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ORGAN  {"Opyavcy,  Gr.,  Srganwn,  Lat.  an  inslrumant), 
tUe  noblest  of  musical  instruments,  whether  considered  in 
re^^nl  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  sounds,  the  variety 
of  its  powers,  or  the  sacred  purposes  to  which  it  is  usually 
dedicated.  It  consists  of  a vast  number  of  metallic  and 
wooden  pipes,  divided  into  different  ttop*,  the  wind  being 
admitted  into  the  pipes  from  a bellows,  and  is  played  on  bv 
means  of  a key-board.  The  machinery  of  an  organ,  which 
is  rather  complicated  and  exceedingly  curious,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article. 

Originally  the  word  organum  bad  a very  extensive  mean- 
ing, and  signiQed  nearly  every  kind  of  instrument,  for 
whatever  purpose  employed.  By  degrees  it  was  confined 
to  instruments  of  music ; afterwards  it  was  applied  only 
to  those  of  the  pneumatic,  or  wind,  kind;  ana  finally  it 
was  exclusively  usod  to  designate  that  * world  of  sounds' 
which  we  call  the  Organ.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  instrument  may  be  traced  to  PanVpipes,  or  the  Syrinx. 
It  must  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  air  may  be 
forced  into  a closed  cavity,  and  then  distributed  at  will  to 
one  or  more  tubes ; and  pursuing  the  contrivance  a little 
further,  something  like  a modern  organ  was  likely  to  be 
produced.  Indeed  Mersenno,  in  his  Harmonie  UniverselU, 
mentions  an  anlicnt  monument  in  the  Mallei  Gardens  iu 
Rome,  on  which  appears  llie  representation  of  a pneumatic 
organ.  It  is  a small  cheat  placra  on  a table.  In  the  front 
is  a female  figure  playing  on  a number  of  k^-v,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a man  blowing  into  the  box  with  a pair  of 
bellows  exactly  like  those  in  present  use.  In  Hawkins's 
IliMtory  (i.  403)  is  an  engraving  of  this,  from  a copy  found 
among  the  papers  of  Haym,  the  author  of  a history  of  anlient 
medals.  St.  Augustin,  in  his  Comments  on  the  56lh  Psalm, 
alludes  to  instruments  inflated  by  bellows.  In  the  same 
passage  he  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  organ  was  a 
generic  term,  including  every  species.  ' Organa,'  ho  says, 

* dicimiur  omnia  insirumenta  rousiconim,*  &e. 

The  descriptions  left  us  by  different  authors  of  the  musi- 
cal itisiruments  of  ihs  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
representations  of  them  on  several  monuments,  prove  that 
attempts  were  made  at  several  jperiods  to  improve  them. 
Much  thought  was  expended  in  discovering  the  best  method 
of  introducing  sir  into  the  pipes  of  their  organ.  For  this 
purpose  a fall  of  water  was  employed,  and  also  what  must 
be  understood  to  have  been  steam.  William  of  Malms*  I 
bury  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  used. 
He  says,  ‘ 'The  wind,  being  forced  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
hot  water,  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  instrument,  which, 
from  several  apertures,  passing  through  brass  pipes,  sends 
forth  musical  noises.*  At  lenfrth  bellows  were  employed 
for  the  purpose,  which  were  either  worked  by  water  or  by  | 
hand.  The  application  of  these  two  powers  led  to  the  dis-  I 
tinguiihing  lernii  Ajrcfrau/ic  andpRCirmo/ic,  or  waler-orgtn  ' 
and  wind-organ;  though,  in  ^int  of  fact,  the  ultimate, 
result  was  the  same  in  both.  The  inventor  of  the  former,  I 
which  historians  call  an  Aycfroat/icon.  is  ascribed  loCtesibios  ; 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  b.c.  ISO-120.  [Ctesibius.] 
Vitruvius  is  the  first  writer  who  gives  any  account  of  an 
organ  of  that  kind. 

The  period  when  the  organ  was  introduced  into  the 
churchee  of  Western  Europe  is  very  uncertain.  PopeVi- 
talian  » supposed  to  have  l^n  the  first  to  admit  the  in* 
P.C..  No.  1039. 


strument,  about  the  year  670 ; but  the  earliest  account  to  be 
at  all  relied  on,  of  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  in 
the  West,  is,  that  about  the  year  755  the  Greek  emperor 
Copronymus  sent  one  as  a present  to  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  however  oi^ns  b^ame  com- 
mon in  Europe.  That  prince  had  one  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  812,  on  a Greek  model,  which  the  learned 
^nedictinc,  Bedos  de  Cellcs,  in  his  vast  but  useful  and 
excellent  work.  L'Art  dtt  Facteur  dei  Orgw»  (1766),  con* 
siders  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  fumi^ed  with  bellows, 
without  the  use  of  water. 

Before  the  tenth  century  organs  were  not  only  common 
in  England,  but  exceeded,  both  in  size  and  compass,  those 
of  the  Continent.  St.  Dunstan  gave  one  to  the  abbey  of 
Malmsbury,  iu  the  reign  of  Edgar.  Elfeg,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, obtained  one  for  his  cathedral  in  951,  which  was  the 
largest  then  known.  This  is  described,  in  eight  Latin 
verses,  by  WoUlan,  the  learned  monk  of  Winchester,  in  the 
tenth  century,  of  which  Mason,  the  poet,  in  his  Etgay 
m Irutrumenlal  Church  Music,  gives  the  following  trans- 
lation : — 

* Twvlre  pair  of  boUowa,  rat>B'4  in  atated  mv, 

Ak  )oin^  aboT«,  and  foiirtaea  morn  bolow. 

tl<a  full  force  of  aeventy  racii  raqidre, 

Wbu  uit,  and  plantMHuly  penpimt 

Each  aidlns  anch.  UU  all  lli«  wind  be  prrtt 
I B lha  clooe  eoDfinea  ef  ib'  iocumbeiit  clieet, 

Oa  whlcli  bmr  iiuodred  piper  Iu  order  ri>c. 

To  bellov  forth  tiul  blut  the  chert  toppHea.’ 

The  translator  adds  an  explanation  by  no  means  un- 
necessary:  ‘We  are  not,'  bo  says.  ‘I  think,  to  imagine 
that  these  stout  bellows-blowers  kept  their  bellows  hi  action 
all  the  time  the  organist  was  playing.  1 rather  think  that 
his  performance  did  not  commence  till  they  had  filled  the 
chest  completely  with  wind,  which  ho  was  afterwards  (o 
expend  by  due  degrees,  as  he  found  occasion.' 

The  organ  was  at  first  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and 
extremely  limited  in  its  means.  The  keys  were  four  or 
five  inches  broad,  and  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
clenched  hand,  in  the  manner  of  the  carrillons : the  pipes 
were  of  brass,  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  compass  did  not 
exceed  a dozen  or  fifteen  notes  in  the  twelfth  century ; and 
to  accompany  the  plain-chant,  no  more  were  required. 
About  that  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venire, 
where  also  the  important  addition  of  pedals,  or  foot-keya, 
was  first  made  in  1470,  by  Bernhard,  a German,  to  whose 
countrymen  we  owe  many  improvements  of  the  instrument ; 
though  in  excellence  of  finish  they  have  beon  surpassed  by 
our  English  builders. 

Few  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  the  organs  of 
this  country,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Camden  mentiona  one  at  W rexham,  and  Fuller  has  been 
strangely  misguided  in  describing  it  to  have  had  pipes  of 
gold.  It  shared  the  general  fate  of  organs  in  1641  ; and 
the  old  York  organ,  lately  replaced  by  a now  instrument, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  that  escaped  the  organoclatts  of. 
those  times.  At  the  Restoration  it  appeared  that  onl>* 
four  organ-builders  of  eminence  survive,  a circumstance 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  artis!8,~or  Bernard 
Schmidt  (commonly  called  Father  Smith),  snd  liis  two 
nephews,  with  the  elder  Harris,  and  his  son  Renatus.  An 
account  of  the  dispute  between  tbceo  two  family  parties 
is  amusingly  related  in  Burney's  Hist.,  ii.,  437.  Each 
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proptod  an  organ  in  the  Temple  church,  as  a trial  of  ability : 
Blow  and  Purcell  displayed  Smith's,  and  Mons.  Lully  <not 
the  great  composer)  that  of  the  Hama’s.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor Jeffrie#  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Smith.  The 
principal  organa  of  the  latter  are— the  Temple;  Chrisl- 
C'hurch  ami  St.  Mary*#,  Oxford:  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster;  St.  Clement’s  Danes; 
Southwell  Minster;  Trinity  Church.  Hull;  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Harris’s  organ,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Tem- 
plars, was  divided;  part  was  erected  in  St.  Amliew's,  Hol- 
born.  ami  part  in  Chnsi-ClmiTli,  Dublin.  This  last  puriion 
was  afterwards  reraove<l  to  Wolverhampton.  His  other 
principal  instruments  are  those  at  St.  Mary-Axo*;  Su 
Bride’s;  St.  Lawrence,  Chcapaido;  and  Doncaster.  He 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was  vA»mmisaioned 
to  make  twice  ns  many  organs  as  his  competitor.  The 
Spertattir,  No.  says  Ilial  he  wa-i  ambitious  of  building 
all  organ  for  the  meirupohlau  cathedral.  \Ne  have  however 
no  reason  to  regret  that  hi^  wish  was  not  gratified. 

To  these  cclubrated  mechanicians  succeeded  Schreider. 
Smith’s  son-in-law,  who  bmll  the  organ  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  at  St.  Maitin's-m  llie-Ficlds.  the  latter  a 
present  from  George  I.  as  churchwarden  ; Sneliler,  Byfleld, 
Lc. ; and  at  a later  pcriml.  Green  ; .\very,  w bo  most  succesa- 
fully  imitated  Smith;  Gray,  Klimt,  &c. 

The  lone  of  the  pijies  of*  the  old  builders— depending  on 
what  is  technically  called  the  ro/ccin;g— has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  later  makers;  but  in  point  of  touch,  and  mecha- 
nism gener.illy,  the  moderns  ate  uiuch  superior  to  their  pre- 
decessors. In  mecUftiucal  skill  and  delicate  finishing  the 
English  orgnii-buildors  far  surpasa  (heir  continental  rivals, 
while  in  tone  they  ct  least  equal  them ; but  the  costliness  of 
our  materials  and  high  rate  of  wages  render  the  organs  of 
this  country  much  mure  expensive  than  those  of  Germany, 
or  even  of  Trance  ; though  the  proflU  of  the  builders  do  not 
bear  the  same  pnqMrtum  to  their  prices  that  is  thought  rea- 
aonablc  in  must  other  manufacturers.  It  has  been  truly 
obxerveil,  that  * notwithstanding  the  iraporing  enumeration 
of  so  many  slops,  the  large  organs  of  the  Continent  are  in- 
ferior in  the  choice  and  variety  of  them  to  the  best  English 
instruments;*  apart  being  in  fact  but  half  slops,  and  se- 
veral only  abHunl  imitations  of  other  musical  inslrumeiita, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  scientific  organists. 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  ihe  largest  and  most 
ri'lebruteri  fortugn  organa,  from  C’ros«e’s  Acrount  of  the  Tork 
Ff'ttival,  \ 823,  * collected.’  he  says.  * fiom  tnuny  sources,  and 
enrirheti  with  some  additions  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
C.  I.  I.Atrobe.’ 

Suipt.  pipe*. 

Seville  cathedral  . , lUO  53ti0 

Goerlilz.  m Upper  Lnsatia  . 82  3270 

Hamburg.  St.  Michael’s  . . 67 

(9  pipes  of  16  fuct,  and  3 of  33) 
Anixteidam,  tho  old  church  . 64 

Wemgarten,  a Benedictine  monastery 

inStiabia  . . . 60  6666 

(7  pipes  are  of  16  feet,  and  3 of  .33) 


Tours  cathedral  . . .60 

Haarlem  . . 60  5000  nearly 

(8  of  these  pipes  arc  16  feel,  and  2 of  32:  the  greatest 
diameter  lieing  15  inches.  It  is  108  feet  high,  and 
50  broad.) 

Alosl  . . .53 

Berlin,  St  Peter’s  . . 50 

Vienna.  St  Micbael’s  . . 40 

Rome.  St.John  Lateran  . . 36 

Baltimore,  in  America  . . 36  2213 


Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Barrow,  in  his  ’Tour’ (1830),  men- 
tions a new  organ  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Rottcidam,  containing  5500  pipes,  winch,  according  to  bis 
calculation,  is  150  feel  in  height. 

Our  English  church-organ*  are  numerous,  and  generally 
well  loneX  Though  wo  have  none  Containing  so  many 
nomtiiBl  stops  os  a few  on  the  continent  can  boast  yet 
«c  possess  soma  which,  in  regard  to  the  greater  calibre  of 
the  pi|>e*.  and  power  of  every  kind,  »ur|  a*9  any  foreign  in- 
•wumvnl.  Chief  among  these  are  the  new  organ  in  York 
Ca(^e<li-nl,  and  that  m the  town-hall  of  Kirmingbam. 

Tho  V«rk  organ,  built  by  Elliot  and  Hill,  contains  56 
stops  all  thpMigh,  besides  6 copula  stops.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  42u0.  The  largest  metal  pipe  is  32  feet  in 
length  and  20  inches  In  diameter;  the  largest  wooden  pipe 
is  27  fuel  lung,  3 wide,  ami  2^  deep.  This,  the  builder 


boasts,  would  contain  twelve  pipes  and  two  gallons  of  wine. 
Both  pipes  give  c,  three  octaves  below  the  second  upaco  m 
the  base.  It  bas  3 rows  of  keys,  and  2 octBVl•^  of  pciluU 
The  width  of  this  instrument  is  7ti  loot,  and  its  lu-ighi  m 
proportion.  The  old  York  organ,  burnt  in  1&2^.  wa»  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom ; it  bad  3254  pipes  distributed  among 
52  stops. 

The  Birmingham  organ,  built  by  Hill,  and  completed  in 
1836.  is.  as  regards  size  ami  power,  the  rival  of  Ihui  at  York, 
though  the  lalter  is  superior  in  both,  but  not  in  qualii). 
This  is  35  feet  wide,  15  deep,  and  45  high.  Tho  »wl-i1  box 
alone  is  the  size  of  a moderately  large  church-organ.  It 
has  40  real  slops,  about  3000  pipes,  4 rows  of  keys,  and  2 
octaves  of  pedals.  The  largest  meial  pipe  is  35  feet  lung, 
and  21  inches  m diameter,  formed,  as  all  the  metal  pipes  in 
this  instrument  are,  of  zinc  only.  The  weightof  the  w hole  is 
about  40  tons. 

The  organ  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  contains  1797  pipes, 
divided  into  28  stops;  3 rows  of  keys,  2 octaves  of  pt^lals, 
and  the  lareest  pipe  is  22  inches  in  diameter.  That  in  \Vi*j.t- 
minsler  Abltcy  has  28  stops,  and  1524  pipes;  3 rows  of 
keys,  and  double  diapasons  fur  the  pedab.  At  Exeter  is  an 
organ,  built  by  John  Loo»cmoru,  in  1666;  its  largest  pi]>es 
are  15  iuches  in  diameter.  The  organ  at  Lynn,  maile  by 
Snctzlcr,  bus  30  stops,  and  among  them  is  a (iu/ciana,  there 
first  introduced.  Green  built  those  at  Canterhuiy,  Windsor, 
Luhficld,  and  Salisbury.  That  in  King’s-Collegc  Ctiapel, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  Avery.  The  organ  at  Yarmouth, 
erected  in  1740,  has  29  stops,  ot.  Peter\  at  Leeds,  contains 
the  same  number,  with  3 nrwsofkoys,  built  by  Messrs  Green- 
wood of  that  place.  The  new  church  of  St  Luke,  Chelsea,  has 
been  providi^  with  an  organ,  made  by  Nicholla  containing 
33  slops  and  1876  pipes.  But  the  largest  instrument  in 
London  is  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  contains  2500  pipes, 
divided  into  40  slops;  though  when  that  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital (made  by  Hill)  is  finished,  it  will  bo  much  superior, 
m number  of  pipes  and  power,  lu  any  in  the  nietiup«hs. 
The  large  organ  in  St.  Pairick's.  Dublin,  was  taken  in  one 
of  the  snips  uf  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  to  that 
cathedral  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Harrel- Organ  is  an  instrument  by  which  most  of  the 
efiecis  of  a small  keyed-organ  arc  produced  by  eerlutii  nia- 
ciiineiy.  Instead  of  keys  for  the  fingers,  the  ke>s,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  are  inside  the  oi^un,  and  acted  on  by 
means  of  a cylinder,  or  barrel.  y/i/</icrf,orMiiddcd.  in  a parti- 
cular .ind  singularly  curious  nmuiier.  This  barrel  is  made 
to  revolve  by  a winch,  and  m those  of  an  expensive  kind  by 
wheel-work  moved  by  a spring. 

Tho  Apullonii.'on  is  an  instrument  which  combines  in 
itself  the  koyid  and  barrel  organ,  and  which  has  deln:hiO‘l 
and  astonished  all  w ho  have  heard  it.  The  A)xilluDicon  to 
which  we  allude,  will,  we  fear,  soon  be  either  removed 
fiom  (his  metropuUs  or  be  * resolver!  into  its  elements  ’ A* 
some  description  uf  it  may  hereafter  bo  found  u-efut,  a-,  a 
part  uf  musico-mcchunical  bislory,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
tbs  article  Apollonicon,  and  to  tho  Harmoniem  tix.  !>). 

(Mersenne;  V Art  du  FaHetir  da  Orgua ; lluwkm*  ; 
Crosse's  York  Fentit'al ; Millin;  Ilarmonicnu.) 

(YRGANON.  It  IS  not  possible  to  give  a definition  ofony 
science  which  shall  convey  iU  full  import,  and  pariieularly 
to  a person  who  does  not  already  know  what  it  is.  This 
ditficulty  will  be  experienced  by  any  one  who  atiempis  to 
give  a definition  of  Logic.  Without  then  aUemptiiig  a de- 
finition, or  admitting  the  compleieness  or  currecincM  of  any 
definiiion  hitherto  given,  it  may  be  suffii  ient,  for  tlie  purpO!>e 
of  showing  what  that  matter  is  about  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing. to  say  that  logic  is  conversant  about  the  foiinal 
laws  of  tlrought,  and  that  it  is  not  conversant  about  the 
matter  which  is  subjected  to  such  laws. 

This  thing,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, is  presented  to  us,  and  is  considered  by  us  generally 
under  the  form  of  language.  Whatever  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  which  arc  invuhed  or  contained  in  (he  exercise 
of  thought,  those  operations  may  l>e  generally  expressed  by 
language.  It  it  assumed  here,  that  by  wlintever  iiaiues  we 
designate  the  relation  of  the  various  consecutive  and  con- 
nected trains  of  ideas  which  pass  through  the  mind,  this 
relation  is  in  all  minds  essentially  the  same.  When  two 
persons  then  possess  a common  language,  one  uf  iliem  can 
express  in  this  language,  with  a certain  degree  of  acrurai-y, 
the  various  consecutive  and  connected  trams  of  iduss  nbich 
I have  passed  through  his  mind  with  respect  to  any  insiier  or 
1 maUers.  Another  person,  who,  to  use  the  cowraon  expres- 
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Bion,  undentamU  tbis  language,  can,  through  Ibit  medium, 
communiculo  with  the  other  person’s  mind;  end  if  the  ex< 
prussiun  of  aut-h  ideas  has  been  accurately  made  according 
to  the  form  of  the  language,  and  if  (hey  are  properly  inter- 
pretod,  the  person  who  iK'ars  or  reads  what  the  other  has 
written  or  said,  may  in  his  own  mind  perceive  the  same  va- 
rious consecutive  and  connected  trains  of  ideas  which  the 
writer  or  si>eaker  has  experienced.  If  language  can  effect 
this,  it  follows  that  the  mental  operations  or  processes  in 
the  two  individuals  are  connected  and  assimilate  by  virtue 
of  their  both  being  conformable  to  the  same  general  laws. 
It  IS  however  the  Taws  of  thought  about  which  logic  U con- 
versant, and  with  language  no  further  than  as  being  the 
form  of  expression  in  w liich  the  thoughts  of  others  arc  made 
known  to  us,  and  by  which  wearc enabled  to  compare  those 
Ihui.ghls  with  our  own. 

Under  the  article  L.vNorAOE  it  has  been  stated  in  a ge- 
neral way  what  language  is;  hut  mainly  as  to  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  eoniposed.  It  remains  now  to  consider  its  form. 

What  U called  a sentence  comprehends  in  its  simplest 
form  a subject  and  a predicate,  with  something  by  which  a 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  is  expressed. 

* Men  die’  is  a sentence,  in  which  ‘ men'  is  (he  subject,  of 

which  ‘dying’  or  ‘ death*  is  predicated,  that  is,  in  this  sen- 
tence a judgment  is  expressed.  The  sentence  indicates 
tlmt  two  notions  arc  present  to  the  mind,  ‘ men’  and  ‘death.’ 
What  the  relation  is  which  the  mind  really  contemplates 
between  lhe»e  two  things,  and  how  it  is  possible  fur  the 
mind  to  contemplate  this  or  any  other  relation  between  two 
things,  belongs  notto  the  present  inquiry,  nor  to  the  province 
of  logic.  It  will  be  sufllcient  to  observe,  that  this  judgment 
or  relation  does  not  express  or  mean,  as  some  writers  say, 
any  anrettncnt  or  between  the  two  notion^ 

or  that  one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  other ; 
nor  is  it  the  compuriton  in  the  mind  of  these  two  notions, 
at  least,  logically  considered,  it  is  not  the  comparison  in  the 
mind  of  the  two  notions  as  to  the  matter  of  them. 

The  sentence  * men  die’  mav  aUo  bo  expressed  thus, — 

* men  arc  mortal  ;*  whero  mortal  is  the  predicate.  The  gram- 
matical relation  between  ' men*  and  ' mortal.*  whirli  is  the 
S3  mboIic  representation  of  that  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  language  by  the  substantive  verb  ‘are.’  which 
is  accordingly,  in  such  sentences  os  this,  called  the  copula. 
In  some  languages,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  rich 
in  terminations,  the  relation  lietween  ' men’  and  ‘ mortal’  is 
also  expressed  by  a termination  attached  to  the  word  ‘mortal.* 
in  addition  to  the  copula,  as  ‘ homines  sunt  mortales;’  and 
sumetimes  the  copula  e«t  is  omitted.  When  there  is  not  a 
cupula,  cither  in  the  form  of  the  verb*  to  be*  or  in  some  other 
verb  of  equivalent  meaning,  tho  copula  is  either  expressed 
solely  by  the  order  of  the  words,  which  is  the  case  with  those 
languages  which,  like  the  English,  hove  few  terminations, 
or  tiie  copula  is  expressed  by  a verbal  termination  which 
has  a certain  relation  of  dtneva  to  tho  nominal  termination, 
us  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  coses  by  the  order  of 
the  words  also,  as  ‘homines  moriuntur.’  Tlic  copula  in 
itself  has  no  meaning;  its  office  is  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  are  contemplated  at 
omo,  and  each  in  some  relation  to  the  other,  in  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  of  which  the  words  ' men  arc  mortal'  is 
the  visible  or  sensuous  sign.  But  tho  subject  itself  may  be 
qualified  by  un  attribute,  or  the  generality  of  the  subject 
(ubich  according  to  (bo  common  interpretation  of  language 
IS  understood  when  it  is  not  limited)  may  bo  restricted  or 
cunhiicd  bv  the  u>e  of  appropriate  words,  as,  ‘dying  men  are 
prophetic,*  or ‘some  dying  men  are  prophetic.’  Again  the 
piedicuto  may  in  like  manner  be  (|ualifled  orliniitetl;  ns, 
‘lie  writes,’ ' he  writes  a letter,*  ‘ he  writes  letters  sometimes.* 
Thus  every  sentence,  however  complicated  it  may  appear, 

IS  reducible  to  the  form  of  subject,  predicate,  anu  copula. 
'A  tall  man  on  horseback  in  complete  armour  was  seen  , 
crossing  u deep  und  rapid  riveron  a winter’s  day,'  andotber 
scnteiires  of  llic  kind  with  which  ordinary  hooks  of  nar- 
rative ulMKitul,  may  all  be  rcdiu'eil  to  a simple  form.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  of  difTerent  things  or  notions  which 
such  a senience  brings  before  tho  mind  often  create  a 
decree  of  confusion,  and  render  tho  apprehension  of  the  ^ 
allirmution  or  negation,  which  every  simple  sentence  con- 
tains, a matter  of  some  difficulty;  and  this  is  particularly  ' 
the  case  u'hen  a sentence  so  constructed  brings  before  the  . 
tiimd  not  material  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but 
nuiiuns  which  express  things  which  arc  not  subject  to  the  . 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  And  hence  it  happens  (hat  argu-  | 


mentativo  discourse  is  not  always  the  most  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. Indeed  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  is  sometimes 
greatest  when  the  discourse  consists  of  a long  series  of  pro- 
positions in  which  undorone  set  of  circumstances  one  thing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden : and 
under  another  set  of  circumstances  other  things  are  affirmed 
or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  when  things 
are  stated, affirmalivelyor  negatively,  with  agreai  many  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations.  A perusal  of  a modern  act  of* par- 
liament will  show  that  this  is  so. 

Sometimes  there  may  appear  to  be.  and  in  fart  may  be,  a 
difficulty  even  in  a very  simple  sentence,  as  to  the  re^o]utlon 
of  it  into  subject,  predicate,  and  cupula.  Tlie  di»cu^sion  of 
this  matter  belongs  to  the  ductrinc  of  propo«iiion> ; but  so 
much  may  be  here  i>aid,  that  so  far  as  all  pniposilions  aro 
conteroplateil  in  their  furmoland  nut  their  material  character, 
they  agree  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  viewed  a*  something 
either  co  extensive  with  or  included  in  the  pretitcale.  Both 
the  form  of  language  and  the  funn  of  thought  of  which  lan- 
guage is  merely  the  exponent,  forbid  us  to  contemplate  a 
subject  in  a greater  extent  than  its  prutlicate.  TlicsonU'iice 
*I  hope  to  succeed’  is  thus  reduced  (Whately’s  Locic, 
p.  59)  — 

■nb.  prMi. 

To  succeed  is  w hat  1 hope ; 

which  is  the  s;ime  thing  as  * surd's*  is  ray  hope  ;*  and  tlie 
remark  is  made  ‘that  an  infinitive  (which  the  author  has 
already  defined  to  he  a noun  sulwtonlive)  is  never  the  pre- 
dicate, except  when  another  infinilivo  is  the  subject.'  nut 
we  may  just  as  well  express  the  proposition  thus 

tab.  pred. 

What  1 hope  is  to  succeed; 
that  is  ' my  hope  is  success.’  Now  ns  both  ‘ hojxi’  and  ‘ suc- 
cess' are  genentl  terms,  that  is,  ore  words  capable  of  being 
applied  severally  to  an  infinity  of  particular  things,  and  as 
neither  hope  nor  success  are  conceived  bv  the  mind  in 
any  relation  of  subordination  to  one  onother,  as  that 
either  of  containing  or  contained,  or  of  species  and  genus 
fGE?«r»],  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  use  the  phrase  my 
Ao/v*  (»ub.)  is  tpred.),  or  success  (sub.)  is  my  hope 

(pred.).  But  this  sentence,  we  conceive,  would  by  most  people 
bo  reduced  thus 

iub.  jrtsi. 

1 hope  to  succeed ; 

where  * hope  of  success’  is  that  which  the  subject,  ego,  pre- 
dicates of  Itself,  that  is.  these  words  indicate  a mental  opera- 
tion in  which  the  subject  (it  matters  not  whether  ronium- 
plating  itself  or  contemplated  by  another)!*  viewud  (logically) 
simply  as  within  certain  limits  of  predication. 

Every  simple  sentence  which  isinlelligililo  is  reducible  to 
the  form  A is  or  Unot  B;  but  it  should  ^‘observed  that  the 
former  sentence  has  two  meanings,  a*  alieady  observinl.  It 
may  mean  either  that  A is  contained  in  K.  or  that  is  co- 
extensive with  B,  where  A is  the  subject,  and  B the  predi- 
cate. and  14  the  copula.  It  is  important  to  bearin  mind  this 
double  meaning  uf  the  sentence  ‘A  is  B.’  If  it  should  bo 
said  that  * A is  H’  may  also  mean  ‘ A contains  R.*  we  enn 
then  say  that  B is  contained  in  A ; and  so  wc  are  where  we 
were  before.  In  onlinary  language  the  ambiguity  of  the 
form  .\  is  B is  sometimes  removal  by  words  of  limitation,  us 
* all,'  • every,’  * some but  freijuently  there  are  no  such  words 
used,  and  the  consequence  is  ambiguity. 

Tlie  sentence  ‘ A U not  B ’ may  mean  either  that  .\  is 
not  co-extensive  with  B,  or  that  no  part  of  A isconiuincd  in 
B.  or  that  some  part  of  A is  not  contained  in  B;  but  this 
ambiguity  also  is  generally  avoideil  in  common  speech  by  the 
U'C  of  words  of  limitation,  or  by  attaching  the  negative  to 
(he  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  negative  propositions  are 
stibjccl  to  more  ambiguity  than  affirmative  propositions. 
Negative  propositions  have  given  logicians  much  trouble, 
and  it  is  clear  that  wc  only  obtain  a clear  tuition  of  their  im- 
port by  a tacit  reference  to  atllrmativo  propoHitions.  In  ll••l>lf 
a negative  proposition  has  no  meaning;  bv  the  very  sup- 
position of  it*  being  negative,  it  excludes  tlie  notion  of  all 
significaury ; and  yet  by  means  of  such  propositions  we  a<- 
lain  to  knowledge.  The  Stoics  (who  seem  to  have  bad  a 
logic  of  their  own)  called  such  a sentence  us  ‘ Blensure 
is  not  good'  an  nffirmativo  sentence  also:  (heir  reasons  for 
this  aro  stated,  though  Mimewhat  obscurely,  by  Apuleius. 
{Phih*4ophy  qf  Pfti/o,  Ub.  iii.) 
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Simple  scnlenros  are  generally  combined  in  written  or  | 
spoken  di»cour»o  in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  mean*  I 
ing  of  the  speaker  cannot  be  reached  except  by  considering  I 
two  or  more  sentences  together.  Sentences  may  be  to  com-  ' 
bmed.  either  in  the  way  of  co-ordination  or  aub-ordination,  I 
blit  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Becker  in  bis  ox*  I 
celleiit  German  grammar,  though  it  is  applicable  to  some  j 
extent  to  all  languages,  is  perhaps  more  purticularly  appli*  | 
cable  to  the  German  language  than  to  our  own.  Two  sen-  i 
tcnccs  are  combined  by  way  of  co-ordination  when  they  are  I 
connected  by  such  a conjunction  as  ar></.  as  ' he  eata  and  ^ 
drinks.'  where  we  have  two  distinct  sentences,  each  of  which 
contains  a separate  and  independent  afilrmation ; but  wo 
cannot  reach  the  whole  of  what  is  said  of  the  subject  *he,’ 
without  contemplating  the  two  sentences  together.  The 
conjunction  ‘but*  is  also  often  used  to  unite  co-ordinate 
sentences,  as  *he  speaks  German,  but  not  fluently,’  where 
the  sentence  beginning  with  ‘but’  limits  the  generality  of 
the  former  as-sertion : and  the  whole  sentence  does  not  differ 
in  meaning  from  ‘he  speaks  German,  and  he  speaks  Gor- 
man nut  fluently.’  Subordinate  sentences  are  connected 
with  the  principal  aeiitcnee  m a great  variety  of  ways, 
among  which  the  union  by  means  of  the  pronouns  and 
words  of  pronominal  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent : as, 

* 1 do  not  know  when  ho  will  come * be  lives  luxuriously, 
while  others  are  starving.’ 

In  both  coses,  both  the  combination  of  coordinate  sen- 
tences and  the  combination  of  a subordinate  with  a principal 
fciilencc,  certain  words  are  used,  which  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  other  words  which  connect  sentences,  by 
the  name  of  causal ; such  are  in  English,  * for,’  ’ therefore/ 

* then.'  and  ' since’  ( not  as  words  indicating  time),  * because/ 
and  some  others.  All  languages  have  words  which  corre- 
spond in  meaning  to  those  words.  Now  it  is  the  combination 
of  sentences  produced  by  such  words  as  these  which  gene- 
rally makes  up  a large  part  of  discourse,  written  or  spoken. 
When  the  discourse  is  bare  narration  of  facta,  it  ia  often 
little  more  than  a succession  of  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
positions. but  so  connected  and  expressed  as  to  render  the 
discourse  more  pleasing  than  if  the  proposiliuna  were  enun- 
ciated separately  and  in  their  simple  form ; but  still  not 
1i.^icaUy  connected.  Besides  the  ornament  and  variety 
which  wo  are  enabled  to  give  by  written  discourse  to  mere 
narrative,  there  is  generally  a kind  of  coherence  or  sequence 
in  the  bare  facts  of  narration,  which,  when  some  facts  are 
known,  can  be  anticipated  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  this 
again  helps  to  render  the  language  of  bare  narration  less 
tedious. 

But  when  discourse  is  not  limited  to  bare  narration  of 
farts,  it  assumes  a form  which  still  more  interests  the  hearer 
or  reader,  and  keeps  his  intellectual  powers  in  constant  ex- 
erci>e.  Hero  the  discourse  docs  not  barely  comniuiiirato 
something  from  the  writer  to  the  reader:  it  does  more;  it 
is  constantly  addressing  itself  to  those  facultiosof  the  reason 
which  the  reader  and  the  writer  have  in  common,  and  it  is 
constantly  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a great  num- 
ber of  universal  propositions  are  admitted  to  be  true  by  the 
reader  and  the  writer.  Thus,  if  we  say  of  a certain  man— 

* he  is  not  liked,  because  he  is  presumptuous,’ two  things  are 
anirroed;  first,  that  a ‘ certain  roan  is  not  liked;’  second, 

* that  he  is  presumptuous.’  But  by  the  use  of  the  word 

* because,’  the  writer  means  to  affirm  soincthing  mure  than 
the  truth  of  the  two  propositions ; for  wo  may  suppose  it 
possible  to  affirm  many  propositions  of  a man  without  con- 
sidering the  propositions  related  to  one  another  in  any  other 
way  than  as  all  relating  to  one  man  as  the  subject.  The 
Words  ' because  he  is  presumptuous’  are  designed  by  the 
writer  to  express  some  connection  with  or  relation  to  ' not 
being  liked,  which  connection  or  relation  must  exist  in  the 
mind  of  all  other  persons  os  well  as  in  his  own,  or  it  caiiiiut 
bo  understood.  Nov,  what  is  that  connection  which  be  and 
all  mankind,  and  a largo  part  of  mankind  unconsciously, 
contemplate  when  this  compound  sentence  is  enunciated? 
Tbc  subject  of  the  whole  suntcncc  is  some  given  |icrson  or 
individual  who  is  said  * not  to  be  liked/  a proposition  uni- 
versally intelligible.  Ho  is  said  * to  be  presumptuous,’ 
wTikih  is  also  universally  intelligible.  Now,  tbo  word  ‘ be- 
cause’ has  this  office: — it  introduces  something  to  the 
reader’s  notice  to  which  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind 
attaches  the  notion  of  dislike ; something  which  is  followed 
by  dislike;  something  without  which  there  may  he  dis- 
like, but  with  which  there  must  be  dislike;  that  is, 
mutt  b«  in  this  aeiiM : tbo  reader  docs  not  know  tho 


individual  spoken  of,  and  therefore  does  not  know  that  he  is 
disliked  till  be  is  told  so;  but  he  knows  something  of  that 
individual,  namely  bis  presumption,  and  be  also  knows  that 
he  dislikes  a presumptuous  individual.  He  thoreibre  un- 
derstands the  writer,  and  be  admits  that  statement  which  it 
introduced  by  the  word  * because’  as  a reason  (to  use  the 
common  expression)  why  the  roan  is  disliked.  He  has  in 
fact  assented  to  the  univen»al  proposition  that  * a presump- 
tuous man  ia  disliked  he  has  already  mentally  formed  fi>r 
himself  a general  rule  that  all  presumptuous  people  ara 
disliked,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  himself  and  the  writer  ac- 
knowledging this  universal  affirmation  as  true,  that  be  col- 
lects the  wnter’s  meaning.  But  there  is  no  logical  inference 
hero  ; there  is  no  syllogism. 

Tlio  speaker  or  writer  might  however  say.  all  that  he 
knew  of  a certain  man  was  ' that  he  was  presumptuous;’ 
and  ho  might  add  to  the  sentence, and*  therefore  I conclude 
that  he  ia  disliked.’  If  tlie  reader  or  hearer  assented  to  tho 
conclusion  introduced  by  the  word  ‘therefore,’  ho  would  as- 
sent to  the  following  mi^e  of  stating  what  be  had  beard 

1.  All  presumptuous  persons  are  disliked. 

2.  This  man  is  a presumptuous  person. 

3.  Therefore  be  ia  disliked; 

which  is  called  a syllogism,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  a syllogism,  in  which  the  first  part,  or  major  pre- 
miss, is  nut  expressed.  The  greatest  part  of  written  and 
spoken  discourse  is  either  in  this  form  or  in  that  of  a con- 
secutive scries  of  syllogisms,  called,  by  logicians,  sorites. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  generally  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  third  is  called  the  conclusion ; ana  in 
such  a syllogism  everything  which  is  called  a conclusion 
is  deduct,  or  considered  as  deduced,  from  two  other  pro- 
positions, one  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is  commonlyr 
tuppressed.  but  is  referred  toby  such  a word  as  ' because/ 
‘ tnorofore,’  It  is  however  very  clear  that  nothing  ia 
jfToved  even  by  a syllogism.  In  the  common  form  of  wn- 
guago  something  is  affirmed  particularly  as  a fact,  and 
something  is  said  in  the  way  of  a conclusion.  Tlio  mind 
perceives  no  reason  whv  this  conclusion  is  made  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  more  than  it  should  be  in  any  other  given 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  But  while  something  is  in  form 
concluded  particularly,  something  is  by  implication  affirmed 
universally.  A person  not  accustomed  to  analyse  his  own 
thoughts  may  not  always  be  able  to  discover  what  is  that 
universal  affirmation  which  contains  the  particular  conclu- 
sion ; but  if  the  argument,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  be  ex- 
' pressed  in  the  complete  form  of  a syllogism,  ho  at  once  per* 

{ ceives  what  universal  proposition  must  bo  admitted  or 

roved,  in  order  that  the  particular  one  shall  be  true ; if  ho 

as  already  given  his  assent  to  the  proposition  as  stated,with- 
oul  a clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  admission  which 
he  will  be  considered  to  have  made,  he  is  enabled  by  means 
of  the  syllocistic  form  to  examine  more  clearlv  that  mental 
operai  ion  which  to  him  was  before  confused.  The  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  prores  nothing  . as  an  inference  or  illation 
it  neccsssu'ny  follows  from  tho  premises,  that  is,  the  mind 
cannot  conceive  it  otherwise;  and  in  this  operation  it  is 
subjected  to  laws  of  thought  which  are  irresistible.  When 
the  truth  of  the  premises  is  ascertained  or  admitted  (which, 
fur  the  purpose  of  argumentation,  is  tho  same  thing)  the 
conclusion,  which  before  was  logically  correct,  now  b^mes 
also  true.  All  discourse  of  the  kind  called  argumentative, 
indeed  all  discourse  so  far  as  it  contains  inferences,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a series  of  syllogisms,  from  which  it 
will  appear  what  universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  discourse.  It  will  also  show  what 
universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  used  as  a means  of 
attaining  to  other  affirmations  or  negations  which  are  not 
true  unless  the  first  are  true,  and  which  when  attained  be- 
come tho  premises  of  other  conclusions.  Discourse  of  tho 
argumentative  kind  has  for  its  object  to  establish  particular 
things  or  things  which  are  comprehended  within  other 
things.  Particular  things,  so  far  as  they  ore  the  objects  of 
sensuous  pcrcepiions,  are  directly  established  by  evidence,  as 
for  instance,  the  qualities  of  any  materia'  object ; but  there 
arc  many  thinn  which  are  not  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  but  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind.  In  an  argumentative  discourse  there- 
fore the  writer  who  has  particular  things  to  prove,  alleges, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  universal  truths,  and  he  affirm^ 
cither  expressly  or  by  tho  implication  of  language,  that  the 
particular  things  are  contained  within  the  universal.  If  the 
reader  assent  to  the  universal  truths,  and  also  admit  that 
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the  particular  things  are  contained  therein,  the  vriteraeeom* 
pliibes  his  purpose,  and  his  demonstration  is  complete.  He 
IS  said  to  have  deduced  something,  m to  have  made  a de« 
duction.  ir  all  written  or  spoken  discourse  were  in  the 
form  of  perfect  syllogisms,  there  could  be  little  conAision  or 
dispute  about  what  is  called  the  premises  and  the  conclu> 
lion,  for  the  whole  matter  would  so  placed  before  the 
reader,  that  he  would  always  perceive  the  general  propo* 
sitiun  within  which  it  is  affirmed  that  tho  particular  is  in* 
eluded.  It  is  then  tho  general  condition  of  evei^  sylli^ism 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  when  we  are  speaking  of  what 
wo  call  one  thing,  we  are  in  effect  speaking  of  many  things : 
for  that  which  is  asserted  of  one  can  equaUy  be  asserted  of 
all  things  of  tho  kind,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it 
true  of  one  without  conceiving  it  true  of  all. 

Some  writers  have  observed  that  tho  causal  conjunctions 
are  employed  to  denote  respectively  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
as  premiss  and  conclusion;  as  in  the  following  examples  ; 
— * This  ground  is  rich  became  the  trees  on  it  are  nourish- 
ing ;*  or,  * the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  ther^ore  the  soil 
mutt  b€  rich  ;*  where  the  cotijuclions  because  and  therefore 
are  considered  to  be  us>ed  to  denote  the  oonneeiton  of  pre> 
miss  and  conclusion.  But  in  tho  following  sentences,  ‘ the 
trees  flourish  becauie  the  ground  is  rich;’  or,  ’ the  ground  is 
rich,  and  therefore  the  trees  flourish the  same  conjunc- 
tions, it  is  said,  are  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  ; and  it  is  added  that  in  the  latter  case  ' the  lux* 
uriance  of  the  trees,  being  evident  to  the  eye,  would  hardly 
need  to  be  proved,  but  might  need  to  be  accounted  for ;'  and 
as  to  the  former  case,  it  is  remarked,  * that  tho  luxuriance  of 
the  trees  is  nut  the  cause  of  tho  soil's  fertility,  but  only  the  | 
cause  of  my  knowing  it.'  I 

Now  in  the  expression,  ’ the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  | 
therefore  the  soil  mutt  be  rich’  (if  for  mutt  be  we  write  is, 
which  ought  to  be  dune),  it  may  be  meant  to  affirm,  cither  , 
tliat  tlie  trees  are  ttounsbing.  and  that  tho  quality  of  the  soil 
is  unknown ; or  it  may  bo  meant  that  the  trees  are  flourish-  | 
in^,  and  that  the  soil  also  is  rich.  In  the  former  case  the 
richness  of  the  soil  is  concluded,  according  to  the  common  | 
c\prc!ision,  from  the  suppressed  premiss  of  the  invarisbie 
coincidence  of  flourishing  trees  and  rich  soil,  and  as  the 
world  knows  or  says  (which  for  tho  present  purpose  is  the 
same  thing)  that  a rich  soil  is  necessary  in  order  that  trees 
may  flourish,  the  richness  of  tho  soil  is  in  fact,  according 
lu  the  common  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  here  also  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  the  luxuriance  of  tho  trees, 
if  wo  look  to  the  matter  of  the  syllogism.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  both  things  arc  affirmed,  both  that  tho  trees  flourish 
and  that  tho  soil  u rich,  the  same  thing  is  atfirmed  as  in  the 
seiilonco  ‘ the  ground  is  rich  and  therefore  the  trees 
flourish  and  in  both  these  cases,  when  the  two  propositions 
are  considered  as  affirmations,  not  connected  in  the  way  of  | 
conclusion,  nothing  more  is  effected  by  the  word  therefore 
than  to  suggest  the  notion  of  the  invariable  coincidence  of 
flourishing  trees  and  rich  soil. 

The  Gmclusion  of  tho  ' ground  being  rich  because  the 
trees  on  it  are  flourishing’  (the  richness  of  the  ground  in 
question  nut  being  known  otherwise  than  by  (ho  trees)  can-  j 
not  be  made  except  from  the  premiss,  ’ wherever  trees  I 
flourish,  there  the  ground  is  rich.^  Now  though  it  may  be 
true  that ' wherever  trees  flourish,  there  tho  ground  is  rich,' 
it  may  not  be  true  that  * wherever  tho  ground  is  rich, 
there  trees  flounsh,'  for  the  ground  may  be  rich,  and  covered 
with  water  in  which  trees  will  not  flourish.  But  if  we 
affirm  that  ‘ tlie  trees  flourish  because  the  ground  is  rich,' 
we  affirm  both  ‘ that  the  trees  flourish’  and  * that  the  ground 
ie  rich,'  which  again  is  nothing  more  than  affirming  by  im- 
plication that  ’ wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
nch,’  leaving  it,  as  before,  possible  that  there  may  be  rich 
ground  where  trees  do  not  (for  some  reason  or  other)  flourish . 

Now  it  is  said  that  in  the  former  case,  where  a Conclusion 
is  made,  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  is  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  knowing  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; that  is,  in 
the  conclusion,  ’ the  ground  is  rich  because  the  trees  on  it 
are  flourishing ;’  * the  ground  is  rich*  is  my  (concluded)  know- 
ledge. and  beecMte  Is  there  used  to  express  cause  and  effect, 
as  between  ' flourishing  trees  ’ and  ‘ my  knowledge.’  In 
the  latter  case,  where  both  propositions  are  affirmative,  hut 
neither  of  them  in  the  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  the 
luxuriance  of  the  trees  does  not  require  y>roq/'.  but  requires 
to  be  accounted  for;  (hat  is,  richness  of  soil  and  luxuriance 
are  here  considered  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
According  to  this,  a relation  of  cause  and  effoct,  thongh  not 
of  tho  same  cause  and  effect,  is  indicated  in  both  cases  by 


the  word  because ; and  in  the  former  case  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  considered  (o  be  proved  also. 

This  is  rather  perplexing,  but  perhaps  the  perplexity  may 
be  got  rid  of  thus:—*  Tho  ground  is  rich,  because  the  irees 
on  it  are  flourishing,’  is  necessarily  true,  if  it  is  also 
true  (bat  * wlierever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
rich;’  but  this  general  proposition  must  ho  proved  in  some 
way  or  assumed,  in  order  that  the  logical  conclusion  may 
also  be  a true  conclusion.  * The  trees  flourish,  because  the 
ground  is  rich:’  here  both  facts  are  proved  or  assumed 
(which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  same  thing),  and  it 
is  also  affirmed  by  implication  that 'wherever  trues  flourish, 
there  the  ground  is  rich.’  The  difference  between  the  two 
sentences  then  is  this:  the  former  affirms  that  a particular 
soil  is  rich,  if  sod  is  always  rich  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  tho  loduclion  of  (he  expression  to  the  complete  syllo- 
gistic form  shows  us  what  must  be  prove<l  or  assumed  in 
order  that  (he  conclusion  shall  bo  true  in  this  particular 
case.  The  latter  affirms  the  ^Articular  thing  to  be  true, 
which  ill  the  former  is  only  (rue  upon  a certain  condition  ; 
and  it  also  affirms  by  implication  the  truth  of  this  certain 
condition.  The  former  is  a syllogism,  because  that  which 
is  said  of  tho  whole  may  be  saia  of  apart  The  latter  is 
nothing  more  than  the  implicit  statement  of  a general  pro- 
position contained  in  the  explicit  statement  of  a particular 
instance : it  is  no  logical  inference ; it  is  no  logical  induc- 
tion; it  is  simply  a statement  of  a thing  being  true  in  a 
certain  case,  with  an  implicit  assertion  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  all  similar  cases;  in  other  words,  the  form  of  lan- 
guage implicitly  contains  (ho  affirmation  of  a general  pro- 
position, which  can  only  be  the  rosult  of  an  induction  in  the 
uon-logical  sense  of  that  term. 

The  difference  between  logical  Deduction  and  Induction 
is  explained  in  the  article  Induction.  But  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a few  words  on  tbe  subject  here.  In  the 
Deductive  Syllogism,  wc  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts,  from  the  thing  containing  to  the  things  or  some  of 
the  things  conlamod;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  it  is 
not  10  expressed  in  the  common  form  of  language.  For  the 
particular  conclusion,  as  already  observed,  is  the  thing  which 
in  ordinary  language  is  said  to  be  proved;  but  there  is  no 
demonstrative  uvidence  to  the  mind,  except  it  is  shown  that 
the  particular  conclusion  is  contained  in  a general  proposi- 
tion. The  deductive  syllogism  as  already  explained  shows 
what  this  general  proposition  is,  and  this  general  pro- 
position is  assumed  lu  be  true,  or  is  known  to  he  true  in 
some  other  way  (by  induction,  properly  so  called,  for  in- 
stance) than  by  means  of  the  syllogism.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  operation  by  which  the  mind  can  proceed 
from  particulars  to  generals ; but  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Inductive  Syllogism,  is  no  s>llugism,  that  is,  no  neces- 
sary conclusion,  unless  ail  the  particulars  are  enumerated, 
or  assumed  to  be  enumerated ; and  in  this  consists  ibo  dif- 
ference between  the  Inductive  Syllogism  and  Induction,  or 
what  is  sometimes,  but,  we  think,  not  with  strict  propriety, 
called  Inductive  Reasoning,  which  however  is  no  operation 
of  reason,  but  one  of  the  understanding  only ; or,  to  prevent 
disputes  about  terms,  it  is  nut  the  same  mental  process  as 
that  of  tbe  Logical  Induction,  fur  its  conclusion  is  not  ne- 
cessary. This  Induction  then,  which  leads  ui  fruni  the 
ubservation  of  one  or  more  like  facts  to  make  a general 
assertion  which  will  comprehend  like  facts  not  observed, 
is  a material  illation  of  quite  a different  character  from 
the  other.  This  process  has  sometimes  been  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  a peculiar  disrovery  of  modern  times,  though  it 
must  have  been  practised  by  the  first  man  who  ever  made 
use  of  his  eyes.  Tlie  process  of  investigating  and  collecting 
facts  which  are  among  the  phenomena  of  tbe  material  world, 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  modern  times. 

That  syllogistic  form  which  is  properly  called  Inductive 
(iraywye)  i*  explained,  though  very  briefly,  by  Aristotle 
{Anaiyt.  iVtor.,  ii.  23 ; Topic., ).  12),  and  is  not  confounded 
by  him  with  the  material  induction  of  a general  law  or  rule 
from  tho  examination  of  a number  of  particular  cases  of 
a like  kind.* 

If  we  with  to  prove  syllogislically  the  mortality  of  a given 
individual  John,  we  say— 

All  nea  fsottal  t 

Joho  U • ntao  i 

Therefure  Jobs  (•  bmcIb). 

Now  this  conclus.on  is  necessary,  because  ’John*  is  con* 

• ’Eiraywyi)  piv  olv  lertv,  ttu  4 evXAoyiafiOf, 

TO  rev  iVipow  birtpov  ospov  ry  pey  ovXXoyteao^oi. 
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tainod  in  ‘all  roen.‘  But  suppose  wo  wish  to  pro%-e  our 
pninar>'  nropuaition,  that  *all  lueii  are  mortal/  what  is  the 
process  that  we  must  follow?  Wo  luayattiira  mortality  of 
ail  men  who  have  Uird.  but  we  cannot  atlirm  it  of  all  who 
are  livin2  and  who  shall  live,  fur  that  u the  thing  to  be 
proved.  This  is  a ca^o  in  which  there  can  be  no  logical, 
that  is.  no  neceitsary  conclusion. 

Dr.  Whately  says  (p.  229)  'that  in  the  process  of  reason- 
ing by  which  wo  deilnce  from  our  observatton  of  certain 
known  oue-j  an  inference  with  resi>ecl  to  unknown  ones, 
we  are  employing  a syllogism  in  hurbara  with  the  major 
premiss  kuppressed ; that  being  always  substantially  the 
same,  as  it  asserts  'that  whatever  belongs  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  class 
under  which  they  come.’ 

And  he  further  says  that  induction,  ' so  far  forth  os  it  is 
an  ar^umt*ui  < which  has  previously,  in  the  same  work 
(p.  5i),  Iwen  (leAiied  to  be  a ‘syllogism  when  regularly  ex- 
pres«ed\  may  of  course  be  staten  syllogislieally ; but  so 
far  forth  as  it  ih  a process  0/  inquiry  to  obtain  the  premises 
of  that  argument,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  province  of 
logic.’  But  a syllogism  will  be  wjually  pood  (p.  14)  if  we 
substitute  arbitrary  symbols  for  the  term**,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  things  signified  by  them  ; and  (p.  23) 'every 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  two  other  prnpoaitiona  or  pre- 
roises.'  This  so-called  induction  then,  slated  syllopistically, 
turns  out  to  Iw  nothing  different  from  a proper  syllogism: 
if  the  preimsok  are  true,  iho  conclusion  u necessarily  true. 
The  syllogism  then  hns  done  nothing,  and  it  leaves  the 
process  of  inquiry  preciady  where  it  was  before  the  induc- 
tion was  put  into  this  ao*callcd  syllogistic  form. 

Tins  mistake  requires  a few-  mure  words,  as  it  has  been 
declared  to  lie  ' 0 just,  and.  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  an  ori- 
ginal remark ; and  its  consequences  are  extremely  impor- 
iani.‘  (li'eatmintter  Reviete,  No.  17.  p.  169.) 

Tlie  deducing  an  inference  from  farts  investigated  and 
collected  is  said  to  be  an  argumentative  process,  and,  like 
other  arguments  (that  is.  syllogisms),  capable  of  being  syl- 
lo^istu  atly  expressed.  If  it  is  a syllogistic  process,  it  is  tin* 
doubtedSy  susceptible  of  the  strict  syllogistic  form.  Now  this 
so  called  iiilerencc  is  the  making  a universal  aflinnation 
founded  on  a nunil>cr  of  particulars : and  if  it  is  a syllogism, 
the  uiiiverul  aHlrmation  is  the  conclusion  ; and  if  it  is  a syl- 
the  conclusion  is  necessary.  Tlic  cunclu»iun  is  by 
t ho  supposition  a ctmclusion  from  rcriaiii  known  things  os 
to  other  unknown  things;  and  lliu  universal  conclusion  is, 
that  something  is  trueof  the  unknown  things  which  is  known 
to  lie  true  of  the  known  ones;  in  other  words,  that  this 
something  it  true  both  of  the  known  and  the  unknown 
thing!!.  Now  in  order  to  attain  this  syllogistic  conclutiuii, 
It  is  said  that  wo  employ  a syllogHm,  in  which  the  major 
preim»s  is  of  this  form;  evcrytlmig  which  is  trueof  the 
known  is  true  of  the  unknown,  or  e\er>tbing  which  is  true 
of  the  known  U true  of  the  known  and  the  unknown. 

To  take  Dr.  Whaiely’s  own  example : * fnmi  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  several  tyrannies,  and  finding  that 
each  of  them  was  uf  short  duration,  we  conclude  that  the 
same  is  liMrly  to  be  the  case  with  nil  tyrannies.*  And  U is  said 
that  in  sucli  syllogisms  as  these,  we  a.'.suroo  ‘that  trfuilfT«r 
belongs  to  the  indivulital  or  individuals  that  we  arc  examining 
belongs  to  tho  class  under  which  they  come.*  Now  this 
universal  aftirmation  is  a pro|Kisilion  io  Ae  proerri  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  it  be  assumed,  it  is  the  major  of  a 
deductive  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  is  logically  neces- 
sary. and  also  true,  if  the  rodor  is  true.  But  how  is 
this  major  to  be  established,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are 
to  have  a logical  illation  and  a true  conclusion  ? It  is 
admitted  that  in  induction,  properly  so  called,  a general 
material  truth  is  to  be  atlirraed  by  virtue  of  p«r/tru/ar 
facts  being  iiivositgnied  and  known.  But  if  wo  aHirm 
kome  propooition  which  is  moro  general  than  and  compre- 
hends ihal  which  we  wish  to  citablUb,  and  then  so  con- 
struct our  syllogism  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  a logical 
inference,  it  cannot  be  a true  one  also  unless  we  establish 
lilt.,  mure  geneml  |>n*mi»s.  But  the  object  of  the  Iruu  in- 
duction is  to  establish  the  general  truth  from  particular 
(acts  (hat  are  known  and  inveitigatod  If.  in  the  case  sup- 
posed. the  syllogism  is  valid,  the  particular  facts  arc  useless ; 
(lie  conclusion  is  logically  good,  and  it  becomes  njatenally 
true  when  the  more  gi-ncial  proposition  is  established  which 
riuiulns  the  conclusion.  Bui  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  in- 
vektigstion  ar.d  collection  of  facts  to  establish  a proposition 
different  from  and  more  general  than  that  for  the  u»tabli.sh- 
meot  of  w hich  the  facts  are  investigated  and  collected ; in 


other  words,  it  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  fo  investigate  and 
collect  facts  for  a particular  purpose,  and  then  not  to  use 
them  fur  that  purpose. 

Ill  this  so-called  syllogism  then  we  have  a suppressed 
major  of  this  form,  ' that  which  is  true  of  some  is  true  uf 
all,'  which  must  mean  either  ‘everything  wliich  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,*  or,  ' this  one  thing  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all.’  Io  the  former  caiw,  the  suppressed 
major  expresses  a general  proposition,  which  we  must  esta- 
blish in  order  that  our  ilkilion,  which  is  logically  coirect, 
may  be  true  rnaterially  : but  then  this  is  not  the  proposition 
which  we  profess  to  Iw  desirous  to  establish,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  cannot  bo  ealahlikhed  by  the  facts  investigated  and 
collected.  If  it  means  that  this  owe  thinff  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,  this  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  the  major  premiss,  and  so  to  conclude  the  con- 
clusion from  itself.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Whately 
has  any  such  absurd  meaning  as  this:  but  his  language  is 
capable  of  this  meaning.  He  docs  however  iricait  either 
this  or  the  other  ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  less 
logical  meaning  of  the  two. 

A few  more  words  seem  necessary  on  another  passage  in 
Dr.  Whately’s  work,  by  way  of  clearing  the  way  to  a right 
comprehension  uf  tho  province  of  logic.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed  that  discourse  or  spevch  generally  assumes 
the  fonn  of  a syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  sup- 
pressed ; which  is  by  many  modern  logicians  called  an 
enthymeroe.* 

Dr.  Whately  observes  that  the  enlhymeme  (the  cntliy- 
roeme  of  modern  logicians)  * is  nnf  strictly  syllngislic,  i.c.  its 
ooiiclusivcness  is  not  apparent  from  the  mere  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms ; l>c<'ause 
It  is  from  thut  wo  form  our  judgment  as  to  the  tiuth  of  the 
suppressed  premiss.  The  expressed  (qu.  «ip/>rtf#scrf)premUs 
may  he  true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  nilso.'  The  reason  here 
given  why  the  (so-<‘a!led) enthymerae  is  not  siriclly  sylli^ 
gislic  is,  that  we  form  our  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  from  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  i»  a 
singular  reason.  The  truth  of  the  suppressed  premiss  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  ihc  conclusion  as  an  in- 
ference. If  the  suppressed  premiss  wore  expressed,  the 
question  as  to  the  conclusion  would  lie,  not  whether  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  were  true,  but  whether  it  ncccs^ilat^•*l  the 
conclusion  If  the  conclusion  is  already  made  and  one  pre- 
miss only  stated,  the  truth  of  the  suppresM-'d  promi«s  is  not 
the  matter  in  (mcsiion,  but  only  irnat  it  is;  and  when  wo 
have  ascertained  what  the  ptemiss  must  be  in  order  that 
the  conclusion  may  bo  valid  as  an  inference,  wc  may  ihm 
inquire  if  the  suppressed  premiss  is  true.  Tho  exproM-ed 
premiss  cannot  be  true  and  the  conclusion  false,  fur  the  proper 
suppressed  premiss  is  virtually  jtivolvi><l  in  tho  runcluaion 
and  the  expressed  premiss.  Bc.>.ute8,  the  mere  form  of  (ho 
expre->sion  does  indicate  the  suppressed  premiss ; if  it  did 
not,  ilie  enthymeme.  that  is,  the  incomplete  syllogism,  the 
syllogism  of  common  discourse,  would  lie  uuMpablc  of  being 
expressed  in  tho  form  of  a complete  Kvllogism.  If  we  suy 
A IS  C.  because  or  for  it  is  B,  w hich  is  the  rnere/onw  of  the 
expression,  we  kee  that  the  suppressetl  pieruiss  is,  B is  C, 
that  is,  B is  contained  in  or  Uco-exicnsive  wiihC;  and  every 
person  who  can  comprehend  the  notion  of  a contain. ng 
whole  and  its  contained  parts  wiU  undersiand  what  is 
meant  if  it  is  expre.vsed  in  this  foim  : A is  containe<l  in  C 
because  A )•  contained  in  B.  As  if  a man  had  found  that 
any  one  thing  could  be  contained  in  another  (MH'ond)  thing, 
and  this  other  (second)  thing  were  contained  m a third,  he 
Would  conclude  mentally  that  ihit  one  thing  was  contained 
in  the  thinl;  and  the  form  of  hik  expre-siun  would  be.  it  is 
contained  in  the  third  because  it  is  contained  in  the  K:cond, 
in  which  be  would  tacitly  suppose  (hat  the  second  is  con- 
tained in  the  third,  and  would  then  ncceasarily  conclude 
that  the  first  is  contained  in  the  third. 

We  are  now  in  a condition  to  show  what  are  the  limits 
of  pure  logic,  or  of  a pure  logic.  All  propositions  and  all 
syllogisms  are  the  subject  of  a pure  logic  only  ^o  far  a.’,  (hey 
have  all  something  in  tximmun.  They  have  only  something 
in  common  so  far  as  they  are  all  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a common  form  or  forms;  that  is,  a pure  logic  is  lurinai 

• It  ivt*  bjr  • IrMnrd  wrrtrr  ('EdtnliurKh  Rerirv,'  No.  US> 

thM  lilt*  Is  not  the  mesaiuS  of  lt>«  ^iiUijniacBe  uf  whkii  li  quit* 

tw;  t»of  fa  lUhe  uf  ihi>  eiilbymero«*  uf  Ctccra.  The  Ci>ilo«it)K  jw*. 

•n^e«  Ray  be  refenari  to  u •huvlnc  (he  rerauinf*  of  the  uhl  eathTmeme 
((vdi'Uq^o),  «hlcti  »M>m»  tu  b««fl  Ulteo  byil>fr«reat  mrtten  in  <U^ 
feretit  leuaet:  ATi*o>Ue  (/lno(yf.  PriV^r.,  ft  tiWrotTiqka,  13,  14):  P*- 
ttwfiriuh  IXulrrtHu  (irfpt  • JW).  TJvc  ruilijmeoue  v(  Boclinus 

fa  lb«  nodeiacDlh^Bcae  (CuaMaf.  in  Oe.'  Topic.,  1.,  u'i.) 
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only.  Neitlier  the  syllogism  nor  its  parts  regaril  llie  mat- 
lor.  and  the  nropositions  which  enter  into  tlie  syllogism 
(ire  only  the  object  of  logic  so  far  as  they  are  conncctc<l 
Ly  is  and  is  not.  And  since  all  propositions,  when  viewed 
solely  as  the  parts  of  a syllogism,  must  be  capable  of  being 
reducerl  to  the  same  form  or  forms,  it  follows  that  all  propo- 
sitions as  logical  elements  connected  by  ir  and  i>  nuf  are 
only  viewed  in  that  way  in  which  the  reason  does,  and  must 
because  it  does,  view  all  things  which  are  so  presented  to 
the  mind  independently  of  the  matter,  namely,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  notion  of  a containing  whole  and  contained  parts. 

If  this  exposition  seem  tedious,  the  fault  U with  thoso 
who,  while  ihev  profess  to  teach  pure  logic,  confound  it  both 
With  an  applied  logic  and  with  other  things  also. 

There  seems  to  us  another  error  in  Dr.  Whalely,  which 
is  worth  noticing : he  says.  ‘ No  conversion  is  employe<l  fur 
any  logical  purpose,  unless  it  be  illative and  he  adds, 
• the  reader  must  not  suppose  from  the  use  of  the  word 
‘•illative,”  that  this  conversion  is  a proces.sof  it 

it  is  in  fact  only  stating  the  same  judgment  in  another 
form.’  Now  if  we  say  A is  R,  meaning  that  A is  conlainud 
in  B.  it  is  a logical  consequence  or  conclusion,  though  not 
a syllogistic  one,  that  B is  not  contained  in  A.  tn  this 
case  then  shere  can  be  no  unlimited  logical  conversion 
of  the  proposition.  If  A is  co-exlensive  with  B,  then  B 
is  ro-extensivo  with  A;  in  which  case  there  is  a logical 
conversion.  The  laws  of  thought  necessitate  the  non- 
conversion  in  the  one  case  and  the  conversion  in  the  other ; 
and  if  ihc^e  arc  not  logical  cunclusioiw.  there  is  no  such 
thing  US  a pure  logic  or  reu»oning. 

li  IS  genetaily  said  that  logic  teaches  us  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, or  that  it  shows  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind  when  a roan  does  reason  correctly.  It  is  however 
dtdlcull  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  statemciH.  If  a man 
reasons  at  all,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  be  reasons  currerily. 
luiiiguage  is  seldom  expressed  in  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
it  in  not  usual  lo  express,  in  any  way,  both  the  propositions 
from  which  we  deduce  a conclusion.  We  generally  ex- 
press ourselves  by  way  of  a conclusion  and  one  premiss. 
Now  this  being  so,  the  suppretMed  premiss  may  always  lie 
discovered  by  somebody,  though  the  speaker  or  writer  may 
nut  always  bo  able  to  discover  his  own  suppressed  promi'S. 
The  conclusion  and  one  premiss  bcin^  given,  the  suppres*^d 
proiniss  is  also  given,  for  the  conclusion  and  the  expressed 
premiss  necessitate  the  proper  suppressed  premiss.  They 
who  say  a man  argues  ineorreclly,  when  he  stales  n conclu- 
sion and  onu  . premiss  only,  axsumfi  that  his  suppressed 
premiss  is  nut  that  suppre.ssed  premiss  which  the  two  data 
require,  but  some  other.  But  if  some  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  And  it  out,  and  therefore  they  cannot  confute 
him.  It  is  only  because  the  supprc.sscd  premiss  (pcrhui>s 
not  known  to  the  speaker)  pointed  to  by  the  data,  is  the 
real  one.  that  we  can  confute  the  speaker.  We  show  what 
the  supjires^ed  premiss  is,  and  then  we  are  in  a condition  to 
di.ipuie  it.  and  to  ask  him  fur  proof  of  it.  A man  then  docs 
reason  correctly  when  he  reasons  by  a conclusion  and  ono 
expressed  premiss.  The  syllogistic  form  shows  us  what  the 
premiss  must  be,  that  is,  it  leads  to  the  full  interpretation 
of  the  speaker's  meaning.  But  suppose  a man  expresses  all 
the  terms  of  a syllogism,  and  his  syllogism  is  vicious,  is  it 
vicious  because  he  reasons  wrong,  or  because  he  has  given 
a meaning  to  some  of  his  terms  which  other  people  do  nut, 
or  has  altogether  mistaken  them?  Wc  think  that  his  reason* 
ing, ar  is  and  must  be  correct.  His  apprehensiun  may 
bo  and  uAen  U wrong.  In  this  view,  reasoning,  at  reasoniiig, 
is  always  correct  reasoning.  It  has  been  objecte<l  to  this  by 
a friend,  that  many  persons  who  are  nut  familiar  with 
logical  considerations,  on  being  o.sked  whether,  if  every  A 
is ll,  every  B is  also  A,  will  admit  this  conversion  to  be  true. 
It  is  then  asked  if,  in  admitting  this,  they  reason  correctly. 
The  answer  to  this  dilliculiy  is  furnished  by  the  objector, 
who  goes  on  to  say.  that  if  the  person  who  admits  tins  con- 
version is  a.sked  the  same  question  as  to  a material  con* 
Tirdon,  such  as,  every  gooso  is  an  animal,  he  immediately 
perceives  that  be  cannot  say  every  animal  is  a goose.  Tliis 
•huwti  that  his  apni'clicnsion  of  the  expression,  every  A is 
B,  wa<i  incorrect,  that  is,  he  did  not  understand  it,  but  took 
it  to  moan  somuthing  di0crenl  from  what  the  person  intended 
by  it  who  )»ut  the  question. 

In  argumentation  the  conclusions  are  the  matters  which 
ore  directly  dwputed;  but  the  suppressed  proposition  is 
generally  the  real  matter  in  dis^te,  or  the  meaning  of  a 
term  is  tho  matter  in  dispute.  The  use  of  logical  forms 


consists  in  showing  fully  and  explicitly  what  is  expressed 
imperfectly  and  only  implicitly  in  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage; and  its  use  is  not  a hit  the  less  bemuse  it  neither 
leaches  to  reason  nor  convicts  our  reason  of  error.  Its  use 
is  to  indicate  to  us  all  the  formal  elements  and  conditions 
of  dependent  truth.  It  points  out  to  us  and  leads  u^  to  the 
consideration  of  the  several  propositions  which  disconrM; 
contains,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  several  projiosi- 
tions  it  leads  to  the  terms,  and  there  it  leaves  us. 

The  cause  of  this  confusion  between  logic  and  roet.*iphysir 
is  obvious,  and  lies  in  the  necessity  which  all  men  feel  of 
a nietaphyiic  of  some  kind  or  other.  General  terms 
and  general  propositions,  the  elcnicnls  of  every  material 
syllogism,  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  long  before  its 
consciousness  is  awakened  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  reason;  and  in  many  minds  this  consciousness 
is  never  callerl  into  existence,  l/igicians  dearly  perceive 
the  value  of  the  syllogistic  forms  as  an  aid  and  a formal 
help  in  analysing  the  reasoning  process  in  a given  case: 
they  also  ^.ee  or  feel  that  the  reasoning  process  in  itself 
is  not  knowledge,  but  they  sec  that  it  is  a means  to  know- 
ledge. Its  harronnes.s  in  itself  is  confounded  with  iu 
productive  i>owers  when  exercised  on  a material,  and  lienco 
they  have  come  to  confound  its  opi*raling  energies  with  its 
products;  as  if  a man  should  confound  his  tools  with  that 
which  ia  produced  bv  his  tools  operating  on  hi*  materials. 

A pure  logic  will  lead  all  men  to  a metaphysic,  for  a piiro 
logic  has  its  use  in  its  applications.  A metaphysiv,  us  a 
system,  if  it  does  not  contain  a logic,  will  lead  to  llie  result* 
of  mo»t  systems  of  nietapliysic.  that  is.  to  none  at  all. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  study  of  logic  i.s  perhaps  the 

C roper  intro(luction  ton  metaphysic;  and  it  were  much  to 
0 wished  that  all  who  have  written  on  tho  latter  had  first 
been  bubjerted  to  the  discipline  of  the  former. 

The  forms  of  the  Syllooism  ore  considered  under  ihnt 
article,  consistently  with  the  jfian  of  this  work.  In  tho 
mean  time,  till  wo  have  some  system  of  logic  in  our  lan- 
guage w hich  in  founded  upon  and  grows  out  of  some  philo- 
sophical system,  it  is  better  for  the  student  to  study  only  a 
purely  formal  logic,  which  is  independent  of  any  philosi»- 
phtcal  system,  and  to  apply  i4  to  his  various  studies.  For 
such  pui-posc,  a small  pamphlet  such  as  Pmfe-sor  l)e 
Morgan’s  ‘ First  Notions  of  Lo;^c,  preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Geometry,*  London,  18.19,  seems  lo  ub  the  only  kind  of 
book  in  our  language  that  cun  be  safely  recommended. 

The  (jucHtiun,  What  is  I*ogic  ? has  bticn  a matter  of  much 
dispute.  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether  logic  is  a sci- 
ence or  an  art.  or  both — an  idle  question,  which  may  be 
safely  left  undecided.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  what 
is  comprehended  m tho  term  logic,  and  this  has  partly  been 
attempted  here.  It  is  also  of  some  importance  to  show 
that  the  notions  of  this  science  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  exact  among  the  Greeks  and  Roroaus,  which  may  be 
ono  cause  of  the  traditional  confusion  as  to  the  limits 
of  logic,  which  has  been  $o  common  in  modern  times. 
It  may  be  also  useful  to  show  what  logic  is  conceived  to  bo 
by  some  modem  writers. 

There  is  no  denniiion  of  logic  in  the  extant  works  of 
Arislollo;  and  if  wc  deduce  from  his  Organon,  as  we  now 
have  it,  our  notion  of  what  the  term  eomnrchcuds,  we  shall 
find  that  it  contains  a great  deal  which  dues  not  belong  to 
logic  os  it  has  been  understood  by  those  who  have  formed 
the  most  exact  notions  of  it.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  logic  is  from  the  writings  of  all  who  have 
written  on  lode,  it  will  be  found  im)>ossiblo  to  form  any 
exact  notion  ol  its  limits  and  objects. 

Dialectic  is  distinguished  by  Cicero  {Topira,  2)  from 
Topic.  ‘All  exact  argumentation,’  he  observes,  ‘ consists  of 
two  parts,  one  comprehending  invention  (unam  invenieiidt), 
and  the  other  judgment  (alteram  jiidit'andi).'  Ho  assigns 
to  Aristotle  pre-eminence  in  both,  and  speaks  of  the  Stoic* 
as  having  especially  applied  themselves  to  the  latter,  which 
they  named  Dialectic.  But  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  pure  logic,  as  appears  from  what 
Cicero  bays  in  his  treatise  ‘ On  the  Orator*  (ii.  38),  and  also 
from  the  statement  of  tho  Stoical  opinions  ns  to  dialectic 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno  of  Citium. 
The  Stoic  dialectic  seems  to  have  comprehemled  logic  and 
more,  as  will  hereafter  appear;  and  yet  it  couiprohended 
less  than  the  logic  of  the  Feripateiics.* 

• Pee  »l«o  tlie  lh|eefotd  dltliim  of  Pl«lk<Kij»liT  hy  IHOf-nr*  T.«eH>ai  (Pmm- 
wi«a).iuto  Hiysie  tf  Bthlr  v).  bnit  Dulectic  (,8iaXlimjrdv). 

Zeoo  of  E l«a  cuoiltletoil  m lit*  tbuMler  of  <Ua]«cUc, 
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In  Dr.  Whttoly’g  tretUie,  as  may  be  collected  from  a 
comparison  of  various  passages,  logic  seems  to  bo  convert' 
ible  with  svllogistic.  To  reason,  in  the  strict  sense  or 
tlte  word,  U to  make  use  of  arguments  (p.  18);  an 
a^ument,  when  regularly  expressed,  is  a syllogism  (p.  25) ; 
and  logic  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  reasoning  (p.  1): 
from  which  it  follows  that  to  syllogise  and  to  reason  are 
convertible,  and  that  logic  is  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  (p. 
7.1X*  This  seems  to  bo  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  if 
such  be  the  proper  notion  of  logic,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  science  are  very  limited  indeed.  But 
limited  as  they  really  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
exercise  of  reducing  argumentation  to  syllogistic  forms  still 
contains  more  than  those  may  bo  inclined  to  suppose  who 
have  not  been  disciplinod  in  this  practice. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  Dr.  Whately  says 
of  the  word  argument.  ' Every  argument,'  ho  obi^rves, 
'consists  of  two  parts,  that  which  is  proved,  and  that  by 
means  of  which  it  is  proved;’  and  he  adds  in  a note,  that 
this  is  the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  word  argument,  but 
that  in  popular  use  argument  is  often  employed  to  denote 
the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone.  But  this  is  a mistake: 
the  popular  use  is  the  correct  use,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
cases.  When  a man  is  said  to  use  a good  argument,  he 
urges  or  suggests  something  which  is  either  proved  or  uni* 
vcrsally  admitted,  and  the  goodness  of  his  argument  con- 
sists in  its  being  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
obviously  comprehending  within  it  something  which  it  is  his 
object  to  establish  or  prove.  lie  who  argues  well,  possesses 
the  inventive  faculty  as  defined  by  Cicero.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  citablisli  one  or  more  things,  and  to  command  the 
assent  of  his  hearers  by  presenting  to  their  minds  such 
propositions  os  only  need  to  be  presented  in  order  to  com- 
innnd  asseiil,  and  which  are  comprehensive  enough  to  cm- 
brace  the  particular  things  which  be  has  to  establish.  The 
argument,  in  the  |>opular  sense,  is  the  premises  of  the 
svilogisra ; or  it  is  the  middle  term  : and  it  is  accordingly 
explained  by  Cicero  (T*rpica,  2)  to  be  * ratio,  qu»  rei 
dubin  facial  fidom,'  the  reason,  which  givc.s  credibility  ' 
to  a thing  that  is  doubtful.  Of  course  that  which  is 
proved  or  to  be  proved  cannot  be  an  argument  within 
Cicero’s  meaning  of  the  term.  Dr.  Whately  himself  says, 

* that  which  is  used  to  prove  the  question,  if  stated  laxt  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  calle<l  the  reason* 
But  it  is  equally  the  reason  whether  placed  first  or  last,  and 
is  called  the  reason  with  strict  technical  propriety,  whatever 
may  be  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  discourse.  The  proper 
name  fur  the  syllogism  is  argumentation,  of  which  the  two 
premises  are  the  argument;  and  this  is  the  souse  in  which 
antient  logical  writers  understood  argumentation  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Logic  is  explained  by  Kant  with 
bis  usual  clearness.  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought.  Logic  maybe  considered  from  two  points  of  view, ! 
as  General  or  Special.  General  logic  C4>raprelienda  only  i 
the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  which  there  can  bo 
no  exercise  of  (he  Understanding,  and  it  has  no  reference 
to  any  diflerenco  in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Special  logic  comprehends  the  rules  of  thinking  rightly  on 
any  given  subject.  General  logic  again  is  oitlicr  Bure  or 
Applied  logic.  In  the  former  we  abstract  from  all  empirical 
conditions  under  which  our  understanding  is  excrcisra,  as 
for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  senses,  imagination,  me- 
mory, &c.  A General  and  Pure  Logic  has  consequently 
only  to  deal  with  pure  d 77n'ori  principles,  and  is  a canon  of 
the  Understanding  and  of  the  Reason,  but  only  in  respect 
to  the  formal  part  of  its  use;  the  matter  which  is  its  object 
may  be  either  empirical  or  transcendental.  A General 
Loiiic  is  called  Applied  when  it  has  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Understanding  under  the  subjective 
empirical  conditions,  which  wc  learn  from  psychology.  It 
has  consequently  empirical  principles,  though  it  is  so  for 
General  Itiat  it  has  reference  to  (he  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing without  any  distinction  of  objects.  In  General 
Xo^ic  consequently,  tlie  part  which  comprehends  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Reason  must  bo  absolutely  separated  from 
tliat  which  is  Applied,  though  still  General  Logic.  The 

* Dr.WbktfIjrMyi.  *Tbe  third  operatioa  of  lh«  nlod.  Mmaijr.  rM*ooio((ar 
dUrvom)  «kprra»rd  in  «runla,h  urfwttt ; ood  «n  »rr»i>^t.  •UtMl  ai  ^1 
tf%glk  uri  In  iu  t«vuUr  A'*',  t*  collid  a ■ylloiri«iB  j lha  thinl  part  of  l^e 
tlian'lbn*  trirau  oC  iSe  TIm  otfiar  two  parla.  wlilch  ara  bripSy 

tfMlad  by  Dr.  Wniaieljr,  ara  — e.  1.  * Of  lha  oparaljona  of  thp  nind  mod  of 
lama  aod  c.  S.  ’ Of  prapoaitkiM.'  b«l  thav  ora  rrrj  ioemaplatr,  atHl,  ••  «e 
Ihink,  Very  daSeWut  la  lofleal  yraciaioa.  Tbara  it  a Sopplrmant  to  e.  1. 


first  part  only  is  properly  a science,  though  brief  and  dry, 
as  the  regular  exhibition  of  an  elementary  view  of  the 
Understanding  must  be.  In  this  science  then  logicians 
must  always  bear  two  rules  in  raiod:-*- 

I.  As  General  Logic,  it  abstracts  from  everything  which 
the  understanding  contains  as  knowlotlge.  and  from  all  dif- 
ferences in  its  objects,  and  it  has  only  to  do  with  the  pure 
form  of  thought. 

; 2.  As  Pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 

I se<]uently  derives  nothing  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed) 

I from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  at  all  on 
tlie  canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a denionslralcd 
j science,  and  everything  in  it  must  be  absolutely  d priori 
j true.  [T^^niyCrilikder  Reinen  Vemunfl,  p.  55.  &c.,  ed.  1S28-) 

By  Applied  Logic,  Kant  understands  an  exhibition  of  the 
understanding  and  the  rules  of  its  necessary  exercise  in 
eoncreto,  namely,  under  those  accidental  conuitions  of  the 
I subject  which  may  assist  or  impede  its  exercise,  and  all 
I which  are  only  empirical  data.  It  treats  of  attention,  its 
I impediments  and  consequences,  the  origin  of  error,  the 
I slate  of  doubt,  conviction.  &c. 

General  logic  then  abstracts  from  all  our  knowledge, 
that  is.  from  all  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  an  object, 
and  contemplates  only  the  logical  form  in  the  reUiiion 
of  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  to  one  another,  that  is, 
tho  form  of  thought  generally.  So  far  as  truth  is  con- 
cerned, since  logic  is  conversant  only  about  the  general 
and  necessary  rules  of  thought,  the  crilcrien  of  its  truth 
must  lie  in  these  rules;  and  whatever  contradicts  them  ia 
false,  for  logic  would  then  contradict  ilstdf.  Yet  though  a 
logic  may  be  consistent,  that  is,  not  self-controtliclory,  vet 
it  may  be  contradictory  to  the  object;  consequently  the  bare 
logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  conformity  of  know- 
ledge with  ilic  general  and  formal  laws  of  thought  and  of 
the  reason,  is  the  conditio  sine  qud  non,  and  consequently 
the  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Further  however  logic 
cannot  go,  and  any  error  which  affects  not  the  form,  but 
the  mailer,  logic  has  no  means  of  detecting. 

A recent  German  w’riter  has  viewed  logic  in  a somewhat 
different  light,  and  given  it  a wider  range.  The  difficulty  of 
presenting  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  principles 
of  Hegel  uy  a few  extracts  must  be  tho  apology  for  this  im- 
perfect attempt;  the  obscurity  of  the  exposition,  if  such  it 
shall  oppear,  may  be  partly  though  not  entirely  due  to  our- 
selves. 

* That  which  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  logic,  is 
viewed  altogether  independent  of  any  metaphysical  signifi- 
cation. In  its  present  condition  this  science  has  no  subject* 
matter  (inhalt)  in  the  sense  in  which  subject-matter  is  con- 
sidered as  a reality  and  as  a truth  in  tho  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  terra.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  a formal 
science  which  is  devoid  of  truth.  The  region  of  truth  liow'- 
ever  must  not  be  sought  for  in  that  material  which  people 
expect  to  find  in  logic,  and  to  the  want  of  which  its  unsa- 
tisfactory nature  is  usually  attributed ; but  the  emptiness  of 
logical  forms  rather  lies  in  the  way  in  which  (hey  are  con- 
sidered and  handled.  So  far  as  luteal  forms,  considered  as 
determinate  notions,  are  disjointed  from  one  another,  and 
not  bound  together  in  organic  unity,  they  are  dead  forms, 
and  hare  not  in  them  the  spirit  which  is  their  living  con- 
crete unity.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  no  solid  subject- 
matter  (inbait) — no  matter  which  of  itself  would  be  a real 
substance  (gehalt).  The  lubjoct'malter  which  is  looked  for 
in  logical  forms  is  nothing  else  than  a firm  foundation  and 
concretion  of  these  abstract  determinations;  and  such  a 
substantial  essence  is  usually  sought  for  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  science.  But  the  logical  reason  is  itself  the  Substantial 
os  Real  matter,  which  unites  in  itself  all  abstract  determina- 
tions, and  is  their  solid  absolute  concrete  unity.  Tliore  was 
no  need  then  to  look  far  for  a subject-matter,  as  it  is  usually 
called ; it  is  not  the  fault  of  logic  if  it  appears  empty,  but  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  way  of  considering  it.’ 

'Iu  forming  judgments  and  conclusions,  when  the  opera- 
tions are  csp^ially  referred  to  and  grounded  on  (he  quan- 
tity of  the  notions,  everything  rests  to  an  external  difference, 
in  a mere  comparison,  and  becomes  a pure  anslytical  pro- 
cess and  calculation  void  of  all  nleas.  The  deduction  of  (be 
so-called  rules  and  laws  of  conclusions  in  particular,  is  not 
much  better  than  a handling  of  sticks  of  different  lengths  in 
oMer  to  sort  them  out  and  lie  them  up  according  to  ibeir 
magnitude — nothing  else  than  the  child’s  game  of  select- 
ing and  putting  together  the  pieces  of  a picture  which  is 
coroi>osed  of  parts.  This  exercise  of  thought  has  accordmgly 
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not  unaptly  been  compared  with  ariihrootic,  and  arlibractic 
has  been  compared  with  it.  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are 
considered  independent  of  any  notions,  aa  something  which, 
independent  of  their  equality  or  inequality,  that  U,  indepen- 
dent of  their  absolute  cxtenial  relation,  have  no  signification, 
as  something  which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their 
relations  express  a thought.  When  it  is  mechanically 
ascertained  that  ) multiplied  by  | make  this  operation 
contains  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  thought  as  the 
ascertainment  whether  in  a given  figure  this  or  that  conclu- 
sion can  be  made.* 

Hegel  remarks,  that  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  an 
individual  mind,  logic  may  be  compared  with  grammar. 
Both  logic  and  ^ramar  are  something  different  for  him 
who  first  approaches  them  and  science  in  general,  and  for 
him  who  comes  back  from  the  sciences  to  them.  He  who 
begins  to  learn  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  sees  in  them 
nothing  but  themselves*  he  who  has  mastered  a language, 
and  compares  it  with  other  languages,  is  in  a ca^city  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  these  rules  and  forms.  Through 
the  grammar  he  can  reach  the  expression  of  the  mind,  the 
logic,  llie  case  is  the  same  with  a man's  first  introduction 
to  logic:  its  signification  is  limited  to  itself.  Logic  must 
be  learned  as  something  which  a man  comprehends 
and  understands,  but  in  which  extent,  depth,  anu  further 
meaning  ate  not  discovererl.  It  is  not  till  we  have  a deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  other  sciences  that  the  logical  becomes 
for  the  mind,  subjectively,  not  a mere  abstract  universal,  but 
o universal  which  comprehends  within  it  the  abundance  of 
the  particular:  just  as  the  same  moral  maxim  in  the  mouth 
of  a youth,  even  if  he  understands  it  correctly,  has  not  the 
signification  and  the  comprehensive  meaning  which  it  has 
in  the  mind  of  a man  of  long  experience,  to  wmom  the  words 
convey  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  Thus  the  logical  can- 
not be  fully  estimated  until  it  is  made  the  result  of  experience 
in  the  sciences:  it  then  presents  itself  to  the  mina  as  the 
universal  truth,  not  as  a particular  knowledge  co  existent 
with  other  matter  and  realities,  but  as  the  essence  of  all 
other  knowledge. 

* Logic  has  been  defined  (by  Hegel)  as  the  science  of  the 
pure  thought,  which  has  for  its  pnneipium  (princip)  tho 
pure  knowledge  (wissen) ; not  an  abstract,  but  a concrete 
living  unity;  and  concrete  in  this  way,  that  in  it  there  are 
undeniably  opposed  to  one  another  the  consciousness  of  a 
subjective  self-existence,  and  a second  such  existence,  an  ob- 
jective ; and  that  existence  is  known  as  a pure  Notion  in 
itAcIf,  tnd  tho  pure  Notion  is  known  as  tho  reel  existence. 
Those  then  are  the  two  momenta  which  are  contained  in 
tho  logical.  But  they  are  only  known  as  existing  insepa- 
rably, and  not  each  in  the  consciousness  as  existing  by  itself ; 
but  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  their  being  also  known  as  dif- 
ferent (yet  not  self-existing)  that  their  unity  is  not  abstract, 
empty,  and  inactive,  but  concrete. 

'This  unity  constitutes  the  logical  principium  (princin)n-s 
its  clement,  so  that  the  development  of  this  difference,  which 
is  always  in  it,  takes  place  trr'Mm  this  element.  Thus  the 
entire  notion  is  to  be  considered  in  (he  one  ca«e  as  existing 
Notion,  in  the  other  as  Notion  simply:  in  the  former  case 
it  is  notion  by  itself  of  reality  or  existence ; in  the  latter  it 
U notion  as  such,  self-existing  notion. 

' Logie  will  therefore  be  divided  into  tho  logic  of  the  notion 
as  existence,  and  of  the  notion  as  notion ; or.  to  make  use  i 
of  the  common  though  very  indefinite  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, into  the  objective  and  subjective  logic. 

‘Consistently  with  the  fundamental  clement  of  tho  unity 
of  the  notion  in  itself,  and  the  connected  inseparability  of 
its  momenta,  these  momenta  must  be  viewed  also  in  their 
mutual  relations,  so  far  as  they  arc  different,  and  so  far  as 
tho  notion  is  considered  with  respect  to  a difference.  Hence 
arises  a sphere  of  Mediation  (vcrmittlung),  or  of  the  notion 
as  a system  of  refiectire  determinations,  that  is,  of  the  ex- 
istence passing  into  the  internal  existence  of  tho  notion, 
which,  in  ibis  way,  is  not  viewed  as  such  by  itnlf,  but  is 
affected  by  the  immediate  existence  as  by  a thing  properly 
external  to  itself.'  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  es)cnco 
(wvsen),  which  stands  between  the  doctrine  of  existence 
and  of  the  notion  ; but  in  the  general  division  of  Hegel's 
work  it  is  placed  under  (he  objective  logic,  inasmuen  as, 
though  the  essence  is  certainly  the  Internal,  yet  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  is  expressly  appropriated  to  the  Notion. 

Hegel's  division  therefore  is  into  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective. or,  more  distinctly,  into: — 

I,  The  Login  of  Existence  (Die  Lngik  dcs  Scyns) 

P.  C,  No.  1040, 


2.  The  Logic  of  Essence  (Die  Logik  des  Wesons). 

' 3.  The  Logic  of  the  Notion  (Die  I-i»gik  des  Begnffs). 

OVi*nenteh(\ft  fh^  Logik,  eralcr  hand.  1832.) 

It  raoy  1m>  useful  to  show  in  a general  way  what  tho 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains.  Tlio 
name  Organon,  or  Instrument,  was  not  given  by.  Aristotle, 
but  U of  a date  posterior  to  him. 

The  following  synopsis  in  given  by  Giulio  Paci,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Organon 


Lofir  U ruB- 
Trruant  alxMl 
the  Syllo- 
sum.  Ac*  ( 
conliDcly  the 
Orcaoon  os- 
pUio*. 


’ 1.  Th«  ParU 

of  a SylU>- 


I With  rffeteoco  to  pri- 
f mary  Noiloui. . . . 

IW'iih  rrfpranee  to  »e- 
con4i>r)  NtAuiua. . , 


TltC  CATEOOStr*. 

On  lifTtBraif  Atiox. 


’OeQcmUy. 


The  PaioK  Av  tr.TTicA. 


j 2, 8}lk>- 


Drmoottrative.  . 


'tpecjally  < DUIortle. 

*Sophi»tir. 


. The  PtMTMJOft 
Amai.ttica. 
TIm*  Topica. 

On  RoruitTio 
KbBXCtll. 


With  this  tabular  view  the  following  general  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  Organon  of  Anstotlc,  by  an  able 
writer,  will  be  intelligible.  ‘ Tho  incorrect  notions  which 


have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
" nature  and  province  of  logic, ''are,  witlioutdetraciion  from 
bis  merits,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  the  philosopher  himself.  Tho  book  of  Cat^gorieft, 
as  containing  an  objective  classification  of  real  things,  i.s 
metaphysical,  not  logical.  The  two  books  of  Pfj4lerior  .inti- 
/y/fcs.as  solely  conversant  about  demonstraiive  or  necessary 
matter,  transcend  the  limits  of  tho  formal  science:  and  tho 
same  is  true  of  tho  eight  botiks  of  Topict,  as  wholly  occu- 
pied with  probable  matter,  its  accidents  and  applications. 
Even  the  two  books  of  iho  Prior  AnaiyUm,  in  which  the 


pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  iwclle<l  with  cxirali>gical 
discussions.  Such,  for  example,  is  tho  whole  doctrine  of 
mudalily  of  syllogisms,  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
pure,  necessary,  and  contingent  matter;  tho  consideration 
of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power 
so  irrelevantly  attributed  to  the  sjUogisni  of  inferring  a true 
conclusion  from  false  premises ; the  distinclimi  of  tliecnthy- 
meme  through  the  extia  formal  cliaracier  of  its  prenii)ie<. 
as  a reasoning  from  signs  and  prubabilities;  the  pluMog- 
nomic  syllogism,  &c.  &c.  Tile  same  is  truuof  the  book  on 
Interpretation  (w«f**  'EpytJjvn’acU  tuul  matters  are  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fallaries  {S»j>hiitic  Elcnchi).  If  Aris- 
totle therefore  did  more  than  any  other  philosopher  for  the 
progress  of  the  science,  he  also  did  more  than  any  other  to 
overlay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede  its  de\u 
lopmenl  under  a precise  and  elegant  form.  Many  ul  ins 
successors  had  the  correclest  views  of  the  object  and  »ci*pe 
of  logic  ; and  even  among  the  schoolmen  there  were  mm<ls 
who  could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adyentiliuus 
sediment,  had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying  tiunr 
principles  to  details  by  the  implicit  deference  then  uxacied 
to  tho  precept  and  practice  of  Aristotle.'  ^Edinburgh 
Review,  April,  1833.) 

It  may  indeed  bo  strongly  suspected  that  the  various 
treatises  which  compose  the  Organon  contain  inierpola- 
tioiis.  Further,  what  wo  now  have  avo  only  a part  of  the 
lugical  works  of  Aristotle  ; and  even  this  part  does  nut  ex- 
hibit simply  a logical  system,  properly  so  called,  but  rather 
a system  of  argumeniativo  dLscuurae. 

\\e  may  remark  of  the  Calegoricft  that  attempts  have 
been  mode  to  found  a pliilusuphical  system  upon  them  us 
explained  by  Aristotle.  They  contain,  as  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Whately,  the  explicit  statement  that  though  a primary  sub- 
stance  signifies  a particular  thing,  as  ' a particular  roan.’  ‘ a 

E articular  horse.’  the  general  term  ' man'  or  ' horse’  (which 
0 calls  a secondary  suostance)  only  appears  to  denote  a par- 
ticular thing,  but  ut  fad  does  not ; for  the  thing  is  not  one* 
as  in  tho  case  of  a ' particular  roan,’  but  is  said  of  many 
(V.  16,  cd.  Pac.).  This  is  a clear  statement  that  general  terms 
do  nut  indicate  realities,  but  ore  only  the  expression  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected. 

In  the  Prior  Analytics  it  has  been  stated  that  the  pure 
^llogism  is  consider^ : the  introductory  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  states  in  a general  way  tho  objects  of  the  science  as 
conceived  by  Aristotle,  and  is  expressed  with  his  cbaracte- 
ristic  clearness. 

• It  is  proper,’  says  Aristotle,  ‘ first  to  stale  about  what 
the  inquiry  u,  and  to  what  the  inquiry  belongs,  namely,  de- 
monsiration  and  demonstrative  science.  Then  we  must 
define  Proposition  iirp6Tit>rt^),  Term  (upof),  and  Syllogism 
(evkXoynr^op) ; and  wliat  is  a perfect  and  what  an  impeirfert 
Yol.  XVII.— C 
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fyllojjism.  Nexl,  what  i»  meant  by  one  thing  being  or  not 
being  in  (he  whole  of  another,  ai;d  u hat  ue  mean  by  u thing 
being  predicated  of  all  or  nunc.  A prn^wsition  liu'n  i»  a 
sontuiK-e  (Xjyoc)  whiidi  athrm»  or  denies  something  of  an- 
other liiing;  and  this  either  universally,  or  particularly, 
or  indefmitely.  By  uiuversnlly,  I mean  where  it  applies  to 
all  or  none;  by  pariiculailv,  where  it  applies  to  part 
or  not  a pari,  or  not  to  alt ; and  by  imlednitely,  where 
it  applies,  or  does  not  apply,  without  anything  being  deter- 
mined as  to  the  whole  or  part.  The  demonstrative  (diro- 
('fiirririy)  proposition  differs  from  tlie  dialectic  (^loXicrurq). 
The  demonstrative  is  an  assumption  of  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  contradiction;  for  he  who  doraonstrutes 
does  not  interrogate,  but  ho  a^umes ; hut  thu  dialectic  is 
an  inicn-oyaiion  as  to  tiie  contradiction.*  Tliis  how- 
ever makes  no  diflerence  with  respect  to  llie  syllogistn  in 
either  cbm*,  for  Imth  ho  who  demunstraies  and  ho  who  inler- 
rog.iies  syllogise  by  assuming  something  to  lie  ]ircdicate<l 
or  not  to  be  predicated  of  another  thing.  Consequently  a 
syllogistic  proposition  wdl  be  simply  an  ulhrmatinn  or  denial 
of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another,  in  the  way  already 
tiitfiiUonctl ; and  a proposition  will  be  dcmonstrnttve  if  it  is 
true,  and  obiainctl  by  means  of  the  original  hypothesis.  A 
dialectic  pro|HMMtion  i«.  with  respect  to  the  Question,  an  inter- 
rogiiiion  about  deiiial : but  to  him  who  svllogises  it  is  the 
a^s'nmptiun  ot  that  which  is  apparent  and  probable,  ns  it  is 
shown  in  ilie  Topica.  "NVlial  then  is  a proposition,  and  in 
W'hat  resps'ct  n syllogistic,  deroonstralive,  and  dialectic  pro- 
ptnitiun  diHer,  will  be  accurately  slated  in  what  fDllows  (in 
the  ‘ Aiialyiica  Posleriom’);  but  for  (be  prc5>enl  purpose 
wlmt  has  iM'cn  already  said  is  sutlicient. 

• 1 rail  Term  that  into  which  a proposition  is  rcaolvetl,  as 

the  ]•rc^Iieate  (r6  and  that  of  which  predi- 

cation IS  Inud^,  with  the  additton  or  nut  of  ‘ being.'  or  * not 
being.’  A .«.yllogi'in  in  discourse,  in  which  certain  things 
being  laid  dow  ii,  Mimething  dtflerciU  fiotn  these  things  ne- 
ce-.sanly  results  by  virtue  oi  tlicso  premises  tr<^  rnvra  iTcai). 
-And  I mean  by  the  words  ' by  viitue  of  the  premises,'  that 
this  something  results  by  reason  of  them  ilti  ravra):  and 
* by  reason  of  iliem  ' 'ocans  that  no  other  term  is  needed  in 
order  to  (his  nere.<sary  result.  Now,  1 call  that  a perfect 
syllogism  which  requires  nothing  e!»e  besides  what  is  as- 
sumtsl  or  granted  in  order  that  iho  neces'^ary  conclusion 
may  appear.  I call  that  an  imj^erfecl  syllogism  which  re- 
■piires  one  or  more  thing*  which  arc  of  necessity  by  virtue 
of  ihe  given  terms,  but  are  not  assumed  in  the  projwsilions. 
For  one  thing  to  be  said  to  lie  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  one 
thing  to  be  predicated  of  the  wholo  of  another,  is  Ihe  same 
thing;  and  1 mean  by  prtHlication  of  the  whole  of  a thing, 
when  one  cannot  conceive  any  part  of  the  one  thing  (the 
Kubject)  of  which  thu  other  cannot  lie  predicatetl ; and  the 
liko  w hen  the  predication  is  of  no  part  of  n thing.’ 

It  w as  apparently  the  object  of  .^ri'<tulle  in  his  so-eallcd  lo- 
gietd  treatises,  us  we  now  have  them,  to  make  a jicrfect  system 
of  argumetilalivediwourHJ,  and  not  merely  a logical  (properly 
BO  called)  system.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  Ins  works  of  this 
class  were  extant  and  amrngvd  according  to  his  own  method, 
we  should  see  still  more  clearly  that  the  whole  wa.s  not  con- 
sidered a logical  system  (as  the  term  logic  is  striiily  under- 
stood), but  that  a it>gical  syaiem  (n*  the  term  is  strictly  un- 
derstood) was  contained  in  it.  Whether  Anstotlo  or  any 
other  person  pul  the  existing  books  of  the  Organon  to- 
gether, neither  the  author  who  conceived  them  in  con- 
nexion with  utic  another,  nor  any  one  else,  considered  them 
as  forming  a pure  logical  or  even  a pure  dialectic  trua- 
tiie,  but  Q treatise  on  argumentation.  And  this  is  dear 
ctiou(^  from  an  examination  of  thu  contents  of  ihe 
Organon,  and  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (TVy/zi'm)  and  his 
coiiinieniator  Boethius,  who  was  himself  n writer  on 
logic.  Roclhius.  who  uses  the  term  /.o^ic,  irifomtn  us 
that  the  Peripalctirs  understood  this  term  as  Ciccro 
undcrsiood  it.  and  Cicero  defines  it  to  be  ' disserendi  diligens 
ratio.’ or  ‘ an  c.xacl  method  of  argumentation.’  The  Peri- 
putotics,  he  ad'U,  understood  logic  to  consist  in  invention 
and  judgment ; but  Iho  Stoics.'^who  ncglecled  inventinn. 
wmsidered  it  to  consist  in  judgment  only,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dialectic.  Tliu*  the  logic  of  the 
Peripatetics  was  larger  than  the  logic  of  the  Stoics.  The 
logic  of  the  Peripatetics  consisted,  tlrst  of  topic  or  invention, 
winch  (oaubos  (he  method  of  easily  discoveringarguments ; 

• Ti}i'  ?iaX(criirdi’  ovirav  tov  fuiX»yiff>aj 

ir«pi  rwj/  iv  jcnt  aicctcpiim  X^ywv.  (Wog.  ni.. 


and  Boethius  remarks  that  .\ristotle  in  his  ' Topica*  treats  of 
the  ‘ maximiD  propositiunes*  (called  loa),  which  are  uni- 
versal propositiuiis,  of  undoubted  Iruih,  which  need  no 
demonstration,  or  probable  pnqiusitiims,  and  from  which 
we  dewceud  to  the  conclusions  of  the  syllogism.  Judg- 
ment is  more  particularly  exercised  in  making  conclu- 
sions (m  coUigendi  ratione),  but  inusmuch  as  all  argu- 
mentation and  syllogising  de^iend  on  and  arc  consirueiud  of 
propositions,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  matter  of  propu- 
siiions  anil  their  connection.  A»  to  the  mutter,  wo  have  (o 
•onsider  whether  the  propositions  are  true,  or  necessary,  or 
probable,  ur  sophistical.  As  to  the  connection,  wc  have  to 
consider  the  union  and  the  com{iusilion  of  the  propositions, 
which  maybe  called  \\\e  form  of  the  argunieuia.  L<^ic 
then  consists  of  invention,  and  of  iheconclusieiis  fiuro  inven- 
tion, or  the  form  of  the  argumentation.  Thu  part  which 
treats  of  invention  supplies  the  instruments  ur  means  for 
invention,  and,  us  already  observed,  is  called  Topice.  The 
part  which  relates  to  judgment  supplies  certain  rules  fur 
discerning  or  st'iiaruiing  (di-cerneiidi),  and  is  called  Analy- 
tico:  so  far  a.s  it  trusts  of  the  connection  or  union  of  propo- 
sitions, it  is  culled  Analylice  Prior ; so  far  us  it  treats  of  the 
inventions  tbomselves,  it  is  called  Analytice  Posterior,  when 
it  is  engaged  about  discerning  nece.-.sary  arguments;  but 
when  it  is  engaged  about  fabc  and  deceptive  arguments 
(cavillatoria),  that  is,  supbistical,  it  is  culled  the  EleiicUi. 
Boethius  then  concludes  that  Aristotle  treated  of  logic  in  a 
more  complole  manner  than  the  Stoic.s,  ‘ since  ho  treated 
of  the  two  things  besides  which  there  is  no  third,  namely 
invention  and  judgment,  while  the  Stoics  neglected  inven- 
tion  and  only  furnished  us  with  the  instruments  of  judg- 
ment.* 

This  statement  of  what  the  l<^c  of  Aristotle  was,  rosy 
help  to  remove  certain  long-root*^  mistake*  on  the  matter. 
Dr.  Whately,  who  coiidnes  logic  to  the  pure  sjllogism  m 
his  Iheoreiical  view  of  the  subject,  though  not  in  las  prac- 
tical ex|Kwitiuii  of  it,  says  that  * with  the  exception  of  Aris- 
totle, hardly  a writer  on  logio  can  bo  mentioned  who  baa 
clearly  perceiveil,  uml  steudiiv  kept  in  view  throughout,  its 
real  nature  ondubjecL'  And  ho  remarks  that  even  Aris- 
totle is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  error  of  mistaking  the 
nature  of  li^ic  and  extending  it  to  subjects  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  connection.  Now  the  fact  is  that  Aristotle's 
logic,  lieing  what  we  have  liere  explained  it  to  be.  is  a very 
diffurciU  tniiig  from  wliut  it  appears  to  be  considered  to 
be  by  many.  To  say  that  Aristotle  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  thu  error  abu^e  mentioned  is  raiheru  singular  expres- 
sion, when  tbree-fourtlisuf  his  Organon  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  pure  syllogism.  In  fact  Aristotle’s  Organon, 
and  his  logic  as  explained  by  Buelliius.  arc  much  more 
liko  Watts's  much-abused  ‘Right  Use  of  Reason'  than  like 
what  m.viiy  modern  writers  take  them  to  be. 

There  is  a siiurt  but  not  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
conicnts  of  Aristoilu’s  Organon  by  Dr.  Thomas  Roid,  Edin- 
burgh. l!»U6.  It  may  however  serve  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  bet<t  account  of  it 
IS  said  to  bo  by  Barlhfletuy  St.  Hilaire,  La  Lof^que  tTArit' 
tote.  vols.  bvo. 

The  controversial  tone  of  this  article,  in  a work  of  this 
description,  may  require  a word  or  two  of  apology.  Until 
the  limits  of  i^ogic  are  better  dodiiud,  the  subject  must  be 
controversial,  fur  the  question  What  is  Logic?  must  con- 
tinually recur.  Tlie  work  with  reference  to  which  these 
remarks  aie  chiefly  made  has  long  bad  a great  circulation, 
and  has  taken  the  place  of  former  treatises,  which  is  a 
sufTicieiil  reason  why  the  errors  of  that  work,  if  sucli  they 
be,  should  be  pointed  out.  In  various  parts  of  bis  work. 
Dr.  Whately  has  explained  with  sufficient  precision  what 
he  <-onsiders  I^ogic  to  be : he  has  in  fact  defined  it  as  the 
pure  syllogism,  irrespective  of  all  material  considerations. 
But  in  (he  execution  of  bis  plan  he  continually  perplexes 
the  reader  with  considerations  as  to  the  matter  of  proixisi- 
tions  and  terms;  ond  he  transcends  tlie  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  science,  as  he  under>taiida  it,  is  confined. 
It  cannot  be  sup|>oscd  that  a writer,  however  able,  can  so 
far  deviate  from  a scientific  meihud  without  serious  pre- 
judice to  his  work.* 

Two  reviews  of  Dr.  Whately’s  treatise  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  one  of  which  appeared  in  thu  * Weilminsicr 

* Thit  ^ilition  of  Hr.  ' Loenc ' tc(em-<l  to  to  Uii*  anki*  i*  tlM 

r<mttlk  Th*  wTitrrdiil  no(  ktauw  dial  tlion*  waa  a «lx(h,  wliiclt  cu»Uia»  >i>nie 
f«w  ait«raiiuni.  till  thkatlickwM  rtjarfy  fnt  lU*  ]>rm.  Tha  rva«lcr  thouW 
rcA;r  UiUt  hj  the  li.mnU  aod  lo  Uu  liuh  ♦aiUooi, 
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Roview*  for  January,  1828;  the  other  in  llio ‘E<linhureh 
llo%iew’  for  April,  183.1.  The  forraor  shows  that  Ur. 
WhaicW  is  not  aluno  in  sonio  of  tho»e  opinions  which  wo 
nmsiiler  erroneous.  The  laUer  is  from  a master-hand,  who 
is  well  acr^uainlod  with  both  aniicni  ond  modern  writers  on 
logic  and  philosophy.  To  this  article  we  are  much  and 
•I'-cpIf  indebted. 

Several  treatises  on  logic  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
which  profess  to  exhibit  the  subject  according  to  a strictly 
■ctentifle  method.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Kiese- 
wui'cr'rt  'Grundriss  enter  .\llffemeinen  Lugik  nach  Kan- 
tiH'hcn  Grund>atzcn.'  &c  , Berlin,  I'Ui. 

A coinplolo  catalogue  of  logical  treatises  wouM  be  very 
long;  and  the  value  of  the  catalogue  would  hanlly  com- 
pt‘n»ate  for  its  length.  Writers  have  formed  their  notions 
of  tho  srience  wiiti  more  or  less  precision,  but  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  kept  within  their  own  limits;  and  this  is  adifllcully 
which  is  inherent  in  the  subject.  If  confined  to  the  bare 
ufTiniiation  or  negation  of  prunusitums  e.xpre^^seil  by  is  or 
M no< ‘(considered  simply  ns  di'ierminaiions  of  quantity), 
and  to  tho  pure  syllogism,  the  theory  of  logic  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  as  a science  it  is  compris^  within  very  narrow 
limits,  if  we  once  transcend  those  bounds,  we  enter  into  a 
wider  sphere,  in  W’hich  this  funnal  logic  liccomes  a mere 
point.  To  ascertain  tho  full  import  of  the  words  is  and  is 
not  in  a proposition  is  the  highest  aim  of  philosophy. 

ORlB.\'SIUS  l'OjMi/3dffu»c,  or  an  eminent 

physiciati  and  the  intimate  fnend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
was  bom  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  according  to  j 
Siiulas  and  Philoslorgius  {Ui’^t.  Ercies,,  vii.  15).  or  rather,  j 
according  to  Kunapius  <De  I’i/is  Phiiosoph.  et  SfifJiist.), ' 
who  was  his  coiileiupurary.  at  Pergumum.  a celebrated  city  i 
of  Mysia,  and  the  birthplace  of  Galen.  After  enjoying! 
the  advantage  of  a good  c-duration.  he  became  a pupil  of 
Zeno,  an  aide  physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Julian  addressed  a Utter  still  extant.  {Epitl.47,)  Oriba- 
sius  soon  became  so  famous  in  the  .practice  of  his  pro- 
feiisioD  as  tu  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar,  to  lake  him  with  him  into  ^ul  as  his  physician. 
A.D.  355.  Eunapius  seems  ( in  an  ambiguous  passage)  to  ins'erl 
that  it  was  partly  by  the  assistance  of  Oribasius  that  Julian 
was  declared  emperor,  ami  says  that  he  has  given  the  parti- 
culars of  the  transaction  in  another  of  his  works,  which  is 
lost.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
upon  the  most  ititimato  terms,  os  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
hatiV  letters  addrcMcd  ^ Oribasius,  which  still  remains 
iEfnst.  17),  amt  is  at  the  same  time  a monument  of  their 
Muporsliiion  ami  pagan  idolatry.  WhenJuUan  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  on  the  death  of  Cunstantius,  a.d.  361,  he  raised 
Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  qumstorof  Constantinople (Sutdas), 
and  afterwards  sent  him  tu  consult  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that  tho 
Oracles  had  ceased  to  utter  preilictions.  <(>drenus, 
CAronic.,  p 3U.1,  cd.  Paris.  1G47.)  Oribasius  accompanied 
the  emperor  in  his  expeilitiun  against  Persia,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  his  death.  (Philostorg.,  loc.  cii.)  He  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  all 
his  estate  eonhscaled,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinianand 
Valens.  He  supported  his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and 
by  his  me<lical  talents  gaiueil  so  much  love  and  reverence, 
that  the  barbarians  (as  they  are  called)  began  almost  to 
adore  him  as  a god.  At  lust  the  emperors,  feeling  their 
loss  of  bis  professiuiial  skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment, 
restored  his  cunhacated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with 
honours.  He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his 
intimato  friend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is  placed 
by  Lardncr  {Heathen  Testimonies,  ^.)  about  the  year  400 
(Isidor.  Pclusiot.,  Efist.,  lib.  i.,  p.  4.37,  ed.  Paris,  1638,  fob), 
and  as  this  was  more  than  Qfiy  years  after  his  attending 
Julian  m Gaul,  ho  roust  have  lived  to  a good  old  age. 
There  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him  (lib.  i.,  p.  85.  and  lib.  iv.,  n.  4k6). 

He  was  the  author,  according  to  Suiaas  and  Photius,  of 
several  works  which  are  no  longer  extant.  A Curamcntacy 
on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  goes  under  the  name  of 
Oribasius,  but  it  is  manifestly  spurious.  The  author,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a Christian,  quotes  tho  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  says  in  tlie  preface  that  bo  wrote  his  work  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Euergotes.  It  is  of  little  value,  and  was 
first  published  at  Paris.  1533,  bvo.,  ed.  Jo.  Guinterius  An- 
dernacus.  Let.  Tho  Greek  text,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has 
never  been  published. 

^Ve  possess  three  works  bearing  the  name  of  Onbesiua, 


which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine,  vix.;  1.  <riiva- 
ywyat  iarpu«i,  ‘ Collecla  Mcdiciiialia  'J.  'Sinop- 

siB  ad  Kiistathium  3.  tifwopiirra,  ‘KupoiiMa  ad  Kuna- 
piuiu,’  or  ' I>e  facile  l^arabihbus-'  The  first  of  thu-e  works 
was  composed,  as  we  learn  from  the  pn^fsec  or  dedication 
preserved  by  Photius,  at  the  command  of  Julian  while 
they  were  in  Gaul  together,  nnd  consisted  originally  of 
seventv  books,  according  to  Photius  {Btfiliotk.,  rod  ccxvii.), 
or,  as  ^uidas  says,  of  seventy-two;  whence  it  is  also  called 
‘ Libn  Ixx.'  Of  this  largo  work,  which 
cons-isteit  almosit  entirely  of  extracts  from  Galen  and 
otlier  authors,  we  possess  rather  more  than  one-third 
part,  namuly,  books  1-15,  24,  25.  43,  44.  45,  46,  47.  48, 
41),  and  5U.*  They  are  extremely  valuable,  both  as  contain- 
ing pussagtts  from  aiUhorswhoM>  worksareno  longer  extant, 
and  also  d»  serving  frequently  to  correct  ami  explain  dilFer- 
ent  sentences  in  Galea's  works.  It  would  he  impossible 
here  to  give  anything  like  a complete  analysis  of  so  large  a 
work,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  leas  nece.ssury  as  it  contains 
I but  little  original  matter  ; but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  contenU,  mentioning  at  the  same  lime 
anything  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  nuiive.  The 
first  five  books  treatof  Dietetics ; lib.  vi.  contains  directions 
about  sleep,  exercise,  friction,  icc. ; lib.  vii.  it  on  venesec- 
tion, arterioloiny.  cupping,  purging,  and  emetics  (lie  says 
that  the  effects  of  holleburu  were  first  tried  upon  dogs  and 
afterwards  upon  men,  and  that  he  cured  by  means  of  u a 
woman  atfected  with  cancer):  lib.  viii.  is  abou|  clysters, 
with  some  more  remarks  on  hoUeburu  and  emetics;  lib. 
ix.,  on  climate,  winds,  &c.,  and  aUo  un  external  applica- 
tions; lib.  X.,  on  natural  and  artificial  baths,  containing  a 
particular  account  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  baihs ; 
the  five  following  books  are  on  Materia  Medica : (he 
twenty-fourth  and  twontr-flfth  books  contain  a complete 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Guleii’s  great  work.  * Do  Usu  Partimii  Cor- 
)x)ns  Humant.'  It  should  here  however  bo  noticA>d  that 
Oribasius  is  the  first  author  who  gives  an  account  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  apt«ar  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  Galen  ; at  least  no  description  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  anatomical  works.  The  pas- 
sage in  Oribasius  occurs  lib.  xxk.,  cap.  8,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : * On  each  side  of  (ho  tongue  you  will  finil  the  orifices 
of  the  vessels  called  salivary  large  enough  to  admit  thgend 
of  a probe  ; they  have  their  origin  at  the  root  of  tlie  tiitigiie. 
where  there  arc  (he  glands  of  the  i^ame  nature,  for  (lie 
vessels  arise  from  them  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  by 
means  of  which  the  salivary  moisture  lubricates  tho  tongue 
itself,  and  alt  the  adjacent  {varts  of  (he  mouth.'  I'he 
above  seventeen  books  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
all  liiat  remained  of  the  They  ilist  ap- 

peared in  Latin  about  1560,  Venet.,  s.  a.,  6vo.,  cd.  J.  Bapt. 
Kasarius,  ap.  P.  Maimtiuin.  Aidi  F.  The  first  fifteen  b<K»ks 
were  published,  Mou^ute,  1808,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat„  ed.  Mat- 
thai,  under  the  title  *XXI.  Veterum  el  Claroruin  Mc- 
dii-orura  Grscorum  Varia  Opuscula,'  &c.  Of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twcnly-fiBh  books  there  is  a good  edition,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1735,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  cd.  O.  Dunduss,  with  the  Hilo 
'Oribasii  Anatomica  cx  Librit  Galeni,'&cc.  Cocchi  however 
published,  Fliiront.,  1754,  fol,  Gr  ami  Lat.,  in  hit  eihtiouof 
the  collection  of  surgical  works  by  Nicotas  [NicbtasI  two 
works  by  Oribasius,  »ipl  Karayftartuv,  ‘Do  Fraciuns.'  ami 
w(p<  * De  Luxaiis,’  which  he  conjr-cturod  to 

be  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the  ccvayMydi. 
and  at  (ho  same  time  be  expressed  bis  opiuion  (hat  the 
forty-third  and  forty-fifih  hooks  had  long  been  before  the 
public  under  the  title  * De  Ijiqueis  et  Marhinaroentis  Chi- 
rurgicis  ex  Hcraco  et  Heiiodoro,'  contained  in  *Vidi 
Vidh  Cbinirgia,'  fob.  Paris,  1544,  and  in  the  twelfth  vol, 
of  Chartier's  edit. of  Hippocr.  and  Galen.  Angelo  Mai  has 
lately  discovered  in  tho  Vatican  library  part  of  lib.  xliv., 

* De  Abscessibus  ;*  lib.  xlv.  ‘DeVariis  Tumoribus;'  hb. 
xlviii.  * De  Laqueis;'  lib.  xlix.  * De  Machinamentis,’  and 
part  of  hb.  1.,  ‘ De  Pudendorum  Morbis.'  These  he  has 
published  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  * Class.  Auctor.  • Vatic. 
Codic.  Edit.,*  6vo.,  Romv,  1831.  The  contents  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  tilled, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  them  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

The  second  of  the  extant  works  of  Oribesiiis  (called 
* P.  R.  DIM*  In  Ot«  i>rwCar«  to  his  un«<lii'd  ' 9<-holM  In  ni|>pi<-r  rt 

GaI.,‘  See-  ( H*(ire.  Fmim.,  Svn.,  1S34.  S toU.1,  UM  h*  di-rwtrm)  iw«,  mor» 
book*  Uwl  hit<'-  W>-ti  uvcrtaok«<l  by  Mai.  W KtnpMiry  wUirb  ib,-y  ■,?<>. 
Thr««  be  Snlendnl  lo  Initrri  m IhMr  {-roiMrr  pliccw  in  Ibr  n«w  r<Uliuti  uf  Oitba- 
«lun  nlilch  be  was  prcparlaf  Sm  tl»e  ptn*  al  Ihe  ItOM  of  hit  rtealh. 
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ffi'wii'if,  * Synopsit*,’  and  addressed  to  his  son  Kustatlnui) 
conMsis  of  nine  bonks  which,  ns  we  luam  from  tiie  preface, 
was  comj»'»'e<l  afiur  (he  former  work,  and  is  on  abridgement 
of  U.  in  rhi!  Ar>i  b»«k  lie  ireais  of  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise. baths,  external  appUcaitons,  cupping,  scariQcation, 
leaching,  &c. ; he  also  gives  directious  for  choosing  which 
Vein  in  the  arm  to  open  in  phlebotomy,  and  says  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  touch  the  median,  on  account  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  nerve ; that  arteriotomy  should  be  performed  on 
tlie  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  He  next  gives  <hb.  ii.)  a 
list  of  simple  drugs  with  their  properties ; lib.  iii.  treats  of 
planters  and  other  external  medicaments ; lib.  iv.,  of  materia 
med.ca;  lib.  v.,  of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  &c. ; lib. 
vi.,  of  fevers,  contagion,  &c. ; lib.  vii.,  of  surgery  ; lib  viiU, 
diseases  of  the  head, eyes,  and  ears,  lycanthropia,  and  hydro- 
phobia; lib.  ix..  diseases  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  kidneys, 
&c. ; also  oil  diabetes,  in  which  disorder  he  recommends 
sudorifics.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work  has  never  been 
publishtsl;  a Latin  translation  by  J.  Bapt.  Kasarius  ap- 
peareil,  Venei.,  1554,  8vo^  ap.  P.  Manulium. 

The  third  extant  work  by  Onbasius  bears  the  title  of 
turdpiera.  ‘Dc  facile  Parabilibus,'  and  is  addressed  to  his 
friend  Eunapius  (ihougii  some  copies  in  the  time  of  Phutius 
read  Euf^eniut),  at  whose  desire  it  was  composed,  and  who 
is  probably  the  author  of  the  ‘ Vits  Philosoph.  ct  Sophist.' 
ii  consists  of  four  books,  which  si*em  to  be  a short  ubridge- 
mentof  his  great  woik.chietiy  taken  from  Galen.  Dioscoridcs, 
and  Rufui.Ephcsius,  It  genuineness  isboubted  by  Sprengel. 
Of  (his  work  also  the  Greek  text  has  never  been  published. 
A Latin  translation  by  J- Sichurd  came  out,  Basil.  15'29, 
ful,  and  another  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  Vend.,  1558,  8vo. 
Rusarius  also  published,  Ba>il,  1557,  3 tom.  8vo.,  an  e^Jition 
of  his  traiislaUuns  uf  all  (he  works  of  Oribasius,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  0rst  volume  of  the  ‘ Mediae  Artis  Prin- 
cipus,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Pari*<.  1567,  2 turn.  fol. 

Onbasius  has  been  called  ‘Galen’s  ajH!,’  and  it  is  true 
that  he  seldom  contradicts  him  ; but  he  has  aUo  inserted  in 
his  works  so  raudi  (hut  is  original,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
ho  should  have  cuiiAncd  himself  to  the  ofHce  of  a mere 
compiler. 

ORICHALCUM,  or  AURICHALCUM,  one  of  the  an- 
tieni  names  for  brass.  [Br.vss.] 

O'RICOU.  [Vfi.xnHiD.K.] 

ORIEL.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  very  obscure,  and 
has  hitherto  batlled  alt  etymologists.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  derived  from  Oriens,  as  if  windows  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  first  intiodut-cd  in  an  eastern  aspect ; of  which  | 
thure  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  probability.  Others  again  : 
have  derived  it  from  orare,  through  the  low  Ijitin  word  | 
oraiorioium,  signifying  a small  oratory  or  prayer-closet,  to 
which  use  such  bays  within  chambers  may  liave  been  occa- 
sionally applied.  The  term  Oriel  however  is  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  meaning  now  affixed  to  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  precise.  It  is  applied  to  that  particular  kind  of 
bay-window  which  is  made  to  project  from  tho  upper  story 
of  a building.  The  distinction  therefore  between  a bay 
and  an  oriel  is  this:  by  tho  former  is  understood  a project- 
ing window,  or  rather  a projection  pierced  with  window 
openings  in  its  entire  width,  and  rising  immediately  from 
the  ground,  whether  it  be  conflned  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  or  carried  up  through  one  or  more  stories  above  ' 
the  ground-lloor;  by  the  latter,  a bay  which  docs  not  descend 
to  tho  ground,  but  is  suspended  over  tho  face  of  the  wall 
Imiicaih  it.  Oriel  accordingly  corresponds  with  the  Gorman 
terms  Erker-fenster  and  Chor-femter,  which  are  almost  tho 
onlv'oncs  of  similar  import  in  any  foreign  language.  This  ab- 
sence of  a name  for  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  thing  itself 
being  scarcely  known  in  the  architecture  of  other  countries, 
and  m our  own  it  occurs  only  in  our  Domestic  Gothic  orTudor, 
such  form  of  window  being  very  rare  indeed  in  ecclesiastical 
structures.  In  our  domestic,  which  also  comprises  col- 
legiate architecture,  it  is  a beautiful  and  valuable  feature, 
and  one  which  admits  of  very  great  divereiiy  of  design,  and 
also  imi>art8  much  varioiyand  liveliness  of  effect  to  a build- 
ing. more  especially  if  there  bo  ground-bays  likewise,  the 
two  kinds  of  projection  both  harmonising  and  contrasting 
with  each  other. 

liiiei  nally  there  is  no  distinction  between  Bays  ami  Oriels, 
inai>m  ucU  a.s  both  the  one  and  the  other  form  a recess  whose 
sidei  are  fUled  with  windows.  But  greater  variety  of  plan 
occurs  inoneU  than  in  bays,  w hich  are  usually  mure  spacious 
as  to  breadth  and  of  shallower  proportions  as  to  depth ; 
they  are  alao  cither  rectangular  in  plw,  or  form  threo  sides 


of  an  octagon,  whether  a regular  one  or  not ; whereas  curved 
forms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  plans  of  oriels,  and 
are  occasionally  combined  with  straight  ones.  Yet  as  similar 
plans  do  occur  in  bays,  no  real  distinction  can  be  founded 
upon  such  accidents  of  design.  Thornbury  Castle,  Glou- 
cestershire, contains  an  example  of  a bay  of  very  unusuil 
character,  both  in  respect  to  plan  and  elevation,  its  plan  in 
the  upper  part  being  different  from  that  of  the  lower,  and 
in  some  degree  projecting  over  it,  as  is  indicatul  in  the  an- 
nexed fibres,  the  ffr»t  of  which  describes  the  plan  of  the 
low  er,  the  other  of  the  upper  floor. 


Though  these  figures  will  suffice  to  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  forms,  for  a complete  illustration  of  this  sin- 
gular specimen  we  must  refer  to  the  ‘Second  Series ot 
Pugin's  Gothic  Examples merely  adding  here,  that,  con- 
sidered singly,  the  plans  have  a picturusi^ue  complexity,  and 
that  such  quality  is  greatly  enhanced  by  tbeir  being  com- 
bined. 

Bays  generally  terminate  in  cither  a plain  or  embattle*! 
para|)et ; but  oriels  are  for  the  most  part  made  to  show  some 
sort  uf  roof,  either  rising  behind  or  resting  upon  the  mould- 
ings which  serve  as  their  cornice.  Occasionallv  ibis  roof 
or  crotrn  is  rendered  an  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  and 
terminated  by  some  kind  of  6nish.  Oriels  may  therefore 
be  described  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  vix.  the 
supporting  portion,  consisting  uf  a scries  of  mouldings, 
splayed  off  so  as  to  come  down  to  a point  below,  somewhat 
afier  the  manner  of  a corbel  (for  which  member  we  would 
accordingly  suggest  corbet-stnid  or  eorbel  bate  as  a signifi- 
cant and  very  convenient  term);  2ndly,  the  body  of  tlic 
oriel,  consisting  of  the  muduw-apron  or  window-parapet, 
and  the  w indow-openings  themselves,  the  fonnerof  which  is 
almost  invariably  panelled  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  lights 
themselves,  whereby  tho  whole  is  made  ta  consist  of  a senes 
of  [lanels,  those  in  the  lower  range  being  blank  or  solid,  the 
others  perforated  and  glaxed;  3sdly,  the  croten  or  roofing, 
occasionally  including  under  that  term  the  ornamental 
finish,  of  w hatever  kind  it  may  be,  above  the  windows,  when 
that  happens  to  form  a conspicuous  termination  to  the 
design,  us  is  the  case  with  the  semicircular  oriel  at  Great 
Cbalfiold,  where  tho  parapet  is  formed  by  o rich  bandeau 
or  crown  of  strawberry-leaf  ornaments  or  Tudor-flou'ert 
with  open  work  between  them.  (For  drawings  of  this  beau- 
tiful example  and  all  its  details,  see  Walker's  A/onor-i/our^ 
at  Great  Chal field.) 

The  corbel-stool  admits  of  very  great  variety  and  freedom 
of  treatment,  it  being  sometimes  formed  uf  few  and  bold 
moulding  and  surfaces,  at  others  of  numerous  and  delicate 
ones.  Neither  does  it  invariably  approach  to  a puint  at  its 
termination,  but  finishes  horizontally,  and  in  some  in' 
stances  in  a line  as  wide  as  the  central  division  of  the  win- 
dow. In  fact  there  is  such  great  diversity  of  design  in 
respect  both  to  the  general  form  and  design  of  the  curbel- 
stool,  that  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties. 
In  sumo  oriels  this  part  is  made  to  assume  the  form  either 
of  a single  or  double  pendant;  in  others  the  mouldings  are 
in  somewhat  a similar  fashion,  being  made  to  slope  down- 
wards instead  of  being  carried  horizontally.  These  pendant- 
like supports  sometimes  rest  upon  or  seem  to  spring  from 
armorial  shields,  carved  heads,  or  other  umaraental  devices: 
neither  are  instances  wejiting  of  the  corbelling  rcsting^ 
upon  a column  or  some  kind  of  slufi,  for  which  member 
the  suitable  denomination  would  be  eorbel-shajt  or  corbel- 
stem.  In  some  later  examples,  anin,  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  insiead  of  being  supportea  beneath  by  corbelhngs, 
toe  window  rests  upon  large  trusses  or  brackets  ; windows 
of  this  description  however  partake  very  little  of  the  cha- 
racter of  oriels,  and  can  hardly  be  described  as  being  of  the 
same  class.  Some  distinctive  term  therefore  for  windows 
of  that  sort  would  be  useful,  as  would  likewise  aomc  others, 
in  order  to  express  various  particulars  which,  for  want  of 
them,  cannot  be  pointed  out  without  more  or  less  of  circum- 
locution. The  term  Jutting-mndoto  might  be  adopted  for 
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that  9peci(toi  of  upper  window,  \t-hich,  although  situated  like 
the  oriel,  meady  juts  out  from  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
forms  warcely  any  recess  within  the  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a window,  either  bay  or  oriel,  forms  on  unusually 
deep  recess  or  distinct  alcove  to  an  apartment,  liavtni;  its 
Celling  defined  from  thiii  room  insteail  of  being  in  con- 
tinuation of  iU  such  window  might,  as  regards  tlie  interior, 
be  vory  well  described  as  a 6ourr-window*,  which  term 
would  at  once  describe  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
ordinary  bay ; the  cxamplo  of  iho  two  oriels  at  Groat  ChalReld, 
which  has  beim  above  referred  to,  perfectly  answers  to 
such  term,  as  they  form  an  aUme  nearly  as  deep  as 
wide,  have  an  enriched  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are  set  within 
an  arch  whoso  mouldings  servo  as  a frame  to  the  whole 
recess. 

Although  no  such  work  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  a 
tnunugraph  on  bays  and  oriels  might  be  rendeied  one  of 
great  interest.  The  materials  for  it  are  abundant,  and  many 
lino  examples  might  be  collected  from  various  colleges  at 
Oxford,  us  Buliul,  Lincoln,  Magdalen,  All  Souls,  St. 
John's,  &c. 

Niirnberg  also  furnishes  some  interesting  specimens'of 
such  windows,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  HeUiel' 
off's  ' Niimbergs  Baudenkuiale  der  Vorzcil,'  including  that 
in  the  Pfarrhof  of  St.  Spbald,  so  greatly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Dibdin  on  account  of  its  bav-relicf  panneU. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by  king 
Edward  11.  in  1326,  on  the  suggestion  of  Adam  dc  Brome, 
his  almoner,  fur  a provost  and  len  fellowrs.  The  number  of 
fellows  has  been  since  increased  by  \arious  benefactions. 
Four,  for  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wills,  and 
Devon,  were  added  by  John  Frank,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  died  a.d.  I441;  one  for  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester, 
by  John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester,  about  the  year 
1-476  ; one  for  the  old  uioecse  of  Lincoln,  by  William 
Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1307;  ami  two  by  Richard 
Dudley,  choiicellor  of  the  churcli  of  Salisbury,  Jj‘29.  Queen 
Anne,  in  1712.  annexed  a prebend  of  Rochester  to  the 

firovoslship  for  ever.  Several  exhibitions  and  scholarships  ' 
lavu  been  founded  in  this  college  by  diS'erent  benefactors,  ^ 
namely,  three  (fur  bachelors  of  arts)  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
bishop  of  London,  1718;  si.x  by  Richard  Dudley,  above 
iiieiinoned.  and  Mr.  St.  Anthony ; four  under  tho  will  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Beaufort,  1744;  two  under  that  of  Mrs. 
Lndw'eil.  1761;  and  two  were  establishe<l  by  the  Society. 
l»3d.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a provost  and 
eighteen  fellows,  with  seventeen  scholars  and  exhibi- 
tioners. 

This  college  took  the  name  of  Oriel  from  a large  mes- 
suage. situated  partly  in  the  pariitb  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxford,  and  partly  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  called  La  Oriole, 
which  was  granted  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  in  1327,  by 
king  Edward  III.,  to  which  they  removed  at  that  time  from 
the  tenement  in  St.  Mark’s  (wrish.  where  they  had  been 
first  established.  The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  ; 
Oxford,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  also  granted  to  tho 
t-oUege  by  king  Edword  III.,  at  Adam  dc  Brome’s  request,  ’ 
chielly  os  a place  of  retircmoiit  fur  the  Society  in  times  of 
plague. 

Among  tho  eminent  jiersons  cflucatctl  at  this  collego 
wore:— -Archbishop  Arundel;  Reynold  Pccuck,  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  the  limeof  Henry  VI. ; Bishop  Huticr.author 
of  the  ’ Analogy Barclay,  the  translator  of  Brandt's  ' Ship 
ofFooles;’  Cardinal  Allen ; Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; Pryune; 
Chief  Justice  Holt;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 

No  part  of  the  picsvnt  buildings  of  this  college  is  of  an 
earlier  dale  th,an  1620,  when  the  southern  and  western 
Sides  of  the  antient  quadrangle  were  rebuilt.  The  hall  and 
chapel,  which  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
ue.e  ie.<Uilt  between  1637  and  1642.  About  orsoonaRer 
this  time,  the  noilh  side  was  reconstructed,  and  made 
uniform  with  the  other  three  sides.  The  hall  is  ascended 
by  siepK,  under  a scmt-hexagunal  porch,  above  which,  in 
mrhes  in  the  main  building,  are  statues  of  Edward  IL, 
Edward  HI.,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Besides  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  tlie 
garden  are  two  handsome  buildings:  that  on  the  east  was 
built  in  1719,  at  the  expease  of  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Lomlon,  before  mentioned ; that  on  tho  west,  called  Carter’s 
building,  was  constructed  in  1729,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  George  Carter.  D D.,  fur  some  time  provost,  who  be- 
queathed his  whole  property  to  this  college,  partly  for  this 
^rpuse,  and  partly  to  purchase  advowsons.  la  1817 


flAoen  additional  sets  of  rooms  were  built  on  tho  south  side 
of  Bishop  Robinson's  wing. 

Between  Carter's  and  Robinson’s  Building  stand*  the 
library,  begun  in  1 788.  from  a design  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt* 
one  of  the  most  chaste  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Oxford. 

The  patronage  of  Oriel  College  consists  in  the  rectories 
of  UAon  Nervet  in  Berks,  Plymptree  in  Devon.  Purlcigh 
in  Essex,  and  of  Cromiiall  and  Tortworth  in  Gloucester- 
shire : the  vicarage  of  Coleby  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Peters 
Salitleetbv,  in  LincolnKliire  ; the  curacy  of  Morton  Pinck' 
ney,  in  Northamptonshire;  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  Oxforu;  the  cv-acy.of  Swayncswicke  and  the 
vicarage  of  Twiverlon,  in  Somersetshire;  the  rectory  of 
Chaldriuglon,  alias  Cholderlon,  in  Wills ; and  the  vicarage 
of  Aberfurd,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books.  Dec.  31, 
1838,  was  327. 

(Chalmers  8 Colltget  and  Ilalh  of  Orfnrdt  vol.  i.,  pp.  77- 
87;  Ingram’s  J/cworio/s  </ Oj/ur<i;  Oxford  Univ.  Calen- 
dar, 1839,  pp.  230-233.) 

ORIFLAMME.  [Banner.] 

ORPGKNES  (Dpiyivijc),  commonly  called  by  English 
writers  Origen,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  tho  year  184  or  183 
A.D.  Porphyry  states  that  he  was  bom  of  heathen  parents 
and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  religion,  but  tliis  is  denied  by 
Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, then  a catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  nt  a later  period 
he  attendeil  the  lectures  of  the  rolebraled  philosopher  Am- 
monius  Saccas.  In  the  year  202  his  father  Leonidas  suffered 
martyrdom.  Though  not  quite  seventeen  yeara  old,  Origen 
was  hardly  restraint  by  the  care  of  his  mother  from  offering 
himself  also  to  martyrdom.  He  sent  a letter  to  his  father 
in  prison,  containing  this  sentence  Take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.*  AAer  his 
father’s  death,  Origen  was  sup;>orted  for  a short  time  by  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  lie  soon  became  able  to  main- 
tain him»eirby  teaching  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Demetrius  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  put  him  ul  the  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  devoted  bitnself  entirely  and  with  great  success. 
During  this  period  he  supporteii  himself  by  the  sale  of  liis 
library  of  antient  authors  fur  a daily  stipend  of  four  oboles, 
wiiich  ho  received  from  the  purchaser.  Wo  are  not  told 
how  long  this  payment  was  continued.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  having  taken  up  the  opinion  that  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  {Matthew,  xix.  12)  ought  to  be  understood 
literally,  he  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  bo  confessed  his 
error  in  this  matter.  Soon  aAer  this  be  learned  Hebrew, 
a thing  very  unusual  at  that  lime  (Hieron , De  Vir.  lUust.^ 
c.  36 );  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  never  very 
groat.  About  the  year  212  his  preaching  reclaitne*!  from 
the  Valentinian  heresy  a wealthy  person  of  the  name  of 
Ambrose,  w ho  afferwarus  assisted  him  materially  m the  pult- 
lication  of  his  Comroentaries  on  tho  Scriptures.  He  wa» 
sent  by  Demetrius  into  Greece  upon  some  ecclesiastical  bu- 
siness, and  on  bis  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordained  a pres- 
byter at  Cs»area  in  Palestine.  This  circumstance  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Demetrius  to  such  a degree,  that  when  Origen  re- 
turned home  he  found  that  prelate  violently  opposed  to  him  ; 
he  therefore  left  Alexandria  and  retired  to  Ceesareaiu  2.31. 
Demetrius  held  twocouncils  at  Alexandria  upon  this  occasion, 
by  the  first  of  which  Origen  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  even 
to  appear  in  the  ciiy ; by  the  second,  he  was  deposed  from  tho 
office  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  e.xcommunicaled.  Deme- 
trius moreover  sent  letters  to  most  of  ihe  churches,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Origen  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Phoenicia,  and  Achaia.  Jerome  slates  that  tliese  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken  because  Origen  was  guilty  of  any  heresy, 
but  solely  firom  jealousy  of  bis  eloquence  and  reputation. 
While  Origen  resided  at  Cnsarca,  he  was  resorted  to  by  per- 
sons from  the  most  distant  places,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  bis  interpretations  of  the  Seripturo.  Among  his 
disciples  were  several  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  church.  Uis  advice  was  now  eagerly  sought  for. 
Mammsea,  the  mother  of  tho  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
sent  for  him  to  Antioch  that  she  might  converse  with  him 
on  religion  ; and  at  a later  period  be  bad  a correspondence 
with  tho  emperor  Philip  and  bis  wife  Sovora.  At  two 
synods  which  were  held  about  this  time  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  the  success,  rare  indeed  in  religtous  controversy,  of 
convincing  his  opponents:  these  were.  Beryllus,  bishop  of 
Boslra  in  Arabia,  who  denied  the  pro-existcnni  of  Christ,  and 
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icnnio  who  l-.u.a  the  opinion  that  the  human  aoul  diei  with 
ilic  hudy.  and  wiH  he  revived  with  it  again  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. He  also  paid  visits  to  the  churches  of  Ruinu  and 
Athens  ; the  former  of  these  visits  was  sc>ine  time  before  he 
left  Alexandria,  and  the  object  of  it  was,  as  tie  himM;lf  tclU 
us,  • to  sec  the  most  antient  church  of  the  Romans.’  When 
lie  was  sixty  years  old  he  permitted  his  diMourscs  tu  lie 
taken  duwn  in  short-hand.and  jn  this  way  above  a thuuisand 
of  Ills  homilies  were  preserved. 

It  was  about  this  lime  that  ho  wrote  an  answer,  in  eight 
lh>oks.  to  the  ohjectiuni  brought  against  Christianity  by 
Cel&us.  a philosopher  who  lived  in  the  rei^s  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Aiitonines,  in  a work  enliitoJ  ‘TIio  True  Word*  {Aoyof 
The  objections  of  CeUus,  as  they  appear  from  the 
atiswernf  Origen  (fur  the  work  itself  is  lost), are  of  a frivolous 
and  malignant  character,  atid  the  work  of  Origen  has  been 
esieemeil  b <ih  in  ancient  and  modern  tiroes,  nut  only  as  a 
saiisfartory  answer  tu  hi»  opponent,  but  as  one  of  the  best 
apologies  fur  ihe  Chiistiun  religion  that  have  been  written 
by  the  antients. 

In  the  Decian  persecution  (a.d,  25U)  Origen  was  impri- 
tonuil  and  suffered  great  tortures,  lie  died  shortly  after 
his  release  from  prison,  some  say  atT>re,  in  a.d.  203,  in  iho 
sixty-ninth  or  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Origen  is  undoubiciUy  one  uf  the  roost  reroarkable  men 
among  the  antient  Christian  writers.  His  talents,  elo- 
quence, ami  learning  have  been  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christian  writers,  but  by  hoaihen  pliiloi^phera,  including 
I’urpliyry  liirosclf.  Jerome  calls  him  'a  man  of  irainurtal 
genius,  who  understood  logic,  geometry,  ariihmetic,  music, 
grammar,  rliotoric,  and  all  the  sects  uf  the  phiiosupbers 
so  that  he  was  resorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular 
literature,  whom  he  received  chiclly  that  he  might  embrace 
the  opportuniiy  of  instructing  them  in  the  falili  of  Christ.’ 
(Dfi  J’ir.  Jlitisi , c.  S-i.)  Elsew  heie  he  calls  bun  the  greatest 
teacher  since  the  a))ustles.  We  find  this  same  Jerome  how- 
ever at  a later  ]>eriod  of  his  life  violently  attacking  Origen 
and  approving  of  the  perseculiun  of  Uis  followers.  Sulpiciirs 
Beverus  says  that  in  resiling  Origan’s  works  hu  saw’  many 
thingsthnt  pleased  him.  but  many  in  which  he  (Ongen)  was 
undoubtedly  miKtaken  : he  wonders  how  one  and  the  i>ame 
man  could  be  sodilTeteni  from  himself;  and  adds,  ‘where 
he  is  right,  he  has  not  an  equal  since  the  apostles  : where 
he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has  erred  more  shamefully.’ 
{Dialog , i.  3.)  AU  agiec  that  he  wus  a man  of  an  active 
and  powerful  mitidatidof  fervent  piety,  fond  of  invcstigaiing 
truth,  and  free  from  all  mean  prejudices,  of  the  mu:>t  pro- 
found learning  and  of  the  most  uniiring  industry.  His  whole 
life  was  occupied  in  wriliug,  teaching,  and  especially  in  ex- 
plaining the  bcriplures.  No  man.  certainly  none  in  antient 
times,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  wriiings 
and  to  spread  them  among  tlic  people,  and  perhaps  few  liavo 
introduced  mure  dangerous  principlcit  into  their  interpreta- 
tion. For,  whether  from  a defect  in  judgment  or  from  a 
fault  in  his  education,  he  applied  to  the  holy  scriptures  the 
ullegoriral  mclluKl  which  the  I’lutuiiists  Used  in  interpreting 
the  heathen  mythology.  He  says  hmuelf  that  ‘ the  source 
of  many  eviU  I c-.  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part 
of  scripture.  Those  w ho  do  so  shall  not  attain  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Let  us  therefore  seek  after  the  spirit  and  the 
substantial  fruit  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and  myste- 
rious.’ And  again,  'the  scriptures  are  uf  little  use  to  those 
who  understand  them  as  they  are  written.* 

In  the  fourtliccnluiy  the  writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent 
controversies  in  the  church.  Epiphanius,  in  a letter  pre 
servud  by  Jerome,  otiumerates  eight  erroneous  opinions  as 
contained  in  hi»  works.  He  is  cfiurged  with  holding  here- 
tical notions  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; with 
maintaining  that  the  human  suul  is  nut  creatHd  with  the 
body,  but  bus  a previous  existence  ; that  in  the  resurrection 
the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members  as  before;  and 
that  future  punishments  will  not  be  eternal,  but  that  both 
fallen  angels  and  wicked  men  will  bo  restored  at  some  dis- 
tant period  to  the  favour  uf  God.  (liieruii , /?r^.,lib.  ii.. 

tom.  IV.,  p.  ^l>3.)  These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by 
his  followers,  who  maintained  thaltho  ]»asi>agcs  from  which 
they  were  ilrawn  had  been  interpulated  in  his  writings  by 
heretics.  In  41)1.  Theophilus,  buhup  of  Alexandria,  held  a 
syno<l.  ill  which  Ongen  and  his  foUuwers  wore  condemned, 
and  the  rending  of  his  works  was  prohibited ; and  the  monks, 
mo^t  of  whom  were  Ongcnisls,  were  dnveu  out  of  Alex- 
andria. His  opinions  were  again  condc-miiud  by  the  second 
gtueral  council  of  Consiaiuinople,  in  a.u.  633, 


The  roost  important  works  of  Origen  were  bis  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  te.xt  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  wore  the  results  of  a diligciit  roilaiion  of 
manuscripts.  The  ‘Tetrapla’  contained  the  four  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Sijuuagint,  and  Tlieo- 
dotion,  arrangetl  in  four  columns.  The  addition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  one  column,  and  of  the  same  in  Greek  cha- 
rjeicrs  in  another,  formed  the  ‘ Ilexaula.’  Of  this  great 
j work  only  a few  fiagmcnis  remain,  the  best  edition  of  which 
; is  that  by  Monifaucon.  in  2 vul».  fob,  Paris,  1713.  Of  his 
' other  works,  which  were  so  numerous  that  one  author  .Htates 
I that  he  wrote  six  thousand  vulumes,  tho  greater  number 
j have  perished.  His  ‘Stromata”  and  ‘ Principia’  (n^ldpxw)') 
illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christiauilv  according  to  his  jmi- 
I culiar  method  of  iuierprctation.  The ‘Stromata”  was  in 
^ ten  parts,  and  illustrated  the  doctiinus  of  ChrUtianity  by 
: coinpaiing  them  with  the  ouiniuns  of  tlie  philosophers. 

; Three  fragments  of  this  woik  are  preserved  by  Jerome. 
The  ‘Principia’  was  in  four  books,  but  we  only  possess  a 
{ short  notice  of  it  in  the  ‘ Myrioblon’  of  Phutius  (cod.  viii.y, 
anexlroet  in  Eusebius  lCo«/ra  Murcellum  Aneyranum,  lib. 

' i.,  ono  or  two  in  .luviinian's  Letter  to  Mela,  and  tome  frag- 
: ments  in  the  ‘ Philucalia.’  Kuflnus,  in  the  fourth  century, 
made  a Latin  translation  of  the  'Principia,*  which  is  still 
extant;  but  Uuniius  lias,  by  his  own  confession,  added  so 
, inui'h  (u  Origen's  work,  tliat  it  cannot  bo  taken  as  a fair 
exhibition  of  his  ujiiniuns.  Indeed  all  the  extant  works  of 
Origen  are  very  much  corrupted. 

have  still  in  Gri-ck  bis  treatise  ‘Of  Prayer,”  his 
I • Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,’  his  ‘ Apology  for  tho  Clinstiaii 
I Religion,”  an  Epistle  to  Africanus,  another  tu  Gregory 
! Tliaumaturgus,  and  fragments  of  a few  other  epistles  : part 
' ofhis’ Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  ihe  Old  and  New  Test a- 
I ment;*  * Philocalia.”  containing extractsfrom  bis wurks  made 
' bv  Gregory  of  Naziunsus  and  Basil  the  Great;  and  in  the 
j ‘Ciileme’  there  are  many  notes  ascribed  to  Ongen,  which 
I Huet  however  considers  to  bu  spurious.  Sevcial  of  his 
Works  remain  in  Latin  iraiialations,  made  by  Jerumo 
I and  Riiflnus,  but  chiclly  by  the  latter.  Complete  lists  of 
: Ills  extant  wiirUs  are  given  by  Huet,  Cave,  Ila<mage.  Du 
I Pm.  and  TdWmont,  and  by  Fabricius  in  the  liibl.  G’rrec., 
j V.  i.,  26.  The  Ktiimiard  ediiiun  of  his  whole  wurks  is  that 
of  De  la  Rue.  in  4 vols  fd..  Paris,  1 73.1. 

(Huet,  Orij;eniana:  Lardiier’s  CretUiility,  part  ii..  chap. 

I 33.  and  the  authuiities  quoted  by  him ; Mosheiin's  Eceleti- 
' attiral  lltKlory.) 

\ OUl'GENKS,  also  a pupil  of  Ammonias  Satcas,  must  be 
I di'*tiiiguUbed  from  the  other  Ongen.  Longinus  and  Por- 
; pliyry  mention  three  of  his  works,  entitled,  * On  Dfetuuns,’ 

; the  ‘ Deiniurgus,”  and  ‘ Galienus.’ 

, 0R1HGEL.\.  a city  of  Spain,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
I district  of  Orihuela,  in  the  kingdutn  of  Valencia.  It  is 
I Riluated  in  33"  b'  N.  lat.  and  1°  W.  lung.,  and  lies  on  the 
i ban'iis  of  the  Segura,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
I lofty  mountain  of  limestone,  which  overhangs  it  prvcipi- 
I tously  mi  the  north.  This  plain,  or  kuerta,  as  it  is  cuUm, 

I U about  17  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  6 mdos  in 
I average  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
I north  and  south  by  ranges  of  hdls  and  mountains  bare  of 
t trees,  on  the  oasi  by  the  Kleditcrranoan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  liucrla  uf  Murcia,  of  which  it  is  a prulutigalian.  The 
soil  is  a rich  clay,  with  a mixture  of  sand  in  s»nie  parts, 
resting  on  a strdtum  impervious  to  waier.  On  the  east- 
ern side  are  many  strips  of  saml.  which  the  Begura  has 
deposited  in  its  oveillowings,  but  these  are  of  smail  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  rest  of  the 
hui-rta,  which  U esteemed  tho  nche»l  and  most  beautiful 
in  Spam.  ‘ The  orange-trees  of  the  huerta,'  says  Mifiano, 
‘be*ides  their  utility,  embellish  the  scenery  and  give  balmi* 
ness  to  the  air;  over  charming  by  ibc  brilliant  green  of  their 
j foiiage,  by  (he  multitude  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and 

Ibv  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  they  form  delightful  orchards, 
alternating  with  groves  of  mulberries  and  other  fruit-trees. 
Delirious  is  it  to  repose  beneath  these  shades,  whore  the 
taste,  the  eye,  and  the  smell  receive  imprcs»inns  equally 
grateful.  Tlui  murmuring  of  the  waters  w Inch  flow  thruugli 
tho  trendies,  the  variety  of  fruits,  tho  gaiety  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  purity  uf  the  sky.  give  rise  to  clevatcii  uleas, 
so  that  some  foreigners  have  fancied  they  here  found  the 
delicious  spots  depicted  by  Milloa  in  his  “ Paradise  Lust.'” 
Ftg  and  pomegranate  trees, .silver  elms, and  c)prcAse»  cliveo 
sify  the  vegetation  of  the  huerta.  while  clumps  of  date-palms 
loworing  above  all  impart  an  oriental  cliarucler  to  the 
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scenery.  The  hucrU  yields  also  abundance  of  hemp.  (Iax, 
wheat,  barley,  ranary*seed.  lucerne,  maize,  and  ve^ieiabU’s; 
with  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  bariHa.  and  alTurds  pasturage  to 
cattle  of  all  sorts.  It  is  deservedly  called  ‘ the  Garden  of 
Spain,’  a distinction  due  to  its  dcligniful  and  salubrious  cli* 
mate,  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  abundance  of 
water  which  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it  hy  means  of  arti* 
di'isl  canals,  making  it  independent  of  the  sky  for  its 
supply  of  moisture,  and  giving  rise  to  the  proverb— 

* t.toei-a  o DO  Itumi, 

Tilyti  <‘u 

(Raia  <ir  Horaln, 

!■  UntMwltt  ItwR  U srain.)' 

Tho  population  of  the  iiucrta,  which  contains  twenty-nine 
towns  and  villages,  amounts,  according  to  Aiitillon,  to 
nearly  60,000,  of  whom  about  25,560  belong  to  the  city  of 
Oribuela.  The  city  is  four  leagues  distant  from  Murcia, 
four  from  the  Medilorranean,  nine  from  Alicante,  tho  same 
I'ium  Cartagena,  and  thirty  from  Valencuu  It  is  tho  seouf 
a bishop,  and  its  chapter  comprises  live  dignitaries,  seven- 
teen canons,  twelve  prebendaries,  and  IwoUe  semi  prebon* 
daries:  it  has  also  a collegiate  chapter  at  Alicante.  Besides 
its  cathedral,  Orihuola  has  tliree  parish  churches,  two  more 
without  the  walls,  and  flve  dependent  churches;  nine  con- 
vents of  monks  und  three  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  l(!d5).  two 
hospitals,  a foundling  hospital,  a house  of  refuge,  a theatre, 
a public  granary,  a cavalry  barrack,  a pust-oftice,  and  seven 
inns.  Its  institutions  fur  public  instruction  are  a university, 
runnecicd  with  that  of  Valencia,  a seminary,  and  two 
colleges,  in  all  which  education  is  much  neglected. 

The  city  is  divided  by  the  Segura  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  two  bridges,  ft  is  also  divid^  into  four 
vvanls.  In  form  it  is  long  and  narrow,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain  La  Muela,  which  overhangs  it.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  brood,  but  unpaxed.  Tho  public 
buildings  are  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  private  Ironses 
are  fur  the  most  part  regular  and  tolerably  handsome;  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  ofOrihuela  are  noted  fur  their  super- 
stition and  demoralization;  and  also  for  thoir  industry. 
Though  they  arc  for  the  most  part  agriculturists,  the 
city  has  a thriving  commerce,  and  manufaciurtes  of  linens, 
hats,  soap,  and  slan  h.  some  tanneries,  eleven  Hour-mills, 
and  more  than  100  oil-mills.  Its  annual  contribution  to 
the  fxrbenuer  is  only  270U/. 

Oriliucia  is  one  of  the  roost  antiont  cilicsof  Spain,  having 
existed  before  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian.-i.  It  passed 
from  thoir  hands  into  those  of  the  Rurouns,  Goths,  and 
Moors  successively;  am!  in  a.d.  1057  was  made  tho  capital 
of  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  khalifsio  of 
Cordoba  was  divided.  It  was  soon  re-annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cordoba,  anti  in  1220  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  then  established  by  Aben  Hud.  It  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Christians  in  1265,  when  it  was  token  by 
.Tamos  I of  Aragon. 

(Miuuno ; AiiliUon ; l.,abordc,  Itirt.  Dfscrip,  da  CEtpagnr ; 
Toxtuieud'A  Jourury through  Spain;  Inglia,  Sjjain  in  1830; 
Mariana.  Hut.  G>n.  tif  E$i>ana.) 

ORILLON.  [Bastio.v.5 

OIUNO'CO,  a large  river  of  South  America,  which  has  its 
origin,  acconling  to  the  moat  recent  information,  not  in  the 
cvnire,  but  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  mountain  system  called  Parime,  but  its  source 
has  never  been  visitetl  by  Kuropeans,  nor  has  any  in- 
f.irmulion  respecting  it  been  obtained  f^om  the  natives. 
It  IS  sup{K>sod  that  thin  river  rises  near  64*  W.  long, 
and  between  3®  and  4®  N.  lat.  Humboldt  advanced 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Esmeraldas,  and  he 
that  some  monks  had  penetrated  several  miles  farther 
to  the  contluence  of  tho  river  Chiguire.  where  the  Orinoco  is 
su  narrow  that  the  natives  have  made  a bridge  over  it  of 
creepers  at  tho  foot  of  a cataract.  Above  this  fall  tho  country 
is  in  possession  of  the  Guaicas,  a race  of  aborigines  of  rather 
white  complexion,  who  prevent  foreigners  from  advancing 
farther  into  the  mountain  region.  Sebomburgk  confirms 
this  account. 

At  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a general  western  direc- 
tion, and  several  miles  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
of  which  that  which  (lows  to  the  south-west  is  called  Gisai- 
ipiiari,  and  alter  a rapid  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
joins  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  thus  forming  a natural  water- 
cumiuunicatiun  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  into  w hich 
latter  nver  the  Guainia  falls.  [Brazil,  p.  360.]  The  Ori- 


noco continues  a wide  river,  running  in  a western  direction 
along  the  southern  base  of  tho  Porimo  mountains,  until  it 
approaches  68®  W.  long.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Atabapo 
from  the  south  and  by  the  Guaviarc  from  (he  west.  From 
the  conlluence  of  the  last-mentioned  river  its  course  lies  to 
the  north,  along  the  western  base  of  tho  Parime  Mountains, 
and  in  this  part  its  navigability  is  interrupted  by  the  Rau- 
dalcs  of  Maypures  and  .^lures,  between  5®  and  5®  40'  N.  lat. 
The  Ruudnles  are  a peculiar  kind  of  cataract.  Tlie  great 
volume  of  water  does  not  descend  at  onco  from  a consulur- 
able  height,  as  in  the  Niagara  river,  nor  docs  it  traverse  u 
narrow  opening  between  rocks,  like  the  Amazon  in  the  Pungo 
(lu  Man«eriche,  but  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  at  Maypures  and 
Atures,  which  is  nearly  8500  feet  wide,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous narrow  channels  by  rocks  ond  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  fiirms  a suc- 
cession of  stiiali  ca.<«cades.  Tho  highest  of  the.'H:  cascades 
docs  not  exceed  nine  feet,  and  the  river  descends  in  about 
six  miles  only  about  thirty  feet  by  all  llic  cascades  of  tlie 
Raudale  of  Maypures.  But  the  velocity  with  which  the  con- 
fined IxMly  of  water  runs  iii  tho  norruw'  channels  renders  it 
impossible  to  a.vccnd  the  raudule.  The  Raudale  of  Atures  is 
only  half  a mile  long,  and  of  a similar  dcscripiton.  Below 
these  raudales  the  river  continues  to  How  betwi-en  low  but 
rocky  banks.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mela,  which 
joins  it  from  tho  west,  is  a powerful  whirlpool  round  an  iso- 
lated rock,  called  the  Stunc  of  Patience,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  generally  taking  two  days  to  pass  it  at  low 
water. 

Some  distance  farther  down  the  wliole  bed  of  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  rocks,  which  advance  into  it  from  both  sides, 
and  the  stream  Hows  rapidly  through  the  Narrow  of  Bara- 
guan,  which  is  1893  yards  wide.  But  before  it  readies  tho 
mouth  of  (he  Apure  river  it  leaves  the  rocky  country,  .and 
no  other  impediment  to  navigation  occurs,  except  the  B<»cu 
del  Inferno,  near  Muitaco,  a whirl]>ool  produced  by  a ledge  of 
rock,  which  however  docs  not  cross  the  whole  bed  of  the  river, 
nor  prevent  vessel*  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen  from  as- 
cending as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Apurc.  From  (he  junc- 
tion of  the  Apurc  the  course  of  the  Orinoco  lies  eastwards 
to  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  tho  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  for  boats  is  rendererl 
dangerous  by  the  floating  raRs,  which  consist  uf  furest-treca 
torn  from  their  natural  seat  by  tbu  inundation*  of  the  viver, 
and  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Near  the  town  of  Angos- 
tura the  river  again  runs  between  rocks  for  a short  distance, 
but  though  in  one  place  it  is  not  more  than  710  yards  wide, 
thi*  narrow  (Angostura)  may  bo  passed  wilbout  danger. 
Bolow  Angostura  ve.s*c1*  of  considerable  burtben  may  as- 
cciui  the  nver  with  the  trade-winil.  which  blows  constantly 
from  November  to  May,  but  it  is  iieces.sary  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks,  which  are  dangerous  when  the  water  is 
low,  especially  after  the  month  of  January.  Thesa  sand 
banks  arc  also  subject  to  changes. 

Several  island*  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  Angostura. 
Tlioy  are  generally  of  raorlcrate  sire,  partly  low  and  partly 
rocky.  Tho  rocky  islands  Iwlong  to  the  Parimo  Moun- 
tains, along  the  northern  base  of  which  the  river  flows  in 
tho  lower  part  of  it*  course.  About  130  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  della  of  the  Orinoco  begins.  The  river  sends  olT 
to  the  north  a branch,  which  soon  divides  into  a great  num- 
ber of  other  branches,  all  known  hy  the  general  name  of 
Boros  Chicas  (small  mouths).  They  are  all  narrow  when 
cotnpared  with  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  called  Boca 
do  Navios,  but  most  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size.  Of  late  these  branches  have  been 
much  fre<}uented  by  smugglers,  but  they  can  only  be  navi- 
gated under  the  guidance  sf  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  delta,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nu 
merous  channels  which  the  river  has  formed  in  tho  soft  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  delta.  Tho  Bocas  Chico.*  empty  ll.cm*clve« 
partly  into  the  Atlantic  and  partly  into  the  Gulf  uf  Paria, 
Detween  tlie  continent  of  South  America  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  Ten  of  them  are  raiher  largo  rivers:  their  noraos, 
enumerating  them  from  cast  to  wot,  arc  Cano  de  I.auran, 
Cano  de  Nuinn,  Cano  Chico  do  Mariusas,  Cano  Grande  du 
Mdriusas  (navigable),  Cano  de  Macareo  (navitpiblc),  Cano 
de  Cucuina  (narrow,  but  deep),  Cano  de  Perlernales  (navi- 
gable). Cano  de  Manamo  Chico,  and  C^no  de  Manamo 
Grande.  The  three  la-<l  mentioned  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
rta.  The  Boca  dc  Navios,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
run*  eastward  to  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  for  a diilanco 
of  about  forty  miles  into  two  channels  by  a series  of  islands 
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which  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ftlream.  These  channels 

■ re  known  by  the  Indian  names  ofZacupana  and  Imalaca, 

and  their  eastern  extremity  is  tiot  quite  thirty  miles  from  Capo 
Bar  ima,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Both  are 
navij^blc,  but  that  on  the  south,  called  the  Channel  oflma* 
taca.  though  wider  has  less  water ; it  is  however  commonly 
uaod  by  large  vessels.  Each  of  these  two  channels  is  more 
than  two  miles  wide,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  in* 
eluding  the  islands,  considerably  exceeds  five  miles.  From  | 
this  point  farther  down,  the  breadth  continues  to  increase.  | 
and  at  the  mouth,  between  Punta  Barima  on  the  south  and  > 
thu  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  north,  it  is  more  than  sixty  [ 
miles  wido.  The  navigable  channel,  which  lies  inthe  middle.  ^ 
is  crosscl  by  a sand-bar  with  seventeen  feet  of  water,  and  | 
in  breadth  varying  from  two  miles  and  a half  to  three  miles  | 
or  a little  more.  Within  tho  bar  the  water  deepens  on  the  | 
side  of  (he  Uland  of  Congrejos  to  four  and  five  faihoros,  and  j 
the  navigible  channel  is  more  than  twelve  miles  wide.  1 
Though  no  arms  branch  off  from  the  Boca  de  Navios  to  j 
the  south,  the  low  country  which  extends  from  the  Punta  j 
Barima  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  river,  and  is  watered  | 
by  several  small  streams,  is  traversed  by  narrow  natural  j 
canals  called  which  generally  lie  parallel  to  the  i 

shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  connecting  the  small  streams,  j 
constitute  an  internal  water*communicatiun  for  small  boots  < 
between  tho  Orinoco  and  Pomcroon  rivers.  j 

The  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  nuroorous,  and  I 
many  of  them  have  both  a long  course  and  a ^reat  volume  of  ' 
water.  Those  which  ioin  it  on  the  left  arc  navigable  through  j 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  and  are  rarely  impeded  by 
rapids ; some  of  them  arc  already  navigated.  But  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it  on  the  right,  originating  on  the  elevated 
rci^un  nf  the  Parime  Mountains,  descend  from  them  by  nu* 
Divrous  rapids  and  cataracts,  so  as  to  be,  at  least  for  a great 
part  of  their  course,  entirely  unfit  for  navigation.  We  shall  . 
only*  mention  a few  of  them.  j 

'fhe  Guaviarc  rises  near  3**  N.  lat.,  >n  the  declivities  of  the  | 
Paramo  deSumroa  Paz,  a portion  of  the  groat  chain  of  tho  | 
Andes,  but  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  information  collected  from  the  native  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country,  this  river,  like  the  Orinoco, 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  running  south-east 
joins  the  Uapes,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Guainia,  or  Rio 
Blegro,  so  os  to  constitute  another  natural  water-communi- 
cation between  the  two  water  systems  of  the  Orinoco  and  { 
Amazon.  Tliis  branch  is  said  to  have  been  once  navigated 
by  a Portuguese,  Cabuquena,  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
Channel  oi  Cabuquena.  The  lower  course  of  the  Guaviare 
does  not  seem  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  navigation,  but  as  no 
European  settlements  have  yet  been  esiablisht^  on  the 
banks,  it  is  only  navigated  by  the  native  tribes.  It  falls  into 
the  Orinoco  near  4**  N.  laU,  after  a course  of  more  than  6U0 
miles. 

The  llio  Meta,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  near  6*  N. 
lat.,  originates  with  its  numerous  branches  in  thu  Andes  east 
of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable fur  about  100  miles  from  (hat  town,  but  it  is  not  used. 
The  roost  northern  of  its  afllucnis  however,  thu  Rio  Casa- 
narc,  is  navigated,  as  it  originates  not  far  fr^m  one  of  the 
most  frequented  mouriiain-passeH  uf  the  Andes,  that  of 
Toxillo.  which  leads  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sogamozzo, 
north  of  Bogota.  English  manufactiired  goods,  sent  from 
Trinidad,  are  carried  up  the  Orinoco,  Meta,  and  Casanare, 
and  over  the  mountain-pass  to  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
tracts.  Tlie  course  of  tho  Rio  Muta  exceeds  OUO  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Casanare  perhaps  3lMl  miles. 

The  Rio  Apure, which  joiiislhe  Orinoco  between  "**  and  8® 
N.  lat.,  likewise  from  thu  left,  enters  it  by  a great  number  of 
channels,  and  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  innumerable  largo 
streams, which  partly  originate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  north  of  6®  N.  lat.,  and  partly  descend  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  tho  maritime  mountains  of  Caracas.  This  river 
receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  a mountain-range 
more  than  500  miles  in  length.  The  Apure  itself  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Merida,  and  runs  more  than  1 00  miles  along  its  base 
to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  from  west  to  east,  collecting 
in  its  course  all  tho  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes. 
Before  it  joins  the  Orinoco,  after  a course  of  about  450  miles, 
it  enters  an  extremely  low  and  level  country  of  considerable 
extent,  which  for  several  months  of  the  year  is  changed  into 
a temporary  lake.  Through  this  alluvial  country  it  has  cut 

■ numlwr  of  channels,  by  which  it  discharges  it.s  own  waters 
nod  those  brought  down  by  other  rivers  Irom  the  roaritimo 


mountains  of  Caracas.  Almost  all  tho  rivers  descemlmg 
from  the  lout  mentioned  range  unite  at  one  place,  a litOe 
above  St.  Jayme,  and  form  a large  body  of  water,  which, 
about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  falls  into  the  Apure,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  but  are  nut 
navigated,  as  they  drain  the  Llanos,  a country  rich  in  pas- 
turage but  without  agriculture.  The  Apure  itself  however 
is  navigated  up  to  its  Junction  with  the  Kio  San  Domingo, 
and  (he  latter  is  then  navigated  to  a small  place  called  To- 
runoa,  at  some  distance  south  of  the  town  of  Varinav  The 
agricultural  produce  of  the  countries  along  this  |>art  of  the 
Andos  is  thus  brought  down  to  Angostura,  and  thence  ex- 
ported to  Europe. 

Among  the  rivers  which  join  tho  Orinoco  from  the  right, 
only  theCaroni  requires  to  be  mentioned;  it  drains  a long 
valley  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  rising  east  of  the  source  of 
tho  Orinoco,  and  north  of  tho  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
Branoo,  an  atfluent  of  the  Guainia,  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima, 
and  running  mcMtlyin  a northern  direction.  The  current  is 
very  swift,  and  much  interrupted  by  rapids;  near  its  mouth 
it  descends  by  a cataract  fittecn  feet  high:  but  the  wide 
vsUev  through  which  it  flows  is  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
which  inrlude  e%'erv  kind  of  intertropical  fruits  and  grains, 
and  the  Coscunlla  rfel  Angostura  (ri/oliata). 

TheCaroni  runs  more  than  300  miles.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Orinoco,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  nearly  130U  miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  tho 
Danube. 

The  tides  arc  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  or  nearly 
250  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
river  is  lowest  At  the  conllucnce  of  the  Caroni,  more  than 
150  miles  from  the  mouth,  tho  water  at  that  time  rises 
fifteen  inches.  During  the  rainy  season  tho  Orinoco  itiun- 
datea  the  greatest  part  of  the  Llanos,  or  plains  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  likewiM  a portion  of  the  plains  which 
extend  west  of  its  middle  course  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  rising  of  (he  water 
is  perceptible:  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  only  an  inch  in 
twenty  four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  river  sinks  again  in 
April.  It  attains  its  highest  level  in  July,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary from  the  end  of  J uly  until  the  26th  of  August,  when 
it  begins  to  decrease  progressively,  but  more  slowly  than  it 
increased.  It  is  lowest  in  January  and  February.  At  An- 
gostura tho  mean  rise  docs  not  exceed  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  feet,  hut  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  rises  several 
feet  higher. 

(Humboldt’s  Personal  Narratire,^.;  Depon’s  Vnynq;e 
d la  Pir/is  Orten/ala  de  la  Terre  Ferme  dans  VAmiriqiie 
^feridiotlale  •,  Schomburgk,  London  Geogrfsphieal  Jottmul, 
Yol.  X.) 

ORIOLE  (Ono/izr)  the  name  used  by  IJnncus  and  authors 
generally  to  designate  a genus  of  Mxriilid.c,  which  tho 
reader  will  find  characterised  in  that  article.  [Vol.  xv., 
p,  123.] 

Woods  and  thickets  are  the  haunts  of  the  Orioles  ; and 
there  they  live  in  poirs,  congregating  however  for  ihnr 
autumnal  migration.  Their  nests  arc  very  artificially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  uf  iho  branches  of  high 
trees  ; insects,  with  different  kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft 
fruits,  form  their  food.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage 
of  the  males  is  yellow,  and  this  character  is  ronstam  in  the 
greater  number  of  species  known.  The  females  differ  mm  h 
from  the  males,  their  plumage  exhibiting  grucnish  or  tar- 
nished yellow  tints;  and  the  young  in  early  life  always 
resemble  the  females.  Their  moult  is  simple  and  or- 
dinary. 

Geographiral  Distribution  qf  the  Gcma.— .A.sia,  Africa, 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Example,  Oriolus  ecdbula,  the  Golden  Oriole. 

Descrxption.^Maie — Golden  yellow’,  a blackish  brown 
spot  between  the  eye  and  the  bill ; wings  and  tail  black ; a 
yellow  spot  on  tho  quills,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
wing  when  closed ; and  the  (ail-featbers  terminated  with  yel- 
low ; bill  reddish  maroon  ; iris  red;  teet  bluish  grey.  Length 
rather  more  than  ten  inches.  Mr.  Hoy  agrees  with  Mr. 
Yarrell  that  the  male  does  not  obtain  its  brilliant  ycliuw  and 
block  till  the  third  year. 

Female. — Greenish  olive  above;  greyish  white  wiih  a 
yellowish  lint  below,  where  the  plumage  is  marked  by  icumc- 
what  distant  greyish  brown  short  striycs  or  dashes  dupused 
longitudinally ; wings  brown  bordered  w ith  olivaceous  grey , 
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tail  oliracooua  tinp^ed  wiih  black ; yellowish  beneath  with  a 
brownish  black  mark,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  au  irregular 
Y : no  dark  streak  behind  the  bill  and  the  eye. 

The  Young  of  the  year  resemble  the  female;  but  the 
longitudinal  stripes  uf  the  lower  parts  are  moro  numerous 
and  deeper  in  colour;  bill  blackish  grey  and  iris  brown. 

Variety,  with  black  spots  on  a brilliant  yellow  ground. 

This  IS  supiH)i-e<l  bv  B^lon  and  others  lo  be  the  XXwp/wv 
of  the  Greeks  : OaliuUu,  Vireo,  and  Orinius,  Lat.,  and  the 
Picua  of  which  Pliny  (book  x..  c.  33 1 speaks  as  suspending 
its  nest  on  a twig  of  the  topmost  branches  of  a liwe,  afler 
the  manner  of  a cup.  It  is  tho  Becquafga,  Bruaola,  (Jal- 
iM-drt),  Garbeila,  Giallone,  and  Gravoln gentile  modern 
Italians;  and  Rigogolo  commune  of  the  Slor.degl.  Uee.t 
Turinl  of  the  Spanish  ; Loriot,  Compere  Loriot,  and  Orio 
of  thu  French;  Gelbe  Rache,  Gelber  Pirol,  Der  Pyrold, 
ll'iciirtcal,  &C.,  of  the  Germansaud  Nclhcrlanders;  Gout~ 
of  the  iJjw  Dutch;  lyUtrcll  ofWillughby  and  Roy  ; 
and  y Ficyalchen  felen  of  the  ancient  British. 

Habits,  Repro^iction,  ^.—  The  Golden  Ortole  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a shy  bird,  haunting  lonelv  groves  and  ihicketa 
on  the  skirts  oNvouds,  excepting  in  the  fruit  season,  when 
it  always  frorjuents  orchards,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the 
owner.  It  U ditTicult  to  get  near  them,  thoush  they  are 
soincuinus  approached  by  the  sportsman  under  Iho  de> 
rcpiion  of  his  imitative  whistle;  but  it  requires  great  ac* 
cuiaey  both  of  lips  and  car  to  perform  this  frauil,  for  tho 
least  mistake,  or  one  falso  note,  will  send  the  bird  off 
at  once.  The  food  consists  of  insects  and  their  larva>, 
berries  and  fruils,  among  which  figs,  grapes,  and  cherries 
uro  favourites.  The  whistle  of  the  oriole  is  loud  hut  lliite- 
Iike,  ond  Bechstcin  expresses  the  sound  by  the  word  puhlo. 
The  cup,  or  rather  saucer-shaped  nc«t,  is  formed  of  wool  and 
slender  grass-stems,  and  placed  in  the  furk  of  a branch, 
usually  towards  its  extremity.  Tho  old  French  quatrain 
savs, 

* On  SU  ((u'an  homisft  onr  U nl4  na  treuta, 

I>ii  Luriot,  )e«|u«l  ee  runt  prnflu, 

A <tn  ruinenu.  »uMi  katpeislii, 

Vo)'li  puuri|uo*  ea  ULre  on  cguUvu^s.* 


Nwt  of  CuUleo  Onolc. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  or  five,  purplish  white  with 
a few  ash-grey  and  claret  spots  , and  tho  female  watches 
over  them  with  such  maternal  care,  that  it  is  said  she  will 
snSer  herself  lo  be  taken  rather  than  abandon  them.  In 
this  country  nests  have  been  taken  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

Gengraphioil  Distribution.— where  it  occasion- 
ally bi ceils;  some  of  the  districts  of  Rusoia,  Germany.  Hol- 
land, France.  Spain,  and  Italv;  Malta  (on  tho  southward 
migration  to  Africa),  Greece,  fegypt.  Tunis.  TiitKih,  and  the 
whole  north  coa^tof  Africa;  Trvbixond,  and  Smyrna.  In 
n note  to  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  by  J.  L,  it  is  stated 
tlial  it  is  common  in  India  under  the  name  of  Pilluck  or 
Peefnek,  and  that  dmwitigs  of  both  sexes  were  sent  from 
Oude  to  Lord  Valenlia;  but  these  were  prulmbly  specimens 
of  Orio/us  aureus  so  often  rcceivoil  from  India,  a »peoies 
which,  though  in  some  degree  like  the  Oriolus  galbula,  is 
di'tinct  from  it 

In  our  own  country  the  Golden  Oriole  ha.s  been  found  in 
Huinpsbire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  near  Manchester,  near 
LaucuNior,  near  Walton  in  Surrey  and  near  Godaiming,  at 
P.C.,  No.  1041.  ® 


GoltWa  Oriul*. 

Low«t  S^iiv.  maU;  ut>p»(  fi<nra.  frtwl*. 

ORIOtrNiK.  [Mbbumd.*.  vol.  XV.,  p.  123.]  Mr. 
Swainson  slates  that  the  Oriolina  live  in  small  flocks,  fiv 
well,  and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which 
they  seek  for  caterpillars,  soft  insects,  and  fruits.  (Ctassif- 
cation  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.) 

ORl'ON  (Constellation).  Wo  have  already  noted  (he 
appearance  which  the  Greek  astro-myihological  In's 

uf  being  an  application  of  exishng  fables  to  a subdivision  of 
tho  siars  deriveil  from  the  East,  m xed  perhaps  with  tho 
Oriental  allegories,  impcrfccily  understood.  The  trivial 
character  of  the  myilis  by  which  the  Great  Bear  and  Orion, 
perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable  cunsteliaiious  in  iho 
heavens,  are  accompanied,  is  enough  of  itself  to  upset  any 
claim  to  high  antiquity  for  the  system  above  noted.  Wo 
owe  this  brdliant  cluster,  according  to  Ilyginus  (of  whoso 
two  or  three  very  slight  stories  this  is  the  most  striking),  to 
the  fraternal  solicitude  of  Apollo  that  his  sister  Diana 
should  remain  unmarried,  nr  at  least  that  she  should  not 
marry  one  Orion,  a son  of  Neptune  according  to  some,  or 
of  a raiher  curious  parenisge  according  to  others.  Tho 
deity  above  mentioned,  when  persuasion  had  failed,  hit 
upon  0 method  of  preventing  bis  sister's  match,  as  follows. 
He  asserted  that  she  could  not  hit  a black  object  which  ap- 
peared ill  tho  sea  at  a distance;  and  she.  being  a good 
marksworosn,  showed  him  immediately  that  she  could. 
This  black  object  however  wos  the  head  of  her  luver,  who  wus 
swimming  at  the  time;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  was  immediately  gazetted  as  a constellation, 
with  his  club  and  Uou’s  skin. 

Orion  is  surrounded  by  Eridanus,  Canis  Major,  Geminf, 
Auriga,  and  Taurus.  The  position  of  his  belt,  with  respect 
lo  Aldebaran  and  Sirius,  and  the  proximity  of  Procyoii, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Pleiades.  &c . render  it  difUcuIt  to 
forget  and  unnecessary  lo  describe  tins  part  of  the  heaveop. 

' The  list  of  stars  is  as  follows : o and  of  the  first  magni- 
Vol.  XVII.-D 


Cheshunt  (Herts),  near  Saxiuundham  in  Suffolk,  in  Nur- 
folk.  at  Tynemouth  in  Durham,  and  in  South  Wales.  It 
has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in  Ireland,  but  never,  os  far 
as  we  can  leain,  in  Scotland. 

Tho  bird  can  only  be  considered  as  an  occaKionul  summer 
visitor  in  Britain,  where  it  first  appears  in  April,  reluming 
in  September.  The  Prince  of  Musigimno  stales  iSpec  hm 
Cont/kiru'm»  that  it  arrires  near  Rume  m the  spring,  and 
dtt)iarts  m the  autumn. 

Utility  to  Man.—'l'he  Golden  Oriole  gets  very  fat  af:er 
its  summer  feed  uf  fruils.  Wilinghby  saw  many  of  them 
in  the  poulterers'  shops  at  Naples,  ami  says  that  *it  hath 
v«7  delicate  flesh,  and  yields  wholesome  nourishment' 
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tude,  were  frequentlj  called  Belelguesc  or  Betelgeux,  and 
Rigel,  corrupiiou#  from  Arabic  names;  y was  called  Bel- 
Utrix. 
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ORISSA.  (Hindustan.] 

OlllSSAN  LANGUAGE.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
■227.[ 

OlUTHY'IA.  (Crustacea.)  [Oxystomis.]  Orithyia. 
oj*  Orythia.  as  it  is  incorrectly  written,  is  aUo  the  name  for 
a genus  of  Medusarian  Pulmogradea.  [Pulmoorada.] 
ORIZONTE.  The  nameof  tins  artist  was  John  Francis 


59*  24'  N.  UU,  «nd  between  2°  22'  and  3°  25  W.  long. 
They  arc  divid^  from  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Pemland  Frith,  which  is  5^  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  en- 
trance iKiiweon  Duncansby  Head  and  Borough  Point  in 
the  island  of  South  RonahLha.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  iho 
water  during  the  run  of  the  tides  through  this  slvait  U 
broken  by  tlie  Pentland  Skerries,  which  lie  a little  tnor« 
than  4 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Duneansby  Head,  and  2^ 
miles  south  of  the  island  of  South  Ronaldsha  ; and  farther 
westward  by  the  islands  of  Swona  and  Stroma,  the  latter  of 
which  lies  within  li  mile  of  the  shore  of  Caithness.  Astrong 
current  is  thus  produced  running  at  the  rate  of  from  three 
to  nine  miles  an  hourin  various  parlsof  the  Frith  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ; a circumstance  which  causes  so  much  sea 
in  gales  of  wind  as  to  render  the  strait  very  dangerous  to 
dccp-ladcn  vessels.  There  are  two  liyhtIlou^t!S  erected  on 
' the  Great  Ponilaiid  Skerry,  and  another  on  Dunncl  Head, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  western  entry  to  the  Frith,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  the  strait  may  be  navigated  with  com- 
parative safely  in  moderate  weather. 

The  group  consists  of  67  islands  and  islets,  27  of  which 
are  inhabited;  the  remainder,  called  holrMi,  are  only  visited 
during  the  summer  for  the  preparation  of  kelp  or  as  pas- 
ture grounds.  1 he  largest  of  these  islands,  called  Pomona, 
or  Mainland,  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,  alwul 
18  miles,  and  divides  the  croup  into  two  portions  The 
islands  between  Ponmna  and  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain 
aic  called  the  South  Isles,  and  those  north  of  Pomona  the 
North  Isle#  Eight  of  the  South  Uloml#  and  three  Skerries 
and  fifteen  of  the  North  Isles  are  permanently  inhabiiod. 
They  couiained  in  1831  a population  of  28,847,  vix.:— 

South  1 »]•*•. 

Swona  and  Pentland  Skerry 
South  Runaldsha 
Burra  . • 

Flola  and  Fara 
Hoy  .... 

Gremsay  . . • 

Copinshay  . 

Pomona,  or  Mainland  * 

Hunda  . 

North  I«tn. 

Shapinsha  . . > 

Gairsa  • . • 

Weir  .... 

EgiUha  . • • 

Rousn  . • • 

Enhaliow  . 

Eda  and  Fara 

Stronsa,  Papa  Stronsa,  and 
Lingliolm  • . 

Sanda  . • • 

North  Ronaldsba  • 
papa  Westra  • • 

Westrm  • • 


Inb. 

89 

2,265 

367 

369 

1,388 

226 

7 

15,787 

6 


8t>» 

69 

93 

228 

921 

20 

766 

1,07; 

1.839 

622 

330 

1,702 

28.847 


Von  Blooraen,  but  the  Bentvogel  Society,  consisting  of 
Flemish  painters  resident  at  Rome,  gave  him  the  name  of  I 
Orixonte,  from  the  hot  and  vapoury  air  of  his  pictures,  it  i 
being  their  custom  to  give  to  every  new  member,  on  his  in-  ' 
troduclion,  a name  expressive  either  of  any  perfection  or 
defect  in  his  figure  ana  countenance,  ors«tne  (teculiarity  in 
his  style,  or  singularity  in  his  character.  Orironte  was  born 
in  1666,  at  Antwerp,  but  studied  and  always  resided  in 
Italy.  The  palaces  of  the  pope  and  of  the  nobility  at  Rome 
T^'iesa  abundance  of  Im  works,  both  in  fresco  and  oil. 
^0  composition  of  his  landscapes  and  the  character  of  his 
trees  are  almost  always  in  the  style  of  Poussin;  but  the 
general  lone  i#  a dark  green  with  a cast  of  red.  His  selec* 
tion  of  subjects  is  always  picluiesque.  and  the  peucillmg 
bold;  but  hu  pictures  are  not  always  equally  finished.  As  he 
advanced  in  age  his  style  degenerated  into  mannerism, 
but  hU  originality  will  always  entitle  him  to  a place  in  the 
first  rank  of  landscape  painters.  He  died  in  174U,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  a group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  They  are  situated  north  of  the 
Dorih-easteni  extremity  of  Scotland,  between  68”  44'  and 

• 7r‘,  w*.  »*,  iH,  ir*,  »o4  H*  of  sre  q,  v\  r,  w*,  Z,  aaj  « 
ta  HoUeni  cM^ofoM. 

t 8s  BisiSsS  by  FUwteed.  tad  ti\  * ; It  ihooM  bwii  6S. 


Some  of  the  islands  have  rocky  shores  presenting  abrupt 
precipices  towards  the  west,  anS  rise  in  low  rounded  hills 
covered  with  heath,  and  with  a considerable  depth  of  peat- 
mould.  Others  ore  low  and  flat,  with  sandy  shores.  1 here 
are  no  trees  on  any  of  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  small  size  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Kirkwall,  although  at  some  remote  period  they  would  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  from  the  numerous  remains 
found  imbedded  in  the  peat  mosses. 

The  geological  character  of  these  islonds  is  very  simple  j 
the  whole  group,  with  the  exception  of  a small  granitic  dis- 
trict near  Stromness,  consisting  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
old  red-sandstone  formation.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a sj>e- 
cies  of  sandstone  flag,  much  charged  with  argillaceous 
matter.  It  occurs  in  distinct  strata,  usually  slightly  inclined, 
forming  hills  of  small  elevation  inland,  which  however  often 
present  very  magnificent  cliffs  round  the  coasts.  The  colour 
varies  from  pale  greenish  to  blackish  grey.  Occasionally 
it  contains  bitumen,  and  it  is  the  repository  of  itmarkablo 
fossil  fishes. 

Connected  with  the  sandstone  flag  are  beds  of  common 
sandstone  of  a yellowish  or  lile-re<l  colour.  It  forms  iho 
chief  part  of  the  mountains  of  Hoy.  the  highest  jioinl  in 
Orkney,  and  also  several  headlands  in  Pomona  and  Eda. 
Dvkes  of  basalt  and  greenstone  traverse  these  rocks  in  Iloy 
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Pomona,  &o.,  and  a bed  of  baaalt  vai  notk^]  by  Dr.  Traill 
in  lioy. 

The  Kranile  tract  appears  in  the  form  of  a chain  of  nu> 
derate  htllii,  occupying  a length  of  six  miles,  und  n breadth 
of  Ir\)m  one  to  lialf  a mila.  and  end)*  at  Siromness.  h U 
e\'crywivcre  in  immediate  contact  with  a coarse  coiigUime* 
rate,  consisting  of  nodules  of  nuartx,  and  fragments  of 
granite  and  sandstone.  imbe<idea  in  an  arenaceous  base. 
The  granite,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone  dag,  above  no* 
ticed,  strtkiiicly  resemble  the  corresponding  rocks  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland.  Fossil  fishes  occur  rather  plentifully 
in  Pomona,  in  the  lower  beds  of  a quarry  of  samUlone  flag. 
I'he  Hshes  from  Caithness  and  Orkney  approach  one  another 
very  nearly,  but  among  the  latter  are  several  new  species 
and  even  genera.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  named, 
by  Agassiz,  Cbeiracantbus  and  Cbeirolepis.  (Traill  and 
Agassiz,  Jieporft  of  the  Britith  Aaeociation  for  183*1.) 

According  to  a rough  estimate,  the  surface  of  the  islands 
is  I5U.0UU  acres,  of  which  less  than  one*third  is  cultivated 
and  used  os  puture;  the  remainder  is  a waste  or  covered 
with  water.  The  island  of  Sandn,  which  is  flat  and  low, 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  accordingly  is  called  the  granary 
of  tlio  Orkneys.  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island  of  Hoy,  has  an 
elevation  of  1556  feet,  and  is  considered  the  highest  land  in 
the  islands  ; Widefurd  Hill  on  Pomona  also  rises  to  a consi- 
derable elevation.  The  coastt  of  Pomona  and  the  South 
Isles  are  very  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  contain  several 
secure  and  spacious  harbours. 

As  the  Orkneys  lie  open  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  exposed  to  the  western  gales,  which  are 
the  prevalent  winds,  the  climate  is  rather  wet  than  cold. 
Frost  rarely  continues  fur  several  days  in  succession,  and 
the  harbours  are  open  all  the  year  round.  The  winter  is  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  frequent  rams,  sleet,  and 
atorma,  and  it  is  usually  prolonged  far  into  the  spring, 
which  season  also  is  very  damp.  7*he  summer  is  generally 
fine  and  pleasant,  the  heat  being  very  moderate  and  the 
weather  steady.  The  early  part  of  the  autumn  u likewise 
agreeable,  but  in  November  the  bad  weather  commences. 

The  soil  of  some  of  the  islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but 
that  of  otliers  is  excellent  Agriculture  is  linuied  to  tlte 
raising  of  oau,  and  that  kind  of  barley  which  m Scotland  is 
called  bear,  or  big.  and  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips. and  a few  other  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  proprie- 
tors having  turned  thoir  attention  for  many  years  exclu- 
sively (o  the  kelp  manufacture,  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
neglected;  but  of  late  great  improvements  have  taken  place, 
and  the  oiienmg  of  a regular  steam  communication  with 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  the 
raising  of  green  crops  and  rearing  of  cattle,  fur  w hich  the 
islands  arc  peculiarly  adapted.  Owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  climate  and  the  lateness  of  the  summer,  wheat  is  not 
fouurl  to  inswer,  but  oau,  bailey,  and  big  or  bear,  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  Cattle  are  numerous,  but 
small : on  several  of  the  larger  farms  tbu  Angus  and  short- 
borned  breeds  have  been  introduced  with  success.  Hor»es 
are  abundant,  but  small.  Sea-fowl  abound  on  most 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Many  families  subsist  entirely  on 
the  produce  of  their  fishing;  cod,  herrings,  and  lobsters 
abound  along  the  coast,  and  seals  are  common.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  islands  derive  their  name  from  the  seal, 
ore,  in  the  language  of  the  Northmen,  signifying  a seal.  A 
few  yesrs  ago  the  inhabitants  derived  a great  profit  from 
the  preparation  of  kelp.  But  fur  the  lust  five  or  six  years 
the  roaunfaclure  has  been  almost  extinct,  iho  article  having 
lieeii  quitu  superseded  in  the  soap  and  glass  works  by  the 
carbonate  of  soda  made  from  common  salt.  During  the 
war  the  price  of  kelp  has  been  so  high  os  20/.  a ton,  and  fur 
many  years  it  was  never  below  12/.  Latterly  it  has  sold  for 
about  3/.  or  4*.  a ton,  which  bardW  pays  the  labour  of 
making  it  and  sending  to  market.  The  little  kolp  which  is 
still  made  is  used  chiefly  m the  preparation  of  io*tine. 
Owing  to  the  exiinclion  of  the  kelp  manufacture  a com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  in  tliese  islands.  Under  the 
old  system  the  roassuf  the  population  were,  m all  kut  name. 
Serfs  atiached  to  the  soil,  being  bound  to  labour  at  kelp- 
making  fur  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a miserable  cot- 
tage Slid  liulo  patch  of  land,  and  living  from  year  to  year 
without  hope  or  prospect  of  bettering  tlieir  condition.  The 
failure  of  tiic  market  for  kelp  in  fact  emaiicinsted  them,  as 
their  labour  OLOKing  to  be  valuable  tu  ihe  landlord,  ihuy  were 
left  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  any  occupaliun  which  they 
Ibund  most  ^vantageous.  The  conaequenca  has  been  a 


great  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  the  herring- 
fishery.  which  had  been  entirely  neglected,  into  a branch  of 
industry  of  great  importance.  Upwards  of  700  boats,  with 
six  men  each,  nod  of  the  average  value,  with  their  nets,  of 
13U/.  or  1-10/.,  are  now  employed  in  this  fishery,  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  favourable  years  from 
30,000  to  50.000  barrels  of  herrings  are  exported,  and  from 
2u,000/.  to  30,000/.  aredivided  among  the  fishermen  and  their 
families.  The  cod-fishery  also,  which  is  prosecuted  in  the 
months  of  May  and  Juno,  before  the  great  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  on  the  coast,  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  and  al- 
ready brings  from  6000/.  to  7000/.  annually  into  the  country. 
The  lobstor-fisherv  is  also  carried  on,  but  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch  and  partly  of  Norwegian 
descent.  While  the  islands  belonged  to  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, many  Norwegians  settle*!  on  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  exclusively  in  use.  But  since  tho  islands  have 
been  annexed  to  Scotland,  a great  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  Norse  language  has  been  long  extinct.  A few 
relics  of  theUdal  tenure,  the  univeisal  tenure  of  land 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  north,  may  still  be  found ; 
and  liiere  are  instances  of  families  who  occupy  small 
patches  of  ground  which  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
from  time  immemorial.  In  character,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage the  inhabitants  of  tliese  islands  now  differ  little  from 
the  Scotch  lowlandert.  They  are  generally  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, and  moral.  The  competition  between  the  United 
Seceders,  who  constitute  about  a third  part  of  tho  population, 
and  the  established  church,  has  done  much  of  late  years  lo 
extend  the  means  of  education  and  diffuse  s spirit  of  religi- 
ous zeal.  There  are  few  parishes  which  have  not  at  least 
two  schools.  The  women  find  some  occupation  in  straw- 
platting.  A number  of  young  men  leave  the  country 
lo  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  often  rise  to  be  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  ve.->sels,  being  in  general  sober,  honest, 
and  able  to  read  ond  write.  Formerly  a considerable 
number  went  to  America  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  but  since  the  junction  of  the  Hudson'x  Bay 
Company  with  tlie  North-West  Company,  Canadians 
have  been  exclusively  employed.  A few  men  also  go 
every  >ear  with  the  whale-ships  tu  Davis’s  Straits,  but,  owing 
lo  the  rapid  inc^ea^e  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  oflalc 
yean,  the  number  who  leave  the  islands  in  search  of  em- 
ployment is  considerably  diminished. 

It  appears  that  the  Orkne)  s were  early  taken  possesaion 
of  by  the  Normana,  and  they  remained  subject  lo  the  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  till  the  year  1468,  but  had  their 
own  kings  or  earls,  who  governed  them  as  independent  so- 
vereigns. l lie  Orkneys  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  th« 

fiiralical  (leets  which  so  ofren  deva»taiod  the  coasts  of  Eng* 
and  and  France.  Kollo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  an  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. In  1468  the  islands  were  pawned  lo  Scotland  fur 
50,000  tiorins,  and  the  pledge  has  neser  been  redeemed. 
From  the  year  1471  the  earls  of  the  island  became  depend- 
ent on  Srotlaiul,  and  from  that  time  were  considered  like 
other  chiefiamM  of  the  Scottish  clans. 

Kirkwall,  situated  on  a bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Pomona, 
is  tho  capital  of  the  islands.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus 
at  Kirkwall  is  one  of  the  must  remarkable  spetdmeiis  of 
middle  age  architecture  in  Scotland ; it  was  built  by  Olave, 
king  of  l^nmark.  It  is  in  good  repair  and  still  used  as  the 
parish  church.  Close  to  the  cathedral  are  tlte  rums  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  of  the  palace  of  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
Ihe  last  feudal  earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  executed  for  high 
treason  in  ihereignofJamesI.  Thetown  consists  of  one  long 
narrow  street,  but  contains  several  good  houses  and  shops.  It 
has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  The  population  in  1631 
was  3721.  It  has  ten  schools  and  a consiucrablu  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  island.  In  1835,  78  vessels,  of  4238  tuns, 
navigatud  by  326  seamen,  belonged  to  this  port.  In  1834 
tbu  shipping  which  left  the  port  amounted  to  8248  tons,  and 
lu,3u4  tons  entered.  Tlie  town  has  some  distilleries. 

>Siroronc9s,  situated  towards  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Pomona,  has  also  a good  harbour.  It  contained  in  1831 
a population  of  2521,  and  it  has  considerable  trade:  about 
3UU  vessels  annually  enter  tho  harbour. 

Though  there  are  several  other  good  harbours,  they  are  not 
used,  except  by  fishing-boats  ; the  best  in  Orkney  is  Ings- 
ims  Hay  for  all  classes  of  vessels.  The  principal  stations  Tor 
the  herring-fishery  are  Su  Margaret's  Hope  m South  Ru- 
naldsha  and  Strensic  in  Stronsa.  On  the  island  of  Hoy  ther« 
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is  an  uKCvlIunt  and  fpacious  harbour,  calk'd  Lon^  Hope. 
The  stewaHrv  of  Orkney  and  SheOand,  consi^lins  of  inis 
l.'roiip  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  sends  one  member  to  par- 
huuient.and  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  whn-h  is  a royal  borough, 
returns  a member  together  with  Wick,  Dingwall,  Tain, 
Ci  omarthy,  and  Dornoch. 

(Petcrkin’a  Notis  on  Orkney  and  Zetland;  Nellla  Tour 
in  Orkney  and  Zetland ; Stanley’s  Voyage  to  the  Orkneys ; 
Sheriff's  Agricultural  Report  qf  the  Orkneys;  Various 
ms.  Communirations.'i 

ORLAY.  BERN.\RD  VON.  called  Bernard  of  Brussels, 
was  born  in  that  city  about  the  year  1490.  He  went  to 
Rome  when  he  was  very  younp.  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  becnroo  a pupil  of  I^phael.  On  bis  return  to 
Brussels  lie  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  governess 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  hkewUe  employed  for  many 
years  by  the  emperor  CItarles  V. 

TliC  btj  le  of  his  design  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  colour* 
ini;  very  apreeable.  He  very  frequently  painted  on  a ground 
of  leaf-gold,  especially  if  he  was  enpaged  on  a work  of  im- 
portance, a circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  preserved 
the  freshness  and  lustre  of  his  colours:  in  his  hunting  pieces, 
in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  diaries  V.  and  tl>e 
nobles  of  his  court,  he  usually  took  the  scenery  from  the 
forest  of  Suignics.  which  afforded  him  ample  variety. 

He  was  engapod  by  the  Prince  of  NaKiau  to  paint  sixteen 
cartoons,  as  models  for  tapestry,  intended  for  the  decewation 
of  Ills  paluce.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  Ggures,  a 
knight,  and  a lady  on  horseback,  representing  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Nassau  family.  These  cartoons  were  designed 
in  an  elevated  style  worthy  of  a pupil  of  Raphael.  The 
cartoons  were  afterwards  copied  in  oil,  by  Jordaens.  by  ihe 
prince’s  order.  The  chaiiel  of  a monastery  at  Antwerp  had 
a celebraleil  picture  of  ihc  Last  Judgment  by  this  master: 
we  are  not  certain  whether  it  is  still  there,  or  has  Iwen  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  scenes  of  revolution  and  confusion  of 
the  last  half-century.  B.  von  Orlay  died  in  1660,  aged 
seventy. 

As  this  artist  is,  we  believe,  little  known  in  England,  we 
subjoin  a few  brief  nolu  es  from  Di.  Waagen’s  * Arts  and 
Ariisis  in  England,' res|tecting  pictures  which  he  saw  in 
English  collections:  * In  Dcvoushire-house.  Neptune  and 
Amphilrilc,  and  Cupid  witli  thctndeni,  a very  carefully  exe- 
cuted little  picture.  Iiere  ascribed  to  Luca  Penm.  but,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a vvurk  of  tliat  Flemish  scholar  of  Raphael ' ‘At 
Chiswick:  J,  a female  portrait,  very  delicately  painted,  kept 
under  glass,  and,  without  any  reason,  said  to  be  Petrarch’s 
Laura;  2,  a female  figure  in  profile,  called  Cleopatra,  on 
nc'.ount  of  a serpent  on  the  bosi^im;  but  the  expression  of 
indifference  in  the  fine  and  handsome  fsce  does  not  corre* 
sp(>nd  with  the  character.’  In  the  Liverpool  Insiiiution:  a 
Italy  Fnmdy.  admirably  executed,  after  a composition  by 
I.A*onardo  da  Vmci.  At  Cliatsworth:  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  (he  Temple,  a very  rich  composition,  ascribed 
to  Jan  van  Eyck  ; but  many  parts  of  which,  says  D.Waagen, 
‘strongly  remind  me  of  the  admirable  Bernard  von  Orlay.’ 
At  KtKldlesion  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Scarsdale:  the  Virgin 
With  the  Infant  Chr.st,  who  bles>cs  St.John  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth:  the  figures  are  three-quarters 
the  feire  of  life.  Dr.  W.  ‘ays  that  next  to  the  PietA,  in  the 
museum  at  BrusseU.  this  is  the  finest  picture  that  he  is 
ai-quai  itod  with  by  tliiscmment  master.  At  Lord  Spencer’*, 
at  Ahhorpe:  a bust  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  very  carefully 
painted. 

ORLEMNOIS,  or  ORLE'ANAIS.  L’.  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces «ir  militaiy  govcinnients  into  which,  before  the  Re- 
volution, Fiance  was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  by  the  government  of  L’llc  de  Franco,  on 
the  cast  by  Champogne  ami  Bourgogne,  on  the  south-east , 
by  Nivernois,  on  the  south  by  Berri  or  Berry,  on  the  south-  | 
west  by  Touraine.  and  on  the  north-west  by  Maine  and  a 
small  part  of  NorraBiidie.  It  took  its  name  from  Ork-ans 
its  capital  [Orleans],  ami  comprehended  the  aubordiiiale 
districts  of  Orlfauais,  properlv  so  callerl,  chief  town  Orkan*. 
pop.  40.161 ; Le  Gaiiiiois  Orlf*anoi«  [G.vTtNOisl.  chief  town 
MunlargK  ptq>.  67ol : Ijc  Blaisois  or  Bl^?ois  [Blesois  and 
Blois}.  chief  town  Bloia.  pop.  IJ.tJS;  I.n  Solognn,  chief 
town  Rnmoiantin.  pop.  6985 ; and  L.i  Beaucc  or  Beausse 
[Hkal-sse],  wliich  comprelieudtMl  the  ihrw*  subordinate 
districts  of  lx*  Pays  Chartrain  (Chvrtrain),  chief  town 
Chartres,  pop.  14, -139;  Ia*  Dunois  [Uvnois],  chief  town 
ChSte.vudun,  ]K>p,  6461  ; und  !.«  W'lidOmoie,  chief  town 
VcndOinc,  pop.  7771.  Tlie  province  of  Orkanois  is  now 


divided  into  the  departments  of  Ei’SK  IT  Loir,  Ixita  r.l 
Chlr,  and  Ix)iret.  Small  portions  of  it  are  compreliendcd 
in  the  deparimonls  of  Nievre,  Seine  kt  Oise,  and 
Yonne.  It  includerl  the  three  bishoprics  of  Orleans, 
I Chartres,  and  Blois.  all  of  wbiriv  still  exist.  The  bishops  uro 
suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

I Orkanais,  properly  so  called,  was  conterminous  with 
Beauce  on  the  north,  nwth-west,  and  west,  Gatinoia  on 
the  north-east  and  east,  Sologne  on  the  south,  and  Bl^is 
on  the  south-west.  It  comprehended,  besides  Orleans,  the 
towns  of  Beaugency,  pop.  4683;  ChSleauneuf,  pop.  3160; 
Meung,  pop.  46.10;  and  Pithiviers,  pop.  3957.  It  is  at 
present  included  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  except  a very 
small  portion  which  is  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir. 

Tile  district  of  Orlt^anais.  in  the  wider  application  of  I he 
term,  was  for  the  mo-i  part  included  in  the  couiiirv  of 
the  Carnutes,  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lueduneiihis 
Quaria,  or  Semmia ; a poiiion  of  it  was  included  in  itio 
lenitoryof  the  Senonc*.  in  the  same  province:  both  ihe-e 
were  Celtic  nations.  It  was  one  of  those  parts  of  Gaul 
which  remainc'd  longest  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  hut 
after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis,  It  fell  into  iho 
hands  of  the  Franks.  The  part  *nuth  of  the  Diiro 
wa-i  probably  already  in  the  bands  of  the  Visigoths,  from 
whom  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  pro- 
bably incluried  m the  kingdom  of  Orleans  under  tlic  sons 
of  Clovis,  and  in  that  of  Ncustria  under  the  later  descend- 
ants of  the  same  monarch.  Part  of  it  at  least  wa»  included 
in  the  domains  of  ilugues  Caput,  before  his  accession  lotho 
throne  of  France,  ufwn  which  event  it  became  part  of  the 
domains  of  the  crown. 

ORLE^ANS,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  6.5  milea 
in  a direct  line  aouih  by  west  of  Paris,  or  71  miles  by  the 
road  through  Momlh^ry,  Etampcs,and  Arlenay;  in  47”  55' 
N.  lut.  and  I”  53'  E.  long. 

Orltvins  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity.  We  nre  of 
opinion,  with  D^^nvllh^  that  it  was  the  Genabum  of  Cics.vr, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  fix  Genabum 
at  Gien.  (See art.  ‘ Genabum.’  in  the  'Index  Geographicus,’ 
subjoined  to  the  edition  of  Caesar  in  Lemaire's  ‘ ifiblint/fra 
f lasiica  Latina.  Paris,  I82‘i.)  This  Genabum  was  a trading 
town  uf  the  Carnutes,  a Celtic  people,  and  was  the  sevnu  of 
(he  oui break  of  ihe  great  levoli  of  the  Gauls  against  Cxsar, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  The  Carnutes,  under 
the  command  of  two  desperate  leaders,  Cotuatus  and  Cone- 
todunus,  assembled  in  (he  town,  massacred  the  Romnns 
who  for  commercial  purposes  were  residing  there,  among 
whom  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Cesar’s  commKharial,  and 
despalchetl  the  intelligence  with  unexampled  rapidity  to  tho 
surrounding  state>^  In  consequence  of  this  outrage.  Caesar, 
early  in  the  ensuing  camp.*xign,  attacked  the  town,  which  he 
plundered  and  burnt.  (Csaar,  De  Bello  Gu/Aco,  lib.  vii., 
c.  3,  II.)  It  seems  to  hare  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and 
in  the  time  of  Stralio.  who  calls  it  was  again  the 

emporium  or  trading  town  of  the  Carnutes.  At  a sub’ioqucnt 
period  it  w as  made  the  capital  of  a separate  district,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aiirchani,  as  it  i»  commonly  supposed 
from  the  emperor  Aurehan,  but  this  we  think  very  doubt- 
ful. Tlie  modern  name  Orleans  is  obviously  derived  from 
Aureliani,ur,as  it  w as  written  in  tho  middle  agesindeclinably, 
Aureiiani*. 

In  the  devastating  invasion  of  Altila  (a.d.  451)  that  bar- 
barian penetrated  as  far  as  Orleans,  which  ho  besieged. 
The  (own  had  liecn  strengdiened  with  new  fortifications, and 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  townsmen  and  the  garrison  until 
it  was  relieved  by  the  (imoly  a|^oach  of  the  Homans  ami 
Visigotiks  under  Aciiiis  and  'ihcudorie.  Orleans  subse- 

auenily  p.vssed  into  (ho  hands  of  the  Franks  and  became 
10  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  their  territories 
were  ho  frequently  divideii.  In  subsequent  centuries  the 
(own  was  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  (be  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, (he  latter  of  whom  twice  captured  it  (a-d.  655  and 
665).  It  was  the  capital  of  a county  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of  France,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugues  Capet,  who  had  inherited  that  duchy,  became 
onenf  the  most  important  places  in  tho  immediate domiiihm 
of  the  crown.  It  was  at  a later  perio*!  (aj>.  1428)  besieged 
by  tho  English  under  tho  regent  Be«lford  [Bkdkord,  John, 
Ut'KF.  Op],  hut  the  siege  was  the  limit  of  their  successes. 
'I'liey  wero  o'oliged  to  nii'u;  it  with  disgrace,  and  never  after 
recovered  their  superiority.  [Arc.  Jeanne  d'.]  At  thi^ 

( ima  the  town  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a branch  of  the  hous* 
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of  V’aloi^,  wliicU  uficrwarlscamc  (utlie  thronein  iho  person 
ul'  Louis  XII. 

In  the  rcSiRious  wars  of  France  in  llio  sixteontii  century, 
be  prinoe  of  Coml^.  Ica<lcr  of  the  llujjucnots,  early  in  the 
strui^le  po$sc&»eU  himself  of  the  town  of  Orleans  (April, 
1662).  In  le«'i  than  a year  (February,  16G3)  it  was  bebiegcil 
by  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics ; but  bis 
us.sBssinaiion  [GuiS£  or  Gtnt'ss.  Di'Kes  of]  prevented  the 
capture  of  tbo  place.  At  the  peace  concludr^  soon  after,  it 
was  restored  to  the  king.  In  1367  it  was  surprised  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  La  Nouc,  a Huguenot  captain.  Tlic 
captors  did  much  injury  tu  the  calhedrul  and  the  other 
churches.  It  <ame  afterwards  again  into  (he  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  in  the  massacre  of  S(.  Bartholomew  ^a-d. 
137'i>  a number  of  Uu|;ucnot9,  variously  stated  at  from 
&UU  to  IhUO,  perished  at  Orleans. 

The  town  stands  in  a plain  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
river:  the  circuit  of  the  rampari.s,  now  converted  into  a 

firuinenadc,  forms  an  arc  of  a circle  about  two  miles  and  a 
talf  to  three  mites  in  extent.  The  side  of  the  town  along 
the  bank  of  the  Loire,  rcprcBonimg  the  chord,  is  about  a 
imlc  and  a half,  and  the  length  of  the  principal  line  of  street 
frutu  the  entrance  of  the  Faris  road  into  the  (own  on  the 
north  side  to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  chord,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
Orleans  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-houses,  ami 
has  large  suburbs,  of  which  that  of  Olivet  (not  to  bo  con- 
fo'indesl  with  the  little  town  of  Olivet  three  miles  off)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are 
well  laid  uut.  with  w ide  and  clean  streets  and  well-built 
houses.  The  line  of  street  from  the  Paris  road  to  the  bridge 
is  on  the  whole  the  finest,  especially  that  part  which  lies 
between  La  Place  du  Murtroy  (the  principal  st^uare  in 
Orh'-ans,  adumi'd  with  a coarsely  c.\ecuted  peuestrian  statue 
of  Joanne  d’Arc)  and  the  bridge.  But  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  lino  of  street  are  ill  laid  out,  ill  built, 
und  ill  paved : and  the  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  ore  the  most  wretched  possible.  The  bridge  over  the 
J.oiro  is  above  10(JO  feet  long,  and  consists  of  nine  arches, 
of  wh.ch  the  centre  has  above  100  feet  span.  There  is  a 
tolerably  handsome  quay  near  the  bridge;  and  between  the 
bridge  and  the  suburb  of  Olivet  is  a public  walk.  This 
suburb  abounds  with  country-houses  and  with  nursery- 
gromuls. 

Tiio  cathedral  of  Saintc  Croix  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France.  It  was  rebuilt  after  its  being  ruined  by  the  Hu* 
gueuuts.  Tlie  rebuilding  was  commenced  by  Henri  IV., 
but  tlicedillce  has  only  ueen  finished  (if  indeed  it  be  yet 
cuinplelc)  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Tlie 
a>cliiteclure  has  excited  much  admiration,  especially  that 
of  (he  principal  entrance;  and  the  two  towers  of  the  front 
are  said  to  surpass  in  elegance  aiid  lightness  the  finest  ipe- 
citnens  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  church  of  St.  Agnan, 
the  finest  except  tlie  cathedral,  is  a beautiful  Gothic  build- 
in'',  but  i-s  impertcct.  The  nave  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  steeple  was  demolished  not  long  since. 
Thu  church  of  St.  Pierre  lo  PucUier,  the  oldest  in  the 
town,  j'i  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity.  Tliere  oie  a 
town-hall ; a court-house  [Ptdais  tie  Justice),  a handsome 
molcrn  building:  a building  in  whi<*h  is  ile(x>sited  the 
iiiiblic  library  of  above  20, (Hit)  volumes;  and  a plain  theatre. 
Tlie  botanic  garden  is  little  mure  than  a public  walk. 

The  population  of  Orleans  in  1831  was  40,161;  in  1S36, 
it  aas  40,272.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Orleans  is  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly.  Its  rcflning-houscs  for  sugar 
were  more  busily  engaged  before  the  rise  of  this  branch  of 
indusSry  in  P.ari*;  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  ex- 
portation to  the  I.evAnt  has  also  declined.  The  preparation 
of  vinegar,  the  Ideaching  of  wax,  are  still  actively  carried 
on;  and  blankets  and  cotton  counterpanes  ore  manufac- 
ture'll. To  these  arliclca  of  manufacture  may  be  addeil 
cotiiiii  and  woollen  yarn,  fine  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  hats, 
files,  rasps,  and  other  tools,  glue,  chamois  and  other  leather, 
(III,  and  uartlienwaro.  Tliere  are  bieweries  and  dychousos; 
and  round  the  town  are  numerous  nursery-grounds.  The 
ncighbotiihuod  produces  some  excellent  wine.  Trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  above  articles,  and  m brandy,  corn,  flour, 
wool,  saff.on.  fire-wood,  timber,  planks,  coals,  groceries, 
Riid  spicas.  The  navigation  of  the  l-oire,  and  the  commu- 
litL'aliuii  with  the  Seine  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Orleans  and  the  I»ing,  contribute  much  lo  »hc 
trade  of  the  place. 

There  are  a Cour  Royale  and  several  other  judicial  and 


fiscal  government  ofTices ; an  exchange,  a chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  other  institutions  connected  with  trade;  an 
.-Veademie  Universitairc ; a society  of  sciences,  liolles-letlrcs, 
and  arts ; a royal  college  or  high  school ; free  schools  for 
drawing,  architecture,  geometry,  and  mechanical  science 
I as  applied  to  the  arts;  courses  of  instruction  in  medidnv; 
a museum  of  natural  histor)',  and  two  large  libraries. 
Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris : his  diocese  consists  of 
the  department  of  I^iret 

The  arrondissement  of  Orleans  comprehends  an  area  of 
929  square  miles,  and  incluile.s  IU6  communes:  it  is  divided 
into  fourteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
I peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  137,820;  in  1836,  it 
I was  141.637. 

j ORLEANS  NEW,  the  capital  of  the  stale  of  T»ui- 
I siana,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  104 
miles  from  its  mouth  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
about  90  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; in 
29°  58'  N.  lat.  and  90“  9'  W.  long.  Tlie  city  is  in  the  moit 
favourable  situation  for  the  proi>ecution  of  the  trade  of  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  North  American  Union, 
being  near  tho  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  tbo  emporium  of  the  vast 
region  which  is  drained  by  that  river,  the  Missouri,  the  Red 
River,  and  their  tributaries,  and  In  future  years,  when  ficC- 
tlements  shall  have  extended  tlirougli  that  fertile  region, 
New  Orleans  may  become  the  greatest  commercial  city  of 
the  West;  there  is  no  place  in  Euroi>c  or  America  which 
has  equal  natural  facilities  of  interiml  navigation.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  population  and  commerce  of  tho 
city  have  increased  during  the  last  30  years,  and  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  slcam-vcsscls  upon  the  great 
western  rivers,  has  been  most  remarkable;  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  di-Hadvantages  of  the.  place  being  un- 
healthy. Tlio  population  of  New  Orleans,  which  was 
17,242  in  1817,  was  27,146  in  1820,  and  in  18.10  amounted 
to  46,310.  The  number  of  French  inhabitants  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Americans,  but  the  French  pre<lominale 
in  the  old  town,  where  many  of  tho  siurekeeiiers  are  unable 
to  speak  Engli-.h.  There  are  many  Spaniarus,  about  12,0uU 
slaves,  5000  free  persons  of  colour,  and  14,000  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1803.  when  the  territory 
was  bought  by  the  United  Stales  from  France  [JEFFERso.vj, 
(he  miiubcr  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  lO.UUO.  New 
Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717 ; it  was  ceiled 
to  Spain  in  176.1,  witli  the  rest  of  Louisiana;  hut  was  re- 
stored to  France  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
Slates  in  1803. 

Tho  French  language  i.s  perhaps  as  much  spoken  as  (he 
English.  The  principal  theatre  is  French;  it  is  in  the  old 
town,  is  large,  and  well  attended.  The  American  theatre  is 
in  the  suburbs.  Billiurd-roonis,  gambling-houses,  and  lot- 
tery-offices are  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  old  town. 
.Some  of  the  newspapers  are  in  English,  some  in  French, 
and  some  arc  half  in  English  and  half  in  French. 

New  Orleans  is  huilt  in  the  form  of  a parallelugiam,  con- 
sisting of  six  complete  squares,  with  suburbs,  called  fau- 
bourgs. The  streets  in  the  old  city  arc  about  40  feet  wide ; 
many  of  them  are  unpaved,  but  have  wide  and  convenient 
footpaths.  The  houses  near  the  river  areof  brick,  but  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  many  are  built  of  wocmI.  During  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  city  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  ami 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  leave  it  at  that  season  ; 
of  those  who  remain,  a large  pruporiion  are  carried  off 
yearly  by  yellow  fever.  The  climate  is  however  more  fatal 
to  Europeans  who  are  new  comers  than  to  natives ; and 
perhaps  in  addition  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  we  must 
take  into  account  tho  dissolute  mo<le  of  life  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  as  one  cause  of  the  great  annual  mortality.  The 
disea-se  i.s  most  probably  caused  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  tho  exhalations  with 
which  the  air  is  consequently  loaded.  This  disadvantage  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  remedy,  because  the  city  stands  a few 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which 
are  kept  in  their  channel  by  an  artificial  mound,  or  Ur>'e, 
which  extends  for  nearly  JOil  miles  along  tho  bank.  The 
sickly  season  extends  through  the  montlis  of  July,  Augu^it, 
and  September.  The  musquiios  are  in  vast  numbers.  Every 
bed  in  every  respectahle  house  is  provided  with  a iiiusqiiito- 
curtuin. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  building  at  all  imposing ; 
it  has  four  towers,  and  massive  walls  ornamented  with 
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figures  of  uinU  in  the  niches.  These  is  a large  ‘Chanty 
Hospital,'  which  provides  liberally  such  articles  as  are 
nettled  by  the  tickjwor,  and  relieves  every  year  from  bOOO 
to  tloiiO  patients.  There  are  also  three  orphait  asylums  for 
8up{>orting.  educating,  and  putting  out  m the  world  desti- 
tute oiphani:  two  of  these  institutions  are  well  endowed, 
and  tlie  whole  are  well  supported  by  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  environs  there  are  large  plantations  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  rice,  which  are  cultivated  in  a very  perfect 
manner.  There  arc  pomegranates,  magnolias,  myrtles,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  orange  groves,  when  llie  trees  are  in 
blossom,  is  delicious. 

A canal,  opened  in  1637,  connects  New  Orleans  with 
Ltike  Ponichartrain.  It  is  miles  long,  and  cost  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  Another  canal,  called  the  Carondelel 
canal,  connects  the  Mississippi  with  Luke  Pontcliarirain 
through  the  river  Saint  John.  I.*  Fourche  Canal  exlonils 
from  near  New  Orleans  to  Berwick’s  Bay;  the  length,  in- 
cluding the  natural  navigation,  is  65  miles.  A railroad, 
miles  long,  connects  New  Orleans  with  Lake  Pont- 
chnrtrain.  This  work  is  perfectly  straight,  and  with  a dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  only  16  inches  throughout:  it  has 
cost  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  produces  an  adequate  re- 
turn. At  the  terminus  of  this  line  on  L^ke  Ponlchartrain, 
an  artificial  harbour  and  breakwater  have  lieen  constructed. 
The  Carrolton  railroad  connects  the  city  with  Carrolton,  6 
miles  distant,  and  with  Lafayeitc.  '2  miles  distant.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  main-line  and  branches  is  II4  miles; 
tins  work  has  been  very  iwofitable  to  the  projectors.  A 
third  railroatl,  H miles  long,  connects  New  Orleans  with 
the  Bayou  St.  John.  Several  other  lines  of  railroad  are  in 
progress. 

New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  water  by  a public  company, 
which  has  laid  down  12  miles  of  pipes.  The  water  is  pump^ 
from  the  river  to  a reservoir  .'to  fret  high,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  is  thence  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  city  water-works  is  another  establishment,  use<l  in  the 
hot  season  only  to  pump  water  from  the  river  and  to  convey 
it  in  open  channels  through  the  streets.  A ilraming  com- 
pany has  erected  two  steam-engines  for  draining  the  swamps 
between  the  city  and  Lake  Ponlchartiain.  by  which  means 
nil  extent  of  about  35  square  miles  of  land  is  reclaimed 
w'ith  great  advantage  to  the  adventurers,  and  Inmefit  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tlio  shipping,  registered  and  enrollwh  that  belonged  to 
tho  |»ort  of  New  Orleans,  in  1636,  were  of  the  burthen  of 
81.710  tons.  The  vessels  that  emercnl  and  cleared  in  that 
year  were  as  follows 

Estor«(].  C l«rcii. 


Shlpt. 

Tua«. 

RhifHi. 

American  • 

503 

65.613 

632 

147,818 

Foreign  , 

210 

60,294 

190 

4s.no 

Total  , 

713 

146,127 

822 

196,946 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  slate  of  Louisiana, 
nearly  the  wlwle  of  which  centres  at  New  Orleans,  was  as 
follows,  m the  year  ending  doth  September,  1636  ; — 

Impnrtt.  Fxporlt. 

IMlar*.  IMlam. 

In  American  ves-  Domestic  pro- 

sela  . 7.342,6  U duce  . 30,077,514 

Foreign  do.  . 2,154,194  Foreign  do.  . 1,424,714 

Total  6,496,808  Total  31.502.248 

The  greater  part  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  con- 
siste<l  of  cotton. 

New  Orleans  is  distinguished  for  the  courageous  ond 
auaressful  defence  which  it  made  against  the  Ktiglish  in 
January.  lKi5.  The  English  were  commanded  by  Sir 
Kilward  Pakenham;  the  American  defencu  was  eonducteil 
by  General  Jackson.  A breastwork  was  raiscl  in  front  of 
the  city,  und  strengthened  by  bales  of  cotton,  which  wore 
brought  in  great  quantities.  Behind  these  rotton-bags 
General  Jackson  placed  picked  rillemen,  each  of  whom  had 
one,  two.  or  three  men  behind  him  to  load  his  rifles.  The 
English  were  first  exposed  to  a lernble  fireofartilk  ry  within 
half  cannon  shot,  and  afterwards  to  the  rifles  and  smalt- 
arms  of  the  Americans.  Tlie  British  are  understood  to  have 
hnd  bi'tween  )U,U00  and  I2,t)U(l  men  m this  etigagement. 
and  the  Americans  between  3000  and  4UO0.  Tiio  British 
lost  between  3000  and  4000  men ; the  Americann  had  unly 
gix  or  seven  wounded.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  killed. 


ORLE'ANS,  HOUSE  OF,  the  title  of  a branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  which  has  three  limes  originated  in 
the  vourigcr  ron  of  a king,  and  has  twice  obiaineil  posaessum 
of  the  crown. 

1.  Tlie  first  House  of  Orleans  sprang  from  Louis,  sceond 
sundving  son  of  Charles  V.,  the  earlie^t  prince  who  ap 
pears  lohave  borne  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who, 
after  playing  a conspicuous  and  not  very  creditable  part  in 
the  troubles  which  agitated  the  reign  of'  his  imbecile  bro- 
ther Charles  VI.,  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  in  14U7,  by  his 
cousin  and  ritual  John,  .surnaraed  Sons  Peur,  duke  of  Bour- 

fogne.  The  results  of  this  crime  were  most  disastrous  to 
‘ranee,  which  was  filled  with  violence  and  bloodshed  by 
the  conflict  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Bourguignons  and 
Armagnacs : the  Orleans  party  being  di.>>tjnguished  hr  the 
latter  title,  from  their  leader,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  'who, 
as  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  undertook 
to  protect  his  cause,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 
The  history  of  the  first  duke  of  Orleans  is  also  memorable 
for  his  marriage  wfith  Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Gian 
Galenzto  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  which  eventually  gave 
the  house  of  Orleans  prcteiisiona  to  that  duchy,  and  pro- 
duced the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  his  successors  for 
its  possession. 

The  life  of  Charles,  second  duke  of  Orleans,  was  remarka- 
ble chiefly  for  his  having  been  laken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  battle  of  .Axincourt.  in  consequence  of  winch 
lie  suffered  a lung  captivity,  logether  with  his  younger  bro- 
ther John,  count  of  Angouli^me.  Dunois,  the  frmuus 
' Bastard  of  Orleans,*  and  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Lon- 
guerille,  was  his  illegitimate  brother. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  third  duke  of  Orleans,  was  ex- 
posed. during  the  reign  of  I»uis  XI.,  to  the  splenetic  jea- 
lousy  of  that  gloomy  tyrant,  whoso  deformed  daugliler 
.Jane  he  was  compelled  to  marry:  but  on  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of  Valois, 
in  1 499,  the  duke  ofOrletns  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the 
title  of  loiuis  XII.  On  his  own  death,  without  male  issue, 
in  1515  [Lotns  XII.}.  his  oouMn  Francis,  count  of  Angoii- 
l9me,  lu  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Claude  in  mar- 
riage, ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  the  royal  succos^ton  thus  devolved  upon  the  second 
branch  of  the  House  of  ValoisOrleans — or  line  of  Valoia- 
Angoulfmc,  as  it  ha.s  been  called— which  coniributed  five 
sovereigns  to  France,  vis.  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Homy'  111. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  first 
house  of  Orleans. 

Charles  V.  Lb  Sace-1-1380. 

! 

I I 

Charlxs  VI. -f  1422.  I>)uts,  duke  of  Orleans.-!- 1407. 


Charles  VII.  d-1461.  Charles,  Duke  of  John,  Count  of 
I Orleans. 4- 1465.  Angoul^me.-Fl467. 


LomsXI.-FUS3.  I I 

iLomsXII.-F15l5.  Charles, Cmin!  of 
AngoulSme-h  1495, 

Charles  VIII. 4- 1498.  j 

Claude,  married  FRANri8l.-Fl,547. 
to  Francis  I. 

II.  The  only  prince  of  the  second  House  of  Orleans 
was  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Maria  de’  Medici,  who  was  horn  in  1608, 
created  duke  of  Orleans  in  1626,  and  died  in  1660.  Of  a 
vain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  heartless  character,  his  life  was 
a scries  of  troubles  and  disgraces,  which  were  caused  pnu- 
cipaily  bv  his  own  misconduct.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother  l,uiiis  XIII.  ho  wa<«  continually  cniagiug  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  against  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and. 
on  their  failure,  purchased  safety  by  his  own  humiliation 
and  the  base  sacrifice  of  his  unhappy  accompiices.  In 
1626  he  coimlenanced  a plot  at^iiist  the  life  of  the  cardi- 
nal ; and.  on  its  detection,  abandonu<l  the  Count  de  Chnlais, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  household,  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  minister,  who  ha<l  his  head  struck  off.  Five 
years  later,  Gaston  retired  from  court  on  some  new  quarrel 
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Richelieu«  incnsft*ed  tbo  displeasure  of  his  brother  by 
contracting  a marriage  with  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  duke 
of  Lronaine,  and  finally  withdrew  into  exile  at  Brussels, 
leaving  his  adherents  again  exposed  to  the  persecution  of 
the  cardinal.  At  lengtii,  he  re-entered  the  kingdom  in 
open  arms  against  the  royal  authority,  but  persevered  in 
hostiUtieH  only  until  he  was  defeated  at  the  combat  of  Cas- 
telnauilary,  in  which  his  principal  partisan,  the  duke  of 
Montroorenci,  was  made  prisoner : when  he  obtained  panlon 
for  himself,  without  security  fur  bis  captive  friend,  wno  was 
brought  by  tbo  relentless  Kicbelieu  to  the  block.  Gaston 
indcra  on  this  csiaslrophe  retired  again  in  ternn:  to  Brus* 
sels ; but  with  his  usual  levity  be  was.  alter  some  time,  induced 
to  abandon  his  Spanish  protectors  and  return  to  the  court. 
Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  against  the 
Spaniards,  ho  formed,  in  IG.76,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Count  de  Soissons,  another  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal, 
caused  the  failure  of  the  design  by  his  irresolution,  and  on 
its  exposure  fled  to  Blois,  but  was  soon  after  again  reconciled 
w'lih  the  court.  The  birth  of  a sun  to  Louis  XIII.,  by 
giving  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  state ; and  he  fell  into  com- 
parative obscurity  for  some  years,  until,  in  164-2,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  entered  into  a treasonable  treaty 
with  Spain,  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  tlia 
murder  of  the  cardinal.  The  mean-spiriteil  duke  saved 
his  own  life,  according  to  his  custom,  by  the  most  abject 
submission,  and  by  betraying  bis  accomplices,  among 
whom  the  young  Manjuis  de  Cinq  Mars,  a favourite  of 
Louis  Xlll.  himself,  and  Fran<;ois  Auguste  De  Thou, 
son  of  the  ftimuus  historian,  were  the  principal  victims. 
Gaston  himself,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  escape  without 
the  loss  of  the  honours  due  to  his  birth.  Ho  was  deprived 
of  his  guards  and  bis  principal  domains,  and  banished  from 
the  court.  But  the  doaili  of  Richelieu  and  of  Ixiuis  Xlll. 
shortly  changed  the  asiiert  of  affairs  ; and  in  the  minority 
of  his  nephew,  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called 
to  the  post  of  lieuleuant-general  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
regency  of  the  nueen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  He  gained 
some  credit  in  tne  campaign  of  1644  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  a time  supported  the  government  of  the  regent  and 
her  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin.  But  the  absurd  commo- 
tions of  tbo  I^ondg  soon  templed  the  characteristic  levity  of 
Gaston ; and  he  allied  himself,  against  the  court  and  Maza- 
rin, successively  with  the  Prince  of  Cond4  and  with  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  The  latter  body  were  moved  by  his  cabals, 
though  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  bis  majority,  to  ap- 
point him  anew  lieutenant-genoral  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
same  title  had  been  factiously  confern^  on  the  Duke  do 
Mavenne  in  the  time  of  the  League.  But  the  final  triumph 
of  Mazarin  aud  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  produced  for 
Gaston  the  usual  fruits  of  hU  vacillation  and  perfidy;  and 
in  I6&'2  he  was  banished  from  the  court  to  Blois.  where  be 
passed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  tuurlificatiuu 
and  contempt. 

Gaston  had  no  male  issue ; but  ho  was  the  father,  by  his 
first  marriage,  with  the  heiress  of  Montpeusier,  of  the  prin- 
cess who  inberiicd  that  title,  and  who  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  those  strange  political  scenes  of  her  times,  of  which 
she  has  left  her  own  memoirs.  Xxiuise  de  Monipensicr, 
known  among  her  contemporaries  as  * La  Gtnnde  Made* 
moiselle,'  merited  that  designation  as  much  by  her  aspiring 
character  ns  her  illustrious  birth.  She  shone  conspicuously 
in  that  galaxy  of  high-born  French  women  who,  more  dis- 
tinguishetl  fur  their  masculine  spirit  and  wit  than  for  the 
becomiitg  virtues  of  their  sex,  ruled  the  ascendant  through- 
out the  political  storms  of  the  Fronde.  While  heroes  and 
statesmen  bartered  their  honour  and  policy  for  the  smiles 
of  beauty,  while  fortrejuics  wore  surrcndci’ea  to  fair  ladies' 
eyes,  and  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers'  vows, 
these  female  warriors  and  ;>olitician3  openly  appeared  in  the 
camp  and  the  council.  Ga.stoii  of  Orleans,  in  a style  as 
much  furious  as  burle:^ue,  addressed  a letter  to  *Me»dame^ 
tbc  countesses,  marcchales  do  camp  in  the  army  of  uiy 
daughter  against  Mazarin.’  WMth  more  boldness  than  her 
ftilher,  the  Grande  Mailcmoisclle  showed  her  prowess  by 
turning  the  guns  uf  the  Bastile  against  the  royal  troops  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  forces  of  Cond6.  * That  discharge 
has  killed  her  husband,’ said  Mazaiin,  in  allusion  to  her  well- 
known  anxiety  to  espouse  her  cousin,  the  young  king  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from  her  by  this 
outrage.  After  having  aspired  to  be  queen  of  France,  and 
having  refused  the  hand  of  several  other  sovereigns,  Made- 


moiselle de  Montponsier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
four  years,  by  acsiring  to  raise  a private  nobleman,  the 
Count  do  I.,auzun,  to  the  rank  uf  her  husband  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  Montpensier.  Louis  XIV.  first  granted  and 
then  unkindly  retracted  bis  consent  to  the  union;  iu>twiih> 
standing  which  it  was  privately  concluded  in  1670,  an 
offence  for  which  Lauzun  suffered  a ten  ycaiV  iiuprison- 
niunt.  After  she  had  obtained  his  releaM;.  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  finest  domains  to  a natural  son  of  the  king,  the 
princess  found  her  marriage  neither  recognised  at  court  nor 
nappy  in  itself;  and  she  closed,  in  1693,  a life  of  strong 
passions,  embittered  by  the  disap|R)intment  both  of  politi- 
cal ambition  and  personal  affection. 

III.  The  progenitor  of  the  third  and  existing  Mouse  of 
Orleans  was  Philip,  second  son  of  Louis  Xlll.  aud  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  born  in  1640;  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gaston,  in  1660; 
and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Montpensier,  by  the  be- 
quest of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  in  1693.  His  career  was 
by  no  means  di;>tinguished : but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
taste  for  letters;  and  he  served  with  honour  in  several  of  tho 
most  glorious  campaigns  of  tho  reign  uf  l»uis  XIV.  Ho 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  his  cousin  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Charles  1.,  and,  like  himself,  a grandchild 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  secondly,  to  Elizabeth  of  Bavari-j, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  circumstances  which 
attended  tbo  sudden  death  of  his  first  wife,  a princess  cele- 
brated for  personal  graces,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  cast 
upon  him  the  horrid  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her:  a 
charge  however  apparently  as  unfound^  in  itself,  as  the 
imputed  crime  was  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  uf  his 
character,  which,  though  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  good  natural.  By  the 
Princess  Uenrietia,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  other, 
through  her  marriage  with  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy, 
transmitted  to  the  House  uf  Sardinia,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Stuart,  as  much  vain  pretension  to  tho  in- 
heritance of  their  crown  as  could  he  conveyed  by  mere 
descent  in  opposition  to  constitutional  law.  By  his  second 
marriage  Philip  bad,  besides  a prince  who  died  young,  and 
a daughter,  the  son,  of  his  own  name,  who,  on  his  death  in 
1701,  succeeded  him  in  bis  titles. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Regent  Orleans,  of  whom  Vol- 
taire has  declared,  that  * famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit,  uml 
his  pleasures,  he  was  bom  for  society  even  mure  than  for 
public  affairs,  and  wa.s  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that 
ever  existed.'  The  severer  judgment  of  history  has  branded 
the  memory  of  Philip  II.,  dukeof  Orleans,  with  the  reproarh 
of  unbounded  personal  and  political  profligacy ; and  the 
fatal  e.vamplo  both  of  his  private  life  and  public  a<1tninis- 
tralion  encouraged  that  corruption  of  murals  m France, 
which,  becoming  aggravated  throughout  the  licentious  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  unquestionably  produced  the  worst  exce^^L•s 
of  the  Revolution.  Nature  had  endowed  Philip  II.  of  Or- 
leans With  great  abilities;  but  his  mind  was  caily  tainted 
by  the  lessons  of  Ins  tutor,  the  able  and  infamous  Dubois, 
who  was  afterwards,  under  his  regency,  a cardinal,  bis 
favourite,  and  primo  niimster.  Philip  was  a prufirient  in 
many  sciences  and  accomplishments;  in  the  matbeiualics, 
in  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  He  had  like- 
wise in  his  youth  displayed  considerable  Inlt'nts  fur  war, 
and  some  anibiliuri  to  attain  c<|ual  dibtinclion  in  aits 
and  arm«.  Ho  was  wounded  on  several  uccasion'<,  sig- 
nalised himself  at  the  battles  of  Sicinkerque  and  Neerw  in- 
den,  commanded  the  French  armies  with  courage  and 
activity  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Succession  War,  and 
in  the  latter  country  cstablUhcd  so  much  reputation  and 
influence,  that  l^ouis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  sus]>ccted  bun  of 
a design  to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  uf  that  king- 
dom. This  and  other  causes  of  jealousy  led  L)uis  XIV., 
in  an1ici|>ation  of  hU  grcat-gratidson's  minority,  to  meditate 
the  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Orlean:i  from  the  regency.  But 
the  death  of  the  nged  monarch  prevented  the  completion  of 
this  plan:  the  duke  quietly  pusscsscil  himself  of  ihc  go- 
vernment. and  grievous  as  were  the  vices  of  lus  adniitustia- 
liun.  he  was  guilty  of  no  ambitious  attempt  to  abuM^  the 
rights  uf  thu  vouiig  king.  His  frame  was  worn  out  by 
(U'bauchory  before  he  had  quite  completed  his  fifiieih  year ; 
and  a sudJen  death  terminated  lus  career  in  J723.  He  hud 
bt-cn  married  during  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Fraii^oisc 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  naUiial 
daughter  of  that  monarch  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
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fey  whom  h«  had  ouo  son,  born  in  1703,  and  several 
daughters. 

l^ui»  duke  of  Orleans  wonieil  at  first  disposed  to  emulate 
the  vices  of  his  father,  whose  better  tastes  for  letters  and 
science  he  also  inherited.  But  his  marriage  with  a princess 
of  Hiadcii.  to  whom  ho  l>ecarae  tenderly  attached,  weaned 
him  from  early  habits  of  dissinatH»n  ; and  her  premature 
death,  in  172fi,'affocte<!  his  mind  »o deeply,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  world  to  a monastery.  In  this  retreat  ho  divided 
the  remainder  of  hu  life  helween  works  of  charity,  religious 
exercises,  and  literary  studies ; ami  here,  in  174  J,  ho  cl..sed 
an  existence  dignified  with  every  virtue  that  could  ailorn  a 
recluse.  l»uis  left  a son  and  «laus;hler,  of  whom  tho  for- 
mer. Louis  Philipm*.  horn  in  172-5,  was  his  successor  in  the 
family  Iwnours.  Ills  life  tnis  remarkable  only  for  his  mili- 
tary service,  in  tho  early  part  of  which  ho  fought  with  gal- 
lantry at  the  battles  of  iX-liingen  ami  Fonlenoy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  some  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seven  V ears’  W ar. 
He  married  a princes*  of  the  House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he 
had  a son  and  a daughter,  and  died  in  1785. 

Lmns  Philippe  Joseph,  tho  only  son  of  the  last  duke,  who 
wa.sb«»rn  in  1747,  and  known  during  his  father’s  life  as 
Duke  de  Chartres,  hecaine  afterwards  more  unhappily  dis- 
tinguidieil  a*  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  Nniional  Assem- 
bly, the  I4011U  K'julii^  of  the  C^mventiun,  tlie  in.slrument 
and  thevictim  of  the  French  Rcvoluuon,  Naturally  gifted 
with  a handsome  nerson  and  sujKtrior  talents,  he  had  dis- 
figured both  mind  and  Unly  by  a youth  of  debaucheri  ; 
and  in  nmlurer  year*  his  infamous  reputation  exposed  him 
at  the  court  of  Liuis  XVI,  to  a contempt  which  he  hut  loo 
well  repaid  with  deadly  hatred  to  the  jKjrson  and  family  of 
that  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  ho  was  present  in  the 
naval  action  between  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d’Orvilliersoff  Cape  Ushanl;  and  he  was  art-used  of 
bating  behavetl  in  that  cngageineul  with  such  shameful 
cowardice,  that,  instead  of  receivim;  the  advancement  to 
which  be  aspired  in  the  sea  service,  ho  was  appointed 
colonel-general  of  hussars,  a post  created  for  him  by  the 
court  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  said,  of  covering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having,  in  1 785.  succec^led  to  hi*  father's 
title,  he  eagerly  entered  upon  a political  career,  of  which  it 
teems  to  have  bsHtn  the  oliject,  by  acquiring  popularity,  to 
revenge  his  imurics  upon  the  court  and  to  raise  himself 
into  power.  Ho  proven  himself  however  utterly  dcstiluteof 
the  qualities  of  a revolutionary  leader,  and  was  soon  over- 
whelmed in  tho  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  to 
direct.  At  tho  commencement  of  tho  Revolution  ho 
arrayed  himself  on  every  occasion  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity : during  tho  progress  of  events  which  raised  the  Jacobin 
party  into  power,  he  became  their  associate  and  dupe;  to 
render  homage  to  llieir  opinions  as  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Gonvuntiun,  ho  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
renounce  ibc  name  of  his  family  and  assume  that  of 
Kgaliti^* ; and  finally,  after  having  voted  for  tho  death  of 
Louis  XVI..  he  was  himself  dragged  to  the  scaffold  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1793.  He  was  married  to  Louise 
Marie  do  Bourbon-Ponthi^vre,  daughter  of  tho  duke  de 
Penthidvre,  grand-admiral  of  France,  by  whom  ho  left  one 
Mm.  the  present  King  of  the  French,  and  a daughter,  styled 
Mailemoisclle  d’Orh«ns. 

(L’Ar/  df  %‘h(/ier  ht  Dotes;  Sisraondi,  Hiitoire  des 
Franfois;  Mf  moires  de  Mudemoiselle  de  Montpensier ; 
Voltaire,  Sikcles  de  Louis  XIV.  et  XV.;  Thitws,  Hisioire 
de  la  herolution  Fi'unpaiae,  Stc.) 

OUI.OFF,  G.  [PfcTKR  III.  OF  Russia.] 

ORMOND,  the  name  of  a largo  territory  in  the  Irish 
county  of  Tqqwrary;  and  from  thence  the  title  of  a noble 
house,  so  antient  and  illustrious,  that  its  origin  has  been, 
perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  to  the  ducal  blood  of  Nor- 
niainly,  before  the  conquest  of  England.  But  it  ts  certain 
that  this  family,  ha\ing  become  established  in  Ireland,  and 
distinguished  by  many  t-ervices  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by 
several  noble  intermarriages,  was  recognised  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  verv  beginning  of  the  Ihirloenlh  century,  as 
holding  tho  berwLtary  office  of  royal  cup-heorcr  or  butler: 
from  which,  whetlier  then  or  at  an  earlier  peruKl.  their 
sirnamc  appear.*  to  have  been  derived.  Edmund  lo  Botiller 
was  raised  hv  Edward  il,  totho  earldom  of  Carrirk ; lii» 
s-m  James,  wlio  cspou«ed  Eleanor  B.diun,  gianddaughter 
of  F.dward  I.,  was  created  by  Edward  III.  earl  of  Ormond ; 
and  the  i-<sue  of  tliat  marriage,  a ^-ccond  James,  called,  from 
his  royal  descent,  * the  noble  earl,’  filled  the  d:gnily  of 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  the  govcrnmeul  of  which  kingdom 
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was  administered  under  various  titles  by  several  of  his 
desccmlanls. 

ITie  distinguished  individual  however  of  tho  race  wai 
James  Butler,  Duke  or  Obmoxd,  justly  described  by  hi* 
biographer  a-s  ‘one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  most  accom- 
plished courtiers,  and  worthiest  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
he  f1ouri*l»ed.’  He  was  born  in  London  in  1610 ; and,  not- 
withstanding tho  splendour  of  family  dignities  which  ho 
was  destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  passed  nmler  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  adverse  lo  have  obscured  llie  career 
of  a less  energetic  spirit.  His  grandfather.  Waller,  earl  of 
Ormond,  who  hud  succeeded  to  tlie  title  only  collaterally, 
wiLs  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  I„  and  imprisuneil  for 
several  years,  because  he  refused  to  submit  to  an  unjust 
award  of  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  Scoitish 
favourites,  Sir  John  Preston,  created  lord  Dingwall,  to 
whom  the  king  had  compelled  the  late  earl  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to  convey  llic  family  estates. 
Tlie  eldest  son  of  Earl  Waller  married,  against  his  consent, 
a daughter  of  Sir  John  Poyntz ; and  being  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  during  his  father's  life,  left 
without  provision  a largo  family,  of  which  James  Butler, 
the  future  duke,  was  the  eldest  son.  When  Earl  Walter 
was  thrown  into  prison,  his  grandson  and  heir,  yonnsT 
James,  now  ftylcd  viscount  Thurles,  was  arbifraiily  s«4zed 
in  wardship  by  the  crown,  but,  with  some  care  for  his  in- 
struction, committed  to  the  tutelage  of  archbi^hop  Abliot ; 
the  only  benefit  by  which  the  king  may  have  dci^igncd  lo 
mitigate  his  cruel  oppression  of  tho  family.  The  arch- 
bishop is  said  to  have  neglected  the  general  cilucalion  of  his 
charge;  but  he  caused  him  to  bo  well  instruclerl  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  (o  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet, 
m other  respects  not  his  panegyrist,  that  he  staunchly  ad- 
herwl  throughout  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  James  T.,  F.arl  Waller  havintr  rccoverwl 
hi*  own  liberty  and  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  the  young  Lord  Thurles  began  soon  after  to 
figure  at  court,  where  ho  paid  his  aildicssesto  liis  kins- 
woman, Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  having  engaged  her 
affections,  succeeded,  not  without  many  diflicuUics,  in  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriace. 
which  took  place  in  1629,  and  seems  lo  have  been  pro»iuced 
as  much  by  mutual  attachment  as  policy,  was  however  not 
the  less  fortunate  in  reconciling  differences  which  had  beou 
fatal  to  both  their  families;  and.  in  1632.  Lird  Tbnrles 
succeeded,  on  his  grandfather's  death,  to  the  earldom  of 
Ormond, 

It  was  at  this  lime  that  Lord  Wentworth,  more  unliap\»ly 
distinguiihcil  under  hi*  later  title  of  Strufrurd.  entered  on 
the  government  of  Ireland  ; and  the  spirited  and  honour- 
able deportment  of  the  young  earl  of  Ormond  sixm  at- 
tracted so  much  of  his  notice  as  to  lend  him  to  prophesy, 
with  characteristic  pcnctraiion,  that  ‘ ih.al  young  nobleman 
would  make  the  greatest  man  of  his  family.’  In  subsequent 
years,  the  upright  and  generous  devotion  of  Ormond  to  tho 
service  of  the  crown  and  country  won  the  respect  even  of 
the  overbearing  Strafford;  and  after  his  own  ruin,  one  of 
his  last  requests  lo  bis  royal  roaster  was,  that  hi*  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  Garter  might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Ix>r«l 
Ormond.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  Relwllioii  of 
1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the  lords-justicc*  to  ihu 
command  of  the  roynl  troops;  and  throughout  the  disu- 
trou*  jieriod  winch  loUowctl,  he  continued,  amwUt  tho  fury 
and  jealousy  of  factions,  embittered  both  by  political  and 
religion*  haired,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  integrity  ami 
mo<lcration  a course  of  true  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  hi* 
duty.  With  very  inadequate  forces,  he  rcpoalerllj  defeated 
the  rebels,  near  Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  ;it  Kilrubh,  and  ut 
Ross;  but  notwithstanding  these  services  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  raised 
lo  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king,  ho  was  so  ill  sup- 
ported on  all  sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the 
unequal  conflici  in  which  he  had  engagi-fl.  There  were  now 
no  fewer  than  five  parties  in  Ireland: — the  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  well  alferled  to  the  king,  hut  oppo!‘cd  to 
each  other;  the  Protc-siant*  favourable  to  the  parliament- 
ary  cause  ; the  Papists  under  their  pne.sls  wholly  devoteil 
to  the  court  of  Rome ; and  the  Sroich  Presbyterians  of  tliu 
north,  who  had  their  separate  interest*  and  feelings.  Tlie 
exertions  of  Ormond  being  paraly-cd  by  the  dis^ionsiuns 
which  prevented  the  majority  of  thcM.'  fuctions  from  uniting 
against  the  common  enemy,  he  was  compclttHl,  in  1643,  to 
conclude  a treaty  for  a cessation  of  arms,  which,  on  accomil 
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of  tlie  previous  barbarities  committed  by  the  Irish  robeli, 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  in  England. 

Tlirougliout  the  next  four  years,  during  which  the  civil 
war  was  raging  in  England,  Ormond,  who  had  been  in- 
TCalcd  by  Charles  1.  with  the  nominal  dignity  of  lord-lieu* 
tenant  oMrcland,  contrived  in  some  measure  to  hold  that 
kingdom  for  his  master,  and  even  to  (|etach  fortes  to  his 
aid.  Rut  when  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  position  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  having  become  completely 
untenable,  he  resigned  his  authority  by  treaty  into  Iho 
hands  of  parliamentary  coraroissioners.  and  proceeded  to 
render  a satisfactory  account  of  bis  conduct  to  the  king, 
then  a prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  From  thence  ho  rctire<l 
to  France;  but  still  directing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  an<) 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  portion  of  iho  Roman 
Catholics  best  aflecled  tothe  crown,  he  again  landed  in  that 
kingdom,  and  endeavourerl  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Notwithstanding  every  gallant  effort  however,  he  was  de- 
feated in  an  attempt  to  besiege  the  parliamentary  forces 
under  Colonel  Junes  in  Dublin ; and  Cromwell  himself  soon 
after  landing  in  Ireland  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Or- 
mond was  finally  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1650,  to 
evacuate  the  island  and  withdraw  to  France.  From  this 
time  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  during  which  interval  he 
was  frequently  reduced  to  great  straits  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variously  em- 
ployed in  many  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his 
exiled  king,  Charles  II.;  and.  on  the  Restoration,  he  ac- 
companied Charles  to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
sufferings  and  services  by  his  elevation  to  the  ducul  title  and 
other  honours. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
passed,  though  not  without  some  troubles  and  reverses,  in 
the  dignified  enjoyment  of  a high  rank  and  spotless  reputa- 
tion. These  coultl  not  always  protect  him  from  the  royal 
caprice  and  the  l>ase  machinations  of  court  intriguers  ; and 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  he  was  twice 
again,  possessed  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
which  he  administered  for  many  years  with  admirable  ac- 
tivity. wisdom,  and  justice.  It  wa^  in  the  inlorvat  of  his 
long  tenure  of  this  high  office,  that,  in  I67U,  a singular  and 
atrocious  outrage  was  committed  upon  his  person  in  the 
streets  of  Ijandon  by  that  notorious  ruffian  Colonel  Blood, 
who,  with  five  accomplicos,  waylaid  him  as  he  was  returning 
from  a state  dinner  in  the  city,  and  dragged  him  from  his 
coach,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  if  he  had  not 
been  rescued,  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.  Blood,  wlio  hod 
been  engaged  in  a plot  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  during 
Ormond's  government  of  Ireland,  pretended  that  he  was 
resolved  to  retaliate  upon  the  duke’s  person  for  the  exe- 
cution of  sumo  of  his  associates  on  that  occasion : but  it 
was  strongly  su.ipccted  that  the  villain  had  been  insti- 
gated to  ins  audacious  attempt  by  the  profligate  duke  of 
Buckingham,  tho  bitter  enemy  of  Ormond;  and  so  con- 
vinced was  his  gallont  son.  tho  carl  of  Ossory,  of  tho  guilt 
of  Buckingham,  that,  soon  after,  at  court,  seeing  that  noble- 
man standing  by  tho  king,  ho  said  to  him,  ' My  lord  of 
Buckingham,  I know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  of  Blood’s  upon  ray  father ; and  therefore  1 give 
ou  fair  warning,  that  if  my  lather  comes  to  a violent  end 
y sword  or  pistol,  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a ruffian,  or 
by  the  more  secret  way  of  poison,  I shall  not  bo  at  a loss  to 
know  the  first  author  of  it.  1 shall  consider  you  as  the 
assassin;  I shall  treat  you  ns  such  ; and  wherever  I meet 
yuii,  I shall  pistol  you,  tlu>ugh  you  should  stand  behind  the 
king’s  chair.  And  I tell  it  you  now  in  his  Majesty’s  pre- 
sence. that  you  may  be  sure  I shall  keep  my  word.’ 

Ormond  himself  was  remarkable  for  soino  pithy  sayings. 
When  he  was  ungratefully  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  fiis 
enemies  by  Charles  II.  in  his  first  government  of  Ireland 
after  the  Restoration,  he  contented  himself  with  saving  to 
the  king,  that  ‘though  it  would  never  trouble  fiim  to 
be  undone  for  bis  Majesty,  yet  it  would  be  an  insupportable 
alfiiction  to  be  undone  by  liim.’  And  when  Blood  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  regalia,  and 
Charles,  strangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgracefully  intimi- 
dated, bv  the  language  of  tho  ruffian,  whom  curiosity  led 
him  to  visit  in  the  Tower,  sent  to  Ormond  to  desire  that  he 
would  forgive  Blood,  for  reasons  which  L*>rd  Arlington 
should  tell  him,  the  duke  drily  replied  to  that  nobleman. 

* that  if  the  king  could  forgive  the  oflfendor  for  stealing  the 
crown,  he  might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  bis  life; 
P.  C.,  No.  1048 


and  that  if  such  was  hisMujesty's  pleasure,  that  was  for  him 
a sufficient  reason,  and  his  lordship  might  spare  the  rest. 
Ormond  lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  this  flagitious 
attempt,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  tlie  noble- 
minded  Ossory;  and  he  himself  died,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  in  the  year  IGfiiS. 

Uf  ills  mitnei'ou-'i  children,  the  eldest  who  grew  to  tiiun- 
huod  was  Tliomas,  e.irl  of  Ossory,  tliu  worthy  son  of  buch  a 
father,  and  eulogised  by  Hunict  as  ‘ a man  of  great  honour, 
generosity,  and  courago.'  He  was  also  gifted  w ith  many 
intellecliial  nccompUshments ; was  equally  distinguished 
throughout  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  his  roilitarv  services 
by  ben  and  land  ; and  would  probably,  if  his  life  liad  been 
sparo<l,  have  proved  himself  even  a more  perfect  character 
tlian  his  parent:  but  he  died  of  a violent  fever  in  I68U,  at 
tho  premature  age  of  forty-six  years.  He  was  tho  father 
of  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  who  inherited  set  oral 
of  tile  generous  and  chivalric  qualities  of  his  house,  and  took 
a conspicuous  share  both  in  the  military  achievements  and 
civil  dissensions  of  the  reigns  of  William  111.  and  Queen 
Anne.  But  when  driven  from  England,  on  the  accession  of 
George  1.,  by  the  persecution  uf  his  political  antagouUts,  he 
embraced  Iho  cause  of  the  Pretender;  and  lieing  conse- 
quently attainted,  he  sullied  his  fame  by  engaging  in  tho 
service  of  the  national  enemies  of  his  country,  and  accept- 
ing from  the  king  of  Spain  the  ruinmand  of  an  aburlivo 
expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 

(Carte’s  Lift  qf  the  Duke  of  Ormond;  Burnet's  Ilutory 
rf  hi*  omi  Time;  Biographia  Sriianmea,  art.  * Buller.'i 

ORMSKIRK.  [Lancxshirk.] 

ORMUS,  or  more  properly  HORMUZ,  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  27”  N.  lat.  and  56” 

E.  long.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  and 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  nearly 
circular,  and  its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  broken  and 
rugged.  It  is  a mere  barren  ruck,  wjthuut  vegetation.  Ttie 
surface,  which  is  entirely  without  soil,  exhibits  the  singular 
straiificaliun  of  tlie  island  ; the  conical  shape  and  isolated 
position  of  the  numerous  small  hills  of  which  tho  island 
consuls,  lead  the  spect.xlur  to  allribule  its  origin  to  vulcanic 
agency.  The  rugged  hills  which  lino  the  eastern  sliores  of 
the  island  are  covered  far  a considerable  distance  from  their 
base  with  an  incru»lalion  of  bait,  which  in  some  places  is  as 
transparent  as  ice.  In  other  places  the  surface  is  coverud 
with  a thin  layer  uf  dusky  rc<l*colLmred  earth,  which  owes 
its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surfiice 
of  tlie  island  is  impregnated.  Even  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore  is  coropubed  of  the  finest  particles  of  iron,  pulverised 
by  the  waves.  As  the  island  contains  tiu  fresh-wutor 
springs,  the  inhabitants  use  the  rain-water  i:ol!ecte<l  in  se- 
veral tanks,  which  were  constnictuil  perhaju  sumo  .100  years 
ago.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  north-eastern 
shore,  opposite  the  town,  whore  a vcsrel  maybe  shclierod 
from  all  winds  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore.*  The  fortress 
is  situated  about  300  yards  from  tho  shore,  on  a projecting 
point  of  land,  which  is  separated  from  the  island  by  a moat. 
On  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  tlic  hills,  and  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  arc  the  ruins  of  (he  unce  famous  (own 
of  Hormuz.  Tho  Imam  of  Mnskat  has  now  possession  of 
tho  island;  he  farms  it  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  100  men  in  tho  fortress.  He  derives  a revenue 
from  the  salt,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  In 
1827,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  300,  all 
of  whom  were  employed  in  collecting  salt  or  in  fishing. 

The  name  of  Harmozia  occurs  in  Arrian's  ‘liidica, 
where  however  it  docs  not  denote  the  island,  hut  a town 
situated  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent  of  Persia,  on  tho 
river  Anamis,  now  called  Minaw.  The  name  was  a.'ler- 
wards  transferred  to  tho  island,  which,  according  tuOuselcy, 
was  previously  called  Jerun.  In  antient  times  it  seems  only 
to  have  served  as  a place  of  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  shores  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil  commotion. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  tho  island  in  I5(i7,  and  of 
tho  town,  which  was  then  on  it,  with  tlie  view  of  preventing 
the  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  Irum 
sending  aid  to  the  petty  sovereigns  on  the  coa.st  uf  Molahar, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  a lucrative  commerce,  llio 
consequences  of  this  event  were  much  more  favourable  to 
the  Portuguese  than  Albuquerque  hod  imagined.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  finding  that 
their  commerce  with  Hindustan  was  cniircly  cut  oflT,  the 
Portiigncsc  made  Ormuz  the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  Indian 
goods,  and  managed  their  affairs  so  well,  that  in  a short 
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time  Ormux  became  a populous  and  rich  commercial  town. 
The  buildings  covered  a space  three  miles  in  length  along 
the  sea>shore,  and  two  miles  in  width.  The  town  contained 
400U  houses  and  40,000  inhabitants,  and  its  commercial  re- 
lations extended  overall  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to  Bok- 
liara  and  Samarkand  in  Turkistan.  The  loss  of  Ormuz  was  j 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India.  In  16‘2'i,  Shah  Abb4s  the  Great  took  it  from  | 
them,  in  which  entenmse  he  was  assisted  bjr  the  English  ^ 
with  a sriuadrun  of  nine  sail  of  the  line.  He  expelled  the  | 
Portuguese,  demolished  the  town,  and  iransforrcd  ita  com-  ' 
mcrce  to  Gombroon,  or  Bunder  Abbas,  on  tho  moinland  of 
Persia,  nearly  opposite  to  Ormus.  Gombroon  continued  to 
be  the  principal  commercial  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Abouabehr  took 
its  place. 

(Ouseley’s  Ttar^'h  in  variou*  Countries  in  th4  East,4’C^i 
Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir;  Kempthome  *On  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,'  in  London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  vol.  v. ; and  Whitelock  ‘ On  the  Islands  and 
Coast  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,'  in  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

ORN'E,  a department  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  W the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the 
north-east  by  that  of  Eure,  on  the  east  and  south-eaat  by 
that  of  Eure  el  Loir,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Manche.  The  de- 
partment has  an  irregular  oblong  figure;  the  greatest  di- 
mension is  from  cast  to  west,  fVom  the  neigblMurhood  of 
i.,ongny  to  that  of  Pa.ssais  near  Domfront,  84  miles ; the 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  near  La  Ferl£ 
Frtncl  to  the  contact  of  the  three  departments  of  Orne, 
Sarthe,  and  Euro  et  I/nr,  50  miles.  It  is  comprehended 
between  4s*  lO'  and  48'^  57'  N.  lat..  and  0''  59'  E.  and  0^52' 
W.  long.  Tlie  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2364 
square  miles,  being  very  little  less  than  the  average  area  of 
the  french  departments,  and  rather  exoee<Iing  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population,  in  1831,  was  441,881  ; in  1836  it  was  443,688, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  1807,  or  less  than  half 
per  cent.,  and  giving  183  or  184  inhabitants  to  a square 
mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  inferior  to  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  English  counties,  and  in  density  of 
population  very  far  below  them.  Alcn^on,  tho  capital,  is 
105  miles  in  a direct  line  west-souih-west  of  Parii*,  or 
115  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Dreux,  and  Mor* 
tagne. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  lengUi 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  prolongation  of  the  Ar- 
murican  chain,  and  which  separate  the  basin  of  tlie  Loire 
from  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  tho  various  small  rivora 
that  flow  into  the  English  Channel.  The  western  side  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  and  other  rocks 
which  undeilie  the  coal-roeasurcs.  Coal  is  not  found,  at 
least  not  worked.  The  valleys  of  tho  Sarthe  and  Ome  are 
rhielly  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene  between 
the  chalk  and  the  new  rcd-saniLtone ; and  the  eastern  sule 
of  the  department  is  overspread  by  the  chalk  which  encircles 
the  Paris  basin.  Mines  of  iron  and  manganese  are  worked 
in  several  places:  gold  was  once  found,  but  the  working  of  i 
the  mine  has  been  Tong  given  up.  Granite  of  a fine  grain,  | 
limestone,  freestone,  white  and  grey  marl,  kaolin  for  porce- 
lain and  clay  for  earthenware,  sand  of  various  kinds  suited 
for  glass-works,  and  the  crystals  of  quartz  known  as  the  | 
Aien^on  diamonds,  are  dug.  There  are  several  medicinal 
springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Bognolos 
near  Juvigny,  in  the  arrondisscroent  of  Domfront,  There 
are  twelve  iron-works  in  the  department,  in  which  are  ten 
furnaces  for  smelting  pig-iron,  and  thirty  forges  for  pro- 
ducing wroughi-iron.  Charcoal  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ploved  as  fuel  in  these  works. 

I'here  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  tho  department  The 
Mayenne  has  its  source  and  tome  part  of  its  course  just 
within  tho  southern  border;  and  the  V^,  the  Vareune 
(with  its  fee<lcr  the  Egrame),  and  the  Sarthe,  tributaries  of 
the  Mavenne,  also  rise  in  the  department  in  or  upon  the 
border  of  which  the  Sarthe  has  tho  first  35  miles  of  its 
course.  The  Huinc.a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  and  iheCom- 
mcaucho  and  the  Meiuc,  feeders  of  the  Hutne.  rise  ia  this 
deparimcnt,  and  water  its  eastern  part.  The  Mayenne  and 
it*  tributaries  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  The  Eure, 
the  Iton,  tho  Rille,  the  Charentonne,  and  the  Gruil,  all 
which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seinoi  rise  on  the  eastem 


side  of  the  department  The  Orne  rises  near  S^cz.  anti 
lluwd  nearly  40  miles  before  it  quits  the  department : lU  tri- 
butaries, tlie  Thouane,  tho  Ure,  the  Cance,  the  Ldun,  the 
Rouvre,  and  the  Noircau,  and  the  \'ere,  a feeder  of  the 
N'oireau,  belong  to  this  department.  The  Dive*  and  the 
I Touegues,  with  its  feeder  the  Vie,  rise  in  the  department, 
Tho  Ome,  the  Dives,  and  the  Toucque*  How  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  There  are  no  navigable  canal*,  and  the  de- 
partment is  entirely  destitute  of  internal  navigation. 

There  are  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  guvermnent  ruads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  204  mile*,  viz.  85  in  good 
repair,  113  out  of  ropair,  and  6 unllnibhed.  The  principal 
road  is  that  from  Pan*  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  which  enters 
the  department  ou  the  oast  side,  and  passus  through  Tou- 
rouvro,  Mortagne.  Le  Mole,  and  Alenvon.  about  12  roilea 
beyond  which  it  quits  tlie  department.  Roads  lead  from 
Alenfon  in  one  direction  to  Mans,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe;  in  another,  by  S^oz  and  Gac6  to  Rouen,  in  tlte 
department  of  Seine  liif^rieure,  with  a branch  from  it  at 
by  Argenlan  to  Falaise  and  Caen,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados.  A road  from  Caen  to  Mayenne  and  Laval 
(Mayenne)  passes  through  Flers  and  Domfront.  in  the 
western  side  of  the  department ; and  a road  from  Paris  to 
AIen9on  by  Chartres  and  Nogent-Ie-Rotrou  (Eure  el  Loir) 
passes  through  Belllme  in  the  soutn-eastem  corner.  The 
Koutes  D6partementales,  or  departmental  roads,  have  an 
a^^^gato  length  of  294  miles,  viz.  183  in  repair.  C out  of 
repair,  and  1U5  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  450U  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate : westerly  winds  are  predomi- 
nant, and  bring  with  them  mists  anil  rain.  Agriculture  ia 
in  a backward  condition,  the  cultivators  clinging  to  old 
usages  with  considerable  tenacity.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  deportment  is  estimated  at  more  than  1.500,000  acre% 
of  which  about  800,000  acres,  or  above  half,  are  under  the 
plough.  The  principal  grain  cultivated  is  oats,  the  produce 
of  which  exceMB  the  average  produce  of  France  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4 to  I.  In  wheat  and  barley  the  prodace  is 
uelow  the  average  of  France,  in  rye  and  mashn,  or  mixed 
corn,  considerably  below,  and  in  potatoes  still  more  so ; but 
in  buckwheat  the  preponderance  i*  proportionately  almost 
as  great  as  in  oats.  About  25.CUD  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  and  gardens : the  growth  of  apiiles  fur  cider  is  very 
great,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the 
Revolution.  As  no  wine  is  grown,  cider  is  the  common 
drink,  ami  in  abundant  years  a jiortion  of  it  is  distilled  into 
brandy.  Pulse,  hemp,  and  tlax  arc  raised;  plums  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  ; and  some  beet-root  fur  the 
manufacture  of  sum.  There  are  about  300,000  acres  of 
meadow  land,  and  heaths  and  open  pasture-grounds  to  the 
extent  of  45,000  acres.  The  meadows,  espei  ially  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Toucques  and  the  Vie.  produce  abundance  of 
grass,  and  furnish  food  for  the  horses  and  homed  cattle,  in 
the  number  of  which  this  department  is  pre-eminent.  The 
horses  are  of  the  best  Norman  breed,  and  tho  horned  cattle 
are  generally  of  good  brood.  The  butter  and  cheese,  ex- 
cept the  cheese  of  Vimoutiers,  w hich  is  in  goi»d  repute,  are 
of  inferior  quality.  The  oxen  for  fattening  are  brought 
from  the  departraonts  of  I.41  Vendee,  Deux  Sevres,  and 
Mayenne:  the  finest  boasts  are  sent  to  Puissy  (Seine  et 
Oi*o)  for  the  supply  of  Haris.  Tlio  number  ofshetg)  rather 
exceeds  the  average  of  France,  but  the  bree<l  and  manage- 
ment have  been  very  much  neglected : folding  them  is  little 
practised.  The  introduction  of  tlie  Merinos  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  breed  with  them  have  led  to  somo  impruvomohta. 
Swine  are  numerous  md  are  almost  entirely  destined  for 
the  supply  of  Paris.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Argenlan, 
poultry,  especially  geese,  are  much  attended  to,  and  their 
flesh  and  their  quills  and  feathers  form  important  articles 
of  produce.  Bees  are  kept.  There  are  about  ISO.uOU  acres 
of  woodland.  Small  game  are  tolerably  abundant;  the 
partridges  of  Domfront  are  in  high  repute.  Tho  rivers 
abound  with  fish. 

Tlic  dejuirtroent  is  divided  into  four  arrondissomcnls  os 


follow*:— 
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S. 
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Mortagne 
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Th«re  are  1htrty*«ix  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

The  arrundissement  of  Alen^on  contains  the  towns  of 
Alen^on  (population,  in  I63>.  13,448  for  the  town  itHelf.  or 
14,019  fur  the  whole  commune:  in  1836.  13,934  fur  ihe 
commune  [Albn^on]  and  Le  M^le,  on  the  Sarihe  ; S^vz 
(population  3675  for  the  town,  5049  for  the  wholo  com- 
mune), on  tho  Orne ; Carrou(ies,  on  the  Udon,  a feeder  of 
theOrne;  and  Essey.  between  Le  MMc  and  8Acz.  S^ez, 
probably  tho  capital  of  the  Saii,  an  antient  Oltic  people, 
Was  of  more  importance  in  the  ninth  century  (when  it  was 
destroyed  by  tho  Normans)  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  sub* 
le^uent  centuries  it  sufferetl  severely  in  the  wars  of  France 
with  the  dukes  of  Normandie  and  the  English.  Its  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a Gothic  building  of  the  twelAh 
century,  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings.  The 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered 
muslin  and  other  cotton  goods.  There  are  a college  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Charlotte  0)n!ay  was  born  at  S^cz. 
Lo  M91o  is  a tolerably  handsome  town  of  one  street  along 
tho  road  from  Paris  to  Alcn^oii  and  Ronnes.  The  inha- 
bitants amount  to  about  1500.  At  Carrouges  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  embroidered  muslin  is  carried  on. 

In  the  arrondissementof  Argentan  arc— Argcntan  (popu- 
lation, in  1831,  5612  fur  the  town,  or  6147  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836,  5772  for  Ihe  commune)  [ARozrfTAN] 
andEcouchc,  on  theOrne;  Grand  Mortrce.on  iheThouane, 
a feeder  of  theOme;  Briouze,  near  Ihe  Rouvre.  another 
feeder  of  theOrne;  Rancs,  between  the  Thouane  and  Ihe 
Rouble;  Exmes.  Chambois,  and  Trun,  on  the  Dives; 
Viraoutiers,  on  the  Vie;  Merlerault.  Gact,  and  Le  Sap,  on 
or  near  the  Toucques;  and  Erhauflbu,  St.  Evroult,  and  La 
ForlA  Frenel,  on  or  near  tho  Charentonne.  Viraoutiers  is 
the  centre  of  a district  in  which  20,000  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  stout  bleached  linens.  There  are 
aovcral  tanyards  in  the  town,  which  has  a population  of 
about  3700.  The  village  of  Sainlc  Honohno  de  Guillaume, 
west  of  Argentan,  has  a population  of  2000,  who  arc  engaged 
in  quarrying  and  working  granite;  and  at  Lo  Pin.  near 
Argentan,  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  improving  tho 
br^  of  horses.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  establishment 
was  maintained  in  great  extent  and  completeness,  and  per- 
sons resorted  to  it  fnim  all  narts  of  France,  and  from  Eng- 
land. Spain,  Germany,  and  Itaiv,  to  purchase  saddle-horses 
or  hunters.  It  was  soppreaBeef  in  Ihe  early  period  of  the 
Revolution,  but  iU  supprcsiiion  led  to  a great  degeneracy  in 
(he  horses  of  Normanciie,  and  it  was  re-established  during 
the  consular  government. 

In  the  arrundissement  of  Domfront  are — Domltont  (popu- 
lation, in  1831,  1511  for  the  town,  or  1873  for  the  whole 
commune ; in  1 836,  24 1 7 for  the  commune)  and  St.  Gerv'ais, 
on  the  Varenne;  2^nlay,  ontheEgrame;  Flora  (popula- 
tion 1646  town,  4368  whole  (rommuiie),  on  a branch  of  the 
Vorc ; Tinchebray  (population  3264  town,  3413  wholo  <*ora- 
mune),  on  the  Noireau ; La  Corneille,  near  tho  Rouvre; 
C^urteno  and  Juvigny-snus-.Andaine,  on  or  near  tho 
Mayenne,  and  La  Feric  Mace  (population  2122  town, 
46)3  whole  commune),  on  a branch  of  the  samo  river. 
Domfront  Is  situated  on  tho  summit  of  a steep  rock,  through 
a cleft  in  which,  200  fo*^t  deep,  the  river  Varenne  flows. 
Thu  townsmen  manufacture  coarso  linens  and  other  woven 
fabrics.  At  Flers  and  La  Fert6  Mucl^  cotton  goods  are 
woven,  and  at  the  latter  box-wood  siiulT-boxes  are  made. 
There  are  iron-works  and  paper-mills  at  Tinchebrav,  which 
has  some  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 
transferred  the  duchy  of  Normandie  from  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  hU  younger  brother  and 
competitor  Henry  I.  of  England. 

In  tho  arroiulissemcnt  of  Mortagne  are— Mortagne  (popu- 
lation, in  183),  4748  town,  5158  whole  commune ; in  1836, 
5692  commune),  near  the  head  of  the  Commcauche;  Tou- 
rou%Te,  near  tho  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  Longny  on 
one  of  its  feeders;  Mauves  and  Ri^malard  or  Regmalard, 
on  tho  Huine ; Bolltme  (population  3264  town,  3413  wholo 
commune),  on  the  M(*me,  a feebler  of  tho  lluine ; Moulins- 
la-Manrhe.  near  the  head  of  the  Sartho ; and  L’Aigle  (popu- 
lation 4712  town,  5412  wholo  commune),  on  ftie  Kille. 
Mortagne  is  on  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slope  of  a hill, 
the  height  of  which  has  been  estimatefl  (but  pro)>ahlv  with 
exaggeration)  at  UlOO  feet.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  five 
gales,  adjacent  to  which  are  as  many  suburbs.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a good  widtn ; it 
runs  along  the  road  from  Paris  to  Brest,  and  near  its  western 


end  is  (he  parade.  Ihe  principal  open  space  in  the  town 
Mortagne  is  Ihu  n^sklcncc  of  many  genteel  families,  and 
abounds  with  mansions  and  good  houses,  which,  together 
with  the  length  and  width  of  its  principal  street,  lead  tra- 
vellers to  think  it  of  greater  extent  and  importance  than 
it  ruolly  is.  The  numerous  shops  are  well  furnished, 
and  with  articles  of  luxury  or  convenience  not  commonly 
kept  in  towns  of  the  samo  size ; with  these  articles  it  sup- 
plies places  larger  than  itself.  The  groat  want  of  the  town 
IS  of  water.  It  is  supplic<l  from  fountains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  from  whouce  tho  water  is  carriod  and  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants. Tho  principal  church  is  in  a commanding  situa- 
tion : it  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  its  massive  tower, 
surmounted  with  *a  quadrangular  dome,’  forms  a striking 
object  at  a distance.  There  is  an  hospital  or  almshouH', 
With  a pleasant  garden  attached;  but  has  not  (unless 
lately  established)  cither  a theatre  or  public  walk.  There 
are  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures ; tho  linens  aro 
suited  for  exportation  to  the  colonics.  There  aro  two 
weekly  markets,  and  several  yearly  fairs,  two  of  them 
considerable  horse-fairs.  Mortagne  was  antienlly  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Le  Perche,  and  a place  of  strength : it 
suffered  much  in  several  wars,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League  was  pillaged  by  on®  party  or  the  other  twenty-two 
times  in  less  than  four  years.  A few  miles  from  Mortagne 
U a Trappist  aiiivent.  re-established  with  additional  au.^ 
ferities  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Tou- 
rouvre,  which  has  about  1500  to  2000  inhablta^l^  are  inni 
and  glas-s  works : at  Ixingny,  which  has  about  25U0  to  3000 
inhabitants,  there  are  iron-works,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  cattle  and  horses.  Rilmalard  or  Regmalard,  with  about 
1700  inhabilanU'i,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  tho  seat  of  a 
small  trade  in  hemp  and  hides.  BellSme  is  on  a hill:  it 
consists  of  one  principal  street  along  the  road  from  Chartres 
and  Nugent  to  Alenin.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  strength, 
and  sustained  several  sieges.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
some  table  and  other  linens,  cotton  goods,  and  paper ; and 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  m wood  obtained  from 
the  forest  of  Belllme,  one  of  the  best  in  France  for  tho  fine 
trees  which  it  produces,  though  not  of  great  extent.  At 
MouHns-la-Marclie  fire-arms  aro  manufactured.  L’Aigle 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  two  hilU,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a ditch.  It  is  probably  tho  busiest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  denartment.  The  pins  and 
knitting  and  sewing  needles  made  hero  aro  known  all  over 
France;  and  a great  quantity  of  eurtain-rin^  iron,  steel, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  wires  for  pianos,  and  other  small 
hardwares  are  made.  Stockings,  hats,  laces,  tapes,  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  luatbor,  and  paper  are  also  iDanufacturcd, 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs. 

Tho  population  of  tho  towns,  when  accurately  given,  is 
from  Iho  census  of  1831 ; and,  when  not  otherwiso  specified, 
is  that  of  the  whole  commune  ; when  given  approximately, 
it  is  from  Dulaure's  £nnronf  de  Arts  (a.d.  1828),  or 
Vavssc  de  Villiors’s  Itineraire  De$cripttf  (1821-1822). 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  department  aro  those 
of  iron  and  hardwares  in  the  arrondissements  of  Mortagne 
and  Argentan  ; lace,  linens,  apd  cottons  in  those  of  AleiH;oii 
and  Duraftunt ; haircloth,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  and  leather. 
Many  of  the  inhabitanU  resort  c\eryyear  to  the  neighbour- 
ing departments  lo  follow  their  bu;<incss  as  siunc-cutlcrs. 
hemp-combers,  gardeners,  hawkers  of  haircloth.  &c.  This 
custom  of  migration  has  diminished  since  the  Revolution. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Secz,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a suff'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  It 
is  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royulo  and  the  Acadvmio 
Universilairo  of  Caen ; and  in  the  fourteenth  military  divi- 
sion, of  which  Rouen  is  the  head-quarters.  It  rcturnsscveii 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  oT  edu- 
cation it  is  above  the  average  of  France;  of  the  young  men 
enrolled  in  tho  military  census  of  1828-29,  45  in  every  lOO 
could  read  and  write. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  this  part  of  Franco 
was  included  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  the  Saii  (who  were 
probably  the  Essui  of  Cmsar),  but  portions  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  included  in  the  respective  territories  of  tlie  Baio- 
cosses,  the  Viducasscs,  the  Lcxovii,the  Auierci-Eburovicui, 
the  Carnutes,  tho  Aulerci-Cenomani.  and  the  DiablinU-s. 
These  were  ail  Celtic  nations,  and  were  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secumla,  except  the 
last  three,  who  wore  included,  the  Aulerci-Ceuomani  and 
the  Diablentes  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  and  the  Canutes  in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.  The  ouly  aiuient  town  known  to 
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have  existed  within  its  boundary  wa.'i  Sail,  now  Siex.  Some 
Homan  aiUiquitics  have  been  found  among  them  are  some 
ii)»cripU>m)i  near  a mineral  !«piing  in  the  forest  of  Bull<^me. 
In  the  middle  ngo<  tins  di'itriel  consiitulod  Le  Pays 
d’llonlme  and  Campagno  d’Alen^on;  it  also  formed 
pari  of  Los  Pays  do  la  Campagne,  d'Ouche,  de  Lieuvin,  and 
do  lljccage,  all  in  Norm.mdm.  The  arrondissemenl  of 
Montogno  funned  part  of  the  county  of  Percliu.  llie 
c*»mitry  suffered  much  from  the  war8  of  the  Normans  and 
the  KnulUh  in  France,  and  from  tho  rehgmus  wars  of  the 
Sixteenth  century. 

ORNITHICHNITES,  Professor  Hitchcock’s  name  for 
the  footmarks  of  birds  impressed  on  the  surface  of  sand- 
stone in  the  valley  of  the  Omneciicut.  [GRALLATORiis, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  .145.]  The  following  will  be  read  with  interest 
us  being  connected  with  this  subject : — 

In  a jiapcr  reatl  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
on  the  I5ih  May,  lisSS.  Dr.  Maniell  staled  that  soon  after 
his  attention  was  directed  to  tho  fossils  of  the  Wcalden,  he 
diseovered  in  the  strata  of  Tilgale  Forest  several  slender 
bones,  which,  from  their  dose  resemblance  to  tho  tarso- 
metatarsal bones  of  certain  Gralfir,  or  /faf/cra,  he  was 
imluccil  to  refer  to  Birds.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion 
was  afterwards  doubted,  in  consenuenco  of  the  so-called 
l*ones  of  birds  found  at  Stonesficlil  licing  a.sceriained  to  be 
the  osseous  remains  of  Pterodnctylcs.  Subse<iuently  how- 
ever Ur.  Maniell  discovered  specimens  of  a more  decided 
character,  and  submitted  them  to  Baron  Cuvier  during  bis 
lust  vi>il  to  Ktigland ; and  that  distinguished  zoologist  pro- 
nounced them  to  have  belonged  to  a Wader,  probably  a 
species  of  Ar<ie(u  Doubts  were,  nolwillistanding.  still  en- 
terlaincil,  not  only  vrlieiher  these  remains  did  really  belong 
to  any  of  the  AnlciJ^r,  but  wlielher  they  were  referrildc  to 
Binls*  at  all.  The  specimens  having  been  placed  by  Dr. 
Muiitell  in  tho  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  that  acute  com- 
parative anatomist  pointc<l  out  one  bone  as  liaving  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  a Wader-  This  fossil  he  declared  to 
be  the  distal  exiremtiy  of  a left  tarso-mctatarsal  bone,  and 
it  presented  the  articular  surface,  or  place  of  attachment,  of 
the  posterior  or  opposable  toe.  Other  specimens  of  long 
bones  were  conceived  by  the  professor  to  have  belonged  to 
a more  erpetoid  form  of  bird  than  is  now  known. 

This  examination  confirms  Dr.  Mantell’s  previous  views 
of  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  birds  below  the  chalk, 
and  the  fossils  described  by  him  are  the  oldest  rtmiains  of 
tho  class  at  present  discovered.  (Gcol.  Prac.,  vol.  iL;  Geol. 
Trant^  vol.  v.,  '2nd  series.) 

ORNITHOCE'PH ALUS.  Siinimenngs  name  for  the 
extinct  Saurian  form  termed  Ptcroductylut  by  Cuvier.  [Pte- 

ROOACTYLK  ] 

ORNITHO'LOGY,  the  science  wliich  leaches  the  natural 
history  and  arrangement  of  birds.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  'Opvtc, ' ornis.’  a bird,  and  Xi-yoc. 

* lo^os,’  a discourse ; signify  ing  literally  ' a discourse  upon 
birds.’  (BiRns.l 

ORNI'THOPUS,  is  a genus  of  small  papilionaceous 
annual  plants,  found  in  pastures  and  wild  places  m Europe. 
They  arc  characterised,  among  other  things,  by  a cluster  of 
curved  pods  which  arc  jointed  something  like  a bird's  toe, 
on  which  account  they  are  called  bird's-fool  trefoil.  Tlio 
species  found  in  this  country  is  a plant  from  two  to  six 
inches  hi^h,  with  pinnated  loaves  and  small  white  flowers 
striped  with  red.  and  is  of  no  economical  importance ; but 
in  Portugal  occurs  the  O.  tativut,  an  annual  growing  as 
much  as  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  stems  as  succulent  and 
nutritious  as  those  of  vetches  or  lucerne,  and  cultivated  in 
that  country  as  food  for  cattle  under  the  name  of  Strra- 
di/la.  It  succeeds  in  blowing  s|nd,  and  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  abundant  produce  iu  the  poorest  soils.  Tho  writer 
of  this  note  formerly  saw  it  grown  to  some  extent  in  tho 
ssindy  land  about  Thetford.  and  the  crop  of  herbage  at  that 
time  was  most  abundant;  it  docs  not  however  seem  to  have 
been  inlrodticcd  into  general  cultivation. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  Blumciibach’s  name  for  that 
extraordinary  ipiadrujicdal  form.  The  Z>hcA/'jY/,  or  Duckbilled 
Pfatr/pus,  Phityf>u»  amfintu  of  Shaw ; Malla/jgong,  Tam- 
fer?.-'/,  and  (nrroi ding  to  the  French)  Mou/Ujigong  of  the 
natives  of  New  South  Wales;  If'aler-mole  of  the  English 

olonUu. 

It  is  hardly  to  bo  wonderetl  at  that  when  this  animal  %vas 
first  s»cnt  from  New  Holland  to  this  country,  it  was  received 
by  zoologists  with  caution  amounting  to  suspicion.  The 
singular  beak,  which  occupied  the  usual  place  of  the  mouth, 


startled  tho  observer  when  it  appeared  as  the  organ  of  a 
hairy  ouadruptid  ; nor  was  it  till  one  or  two  more  specimens 
arrivea  (from  Governor  Hunter,  we  believe,  and  addresaed. 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  that  naturalists  were  ready  to  allow 
that  this  beak  was  naturally  attached  to  the  body. 

Upon  a form  so  anuruial  conjeuiure  was  busy,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  that  part  of  its  organisation  relating  to  reprt>- 
duclion.  W'as  it  oviparous  or  viviparous  ? Did  it  sucklu  its 
young?  These  were  questions  constantly  asked,  and  an- 
swered as  such  questions  generally  will  in  the  abaencu 
of  uutupny  and  direct  ezpcrunent,  with  considerable  tact  and 
learning  by  the  supporters  of  the  different  tlieories,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  result.  Evidence  however  gradually  camo 
ill,  and  fortunately  fell  iiitu  tho  hands  of  iTioeo  capable  of 
using  it ; and  we  now  know,  principally  by  the  enlightened 
labours  of  Professor  Owen,  that  the  Orntihorhynchus  is  aa 
ovoviviparuus  animal,  that  it  suckles  its  young,  and  that  its 
proper  place  is  among  tho  J/fmo(rcmu(a,  or  Monotremes,  a 
group  to  which  no  animal  huherto  discovered  belongs,  ex- 
cepting that  which  forms  toe  subject  of  this  e.rticlo  and 
Echidna.  [Echidna  ; Monotremss.] 

Both  these  forms  ap|>ear  to  have  been  first  presented  to 
the  public  by  Dr.  Sbaw under  (he  appellation 
of  Slyrmccophuga  aculeafa;  and  the  Duck-bilWd  animal 
under  the  name  of  Plalyput  anahnut.  This  was  at  tho 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present,  Blumcnbach  described  tho  latter  form  more 
at  Urge  under  ihutiUeof  Omilhurhynchus ; and  Mr.  Homo 
(afterwanU  Sir  Everard)gavoanaccuuntor  some  anatomical 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  head  and  beak,  in  PhiL 
Trout.  (l&OU).  Sir  Everard’s  subsequent  pi^n  on  the 
anatomy  of  Echidna  and  Ornithorhynchxa  {Pixil.  Trant.^ 
1SU2)  went  more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  disclosed  nu- 
merous affinities  between  two  forms  differing  much  m ex- 
ternal appearance.  He  therefore  groupeil  them  both  under 
the  same  generic  name ; and  at  tho  same  time  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  generative  process  differed  oonsidcrably 
from  that  of  the  true  Mamnalia,  resting  that  opinion  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  organs  destined  fur  reproduction* 
and  on  the  absence  of  nipples  in  both  species,  especially  in 
the  female  Ormthorhyndiut. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Evorard.  Ho  constituted  a new  order  for  these 
strange  forms,  and  a hasty  dissection  having  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  genital  products  of  both  sexet,  as  well 
as  the  urine  and  fmees,  had  their  issue  by  a common  out- 
let, he  gave  to  that  order  the  name  of  Monotremet.  HU 
inferences  were,  that  both  mammary  glands  and  nipples 
were  wanting,  and  certain  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  eggs 
of  the  Omimurkynchut*  strengthening  his  belief  in  the 
oviparous  character  of  the  Munotremet,  he  separated  that 
order  from  the  Moinmalio. 

A penetrating  mind  like  Cuvier’s  could  hardly  fail  of  be- 
ing particularly  allracled  by  those  anomalous  forms.  The 
Myrmecophaga  aculeata  of  Sbaw  was  soon  removed  by  llio 
great  antf  acute  French  zoologist  froinihe  true  Ant-eaters 
(among  which  its  first  doscribers,  deceived  by  external  ap- 
pearances, had  placed  it),  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
Echidna,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Following  out  tho 
anatomy  of  that  form  as  well  as  of  Ornithorhynchut,  he  saw 
their  mutual  relations,  and  adopted  Oeoffruy's  group  and 
name,  but  did  not  exclude  the  tribe  or  family  from  the 
Mammalia. 

The  opinions  of  Geoffrey  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
Okcti  and  Do  Dlainville.  Thu  former  even  conjectured 
that  the  mammary  glands  would  be  found  in  tho  cloaca. 
The  latter,  in  a learned  dissertation  upon  the  place  which 
Echidna  and  Ornithorhynchut  ought  to  occupy  in  the  sys- 
tem, expressed  his  confidunce  that  the  mammary  glands 
would  be  ullimalfly  dutecto<l.  and  his  opinion  that  the 
animals  tlicmhulvi>s  approached  closely  to  the  Martupialia. 

W'c  now  arrive  at  a period  when  the  thick  darkness  which 
overshadowed  this  interesting  subject  began  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  light  derived  from  a further  supply  of  subjects  and 
consequent  anatomical  investigation.  Professor  Meckel 
(1824,  1826)  determined  the  existence  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  showed,  particularly  in  his  work  of  the  lat- 
ter date  (Monograph  on  Ornithorhynchut  jttradoxut), 
that  they  were  largely  developed  in  the  female.  Tlicir 
situation,  size,  fumi,  and  lobular  composition  are  accurately 
descnbcil.  He  was  not  able  to  inject  the  gland,  and  did 

* Lftlcr  of  Mr.  Ttilt.  * Llan.  Tr4ti«.,’  rot.  xiU.s  Him.  Mu-,  ton-  xv.;  ltd 
cf  PivWuot  OrnuL,  <i>w.  tet  4k.  Aof.,  tov.  xvui, 
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»ot  accuralely  know  the  exact  termination  of  the  duels,  but 
he  nolicod  certain  small  eminences  in  the  raidd^le  of  the 
areola,  and  announced  that  they  were  without  doubt  iho 
orifices  of  those  ducts.  So  far  Meckel  satisfactorily  proved 
the  relationship  of  llie  OrnithiiThynckm  to  the  Mammalta 
in  ccncral,  but  his  reasoning  led  him  to  conclusions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  identity  of  their  mode  of  reproduction.  Ho 
arirued  that  the  dilTerence  between  the  production  ofhving 
young  and  of  eggs  is  in  reality  very  small  and  not  essen- 
tial. that  birds  have  occasionally  hatched  the  eggs  withm 
the  borly.  and,  in  effect,  given  birth  to  a living  chick  ; con- 
cluding that  as  the  generation  of  Iho  Marmjnalta  closely 
resembles  the  oviparous  mode,  it  is  highly  jirohable  that 
the  method  of  generation  of  the  OrnUhorhynckua,  which 
approaches  itill  nearer  to  birds  and  ropliles,  might  be  analo- 
gous in  proportion.  ‘ • 

The  clear  and  authentic  demonstrations  of  Meckel  were 
not  sufficient  however  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  still  hung 
over  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  hard  to  some 
natures  to  give  up  preconceived  opinions,  and  M.  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire,  who  had  subsequently  dissected  a female 
Ornilhorhynchus,  stoutly  combated*  the  evidences  adduced 
by  Meckel  of  the  mamniifcrous  nature  of  the  animal,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  his  aeuinen  to  bear  on  Iho  inferences 
of  the  latter,  in  bis  attempt  to  invalidate  them.  He  denied 
that  the  subcutaneous  glands  pointed  out  by  Meckel  were 
mammary,  urging  that  they  had  none  of  the  characters  of 
a true  mammary  gland— that  he  had  compared  them  with 
the  same  parts  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  Marsupiala, 
and  that  their  texture  was  totally  different — that  they  con- 
sisted of  a multitude  of  emeums  placed  side  by  side,  and  all 
directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  skin,  where  wore  to  te 
seen  only  two  excretory  orifices,  and  those  so  small  that  the 
head  of  the  least  pin  would  not  enter  them,  and  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  nipples.  Ho  further  stateil  that  in  the  in- 
dividual examined  by  him,  which  had  the  appearance  and 
proportions  of  an  adult  female,  the  gland  was  not  more 
than  one-fourth  as  large  as  in  Meckm  s specimen,  observ- 
ing that  when  a mammary  gland  is  fully  developed,  an  en- 
largement of  all  iU  constituent  parts  is  effected,  and  the 
nipple  acquires  additional  siic  even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  lactation,  and  remarking  that  no  such  apMarance 
has  been  noticed  in  Ormthorhynchus.  Professor  Geoffrey, 
having  thus  denied  the  inference*  of  Professor  Meckel,  had 
to  account  for  the  use  of  these  glands,  and  he  consider^ 
them  08  analogous  to  the  glands  upon  the  flanks  of  aquatic 
reptiles  and  fishes  destined  to  secrete  a lubricating  fluid,  or 
to  the  odoriferous  follicles  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  more  espe- 
cially'those  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Shrews. 

To  these  strictures  Professor  Meckel  replied,  and  wa* 
supported  by  Professor  Von  Baer. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  highly  interesting  papers  of  Professor 
Owen,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  settled  this  much 
agitated  question.  The  first  of  these,  * On  the  uiarotnary 
glands  of  tlie  Omithorhynchu*  paradoxus*  was  read  before 
theRoval  Societv  (21st  June,  1822),  and  is  published  in 
* Phil.  Trans.’  for’  1 832,  part  ii. ; the  second,  * On  the  ova  of 
the  OmilhorftynchutjxtradoTus,'  was  read  before  the  same 
Society  on  the  I9lh  June,  IH34,  and  is  published  in  'Phil. 
Trans.’  for  1834.  part  iL  ; and  the  third,  ‘On  the  young  of  the 
Omilhorhynehus  paradoxus'  was  communicated  to  the 
Zoological  Society  ot  London,  on  the  27lh  May,  1834,  and  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  * Transactions’  of  that 
Society.  We  say  no  more  of  these  excellent  memoirs  here, 
as  we  shall  presently  Iwvve  occasion  largely  to  draw  upon 
them. 

Oroanixatiom. 


Tl»o  dental  formula  of  Ornithorhynchus  may  thus  be 
2 — 2 

noted:— molars,  =8. 

2—2 

It  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  these  organs  are  not  true 
teeth  ; their  structure  will  be  explained  under  the  section 
which  treats  of  Iho  organs;  but  a*  they  perform, 

as  far  as  their  conformation  will  allow,  the  offices  of  teeth, 
and  are  placed  in  iho  situation  usually  sUolted  to  the  mo- 
lares  in  Mammals,  the  expression  ' dental  formula  is  not 
inapplicable.  , , . . 

SAc/e/on.— The  cranium,  though  widely  differing  from 
that  of  other  mammals,  approaches  more  clowly  to  the 

cranial  tvpe  of  that  class,  a*  Cuvior  observes,  than  to  any 

other,  it  i*  rounded,  wider  than  it  is  high,  and  without 
• gMM.  Uf  Se.  (cn. 


Te*th  of  Ornitborhynehu*.  (F.  &>Tier.) 


either  sagittal  or  occipital  crest.  It  is  narrowed  and  flattened 
between  the  orbits,  which  are  small  and  dirccte<l  upwards. 
The  muzzle  afterwards  becomes  flat  tened  and  widened  again, 
and  presents  on  each  side  a small  hook  or  process  above  the 
suborbital  hole  : it  then  becomes  bifurcate,  and  its  two  flat- 
tened and  slightly-divaricating  branches  terminate  each  b^’ 
an  involute  kind  of  hook.  Tbe:sygomatic  arches  are  recti- 
lineal and  high  vertically,  and  at  their  upper  border  is  a 
marked  post-orbilary  apophysis.  Under  their  anterior  baso 
the  maxillary  bone  forms  a nearly  horizontal  flattened  sur* 
face,  to  which  the  two  molars  adhere.  Their  posterior  base 
above  the  glenoid  facet  is  pierced  with  a hole  wnich  commu- 
nicates from  the  temple  to  the  occiput.  The  entire  palate  is 

filain,  and  is  continued  (narrowing  suddenly  behind  (he  mo- 
ars)  to  Uie  oval  holes ; up  to  this  point  the  septum  of  tho 
nostrils  remains  bony.  The  tympanic  cavities  arc  very  small, 
and  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  mastoid  apophysis  in  the 
form  of  a small  crest,  Cuvier  could  only  detect  m his  speci- 
mens two  clear  sutures  ; ihat  which  divides  the  anterior 
hooks,  and  that  which  separates  the  maxillary  from  the 
palatine  bones.  The  position,  the  implantation  of  riic  teeth, 
and  the  passage  of  the  suborbiial  canal  well  define  the 
maxillary  bone-  The  hook-like  bones,  which  are  as  it  were 
set  in  tliein  anteriorly,  appear  to  the  iniermaxillary 
bones.  Between  them  there  is  suspended,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  upper  mandibles,  a small  bone,  which 
has  an  upper  piano  divided  into  two  by  a furrow,  a lower 
plane  notched  on  each  side,  and  a vertical  plane  uniting 
the  two  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bone  tho 
nostrils  aro  pierced,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  tho 
nasal  bones  and  the  palatine  portion  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  In  tho  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  a very  small 
lachrymal  and  a large  suborbital  bole.  This  lost  gives 
origin  to  a canal  which  opcn.s  in  front  of  the  small  hook  on 
the  side  of  the  muzzle  ; it  is  divided  into  two  by  the  lateral 
cartilage  of  the  beak.  There  comes  besides  from  this  canal 
a bole  which  opens  in  the  palate  under  the  preceding,  and 
another  which,  after  having  formed  a long  canal,  opens  at 
the  side  of  the  intermaxilia^  bone,  and  consequently  in  the 
edge  of  tiie  osseous  beak.  Between  the  (list  of  these  three 
suborbital  holes,  a little  higher,  is  a small  hole  which  com- 
municates with  the  aperture  of  tho  orbit,  pierced  in  front  of 
the  optic,  and  which  Cuvier  believes  to  bo  analogous  to  the 
anterior  orbital  hole.  The  first  ho  thinks  answers  the  supra- 
orbital hole  in  roan.  The  single  hole  analogous  to  the 
spheno  and  pterygo-palatine  is  pierced  in  tho  lower  part  of 
the  orbit,  a little  behind  the  suborbital  canal.  It  enters  also 
in  the  nasal  canal  and  in  the  palate  near  tlie  first  molar. 
The  optic  hole  is  very  large  and  the  sphcno-orbilal  equals 
it ; the  oval  hole  is  very  large  and  distinct.  Between  tho 
two  oval  holes  are  two  membranous  spaces.  There  aro 
behind  two  very  largo  holes  at  tho  place  of  the  condy- 
lodians,  but  Cuvier  sup|>uses  that  they  comprise  also  the 
jugulars.  Internally  tho  inequalities  are  but  little  marked. 
The  which  is  but  little  elevated,  is  hollowed  out  in  the 
middle  by  a longitudinal  canal,  and  terminated  backward* 
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b^r  a cHdokI  and  very  elevated  lamina.  The  mo»t  curious 
internal  part  is  the  ethmoidal  fusset,  whiuh  is  small  and  has 
only  a single  hole  of  no  great  size  fur  the  olfactury  nerve, 
and  perhaps  another  very  small  one;  on  each  side  arc 
spaces,  purely  merabranuus,  to  separate  it  from  the  cannl  of 
the  suborbital  nerve.  Tlie  three  semicircular  canals  project 
far  inwards  and  intercept  a very  remarkable  hollow.  Hero 
may  be  traced  many  characters  in  which  the  skull  of  the 
Oruitkorhynehu*  approaches  those  of  birds.  The  bony  ten- 
ioriumin  scarcely  perceptible,  but  there  is— and  this  is  very 
reuturkahle— a large  longitudinal  osseous  /a/x. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  CoUegu  of  Surgeons  (Pky- 
$tnlogical  Series,  No.  134  6,  A)  is  a longitudinal  section  of 
tha  head,  showing  the  bony  septum  varium,  and  some  Ala* 
incnts  of  the  olfactory  nerve  descending  upon  it;  also  the 
external  nostril,  the  long  na&al  passage,  with  iu  anterior 
communication  with  tho  mouth  by  the  fnramen  incisivum, 
and  its  posterior  aperture  beneath  the  Uisis  cranii.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  may  be  observed  tbu  bony  /o/x.  (Cat,^ 
vol.  iii.,  part  i.) 


SkiUl  of  OrnUhortivnchus. 

a,  •ecs  frun  aton;  ft,  from  lirluir  r,  tera  Tfom  brtiioH. 


Low«t  juw  aS  OniUiottifochaSi  trea  from  sboTC. 

Anterior  ErtremUies. — In  both  of  the  Monntremes  the 
most  reraarkublc  part  of  tht*ir  osteology  is  perhaps  the 
bhouMer,  which  answers  to  that  of  Birds,  and  still  more  to 
that  of  certain  Lizards.  The  external  surface  of  the  ampula 
is  concave,  so  that  it  is  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  ribs. 
Its  form  and  relative  position  will  be  Wtter  explained  by 
the  cuts  than  hv  words.  The  whole  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  sternal  apparatus  appears  to  bo  formed  more  after  tho 
mi>‘le1  of  the  Sauriatis  than  after  that  oi  the  Mammals: 
indeed  it  rcry  much  n’scmblcs  that  of  the  Ichthyosauruii 
florrnYosAURus,  vol.  xii.,  p.  4^11],  and,  like  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  animal  destined  to  collect  its  food  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  ref|uiring  machinery  to 


enable  it  to  rise  continually  to  the  aurfaee  Ibr  n supply  of 
air. 


Stcroal  Apparatus  of  OniUhorhvttcha*  tw»thlrdA  of  the  aatural  tit*.*  . 

Tho  bones  of  the  nrrn  and  forearm,  &c.  have  nothing  so 
remarkable  about  them  as  to  require  particular  description, 
cispccially  as  their  conformation  and  relative  position  will  W 
seen  bolow;  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice  tnat  the  carptif 
reramds  the  observer  of  tho  same  part  in  the  Carntrora. 
Thu  number  of  the  phalanges  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
mammals,  two  for  the  thumb  and  three  for  the  Angers. 

Posterior  Kriremities.-^TXw  pelvis  and  posterior  limbs  of 
the  MonoU'emes  arc  framed  more  according  to  the  marsupial 
typo;  and  the  animal  presents  the  supernumerary  bones 
wbich  are  articulated  to  the  pubis  and  embedded  in  ibo 
musclcsof  the  abdomen,  and  arcL'haracteristicofthat  group. 
Their  locality  is  the  same  and  they  are  as  well  developed 
as  in  the  opossum  [MARsrriALis,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  4SB]:  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  width  of  their  base,  wnich  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pubis.  But 
besides  these  marsupial  bones  there  arein  Uie  external  part 
of  the  pubis  of  tho  Ornithorhynchiu  two  oxtornal  pointed 
apophyses,  one  directed  outwards,  the  other  forwards.  TItc 
ossa  ihi  are  short,  prismatic,  and  a little  enlarged  on  their 
anterior  border,  the  pointed  tuberosities  of  the  ossa  ischti 
are  directed  backwards,  and  tho  ur/trum  itself  is  not  soldered 
to  the  sacrum  as  in  the  ullter  Edentata;  the  three  bones 
join  as  usual  at  the  cotyloid  fossa,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  tho  pubis  and  ischirm  equally  concur  to  form  the  sym- 
physis,  so  that  t'lis  part  of  tho  pelvis  is  very  large  and 
divided  crucially  by  llieir  suture.  The  oval  holes  are  moile> 
rato  and  very*  nearly  round.  The  cotyloid  fossa  is  r>ot  notched 
on  tho  side  of  the  ova)  hole,  but  in  the  Krhidna  its  bottom 
is  not  ossiAod,and  a great  iqiorturc  is  left  in  that  part  of  tho 
skuletun.  In  tho  Echidna  the  os  sacrum  consists  of  three 
vertobrse;  in  the  Omithorhynchus  it  is  com]>osed  of  two 
only.  The  femur  of  the  latter  hat  no  projecting  crest,  as 
in  Echidna  ; in  both  animals  it  is  short,  wide,  and  very  much 
Uattened.  The  crests  of  the  tibia  are  not  strongly  marked  : 
that  of  the  Omithorhynchus  is  archod  or  bent,  and  the 
animal  ordinarily  turns  its  log  like  (be  seals  {Phoca-)  niul 
lizards,  so  that  the  nails  are  directed  backwards,  the  ttbia 
and  the  great  toe  being  towards  the  outside,  the  fibula  un>l 
the  liltW  Anger  lowaixls  (ho  inside.  Tho  fibula  it  nearly 
straight,  very  distinct,  and  tolerably  strong,  and  has  on  the 
outside  of  its  upper  extremity  a largo  compressed  aitophysis 
which  is  elevalod  considerably  above  the  nead  of  the  bone, 
offering  an  extensive  surface  fur  the  insertion  of  the  muscles. 
Here  may  be  traced  some  analogy  to  tho  Cheirojicfi  3/ur- 
anpialt,  which  also  havo  the  fibula  verv  wide  above  and  fur* 
nuked  with  a supornunicrary  bone,  wbich  is  elevated  above 
the  head  of  the  filnda.  In  the  twsus  tho  analogy  is  moro  to 
the  mammals  than  the  reptiles.  In  tho  Echidna  there  is 
an  astragalus,  an  os  colds,  a scaphoid  bone,  a cuboid  bone, 
throe  cuneiform  and  two  supernumerary  bones;  in  tho  Or- 
nithorhyncus there  is  one  more,  (he  cuboid  bone  kuing 
separati^  into  two.  The  os  otlcis  of  the  latter  presents  a 
short  and  blunt  tuberosity,  and  its  form  is  nearly  square. 
Tho  number  of  the  bones  of  the  Avc  toes  is  the  same  as  in 
the  mammals,  and  (he  claws  are  more  curved  than  those  of 
the  fore  feet. 

Bones  qf  the  7V  «»A.— Though  lire  anterior  part  of  the 
sternum  and  shuuldei'  in  the  Monotremes  bear  a resemblance 

* Thi»  rtfuro  aimI  lh«>  tkclelon  are  taken  (Vom  a «r>ecimeB  (n  the  meieua  gf 
Ui«  R«nmt  CkiUcift  vf  SuTfoon*,  penaiKtiua  «f  Ute  Muaeura 
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to  t})OM  of  (he  Lizerdi,  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  skele- 
ton exhibits  a conformation  analogous  to  that  of  quadrupeds. 
The  compoitiiton  of  the  sternum  is  effected  by  successive 
pieces,  and  not  by  a cartilaginous  dilatation  as  in  the  Sau- 
rians,  or  a disk  corhpused  urigioally  of  five  piccee  as  in  Birds. 
There  are  four  of  these  pieces  without  reckoning  either  the 
Y-shaped  bone  or  Uie  xiphoid  cartilage,  which  in  the  Or* 
uithorhynchu»  U ossifted  and  forms  a fifth,  making  six  in 
a)l.  The  piece  which  immediately  follows  the  Y-»ha|icd 
bone  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  in  the  Omithorhynehiu 
exhibits  traces  of  longitudinal  division.  The  sternal  nurlion 
of  the  ribs  is  ossified  as  well  as  the  other,  os  iii  BinLi,  and 
is  joined  to  the  sternum  by  a cartilaginous  portion,  but 
there  is  no  recurrent  apophysis  to  the  dorsal  nbs  as  in 
Birds.  Tlie  sterual  portion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  ia  very 
much  dilated  in  the  Echidna^  and  it  is  also  very  much 
dilated  but  not  ossified  in  the  five  or  six  first  false  nha;  these 
dilatations  extend  as  far  as  the  eighth  in  the  Omithorhyn^ 
cAu«,  and  become  imbricated  or  laid  over  each  other  like 
tiles.  In  both  genera  the  lliree  last  false  ribs  have  only  very 
small  inferior  portions.  In  Echtdna  there  are  six  true  and 
nine  falae  nbs  on  each  side  ; in  Omilhorhynchu*  there  are 
two  mure  false  ribs,  but  only  two  lumbar  vertebrse,  whilst 
Echi(hta\\%h  three.  Boih  genera  have  seven  cervical  verte* 
brip,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mammals.  In  Echidna  they  are 
fiat  below,  but  have  a sort  of  median  crest  in  that  direction 
in  Ornilhorkynchus,  and  in  the  Utter,  even  in  the  adult 
stale,  niuy  be  still  discerned  the  sutures  which  unite  the 
transverse  a|K>pbyses  to  the  body  of  the  verlebrse;  here 
again  is  an  analogy  to  the  Reptiles.  The  four  first  dorsal 
vertebra)  in  the  latter  gunus  have  also  small  inferior  crests, 
which  are  wanting  in  ^tidna  ; and  in  the  caudal  vertobrm 
a still  greater  dimirence  exists  ; Eciudna  lias  only  twelve, 
rapidly  diminishing  conically,  whilst  Ornithorhynchut 
twenty  at  least,  with  largo  and  diluted  transverse  apophyses, 
forming  a depressed  tail,  which  reminds  (he  observer  of  that 
of  the  leaver.  The  spinous  processes  throughout  have  but 
little  elevation,  especially  in  Oruithurhynchu$.  The  verte- 
bral, with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  neck,  do  not  retain 
the  sutures  which  join  tlieir  parts  longer  than  those  of  other 
Mammals. 

Bone  qf  the  Tongue. — It  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  traces  of  reptile  or^nization  would  bo  found  in  the 
oe  hyoidet,  but  that  bone  is  constructed  after  the  roammife- 
rous  type ; it  is  indeed  connected  in  a singular  manner  with 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  itself  singularly  divided  into 
four  lobes.  iOaeemen*  Fouilee»  &c.) 


SkelaCun  orUmUI>orli>Dchiu.  a,  Uu>  tu)icrtiMRMirary  bonk-i. 


Digetiive  Syriem.— In  the  museum  of  (he  Royal  College 
of  Burgeons  in  London  {Phytiological  Series^  No.  323,  B) 
will  be  found  the  lower  mandible  and  jaw,  with  tlie  tongue, 
larynx,  &c.  of  an  Ornilhnrhynchut.  On  each  side,  between 
the  coronoid  process  and  (be  plicated  membrane  of  the  jaw, 
is  a homy  substance  in  the  form  of  a molar  tooth ; that  on 
the  right  side  has  been  removed  to  show  the  vascular  sub- 
stance on  which  it  is  based,  the  elevations  of  wliich  corre- 
spond with  the  surface  of  tho  tooth.  Anterior  to  these  are 
two  other  and  more  elongated  horny  ridges,  which  may  be 
also  considered  as  teeth.  {Cat.,  vol.  i.)  The  teeth  in  tho 
upper  jaw  are  of  the  same  horny  substance ; the  appear- 
ance and  situation  of  both  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
cuts  at  page  29.  In  the  same  museum  and  scries.  No.  j 
641,  A,  M the  stomach,  in  which  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  i 
orifices  are  closely  approximated,  as  in  the  stomachs  of  birds.  ' 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  extends  beyond  these  orifices, 
and  mcreasesas  it  descends  into  (he  abdomen.  The  parietes 
are  thin  ; the  two  layeni  of  muscular  fibres  run  in  opposite 
directions,  and  are  thickest  along  the  curvature  of  tlie  py- 
lorus. No.  753.  A,  exhibits  tho  cloaca  In  this  preparation 
the  rectum  is  laid  open  posteriorly,  to  show  its  termination 
at  the  fundus  of  (ho  outer  or  common  cavitv.  just  behind  the 
orifice  of  the  genito-urinary  cavity;  and  two  patches  of 
glands  are  to  be  seen,  one  on  eiihcr  side  of  the  ftccal  orifice. 
The  genito-urinary  cavity  is  laid  open  anteriorly,  showing 
the  orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder  at  its  funduSf  and  those  of 


the  ureters  and  oviducts  at  its  sides.  White  bristles  are 
placed  in  tho  former,  black  ones  in  the  luttcM',  which  are 
nearer  the  urinary  bladder  than  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  are. 
No.54I,C,  exhibits  the  pyloric  end  of  the  6lumsichor£cA/(fna. 
(Co/.,  vol.  i.) 

Generative  — We  must  now  rccal  the  attention  of 

our  readers  to  the  marumury  gluitih,  as  i-onnecitd  with  this 
part  of  the  organization  of  (ho  Omithorhynckus. 

In  five  apparently  odult  and  full-gnnvn  Ornithvrhynchi 
examined  by  Professor  Owen,  tUu.->e  gluiids  presented  as 
many  different  degrees  of  development.  I none  of  the  speci- 
mens they  were  even  larger  than  in  that  dissected  by  Meckel, 
measuring  in  length  respectively  5^  inches,  in  breadth  2, 
and  in  thickness  half  a line.  In  another  specimen  they  did 
not  exceed  inch  in  length,  and  ucro  only  five  lines  in 
breadth  and  half  a lino  in  thickness.  The  other  individuals 
exhibitci  mammary  glands  of  sizes  intermediate  between 
these  two.  The  number  of  lobes  composing  each  gland 
amounted  from  160  to  20U  ; they  wore  elongated,  subc)lin- 
drical.  disposed  in  an  oblong  flattened  moiia,  and  converged 
to  a small  oval  areola  situated  in  tho  abdominal  integu- 
ment between  three  and  four  inches  anterior  to  the  cloaca, 
and  about  an  inch  from  (he  mesial  line.  The  lobes  in  tho 
smaller  glands  preserved  the  same  breadth  to  near  the  points 
of  insertion,  but  in  tho  larger  ones  they  were  broadest  at  the 
free  extremity,  measuring  three  or  four  lines  across,  and 
becoming  narrower  to  about  one-lbird  from  the  point  of  in- 
sertion, where  they  ended  in  slender  ducts.  The  lobes  were 
almost  all  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  areola,  and  con- 
sequently convei^ed  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body. 
The  panuiculm  carwaue  was  interposed  between  the  glands 
and  the  intt^uineni,  closely  adhering  to  tho  latter,  but  con- 
nected with  the  glands  by  loose  cellular  membrane.  This 
muscle  was  licre  nearly  a line  in  thickness ; its  fibres  wore 
longitudinal,  and,  separating,  left  an  elliptical  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland  to  the  arcoln. 


IHwtioi  of  ihn  iolPEiiiiM-iit  from  the  alHnneo  of  OroUltorhj-nehni  pnnidoKae 
with  <)k  lioin  Tonoioii  *o  «•  to  cxhiliU  the  uvola.  (iTeet.  PML 

TrcM.) 

Professor  Owen  further  observes,  that  the  areola  (when 
tho  hair  which  covers  it  has  been  removed)  can  only  be 
distinguished  on  the  external  surfkre  of  thu  skin  by  the 
larger  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  os  compared  with 
those  for  the  transmission  of  the  hairs,  and,  occasionally,  by 
being  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  orifices  of  the  ducts  thus  grouped  form  an  oval  spot, 
which  in  tho  specimen  with  the  brgest  glands  measured 
five  lines  in  length  aitd  (hreu  in  tho  short  diameter.  In  that 
with  the  smallest  glands  the  areola  was  traced  with  a lens 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  the  long  diameter,  but  it  was 
much  narrower.  From  the  minuteness  of  thu  orifices  of 
tlie  ducts  ill  the  specimens  wiih  the  small  glands,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  areola  could  hardly  he  detected  without  pre- 
viously dissecting  the  gland ; whilst  in  those  in  which  the 
glands  are  fuUv  developed,  the  areola  is  easily  discovered  or 
the  removal  gf  the  hair  by  a practised  eye.  In  none  of  the 
specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Owen  was  the  surface  on  which 
the  ducts  terminated  at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  integument;  and  he  conceives  that  the  olcva 
tion  like  a millet-seed  in  Meckel's  specimen  was  accidental, 
and  not  essential  to  thu  structure  of  the  part,  Mr.  Owen 
having  observed  similar  risings  in  the  integument  at  different 
distances  from  the  areola,  but  not  in  the  areola  itself.  The 
orifices  moreover  appeared  of  nearly  eoual  sizes*,  not  any  o» 
them  being  calculated  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  com 
mon  to  many  ducts  or  lobules,  as  might  be  inferred  from  M. 

' Geofiray’s  dneriptioa. 
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MafulM  «ka«  of  the  m«am»ry  »r«ola.  tin  orifleet  of  th«  duett  of 

tlie  (laudiiLu  lobules.  (Ovra, TrdM.} 

Professor  Oven  states  that,  on  compressing  the  glands 
in  a specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  where  they  had  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  develop- 
ment. minute  drops  of  a yellowish  oil,  which  afforded  neither 
perceptible  taste  nor  smell,  except  what  was  derived  from 
the  preserving  liquor,  escaped  from  those  orifices.  An 
attempt  to  insert  the  smallest  absorbent  pipe  into  these 
uriRces  failed ; hut  Mr.  Owen,  having  thrust  it  into  the 
extremity  of  a lobule,  perceive^  after  a few  unsuccessful 
efforts,  tlte  mercury  gradually  diffusing  iiticlf  in  minute 
globules  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobule ; and  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  place  of  insertion  it  had  evi- 
dently entered  a central  ducC  down  which  it  freely  mn  to 
the  areola,  whore  it  escape<l  externally  fVom  one  of  the 
minute  oridees  just  dcscriued.  This  process  was  repeated 
on  most  of  the  lobes  with  similar  results.  Some  of  the 
lobules  injected  by  iho  rctlux  of  the  mercury  through  the 
anastomosing  duct  were  dried,  and  various  sections  examined 
microscopically  by  Mr.  Owen  produced  the  following  results. 
At  the  greater  end  the  lobules  are  minutely  cellular;  these 
cells  become  elongated  tow-anls  the  centre  of  the  lobule, 
and,  os  it  grows  narrower,  form  minute  tubes  which  tend 
towards  and  terminate  in  a larger  central  canal  or  recep- 
tacle from  which  the  excretory  duct  is  continued.  M'hen 
uninjected,  the  entire  lobule  might,  Mr.  Owen  observes, 
be  readily  imagined  to  bo  composed  of  inir.utu  lubes;  but 
he  adds,  that  it  is  difflcuU  to  imagine  howr  the  lobules  can 
have  been  ronsidereil  as  hollow  emeums  or  elongated  fol- 
licles. On  making  a section  of  the  corium  through  the 
middle  of  the  areola,  the  ducts  were  seen  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
converge  slightly  towards  the  external  surface;  but  (here 
was  no  trace  of  an  inverted  or  concealed  nipple,  as  in  the 
Kangaroo. 

The  differences  in  the  state  of  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration observed  in  the  Ornitborhynchi.  presenting  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  abdominal  glands  above  described, 
were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  the  full  activity 
of  those  glands  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions; whereas  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  scent- 
glands,  the  rcUlion  should  have  been  reversed. 

The  following  cut  eshibita  the  mammary  gland  fully 
developed. 


tinct  channel  through  the  penis,  though  Cuvier  denied  this. 

(Dr.  Knox  and  Sir  Everara  Home.) 

Tl>e  female  organs  arc  well  displayed  in  the  following 
preparations  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Koval  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  No.  27.14,  A Series)  ex- 

hibits the  female  organs  and  cloaca  of  an  OrnithorhynrhuM 
in  the  unexcited  state.  The  left  ovarium,  an  irregular,  sem  i- 
elliptical,  tlallened  body,  has  a wrinkled  and  sligliily  granu- 
lated surface  ; it  is  attached  to  one  angle  of  ihu  wide  aper- 
ture of  the  oviduct ; the  margins  of  the  aperture  are  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  are  without  Bmbriations,  aa  in  the  Otn- 
para.  The  wavy  convolutions  of  the  oviducts,  and  the  com- 
paratively straight  course  of  the  uteri  as  they  past  along  lUe 
conneclmg  duplieatures  of  the  peritoneum,  arc  seen  on  uoth 
sides.  The  whole  extent  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open,  showing 
the  projecting  thickened  margins  of  the  uterine  oriffees,  be- 
tween which  is  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder,  where  a 
bristle  is  inserted.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the  rectum 
with  the  urelhro-sexuol  canal  are  the  orifices  of  the  anal  | 
follicles,  in  two  lateral  groups.  No.  2734.  K,  of  the  same 
series,  shows  the  female  organs  and  cloaca  in  a state  ready 
for  impregnation.  The  left  ovarium  is  crowded  with  numer- 
ous onsacs  in  various  stages  of  development;  two  of  which 
are  conspicuously  larger  than  the  rest,  and  project  in  a 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary.  One  of  these  ovisacs  (GraaQan  vesicles)  has  been 
laid  open  and  the  ovulum  with  the  aunrounding  granular 
layer  and  fluid  removed ; the  other  remains  entire.  The 
peritoneal  capsule  of  the  ovary  is  divided  and  turned  back 
from  the  ovary,  llie  ovarian  ligament  and  the  junction  of 
one  of  Its  extremities  with  that  of  the  oviduct  appear  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  preparation.  The  dilated  commence- 
ment of  the  oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  with  its  wide  and 
simple  slit-shapedaperture,are  left  entire.  Thev  are  adapted 
to  roceivo  the  whole  ovarium.  The  contracted  part  of  the 
oviduct  is  laid  open,  showing  the  irregularly  wrinkled  or 
floccuicnt  character  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  tight  ova- 
rium and  ovarian  ligament  are  extended  in  the  preparation 
transversely  below  the  left.  The  ovary,  which  presents 
itself  as  a slight  granular  enlargement  of  the  ligament,  con- 
tains, nevertheless,  many  perfect  ovisacs  and  germinal 
vesicles,  which  might,  possibly,  be  developed  so  as  to  bo 
susceptible  of  impregnation.  The  right  oviduct,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  the  left,  presents  a similar  structure. 
Both  uteri  are  laid  open,  and  ore  equally  developed:  they 
aro  lined  hy  a thick  membrane  dtsposf^  in  very  minute 
oblique  wrinkles,  and  its  different  colour,  due  to  its  greater 
vascularity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  oviduct,  is  still  per 
ceptiblo.  The  muscular  tunic  becomes  stronger  at  the 
cervix,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  us 
uteri,  which  projects,  like  the  os  tinea*  in  ordinary  Mam- 
malia, and  also,  like  the  oviduct  in  the  turtle  (Chehma 
Afi/dat),inlo  the  comraencemont  of  the  urcthro-sexual  canal, 
and  is  traversed,  in  the  virgin  state,  by  a transverse  band  or 
hymen.  Above  and  between  the  ora  tincm  appears  the  ' 
orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder;  and  below  them  arc  the  out-  i 
lets  of  the  ureters,  in  which  hrUlles  arc  inserted.  This  I 
arrangement  of  those  orifices  corresponds  exactly  with  that  | 
in  CMonia.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  ureUiro-sexual 
canal  is  disposed  in  itregular  longitudinal  rugee.  which 
slightly  converge  to  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  roc- 
tuiii,  w'hich  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  preparation.  The 
Common  external  pas.sa;;e  of  the  cloaca  is  lolu  open,  and  the 
clitorU  and  its  elongated  prepulium  turned  to  one  side:  the 
bilobed  clitoris  is  exposed  at  the  liack  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  a bristle  is  pas.sod  through  the  preputial  oriGce, 
which  is  situated  just  within  the  anterior  verge  of  the  com-  , 
mun  external  outlet  of  the  cloaca.  (Cat.,  vol.  iv.)  This 
preparation  is  figured  by  Professor  Owen,  in  Phi/.  Tran*. 
(18.12),  pi.  xvii.,  to  which  memoir  we  refer  the  student  for 
further  particulars.  The  season  of  copulation  it  at  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
October.  The  precise  period  of  gestation  and  the  cumlilion 
of  the  excluded  product,  strictly  speaking,  stiU  remain  to  be  I 
determined;  but  in  the  first  week  in  December,  Mr.  G. 
Bennett  found  in  a nest  of  an  Omilhorhync/ut*  three  small 
naked  embryos,  not  quite  two  inches  in  length,  and  which 
he  therefore  suppos^,  with  apparently  gix>d  git>und.  to 
have  been  recently  born.  The  young  Omi thorhynchi  were 
not  preserved,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserva- 
tion. But  Dr.  Hume  Weatherbead  presented  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  two  young  specimens  a little  furtlicr 
advanced  than  those  found  by  Bennett,  They  were  o| 
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differeot  sizes.  Tho  zroallesl  rather  exceeded  two  inches 
in  length,  measured  from  the  end  of  tho  bill  to  the  end  of 
tho  tail  in  a straight  lino.  The  largest  was  double  that  size, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  young  Orntihor/tunehi  taken  with  the  , 
mother  from  a nest  on  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River  by  Lieut, 
the  Honourable  Lauderdale  Maulc,  and  kept  alive  for  about 
a fortnight  by  that  ^ntleman.  These  specimens  were 

filacod  in  tho  l>ands  ofTrufessor  Owen  fur  examination,  and 
brm  the  subject  of  his  paper  in  tho  first  volume  of  the 
Trfvtfoctinnt  of  thu  Zooiogical  Soeietu.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  (he  Professor  throughout  this  inte- 
resting memoir,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers ; but  there  are 
some  points  which  must  be  noticed.  The  stomach  of  the 
larger  specimen  was  found  full  of  coagulated  milk.  On 
carefully  inspecting  the  whole  contents  with  a lent,  no  pur- 
tions  of  worms  or  bread  could  bo  detected;  which,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  solves  the  doubt  entertained  by  Lieut. 
Maule  as  to  whether  the  mother  nourished  this  young  one 
with  the  fcKid  which  w-as  given  to  her  for  her  own  supjiort, 
or  with  the  secretion  afterwards  discovered  to  escape  from 
the  nummary  pores;  for  the  mother  having  been  killcil  by 
accident  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  captivity,  it  was 
observed,  on  skinning  her  while  yet  warm,  that  milk  oozed 
through  the  fur  on  the  stomach.  A portion  of  the  coagu- 
lated milk  from  the  stonincli  of  tho  )oung  one  was  diluted 
with  water  and  examined  by  Professor  Owen  under  a high 
luagnifying  power,  in  comparison  with  a portion  of  cow's 
milk  coagulated  by  spirit  and  similarly  diluted.  Tho  uItU 
mate  globules  of  the  Ornithorh^uchiut't  milk  were  distinclly 
perceptible,  detaching  themselves  from  the  small  coherent 
masses  to  form  new  groups:  the  corresponding  globules  of 
the  cow's  milk  were  of  larger  size.  With  (he  milk  globules 
of  the  Omithorkynchus  minute  transparent  globules  of  oil 
were  intermixed.  So  far  (he  experiment  may  bo  considered 
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to  have  been  decisive;  but,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Professor  Owen  took  a little  mucus,  and  added  a 
drop  of  water  to  it,  when  it  instantly  became  opaque ; and 
its  minutest  divisions  under  the  microscope  were  into 
transparent  angular  (lakes,  entirely  different  from  the  regu- 
larly formed  granules  of  the  milk  of  the  OrniihorfiyncAtu. 

The  circumstances  particularly  worthy  of  attemiou  in 
these  young  animals  are,  the  total  absence  of  hair,  the  soft 
and  flexible  condition  of  the  mana'bles,  and  the  shortness 
of  those  parts  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  as  compared 
with  the  adult,  as  rar- Owen  pointed  out.  The  tongue, 
which  in  the  adult  is  lodged  far  back  in  the  month,  ad- 
vances in  the  young  animal  close  (o  the  end  of  the  lower 
mandible,  and  its  breadth  is  only  one  line  less  in  an  individual 
four  inches  in  length  than  it  is  in  fully  grown  animals;  a 
disproportionate  development  which  is  plainly  indicative,  as 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  of  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  the 
young  Ornithorhynehus,  both  in  receiving  and  swallowing 
Its  food. 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a little 
anterior  to  the  nostrils,  there  is  a minute  Heshy  eminence, 
lodged  in  n slight  depression.  In  the  smaller  specimen  this 
is  surrounded  by  a discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis; 
with  which  substance  therefore,  prol^bly  from  its  having 
been  shed,  of  a thickened  or  homy  consistence,  the  caruncle 
had  been  covered.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  structure  in 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  adult,  and  Professor  Owen  regards 
it  as  analogous  to  the  fcelal  peculiarity  of  the  horny  knob 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  tho  bird.  He  docs  not  however 
conceive  that  this  remarkable  example  of  (he  affinity  of 
Ornit/iorhynrbn&  to  the  feathered  class  is  indicative  of  its 
having  been  applied,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
overcome  a resistance  of  precisely  the  same  chaiacter  as 
that  fur  which  it  is  designed  in  the  young  bird,  since  all  the 
known  history  of  tlie  orum  of  Omithorhynchut  points 
strongly  to  its  ovoriviparous  development.  Lieutenant 
Maulcs  comroonication  not  only  showed  that  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  abdominal  glands  is  milk,  but  also  that  the 
ova  of  Ornithorhyttchuf  attain  the  size  of  a large  musket- 
ball,  and,  like  (he  eggs  of  (he  ovoviviparous  rcptile.s,  have  a 
soft  outer  covering.  The  supposed  portions  of  egg-shell 
found  by  Lieutenant  Mould  in  the  nest  were  probably  por- 
tions of  excrement,  coated,  as  in  birds,  with  the  salts  of  tJio 
urine,  that  secretion  and  the  fseces  being  expelled  by  the 
same  orifice.  The  situation  of  the  eyes,  r,  is  indicated  in  the 
young  by  the  convergence  of  a few  wrinkles  to  one  point: 
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but  tbo  integument  ts  continuous,  and  completely  sbrouds  | 
the  eyeball.  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  . 
absence  of  vision  in  the  young  animal  affords  strong  evidence 
of  its  being  confined  to  tho  ncat,  there  to  receive  its  nourish* 
ment  from  the  dam ; and  this  is,  he  observ'es,  corroborated 
by  ibe  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties. and  by  the  general  form  of  the  body:  the  head  and 
toil  are  closely  approximated  on  tho  ventral  aspect,  requiring 
foroe  to  pull  the  body  into  a straight  line : and  he  adds  that 
the  relative  quantity  of  integument  on  the  back  and  belly 
shows  that  the  potiiion  necessary  for  progressive  motion  is 
nnnaiural  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

Nervous  System  and  Smses.-— The  senses  of  bearing  and 
seeing  appear  to  bo  sufficiently  acute  in  the  adult  Omt- 
thorhyrtMt.  Smell  and  taste  must  also  exist  in  considerable 

Serfection.  (Ante,  p.  30.)  The  extremities  of  the  man- 
ibles  are  probably  endowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  touch. 
Food,  Habits,  (ft:.— Lieut.  Maule  fed  the  female  which  he 
kept  in  captivity  on  worms  and  bread  and  milk.  Mr. 
G.  Bennett,  in  his  paper  ‘ On  the  History  and  Habits  of  the 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus'  iZo(d.  7Va/»s.,  wl.  i.),  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  when  feeding,  which  he  hod 
secured  by  a cord  fastened  to  the  hmd-leg:— * It  was  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  swam  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
appeared  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The  water  at  one 
part  of  the  river  being  very  clear.  1 saw  its  mutions  distinctly 
under  the  water.  On  diving,  it  sank  speedily  to  the  bottom, 
swam  there  for  a short  distance,  and  then  rose  again  to  the 
surface;  it  ranged  the  banks,  guiding  itself  in  its  progress 
according  to  the  impressions  received  by  tho  mandibles, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  used  by  it  as  very  delicate 
organa  of  touch.  It  teeme<l  to  feeil  well;  for  whenever  it 
insertcil  its  beak  into  the  mud,  it  evidently  procured  some 
food  from  thence,  as.  on  raising  the  head,  after  withdrawing 
the  beak,  the  mandibles  were  seen  in  lateral  motion,  us  is 
usual  when  the  animal  masticates.  Although  several 
insects  were  basking  and  fluttering  about  tke  surface  of  the 
water,  close  to  it,  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them, 
either  from  its  not  seeing  them,  or  from  its  preferring  the 
food  which  the  mud  afforded.  Tho  motions  of  the  mandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the  mud  and  water, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  a duck  when  feeding  in  similar 
situations.  Afrcr  feeding,  it  would  lie  sometimes  on  tho 
grassy  bank,  and  at  others  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the 
Water,  combing  and  cleaning  its  coat  as  usual  with  the  claws 
of  the  hind  feet.  AAcr  permitting  it  to  swim.  feed,  and 
clean  itself  for  an  hour,  it  was  replaced,  although  with  great 
reluctance  on  its  own  part,  in  its  box:  it  did  not  however, 
as  before,  betake  itself  to  repose,  but  commenced  and  con- 
tinued a scratching  on  the  sides  of  the  box.’  Tlie  samo 
author  states  that  these  animals  feed  on  the  minute  Tes- 
tacea  which  may  be  found  about  the  water-plants  and  in 
rivers.  On  examining  tho  check-pouches  or  the  stomachs 
of  these  animals,  he  always  observed  tho  food  to  consist  of 
river  insects,  very  small  shell-fish,  &c.,  which  were  con- 
stantly found  comminuted  and  mingled  with  mud  or  gravel, 
probably  to  aid  digestion.  River  weeds  have  also  been 
found  m their  pouches,  and  the  natives  say  they  feed  on 
them  also.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
are  preserved  the  debris  of  insects  belonging  to  a genus  of 
the  Sauceridee,  which  were  found  in  the  cheek-pouches  of 
on  Omithorhynchus.  {I%ys\ologiail  Series,  No.  541,  B.) 
We  owe  to  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  natui^  history  of  this  and  other  scarce 
animals,  a description  of  the  burrows  of  these  extraordinary 
creatures.  They  were  traced  up  a bank  of  a river,  where, 
amongst  some  long  grass,  the  entrance  of  a burrow  was 
discovered,  and  the  internal  construction  of  it  was  laid  open 
by  digging.  The  entrance  was  large,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  width  of  the  passage  continued  from  it, 
measuring  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one 
inch  m breadth.  As  it  recoded  from  theantrance.  the  burrow 
became  narrower,  being  about  the  usual  breadth  of  the 
animal  when  uncontracted.  'AAer  having  traced  it,’  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  ‘ for  the  distance  of  ton  feet  four  inches, 
and  having  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it 
still  continuing  its  course  up  the  bank,  the  beak  and  head 
of  a iVater  3fo/e  wero  seen  protruding  fur  an  instant  from 
the  upper  part,  as  if  it  bad  been  disturbed  from  its  repoM, 
and  had  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  with  its 
habitation.  It  only  remained  for  an  instant ; fur,  as  soon 
as  it  beheld  us,  * * it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge 
in  that  part  of  the  burrow  which  yet  remained  unexplored. 


In  turning  round  however  it  was  seized  by  the  bind  leg  in<f 
dragged  out  The  animal  appeared  very  much  alarmed 
when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  subicrranuous  dwelling : it 
discharged  its  urine  (which  bad  rather  a strong  odour)  and 
its  feeces  when  first  caught  which  1 allrilmteil  to  fear,  for 
this  is  not  usual  with  other  living  hreciiniMis  that  I have 
since  seen.  It  uttered  no  sound,  nor  (ltd  u attempt  to  bite ; 
and  proved  to  be  a full-grown  fi-mslu.  \Vlii-n  1 held  tho 
unfortunate  Piatyj^ius  in  roy  haudn,  its  bright  little  eyes 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  cars  were  expanded  and 
contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  llio  slightest 
sound,  while  its  heart  nnlpitated  violently  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  * * This  animal  uttered,  when  disturbed  from  ila 
sleep,  a noise  something  like  the  gronl  of  a puppy,  but  per- 
haps in  a soAer  and  more  harmonious  key.  Although  qmet 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  made  efforts  to  escape, 
and  uttered  a growling  noise  during  the  night.'  But  we 
must  return  to  the  burrow,  the  diHiance  of  the  entrance  of 
which  from  tho  watei's  edge  was  five  feet.  It  run  up  the 
bank  in  a serpentine  course,  approoefamg  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  towards  its  terminalioii,  at  which  pait  the 
nest,  composed  of  dried  gross,  and  weeds  strewed  over  the 
(ipor,  is  situated;  but  none  had  been  as  vet  made  in  this 
burrow.  Tho  termination,  of  tho  form  shown  in  the  cut, 
measured  one  foot  in  length  by  six  inches  in  breadth.  Mr. 
Bennett  found  the  whole  extent  of  the  burrow,  from  tho 
entrance  to  the  termination,  to  bo  twenty  feet  by  actual 
measurement.  Ho  observes  that  tho  burrows  are  situated 
above  the  usual  river  height,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  above 
the  extensive  ftuods  of  tho  river,  which  frequently  lake  place 
during  the  winter  season. 


Bunow  o(  Ornithoth>aehuj.  (n<4uc«d  fium  BeanfU,  Z»ot.  Trasi.) 

The  reader  will  find  information  of  much  interest  in  Mr. 
Bennett’s  paper,  particularly  with  regard  to  tho  habits  of 
two  full-furrM  young  ones,  a male  and  a female,  which  he 
kept  for  some  time.  They  were  taken  from  the  nost,  which 
consiste<l  of  river-weeds,  the  epidermis  of  reeds  and  small 
dry  fibrous  roots  strewed  over  the  tloor  of  the  cavity,  which 
was  largo  enough  to  contain  the  mother  and  her  young : 
these  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  but  most  usually 
two. 

Z)e#cn'p/ion.— Authors  generalW  describe  two  tpen'ea, 
vix.  (^iikorkynrhus  ru/us,  and  (%^mthorkytiehus Jitfcus  ; 
but  the  probability  is  that  they  are  but  varieties  of  one 
species,  if  indeed  the  difference  may  not  be  merely  that  of 
age  or  sox.  The  males  aro  rather  lorgcr  than  the  females, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  considers  the  average  length  to  be  from  i 
foots  inches  to  1 fool  8 inches.  A male  shot  in  the  Yaa 
river  measured,  from  tho  extremity  of  the  mandible  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  1 foot  inches,  and  a female  shot  in 
the  same  river  was  1 foot  7 inches,  measured  in  the  samo 
way.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  description. 
Bf^u  d^ressed,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  characters 
of  the  Otter,  the  Molu,  and  the  Beaver,  covere<l  by  a fine 
long  thick  hair,  beneath  which  is  a finer,  short,  verv-  soft 
fur,  like  the  two  kinds  of  hair  found  in  the  Seal  and  ()iler. 
CSolour  above,  light  black,  varying  in  shades  according  as  it 
is  scon  in  a stronger  or  weaker  light ; beneath,  where  the 
fur  and  hairs  are  finer,  ferruginous,  varving  in  intcn>itv 
according  to  age.  Tail  flat,  broad,  and  inclining  on  curh 
side  abruptly  off  at  the  termination,  bevond  which  the  long 
hairs  project:  on  its  upper  surface  the  hair  longer  and 
coarser  than  elsewhere.  In  young  specimens  its  undersur- 
face, as  well  as  the  hind  and  fore  Tegs  near  the  feet,  covered 
by  fine  silvery  white  bair.  Below  the  inner  angle  of  the 
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(which  ii  imaU,  hut  hrilliant  and  of  a light  brown  co* 
lour)  a small  spot  of  light  or  pale  yellow  colour.  External 
onflca  of  the  ear  situated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  orifice  is  seen  with  difficulty  in  dead 
specimens.  Head  rolher  flat:  ototiM  furnished  with  two 
projecting  flat  lips  or  mandibles  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
ShatfeUr  Duck  [Duck.  vol.  ix.,  p.  178^  the  lower  of  which 
is  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  upper,  and  has  its  internal 
edges  channelled  with  numerous  resembling  in  some 
degree  those  seen  in  the  bill  of  a Duck.  The  central  por- 
tion of  Ibe  mandibles  is  a bony  continuation  from  the  skull, 
and  anteriorly  and  laterally  a cartilaginous  substance,  per- 
fectly moveable,  extends  from  the  bouy  portion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fills  of  an  inch.  Colour  of  upper  mandible  above, 
when  seen  in  an  animal  recently  taken  out  of  the  water, 
dull  dirty  greyish  black,  covered  with  innumerable  minute 
dots,  while  the  cartilaginous  expansion  around  the  mandible 
is  smooth  and  soft.  Under  part  of  upper  mandible  pale 
pink  or  flesh  colour,  as  well  as  the  internal  or  upper  surface 
of  the  lower  mandible,  the  under  surface  of  vrhich  last  is 
•omeiimes  white,  sometimes  mottled;  the  former  mostly  in 
young  specimens:  the  latter  usually  in  adults.  At  the  base 
of  both  lower  and  upper  mandibles  a transverse  loose  fold 
or  flap  of  integument,  similar  in  colour  to  the  skin  covering 
the  mandibles.  This  is  continued  in  the  upper  mandible 
very  nearly  to  the  eyea.*  Feet  five-toed  and  webbed.  In 
the  foro'foet  the  web  extends  a short  distance  beyond  the 
claws,  is  loose,  and  falls  back  when  the  animal  burrows : 
claws  strong,  blunt,  the  two  lateral  shorter  than  the  three 
mkldto  ones.  Hind>feet  short,  narrow,  turned  backwards, 
and,  when  the  ammal  is  at  rest,  somewhat  resembling  a 
fin;  their  action  is  backwards  and  outwards:  first  toe  very 
short, and  the  nails  of  all  curved  backwarda,  and  longer  and 
iharper  than  those  of  the  fore-feet ; the  web  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  roots  of  the  claws.  The  spur  of  the  male 
(tlie  female  is  destitute  of  this  organ)  is  moveable,  turned 
backwards  and  inwards,  and  situated  some  distance  above 
the  claws,  and  rather  towards  the  inlerDal  part  of  the 
leg. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  hesutiful  organitation  of  the 
fore-foot  of  the  Omilhfjrh^nehue,  In  tite  museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  (Phynoi^tgical  Seriee,  No.  281,  A.) 
one  of  these  fore-feet  is  preserved,  end  the  nstatorial  mem- 
brane Will  be  seen  continued  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  toes,  and  gathered  into  folds  at  each  toe. 
Tbeee  folds  are  concave  towards  the  palm,  and  are  sup- 
ported behind  by  the  strong  eloncated  claws,  presenting  e 
form  of  surface  admirably  adapted  for  striking  the  water 
with  eflect. 

The  spur  of  the  male  baa  been  pretty  generally  considered 
as  a weapon  of  offence  and  • very  venomous  one ; but  Mr. 
G.  Bennett's  experiments  go  far  to  prove  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded.  He  thus  relates  his  experionee  in  the  case  of 
a wounded  male  just  taken  out  of  the  water:  * Having 
heard  so  much  related  about  the  injurious  effects  resulting 
from  a puncture  by  the  spur,  I determined  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  Ibe  correctness  of  the  assertion. 
The  wounded  slate  of  the  animal  presented  no  objection  to 
the  experiment,  ea  in  one  published  account,  in  which  the 
poison  is  report^  to  have  produced  such  terrible  effects,  the 
animal  was  also  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  therefore  as  it 
became  lively,  I put  its  “ poisonous  spurs  ’’  to  the  test.  1 
commenced  b^  placing  my  hands  in  such  a manner,  when 
seising  the  animal,  as  to  enable  it.  fit>m  the  direction  of  the 
spurs,  to  use  them  with  effect:  the  result  was  that  the 
unima)  made  strenuous  efforts  to  escape,  and  in  these  efforts 
scratched  roy  hande  a little  with  the  hind  clews,  and  even, 
in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  1 held  it,  with  the 
spur  also.  But  although  eeised  so  roughly,  it  neither  darted 
tbe  spur  into  my  hand,  nor  did  it  even  make  an  attempt  so 
to  do.  As  however  it  had  been  stated  that  the  creature 
throws  itself  on  the  back  when  it  uses  this  weapon  (a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  probable  to  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  animal),  1 tried  it  also  in  that  position ; but 
though  it  struggled  to  regain  its  former  posture,  no  use  was 
made  of  tbe  bind  claw.  1 tried  several  other  methods  of 
effocting  tbe  object  1 had  in  view,  but  as  all  proved  futile, 

1 em  eonvineed  that  some  other  use  must  be  found  for  the 
•pur  tiuin  as  an  effemive  weapon.  1 have  had  eeveral  sub-  ! 

* Mr.  ••oMtl  lUaki  ttiat  till*  my  slfanl  KiM*  prawUwa  to  ilw  ayri  whaa  i 
ikt  animal  it  «pp>|a<i  ia  burrowing  or  t<^kio(  Ut  food.  iUt  Kt<-rnn!  floaa  | 
CM«tdm  ikat  fba  R«m  «ta  ayytwUy  SaaiioaS  M pratatW  Oh  Wall  ftvm  bviof  1 
paahfd  iotc  the  toA  mud  bajoitd  iIwm  pari*.  | 


sequent  opportunities  of  repeating  tbe  exporimonts  with 
animals  not  in  a wounded  state,  and  tbe  results  have  been 
the  same.’ 

Piace  in  ike  Dr.  Shaw  referred  Ornt/AorApn- 

cAitf  to  the  Fruto  of  Linnieus,  and  Profeasor  Bluraenbach.' 
less  oorrectly.  to  the  fhtlmata  in  his  system,  placing  it  be- 
tween the  Oiier  and  tlie  WcUrua.  Lamarck.  Van  der 
Hoevon.and  Profeasor  Geoffroy  StHilaire  characterised  the 
Monotremata  as  aelam  intermediate  between  quadrupeds  and 
birda.  The  basis  of  the  last-mentioned  arrangement  was  tbe 
presumed  want  of  mammary  glands.  Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  philosophically,  admitted  tbe  furmt  into  his  ^Rdgne 
Animal  ’ as  a tribe  or  familv  of  his  order  Edentata.  M.  de 
Blainville  considered  the  Monotremata  at  most  closely  ap- 
proximated to  tbe  Afareufiiaiia.  Meekcl  arranged  them 
among  the  Mammalia,  next  to  tbe  Ed^tatn.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  his  ‘Outline,*  placed  £cAiV/na  and  Ornitkarhynckut  in 
the  6th  subfamily  (Ornithorvneina*)  of  his  4ih  iiimily 
(Daettfiida).  This  flflh  subfamily  being  immediately 
preceded  by  the  M\frmewfAaginte.  J.  B.  FUeber,  in  bis 
‘ Synopsis,'  arranges  the  two  forms  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
Bruta.  which  are  immediately  succeeded  in  his  work  by 
the  Bellute.  M.  Lesson  makes  the  MonolrenuUa  the  se- 
cond and  last  tribe  of  tbe  order  Edentata;  and  tbe  same 
situation  it  auigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Swainson.  Mr.  Owen 
arranges  them  in  the  Ovoviviparoua  Subclass  of  Mammals, 
and,  m the  course  of  bis  valuable  papers,  exhibits  their 
affinities  to  birds,  reptiles,  tbe  Marsupial  animals,  and  the 
ordinary  mammiferous  type. 

The  following  cuts  are  taken  from  Mr.  G.  Bennett's  pa- 
per in  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Sooiety.' 
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OraitlMrhfnrliiH  Mtnljtos  lb«  cUw«  ef  ti>«  Itind  foot. 

Wo  cannot  close  ihisariiclo  without  advertiiiK  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  it  as  a satisfacinry  in^lanco  of  the  rapidity  and  accu- 
mcy  of  the  prowress  of  modern  investigation.  When  thU 
oxtraorriinary  animal  was  first  brought  over,  we  find  L)r. 
Shaw,  in  179ti,  noticing  the  scepticism  with  wliich  it  was 
rereivcil,  not  only  as  pardonable  but  laudable ; almost  doubt- 
ing the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  with  respi'ct  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animnrs  beak,  yet  confessing  that  he  can  per- 
ceive no  appearuncu  of  any  iloceptivo  preparation:  ndning 
that  the  edges  of  the  nctiu,  the  insertion,  &c.,  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  render  every 
part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly  natural ; and  con- 
cluding by  a statement  that  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  expert  anatomists  eouM  not  discjivcr  any  deception  in 
that  particular.  Tlio  form  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  moil 
of  our  Kurupenn  animals,  and  with  regarti  to  its  organization 
and  natural  hi;«lory.  it  is  perhaps  better  known  than  manv. 
ORNUS.  [Minna] 

OROBANCH A'CR.di  area  natural  order  of  Monope- 
talous  exogenous  plants,  growing  parasilically  upon  the 
roots  of  otiier  species,  and,  as  is  verv  usual  in  such  cases, 
producing  no  true  leaves,  but  fumishcil  with  brown  or  reddish 
scales  in  their  place.  They  have  a didynaroous  structure, 
irregular  flowers,  and  a superior  ovary  w ith  four  or  more 


K pUat  of  AeQpUothtii  aBifloru*.  1,  * rorollii  kilt  op^a : 2.  thr  ATBry  wIUl 
rto  ttj)«  asd  tUf ma  \ a,  tht  saiM,  cal  sctom  to  ihv*  tli*  plamtatiba. 


parietal  placonltc,  which  spring  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
carpels  in  parallel  lines  covered  with  microscopical  seeds 
containing  a minute  embryo  lying  in  abundant  albumen. 
On  account  of  their  didynamous  luonopetalous  flowers  they 
are  usually  stationed  by  systematicel  writers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scrophulariaccie,  hut  in  many  rospects  they  correspond 
better  with  the  typical  form  of  Gentianacec.  In  this  coun- 
try the  order  is  represented  by  the  genus  Oruhanohe  itself, 
the  various  species  of  which,  called  Broomrapes,  are  found 
in  fields,  upon  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  hemp,  clover,  bed- 
straw,  &c.  O.  rubra,  the  handsomest  of  them,  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  only  upon  basalt  and  trap  rocks  in  the 
Hebrides  and  adjacent  sliorcs,  and  near  Belfast.  The 
quality  of  these  plants  seems  to  be  generally  astringent,  but 
they  have  been  litllo  investigated. 

ORO'DES.  [Crasscs] 

ORONTBS.  [Syria.] 

OROONOKO.  [Orinoco.] 

ORO'SIUS,  PAULUS,  a presbyter  of  the  Spanish 
church,  was  liorn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
probably  at  Tarracona.  About  a.d.  414  he  proceeded  to 
Africa,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  consulting  St.  Au- 
gustin on  several  controverted  points  of  belief,  which 
were  then  discussed  by  the  sects  of  the  Priscilliaiiists  and 
the  Origenists,  especially  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  soul.  (’ Coiisuliatto  sive  Cumraonitorium  Orotii  ad 
Auguslinuro  de  errore  Pritcilhanislarum  et  Origcniitaruin,' 
together  with  Augustin's  answer,  ‘ Ad  Oroeium  contra 
Prisnllianistas  et  OrigcnisiaK,’  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  St.  Augustin. ) From  Africa,  Orosius  proceedtMl  to 
Palestine  witha  recommcndaiiun  from  Augustin  to  Jerotue, 
who  was  then  living  at  Relhlulieiu.  While  in  Palestine, 
Orosius  wrote  a treatise  agamsi  Pelagius,  who  was  at  that 
' time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  original  sin  and 
* grace,  * Liber  apologeticus  contra  Pelagiurode  Arbitrii  Liber- 
late.'  which  is  annexed  to  the  * History'  of  Orosius.  From 
Palestine,  Orosius  returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  his  friend 
Augustin,  and  from  thence  to  8{>ain.  He  now  began  to 
write  his  * l^Iistory  of  the  World,’  a work  which  ho  seems 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Augustin,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  history  ends  with  the  year  a.h. 
4IG,  about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  completed. 

The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire, 
and  above  all  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
A.D.  410,  afforded  to  the  heathens  and  to  Symmachun, 
among  the  rest,  a pretence  for  accusing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion of  being  the  cause  of  all  those  disasters,  and  of 
saying  that  since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  religion  of  thu 
state,  victory  had  utterly  forsaken  the  Roman  arms.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  these  accusations  that 
Orosius  wrote  his  history,  which  may  be  considered  in 
part  as  an  apology  for  Christianity  against  the  Pagans, 
as  the  title,  which  has  been  found  in  several  MSS.,  ex- 
presses,—* Adversus  Peganos  UUtoriarum  libri  vii.'  In 
some  MSS.  the  title  is,  ‘ Ue  totius  M undi  Calaroiiatibus  in 
others.  *DeCladibusetMiseriis  Antiquorum.' &c.  The  work 
consists  of  seven  books,  divided  into  chapters,  ll  begins 
With  a geographical  description  of  the  world,  then  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  according  to  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis and  aflerwards  relates  the  various  accounts  of  the  mytho- 
legists  and  pools  concerning  the  heroic  oges.  Then  follows 
the  hiKtory  of  the  early  monarchies  Uio  Assyrian.  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian,  the  connuests  ot  Alexander,  and  thewais 
of  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  cim- 
tenls  being  chiefly  taken  from  Trogu-s  Pompeius  and  Justi- 
mis.  The  fourth  book  contains  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  fall  of  Carthago,  ^ho  fffih  book  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war  of 
Bpartacus.  Orosiui  quotes  his  authorities,  several  of  which 
are  from  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  narrative  in  the 
sixth  hook  begins  with  the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithridaloa, 
and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  savenih  book 
contains  the  history*  of  tho  empire  till  ajx  416,  including  a 
narrative  of  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
which  was  the  great  ev'ent  of  the  age. 

Orosius  intermixes  with  his  narrative  moral  refleetiona, 
and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice  and  consolation,  ad- 
dressed to  bis  Christian  brethren,  and  intended  to  confirm 
their  fkith  amidst  tho  calamities  of  the  times,  which,  however 
heavy,  were  not.  as  he  asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Ro- 
mans, he  says,  in  their  conquests  had  inflicted  equal  if  not 
greater  wrongs  on  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  n, 
Christian  moralist  impressed  with  the  notions  of  justioe,  rt 
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tribution,  and  humanity,  in  >vhieh  most  of  tho  heathen  his- 
torians show  themselves  deHcient.  Ho  deprecates  am- 
bition, conquest,  and  glory  gained  at^ho  expense  of  human 
blood  and  human  happiness.  As  an  historian,  Orosiua 
shows  considerable  criticiil  judgment  in  general,  though  in 
particular  passages  ho  appears  credulous,  as  in  chap.  x.  of  the 
first  booh,  where  he  relates  from  report  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  an  instance  of  the  incidental 
value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from  older  writers, 
see  Savigny,  Dm  R^cht  dfs  Betitze»,  p.  176. 

King  Alfre<l  mode  a fVeo  translation  of  the  History  of 
Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  has  been 
published  by  Daincs  Barrington,  witli  an  English  version  of 
it,  8vo.,  London,  1773. 

One  of  the  best  editions  of  Orosius  is  that  of  Leyden,  4to., 
1738,  with  Haverkamp's  notes. 

ORPHEUS  ('0/>ptrc),  a poct,mu.sician,  and  philosopher, 
whose  name  is  very  prominent  in  tho  early  legends  of 
Greece.  The  traditions  respecting  him  are  remarkably  ob- 
scure. According  to  Cicero  {Dc  Nat.  Dear.,  i.  38),  Aristotle 
believed  (hat  no  such  person  as  Orpheus  the  poet  had  ever 
existed ; but  perltaps  he  only  means  that  the  poems  nscnbeil 
to  Orpheus  were  spurious : he  is  mentioned  as  a real  person 
by  several  of  the  early  Greek  writers— the  lyric  poets  Ibycus 
and  Pindar,  tho  historians  Hcllanirus  and  Pherccydes  and 
the  Athenian  tragedians:  he  is  nut  mentioned  by  Homer  or 
Hcshwl.  Some  antiont  writers  reckon  several  persons  of 
this  name,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  two.  In  later  times,  a 
number  of  marvellous  stories  were  connected  with  his  name. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  tho  legendary  history  of  Or- 
pheus. His  native  country  was  Thrace.  It  U a remarkable 
fact  that  most  of  the  legends  respecting  Greek  civilisation 
ore  connected  with  the  Thracians,  who,  in  later  limes,  spoke 
a language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
upon  by  them  as  barbarians.  Muller  explains  this  by 
|x>inling  out  that  the  Thracians  of  these  legends  wore  not 
the  same  people  as  those  of  iho  historical  period,  but  a Greek 
race,  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pieria,  to  the  east  of  the 
Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  to  the  south 
of  Bmathia  or  Maredonia.  ('  History  of  tho  Literature  of 
Greece,’  in  Library  of  IV/’ni  Knowledge,  p.26.)  The  time 
at  which  he  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Argonautie 
expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
He  was  tho  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  Ocager  and  a muse.  The  pods 
represent  him  as  a king  of  Tlirace,  but  the  historians  are 
generally  silent  about  his  station.  According  to  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  tho  disciple  of  Musceus,  but  the  more 
common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher.  He  was  one  of 
tho  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  ronderi'd  the  greatest  services 
by  his  skill  in  music;  the  enchanting  tones  of  his  lyro  made 
tlie  Argo  move  into  tho  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from 
many  difiicullios  and  dangers  while  on  their  voyage,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden 
lleece.  (Orphei  Argonanlica.)  After  the  voyage,  he  rotunidl 
to  tho  cavern  in  Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt.  He 
is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  made  a voyage  to  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Argonautie  expedition. 

Orpheus  had  for  hui  wife  a nymph,  named  Kurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a serpent  as  she  was  flying  from  Aris- 
teus.  Orpheus  followed  her  to  the  world  ^ncath,  and  by 
the  power  of  his  lyre  induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore 
his  wife,  but  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
back  at  ber  (ill  he  had  past  the  boundaries  of  Pluto's  realm, 
lie  broke  the  condition,  and  she  vanished  from  bis  sight. 

His  death  is  differently  related.  The  most  common  ac- 
count U that  he  was  lorn  in  pieces  bv  tho  Thracian  women 
at  a Bacchic  festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he 
liad  shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  tho  loss  of 
Kurydice.  (ApoU.,  i.  3 ; Virg.,  6'eor^.,  iv.  45*1.)  His  limbs 
were  scatterc^l  over  the  ]dain,  but  his  bead  was  thrown  upon 
tho  river  Hebrut,  which  bore  it  down  into  the  sea  as  far  as 
Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  The  Muses  gathered  up  (he 
pieces  of  his  body,  and  buried  them  at  Libulhra,  where  the 
nightingale  was  said  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly 
than  in  any  otlier  part  of  Greece.  His  lyre  was  placed  by 
Jupiter  among  the  stan. 

The  poets  and  rabulisls  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many 
great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Nearly  all  the  antient  writers  state  that  he  introduced  into 
Greece  the  doctriues  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods. , 


The  foundation  of  mysteries  is  ascribed  to  him.  (Aristopli.. 
Rantp,  T.  1030;  Eurip.,  Rhetut,  v.  945;  Plato,  Prolog., 
p.  :2I6.)  Herod,  (ii.  81)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  dilTcrent  from 
those  of  Eleusis.  [Orphica.]  Some  writers  say  that  the 
Orphic  mysteries  were  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece; 
others  think  that  they  sprung  up  in  Thrace,  and  that  they 
preceded  tho  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the  Baccha- 
nals represents  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
Tho  foundation  of  social  institutions  and  thecommeucement 
of  civilization  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Horat.,  De  Art.  Poet., 
V.  391.)  Aristophanes  says  that  lie  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  murder  {Ranee,  v.  1030).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
author  of  many  fables.  A passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which 
however  no  autlnirity  can  be  attached,  ascribes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  letters.  (Fabric..  Gr«*c.,  i.,  p.  1 7.3.)  Thodis- 
covery  of  many  things  in  medicine  is  ascriWl  to  Orpheus 
(Plin.,  XXV.  2);  and  the  recal  of  Eurydice  from  the  lower 
world  U sometimes  expUine<l  as  referring  to  his  skill  in  this 
art.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a soothsayer  and  enchanter. 
In  Lesbos  there  was  a famous  onulo  of  Orphe  is.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  legends  concerning  him  are  those  which 
relate  to  his  skill  in  music.  Tho  fable  that  by  tho  tones  of 
his  lyre  he  drew  around  him  wild  beasts,  trees,  and  stones, 
is  very  old.  When,  according  to  a later  story,  he  descendoil 
into  the  infernal  regions  to  recover  Eurydice,  his  music  on- 
chanted  the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the  torments 
of  (he  damned.  A share  in  the  invcntioh  of  tho  lyre  is  at- 
tributed to  him:  he  received  it  from  AmUo  with  seven 
strings,  and  added  to  it  two  more.  According  to  Plutarch, 
he  was  the  first  who  accompanied  tho  lyro  with  singing. 
The  fable  that  after  his  death  hislyve  floated  to  Ixisbos,  is  a 
poetical  mode  of  representing  tho  skill  of  the  natives  of  that 
island  in  lyric  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  embodied  bis  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious.  [Orphica.] 

ORPHEUS  (Oniithology).  [MKRULtD.«,vol.  xv.,  p.  122; 
MociciNC  Bird.] 

O'RPilICA,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  embodied  the  opinions  of  a class  of  persons  wl>om 
Muller  thus  describes:— ‘These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus (ol ’OpfiAoi) ; that  is  to  say,  associations  of  persons 
who,  under  tho  guidance  of  tho  antient  mystical  poet  Or- 
pheus, dedicated  themselves  to  tho  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  satisfaction  for  an  ardent  longing 
after  tho  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  religion. 
The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
rites  (rd  cni  Barviird,  Herod.,  ii.  81)  Were 

annexed,  was  (ho  Chthunian  deity  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  with  Demeler  and  Cora,  who  was  the  personified 
expression,  not  only  of  (he  most  ranturouspleosurc.but  alto 
of  a deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  numan  life.  The  Orphic 
legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus, 
w ho  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  (a  doc- 
trine given  by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of 
a particular  sect);  and  u^n  whom  the  Orphic  toeoIogerA 
founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  (his  wor- 
ship was  very  diflcrciit  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  in  un- 
restrained pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed 
at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners.  The  followers  of 
Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the  mystic  sacrificial  feast 
of  raw  flesh  tom  from  the  ox  of  Dionysus  (u/io^nyi'a),  par- 
took of  no  other  anitual  food.  They  wore  white  linen  gar- 
ments. like  Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom,  as 
Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship.’  ('  History  of  the  Literature 
of  Greeeo,’  in  the  Library  of  Ut^ul  knoicledge,  p.  231, 
&C.,  where  the  reader  will  find  a full  account  of  the  Orphic 
theology.) 

Of  the  Orphic  writers  tho  most  celebrated  are  Onoma- 
critus.  who  lived  under  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  Cercops, 
a ^thagorcan,  who  lived  about  b.c.  504.  Works  ascribed 
to  Orpheus  were  extant  at  a very  early  period.  Plato  men- 
tions several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  were  not  genuine.  Ariilolle  speaks  of  them  as  the 
so-called  Orphic  poems  (ra  caXoi'>^i»'a).  In  later  times 
all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion  were  ascribed 
to  Orpheus.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems  later  than  the 
ChruUien  sera,  which  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  earlier  times.  In  Fabricius’s  ‘Bibliotheca  GriecR' 
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there  is  a list  of  tbewritiofti  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal. 

1.  (tacretf  Ifgtndt),  a complete  system  of 
Orphic  theology,  in  taeniyfour  books;  it  is  ascribed  to 
Cercops  and  Diognetus,  and  is  probably  the  production  of 
several  auibors. 

2.  TiXirai  {feligioiu  ritet,  or  mutlerie$),  directions  for 
worshipping  and  appeasing  the  Qods;  probably  by  Onoma* 
criitis. 

3.  Xpacr^M  (propheciet).  Simitar  works  were  ascribed 
to  Mumoub. 

4.  probably  stories  of  Bacchus  and  his  myste> 
ries ; ascribed  to  Arignoles,  a pupil  or  daughter  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

5.  'H  Ic  \1l9v  Kara^aviQ  (the  detcent  to  Hade»\  a poem 
of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  other  authors,  to  Cer- 
oops. 

6.  //ymfiS,  also  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Plato 
they  were  recited  by  rhapsodists  at  the  public  games.  Ono* 
macrilus  appears  tu  have  been  the  author  of  many  of 
them. 

7.  0/ S/cmes,  their  nature,  and  their  powers  against  ser- 
pents and  poisons,  and  for  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 

8.  Argonautica,  a poem  on  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
to  Colchis ; probably  by  Onomacritus ; at  least  by  some  oue 
not  earlier  than  Homer. 

9.  Fragments,  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by 
Gesner  out  of  Platonic  and  Christian  writers.  Most  of 
them  are  of  a later  date  than  the  Christian  lera. 

The  following  are  tho  principal  editions  of  tho  Orphic 
po«ms<  * Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni.  ot  de  Lapidibus,’ 
Gr..  in  H.  Stephens’s  * Poets  Grmci  Principes  Heroici 
Cirminis,'  1566,  ful. ; Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  et  dc 
Lapidibus,  curanto  A.  C.  Eschenbaebio,  cum  not.  erudit.,' 
Utrecht,  1689;  ’Opfivc  axarro,  * Orphei  Arg.,  Hym.,  de 
Lapid.,  et  Fragmcnta,  cum  notis  Stephani  et  Esebenbachii, 
ex  recens,  el  cum  not,  J.  M.  Gesneri,’  Lips.,  1 764 ; * Orphica,’ 
by  Sciiaeffer,  Lius..  1818  ; ditto,  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805; 

' Argonautica,’  by  Schneider,  Jena,  1803. 

Tiedemann’s  PAjTos.  Grtfc.,  p.  I-IOO;  Fabric.,  Bib. 

Grtrc.,  i.,  p.  140,  &c. ; Clinton’s  rhi/i;  Funke’s  Beal. 
SchulleTicon.) 

ORPIMENT.  [ARSBNIC.J 

ORPINE  is  a succulent  herbaceous  plant,  the  Sedum 
Telephium  of  botanists,  found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
England  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  has  u\*al  serrated  leaves, 
erect  stems,  and  close  carpels  of  purple  flowers;  and  has 
some  reputation  for  its  astringenry:  tho  root  and  stem, 
boiletl  in  milk,  are  a popular  remedy  fur  diarrheea. 

ORRERY.  ITicrc  arc  four  planetary  machines  to  which 
distinct  names  have  been  given,  corresponding  to  the  phe- 
nomena they  are  intended  to  exhibit,  and  which,  when  com- 
bined so  as  to  derive  their  motions  from  a common  origin, 
constitute  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  an  orrery. 
These  machines  are  the  Planetarium,  Tellurian,  Lunarian, 
and  Satellite  machine.  The  planetarium  is  a mechanical 
representation  of  the  orbital  motions  of  tho  planets  about 
tbo  gun.  cither  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and  with  angular  velo- 
cities  cither  uniform  or  variable,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  instrument.  Tliu  tellurian  and  lunarian,  wnen  con- 
necieil  in  their  improved  form,  exhibit  tho  motion  of  the 
moon  about  tho  earth  and  that  of  the  earth  about  the  sun, 
and  the  principal  phenomena  which  accompany  the  changes 
in  their  relative  positions,  such  ns  the  succession  of  day  and 
night  and  the  variable  length  of  both  according  to  tho  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  oclipse.s  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  varia- 
tions in  tho  moon’s  latitude,  velocity,  and  distance  from  the 
earth,  tho  progressive  motion  of  her  apogee,  and  iho  retro- 
gradation  of  her  nodes.  Sic.  Tbo  satellite  machine  is  chiefly 
intended  to  represent  the  motions  of  J upitef’s  Katcliitcs  about 
their  primary,  combined  with  the  motions  of  the  latter  about 
the  sun.  lnstca<l  of  attempting  a particular  description  of 
any  one  of  those  machines,  which  could  only  he  rendered 
intelligible  by  reference  to  nianv  diagrams,  while  tho  object 
would  be  much  belter  atlaincif  by  a simple  inspection  of 
the  machine  itself,  wo  shaH  confine  ourselves  to  a brief 
notice  of  their  history  and  to  tho  explanation  of  the  general 
principles  u{K>n  which  the  construction  of  modern  planetary 
machines  depends,  referring  our  readers  for  more  ample  in- 
formation to  the  article  ‘ Planetary  Machines’  in  Brewster’s 
Cyclop<9dia,  contributed  by  the  nev.  W.  Peanon,  formerly 
treasurer  of  tho  Astronomical  Society. 


The  origin  of  the  term ‘orrery*  is  tlius  ttven  bjr  Mr. 
Desasuliers,  in  his  * Course  of  Experimental  Phdosophy.’ 
4to..  London,  1734,  i.,  p.  431.  After  stating  his  belief  that 
Mr.  George  Qraham,  about  tbo  year  1700,  first  invented  a 
movement  for  exhibiting  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun  at  the  same  time  that  the  moon  revolved  round  the 
earth,  he  remarks,  * This  machine  being  in  the  bands  of  an 
i instrument-maker  to  be  sent  with  some  of  his  own  instru- 
j ments  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first 
I for  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  anil  then  several  others  with 
additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Graham’s  maebine,  in  one  of  his  lucubrations,  think- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the 
inventor,  of  such  a curious  instrument,  called  it  an  orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Graham.’ 

Planetary  machines  were  m use  at  a very  remote  period, 
and  appear  to  have  consisted  for  many  centuries  of  move- 
able spheres  having  tho  earth  in  their  centre : thus  we  read 
of  the  Chinese  spheres  said  to  have  been  made  some  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  mra,  and  more  recently  of  the 
spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius,  coneernin'g  which 
Cicero,  speaking  of  tho  Epicurean  philosophy,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage 

‘If  the  sphere,  lately  made  by  our  fi-iend  Posidonius, 
which  marks  the  course  of  tbo  sun  and  moon  and  the  five 
wandering  start,  were  to  be  transported  into  Scythia  or 
Britain,  v^o,  even  in  those  barbarous  countries,  w*ould  doubt 
whether  reason  had  presided  over  its  construction?  Yet 
these  people  (the  Epicureans)  doubt  whether  the  universe, 
whence  all  things  arise  and  are  made,  is  not  the  effect  of 
chance  or  of  some  necessity  rather  than  of  reason  and  a 
divine  mind ; and  they  regard  Archimedes  as  more  deserving 
of  praise  In  imitating  the  chants  of  the  sphere  than  nature 
in  producing  them.’  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  .34  and  35.) 

The  earliest  machine  which  represented  the  Ptolemaic 
system  may  possibly  have  been  thatpossusscilby  Chromatus. 
in  the  construction  of  which  no  less  than  2b0  pounds  weight 
of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  used.  This  system  continued  to 
be  represented  in  all  planetary  machines  till  about  fifteen 
yean  after  the  death  of  Copernicus  when  the  last  of  that 
kind  of  any  note  was  erectea  in  tho  library  of  tho  Pantheon 
at  Paris  by  Oronce  Fin^. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  soventoenth  century  Huyghons 
and  Roemer  employed  themselves  in  tho  construciion  of 
planelarv  machines  in  conformity  with  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine. iThe  one  invented  by  Huygbens,  who  first  intro- 
duced a systematic  method  of  calculating  with  precision  tho 
necessary  wheel-work  for  these  machines,  received  from  its 
author  the  name  of  * the  Automaton.’  It  derived  its  motion 
IVom  a spring  regulated  by  a balance,  the  pendulum  not 
having  been  then  introduced  os  a regulating  agent,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a pattern  in  tho  constniction  ot 
orreries,  as  did  tho  instrument  of  Roemer,  eallod  by  him  a 
Planetarium,  in  the  uonstniction  of  machines  intended 
chiefly  to  exhibit  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets.  Roemer 
hod  also  invented  a satellite  machine  prior  to  the  rear  1679. 
the  original  or  a copy  of  which  was  prescnleil  by  him  in  that 
year  tu  tho  English  astronomer  Flamsteed.  Both  his 
machines  are  described  in  his  ‘ Basis  Astrnnoreie,'  printed 
in  1735.  The  last  machine  we  shall  mention  is  the  Plane- 
tarium of  the  Royal  Institution  of  liondon,  constructed 
about  the  year  1801,  shortly  after  Dr.  Garnett,  having  pre- 
visously  removed  his  opparatus  elsewhere,  discontinued  his 
astronomical  lectures  ot  that  institution.  For  a description 
of  this  machine,  the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Young  and  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
pat^  ‘ On  Planetary  Machines,’  by  tho  latter  gentleman. 

jhie  chief  part  of  every  orrery  is  the  mechanism  comiios- 
ing  the  planetarium,  by  means  of  which  tlw  paths  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun  and  their  relative  periodic  times  are 
exhibited  with  more  or  less  approach  to  truth ; and  this  me- 
chanism, with  the  method  of  computing  it,  being  once  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  easy  to  extend  the  same  principles  to  the 
more  complex  cases  in  which  the  satellites  revolve  about  their 
primaries  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  rotate  upon  their 
axes  and  revolve  about  tho  sun,  as  well  os  to  those  in  which 
the  parallelism  of  the  planets’  axes  and  the  changes  in  tho 
positions  of  their  orbits,  &c.  are  sought  to  be  represented. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  of 
computing  tho  wheel-work,  which  will  give  the  relativu 
periods  with  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  iho 
explanation  of  a very  ingenious  conlrivance  by  means  of 
which  a true  elliptic  orbit  may  be  produced,  Before  tww- 
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ever  proreediug  to  this,  we  would  caution  the  purchasers  of 
these  expensive  toys  (those  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  mathe* 
malical  instrument  makers  vary  in  price  from  sixteen  to 
forty  guineas)  against  a defect  which  was  at  one  time  not 
uncommon  and  may  still  exist,  and  which,  while  it  rendered 
them  worse  than  useless,  showed  how  little  knowledge  their 
contrivers  could  have  possesaed  of  the  science  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate.  We  allude  to  the  subatilution  of  the 
synodic  for  the  sidereal  periods,  whereby  each  planetary  ball 
was  made  to  revolve  about  tlie  sun  in  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  elapsed  between  two  consccutivo  conjunctions  of  such 
planet  with  the  earth. 

To  produce  the  revolution  of  the  planetn^  balls  about 
the  sun,  a system  of  vertical  concentric  tubes  is  usually  em- 
ployed, which  are  adjusted  verv  near  to  each  other,  but  yet 
So  far  removed  as  not  to  intluence  each  other's  motion. 
These  tubes  are  of  different  lengths,  the  innermost  being 
the  longest,  and  to  the  superior  extremity  of  each  a radius 
vector  is  attached,  and  thereby  made  to  revolve  once  during 
each  revolution  of  the  tube.  The  lower  extremities  of  the 
tubes  form  the  arbors  or  axes  of  as  many  toothed-whcels, 
which  are  either  immediately  driven  by  pinions  adjusted  to 
a vertical  axle  called  the  * annual  arbor,’  or  derive  their 
motions  indirectly  from  those  pinions  by  means  of  an  inter- 
posed train  of  wheels.  The  determination  of  the  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  must  bo  given  to  the  wheels  and 
pinions  in  order  to  produce  any  required  motion  may  be 
thus  explained. 

A pinion  generally  means  a wheel  consisting  of  a less 
number  of  teeth  than  that  which  it  drives,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent article  this  restriction  is  unnecessary.  Tbe  teeth  of  a 

E inion  are  called  leaves.  The  number  of  revolutions  made 
y tbe  wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  leaves  in 
the  pinion  by  tbe  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel thus,  if 
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there  be  35  leaves  and  7 tceOi,  the  wheel  will  make  — or 

o revolutions  during  one  revolution  of  tbe  pinion;  but  if 

7 

there  be  7 leaves  and  36  tcolh,  the  wheel  will  make  or 


of  a revolution  during  one  entire  revolution  of  the  pinion. 

If  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  bo  adjusted  a second  pinion, 
which  drives  a second  wheel,  and  if  to  the  axle  of  this 
wheel  a third  pinion  be  adjusted  which  drives  a third  wheel, 
and  so  on,  then  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  be  found 
^ by  multiplying  toother  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  several 
pinions,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  product  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  several  wheels;— -thus  if  there  be  four 
pinions,  having  7,  8,  9>  and  10  leaves  respectively,  and  the 
same  number  of  wheels,  having  20,  21,  22,  and  23  teeth 
respectively,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  lost 
wheel  during  ono  revolution  of  the  flrst  pinion  will  be 


7 X 8 X 9 X 10 ^ 

20  X 21  X 22  X 23““  253’ 


or,  in  other  words,  the  last 


wheel  will  revolve  six  times  during  253  revolutions  of  the 
first  pinion.  Conversely  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the 
number  of  leaves  must  bear  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  teeth,  in  order  to  produce  any  required  relative  motion 
between  the  first  pinion  and  the  last  wheel,  is  found  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  Iho  wheel  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  to  bo  made  in  tho  same  time  by  the 
pinion.  The  actual  number  of  teeth  to  bo  given  to  tho 
wheels  and  pinions,  as  well  as  the  number  of  wheels  and 
pinions  to  be  employed  in  any  particular  ease,  is  mailer  of 
convenience,  not  of  necessity:  in  every  instance  the  em- 
ployment of  a single  pinion  and  a single  wheel  is  theoreti- 
cally sufficient,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  wheels  or  pinions  with  a very  largo  or  very 
small  number  of  teeth.  In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal 
Institution  the  number  of  teeth  is  in  no  instance  under  7, 
or  above  137.  In  a more  complete  instrument,  constructed 
by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1813,  the  limits  were  14  and  241.  The 
same  gentleman  recommends  about  10  teeth  to  tho  inch, 
which  he  considers  ' sufficiently  strong,  and  not  liable  to 
unnecessary  shake,  when  tho  teeth  and  spaces  are  made 
equal  and  at  a proper  depth  for  action.’  The  lowest  number 
employed  by  him  was  7 to  the  inch,  the  highest  13. 

Supposing  we  wiah  the  radius  which  carries  the  ball  repre- 
genting  the  earth  to  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 


' the  annual  arbor,  it  is  only  neccasary  that  the  wheel  which  is 
adjusted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  earth’s  tube  should 
contain  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  and  which  is  adjusted  to  the  annual  arbor.  In 
this  coao  each  revolution  of  tho  annual  arbor  will  bo  the 
measure  of  one  solar  year.  If  each  revolution  of  tho  annual 
arbor  be  required  to  represent  any  assigned  portion  of  a 
year,  the  neccssair  modification  in  tlie  relative  number  of 
teeth  in  tbe  earth's  wheel  and  pinion  will  appear  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  has  preceded  ; but  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, we  shall  assume  that  the  earth’s  radius  vector  revolves 
exactly  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor, 
and  upon  this  supposition  we  have  now  to  fix  the  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  should  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 
pinions  which  regulate  the  motions  of  tbe  other  planetary 
balls.  It  generally  happens  that  tlie  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  radius  vector  of  any  one  of  (he  planetary  balls  is 
required  to  make  during  one  revolution  of  Ibe  annual  arbor 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a decimal.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  relative  motion  required  were  that  of  the  earth  and 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  revolves  in  4332*5848  mean  solar  days; 
the  earth  in  365*2564  mean  solar  days;  the  number  of  re- 
volutions made  by  Jupiter  during  one  revolution  of  the 
...  „ 365-2564 

earth  is  therefore  — = 0S43045.  If  this  decimal  bo 
4ooJ  5e4o 

converted  into  a continiiod  fraction  by  tbe  rule  given  at 
page  402.  vol.  x,  the  resulting  series  of  fractions,  which  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  nearly  to  '084304.'),  will  be  found 

, 1 1 7 29  94  „ 

’’“TT-  TF-  5T-  M4'  Tm- 

cording  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  may  he  taken 
fur  tbe  ratio  which  the  number  of  leaves  in  tho  pinion  must 
bear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  if  only  a single 
wheel  and  pinion  be  employed,  or  tbe  ratio  which  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  leaves  must  bear  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  teeth,  if  a train  of  wheels  and  pinions  be 
employed.  If  the  first  of  these  fractions,  or  its  equivalent, 
7 

be  taken,  tho  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tubo  should 

contain  77  teeth,  and  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual 
arbor  which  it  is  driven  should  contain  7 leaves,  and 
Jupitert  radius  will  then  revolve  once  during  1 1 revolutions 
of  the  annual  arbor,  that  is.  in  365*2564  X II  = 4017'8204 
days,  which  is  less  than  the  true  period  by  314-7644  days. 
In  the  same  manner  may  be  found  tbe  time  in  which  Ju- 
piter’s radius  will  revolve  when  any  of  the  other  fractions 
are  taken,  as  under 


r«rio>l  pToduevtt. 

Kfwr,  , 

1 1 

dayk. 

Y =4017-8204 

314-7644  - 

i?  = 4383*0768 
1 

50-4920 -f 

H = 4330*897 
7 

1-688  - 

344 

= 4332*699 
29 

0 114  -f 

Hi?  = 4332*562 
94 

0*0-23  - 

&c.  Sic. 

&c. 

The  third  of  these  fractions,  or  rather  its  equivalent. 
WR3  the  one  employed  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  planetarium ; so  that  in  that  instru- 
ment tho  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tube  contains  166 
teeth,  and  is  driven  by  a pinion  of  M leaves  attached  to  the 
annual  arbor.  In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
a train  of  wheels  and  pinions  represented  by  tho  compound 

fraction  — X ~ was  employed,  which  therefore  gives  a 


111  94 

period  of  365  2564  X—  X —=  4330-778  days.  The  follow- 
ing table  affords  a general  view  of  the  wheel-work  of  the 
last-named  instrument.  The  denominator  of  tho  former  of 
the  two  fractions  in  the  second  column  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  tbe  pinion  attached  to  the  annual  arWr;  the 
numerator,  the  number  of  teeth  in  thewheel  which  iidrives- 
The  denominator  of  the  second  fraction  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  last- 
mentioned  wheel ; the  numerator,  the  number  of  teeth  in 
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the  wheel  driven  by  thii^  pinion,  which  wheel  is  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  iU  appropriate  planetary  tule. 

r«rioik  proJuc«d.  Tru#  period*.  Emn- 

22  67  J*}*-  d*)».  t tUy». 

Mercury.,  ^ ^ 87‘9:2  &7*1)63  0*003  + 

32  f»3 

Venus  . , 224*705  224*701  0'004-J* 

fiO  GO 

Earth*  . , *tt  X 77  365*256  365*256  0*000 

60  CO 
.^6  89 

Mar*.  . . TT-X-  686*958  686*980  0*022- 

63  50 

Ceres)  121  48  | (1681*393  2“2C5  + 

Valias  1 ' ‘ 21  ^60'  (j686*539  2*881  - 

III  94 

Jupiter.  . -.,T  ^ ' *t330*778  4332*585  1*807  - 

1V4  98 

Saturii-t*.  . “X^  10747*‘207  10759*22  12*01  - 

105  67 

llerschel  . — X -p;  30590*22  30686*82  96*60  - 

19  25 

Sunt.  . . ^Xp  25*418  25*  *418  + 

The  planets  Vesta  and  Juno  had  not  been  discovered  at 

tlift  lime  this  machine  was  constructed. 

The  contriranco  by  means  uf  which  a true  elliptic  orbit 
may  be  produced  is  extremely  simple.  For  this  purpose  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  radius  vector  which  connects 
llie  planetary  bail  with  the  sii(H>rior  extremity  uf  the  tube 
should  consist  of  two  parts  or  arms,  the  lengths  of  which 
liave  a determinate  ratio  tle}Tcm1cnt  solely  uiiun  the  eccen- 
tricity uf  the  orbit,  and  that  wliile  the  larger  arm  revolves 
about  the  cfntre  of  the  ellipse  by  mean.*  of  the  wheel-work 
already  described,  the  smaller  arm  be  made  to  revolve  about 
the  extremity  of  the  larger  with  the  same  angular  velocity 
but  in  llie  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  effected  in  two 
wavs.  By  means  of  a pulley  /.mi  to  tbo  planetary  tube 
and  connected  bv  an  endless  silken  cord  with  another  pulley 
free  to  revolve  aiKiul  a vertical axlcsituatcd  at  the  extremity 
of  the  larger  arm.  The  effect  of  tliH  connection  will  be  that 
llie  latter  pulley  will  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 
the  larger  arm  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  therefore 
the  smaller  arm  be  altarhed  to  this  pulley  it  will  revolve  in 
the  manner  required.  The  same  inulion  may  be  prurluccd 
by  employing  a double  pinion  cxicMiding  the  entire  length 
of  the  larger  arm  and  communicating  the  rotatory  motion 
given  to  it  at  one  extremity,  to  the  axle  of  tbo  smaller  arm 
situated  at  the  oilier.  Let  R and  r ilenolc  the  lengths  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  lu-ms  respectively,  and  let  the  line 
joining  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  con- 
roniric  luW*,  conwdered  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  be 
tnken  for  the  axis  of  t.  The  aphelion  of  the  orbit 
will  be  the  p<»int  (K  + r,  0).  Also  let  6 denote  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  larger  arm  to  the  axis  of  x at  any  moment ; 
then  since  the  smaller  arm  revolves  with  the  same  angular 
velocity,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  its  inclination  to  the  t 
axis  of” X at  that  moment  must  be  denoted  by  — 0 ; and  tho  1 
coordinates  of  tho  extremity  of  the  smaller  arm,  that  is,  of  I 
the  position  of  the  planetary  ball,  will  be  tho  sum  of  tho  | 
projections  of  R and  r upon  the  axe*  of  x and  y respectively. 
Representing  these  co-ordinates  by  x and  y,  we  shall  thorc- 
fon-  have 

a*=R  cos  0 + r CO*  6=(R+r)  cos  $ 
y=R  sin  0—r  sin  0=r(R-r)  sin  0 ; 


* Tliit  «UaJ«d  16  in  p.  3!>.  tUat  of  mUt^kSns  lh«  nnudW  for  tivt 

nik-rral  pi-iital,  4<>r*  tiol  ap|<rsir  to  hit'e  ItrpQ  alt«Krlhcr  in  tha  ctiA- 

ktruetiun  o(  lh«  t*UiiH«rlim  Royal  loatitauoii,  ilw  wlw^l-'iroik  of  wnich 
i*  coihiiuied  Uh*  ibat  il,a  cartli  funplrtra  U«  wvoloUun  aUml 

lh«  «uB  In  at>5‘t43  d«j».  Thi*  h ll>*  of  th«f  Irtrpiral  yoor,  of  tfie  tim«» 

which  Wtwr^n'lhi- earth**  IrofitiK  (lie  feroa)  eq'iloos  and  it*  arrival 

•k'atii  at  trml  |uint  or  tlic  rcUplk:  atwl  i«.  uwinit  U>  the  pr«c«*tion  otilir 
Boxrs.  lest  lltan  the  eartH’a  fidereal  jwrirtl. 
t Iti  the  deviriuiiuat  of  the  ptanetatiiim  of  Ihe  R<nal  Inditnllon,  to  which 

127 

we  hate  \>e«iiab!e  to letn,  die  wheel  work  of  Saturn  b refftwentM  by  *+X 
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I l007'2Silayi.  the  taller  or4‘Kda)t.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  DucnWct  w e i 

have  *ub*titulr>t  fiw  127  aod  62  are  iIkko  whlrh  were  aelntlly  emjiloynL  It  U ' 

nefe^rr  to  ob-wrTw  that  il,c  train  for  ijfodueins  the  kun'*  rotaUoo  .leriTea  il»  , 
sn,iti»a  direcUy  fton  Mercury'*  tulw,  to  which  the  ftiM  jitniuo  uf  liie  train,  | 

denoted  by  the  Buml>er  137.  b atUdied,  tkeicby  produeiur  ■ i>«r»od  of  X I 
day*.  day*. 

^ XB7  »7S=:25«ie. 


and  eliminating  6 helwcon  these  equations,  there  results 

(R+7?'*'  (lT^i7*'‘ 

which  is  the  well-known  equation  to  an  ellipse  referred  to 
its  centre,  and  whose  sdmi-focal  and  nun-fucal  axes  are 
respectively  R-fr  and  R — r.  If  tho  cxcentricity  e of  the 
orbit  be  known  tho  relation  between  H and  r will  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  equation 

2v^rT 
K + r. 

Tlio  distance  E,  between  the  position  of  the  ball  repre* 
senting  the  sun  and  the  common  centre  oT  the  tubes  is  cx« 
pressed  by 

E = *2  jKy. 

This  method  is  defective  in  two  respects,  llio  clliptie 
orbits  described  cannot  have  a common  focus,  or  else  the 
true  relative  lengths  uf  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
cannot  Ihi  preserved  ; and  secondly  the  true  angular  motions 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun  are  not  accurately  represented. 
Dr.  Pearson  corrected  in  some  degree  the  latter  inequality 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions 
employed,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Ulustralioii  this  appears 
superlluous,  since,  after  all,  the  most  complete  mechanical 
representation  of  the  solar  system  that  has  yet  been  invented 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  student  may  form  in  his 
own  mind  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  a good  popular 
treatise  upon  Ihe  subject. 

ORRERY.  EARL  OK.  [Boyle.] 

ORSl'NI.  an  old  and  illustrious  family  uf  Southern 
Italy,  which  ha.s  had  among  its  members  several  popes, 
many  cardinals,  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Orso 
Orsini,  of  Peligliano  near  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  is  mentioned 
as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  years  )190-l*2l>0.  His  son  Uio- 
vamii  Orsini  Gaetani,  which  last  wa»  his  mother’s  family 
name,  left  two  sons : 1,  Napoleonc  Orsini. Count  of  Taglia> 
eozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; and  2,  Mattco,  styled  ' the 
Great,’  senator  of  Rome,  and  lonl  of  Anagni,  Marino,  Ga- 
lera,  and  other  Gefs  in  the  ('ampagna  of  Rome.  Mattco 
left  several  sons,  one  of  whom.  Giuianiii  Gaetaui,  became 
pa{>e  under  tho  name  of  Nichol.vs  HI.  A braneh  of  the 
family  entered  the  service  of  the  Anjou  kingsof  Naples,  ub- 
tnined  high  honours  at  that  court,  and  the  lilies  uf  counts 
of  Nola  and  dukes  of  Gravina.*  The  Orsini  who  remained 
in  the  Papal  State  were  often  at  variance  with  the  powerful 
family  of  CoLONNA.  during  the  middle  ages.  The  castle  of 
Broccinno,  on  the  hikeof  that  name,  was  Uic  chief  residence 
of  the  Orsini.  In  January,  15(I5,  Francis  Orsini,  duke  of 
Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orami,  were  treacherously  seized  and 
slrongletl  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whilst  the  rardi-  • 
iial  Orsini  was  pois.7iicd  at  Rome  by  order  of  Cesorc’s  father. 
Pope  Alexander  \’I.  By  degrees  the  various  branches  of 
the  Orsini  became  extinct,  and  their  cKialcs  pas-scil  into 
other  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ncai>olitan  branch 
of  Ihe  dukes  of  Gravina,  w hich  still  continues  the  actual 
duke  haring  married  a daughter  of  Ihe  banker  Torlonia, 
duke  of  Brarciano.  The  palace  Orsim  at  Romi-.  a vast 
building,  stands  on  the  ruins  uf  the  Theatre  of  Marecltus. 
The  family  palace  at  Naples  belonging  to  the  duke  uf  Gm- 
viiiR,  is  one  of  the  Gnost  private  biiilcliag!>  in  that  capital. 
dmhoS',  Gcnco/o^iw  .*  Moron  ; Alfnanarh  dt  Gotfta.) 

ORSl'NI,  FLLVTO,  said  to  have  beeu  an  illegitimate 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  that  natnc,  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1530,  and  became  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  He 
was  wcdl  versed  in  classirul  literature,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, and  Collected  a valuable  library  of  MSS.,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  Hu  was  intimate  with 
the  cardinals  Alexanderand  Edward  Farnesc,  ami  was  con- 
sidercil  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  1600.  lie  wrote  several  learned 
works:  1,  ' Familial  Romanu?  qua>  repehuntur  in  antiquis 
Nuniismatibus,  ab  Urbe  Cunditaad  leinpora  Divi  Augusli, 
cum  adjunctU  Antonii  Augusiiiii  Kpiscnpi  Ilerdensis,’  fob, 
Paris,  1663;  2.  ‘Virgiliu*  collaliono  Scriptorum  Gistco- 
rum  illustratus,*  in  which  he  points  out  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  Virgil  has  imitated  or  borrowed  from  tho 
Greek  poets;  a verv  interesting  commentar}*:  3,  'Selecia 
do  Ivcgationibus  ex  i’olybio  et  Fragracnta  ex  Historiis  qusc 
non  extant  Dionysii  Haliearnassci,  Dioduri  Siculi,  Appiani 
Alexandrini,  Dionis  Cassii,  &c.,’  4to.,  Antwerp,  158*2,  in 
Greek,  with  Latin  notes,  4lu. ; * C'aimiua  iiovem  illustiium 
Famitiarum  Grtccarum,’  8vo.,  Antwerp,  1668,  and  othei 
minor  .publications. 
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ORTA'LtDA.  [Cracid.««  toI.  viii.,  p.  131.] 

ORTB'LIUS.  ABRAHAM,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1627.  of 
• faraiijr  orifpnally  from  Augsburg,  studied  philology  and 
mathematics,  and  became  iho  first  geographer  of  liis  age. 
After  travelling  through  England,  Germany,  Franco,  and 
Italy,  he  published  his  great  work.  ‘ Theatruro  Orbis  Terrae,’ 
being  a description  of  the  globe,  or  universal  geography. 
Ho  was  soon  after  ap|x>inted  geographer  to  Philip  11.  of 
Spain.  His  other  works  are — 1,  * Deunim  Dearumque  Ca- 
pita ex  veteribus  Numisroatibus  2,  * Aurci  Saeculi  Imago, 
live  Gormanorum  Veterum  Mores,  Vila,  Rilus,  et  Religto  ;* 
3, ' Iiinerarium  per  nonnullas  Gallieo  Belgicte  Partes.'  Or- 
telius  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  Justus  Lipsius.  who 
wrote  his  epitaph.  He  died  in  1699.  (Swocrl’s  Fila  Or- 
telii:  Valero  Andn',  Bibliotheca  Belgica.) 

ORTHE'S,  or  ORTHEZ,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenes,  600 
miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  by  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  and 
Mont  do  Marsan  to  St.  J6an  Piedde  Port  and  Pamplona 
in  Spain,  and  at  tho  intersection  of  a cross-road  from 
Ba  pnne  to  Pau.  The  town  U ptcasanlly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  flows  between  steep 
banks  of  limestone.  Tliere  is  a suburb  on  the  left  hank, 
which  communicates  with  the  town  bv  an  antient  Gothic 
bridge.  On  the  only  pior  of  this  bridge  is  a tower.  The  | 
streets  of  the  town  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  tolerably  | 
well  builL  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Mon*  j 
cade,  on  a height  commanding  the  town.  The  population  of  I 
Orthos,  in  1831,  was  5196  for  tho  town,  or  7121  for  the  ' 
whole  commune ; in  1 B36.  it  was  7857  fur  the  commtmc.  The 
townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  salt  provisions,  especially  hams. 
The  manufacture  of  linen,  especially  of  tahlo-linen.  flourished 
formerly,  but  has  much  declined;  that  of  woollen  stuffs  and 
some  hardwares  is  carried  on.  There  are  lanyards  and 
currying-shops.  The  market  for  cattle  and  com  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  two  large  yearly  fairs.  Slate  and 
coal  aro  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sulphur  and 
potrbleum  are  procured.  Six  roads  converge  at  the  town. 

This  town  was  antientlv  subject  to  the  viscounts  of  Dax, 
then  to  tho  princes  of  Bwrn.  Jeanne  d’^Vlbert,  queen  of 
Navarre,  founded  here  a university  for  the  Protestants, 
who  then  predominated  in  the  town,  and  who  still  form  a 
fourth  or  a third  part  of  the  iiihabilants.  They  have  a 
church  ; and  thcro  are  a Bible  Society,  a high  school,  and 
several  government  offices. 

A severe  action  was  fought  near  this  town  27th  February, 
1814,  between  the  allied  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  tho  French  under  Marshal  Soult.  The  French 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Gave  do  Pau  ; but 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  brought  seven  divisions  of 
British  and  Portuguese  Infant^  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  bear  on  the  position  of  tho  French,  dislodged  them  from 
all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  The  French 
suffered  great  loss  in  killed  and  by  desertion ; the  loss  of 
the  British  was  about  2300.  (Duke  of  Wellington's  De»- 
patchcn.)  Some  French  writers,  as  Maltc  Brun  and  Vaysse 
de  VilUers.  have  given  a very  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  loss  of  the  allies. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orthds  contains  1 52  communes,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  454  square  miles ; it  is  subdivided 
into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the 
peace.  Th^opulation  in  1831  was  94.689;  in  1830.  87,459. 

ORTHITE.  Silicate  Cerium,  Jron,^c.  This  mineral 
occurs  in  minute,  slender,  columnar  imbedded  masses. 
Fracture  conrl^lal ; hardness  6*0,  7*0.  Colour  gmy.  in- 
clining to  black.  Streak  brownish  grey.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  3*268. 

Before  Uie  blow-pipe  swells  and  fuses  into  a blackish 
globule;  with  borax  it  gives  a transparent  glass.  Gela- 
tinizes in  acids  and  yields  a solution  of  cerium. 

It  is  found  at  Finbo,  near  Fablun  in  Sweden,  and  also 
in  Greenland.  &c. 

Analysis  of  tho  mineral  from  Finbo,  by  Berzelius 


Silica  . . 

. 36*25 

Protoxido  of  Ceriuts  • 

, 17*39 

Protoxide  of  Iron  • 

. 11*42 

Alumina  • • 

. 14*00 

Limo  . . 

. 4*89 

Y (tria  . • 

. 3*80 

Oxide  of  Manganese  . 

. 1*36 

Water 

. 8*70 

97*81 

P.  C,  No.  1044. 


ORTHOCE'RAS.  [Polythalamacba.] 

ORTHOGONAL,  ORTHOGRAPHIC.  Tlio  first  of 
these  terms,  when  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  second, 
means  simply  perpendicular.  Thus  a curve  cuts  a set  of 
curves  orthogonally  when  it  cuts  them  all  at  right  angles. 

Orthogonal  or  orthographic  projection  is  that  winch  is 
, made  by  drawing  lines  from  every  point  to  be  projected, 
perpendicular  to  a plane  of  projection.  Thus  if  a plane 
were  horizontal,  and  a point  were  to  drop  from  a given  j>uii- 
tion  upon  the  plane,  its  last  position  would  be  ibeorth^onal 
or  orthographic  projection  or  its  first.  [Feuspective.] 

ORTllOGRAPHY.  When  this  word  is  look^  at  in  its 
elements  (two  Greeks  words  denoting  the  art  o/  trnVi«*' 
and  corrcctnest),  it  would  seem  (hat  there  ought  to  he  in- 
cluded under  it  whatever  belongs  (o  Uic  art  of  writing  a 
language  correctly,  including  both  what  is  called  etymology 
and  syntax.  But  the  grammarians  have  given  it  a restricted 
sense,  and  it  is  used  to  denote  not  the  writing  correctly  in 
the  general,  but  the  proper  selection  of  literal  elements  of 
each  word  that  is  used,  and  the  proper  division  of  each 
word  when  one  part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  lino  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  which  succeeds.  In 
the  antient  Hebrew  manuscripts  wo  may  obserte  that  this 
division  of  words  never  occurs,  the  scribes  resorting  to  tho 
expedient  of  widening  certain  of  the  letters,  if  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  the  words  would  not  fill  up  tho  line.  The  law- 
stationers  in  their  copies  of  legal  documents  fill  up  a lino 
with  a waved  and  unmeaning  stroke,  when  tho  word  whieh 
follows  cannot  conveniently  l^  written  in  it  at  length. 

We  perceive  by  certain  grammars  and  dictionaries  pub- 
lished by  practical  men,  both  at  home  and  still  more  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  that  tho  writers  appear  to 
suppose  that  their  works  will  bo  resorted  to  even  by  persons 
of  cultivation  as  authorities  or  guides  to  orthography.  But 
we  hclievo  it  to  bo  the  rase  that  the  number  is  very  few  of 
persons  who  actually  use  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  We 
mean  of  course  not  mere  children  or  persons  of  ver)'  imper- 
fect education,  but  even  of  those  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  read  much  and  write  occasionally,  who  ever  think  of 
resorting  to  books  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
persons  of  a better  education  still  trust  entirely  to  memory, 
and  should  a doubt  arise,  tl>e  reference  would  be  made  to 
some  eminent  author  and  not  to  tho  guides  of  which  we 
speak.  In  fact,  (he  art  is  acquireil  almost  without  leaching, 
and  is  maintained  in  vigour  through  a whole  life  by  the 
constant  practice  of  writing  and  reading.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  book,  grammar,  guide,  or  dictionary,  which  a 
scholar  in  England  regards  as  in  this  point  a bwk  of  anr 
authority. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  some  one  work 
into  an  authority  in  such  a point  as  this,  is  in  fact  a queition 
—one  of  the  greatest  in  philology  that  can  be  proposed-^ 
whether  there  shall  be  an  invariable  standard  established  to 
which  a living  language  shall  for  ever  conform.  We  doubt 
not  only  (he  possibility  but  (he  expediency  of  this:  and  in 
rcs)>ect  of  orthography,  we  arc  quite  sure  that  no  such  stan- 
dard can  bo  raised,  because  it  would  he  quite  impracticable 
to  bring  all  persons  who  have  a right  to  a voico  in  such  a 
matter  to  an  agreement  in  any  one  system  involving  tho 
admission  of  certain  fixed  principles.  The  contemporary 
usage  of  persons  of  cultivation,  meaning  of  a great  pre- 
ponderating majority,  which  will  always  exist,  is,  we  appre- 
hend. the  authority  to  which  each  person  who  aspires  to 
write  correctly  must  continue  to  defer. 

This  has  boen  the  standard  to  which  reference  has  always 
hitherto  boon  made.  Open  any  hook  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  wonds  will  present  themselves 
in  an  orthography  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
would  now  1^  round.  But  wc  must  not  say  that  the  persons 
who  wrote  them  wrote  incorrectly,  if  they  wrote  accoi^ing  lo 
the  practice  of  the  cultivated  persons  of  their  time.  If  we 
ascend  still  higher  and  go  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wo 
find  the  orthography  still  more  diverse  from  our  own ; and 
when  we  reach  the  time  of  Caxton.  and  still  more  when  wc 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffc,  wo  find  many 
words  which,  though  they  are  actually  words  now  in  use, 
are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  them.  AVe  seem  to  have  got  among  a 
people  who  spoke  a different  language,  though  they  were 
our  own  forefathers,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  goneraliong 
above  our  grandfathers. 

This  has  arisen  from  tho  want  of  a standard;  something 
fixed,  not  varying  like  usago.  There  is  an  inconvenience  iu 
VoL.  XVII.-0 
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it  as  mpocts  the  vriten  before  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the 
iitveiitioii  of  pritiliii^.  and  wc  luav  reasonably  «i»h  thni 
wall  rvfbreuix'  to  them  there  had  been  some  less  varying 
btainlard  and  u euiitmuous  unifornntv ; but  when  we  look 
in  the  wriliitgs  of  the  men  of  the  Ritzabethan  we 

find  that  though  now  two  centuries  and  a half  have  passtnl, 
there  is  no  inure  difTiculty  m perusing  them  than  tliere  is 
in  perusing  the  writings  of  our  own  day ; and  that  the  same 
M ill  lie  the  case  in  respect  of  the  wriliugs  uf  the  present  day 
ill  the  hands  of  RnglUlimeii  four  or  five  comuries  hence, 
may  be  safely  forcield.  So  that  there  is  no  real  prvjudico 
uibiing  front  the  appuremli  unphilosophical  and  dangerous 
txturst!  of  leaving  ihis  point  to  be  a>guiuted  by  anything  so 
uiicet;tam  as  cuiuem^Htrary  u»age. 

At  present  the  number  of  words  of  which  the  orthogra- 
ph)  is  not  unifurin  in  all  writings  whi<  h aspire  at  once  to 
be  correct  and  devoid  of  ulleciation,  is  excvotlmgly  small. 
Take  ibis  sentence  and  the  whole  uf  ihu  paragraph  which 
precedes  it;  is  there  any  word,  except  this  word  jrrece<U,  m 
which  any  variety  would  be  found  m the  ordinary  current 
writings  of  the  day?  Or  if  we  found  a variety,  should  wc  nut 
bay  that  the  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  was  a casual 
inialake,  a slip  of  the  press,  an  allW^tutioi),  or  that  it  was  tlie 
result  of  some  peculiar  principlu  whii  h some  peculiar  per- 
son had  adopleu?  And  even  this  word  precede,  though  it 
heloiigs  to  a dais  in  which  orthography  ib  nut  uniform,  we 
should  probably  very  rarely  find  written  in  any  other  way. 


fur  few  persona  would  prefer  the  form  preened,  if  indeed 
such  a form  U ever  usem  So  that  practically  a great  and 
perhaps  quite  sufficient  degree  of  unifonnity  and  stability 


may  be  said  to  be  securt^  under  the  regulating  power 
which  now  exists. 

Dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  as  affording  an  easy  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  the  usage,  may  have  their  use 
in  this  respect  to  a few  persons  who  write  occasionally  only; 
but  as  autliorities,  we  repeat,  they  arc  of  no  avail. 

It  has  been  maUer  of  complaint  that  the  orthegraphy  of 
the  English  language  is  not  mure  uniform;  that  is,  lliut 
words  which  are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  same 
elements  are  not  uniform  in  the  manner  in  which  thobu 
elements  are  exliihUed.  Thus  all  words  derived  of  llio 
l.atin  cedo  with  prepositions  prefixed,  it  may  be  stud  should 
be  in  one  form,  and  it  is  a variety  m defence  of  which  nothing 
can  well  he  plemlcd  that  we  siiould  write  pr<tceeii  and  yet 
writo  also  concede.  So  with  respect  to  such  w onls  as  homur, 
farnur,  od<Mr,  labnur,  it  may  be  saul  that  there  should  be 
umformity  with  oilier  words  like  them,  in  which  the  u is 
not  found,  and  further,  that  uc  should  keep  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Latin  words  of  which  they  are  furiii*  equally 
in  meaning  and  orthography.  This  appears  plausible,  hut 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  words  do  nut  come  to  us  im- 
mediately Uo\xi  the  Latin,  but  have  passed  to  us  through 
the  Froiieb,  we  recognise  in  the  unnecessary  letter  m a part 
of  the  liLtory  uf  the  word,  which  a ]»crson  of  true  taste  would 
scarcely  be  willing  to  relinquish  for  an  advantage  so  trivial. 
Or  lake  the  rough  woitl  thrmgh:  some  tmty  think  that  the 
three  last  letters  may  well  tic  dispensed  with,  but  they 
remain  a pleasing  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
reiigl)  and  strong  speech  of  our  Suxun  ancestors. 

These  little  irregularities  in  orlhograpby,  like  irregularities 
in  other  parts  of  grammar,  are  not  to  be  regardml  us  evils. 
Such  irregularities  give  birth  tu  what  arc  cnllcil  idiom*,  in 
which  no  small  part  of  the  Wauty  of  a language  lies. 

Attempts  have  however  been  made  by  ingenious  men  to 
introduce  a greater  degree  of  uniformity  into  our  ortho- 
graphy. There  is  a treatise  on  the  management  of  bees, 

firintcil  about  two  centuries  ago,  in  which  we  have  a peru- 
iar  orihugraphy  on  a s)  stem  of  the  author's  own.  Ritson, 
ill  the  la.st  century,  in  some  of  his  works  adopteil  an  ortho- 

Sraphy  of  his  own.  Professed  writers  on  grammar  haw 
one  the  same;  some  uf  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
language,  as  written  by  them,  can  scarcely  he  known  to  l>e 
English.  A more  moderate  relbnn  is  attempted  by  an 
American  writer,  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  the  author  of  an 
English  Dictionary,  which  has  been  reniinied  in  this 
Country ; ami  Mr.  Brombyof  Hull,  a leamca  and  ingeniuUH 
clergyman,  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a translation 
of  the  in‘Bli.so  of  I'lutarch  r<iucerning  music,  in  winch  ihe 
nrthogniphy  is  n>gulate<l  hy  certain  lu  iiiciples  wliieli  ho  luvs 
down  lu  the  preface.  Rut  no  writer  who  has  made  such  an 
aliempt  has  ever  gaitierl  in  any  way  the  slightest  share  of 
public  attention.  Practically  the  n*age  is  thought  or  found 
to  be  sufficient. 


There  is  one  point  towhieh  persons  who  take  this  view  of 
the  subject  do  not  seem  Miiluienily  to  attend,  and  that  is, 
the  hovock  which  any  material « hunges  in  our  orthography, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  some  one  sysioin,  would  make  in  that 
beauiiful  |Kieiry  by  which  our  laniiuage  w ennobled,  and 
which  will  preserve  it  at  once  from  extiuction  and  from 
any  veiy  material  changes. 

The  words  aa>  in  loality  very  few  of  which  the  orthogra- 
phy may  nut  he  said  to  be  now  e>ilat/li*ht^i  by  the  great  Ju* 
ei  Sorma  Lnquendi,  CusCum.  We  lake  the  following  from 
a mmleru  grammar,  as  being  those  w Inch,  in  the  opinion  of 
iho  Writer,  are  most  fretpiently  found  with  oiihogiaphical 
varieties : — 


honour 

honor 

inquirur 

enquirer 

negotiato 

nui(i>cialc 

conii'ul 

controul 

ex{>ciise 

expence 

allege 

alledgu 

cuiupicic 

cumpleat 

ixmiiextun 

comiociion 

abridgment 

abridgement 

sur]»nse 

surpiizu 

or  course  some  of  these  represent  classes.  But  what  are 
these  lu  the  great  body  of  such  a language  as  ours?  And 
with  res|m't  to  the  first  and  to  the  lust,  cncli  of  which  re- 
presents  a large  fam.ly  of  w onU,  we  would  submit  that  very 
few  persons  iiuleetl  who  were  uutillcd  to  a voice  in  a 
question  of  this  kind  would  he  luund  wfuing  honor  : and 
that  there  is  a raoni  excellent  rule  by  which  wc  imagine  all 
persons  of  education  allow  ihemselves  to  he  guided  iVAped- 
iug  words  in  i*e  «>r  ize.  The  rule  is  this : when  the  word  is 
a dei'ivalivo  ot  the  French  prendre,  as  is  the  case  with  tur- 
ftrise,  entiTj}rise,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  w rile  it  willi  tho 
tie;  bntwheii  it  cmims  lu  us  from  the  (ueek.as  in  agonise, 
and  several  other  words,  to  keep  llie  Greek  tenninaliun 
^Ang/irr,  izf. 

O'HTUUNYX,  M.Temminck's  name  for  a gtmiis  of 
birds  ananged  hy  Mr.  Swamson  with  ftuphagawwiivr  liu- 
phojginfS  ; these  two  genera  foimirig  the  w hole  of  that  sub- 
family. 

(Jenerie  Character.— Bill  very  short,  straight,  but  tho 
ciilnicn  arched  from  the  base;  sides  cousiderabl)  compressed. 
Soetril*  large,  ba»al.  Hins*  moderate,  but  considerably 
rounded;  the  four  first  (yur7f«  graduated,  and  shorter  than 
the  fifth.  7*fji7  rather  lengthened,  rounded ; the  feathers 
very  broad,  and  the  web.s  sotL,  hut  the  slinHs  stiff,  very 
rigid,  and  teiminaling  in  naked  points.  K-rl  enormously 
largo  and  strung,  'i'hc  outer  toe  rother  longer  than  llio 
middle,  which  U again  lunger  (halt  the  inner  toe;  hinder 
toe  shorter  than  tho  middle.  Tarsus  longer  than  either  of 
the  locs.  Claws  strong,  very  tligliily  curved  ; the  niilcriol* 
all  of  the  same  length  ; the  hiudev  one  lungo-'t.  (Sw.) 

Grografdiicnl  Australia  only.  (>Sw.) 

Example,  Ort/iony.r  S/  itiicaudns,  Tciiim.  Orthnuy.i' 
Temminckii.  Vi,r.  ami  Hi  rsf. 

ilufuus  brown  above,  lineated  with  black  ; 
Icvicr  coierts  of  the  wings  grey,  streaked  with  brown  ; 
plumes  of  the  tup  of  the  luad  slightly  pioloiiged  into  h ?ort 
of  false  cre-t,  wliii-h  is  however  but  little  nppni-ciit:  tail 
rounded,  of  a tunnshed  brown  colour,  cnch  feailmr-st**ui 
Icrtiiiiialed  by  a point  furuislied  with  small  stiff  brisile  liiie 
appendage.^.  A blight  orange  patch  covcis  the  breast  of  tho 
tunic,  which  part  is  white  in  the  femule. 

LwaWy  - M-  Lesson  states  that  this  bird  is  ftaid  to  be  a 
natne  of  N*cw  Zealand.  The  specimen  i^iu  museum  of 
the  Linnetin  Society  ol'I.x)ndon  was  picsenii^R'V  Mr.  Brown, 
who  met  witli  it  near  Hal  Hill  in 

Mesaf*.  Vigors  and  llorsficld  speak  of  this  c:enu*  {Linn. 
Tron*..  vol.  xv.i,  which  niii»i!.ts  of  the  smgl<'  specie?'  above 
noiiced,  as  hoMing  the  same  place  in  Austruha  ns  the  Iruo 
Certhia  fills  in  tJie  anfieiu  continent,  and  the  numerous 
group  of  Dendrocolaptcs,  Herm.,  in  South  America.  They 
ohseive  that  it  pofsoscs  tho  .ntrmig  and  lengthened  shafts 
of  the  tail-feathers  whirh  support  the  ty[>ical  siansorial 
birds  in  climbim;,  and  that  it  uumcdiately  connects  tho 
whole  group  hy  n htrong  alHnity  to  the  woixlpeckcis. 

Mr.  Swainyon  {i'lo'.xifii'afnin  of  Bird*,  vol.i.i,  hating do- 
iciilied  the  fiiot  of  Sderurn*,  tlic  rasuri.il  geimH,  m his 
opinion,  of  the  circle  of  ('erthuvue.  vefi-is  to  Orthonyx  ns 
the  next  modification.  He  dc'^ribcs  the  hud  as  rather 
larger  than  a spunuw,  liui  with  the  general  fo'in  and  pro- 
portions of  ,Vrt77«rif,  except  in  the  lad.  Like  Mtnufra,  tli« 
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Ortliopyl  •pinldftiMloA. 
tjpp«f£gut«,n»l«i  lover  {tn«i9| 


ORTHOUnyNXHUS.  [Trochiuda] 
ORTHOTOMUS.  [Sylvjad*.] 

O'RTOLAN.  ihti  French  and  English  names  for  a spe- 

* In  one  e*Dn«  wliirh  i«  j>lnc«vl  u Uui  Anily  Qiietcroii^tennf)  tlm  pgfUrioC 
tu»Uwfeonly  UinwjolaU. 
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bill,  be  observes,  is  short,  arched,  and  rasorial,  the  wiiin 
rounded,  and  the  feet  enormously  largo  and  strung,  lie 
notices  the  relative  Icngthof  the  toes  as  altogotlicr  peculior, 
the  outer  one  being  actually  longer  (in  a slight  degree)  than 
the  middle  one,  while  the  two  outer  cluwn,  which  are  unu- 
sually slight  in  their  curvature,  are  oue-tliird  us  lung  as  the 
toes  ; the  hallux  ho  describes  os  long  as  the  middle  toe,  but 
haring  onc-balf  its  lenglhoccupied  by  the  claw.  Mr.  Swain- 
son  thinks  it  cinite  obvious  that  claws  so  constructed  were 
never  intended  to  be  Uiie<l  for  ascending  trees,  and  yet  the 
rigidity  of  the  tail  would  imply  that  this  singular  bird  fcinls 
in  a semiperpendicular  attitude,  utherwiso  such  a tail  would 
bo  uselci«s.  The  specimen  berure  him  when  he  wrote  coit- 
flruied  this  suspicii;n,  fur  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  or  rather 
the  w'obs,  were  much  worn  away  ; and  he  cimjecluros  >n  tlio 
absence  of  information  on  the  subjert.  that  the  habits  of 
Orthmiyx  arc  terrestrial,  that  it  is  essentially  a walking 
bird,  bm  that  it  seeks  its  food  nut  so  much  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  as  upon  steep  earthy  banks,  into  which  its  unu- 
sually straight  claws  would  penetrate,  and  against  which 
the  bird  might  be  supported  by  its  tail;  and  bo  thinks  it 


also  highly  probable  that  these  strong  claws  are  used  for 
scratching  the  ground,  ailer  the  manner  of  rasorial  birds. 
At  all  events  he  considers  that  the  disci>vcry  of 
establishes  a link  between  Dendrocf)laptea  Ortkrmyx, 
and  he  thinks  that  both  arc  types  of  the  Aororcs,  the  one 
in  the  circle  uf  the  CerthianePt  the  other  in  that  of  the  Bu- 
phagintp. 

ORTHO'PTERA.  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects 
are  divideiL  Thisorder,  of  which  we  have  familiar  examples 
in  the  common  cockroach  the  house-cricket,  and  (he 

gras.thoppcr,  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters: 
Tim  superior  wings  ore  semi-corinceous,  usually  displaying 
numerous  norvurcs  in  a longitudinal  direction,  and.  having 
the  interspaces  tilled  up  with  transverse, or  reticulate<l.  smaller 
nervurcs  : the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  wings  is  gemy 
rally  of  a dilTercnt  substance  from  the  posterior  portion,  the 
nervurcs  are  more  crowded,  and  in  character,  and  oflon 
even  in  colour,  it  nearly  resembles  the  anterior  pair  of  wings; 
the  hinder  portion  of  these  wings  is  almost  always  more 
transparent,  and.  when  not  in  use,  is  folded  like  a fan.  The 
superior  wings  often  overlap  horizontally,  as  in  the  cock- 
roaches, but  in  many  spates  they  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a house,  as  in  the  grassIiop]>crs  and  locusts. 
The  legs  in  some  are  formed  for  running ; in  others,  the 
hinder  pair  of  legs  arc  very  long  and  the  thighs  of  ihuac 
legs  are  thick,  and  in  fact  formed  for  leaping.  The  aii- 
teiimn  do  not  vary  much ; they  are  usually  filiform ; in 
many,  extremely  long  and  slender,  in  which  case  they  are 
composed  of  tnnomerablo  minute  joints;  in  others,  they  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  joints  are  leiu  numerous  and 
ounse<)uently  more  distinct.  Tho  parts  ui  the  mouth  are 
Well  developed  and  approach  in  structure  those  uf  the  order 
Coleupiera ; they  are  usually  however  less  firm  and  com- 
pact, especially  (ho  labial  apparatus.  Tlie  upper  portion  of 
the  prothorax  is  generally  very  large.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  Orthoptera  is  semi-complete,  that  is  to  sar,  the  larva 
and  puna  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  excepting  that  in  the 
larva  mere  are  no  wings,  and  in  the  pupa  the  wings  are  in 
u rudimentary  state.  Some  species  however  in  the  perfect 
state  are  wingtuss,  in  which  case  it  is  extremely  diflicult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  pupa  or  even  the  larva. 

LatreUiu  divides  tho  order  Orthnptera  into  two  sections,  to 
which  he  applies  tho  names  Cursort'a  and  SaUatoria^  or 
runners  and  jumpers.  In  the  Cursoria  all  the  legs  are  usu- 
ally alike  and  fitteil  for  running,  and  they  are  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  \\u'  Sanatoria,  in  which  tho  hinder  le^  are 
long  and  the  thighs  thick.  The  males  of  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  second  section  have  tho  trawer  of  producing 
a shrill  noise,  but  this  is  not  always  enected  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  the  section  Curaoria  belong  the  families  Forjiculid/e 
(or  Earwigs),  the  Blattid<B  (Ck>ckroaches),  the  Slantidee 
(or  Mantis  tribe),  and  the  Phannidm.  Tho  section  Cur- 
soTiVi  may  be  dividcrl  into  three  families— tho  Gryl/idte  (of 
which  tho  common  House-Cricket  affords  an  example),  the 
LocuttuUe  (Locusts),  and  the  Acridiidie  (or  Grasshop- 
pers). 

The  principal  characters  of  these  families  arc  given  under 
the  proper  heads ; (buy  may  bo  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters: — 


A.  Tarsi  .1-jointed. 

a.  Abilomen  furuished  with  a forcep-like 

appendage  ....  Forficulidte. 

b.  Abdomcn'witbout  forceps. 

* Anlcnnie  filiform  or  prismatic  . Arridiidtv, 
**  Antenna)  very  long  and  setaceous  GrifUidfp. 

B.  Tarsi  4 jointed,  anteunte  setaceous  . Locuatidte. 

C.  Tarsi  6-jointed*. 

0.  The  pmihorax  tho  longest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  . . Maniidtp. 

b.  The  ]iruthorax  the  shortest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  . . Hiasmidap 

e.  The  prothorax  brood,  more  or  less 
rounded,  and  generally  covering 
the  head  ....  Blattida. 
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ciea  at  Pnngitiidit,  much  esteemed  by  epicures  for  the  deli* 
CBcy  of  its  flesh  when  in  season.  It  is  the  Hortulanm  of 
Gesner  and  others.  Miliaria  mnguetcent  of  Frisch,  Embe- 
ma  Aorfi^icma  of  Linneeus,  of  the  Italians  gene- 

rally, Tordino  Berluccio  of  the  Venetians,  Garten  ^wmer 
ami  Fettammer  of  the  Gormans,  and  Gente  Kneu  of  the 
Netherlandcrs.  Willueliby  writes  the  name  Hortulane; 
and  Montagu  terms  it  the  Green-headed  Bunting. 

Desaiption. — Male.  Throat,  circle  round  the  eyes,  and  a 
narrow  band  springing  from  the  angle  of  the  bill, yellow; 
thesu  two  yellow  spaces  being  separated  by  a blackish  grev 
dashn  head  and  neck  grey,  with  a tinge  of  olive  and  sipafl 
brown  spots;  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  reddish  on  their 
etlgcs  and  black  in  the  middle : broast,  belly,  and  abdomen 
reddish  bay.  all  the  feathers  of  those  parts  being  terminated 
with  ash-colour;  tail  blackish,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
two  external  feathers  white  on  their  internal  barbs ; bill  and 
feet  inclining  to  flesh-colour;  iris  brown.  Length  rather 
more  than  six  inches. 

Female  smaller:  band  above  tlie  eyes  and  throat  pale 
yellow ; breast  marked  with  large  brown  spots ; the  other 
parts  below  of  a whitish  ntst*colour;  a number  of  brown 
spots  on  the  head  and  neck;  all  the  tipper  parts  less  deep 
in  colour  tlian  in  the  male. 

Young  before  the  fret  moult.  —The  yellow  on  the  timiat 
hut  slightly  visible  and  tinged  with  greyish. 

Varieiiee.—  Ynto  white.  The  hwy  partially  white  or 
whitish,  or  simply  flecked  with  white;  Ortolan  blane  of 
Buffbn.  Other  varieties  (M.  Vieillot  enumeraSes  six,  one  of 
which,  variety  C,  has  the  head  and  neck  green)  are  re- 
corded; the  Emberiza  Malbeyeneit,  Sporm.,  Bruant 
de  Mal/jy,  Sonn.,  for  example.  In  many  the  colours  i 
are  deeper,  and  in  some  blackish  or  entirely  black,  appa- 
rently from  the  quality  of  the  food,  as  when  the  bird  has 
been  fed  with  hem{Hse^ 

Food. — Millet  and  other  farinaceous  grain  * insects,  espe- 
mally  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  l^foiv  the  grain  is 
ripe. 

Jteprodurtion,  Hahite,  — The  nest,  which  is  con- 

structed of  fibres  of  plants  and  leaves,  lined  generally  with 
fine  grass  and  hadra.  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  ground 
in  corn-fields:  though,  according  to  circumstances,  the  bird 
varies  its  site,  and  it  is  placed  also  in  hedges  or  bushes.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  reddisli-grey  streaked  with 
brown;  or  bluish-white  speckled  and  spotted  with  black.  It 
haunts  bushy  places,  or  those  situations  where  hedges 
abound. 

Geographiral  Dietribution. — The  south  of  Europe  may 
bo  ronsidered  tho  summer  and  autumnal  liead-quar-  | 
tors  of  thu  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a summer  visitor  in  tho 
central  and  northern  parts.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon by  Teinininck  and  others.  Tho  Prince  of  Musignano 
slates  that  it  is  found  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  but  not  com- 
monly, in  the  summer,  and  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  plain 
of  Home,  but  that  it  is  frequent  in  Tuscany.  Lapland,  nus-  | 
sia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  ami  Norway  are  among  the  coun-  j 
tries  visited  by  it.  In  these  i«>lands  it  seems  to  bo  only  ; 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  accident.il  visitor,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  docs  not  occur  more  frequently  than  is  . 
generally  supposed  ; for,  especially  to  an  unpractised  eye,  it 
might  bo  mistaken  for  tho  yellow-hammer,  and  in  some 
states  of  its  plumage  furother  Buntings.  It  has  been  taken  | 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ndon ; and  one  of  these  spcci-  j 
metis  was  alive  in  1837,  in  tho  aviary  of  the  Zoological  I 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Bewick’s  figure  (Green- 
hend^i}  Buntings  last  edition,  Supp.,  p.  24)  was  captured  at  | 
sea  olT  the  Yorkshire  const,  in  May,  1822.  In  Southern 
Europe  U is  common  from  May  to  August,  and  every  spring  i 
and  autumn  may  be  observed  at  Gibraltar  on  its  migration. 
Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa 
is  its  winter  residence.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Dukimn  (De^an). 

Utility  to  Afun.— When  properly  fed,  for  which  purpose 
there  are  large  establishments  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  placed  after  having  been  trapped  and  fur- 
nished with  plenty  of  millet-seed  and  other  grain,  till  they 
become  sheer  lumps  of  fat,  they  are  delicious  morsels.  Mr. 
Gould  stales  that  this  is  effected  in  Italy  and  tho  south  of 
France  in  a dark  room.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  says, 

* Nulla  vicina  Toscana,  dovegli  Ortolani  sono  frequenti,  si 
roantengono  nelle  Ueeolliere  illuminate  giorno  e notte 
finchd  re»tlno  sufTucati  dalle  piiiguedine  ;*  and  ho  adds  the 
relishing  words,  'Carno  squisita.^ 
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Tpper  Aftiw,  malt  i lower  Sfon,  frmilr.  (Goald.) 


O'RTYGIS.  [Tbtrao.'«id«.] 

ORTYX.  [Tktraonid*.] 

ORUS,  or  llORUS.  an  Eg)'ptian  deity,  the  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  corresponds,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  tho 
Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  last  of  the  gods  who 
reigned  in  Egypt.  (Herod.,  ii.  144 ; Diod.,  i.  44.)  Tymhon, 
after  the  muriler  of  bis  brother  Osiris,  sought  to  kill  Orus ; 
but  bis  mother  Isis,  acconling  to  Herodotus  (ii.  15G),  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Leto.  wlio  brought  him  up  in  the 
moving  bland  of  Chemmis.  which  was  in  the  lake  Buto. 
Tlie  Egyptian  priests  hoa'cver  in  this  instance,  as  well  ss  in 
many  others,  appear  to  haw  been  anxious  to  assimilate  tho 
history  of  their  deities  as  much  os  possible  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.  When  Orus  had  grown  up,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  war  upon  Typhon,  whom  he  deprived  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  and.  according  to  some  aM'OunU,  put  to  death. 
(Dioo.,  i.  25;  Herod.,  ii.  144;  Plutarch,  De  U.  et  Oeir., 
p.  358,  Francfnrt,  1620.) 

According  to  Diodorus  (i.  25),  Orus  was  killed  by  the 
Titans,  and  restored  to  lifu  by  his  mother  Isis,  who  conferred 
upon  him  immortality,  and  taught  him  divination  and  the* 
healing  art 

Orus  is  frequently  represented  as  sitting  in  the  lap  of 
Isis.  He  appears  also  to  be  reprosonled  in  some  bronzes  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  depict  a man  trampling  on  the 
crocodile,  since  wo  know  that  the  crocodile  was  one  of  the 
symbols  of  Typhon.  (Egyptian  Aniiquitie»t  12mo.,  Lond., 
1836,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306.) 

A work  on  Egyptian  hieri^lyphtcs  has  come  down  to  us 
purporting  to  be  written  by  {>rus,  or  Horus,  of  which  an 
account  ii^iven  in  tho  article  Horapollo. 

ORVET;  the  French  name  for  the  BUndxcorm  (Anguit 
/ru^Via  of  Linnteus).  [Bundworu.] 

I MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  who,  in  their  rccendy  pub- 
I lishetl  work  (‘  Histoire  dcs  Reptiles,'  tomo  v,  1839),  place 
the  form  among  the  Scincoiaean  Lizarde,  and  next  to 
Ophiodest  state  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication  all 
authors  have  denied  an  external  auditory  opening  to  the 
Anguie  fragilit,  Linn.,  whereas  this  Siuncoiuesn  has  one, 
very  small  it  U true,  but  distinct  nevertheless  when  pains 
are  taken  to  search  for  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a lens. 
They  stale  that  this  orifice,  which  is  linear,  and  from  one  to 
two  millimetres  in  length,  is  situated  behind  the  commis 
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sore  of  tUe  lips,  at  a distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
muzzle  : sometimes  it  is  uncovered,  sometimes  it  is  hidden 
under  the  scales  ; and  in  the  latter  case  they  must  bo  raised 
before  it  is  perceptible. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  * llistorv  of  British  Reptiles  (1839), 
places  the  form  among  the  Saurophidiu  of  Mr.  Cray,  and 
makes  * tympanum  citneealed’  a part  of  the  generic-  cha- 
racier.  The  former  Englisli  zoologist  remarks  that  the 
group  to  which  the  genus  A/iguis  belongs  (meaning  of 
course  as  it  is  at  present  (^nfined,  namely,  to  the  single 
species  known  vulgarly  as  the  fUindworm,  for  the  Linnean  I 
genus  Anguis  had  a much  wider  range)  is  one  of  the  most 
interestii>g  in  its  relations  of  all  the  form*  of  the  Rt>ptUfa 
' Under  exlonial  characters  considerably  dilTering  from 
each  other,'  says  Mr.  Bell, ' some  (Kissessing  the  limbs  and 
locomotion  of  true  lizards,  and  others  wholly  devoid  of  ex* 
ternal  members,  and  moving  liko  true  Saurians,  there  are 
in  Mr.  Gray's  order  Saurophidia  many  points  of  mutual 
Qtiinity  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  separating  them 
from  each  other.  From  the  well  known  families  of  the 
Scinkt,  or  Scincidif,  with  their  true  legs  and  flve-toed  feet, 
down  to  the  present  species  and  its  immediate  congeners, 
every  possible  gradation  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Agreeing,  as 
they  all  do,  in  the  Saurian  character  of  the  structure  of  the 
head,  the  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
jaws,  and  the  narrow  and  confined  gape,  so  different  from 
these  parts  in  the  true  scr^icnU,  they  yet  approach  the  latter 
in  the  comparative  length  of  tlu>  bodies,  and  in  the  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  disappearence  of  the  extremities.' 

Mr.  George  Daniel,  who  kept  every  fine  blindworm  alive 
for  nine  weeks,  found  that  when  touched  it  would  bite, 
though  not  sharply  enough  to  draw  blood  ; keeping  its  hold 
however  till  it  wan  release<l.  It  drank  sparingly  of  milk, 
miseil  the  head  when  drinking,  and  fe<l  upon  the  little 
white  garden  slug  {Limax  agrestts,  Linn.),  swallowing  six 
or  seven  in  tucceuion ; but  it  did  not  feed  every  day.  Ele« 
rating  its  hea<l  slowly  above  the  slug,  the  Blindworm  sud- 
denly seized  it  by  the  middle,  hold  it  thus  soineiimes  more 
than  a minute,  then  passed  it  through  the  Jaws,  and  swal- 
lowed it  head  first.  It  refused  larger  sings,  young  frogs, 
and  mice  ; but  snakes  kept  in  the  same  cage  took  both  frogs 
and  mice.  The  Blindworm  avoided  the  watery  the  snakes 
sought  the  pan  in  which  it  was  kept,  coiled  themsclve:t  up 
there,  and  appeared  to  delight  in  it.  When  it  cast  its 
slough,  the  skin  came  off  in  separate  pieces,  splitting  first  on 
the  belly,  und  that  of  the  head  jieeled  off  Inst ; tho  largest 
piece  was  two  inches  in  length.  (Note  to  Bennett’s  Wlute’s 
Sefborw.) 

Mr.  Boll  is  of  opinion  thatBlindworms  in  a state  of  nature 
do  not  live  upon  slugs  exclusively ; he  found  the  remains  of 
insects  in  the  stomacli,  and  adds  that  they  will  feed  readily 
on  earthworms  six  or  seven  inches  long ; but  lie  denies  that 
they  can  swallow  small  rats,  mice,  toads,  and  frogs. 

The  Blindworm  is  ovovivi()arous,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
internally,  and  the  young  excluded  alive.  They  ore  froiu 
sovon  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  pnidueod  in 
Juno  or  July,  bcin^  each  from  18  to  22  lines  in  length. 

Mr.  Swainson  History  nf  Fisken,  AmjAibians, 

and  Reptiles,  1839)  places  the  Anguidee  under  the  order  of 
serpents,  between  the  Cofuberidee  and  the  Ampkisbrenidtr, 
tnaking  the  Angtddee  consist  of  the  genus  R»etidnf>us,  Ophx- 
saurus,  Anguis,  and  the  subgenus  Acoutiut. 

ORVIE^X),  ORIVRTO,  a town  of  the  Papal  Slate  and 
a bishop’s  se6,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  is  built  on  a steep 
hill  t3UU  feet  high,  wKich  rises  above  the  river  Paglio,  an 
attlucnt  of  iho  Tiber : it  is  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 
Bolsena.  The  hill  of  Orvieto  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
is  detacbeil  frum  tho  calcareous  ridge  which  divides  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
town  contains  3400  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Saggin  Rtatiatieo 
dello  Stato  VQnlificio.\  It  is  chicHy  retnarkablo  for  its  hand- 
Bomc  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  of  tho  thir- 
teenth centurv,  and  finished  towards  the  middle  of  tho 
fourteenth,  'fhe  fumade,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  is  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  mosaics.  (Della  Valle.  Stamps 
3^  fol.  rappresentanti  il  Duomo  di  Ondeln,  Rome,  1791.) 
Tho  rhapel,  deilicated  to  the  Virgin  Marv,  is  painted  by 
Luca  Signorelli,  who  has  represented  the  Judgment.  Uell, 
and  Paradise,  with  a curious  mixture  of  heathen  mythology 
and  Christian  imagery.  The  other  chapel,  which  contains 
the  napkin  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  bleeding  host  at 
Bolsena,  is  very  rich.  [Bolse.n.s.]  liie  other  remarkable 


buildings  of  Ometo  are  the  town-house  and  the  Jesuits 
college,  and  a very  deep  well,  excavated  in  (he  tufk  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  with  steps  to  tho  bottom.  The 
country  around  Orvieto  is  fortile,  and  produces  a kind  of 
delicate  white  wine,  which  is  in  great  repute  at  Rome. 

Orvieto  appears  to  have  no  well  founded  claim  to  classical 
antiquity,  though  some  antiquarians  have  protended  that  it 
is  the  same  os  Oropitum,  a town  of  tho  aniient  Etrusi’aiis, 
of  which  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known.  Orvieto 
was  called  Urbs  V’etua  in  the  time  of  the  Longobards,  ami 
is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  by  pope  Gregory  L 
(Della  Valle,  Storia  del  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  4to.,  Rome^ 
1791.) 

ORY'CrTEROPUS.  [.\ard-Vark.] 

ORY'CTERUS.  [MuRiOiis,  vol.  xv,,  p.  516,] 

ORYX.  [Axtrlopb,  vol.  li.,  p.  87.] 

ORY'Z.\.  the  name  bv  which  rice  was  known  (o  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  aud  which  has  been  adopted  by  bo- 
tanists as  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  yielding  that  valu- 
able grain.  Tlio  Greek  name  would  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  and  this  is  allie<l  to  Uri,  the  Telinga 

name  of  cultivated  sorts ; but  the  Sanscrit  names  arc  f/noo, 
Dfuutya,  Vrihi;  the  wild  kind  being  called  AVrara,  while 
tho  great  tanks  are  called  eraus  in  the  Tamul  language. 
Tho  European  names  are  evident!)'  all  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  but  tho  name  paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in. 
its  natural  state,  or  before  being  separated  from  the  husk. 
The  natives  of  India  call  it  dkan  in  this  stale,  as  well  as  Ibw 
plant,  and  the  rico  it.velf  is  called  chanwui. 

The  genus  Oryxa  has  (wo  glumes  to  a single  flower ; pales 
two,  nearly  equal,  adhering  to  the  seed ; stamens  six,  ami 
styles  two.  1^.  Roxburgh  describes  two  species:  one,  CL 
sativa,  distinguished  by  its  diffuse  panicle ; the  other,  O. 
coarctata,  has  tho  panicle  contracted,  the  valvulcls  of  the- 
calyx  subulate,  and  the  leaves  culm-clasping.  Tins  species-, 
is  a native  of  the  delta  of  the  Gauges,  and  was  first  disco- 
vered there  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  was  not  found  tcp 
be  applied  to  any  use. 

The  common  rice,  Orysa  sativa,  unlike  many  long  culti- 
vated grains,  is  still  found  in  a wild  state  in  and  about  the- 
border.4  nf  lakes  in  the  Rnjahmundy  Circars,  though  nevor 
culiivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be  small  inimpared. 
with  that  of  (ho  varieties  in  cultivation.  Tlie  grain  is  how- 
ever remarkably  white,  palatable,  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
some; licneo  il  is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear.  Th» 
rich  esteem  it  a dainty,  and.  to  make  it  still  more  delicate^ 
boil  it  only  in  steam. 

The  Rice  plant  is  therefore  an  undoubted  native  of  lu- 
dia,  from  which  country  it  has  spread  over  a great  part 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  also 
frum  very  early  times  been  introduced  into  tho  soulhera 
parts  of  Europe.  Theophrastus  describes  it  in  book  iv.,  c.. 
3,  with  other  Indian  plants,  and  mentions  it  as  growing  iut 
water,  and  that  its  iiiHorescencc  is  liko  that  of  milium 
or  panicum,  and  not  in  form  of  a spike.  Adam  Smitlx 
adduces  it  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  grains.  * A rice- 
field  ]>roduces  a much  greater,  quantity  of  food  than  thw 
most  fertile  curn-Ocld.  Two  crops  in  the  tear,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  each,  arc  said  to  be  the  ordinary'  produce  of. 
an  acre.'  Rice  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia;  also  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  likewise  a little  in  Germany.  The  {>er- 
feet  system  of  irrigation  and  tillage  which  was  introduced 
into  Italy  at  so  early  a period  no  doubt  rendered  the  cultiva- 
tion easy,  as  the  climate  is  also  sufficiently  hot  and  regular. 

As  the  summer  temperature  of  many  countries  is  high,  i6 
is  easy  to  cultivate  an  annual  like  rice  where  water  is  abun- 
dant and  irrigation  easy ; but  as  the  summer  temperature  of 
most  European  countries  is  too  low’,  and  not  long  enougta 
continued,  and  far  from  regular,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt), 
the  culture  of  a grain  which  requires  so  much  heat,  ami 
which  has  the  disadvantage,  from  the  moisture  arising  froo 
irrigation,  of  making  a country  unhealthy  ; but  this  is  not 
: the  ca.se  in  the  rainy  season  of  tropical  countries,  where  tho 
rice-field  is  not  much  more  moist  than  the  rest  of  tb« 
country.  Its  culture  has  been  attempted  in  England,  and  a 
small  crop  was  raised  near  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thamo.s ; and  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  mountain  rice, 
which  U known  to  grow  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  might  be  suited  to  an  English  clt- 
I mate.  This  variety  certainly  requires  a less  degree  of  heaf, 

[ but  it  seems  to  bo  forgotten  that  temperature  is  only  one  of 
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flic  <‘lcrot*nf«  of  climate,  nml  that  moisture  may  l>c  suppUwl 
t'l  a plant  either  by  the  soil  or  tlie  atmosphere,  urn}  the  latter 
may  be  mo-st  when  the  former  U comparaliiely  dry.  Hire 
is  sown  III  the  Himalayas  ouly  in  places  within  the  iiillui-uce 
of  the  fieriodiral  rains,  that  is.  from  alrout  the  middle  of 
.June to  ihcendof  September.  Insomv places  it  is  irrii^aied. 
and  ill  othera  it  is  not,  but  rain  fall-sTcry  frcrjiiently,  and 
the  air  is  almost  always  in  a romst  state,  from  being  charged 
with  moisinm  from  the  heated  valleys,  which  is  (K-iK>&itud  | 
on  the  mountains,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  i 
becomes  cooled  licyond  the  point  of  saturation.  I'hc  tern* 
pcraiurc  also  is  so  uniform  as  not  to  vary  IC  of  Fahr.  from 
'U**  for  three  months.  So  in  the  Isle  of  France  Uiu  moun* 
lain  rice  is  cultivated  only  in  the  rainy  season.  i 

Thu  ricesoexteniivcb'cidtivalcy)  throughout  India  (and  the 
cultivation  in  Chinn,  as  described  by  Sir  Ct.  Staunton,  is  very 
aimilart.depcmls  upon  rain  or  irrigation  cither  from  rivers  or 
tanks.  These  Capt.  B Hall  f>fyi>yaget,\o].  iii.,  p.sft) 

describes  in  one  situation,  near  Nnndydroog.  as  spre.id  over 
a valley,  whh  h was  fmiu  six  to  eight  miles  across,  and  that 
they  were  used  for  irrigating  myriads  of  rice-fields.  The 
embankment.^  are  sometimes  miles  in  length,  and  then  of  u 
waving  snake-like  sliape.  One  valley  was  pointed  out  to 
Captain  Hall,  alMiut  h mile  broad  and  forty  miles  long  from 
cn«  to  end.  which  included  hetween  thirty  and  forty  tanks, 
every  intermediate  siiuare  yard  of  the  mtcrraeiliatc  spaces 
iKung  richly  enUivateil.  while  the  surrounding  country  ap- 
pean  d to  he  condemned  to  perennial  sterility. 

Dr.  Koxburgli  stales  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Indian  fanner  manuring  in  the  smallest  degree  n rice-field ; 
yet  these  fields  have  probably  for  thousands  of  years  con 
tinned  to  yield  annually  a Urge  crop  of  riei%  on  an  average 
from  thirty  to  sixty  fold;  even  eighty  or  a humlicd  has 
been  known.  The  best  rice-fields  ore  extensive  open 
plains  through  which  large  rivers  pa.<(s.  Thu  soil  is  ge- 
nerally of  good  depth;  the  best  are  those  annually  over- 
tlowod  by  the  inundations,  from  which  they  necei^sarily  ru- 
oeive  some  fertilising  matter;  but  the  greuteit  part  of  the 
rice  lands  depend  on  the  rains  only,  and  receive  no  help  ex- 
cept fp>m  it  and  the  air.  The  varieties  of  rice  are  innnnie- 
rnble ; forty  or  fifty  at  least  arc  descrilied.  They  arc  divided 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  two  kinds;  one.  called  in  Tetinga, 
JhonoM,  Sans.,  Atoo,  is  sown  thick  in  Juncur  July,  am!  Lrans- 
]danted  in  about  forty  days,  when  the  plants  arc  about  nine 
to  eighteen  inches  higli ; the  fields  are  then  kept  constantly 
wet ; more  or  Ici-s  flooded,  os  some  sorts  require  very  little 
water,  while  others  require  a ^eat  deal.  ^Vhen  the  grain 
is  ripe,  the  water  is  drained  off.  and  the  crop  cut  down  with 
the  sickle:  it  is  cither  slacked  or  trod  out  by  cattle.  The 
grain  is  preserved  in  pits  dug  in  high  ground  and  lined  with 
the  rico  straw.  The  straw  is  stacked  by  the  careful  farmer 
for  feeding  Ins  cattle  during  the  hot  weather. 

The  second  division  of  cultivatcri  rice  is  called  Pr-dder 
}f  or/oo  by  the  Telingas.  The  grains  are  awnlcss,  and 
both  the  unhusked  and  huskiKl  rice,  in  most  varieties,  is 
white  and  of  excellent  quality,  though  some  rc<imrc  much 
water.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  rice  i«  divideil,  ac- 
cording to  the  sea.sons  in  which  it  is  reaped,  into  that  which 
ripens  in  the  hot  weather  of  spring,  in  the  ^uuiuier,  or  in 
the  winter. 

Buchanan  states  thattwocrops in  the  year  from  (be  some 
land  do  not  yield  much  more  than  a single  good  crop 
would.  But  tlie  seasons  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  latter 
crop  so  liable  to  fail,  that  they  cultivate  ns  much  as  possible 
fur  the  first  crop.  'Diis  is  reaiied  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  straw  cannot  be  preserved,  and  as  rico*stravv  is  almost 
the  only  food  which  the  cattle  have  in  many  districts  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  sowing  the  second  crop  for  fodder. 

Rice  is  no  doubt  the  grain  which  yields  food  for  the 
.argent  {xirtion  of  the  human  race,  but  even  in  India  great 
nnmhers  do  not  cat  rice ; in  fact  in  all  the  north-western 
provinces  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  the  natives  eat 
wheaten  cakes,  and  have  rather  a contempt  fir  ri<*e-eating 
districts.  It  abounds  however  in  nourishment,  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fecula.  that  is,  *JC  per  cent.,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  baked  into  bread : but  it  is  more  ea>ily 
cooki^.  It  is  light  ami  wholesome,  am!  eastlv  digested,  and 
might  form  a much  larger  portion  of  the  diet  in  Eun>pc 
than  it  does.  Kuropeatis  in  irnlia  eat  it  at  breakfiist  o»  well 
as  nt  other  meals,  and  with  ft»b  as  fre(|uently  as  wiih  their 
ourr:cv. 

Of  the  kinds  importeil  into  England,  the  Carolina  is  the 
best,  and  isgruwum  the  marshy  {^rounds of  NotiUaud  ISouth 


Carolina.  The  grams  arc  shorter,  bnmder,  and  boil  softer 
than  the  Patna  rice,  which  is  the  liestlmli.tn  kind  known  in 
this  countrv,  though  in  India  there  nnt  Kcveral  siqterior  va- 
rieties, as  fur  instance  the  Pilibeet,  which  aie  much  more 
esteemed  there.  In  the  year  18.tS,  cwt.  oCclcunci) 

and  2l>'.2ur  cwt.  of  rough  grain  wore  imported  into  Enir- 
land.  Tlic  quantity  ruiiiincd  for  consnmptiun  in  the  United 
Kingdiiin,  in  18.17,  was  2S2.975  ewts.;  in  18.18,  289,Uf>3 
cwls..  producing  a duty  in  the  former  year  of  25. .127/.,  and 
in  18.18,  of  2t.6Uf>/.  The  consumption  is  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat.  The  relative  values  may 
be  jiidpil  of  by  the  price  of  the  Carolina  rice  being  20#. 
when  the  Patna  was  17#.,  Bengal  while  llv.  (id,  and  the 
Cargo  only  9#.  Od  The  Caiyo  is  a red>hsh  coloure^l,  coarse, 
but  sweidish  grain,  which  is  iiki'd  by  the  lower  castu  of 
natives  of  India. 


OSAIRIA,  nr  more  properly  Ibn*  Abi  Os'uibia,  the 
name  cominonl)  given  to  an  eminent  Arabic  idiysician,  who 
is  cslleil  byNicolIand  l*U'-v\{Caial.C>ni..\/miuH'r.  Orient. 
Ih'b/ioth.  fioii/.),  Movaffeked-lin  Abulabbas  ,\huied  Beu  .\1- 
cnscin  Ben  Khalifa  Ben  .luiios  Hm  Abilcasiuii  Alsaadt 
Alkhazragi.  He  was  born  .\.h.  (^00  (a.u.  12h-1),  and  was 
(as  his  name  inipiu-s)  of  tiie  family  of  Al-Cliazraj,  of  th« 
tribo  of  AU.\zd.  (Po<*oekc,  Sfffr.  //m(.  Aruif.,  n.  •12,  cd. 
Oxon.,  1806.)  Ho  informs  us  himself,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  his  work,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  cclebratcsl 
A1  Beiihar.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  lazzaretto 
f'lUnded  by  Saiadin,  and  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  Iho 
Emir  Ezzadin,  at  Sarchad  in  stria,  a.h.615  <A.r>.  1238).  Ho 
dieil  A.H.  C€8  (A.D.  12H9).  He  is  the  author  of  a wcU- 
known  work  entitled  *Oiuti  al-anba  fi  thaha<‘at  ul-athebba' 
(•Follies  Relaliouuro  de  Classibus  Mctlicormn ’),  contain- 
ing a biographical  hi<itory  of  medicine.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  origin 
of  medicine : the  second,  of  the  earliest  discoverers  in  each 
hianch  of  the  profesMun;  the  third,  of  the  Greek  physicians 
of  the  family  of  .'Ksoulapius  (Askiit>iuu») ; the  fourth,  of  iho 

* A«  firm  Aritliip  n*m«*  hatv  tnoi*  pnrrny'pit.  it  may  be  nanfkil  to  mpii- 
iHKt  thai  il  l«  >ivI!<n1  Abi,  .AW'i.or  A>m  OmiIi^ 

0«Mubva,  CbbftU,  UalKia,  UbatiU,  OtuciOea.  Sna 
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phrsiciant  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates  iBohrath)  ; ’the 
fiAh,  of  Galen  (6Va/{»ora)  atul  his  cuutom}H3rancs ; the 
sixth,  oflho  Christian  physicians  who  ttounshcdat  Alexan- 
dria before  the  lime  of  Mohatmued ; the  seventh,  of  Arabian 
physicians  in  thu  time  of  Mohninmcd ; the  eighth,  of  Syrian 
physicians  under  the  Ahbasimles ; the  ninth,  of  the  tmns- 
laturs  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic;  the  tenth,  of 
the  physicians  of  Irak  and  Mes(*potainia ; the  elevetuh,  of 
the  Persian  physicians ; the  iwelfih,,  of  the  Indian ; thu 
thirteenth,  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanisli ; (he  four((M>nth,  of 
the  Et;yptian  : and  the  fifteenth,  of  the  Syrian.  Freind,  in 
his  ‘ History  of  Physic,*  speaks  bilKhtingly  of  this  work,  but 
he  was  at'i^uainled  with  only  a vei-y  small  portion  of  it,  and 
was  mmblo  to  read  it  m Iho  original  language.  Relske,  on 
tlio  contrary  {Ofiusc.  ex  Mumm.  Arab,  et  Ebrce.,  8vo., 
Hats,  1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a tolerably 
complete  analysis  of  its  contents,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a great  many  curious  and  iiiterebting  medical  anecdote*  and 
much  information  relating  to  the  ,'inlient  tneihud  of  practice 
are  to  bo  found  in  it.  h exists  at  nrcsent  only  iu  MS.  in 
several  libraries  of  Kurope,  viz.  at  Pans,  Oxford,  and  Ley- 
den ; but  differont  small  portions  of  it  liare  been  published. 
The  life  of  Bachtishua.  translated  into  l..atin  by  Salomo 
Negri,  is  inserle<l  by  Freind  in  his  ' IIl^tofy  of  Pliysic that 
of  Abdallatif  was  published  at  Oxford,  ISliB,  4to.,  Arab,  and 
Lat.,  ed.  J.  Mousley  ; and  a smalt  extract,  containing  the 
diploma  of  a doctor  of  theology,  is  to  he  found  in  Adler's 
‘Collect.  Nova  Numur.  Cuflcor.,'  4to.,  Haiii.,  1792,  p.  116. 
There  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  a MS.  Latin  translation 
by  Gagnier  of  the  fiist  five  chapters.  A MS.  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  work  by  Reiske  was  left  by  him  at  his 
death,  m 1774,  to  Bernaid  (probaUly  the  s.'ime  pliy>>ic:inn  who 
edited  several  Greek  medical  treatises) ; this  has  never  been 
published, and  what  has  become  of  it  since  BernanFs  death, 
in  17S3,  the  writer  has  not  liecu  able  to  discover.  (Sec 
Niroll  and  Pusey,  loro  cil. ; Ue  Rossi,  Dizinn.  Sior.  Jegli 
Autnri  Arnbi  ; and  Reiske,  toco  cH.) 

OS  .ACC  A.  [ J A p.AN.} 

OSCI,  or  O'PICI,  a people  of  anliont  Italy,  who  seem  to 
have  been  identical  wiftr  the  Ausonians,  or  Auriinci,  and 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peniu'ula.  Sumo 
ajitient  writers  consider  tho  .Ausonians  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Osci ; others,  an  Potyhius,  havo  s|>uken  of  them  as  distinct 
tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  The  names  Opicus 
and  Oicus  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  Aristotle  {Poht., 
vii.  lU)  calls  the  country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Au- 
Silbia  and  Opicia;  and  other  antient  writers  extended  tho 
name  much  farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  but  tho 
southern  extremity  of  tho  peninsula  appears  to  have  been 
ocrupiefl  previously  by  the  (Enotrians.  a Pefascric  i>e<*pla, 
who  wero  conquered  by  the  Luennians  and  Bruttii. 
Cuinm,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early  immigra- 
tions of  the  illyri.'ins  or  Liburnians  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  from  the  lowlands 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  cuniral  Apennines,  from  whence 
they  issued  under  (he  various  immcs  of  Utiibri,  $abini,aml 
Casci.  or  puini  Vetercs.  There  was  an  antient  tradition  in 
Italy  in  (lie  lime  of  the  hivlorian  Dionysius,  of  a sudden 
iiTUpiiun  of  strangers  fr<<m  the  opposite  coast  of  tho  .Adriatic, 
w hich  causeti  a general  commniion  and  disi^rsion  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  .Afterwards  came  the  Hellenic  colo« 
ities,  which  occupied  the  whole  sea  coast  from  Mount  Gar* 
ganus  to  tho  extremity  of  the  I'en.r.snia,  in  the  fir^t  ami 
second  crrnturics  of  Rriiuo.  in  conseiiucucc  of  which  tho 
|Kipu1atiun  of  tho  southern  part  of  tiie  Italian  peninsula 
i>crRme  divided  into  two  races,  tho  tribes  of  aboriginal  or 
O^can  descent,  such  as  tho  Sabini,  Samnites,  I.ucanians, 
and  Bruttii,  who  remaincil  in  possession  of  the  liighiands, 
and  the  Gaeek  colonists  and  their  deiK'endanls,  wiio  occu- 
pied the  maritime  districts,  but  never  gained  possession  of 
the  upper  or  Aponnine  regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by 
Miealinnd  other  Italian  writer* ; but  Niebuhr  (//rsfury 
ifomc.vol.i.)  describes  the  Sabmi,  and  their  colonies  the  Sam- 
uites,  Liiraniftits.  and  other  tribes  which  the  Human  writers 
called  by  tho  general  nanio  of  Sabcltiuns,  as  a people  dis- 
tinct frimi  the  Osci  or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Cato  and  other 
antieut  historians,  that  the  Snbiiii  issued  nut  of  tho  high- 
lands of  the  central  Apennines  near  Ainitcrmim.long  K'f'ire 
the  ep'ich  of  (lie  Trajan  war,  and  driving  before  them  thu 
Casoans  or  Prisci  1-atmi,  who  were  an  Oscan  tribe,  settled 
tliem.»elves  in  thu  country  whicli  has  to  this  day  tciained 
the  natno  of  Sabina.  From  thence  they  sent  out  tiuinuruus 
colonies,  one  of  which  penetrated  into  thu  land  of  tho 


Opicans,  and  liecamo  the  Samnito  people ; and  aftertrard* 
the  Samuites  occupied  Campania,  and,  mixing  tbemseRca 
with  the  earlier  Oscan  population,  settled  there,  and  adopted 
llxuir  language.  But  further  on,  speaking  of  tlie  Sabini  and 
Sabullians,  Niebuhr  admits  the  probability  of  their  being 
originally  a branch  of  the  same  stock  as  thu  Opici  or  Osci. 
Miculi  considers  the  Sabini,  i^puliins,  Mes^apians,  Campa- 
nians, Auruoci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  the  great 
Oscau  family. 

Tlic  Greeks,  licing  superior  to  the  native  tribes  in  refine- 
ment and  muntid  cultivation,  afl’ueted  to  duspise  them,  and 
they  applied  to  the  native  Italian  tribes,  including  tho 
Rumaiis,  the  adjunct  Opican,  as  a word  of  contumely  to  de- 
note barharisiu  Luth  in  language  and  luannera  (Cato  auiid 
Pliny,  xxix.  I);  and  the  later  Rutuan  writers  thcmsclvus 
adopted  the  expression  in  tho  same  sense:  'Oscu  loqut ' 
was  tantaniouiU  Iu  a barbarous  mode  of  speaking.  Juvenal 
(iii.  2ij7)  says: 

* Et  divina  OpUt  nxiebsnt  ctraias  BkOm  ;* 

and  Ausoniue  uses  ‘^icas  chartas’  to  mean  rude  unpo- 
liilicd  compositions.  Tlie  Oscan  language  was  tho  paient 
of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  tho 
cxtiuiniiy  of  thu  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hernici,  Marsi,  Sam- 
nitus,  Sidicini,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttii,  wbiUt  in  the  regioiia 
Rovlh  of  thu  Tiber  thu  Etruscan  prcdoiniimtuil.  Livy  (x. 
mentions  the  Oscanas  being  (he  language  of  the  Sanniitus. 
Tlie  older  Latin  wrilura,  and  cspucially  Rnmus,  have  many 
Oscaa  words  and  Oscan  terminations.  Tho  Oscan  languago 
continued  to  bo  understood  at  Rome  down  to  a latu  period 
under  the  empire.  [Atbllanx  Fauula  ] In  tho  Social 
War,  the  Coufudurates,  who  were  cbictly  people  of  Oscan 
descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends  on  their  coins.  In  Cam- 
pania ami  Saiiinium  the  Oscan  continued  to  be  (he  vulgar 
tongue  long  after  the  Roman  rmi(|uest,  as  appears  from 
several  moimuicnts,  ami  especially  from  the  Osiaii  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Pompeii.  (Micali,  Storia  degli  Anttrni 
Pftfioii  Jluliani,  cli.  xxix.,  and  Atlat,  pi.  12U;aDd  Do 
Jono,  in  his  Pinn  of  Pomfeii,  Naples,  1S28,  pi.  4.) 

The  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan,  appears  to  have  been 
from  (he  rcmeiest  times  strongly  under  tbe  intluencc  of 
religious  rites  and  laws  (resuia.  under  the  head  ‘ Oscuin  *), 
and  the  primitive  maiiiiei's  and  hiniplo  moraU  of  the  Oscau 
and  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  as  (heir  bravery  in  arras,  have 
liecn  extolled  by  thu  Roman  writers,  uinung  others,  by 
Virgil  (ACueid,  vii.  72S-730),  and  Silius  Italicus  (viii. 
526-i-i9). 

Concerning  the  scanty  remains  of  tho  Os^nn  languago 
which  have  cumc  down  to  ut,  ace  ' Lingua  Osrs  Speciniun 
singulaie  quod  supuicst  Nolm  in  uiannoro  Musoii  Muipi- 
narii.*  which  is  given  bv  Passeri,  in  his  ‘Piclurffi  Etru-eo- 
rum  inVasculis?  &e.,  Rome,  3 vols.  ful , 1767-75;  and  also 
Guarini,  * In  Osra  Epigrammata  nonmillaComnicntariuia,* 
Naples.  8vo.,  1630,  where  several  Oscaii  inscriptions  are 
found  collected.  For  Niebuhr’s  views  on  the  Opici  or 
Osci,  see  his  ' Roman  Hisloiy,’  vol.  i. 

OSCII.LATION  am\  CKNTKF.  OF  OSCILLATION. 
When  any  system  is  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  it  either  fulls  altoguihor  or  endeavours  to  re- 
cover thu  position  which  it  lost.  In  (he  latter  ca«c  tiie 
equilibrium  is  said  to  he  stable,  and  in  the  former  unstable. 
A jwndulum  hanging  downwards  is  an  instance  of  the 
stable  kind,  and  the  same  pendulum,  if  it  could  be  so  nicely 
adjustwl  us  to  rest  immediately  over  the  pivot,  would  be  of 
the  unstable  kind.  But  unstable  etptilibrium  is  a prac- 
tical iin)>OBsibility,  since  any  degree  of  departure  from  the 
proper  position  would  destroy  the  equilibrium;  and  (hose 
coses  in  which  an  apparently  unstable  position  of  equili- 
brium is  actually  gained,  as  m a bar  rusting  on  two  inclined 
planus,  uwu  the  continuance  of  thu  equilibrium  to  thu  ulTect 
of  friction.  [Stable  and  Unstahle.] 

When  a system  endeavours  to  recover  its  position,  it  ac- 
quires some  velocity  in  the  process;  so  tliat,  though  it 
would  rest  at  tho  position  of  equilibrium  if  that  vclociiy 
were  then  clu#troye<l.  it  is  really  urged  through  the  positkm 
by  the  velocity  acqutrcil,  and  continuos  to  depart  from  it  on 
the  other  side  until,  by  tho  forces  w hich  act  to  restore  it  to 
the  position,  all  the  velocity  acquired  has  been  d^fetroyed. 
Iio|>otitions  of  the  same  plioiniinciion  then  take  place  in 
succession,  the  body  never  remaining  still  wliun  it  has  ut 
taincd  tJiu  position  of  equilibrium,  since  it  never  is  in  that 
)HMition  except  when  moving  with  Uiu  velocity  acquired  m 
its  descent  to  the  position.  If  then  there  were  neither  frie- 
tion  nor  resistance  of  the  air  to  help  in  destroying  this 
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Telocily,  it  would  be  a univerial  law  of  mechanica  that  a 
fyilemdisturbed  from  iu  position  of  equilibrium  would  never 
lecover  it,  but  would  make  perpetual  oacillations  about  it. 

In  the  widest  sense,  the  problem  of  oscillations  includes 
most  of  those  which  occur  m astronomy,  optics.  &c.  The 
moon  and  planets  add  to  their  average  motions  small  cscilla* 
tions  about  their  mean  places:  the  tides  consist  of  oscilla* 
^ons  of  the  ocean  about  the  uniform  spheroid,  which,  but 
for  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  would  be  carried 
round  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth ; the  phenomena 
ef  light  arc  pro<luced  by  the  oscillations  which  take  place  in 
an  elastic  other;  those  of  sound,  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  air;  and  so  on.  Usually  however  the  problem  of  oscil- 
lation refers  to  nothing  more  than  the  oscillations  of  a 
solid  system,  acted  on  by  gravity,  about  a horizontal  axis, 
the  original  dcpariuro  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  being 
but  small : in  ^r-t,  to  the  purely  theoretical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Pbnduuum,  to  which  wo  shall  hero  con&nc 
ourselves,  giving  the  investigations  in  a brief  form,  since  it  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  explain  the  numerous 
points  alluded  to  with  sufficient  illustration  for  a learner. 

Let  a material  point,  a very  small  body,  be  attached  by  a 
string  or  rod  without  weight  to  an  immoveable  pivot.  In 
the  position  of  rest  the  string  hangs  vertically : let  us  now 
suppose  it  removed  out  of  tlio  vertical  position,  and  let  go 
when  it  makes  an  angle  a with  the  vertical.  \Vhen  t se- 
conds have  elapsed,  let  it  make  an  angle  with  the  verti- 
cal. The  material  point  is  acted  on  by  gravity  with  a force 
which  would  produce  an  acceleration  g (or  32'U*ut$)  feel  in 
one  second : if  then  I be  the  length  of  the  string,  the  arc  lO, 
through  which  the  point  must  move  before  it  arrives  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  course,  is  diminished  with  a velocity 
which  is  accelerated  by  g sin  6 at  the  time  specified,  giving, 
by  the  well-known  equations  of  motion, 

d*Je  ,d*e 

-^=-H  “1 ' d?  +« «n  e=»- 

The  first  integration  of  this  gives 

rdey 

) = 2g  (cose-cose), 

since  it  is  a condition  that  the  motion  began  when  0 was 
=a.  This  gives 

/i  de' 

g*  V(sin*fl'— sin'O') 

o'  and  6^  being  the  halves  cf  a and  $,  and  the  negative 
sign  being  Unien  because  6'  diminiahes  as  / increases- 
Tne  integration  of  this  U facilitated  by  assuming  sin 
sin  a'. sin  which  gives 

Vtsin*  a'— sin*  &')=  sin  a'cos^, 


sin  a'  cos^.</(^ 


=Vi 


-\/(l  — sin*  a' . sm*0) 

g ‘v^U  — Hin’o'.sm*^) 
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where  P stands  fur  sin  a',  sin  0.  To  find  Uie  time  of  a se- 
mi-vibration, this  must  be  integrated  from  to  O'bO, 

or  from  0s  n **  to  0sO,  that  is,  after  change  of  sign,  from 


0 s 0 to  0 < 


Now  between  these  limits 


y*sin^0.rf0  = 


1.3.5 2«-l  w 
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whence,  changing  the  sign  of  the  preceding  and  integrating 
each  term  by  tliis  formula,  wo  find  the  time  of  a semi-vibra- 
tion. Double  this,  to  find  the  time  of  a vibration,  which 
call  T,  and  wu  have 

/ ^ ( * 1-9 

^ ' * **^  ^ + — sm-a-f 


1.9.25 


• sin*  a'+  . 


4.16 

} 


4.16.36 

a very  convergent  series.  If  a'  be  small,  we  have,  with  an 
error  ef  tlie  second  order  only, 

or  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  same  pendulum  in  diflcrenl 


small  arcs  U very  nearly  independent  of  the  lengths  of  tho 
arcs ; a result  which  might  bo  obtained  from  the  considera- 
tions given  in  the  article  Isochronism.  for  the  acecleratioti 
g sin  0,  0 being  small,  is  very  nearly  gO,  that  is,  very 
nearly  as  the  arc  measured  from  the  lowest  point.  To  tak« 
in  two  terms  of  the  scries  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  mul- 
tiplying the  preceding  value  of  T by  1-1-  a*. 

The  number  of  vibrations  in  a mean  solar  day  of  the  pen- 
dulum whose  length  is  /,  place<l  in  a vacuum,  U 
BSJOOVfff.  1 .) 

very  newly. 

Next,  let  a number  of  material  points  invariably  conncctorl 
together  vibrate  about  a horizonlal  axis.  It  U required  to 
find  at  what  distance  a single  material  t>oint  must  be  hung 
that  it  may  vibrate  in  (ho  same  manner. 

Let  there  be  a number  of  material  points,  or  infinitely 
small  bodies,  having  the  masses  m,  m'.  m",  &c.,  invariably 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  horizontal  axis  of 
rotation,  their  jK-rpendicular  distances  from  the  axis  being 
f,  r,  f",  &c.  Lot  M = m -h  m'-i-,  &c.,  lie  the  sum  of  all  the 
masses,  and  let  A be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whulu  from  the  axU.  'When  the 
last-mentioned  perpendicular  distance  makes  an  angle  O 
with  (ho  vertical,  the  moving  fun-e  is  Mg  acting  in  tho 
direction  of  gravity  at  the  disiance  A sin  0.  and  acting  with 
a moment  of  rotation  Mg  A sin  0.  Let  0 be  the  angular 
velocity  at  tho  lime  in  question,  which  becomes  0 + d0  at 
the  end  of  a new  interval  di ; then  taking  the  mass  m for 
consideration,  wc  have  /0  for  its  actual  velocity,  and  /d^ 
for  the  increment  in  the  time  d f,  whence  m /d  0 is  the  actual 
d 0 

roonienlum  gained,  m I ~jj  the  moving  force  which  would 

produce  that  momentum.  This  force  acting  at  the  distance 
<,  and  perpendicularly  to  that  distance,  would  exert  a moment 

of  rotation  ml 


dt' 


Ascertain  in  the  same  way  tho  mo- 
ments of  rotation  of  the  other  masses;  then  by  the  equi- 
valence of  the  impressed  and  eflectivo  forces  [Virtual 
VuLOciTiEs]  wc  roust  have— 


d0  t/0 


dt 


di 


=s  M g A sin  0. 


. de  , . do . 

But  0 IS  — thus  written  since  is  negative ; u tutu 


*'(/(  ' 


we  denote  m/*+m7^*+.  . . (which  is  the  Moment  or 
Inertia) by  £m/*.  we  readily  deduce  from  the  preceding 
d'0  MA 

-r\  -f  r — rr.  giinO^Q, 
dt*  Smt*  * 

Tho  question  of  the  motion  of  this  system  is  now  com- 
pletely reduced  to  that  of  a simple  pendulum ; for  if  wc 
compare  tho  preceding  equation  with  that  of  the  motion  of 
a simple  pendulum,  we  find  tliat  the  two  would  agree  if  tho 
length  (there  called  /)  of  the  simple  pendulum  wore  Sm/‘; 
M A,  or  any  rigid  system  which  makes  uscillations  about 
an  horizontal  axis,  oscillates  in  Uie  same  manner  as  a 
simple  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  system  with  respect  to  its  axis  divided  by  the 
prwluct  of  the  whole  mass  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis.  If  in  the  line  A or  its  continuation, 
a distance  equal  to  1ml*  : M A be  set  off  from  the  axis,  the 
moving  extremity  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  as  being 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  mass  might  be  collected 
without  any  alteration  of  tho  law  ofosallalion. 

L«t  G be  the  moment  of  inertia  when  the  axis  passes 
through  tho  centre  of  gravity  and  is  parallel  to  the  given 
axis;  then  [Moment  or  Inertia]  £m/*sG  -i-  MA*.  whence 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axis  is(G  -f 
M A *) : M A or  (G  : M A)-hA.  Hence  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion is  always  farther  from  tho  axis  than  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  G : M A.  ]>ct  this  bo  called  A:  wc  have  then 

-4- 

NW  6 and  M are  independent  of  t!ie  position  of  tho 
axis,  G depending  only  on  the  masses  and  manner  in  which 
the  masses  arc  diKtributed  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  ana 
M on  tho  amount  of  tlie  masses.  If  them  a new  axis  of 
suspension  wero  taken,  distant  by  A from  tho  centre  of 
I gravity  on  the  other  side,  that  is,  if  a new  axis  of  suspen- 
^ sioQ  wero  taken  passing  through  the  first  centre  of  osctlla. 
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tioa.  and  if  h'  were  the  distance  of  the  new  ceittre  of  oscd 
lalioi)  from  tbe  centre  of  gravity,  we  should  havo 

h'h  = but  ^ A = ^,  whence  A'=  k : 

that  is,  the  old  axis  of  suspeosiun  contains  the  new  centre 
of  oscillation,  if  the  new  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  old 
1‘entre  of  oscillation.  This  is  generally  expressed  thus: 
the  centres  of  suspension  aud  oscillation  arc  reciprocal. 
When  the  body  is  a continuous  mass,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations apply,  but  the  integral  calculus  must  be  employed 
to  determine  G. 

O.SCU  L.iTlOX,  a term  used  instead  of  contact  by  foreign 
writers.  [Comtact;  Tangbst.] 

(ySCULUM  PACIS.  [Pax.] 

OSIER  IS  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Salix,  or 
willow,  employed  in  basket-making  on  account  of  their 
tough  tlexible  shoots.  The  following  table  of  the  best 
species,  showing  the  length  to  which  their  annual  shoots 
will  grow  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  most  suitable,  is  chiedy  com- 
piled from  Loudon's 'Arboretum  Britannicum,'  page  1490, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  fur  full  informaiiun  upon 
such  points. 


!Sain«.  L«n£tl>  of  antiojil  SbeOU.  Um. 

Salix  purpurea. 

3 to  5 feet. 

For  finer  basket-work 
much  esioomed. 

Salix  Forbyana. 

5 to  7 feet. 

For  finer  wickor-work. 
basket-making,  &c. 

Salix  rubra. 

5 to  8 feet. 

One  of  the  must  va- 
luable for  bands, 
crates,  &c. 

Salix  lanceolala. 

5 to  8 feet. 

For  hampers,  crates, 
and  coarser  work. 

Salix  triandra  (or 
French  willow) 

8 to  9 feel. 

lU  long  tough  pliant 
shoots  render  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
for  white  baakut- 
work. 

Salix  decipiens. 

6 to  8 feet. 

Often  cultivated,  but 
soon  wears  out,  and 
is  of  little  value. 

Salix  vitellina  (gol- 
den osier). 

5 to  7 feel. 

Very  tough,  but  the 
rods  have  too  much 
spray.  Much  cul- 
tivated in  osier- 
grounds. 

Salix  viminalis 
(true  osier  and 
velvet  osier). 

10  to  12  feet. 

Highly  esteemed  for 
basket-making  and 
hoops. 

The  distinctions  of  these  species  are  mentioned  under 
Salix. 

OSl'RIS,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  was  the 
brother  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Orus  (Isia ; Orus],  and  is 
said  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  flrsi  king  of  Egypt. 
Hu  history  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  tad  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  ' On  Isis  and  Osiru  ;*  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  res{>ectiiig 
this  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time  of 
these  writers.  According  to  their  accounts  however,  Osiris 
was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptians  from  a state  of 
barbarism,  and  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  various 
arts  and  sciences.  After  he  had  introduced  civilization 
among  his  own  subjects,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  confer  on  them  the  same  blessing.  Ho 
accordingly  committed  the  administration  of  his  kingdom 
to  Isis,  ana  gave  her  Hermes  to  assist  her  in  council  and 
Hercules  to  command  her  troops.  Having  collected  a 
large  army  liimself,  be  visited  in  succession  Ethiopia.  Arabia, 
and  India,  and  lUvnee  marched  through  central  Asia  into 
Europe,  instructing  the  nations  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  1 brace  and 
Macedonia,  and  oommiited  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  loTiiplolcraus.  After  visiting  all  parts  of  the  inha- 
bited world,  no  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered 
aoon  after  hu  arrival  by  hiy brother  Typhon,  who  cut  up  his 
body  into  iwenly-six  parts,  and  divided  it  among  the  con- 
spuators  who  assisted  him  in  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
xheM?  parts  were  afterwards,  with  one  exception,  discovered 
by  Dis.  wkio  enclosed  each  of  them  in  a statue  of  wax,  made 
to  resemble  Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  dilTefent 
parts  of  Egypt.  Tins  laylh  appears  to  allude  to  the  fact 
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mentionetl  by  llerodulus,  that  Osiris  was  the  origin  of  the 
mummy  form.* 

Both  aniicnt  and  modern  writers  have  dificred  consider- 
ably rcapeoting  the  peculiar* attributes  and  powers  of  this 
deity.  Many  df  the  aniients  believed  that  ho  icpresentcd 
the  sun  or  the  Nile  ; while  his  discovery  of  (ho  vine  and  his 
expedition  to  India  led  others  to  ideotify  him  with  Dionysus. 
(Herod.,  ii.  144.)  Herodotus  informs  us  (ii.  4d)  that  iho 
festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  in  almost  the  same  manrfer 
as  that  of  Dionysus.  U appears  however  not  improbable 
that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  in 
common  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  Ethiopian 
Meroe.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  that  Zeus  (Am- 
mon) and  Dionysus  (Osiris)  were  the  national  deities  of 
Meroc  ; and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (iii.  .1)  that  Osiris  led 
a colony  from  Ethiopia  into  Egvpt. 

OsirU  was  venerated  under  t\ie  form  of  the  sacred  bulls 
Apis  and  Mnevis  (Diod.,  i.  21) ; and  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  symbolicallanguagu  to  represent  their  deities  with 
human  forma  and  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were 
their  representatives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  represented 
with  the  horns  of  a bull.  {Egyptian  jintiquitiei,  vol.  ii.,p. 
295.  I2mo..  1836.) 

Osiris,  in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world 
below;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed  spirits. 
His  usual  attributes  are  the  high  cap.  the  tlsil  or  whip,  and 
the  crosier.  He  is  also  frequuiiily  represented  with  an  ai'ti- 
ficial  board. 

OSMAZOME,  a name  given  by  Th^nard,  and  adopted 
by  most  chemists,  to  a spirituous  extract  of  meat;  according 
however  to  Berzelius  it  is  not  a peculiar  subsiance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  difTercnt  bodies,  among  which  are  lactic 
acid  and  lactates.  In  tho  ojnnion  of  Berzelius  the  name 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  According  to  tho  experiments  of 
Chevreul  howe^e^  usinazome  contains  a peculiar  subsiance, 
to  which  be  has  given  the  name  of  creatin  (from  npiuc, 
flesh). 

Creatin  is  aolid,  inodorous,  insipid,  colourless,  and  has  a 
pearly  lustre:  it  docs  nut  act  upon  test  papers,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  right  prisms.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
1 *35  to  1*84.  Wlien  heated  it  crackles,  loses  water  at  212^, 
and  melts  without  being  discoloured;  but  ou  continuing 
the  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  ammonia.  At  65*  Palm, 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  about  1*2  part;  this  solution 
is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  saline  or  metallic  Substances. 
Tho  solution  slowly  decomposes,  exhaling  a distinct  ammo- 
niacal  odour  and  becoming  turbid.  Alcohol  and  most  acids 
also  diKMilve  it. 

O'SMIUM.  Tins  metal  was  discovered  by  Mr  Smithson 
Tennant,  in  the  year  1HU3,  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum 
[Plvtinuw],  along  with  another  metal  [Iridium].  This 
compound,  called  osmiuret  qf  iridium,  occurs  in  flat  grains 
and  hexagonal  crystals.  The  primary  form  is  a rhom- 
boid. Cleaves  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hardness  4*5 
to  5*1.  exceeding  that  of  native  platinum.  Colour  iron- 
grey  and  pale  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  19*5.  Insoluble  even  in  aqua  regia;  becomes 
black  when  fused  with  nitre,  and  when  heated  in  a tube 
exhales  a peculiar  odour. 

Berzelius  analyzed  three  varieties  of  osmiuret  of  iridium, 
from  Siberia,  with  ihu  annexed  results : — 


Osmium 

. 80 

74*9 

49*34 

Iridium 

. 20 

25*1 

46*77 

Rhodium  . 

3*15 

Iron  . 

0*74 

Palladium  . 

trace. 

100 

100* 

lOO’ 

The  separation  of  osmium  from  iridium  is  effected  by  a 
tedious  process.  This  metal  has  Uie  following  properties: — 
it  is  while,  with  a bluish  grey  lint.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  strongly  heated  it 
oxidizes.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a very  high  tempe- 
rature, acids  do  not  dissolve  it ; but  under  common  circum- 
stances it  dissolves  completely,  though  slowly,  in  nitric 
acid,  and  more  readily  in  aqua  regia.  In  both  these  coses 
osmic  acid  is  formed. 

Protoxide  of  Ozotiuot.— When  potash  is  added  to  a lolu- 

• uv«  (IL  W).  ‘ Ota  moH  rlabonta  (mkinny)  tlyW  l>«tosn 

Uiu  whtxe  aama  'l  dare  not  nraUon  oo  rich  «a  ocetslaa,'  Thai*  ti  no  doub* 
that  ti«  tncaiM  0»i:U.  CuniKire  il.  1/0. 
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tion  of  ehloride  of  osmium,  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  in 
the  slate  of  hydrate,  and  ts  of  so  dark  a grecit  colour  as 
to  appear  nearly  black.  This  hydrate  dis'tidres  ^luwly  in 
acids,  forming  dark  ^rocn  coloured  solutions  : these  do  nut 
ield  crvstals  by  evaporaiiun,  but  leave  green  or  greemsh- 
rown  translucent  residues.  When  the  hydrate  is  healed 
rather  below  redness,  tl  lo*^  water.  It  detonates  when 
httiied  With  certain  c«<mbu>«tible  bixltes. 

It  IS  corapo‘e<i  of  1 equivaWnlof  oxygen  9 + 1 equiTaloiit 
of  osmium  10U=I0B. 

Sfsquiffxulf  o/Otmium  has  not  been  procured  in  a sc- 
paiatu  aUte,  but  IS  oluained  in  cmnbination  with  ammonia 
when  the  binoxide  in  heated  with  excess  of  this  alkali; 
azote  is  evolved  during  the  operation  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a p'triion  of  the  binoxide  and  of  the  ammonia. 

liinoriiU  (if  Ojwiiurn  is  formed  and  precipitated  by  pour- 
ing a Solution  of  carbonate  of  .•>oda  int  • a satumted  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  osmuim  and  potassium.  The  preci- 
pitation takes  place  gradually,  and  after  veparaitng,  by 
means  of  hvdrordiloric  acid,  a little  soda  which  it  retains,  it 
is  obtained  in  a state  of  purity  ; it  is  of  a black  cohisr  and 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  consists  of  2 equivalents  of  oxygen 
lGd*l  equivalent  of  osmium  100=116. 

7VroTiV/c  qf  Oxmiuni  is  prepared  from  the  terehloride  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  binoxide  from  the  bichloride.  Its  ex- 
istence however  is  not  perfe«*ily  e«lahli9hed.  but  is  admitted 
by  Berzelius  from  onulogy.  If  it  exist,  it  of  course  con-isis 
of  3 equivalents  of  oxygen  24  + 1 equivalent  of  osmtura 
100=124. 

Ptroriih  nfOxmium,  or  Otmic  Aeiei  — This  is  a verv  curious 
compound,  differing  remarkably  from  all  the  prececling  sub- 
stances. It  is  obtained  whenever  osmium  is  burnt  in  the 
air  or  in  oxygen  gas.  or  when  the  metal  is  healed  with  hot 
iiitiie  acid.  It  is  white,  very  volatile,  extremely  fusible, 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizable.  It  passcssus  an  ex- 
tremely dii^agreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  Tins  pioperty  suggested  the  name  of  the  metal 
odor).  It  has  no  uetd  reaction,  except  that  of 
combining  with  alkalis,  furraiiig  compounds  which  are  called 
o»mittes.  When  sulphurous  acid  is  adde<i  to  a solution 
of  osroic  acid,  it  is  rendered  yellow,  orange,  brown,  green, 
and  blue,  de{>enilpnt  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  do- 
oxiiUzemenC  IS  earned  on.  It  siaius  the  skin,  is  acid  and 
poisonous.  It  is  composed  of  4 equivalents  of  oxygen 
32+1  equivalent  of  osmium  100*13.’. 

Chlorine  and  osmium,  according  to  Berzelius,  combine  in 
four  diflerenl  prop<.)rtii>nB,  and  sulphur  and  osmium  aUo 
unite  to  form  seveial  sulphuraU.  This  very  peculiar  metal 
also  forms  alloys  with  some  others,  but  these  compounds 
are  not  of  sufficient  iroporlance  to  require  a description. 

OSNABRUcK  (genersUy  written  Otnaburg  in  Eng- 
lish) IS  a pruvinceof  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  isdivided 
into  the  fultowiiig  parts -The  principality  of  Ofciiabr(ick, 
90  :i  square  miles;  the  lower  county  of  Lingen,  126^  »quare 
miles;  the  circles  of  Meppen  and  Emsbuhren,  693  ««|U8re 
miles;  and  the  county  of  Beiitheini,  390  square  miles:  the 
area  of  the  whole  U 212i  square  miles,  and  the  population 
227.000.  Tbo  whole  country  is  a pait  of  the  plain  of  north- 
ern Germany,  but  is  truveised  in  the  south  by  two  c aiiis 
of  hills;  viihin  and  to  tbo  south  of  these  hills  there  is 
good  arable  land,  but  ss  soon  as  you  Icatc  their  vicinity 
everything  is  changed.  Immense  heaths,  moors,  morasses, 
and  sandy  deserts  alternate  with  vast  levels;  except  near 
the  rivem,  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegciaiiim  scanty. 
This  province  contains  the  Huimling,  an  extensive  un- 
interrupted sandy  desert,  which  is  26  miles  tii  circumfer- 
ence. where  the  wmd  raises  columns  of  sand  as  in  the 
deserts  of  Afiu-a,  and  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
vast  and  impenetrable  morasses:  it  is  beyond  comparison 
the  ino«t  dismal  tract  in  all  Geimatiy.  The  large-t  nver  is 
the  Ems,  which  waters  only  the  wosiem  port,  and  becomes 
navigable  ofivr  being  joined  by  the  Hase,  ilie  second  pun- 1 
Cl  pal  river ; all  the  oilier  streams  arc  mere  nvuleis  or  brooks, 
ill  the  south  llieie  are  many  good  springs;  in  tlie  north 
they  are  feaer  and  have  more  or  less  a murs.-y  taste,  i he  '■ 
climate  is  teiuperaie,  but  the  bonioii  is  peneially  overca»t  j 
and  cloudy.  Feud  exhalations  ufiutiartsc*  I'rumihe  marshes,  ' 
but  do  nut  seem  to  be  injurious  to  heuUh,  fur  liuiiun  life  is 
as  long  here  us  elscw  here,  and  the  cattle  are  remarkable  for 
their  Kite  ami  beauiy.  Agriculture  nut  in  a Hourishing 
slate, auU  the  country  does  not  prou'ice  sulficieiit  corn  for  its 
own  coiisumpiiuiL  Hemp  ami  ttax  are  grown  m cuiisiderable  , 
quantuias.  There  u only  one  )>rincipal  nauufacture,  that  i 


of  linens,  which  ix  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent,  eip« 
cially  in  the  principality  of  Osnahruck  and  In  Linna. 
Though  rims  dered  as  an  occa>umal  occupation,  it  ts  oflen 
more  prufitoble  than  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  coarse 
linctis  (ralleil  0»i>aburgs)  annually  exported  is  2UU.P0O 
dollars.  I'he  thread  is  all  spun  in  the  country.  In  Uie 
circle  of  Moppen.  which  is  the  poorest  part  uf  the  eountry. 
and  IS  unable  to  support  the  scanty  population,  who  are  • 
very  industrious  and  temporato  people,  vast  quantities  of 
woolluu  Biuckin;pi  are  knu  and  exported  to  Holland.  They 
also  derive  notue  profit  from  the  breeding  of  burned  cattle, 
sheep,  und  bees.  They  export  also  a good  deal  of  turf  and 
peat.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  of  Meppen  (5000  or  6000 
perhapa)  go  m summer  to  find  work  in  Holland,  from  which 
they  annually  bring  back  18.000  or  20.000  pounds  sterling. 
Ttieie  are  some  woollen,  leather,  and  snuff  and  tobacco 
manufactories  in  the  large  towns,  and  shipbmldmg  is  car- 
riiMl  on  at  Papenburg,  where  above  sixty  ships  are  annually 
built. 

0:-nabruck  was  formerly  o bishopric  and  of  very  great 
antiquity,  being  the  hntt  that  was  founded  in  Saxony  by 
Charlemagne.  The  first  bUhop  was  Wido,  a Frieslander. 
After  tlie  Keformation  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  it  was  derided  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia that  It  should  he  governed  alternately  by  a Euroan 
Cathuhe  and  a Proiesiaiit  bishop,  the  latter  to  be  alwavs  a 
prince  of  tho  house  of  Brunswick-I.4ineburg.  As  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  was  generally  an  old  canon  and  the  Protest- 
ants always  chose  a young  prince,  the  country  remained  for 
a long  time  under  tliu  electoral  house  uf  Brunswick:  tbo 
last  bishop  uf  that  house  was  the  late  Duke  uf  York.  In 
the  year  1&02  the  country  was  made  over  to  Hanover  as  bd 
herclitary  temporal  principality,  m consideration  of  certaia 
territorial  cessions.  It  was  afierwards  annexed  first  to  iho 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  then  to  the  French  empirc,8ntl 
was  recovered  by  its  antieiit  sovcrei,;n  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. 

OsWAnniicK.  the  capital,  is  situated  in  52*  16'  N.  lat, 
and  9"  l'  E.  long.,  in  a valley  on  (he  river  Haeo.  It  it 
surrounded  with  a wall  and  ditch,  and  has  five  gates.  Like 
most  of  the  old  German  towns,  it  is  irregularly  built.  It 
is  the  seat  of  liie  provincial  goveinnieiu  und  chancery,  the 
residcme  of  a Roman  Catholic  vicar  general  and  chapter, 
and  of  a Lutheiati  cun-ristoiy.  The  must  remarkable  public 
buildings  are.  the  paUce,  built  in  1665,  the  cathedral.  Iho 
Roman  CailMihc  church  of  St.  John,  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  St  Mary  and  St.  Catherine,  and  (lie  fine  town-hall,  m 
which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  at  (he  saiQU 
lime  aa  at  Munster.  There  are  a Catholic  and  a Lutheran 
ymnasium,  a Lutheran  and  2 Roman  Catholic  orphan- 
ouses,  a seminary  for  sch<H>Ima>ters.  3 hospiiaU,  several 
I eiementary  schooU.  and  a Bible  Society.  The  inbahitant*, 
amounting  to  1 i.ono.  have  manufaeture^iof  coarse  woollena, 

I leutber.  linen,  and  tubacro.  The  huen  nianufactufed  in 
the  adjacent  country  is  brought  here  to  be  mea!»uicd  and 
stam]ied.  Tliere  are  several  blwacliing-grounds,  a paper- 
mill,  a chicory  rofl'ee  manufactory.  b:e.  - 

tlfakHpl;  Stein:  Stuve,  Bttcfir.  dr*  f-urtlfnlhnmt  Or- 
na/.riirA  : J.  Mihw-r.  Otnabr.  GetchicfUe;  Reiuhold,  Doe 
Bisthum  Otnabruck.) 

OSPREY.  [B\ld  Bizzard.] 

OSROh'NK-  (Mesoih.t.amia.} 

OsS.A.  MOUNI’.  [Thkssalyj 
OSSOL.\.  [Novara.  Vauu  m.] 

OSSEOUS  BRECCIA.  A considerable  number  of  tli« 
bones  of  raaimnalia  dneuverer]  by  geolu.,ica|  researches  have 
been  found  in  clefls  uf  hmi-stonu  rocks,  wholly  or  partmlly 
filled  by  a mingled  roa»s  of  calcareous  fragDienisatid  portiona 
of  bones,  moic  or  lew  perfectly  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
hm^'of^en  in  u cryHtallized  state.  This  bony  breccia  abound* 
in  the  clefts  of  the  limentonc  locks  of  Gibraltar,  Nice,  and 
other  parts  of  tiie  Meiiiterranean  shores;  and  in  Cuvier'* 
magnificent  work  ‘ Osi^eineiis  Fossiies’  * large  number 
of  interest  mg  quadrupeds  ami  some  birds  aresiatod  to  bavo 
been  obtained  fiom  them. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS.  In  the  article  Macrhbr*om  the 
circum^Unces  connected  with  the  nuhlicutioa  of  lliase 
piiem»s  and  of  others  which  preceded  them,  arc  briefly  tnen- 
iiimed.  MBcpher90u  allirmed  that  they  were  translationa 
made  by  himself  from  antlent  Ei>e  manuscripts,  which 
he  had  culleciefi  in  the  Highlands  of  Scoilaiid.  and  which 
wero  the  genuine  coro|>osiHuiis  of  Osyian.  a Highland 
poet,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  aad 
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wbote  pootical  works  bad  becDtransTnittod  orally  from  bard 
to  baru  and  from  a^c  to  age.  till  the  ititruduclion  of  the  art 
of  wi'iijijg  into  the  Highlands  afToidud  the  means  of  fixing 
tUom  in  ihoso  manuacripis  fiom  which  the  tianslations  were 
XDade. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  wan  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  boldly  pronounced  the  whole  of  ihu  poems  ascribed  to 
Oasiao  to  be  forgeries,  and  defied  Maepherson  to  produce  i 
a manuscnpi  of  any  Erse  poem  of  earlier  date  titan  the  mx- 
taeulb  century.  Hume.  Gibbon,  and  others,  though  they 
did  not  oxpreas  so  rlecidcd  an  opiniun.  seemed  to  more  than 
doubt  tbeir  authenticity.  On  lh»  other  side.  Dr  Blair  de- 
fended them  in  an  elaborate  ‘Critical  Disseriatiou Dr. 
Henry,  in  bis  * History  of  Great  Britain,'  founded  many  of 
bis  statements  relating  to  the  early  rundiuon  and  tnaiitiers 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  nortliern  jiart  of  the  island  e»|>o- 
cially,  upon  their  authority;  Ixird  Kamus.  m Ins  ‘Sketihes 
of  Man,'  appealed  to  them  os  substantiating  his  theories; 
Cesaroiti  annexed  to  bii  Italian  translaiiun,  which  im- 
proied  tlieir  beauties  and  softened  their  defects,  a di.»serta- 
tion  m which  he  s|>eaks  of  Ossian  as  equal  if  not  superior 
toHomer;  Arthur  Young  lent  hisaid  on  ihesame  side ; and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  seemed  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle in  the  cause  of  the  Gaehc  bard. 

In  the  year  IHOU.  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  tlie  first  edition  of  his  * History  of  Scotland  ’ a disserta- 
tion m which  heendeavoun.nl  to  establish,  from  hisiorual 
and  internal  evidence,  that  the  ‘ l\>etns  of  Ossiaii'  were,  with- 
out a single  exception,  entirely  (•puiiuus- 

The  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1797,  appointed 
a Coniiuitiee  to  inquire  into  the  autlumticity  of  the  ' Puems 
of  Ossian.*  A list  orquoiics  was  sent  to  every  |>erson  who 
was  likely  to  afford  mfuriualion  on  the  subjeei,  ancient  Erse 
and  Irish  manu-scriptswere  aa>iduou!>ly  smght  afier,  and  all 
the  traditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  wluch  had  any  re- 
lation to  the  subjects  of  the  po«  ns  were  carefully  collected 
lu  1806.  when  the  CoraniiUee  bad  completed  their  labours, 
they  published  their  Heporl,  with  the  name  of  Henry  Mac- 
kensie  annexed  to  it  as  their  chairman.  The  Re|H>rt  states, 
that  ‘the  Committee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one 
poem  thesamo  in  title  and  tenor  with  the  Poemsof  Ossian.’ 
About  the  same  time  wu  publislied  a splendid  edition  of 
‘The  Poemsof  O^Slan,  &c..  conianimg  the  Poetical  Works 
of  James  Maepherson,  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  Rhyme;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Malcolm  Laing.’  The  object  of 
these  notes  and  illustrations  was  to  destroy  the  authority 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  text. 

The  research,  the  aculeno>s.  and  the  close  reasoning  of 
Laing,  both  m his  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  to  his  crlitton 
of  the  poems,  together  with  the  admissions  made  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Highland  Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  de- 
cided the  question  against  Maepherson.  The  controversy 
however,  as  far  at  least  as  relate^  to  the  historical  auihurity 
of  the  poems,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  terminated.  In  ‘ The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History,  and  An- 
tiquities,’ by  F.  Skene,  a work  pubh.'thed  in  16.17.  at  the 
request  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Lutnlon.  we  are  informed, 
that  ‘by  a fate  altogether  singular  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
landers, a complete  body  of  iliuse  undent  vmiificd  bislunes 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Puems  of  Ossian’  (vul.  i, 
p.  2u6);  and  that  'the  value  of  Os-iau,  a*  an  hi»tuncal 
poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  wheibt.-r  the 
chief  part  of  those  poems  aie  of  autieiu  or  of  lundern  com- 
position, iheie  can  remain  little  doubt  that  in  bun  we  pos- 
sess the  oldest  record  of  the  liulory  of  a very  remote  age  * 
(vol  i..  p.  216). 

Having  thus  given  a short  rletail  of  the  nature,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  these  poems. 
We  sfisll  now  oflfer.  as  brietiy  as  we  can.  first,  what  u|  )>ear  to 
ut  to  oe  the  most  iraponant  fact»  and  arguments  which  hear 
Upon  their  auiheniiciiy,  and,  secondly,  our  own  estimate  of 
their  poetical  value. 

Of  the  languages  s|)oIten  bv  the  Gaelic  nations  who  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  kuiupe  in  the  lime  of  Julius 
Cvsar,  the  Irish  is  probably  that  which  lias  sufi'ered  least 
by  mixture  with  others.  The  Kr^e.  f|X)ken  in  the  Highiunds 
of  Soutland.  appruximale.s  sncloM^lv  to  the  ln»h.  that  it  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a dialect  of  it  than  a distinct  lan- 
guage. But  while  llie  Lieh  lias  beuii  a written  laiiguagu 
from  an  ara  probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  with  an  an- 
tient  alphabet,  and  a series,  no  only  of  baid»,  but  of  his- 
torical annalists,  of  whose  woiks  there  aie  luanuMM'ipts  still 
•xtMt  of  M early  a date  as  the  miilh  century,  there  is  no 


evidence  that  the  Erse  was  over  written  preriout  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  If  then  these  poems  were 
composed  by  0»sian,  in  Erse,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  must  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Imndred  years.  The  Irish,  wiih  all  the  advan- 
tage of  writing  to  fix  it,  has  sufl'ered  so  much  alioratiun,  that 
the  oldest  manusv'iipts  aic  understood  with  difficuiiv  even 
I by  lho>e  who  are  mo!»t  learned  in  the  language,  and  some 
are  quite  uiiinielligible.  We  have  therefore  a right  to  infer 
that  the  Erse,  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a people  at  least  os 
rude  as  the  Invh,  has  undergone  a similar  cliarige  ; and  that 
those  poems,  if  preserved  in  the  words  m whicli  they  were 
compuAL'd  by  llieir  supposed  author,  could  nut  be  understood 
by  the  present  lace  of  Highlanders.  * 

Maepherson  published  the  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of 
‘ Temura,'  but  it  w.ns  printed  from  a copy  in  his  own  har>d- 
writiug.  and  the  original  has  never  bi'cn  piuduced.  Mae- 
pherson of  Stratlimaalue,  a poet  w ho  assisted,  as  he  affirms, 
in  Iranscnbuig  the  poems  from  old  manuscripts  or  fruro 
oral  tradition,  said  that  one  of  thesw  old  manuscripts  wus 
datHil  in  HIU  : and  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  'Sketches  of  Man,* 
asserts,  that  the  four  first  books  of  ‘ Fmgal  ’ were  obtained 
from  a Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  in  1403.  and 
found  by  the  transiaiur  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt 
Marpher>on  told  him  so,  but  bedoesnut  say  that  be  »aw  ihe 
manuscript,  nor  ba.*,  it  ever  been  prorluced.  Indeed  the 
oldest  Sc^oiih  MS.  extant,  a ropy  of  Wintun's  Chrututlc,  in 
the  Ruyal  Library.  Edinburgh,  i»  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1420.  As  to  the  Else  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals  were 
made  by  Maepherson’s  friends  to  the  'Red  Book'  of  the 
bard  of  the  Clanronald  family,  which  was  in  Maepbersun's 
poasessiun,  and  was  said  to  coiiiain  'some  of  the  poems 
which  are  now  translated  and  published.'  ll  was  obiamod 
from  him,  but  not  till  he  was  actually  ihreaieneil  with  a 
prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and  wus  found  to  be 
a small  12mo.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  written  in 
Ihe  Irish  character,  and  dated  September  8,  iZ'itfi.  m the 
midst  of  the  songs,  ll  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem 
which  had  any  relation  to  Ossian,  a short  ballad  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Fians.  Another  appeal  was  made  to  ‘ a large 
folio  MS.’  called  the'  Re«l  Rhymer.’  winch  was  stated  to  have 
been  given  ‘ by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glunealladel  in  MuKivuri. 
lu  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kyles  in  Cnuideart.  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Maepherson.  It  contains  a variety  of  subjects,  such  as  some 
of  Ossiun’s  poems,  Highland  tales.  &c.’  l.,ainir  applied  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  gentleman  to  whom  MaruherMin  be- 
queathed Ins  MSS.  and  the  publication  of  bU  Krse*0>«ian' 
(mentioned  below),  for  the  production  of  this  MS.  We  give 
(he  result  of  this  application  in  Laing’s  own  words:  ‘In 

consequence  of  ihis  requisition,  nineteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes, in  quarto  and  octavo,  were  transmitted  (u  Edinburgh ; 
but  (be  " Red  Rhymer’*  in  folio,  the  only  remaining  MS. 
ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originaU  of  Ossian,  was 
not  pnxlui-ed.  Tbe  MbS.  consisted  of  medical  and  reli- 
gious treatises,  Irish  legends  and  legendary  hisiones,  an 
obituary,  a vocabulary,  genealogies.  &c.,  wii{i  many  of  the 
Irish  batleds  ascribed  to  Ossian,  but  not  a single  original, 
as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  of  Maepbersun's  pretended 
translation  of  Ossian.' 

A subscription  of  1000/  was  raised  by  Maepherson's 
countrymen  m khe  East  Indies  to  defray  (he  expense  of 
nuldisliing  the  supposed  Erse  >>riginals.  ll  was  plan-d  in 
MurpUer^on's  hand*,  and  be  reiimcfl  it  till  bis  death,  when 
he  lefr  It  to  be  applied  to  the  purp^ise  for  winch  it  was 
lai  ed.  In  1807  appealed  ‘The  Foetns  of  O-sian.  in  the 
i»riuiiial  Gaelic.  &c  ; with  Notes  and  Observauuna,  by 
Julin  M'Artliur,*  London.  3 vols.  6vo.  This  ediiiun  was 
accuropanied  by  u liieral  Latin  translation,  by  Robert  Mae- 
phunxm.  and  preceded  by  a disseiiation  on  tlie  auibenti- 
city  of  (he  poems  by  Sir  John  Smela.r.  Still  there  were 
no  aniicnl  inanusciipts;  the  'original  Gaelic'  was  printed 
entirely  from  Maepherson's  hand-writing,  and  corresponded 
literally  with  the  English,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  Ma<pherson  himself  He  had 
abundance  of  lime  for  this  task  Iwfore  be  died. and  is  known 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  it,  £ne,  iio4  English,  being 
his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a manuscript,  nor  a fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  of  any  antient  poem.  Rrseor  Irish,  which  Mac- 
plicTRun  has  translated  in  nis ‘Ossian,*  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. Ballads  indeed  there  are,  some  m £i>e,  but 
many  rooio  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Ossianio  heroes  are 
celebrated;  tbere^ia  a large  manuscript  cullection  of  them 
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in  the  Dublin  University  Library,  several  of  which  were 
published  by  Mi-^  Brooke  in  17h9  with  an  Enjtlish  jH>c«ical 
version;  and  there  arc  traditions,  not  only  in  Irolaml,  l*ul 
nlso  in  Scotland,  especially  in  Argyleahiro  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Highlands,  relating  to  Finyal,  Ossian, 
&e.  Some  of  thcac  ballads  and  traditions  have  supplied 
circurosiance#,  or  names,  or  incidenlal  allusions,  which 
have  been  worked  up  into  the  Ossianic  collection;  so  that 
the  Highland  reader  was  continually  reminded  of  something 
which  was  famdlar  to  his  imagination,  and  having  found 
parts  which  he  thought  he  knew,  was  ready  to  claim  the 
wlwlc-  These  materials  have  been  carefully  compared, 
b<ith  by  Laing  and  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  poems, 
and  the  use  which  has  been  made^of  them  in  each  instance 
specifically  pointed  out. 

According  to  ‘ Ossian's  Poems,’  Fingal  was  king  of  Mor- 
ven,  which  may  bo  supposed  to  renroscnt  Argyleshire  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  West  Highlands;  hero  he  had  his 
palace  of  Selina  (a  name  never  heard  of  before  the  publica- 
tion of  * Ossian’s  Poehis').  and  hero  his  father  Coinhal.  his 
grandfather  Trathal.  and  his  great- grandfather  Trenmor 
reigneil.  0>sian  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  and  Oscar  the  son  of 
Osman.  For  this  kingdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  in  theannaUof  the  Highlands  or  of  the  High- 
land clans;  in  sntne  Erse  ballads  however  and  Highland 
traditions  Fingal  and  Ossian  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
Highland  heroes,  but  in  others  they  are  mentioned  as  Irish. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  the  Irish  hards  are 
uniform  and  consistent  and  distinct  in  their  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists,  Fingal.son-in-lawofCormac, 
king  of  lx‘inster,  was  commander  of  the  Fiamia  Eirinn.  or 
Fians,  a military  race  who  existed  at  this  lime  in  Ireland. 
Fingal’s  palace  was  at  AlmUuin,  or  Allen,  in  Leinster, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  2“3.  In  the  reign  of  Cairbar,  the 
son  and  succeiwor  of  Cormac,  this  military  class,  or  militia 
as  they  have  been  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dangerous  presumption  and  the  dissentions 
among  their  own  body.  ‘ They  were  attacked,'  says  Moore 
{W»lory  r\f  Ireland,  \<i\.  L),  *by  the  united  force  of  almost 
all  the  royal  troops  of  the  kingdom  (the  king  of  Munster 
alone  taking  part  with  the  rebellious  Fians),  and  a battle, 
memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage,  ensued,  in  which  Osgar, 
the  sun  of  Oisin,  orOssian,  was  >lain  by  the  monarch's  own 
hand.'  This  wa.s  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  pi>em  of  ‘Temora.’ 

At  this  time,  and  fur  some  centuries  afterwards,  tl>c  name 
of  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  name 
of  Scoti,  or  Scots,  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  a warlike 
race,  w1k>  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
gradually  imposed  their  name  on  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  of  this  race,  Cairbar  Riada,  in  the  year  268.  led 
over  a colony  of  the  Scoti  from  Ireland,  and  established 
them  in  Argvleshire.  Kiada  had  a territory  in  Ireland 
named  Dalria^a,  and  the  district  obtained  by  his  colony  was 
called  Dalriadaalso.  They  had  (^eat  ditticulty  however  in 
maintaining  their  station  against  the  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents the  Picu,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
driven  back  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  year  603  a larger  colony 
was  led  over  by  Fergus  MacErth,  who  established  the  king- 
dom of  Dalnada,  which  aflenrards  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the 
name  of  Sooti  on  tl>e  inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  on  the 
country,  as  had  previously  been  done  in  Ireland.  Thus  the 
Highlanders  became  connected  with  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  through  them  derived  their  traditions  of  Fingal  and 
Oisian. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  evidences  of  forgery 
afforded  by  single  circumstances  and  minor  details  in  the 
various  poems.  Such  evidences  are  in  fact  diffirsed  through 
the  whole  of  them,  and  meet  us  at  every  step,  either  in  sen- 
timents inconsistont  with  the  rude  slate  of  society  at  the 
time,  in  the  omission  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwellings,  the 
d^es^es.  tlie  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants,  os  well  os  all  mention,  even  incidentally,  of 
animaU  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  Such  omissions  could  hardly  have  been  made 
by  a poet  who  was  familiar  with  the  manners  and  objecis  of 
that  a.'e,  and  was  himself  a party  in  the  events  which  he 
de»ci  tbes. 

Tu  hhov  the  modern  materials  and  workmanship  of  the 
p>iein«.  Laiiig  has  |>«iiucd  out.  in  numerous  nusaages.  iinila- 
iiotis  uf  the  Btblo,  ami  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  others. 
Many  of  these  imitations  are  obvious  enough,  but  others  are 


mere  casual  resemblances  of  phrases  and  words,  which  a 
genuine  iranslator  might  have  easily  fallen  into  in  rondering 
a real  original. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  ' Critical  Dissertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Os»ian  ’ was  originally  delivered,  soon  after  the 
flr.vt  publication  of  * Fingal,'  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  as 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  This  Critical  Dissertation,  an  elaborate  com- 
osiiioD  of  nearly  pure  nonsense,  which  expresses  nn- 
ounded  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poenns, 
and  bestows  (he  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them 
as  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  Homer,  aildcd  to 
the  natural  astonishment  that  such  poems  should  have 
been  pro«luced  by  a Gaelic  bard  in  the  Ihinl  eentury,  ex- 
tended their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  Rrilain,  but 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  ; and  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
them.  This  fever  has  in  a great  measure  subsided,  but 
Osfiiun  has  still  his  admirers,  and  the  Dissertation,  no  doubt, 
its  readers.  To  us  it  appears  that  almost  everything  which 
gives  intrinsic  value  to  other  poems  is  wanting  in  (he^c. 
We  read  them  with  almost  uninlerrupteil  incredulity.  Tlie 
characters  represent  a race  of  men  which  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  e%'cr  to  have  existed.  The  events  and  incidents, 
so  far  as  Ibev  are  intelligible  and  there  is  anyihing  ap- 
proaching to  (detail,  are  such  as  we  cannot  even  iroagino  to 
have  occurred  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  All 
good  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  truth  and  distinctness  of 
Its  representations;  and  it  has  always  been  remarked  of  the 
greatest  ppets  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  external 
nature  and  watched  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  groalcst  diligence  ; and  this  appearance  of  truth  is  pre- 
served not  only  in  such  poetry  as  represents  the  actual  ap- 
pearances of  nature  and  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
but  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  which  passes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Homer,  with  whom  Ossianbas  been 
so  absurdly  compared,  the  scenes  arc  perfectly  paporamic  ; we 
never  imagine  that  we  arc  looking  at  a picture : the  objecis 
themselves  arc  before  our  eyes ; we  are  present  at  theesents  ; 
the  persons  are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  peculiarities 
and  wc  can  trace  their  motives  of  action  ; when  they  express 
theiuielves  in  such  or  such  a w-ay,  we  can  tell  what  passion 
it  was  that  moved  them,  or  what  specific  object  they  had  in 
view.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  0«sinn.  Everything 
I is  vague  and  indistinct;  the  scenes  are  all  confused;  and 
the  images,  undefined  as  they  arc.  seem  to  recur  continu- 
ally. Hence  nothing  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  ; nothing 
fixes  itself  upon  t lie  memory.  There  is  no  discrimination  of 
i character.  We  are  informed  indeed  that  some  are  old  and 
' some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and  some  cruel,  but 
even  these  broad  personal  distinctions  we  should  hardly 
have  discovered  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  thoughts  or 
manner  of  speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himseir  in  nearly 
the  same  way,  and  a wearisome  repetition  of  affected  senti- 
mentality pervades  the  whole. 

Without  aomctliiiig  however  of  the  substance  of  poetry, 
so  high  a reputation  as  these  poems  once  had  could  hardly 
have  been  obtained.  Maepberson  was  a Highlander,  and 
had  lived  among  mountain  scenery  from  his  infancy;  nnd 
though  many  of  his  pictures,  even  of  that  scenory,  are  faNe, 
still  there  are  sketches  interspersed  throughout  all  the 
)>oeras  which  are  true  and  beautiful. 

Rut  the  great  charm  of  Ossian’s  poems  is  in  the  language. 
A rich  stream  of  harmony  flows  through  all  of  them,  which 
many  aro  sensible  of  who  are  quite  incapable  of  judging  nf 
I the  truth  of  the  representations  or  the  propriety  of  the 
I thoughts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a letter  to  Anna  Seward, 
says,  ‘ Most  Highlanders,  after  they  have  become  complete 
masters  of  English,  continue  to  think  in  their  own  language; 
and  it  is  to  roc  demonstrable  that  Maepherson  thought 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic,  although  he  wrote  it 
down  in  English.  This  gave  a great  advantage  to  him  in 
forming  the  style  of  Ossian,  which,  though  exalted  and 
modified  accoming  to  Maepherson's  own  ideas  of  modern 
taste,  is  in  great  part  rut  upon  the  model  of  the  tales  of  the 
sennachies  and  bards.’  M'Cullorh,  in  his  * Letters  from  the 
Highlands,’  addressed  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  expres-es  an 
opinion  Kimewhat  dilVercnt,  and  remarks,  that  the  ori- 
ginal poems  were  in  verse,  and  that  a great  part  of  Uicir 
beauty  must  have  been  lost  in  a prose  translation.  If  he 
had  examined  that  prose  with  attention,  he  would  have 
found  a must  careful  rhythmical  elaboration  of  refined 
English,  with  which  the  rude  versification  of  any  poems  or 
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ballads  n^hicb  exist  either  in  Irish  or  Erse  would  not  bear 
a comparison.  Indeed  as  a specimen  of  rhythmical  prose 
wo  have  nothing  equal  to  the  Ossianic  poems  in  our 
language.  Every  part  is,  in  this  respect,  worked  up  with 
extreme  care ; there  are  whole  lines  following  consecutively 
of  iambics  nearly  pure,  but  generally  intermixed  with  other 
measures  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  an  eflect  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  The  sentences  also  are  very  short,  which 
afbirds  tne  means  of  adjusting  lire  pauses  so  as  to  conceal 
the  obviously  versified  structure  which  the  lines  would 
have  otherwise  assumed ; and  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  this 
‘ numerous  prose.*  poetical  epithets  and  phrases,  drawn 
from  poets  aiuicnt  and  modern,  are  scattered  lavishly  over 
the  whole. 

OSSIFICATION  is  the  formation  of  bone.  The  natural 
process  is  already  considered  in  the  article  Bonk,  and  that 
bv  which  injuries  uru  healed  in  the  article  Fractl'RI. 
Oniiatural  ossification  is  observed  in  several  tissues  of  the 
body.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in 
wliii-h  it  almost  constantly  occurs  in  advancing  years.  In 
most  persons  bone  begins  to  form  in  these  parts  after  the 
fiftieth  year;  it  sometimes  commences  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  forty,  but  is  often  delayed  to  a much  later  period; 
and  Harvey  relates  that  in  the  body  of  Thomas  Parr,  who 
died  in  his  163rtl  year,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  still 
flexible  and  soft  The  change  is  generally  earlier  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  it  affects  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
sooner  than  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  those  of  the  windpipe 
are  most  liable  to  become  osseous.  Ossification  of  the  rar- 
lilagcs  of  the  ear.  nose,  and  Eustachian  tube  is,  on  the  con- 
trary', extremely  rare,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  it  is  not  particularly  connected  with  old  age.  The 
cariilngos  of  the  moveable  joints  never  ossify. 

The  tendinous  tissue  is  that  which,  next  to  the  cartila- 
ginous. is  most  subject  to  ossification.  This  change  is  not 
uncommon  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  that 
ure  much  exerted,  and  io  the  ligament  of  some  fixed  or 
scarcely  moveable  joints.  Small  pieces  of  bone  are  also  not 
unfrcquonily  formed  in  the  dura  mater  [BraitH;  and  these 
are  one  of  the  sources  of  inrurable  epilepsy.  Bone  is  also 
sometimes  formed  in  the  fibrous  coals  of  the  spleen  and 
liver. 

Osbificalion  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  false  mem- 
branes produced  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
more  rarely  in  those  of  the  pericardium  ; and  it  is  a oommon 
process  in  the  adhesions  which  form  between  the  heads  of 
bones  ex(>osed  by  ulceration  of  their  cartilages,  producing 
the  most  fixeil  kind  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 

A few  remarkable  cases  are  recorded  of  ossification  of  the 
muscles.  There  is  a skeleton  in  the  museum  of  tlie  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  in  which  it  has  taken  place  to  such 
an  extent  that  nearly  all  the  bones  must  have  been  im- 
movably fixcrl  by  the  traniformation  of  the  tissues  by  which, 
in  the  healthy  state,  they  are  moved.  In  equally  rare  cases 
the  crystullinu  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  [Evs},  and  some 
other  parts,  arc  found  converted  into  bone. 

In  all  these  examples  the  material  formed  exactly  resem- 
bles true  bone  in  its  minute  structure  and  chemical  compo- 
. sition.  In  other  cases,  as  in  ossification  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  substance  deposited  is  composed  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  a<  bone  is.  but  its  particles  have  no 
definite  arrangement.  That  which  is  ca11e<l  ossification  of 
the  heart  is  not  an  affection  of  the  proper  substance  of  that 
organ,  but  of  its  valves,  in  which  earthy  matter  is  sometimes 
deposited,  so  as  to  render  them  stiff  and  unyielding,  and 
destroy  the  pliancy  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions.  A depo'>ition  of  earthy  matter  in  any 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  w among  the  rarest 
diseases,  but  such  cases  are  od  record.  [Heart,  Diseases 

OK.] 

The  disease  namurl  ossification  of  the  arteries  consists  in 
the  deposiition  of  plates  or  rings  of  hard  earthy  substance  in 
their  middle  elastic  coats.  This  deposition  is  preceded  by 
that  of  a peculiar  soft  opaque  yellow  substance,  which  be- 
comes gradually  hardened.  The  deposition  of  this  yellow 
substance  in  the  largo  arteries  is  so  common  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  the  biKly  of  an  adult  m whom  it  lias  not 
taken  place  to  a greater  or  less  extent;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quenily  commences  in  early  childhood.  The  change  to 
eartliy  matter  does  not  commonly  lake  place  before  the  thir- 
tieth year,  and  is  very  goneral  after  the  sixtieth.  The 
roughuess  and  irregularity  which  it  produces  in  the  large 


arteries,  the  ulceration  of  their  lining  membranes  which 
oflen  accompanies  it,  and  the  dilatation  consequent  on  their 
loss  of  elasticity,  arc  common  causes  of  dyspnma  and  dropsy. 
The  same  changes  are  frequent  in  the  arteries  of  the  leg*, 
and  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  they  produce 
generally  gives  rise,  if  life  is  sufiiricntly  prolonged,  to  the 
affeclion  called  gnngrtena  senilis.  [Akterie.s,  Diskasksoe.] 

OSSORY,  &n  Irish  biiiliupric,  mcludeiJ  in  the  et-elesias- 
tieal  province  of  Dublin.  The  diocese  is  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  that  of  Kildare,  on  tlio  north-east  and  cfl'.t  \ry  that 
of  Leiglilin,  on  the  soulh-unst  by  that  of  Kerns  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Waterford,  on  the  smith-went  by  that  of 
Lismoro,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cashel,  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  KillaliiC.  A small  portion  of  tliR  diocese  is 
detached  from  the  mam  part,  and  is  surrouiukHlon  the  north 
by  the  bishopric  of  Meaili,  and  on  all  other  siiL's  by  that 
ofKilIaloc.  The  extreme  length  of  the  diocese  of(.>ssory 
from  north  to  south  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  (Mrmoir  qf,i 
Map  of  freiaudt  and  by  the  Ecclcsiistical  Commission 
(Pari.  Po}>rr.t  for  1837,  vol.  xxi.)  at  36  Irish  or  46  English 
miles ; the  breadth  at  23  Irish  or  2!)  English  miles ; and  tho 
area,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  346,000  Irish  or  3jj,8C*J  English 
acres.  By  taking  the  length  in  the  direction  froth  nortli- 
north-weat  to  south-south-east  the  length  is  49  Irish  or  61 
or  62  English  miles,  and  the  breadth  17  Irish  or  22  Engli.sh 
miles.  The  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  county 
I of  Kilkenny,  a good  part  of  Queen's  County,  and  a small 
I portion  of  king’s  County.  It  takes  its  name  from  a di.«trict, 
not  from  a town. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  early  in  tho  fifth  century, 
and  was  established  in  the  first  instance  at  Saigair,  now 
Seikyran  or  St.  Kyran,  a parish  which  form«  Iho  detached 
part  of  the  diocese  mentioned  above.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved (x.n.  1052)  to  Aghaboo  or  Agliavoe.  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Queen's  County,  and  finally  (near  the 
close  of  the  twcIAh  century)  to  the  borough  of  IrishUnvn, 
which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Tho  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Csnice,  is  a large  and  handsome  pile,  built 
in  the  twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  chiefly  of  early  English  architecture,  with  a low 
massive  tower  at  the  intersection  of  tho  nave  and  transepts. 
[Kilkenny,  City  of.]  The  cathedral  establishment  com- 
prehends a dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  arch- 
deacon, seven  prebendaries,  and  three  vicars  choral.  The 
bishop  has  a good  house  close  to  the  cathedral. 

The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  1831,  was  3859/.  0«.  6{d..  the  net  in- 
come for  the  same  period  3.122/.  II/.  Oft/.  The  lands  l>e- 
longing  to  the  see  comprise  21, 730  statuleacres  of  profitable 
land.  Tlie  bishop  presents  to  the  dignities  and  prebends 
m the  cathedral,  and  to  twenty-two  other  benefices. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  was  given  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  (a.d.  1 792)  at  1 36  ; tho  number  of  benefices  at  56  ; 
of  churches  at  36  ; and  of  glebe-houses  12.  By  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Purl.  Ihiprrs 
for  1837,  vol.  xxL)  the  number  of  parishes  was  given  nt 
128,  the  number  of  benefices  at  S9;  32  of  them  single 
parishes  and  27  unions.  Of  the  59  benefices,  only  46  bad 
churches ; there  were  three  chapels-of-ease : making  49 
places  of  worship  of  tho  establishment,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 9170  persons.  The  population  of  the  diocese  in 
1834  was  estimated  by  the  Qimmissioncrs  of  Public  In- 
struction at  222,325;  vis.  12,361  members  of  the  esiablishcd 
church.  209,848  Catholics,  8 Presbyterians,  and  108  other 
Protestant  dissenters.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  by 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (Rirl.Pajierit  for  I «35, 
vol.  xxxiii.)  was  58  for  the  establishment  (of  which  52  were 
churches).  94  for  Catholics,  and  4 for  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians  had  no  meeting-house  in  the  diocese. 
The  number  of  benefices  as  well  as  of  ehurches  slightly 
varies  in  this  Report  from  that  Quoted  above.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  estabi  ishment  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation wa-s  little  more  than  half  the  average  proportion  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland  ; that  of  the  Catholics  luaterially  above 
the  average  ; that  of  Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters very  much  below  the  average. 

The  number  of  day-schools  in  the  diocese,  according  (o 
the  Second  Repi>rt  of  the  Commissioners  of  I^ublie  Instruc- 
tion (Part.  Pawrt  for  1835,  vol.  xxxiv.)  was  398 ; of  which 
220  were  wholly  supported  by  payraeiils  from  the  pai'ont.sof 
the  children,  and  88  whollyorin  part  by  endowmenlor  sub- 
scription : IS  of  these  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  The  total  number  of  chihlrcn  at 
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•chool  iras  computed  at  20,976  ; of  ) S,B66  children  contained 
in  the  fechooU  from  which  returns  were  mudu.  11,449  were 
boys,  719S  girhs  and  ot  the  sex  was  not  tiiK-cifled.  The 
computed  pru{Miriion  of  children  at  i>chool  lu  the  total  popu* 
latiuii  wus  9‘44  {>er  cent.,  being  cuusiderabiy  abu\u  the 
average  of  Ireland. 

Tins  see  has  been  united,  by  virtue  uf  tW  Act  3 & 4 
Will.  IV  , to  the  adjarcni  ^ec^  ot  Leiahlin  and  Ferns. 

OST.\DE.  ADlil.VN  V.\N,  wojs  tMrn  in  Iblo,  in  the 
city  of  Liibeck  ; but  though  a German  by  birth,  he  is  alwayi 
oonsidereii  to  Wlong  to  tlie  Dutch  schuc>l.  ha\ing  formed 
his  style  m lluUand,  where  he  studied  under  Fiank  lluls 
and  IS  said  to  hare  recciwd  some  iustruenun  from  Rein- 
brandl.  In  the  m'IiooI  of  Frank  IIuG  lie  foiined  uii  ac- 
quaintance with  Brouwer,  who  beeiiniu  Ins  intimate  fricml 
and  a iviser.  Like  Riouwer,  lie  chose  Ins  subjects  tn>m  tow 
life,  such  as  farni'houses,  stable',  and  the  inierior  of  ale* 
bouses:  liie  figures  are  generully  occupied  in  drinking, 
smoking,  and  the  like;  rural  s)Mris.  mIU^o  weddings,  and 
countrywomen  engaged  in  their  d>Hne-iic  employments, 
wore  the  scenes  ami  the  chaia'lers  with  wlneli  he  was 
familiar.  Hut  though  in  the  choice  of  In»  subjects  he  had 
no  regard  to  tdegance.  and  though  lu*  tu<ik  what  he  had 
before  bitn.  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  hU  com- 
positions are  so  spirited,  tiiere  is  sindi  truth,  nature,  and 
life  in  Ins  little  pictures,  iheie  is  such  delicacy  in  his  pencil, 
such  warmth,  transparency,  and  biilUancy  m Ins  colouring, 
and  such  a profound  knowledge  of  the  chiarosi'uru,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  gemus  and  execution.  The 
following  IS  the  character  given  of  Inm  by  Fuseli:—* 

* Adrian  vanO»tudu,  mure  properly  than  any  other  Dutch. 
Flemish,  or  German  artist,  may  be  said  to  have  raised 
flowers  from  a dunghiH.  lie  has  c.intentiHl  himself  to  traca 
the  linuwhich  ju»t  discmninaies  the  ammal  from  the  brute, 
and  aiampa  his  actors  with  instinct  rather  than  with  pas- 
sions. Ho  has  personilled  the  diegs  of  vulgarity,  without  re- 
commending them  by  the  mirsl  evanescent  feature  of  taste, 
and  yet  decoys  our  curiosity  to  dive  wiib  him  into  the  habita- 
tion of  filth,  beguiles  our  eye  to  dwell  on  the  loathsome  in- 
mates and  coutciils,  and  surprises  our  judgment  into  im- 
plicit admiration,  by  a truth  of  chari’iclcr,  an  energy  of  effect, 
a breadth  and  genialily  of  touch  and  finish,  which  leave  no 
room  for  censure.  U he  is  le-s  silvery,  less  airy  than 
Teniers,  he  is  far  more  vigorous  and  gleaming : if  his  forms 
be  more  squat  and  brutal,  they  uro  ler>s  funtaslic  and  more 
natural;  if  he  groups  with  less  umemiy,  he  fur  excels  the 
Fk'inmg  m depth  and  real  cmupositiou/ 

Ostuile's  figures  were  so  much  adimied,  that  be  was  fre- 
queiitly  sulicited  by  the  most  eminent  contemporary  artists 
to  paint  the  fiitures  in  their  land.H'a;'t*s.  His  best  works  are 
extremely  scarce  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  Dr.  Waagen, 
in  Ins  valuable  work  ’ On  Art  and  .VrUsis  in  England,’  de- 
scribes several  of  Ostade's  works  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  .\shburton.  Mr.  Hope,  hw  late  Majesty 
CeorKO  IV.,  Mr.  Beckford.  and  in  the  Bmigewater  and 
Dulwich  gallem*s.  Osia<)u  died  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  75. 

OSTADE.  ISAAC  VAN,  born  at  Uibcck  in  1617,  was 
the  brother  of  Adrian,  from  whom  ho  learned  the  art  of 
painiirig,  and  whu-o  manner  he  imitated  so  closely  that 
sumo  uf  his  copies  after  Admin  have  been  fre(|uently 
a.<icribe4l  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which  liindcrcd 
him  from  acquiring  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 
have  atluined.  He  is  generally  choracteh-ed  os  much  inferior 
to  his  brother,  but  Dr.  W.iagen.  after  carefully  examining 
hi'  pictures  in  the  collecliuna  in  Kir.'Iand,  say.-v  uf  him:  — 

* Gieat  injustice  is  dune  to  Laac  van  Ostade  by  the  pwr  ^ 
pictures  of  country'  life  which  arc  frequently  ascribed  to  him  { 
m the  galleries  in  Germany.  In  Holland,  in  Pans,  and  j 
above  all  in  England,  we  luiiy  be  cxinvmced  that  in  his  vil- 
lage scenes  and  m his  winicr-inecCi.  he  is  a wholly  original 
master,  and  by  no  me.vns  inferior  to  his  brother.*  The  j 
Doctor  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  terms  of  im<|ualified  ' 
acliniraiion  a picture  by  Isaac  (1  foot  9 inches  high  and  | 
I foot  6 indies  wide)  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  , 
who  paol  40U  guineas  (not  4OU0,  a-*  it  stands  lioth  in  the  1 
German  and  tlie  English,  through  a typographical  error) 
for  it— a price  which  the  Doctor  thinks  reasonable  in  com- 
parinon  With  others  Dr-  Wuagon  dcMTibes  other  capital  : 
pictures  by  Isaac  van  Ostade  at  Lord  Ashburton's,  in  ' 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  in  the  private  collection  uf  1 
George  IV. 

O^END  (properly  written  Oivit^nd*),  a fortified  town  | 
and  seaport  of  West  Flanders,  in  51''  14'  N-  lat.  and  2®  54'  1 


E.  long.,  1 2 miles  west  from  Bru|;es  and  25  miles  east-north- 
east from  Dunkirk.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built.  In 
1634  It  contained  1403  hoiisos.  57  streets,  and  5 M|uares, 
3 rhur'  hes,  6 schiKils,  a prison,  an  hospital,  and  a town- 
hall.  which  is  a large  and  plain  but  handsome  buildm?; 
the  {Mipulation  is  11,390.  The  town  stamls  upon  a plain, 
and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
iiiiich  frequented  during  the  summer  as  a watering- plai'c ; 
the  sea-baihii.g  is  good,  and  there  are  exceUenl  baths.  Tba 
ramparts  form  an  agreeatile  promenade. 

Oaieiid  has  great  facilities  for  carrying  oil  tnule  with 
the  interior  by  means  of  canals.  Tlie  Ostend  and  Bruges 
canal  is  of  suflicient  dimensions  to  allow  the  largest  India- 
mun  to  ]iass  through  it.  The  Nieu{M>rt  canal  termmates  at 
Ostend : and  by  iho  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  which  is 
a cuiitmuation  uf  the  cutting  from  0>tend  to  Bruges,  and 
which  rounuunirates  with  the  Schelde,  Ostend  is  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Tbi.'  town  has 
recxmily  been  rendered  of  more  importance  by  tho  system 
of  roilrohds  cstabli'he<l  in  Belgium,  by  which  it  is  immiately 
connecicd  with  hruge»,  Ghent,  Cknirlray,  Tcrminde.’Ma- 
linus,  Brusseds,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Tirleroonl,  and  Liege. 
By  nicatis  of  these  works  passengers  landing  at  O-tend  may 
reach  l.iilge  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The  commumcaiiim 
wi.h  England  is  kept  up  by  atcam-vesseb,  which  leave 
l/mdon  and  return  twice  in  every  week,  performing  the 
1 vovage  in  about  14  hours. 

The  number  of  vcsseU  that  arrived  and  cleared  from  the 
purl  in  each  of  the  years  from  1633  to  1636  was  us  fol- 
lows : — 

Jnvard*.  Oulwutb. 

Loadi'l.  In  BaIU*t.  Loaded-  la  RalUnt. 

Toni.  Shii«.  Tonpi.  Toni.  Ton*. 

IH5  9C..«-S  le  ].;J3  b/*>  61  iiS  3KS 

IH.H  St'S  54  »7  426  4Mie7  \'J!7 

1.1a  aai  w.'Ki  r*  *.m  stj  ssuss  n» 

133$  bcMi  11  364  »i.s05  164  20,668 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  wool,  wine, 
and  British  manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  agri- 
cultural produce,  linens,  leather,  oak  bark,  tallow,  unci 
salt. 

Ostend  was  a small  village  in  the  ninth  century,  but  two 
centuries  later  the  port  was  niuch  freijuenled.  Old  Ostend 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea  m 1334.  In  1372  tho  nrwnt  Os- 
tend was  merely  a fishing-place.  It  was  encloseu  wiili  walls 
by  Philip  the  G(v>d  in  1445,  but  was  not  n*gularly  fortified 
until  15b3  bv  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  sustained 
a siege  in  this  town  against  the  Spaniards,  which  began 
in  1601  and  lasted  until  1604,  when  it  surrendered  by 
capitulation.  It  is  said  that  the  besieged  lost  during  this 
time  50.000  men,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was 
even  more  considerable.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  allies 
in  1706,  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Holland  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1745,  aAer  a 
siege  of  m days,  in  which  the  town  was  greatly  injured,  and 
restored  it  in  1748.  In  1 794  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  reinainod  in  their  posaession  until  1814,  having  been 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English  in  1798.  Little 
trade  was  carrie<l  on  during  the  war,  but  many  privateers 
were  filled  out  from  tho  port. 

OSTERSUND.  [.SwanEtf.] 

OSTERVALD,  .TEAN  FRE'DBRIC,  born  at  Ncuf- 
chSlel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1663,  studied  at  Sautnur, 
Orleans,  ai.d  Paris,  aAer  which  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  1699  was  appointetl  pastor  of  the  Refonned 
church  of  the  town  of  Neufchfitel.  He  became  noted  for 
his  zeal  in  instructing  his  flock,  as  well  us  for  his  theological 
learning.  He  published  an  edition  uf  the  Bible  in  Frencii, 
with  arguments  or  e.xplonaiory  heads  to  the  books  and 
chapters,  which  became  very  popular  among  the  French 
Protestants  under  the  name  of  'Ostcrvald's  Bilde,' and  uf 
which  there  have  been  several  reprints.  He  pubii'-hcd  also, 
J.  ‘ Abrfg^ de  I'llisloire  de  la  Bible;’  2,  ’Traiu-  dv**  .Sources 
de  la  Corruption  qtii  rvgne  aujourd’hui  purrai  les Chretiens ;’ 
3,  ‘ Traii£  conire  1 Impurei^;^4,  aCaiechism  which  is  much 
used  in  the  French  Protestant  churche**.  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  ‘Cntcchismc  d’Oslervald  ; ’ 5,  ‘ Ethics  Chris 
tiaua:'  and  other  relit^ioiis  works.  Osiervatd  died  nt  Neuf- 
ehdtel.  in  1747,  louch  regretted.  He  and  his  niu  friends, 
J.  .\.  Turretin  of  Genova  and  Samuel  Worenfi-ls  of  Buicl, 
did  much  towanl  the  revival  of  religion  in  Switzerland; 
thev  were  sivled  tho  ' Triumvirste  of  Swi^s  Divines.* 
(i'STIA.  OSTIUM  TIBERI'NUM.  the  name  of  the 
fbrmcr  port  of  Rome,  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
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Tiber,  i#  16  tnflet  from  the  capital.  The  ontient  town  of 
O^iiia,  which  was  situated  bcluw  the  fork  of  the  nrer,  spread 
in  a semicircular  form  alurit;  a bend  made  by  the  left  or 
southern  branch,  on  a piece  of  ground  shglitly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  sand  and  marshes.  Oatia  was  found- 
ed by  Ancus  Marcius,  according  to  Strabo.  It  stood  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  between  the  nver  and  the  Locus  0»tia>, 
now  Stagno  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communicated  with 
the  sea.  but  is  now  sepiarated  from  it  by  a cunsidoriblo 
tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Buvacciano,  in 
which  the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  muoicd.  It  was  open 
however  and  unprotected,  for  we  road  in  Cicero  {Pro  Legu 
Mauilia,  xii.)  that  the  Cdician  pirates  captured  and  plun- 
dered the  Heet  moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  name.  This  anchorage  ground  Iras  long  been  illlefi 
up  with  sand,  and  the  sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old 
Ostia.  Strabo  (p.  231.  Casaub.)  describes  Ostia  as  Iiaring 
no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  be- 
come so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.  Rutilius  Numaiianus  (a.u.  420)  informs  us 
that  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber  was  become  inipass' 
able  on  account  of  the  sand,  but  tliat  small  boats  could 
still  enter  it.  In  the  previous  century  Mtnucius  Felix 
8[>eakt  of  Ostia  os  being  a very  agreeable  residence,  with  a 
mild  climate  and  perpetual  verdure.  In  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius, about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Ostia  was  in 
a ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  which  cover  a considerable 
8{)are.  but  are  mere  sbaMiess  masses  of  small  stones  held 
together  by  cement.  Excavations  have  been  made  and 
some  statues  and  inscriptions  have  been  found.  There  are 
some  remains  of  a temple  and  of  a theatre.  Poggio.  in 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Ostia  with  Cosmo  de’  Me- 
dici, addressed  to  his  countryman  Niccoli,  complains  of  the 
deiastation  committed  in  his  time;  he  saw  people  employed 
ill  turning  a temple  of  marble  into  lime. 

The  roads  of  Ostia  being  filled  up  and  the  southern 
branch  of  the  river  having  become  impa>»able  for  vessels, 
Claudius,  and  after  him  Trajan,  thought  of  supplying 
Rome  with  a new  port  near  the  right  or  nurthern  tnouih  uf 
the  river.  The  port  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Tolila,  IS  now  become  a stagnant  lagune,  (he  sea  having 
retired  nearly  two  miles  on  that  side  also.  There  are  somu 
remain-<  of  the  walls  and  aque>luct.  and  the  place  letams 
the  name  of  Porto. 

In  the  middle  ages  Oitia  somewhat  revived.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  occupied  by  Ladiiilaus.  king  of 
Naples.  It  was  fortified  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  built  the 
castle.  The  French,  who  had  seized  it,  were  driven  away 
bv  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  whose  tro- 
phies aro  still  in  the  cathedral  There  are  now  about  tOO 
inhabitants  at  Ostia  in  winter  and  about  ten  in  summer. 
There  is  a small  cathedral  in  goiKl  taste,  a bishop’s  palace, 
anri  a few  other  habitable  buildings.  The  castle  or  fort 
of  O^tia  consists  uf  three  or  four  lofty  hut  ruinous  brick 
towers,  united  by  a curtain  and  surrounde<l  by  a ditch. 

(GeU*s  Topography  of  Pom^andiis  and  Map 

acenmpanving  it;  Val^rv,  f'uyage*  eu  liaJie.) 

055TI.\K^  [SiBKKiA.] 

OSTRACEANS.  [OrsrxRs] 

OSTRACISM,  the  name  for  a singular  institution  exist- 
ing for  some  time  among  the  Athenians.  When  any  man 
became  conspicuous  by  wealth  or  by  power,  from  whatever 
sc.urcc  derived,  and  was  in  consequence  thought  likely  tu 
oonceis'c  plans  of  ambition  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  tbe  stability  of  the  existing  form  of  guvernrnent.  this 
initilulion  enabled  the  Athenian  people  to  semi  him  for  a 
lime  into  exile,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  danger  which 
thev  dreaded.  It  was  done  as  follows:— When  the  occasion 
was  thought  to  require  it,  a day  was  fixed  at  nii  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Athenian  people,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  Otfraenm.  On  that  day  a part  of  the  market-place 
(ayopd)  was  railed  in,  ten  different  approaches  being  left  to 
the  part  thus  railed  in.  There  was  thus  one  appnmcli  for 
each  of  the  ten  Athenian  tribes.  By  these  appro-iche*  the 
citizens,  distributed  according  to  iheir  tribes,  entered  the 
space  Within  the  rail*,  and  there  deposited,  in  urns  provided 
fur  the  purpose,  then  shells  orbits  of  earthenware  (oirrparo, 
o$trara,  whence  the  name  Ottradfm),  niarketl  with  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  they  respectively  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  banish.  The  nine  arrhons,  together  with  ilie 
Proedri  and  Prytane*,’  superintended,  seeing  that  every- 


thing was  done  properly,  and  in  the  end  counting  the  rotes. 
First  of  all  they  countwl  the  gross  number,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  above  six  ihousand,  else  there  wiu  no 
valid  Ostracism.  (Plutarch,  in  fit.  Anstid.}  If  there 
were  found  to  bo  six  thousand  voles,  tlien  ihcv  proceeded 
to  count  the  numbers  against  different  individuals;  and 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  wlmdi,  differing 
from  another  account,  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
the  individual  against  whom  (hero  was  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  .•Oratghi  sentenced  to  ten  years'  bauishnient,  or 
(changing  the  phrase)  was  ndracued.  The  other  acixmnt, 
for  which  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  Pollux,  are 
the  authorities,  say*  it  was  neceasaiy  that  there  sliould 
be  SIX  thousand  votes  against  the  individual  osira- 
cise<l.  and  that  a mere  majoiity  short  of  six  thou-sand  was 
not  sufficient.  Whichever  of  these  two  accounts  is  adopted, 
the  person  who  was  ostracised  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens 
within  ten  days  after  the  sentence,  and  unless  a vole  of  the 
people  recall*^  him  before  the  expiration  of  that  lime,  to 
stay  in  exile  for  ten  years.  The  goods  of  the  ostracised 
pvrrKm  were  not  confiscate  1;  neither  was  Ostracism  consi- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a punishment  or  accounted  a dis- 
grace, It  parsed  for  what  it  was.  a dwlaratimi  of  superior 
wealth,  of  superior  influence,  soineiiraea  indectlof  superior 
virtue,  who.se  ascendency  the  state  ilrcaded. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristides  the  Just  was  one  of  those 
on  whom  Ostracism  was  inflicted.  Tlie  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch of  his  wriling  down  his  own  name  for  Ostracism  is  also 
well  known. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  institution  of  Ostracism 
was  introduced  is  not  known.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  was  introduced  by  Clci.-.thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fisistratid®  (..diiiati,  I'ar.  Ihst.,  viii„  c.  24) ; and  it  has 
been  said  also  that  Cleisthencs  was  the  first  victim.  This 
however  doe*  not  rest  on  very  goml  authority.  The  first 
person  ostracised  was  most  probably  Hipparchus,  a relation 
of  Pisisiratu<;  thu  hut  was  Hypei'bolii?i. 

As  to  the  merits  of  such  an  institution  as  Ostracism, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  diffeionce  of  opinion.  That  must 
be  a bad  form  of  polity  which  need*  it,  though  under  a had 
form  of  polity  it  may  bo  itself  a good.  Tho  first  object  of 
the  siatesman  is  to  construct  a government  proof  against 
the  we;ilth  and  power  arising  fro'rii  the  ordinary  course  of 
social  development:  if  he  fads  in  this,  ho  must  defend  the 
government,  even  at  tho  expense  of  partial  evil.  The 
Athenian*  took  care  to  mitigate  the  seveniy  of  Ihe  bani*b> 
meiil,  80  far  as  they  could  consistently  with'ihe  object  of  it. 

‘ Though  this  institution,’  «ays  Montesquieu,  ‘ may  be  so  far 
a condemnation  of  pi.pular  government*,  vet  it  u,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  well  fitted  to  prove  their  mildness;  and  we 
should  have  perceived  this,  wore  it  not  that,  exile  being 
with  us  always  a pumshraent,  wo  have  been  unable  to  se- 
parate (be  idea  of  ostracism  fn»m  that  of  punishment  ‘ 
{Enprtt  drs  Loin,  book  xxi.,  chap.  J7.) 

A similar  institutwii  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Argos, 
Miletus,  and  Mcgara  .\i  Syracuse  also  it  provaiicd,  and 
there  bore  the  name  Prlatism.  leaves  {mraXa)  being  used  on 
the  occasion  of  voting,  msicad  of  shells. 

OSTR  A'COD.A.  rHHA.xciiiopoDA,  vol.  v-  p.  241.1 

O'SI'KEA.  [Oystkks.] 

OSTRICH.  [STRiMiiioNio.f;.} 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  Eastern  Gothx,  a division  of  the 
groat  Gothic  nation,  were  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the  fifih 
century  of  our  a>r.i,  from  whence  they  extended  (heir  do- 
minion over  Noricuro,  Rliatia,  and  the  lllyri.-um  rGoTHs.1 
About  the  year  4a2  or  483  a.d.,  their  king  Thoodoric  was 
serving  tf.  an  auxiliary  under  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Svria.  On  hu  return  to  Coiutan- 
imople,  Thewloric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  1ns- 
torian  Kvagrius,  fearing  Zeno’s  jealousy  of  his  success, 
retired  into  Pannoma  in  487,  where  he  collected  an  army 
and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy,  with  all  his 
tribe,  men.  women,  and  childron,  and,  as  appears,  with  the 
consent  of  Zeno  hira>4itf,  who  wished  to  remove  the  Ostro- 
pths  from  his  territories:  he  defeated  Odoacer  in  various 
batilM,  took  him  prisiiner.  and  .vome  lime  after  put  him  to 
death.  Upon  thi»  event  Theofloric  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Anastasius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  sent  him 
in  return  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowledged  him  as  king  of 
haly.  It  appear.1  that  boih  Tlieodoric  and  his  predecessor 
Udoaeer  acknowledged,  nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Eastern  emperor.  For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
Ostrogoths  see  Theoporjc.  who  established  his  dynasty 
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over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign  of  the  Goths  Henry  II..  by  Willisra  earl  of  Arundel,  the  lord  of  the 
in  that  country-  manor.  The  son  of  this  nobleman  having  taken  part  with 

OSTHO’POD.A.  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  T.,  p.  241]  the  baron*  aguinsi  King  John,  the  latter  (1212)  marched 

OSTRYA,  or  Hop  Hornbeam,  derives  its  English  name  upon  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A similar  falo  be- 
froiQ  its  inllorescence  consisting,  in  the  female,  of  scales  fel  it,  about  a century  afterwards,  at  the  handsuf  Llewellyn, 
packed  closely  over  each  other  so  as  to  resemble  very  much  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  it  continued  to  suffer  from 
the  head  of  a hup.  and  to  its  foliage  being  similar  to  that  of  border-warfare  until  Edward  L,  in  1277,  ordered  it  to  be  sur- 
li)C  hornbeam.  Two  species  are  known:  iho  one,  0.  tnil-  rounded  by  a wall  and  ditch.  Some  portions  of  this  wall 
gartt,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe ; the  other,  O.  vir~  are  yet  standing,  but  the  four  gales  wore  removed  in  1769. 
ginica,  of  the  United  States;  there  arc  possibly  mere  The  charter  of  Richard  11..  granted  in  )3D7,  after  the  at- 
varieties  of  each  other.  They  both  form  handsome  deci>  tainder  and  execution  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  exempts 
duous  treea,  usually  of  small  sixe,  but  sometimes  acquiring  tbe  burgesses  from  all  customs  throughout  the  kingdom,  llie 
a height  uf  6u  feet.  For  figures  and  a more  particular  ac-  liberty  of  the  city  of  Loudon  excepted ; and  among  other 
count,  see  Loudon's  Arbore(u/n  Dritannicum,  p.  2016,  fig.  privileges  acquirt^  by  thorn  during  this  reign,  was  that  of 
10.19  and  1940.  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  eleven  towns  within  the 

OSU'NA,  a town  in  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Sevilla,  hundred  to  bring  their  cattle,  corn,  victuals,  and  waies  for 
in  Spam,  situaie<l  in  37*  17'  N.  lal.  and  in  5*  9'  W.  long.  It  is  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Oswestry  before  rending  ihetn 
abovu  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Sevilla,  and  situated  on  one  to  any  other  market  or  fair.  The  lord’s  Welsh  tenantry  of 
side  of  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  which  tbe  hundred  were  al&o  bound  by  their  tenure  to  keep 
is  crowned  by  a church.  Tbe  town  is  semicircular  in  form,  watch  and  ward  for  three  days  and  three  nights  at  iliu 
and  is  of  cunsiderable  sixe;  it  contains  above  2300  houses,  gates  of  the  town  during  the  fiiirs  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
and  16.000  inhabitants.  It  has  one  parish  church  and  a col-  Oswald,  but  instead  of  protecting  tliey  were  found  to 
iegiate  church,  fourteen  convents  (suppressed  in  1836),  and  ravage  and  plunder  the  place,  whereupon  they  were  din- 
eight  hcrmiiages;  it  has  also  four  hospitals,  two  barracks,  roisred  from  that  duty  and  comiwlled  to  pay  a sum  of 
tea  large  inns,  and  a public  granary.  The  university,  which  money  to  Englishmen  fur  the  safe  custody  of  the  town, 
was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  was  abolished  by  (Pennant,  p.  267.) 

royal  decree  in  1824.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  and  has  The  boundary  of  the  present  municipal  borough  extends 
some  fine  promenades  and  shady  orchards  in  its  immediate  about  two  miles  east  and  west  of  the  town,  and  half  a mile 
vicinity;  it  is  deficient  in  good  water.  The  climate  is  salu-  north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  two  wards.  The  go- 
bnous.' except  during  the  heats  of  summer,  when,  according  verning  body  is  composed  of  6 aldermen  and  16  cuuncillor-i. 
to  Minano,  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  36”  of  The  town  is  pavod  and  lighted  under  a local  act.  and  is  in- 
Ri^aumur  (llt'l^'  Fahr.),  and  rises  even  higher  when  the  creasing  in  extent,  jiarticularjy  on  the  English  side.  It 
wimi  is  easterly.  Some  small  lakes,  a few  miles  to  the  contains  a town-hall  and  a Mnall  gaol,  erected  in  1826. 
north  of  Osuna,  at  that  season  also  infect  the  air  in  their  The  church,  erected  since  1616,  is  spacious  and  surmounted 
ncighbourlitmd  with  noxious  exhalations.  by  a plain  tower.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of  St. 

The  population  of  Osuna  is  almost  entirclv  agricultural ; Asaph  and  patronage  of  Earl  Powis,  and  yields  an  un- 
the  unlv  manufactures  |arc  mats,  ropes,  and  b^keis  from  nual  net  revenue  averaging  477f.  The  trade  of  the  town 
iho  fifHirlo  rush  (stipa  tenacissima).  The  vast  plain  in  is  facilitated  by  the  Ellesmere  canal  and  the  Llanymyncch 
which  it  stands  is  said  to  he  the  most  fertile  grain  district  of  branch,  which  pass  within  four  or  five  miles.  The  manu- 
Andalucia.  Barley  and  olive  oil  are  the  principal  products,  faclures  are  chiefiv  coarse  linens  and  woollens.  The  mar- 
but  it  yields  also  much  wheat, beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  other  ket-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  in  March,  May, 
puUe,  some  wines  of  inferior  quality,  excellent  capers,  which  June,  August,  und  December.  Ilie  population  of  the 
arc  preserved  with  salt  and  sent  to  tbe  neighbouring  cities  town,  in  1831,  was  4476,  and  that  of  ibe  entire  pari»h 
and  even  to  America,  and  abundance  of  the  coccus  ilicia  6681. 

ami  reseda  luteola,  used  in  dyeing.  It  cuntains  also  large  I By  an  Act  of  33  Guo.  III.,  all  the  parishes  within  the 

pasture-grounds,  on  which  numerous  horses,  horned  cattle,  ] hundred  of  Oswestry,  with  the  exception  of  the  parish  uf 
and  swine  are  reared.  The  annual  contribution  of  Osuna  Melverly,  are  incorporated  fur  affording  relief  and  em- 
to  the  royal  treasury  exceeds  4U00f.  ployment  to  the  poor,  and  a spacious  house  of  industry  has 

Osuna  is  of  very  remote  origin.  Conde  says  it  was  an-  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  number  uf  iu- 
tiently  called  Urso.  Many  Roman  remains  are  still  found  mates,  in  1831,  was  273.  There  is  a free  grammar-school. 
:n  the  town.  The  Arabs  called  it  Oshuna.  national  school,  and  Sunday-school.  In  the  national  school 

(Minano:  Conde,  Alfdrii.)  there  are  from  230  to  240  boys,  and  from  160  to  170  girls, 

O.SWEGO.  [Canada.]  all  of  whom  receive  daily  instruction.  The  grammar-school 

OSWESTRY,  u corporate  town  in  the  parish  and  hun-  was  founded  by  David  Holbetche  or  Holbrek,  prior  to  the 
dred  of  Oswestry  and  countv  of  Salop,  16  miles  north-west  year  1634.  It  is  o^n  to  all  boys  bom  within  Uie  parish  who 
from  Shrewsbury',  160  northwest  from  London  (direct  dis-  are  able  to  read.  The  average  number  of  scliolars  upon  the 

lances),  and  on  tlie  road  from  London  to  Holyhead.  *On  foundation  has  not  for  many  yeai's  exceeded  fifteen.  In 

this  spot,’  says  Pennant,  'celebrated  in  Saxon  history  and  addition  to  there  the  master  usually  has  about  twenty  par 
legendary  piety,  on  August  6,  642,  was  fought  the  battle  boardera  Much  of  the  property  Irelunging  to  tbe  charity 
hetwi'cii  the  Christian  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  has  probably  been  lost,  and  that  from  which  the  present  re- 
and  the  pagan  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians.  Oswald  was  venue  is  derived,  amounting  only  to  268/.  I la  6d.,  appearx 
defeated  and  lost  his  life.  The  barbarian  victor  cut  the  to  have  been  recovered  with  ditticuliy.  There  are  other 
b(Mly  uf  Ulc  slain  prince  into  pieces  and  stuck  them  on  stakes  smaller  charities  in  this  place. 

dispersed  over  the  field  ss  so  many  trophies From  (Camden’s  ; Price’s //rs/ory  q/*  0«r(?4/ry,  8vo., 

the  file  of  the  king  the  place  in  aftertimes  was  named  Os-  1815 ; Ticenty-Four/h  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Cha- 
Wald’s  Tree,  now  Oswestry.  {Tour  in  Wale*,  London,  4to.,  ritxe*  for  1831.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424-36.) 

1778,  pp.  246*8.)  The  miiacles  reputed  tohave  been  wrought  OSYTH.  ST.  [Essex.] 

by  means  of  tbe  earth  taken  from  the  field  in  which  the  re-  OTAHEITE,  or  more  properly  0 Tahiti,  is  the  largest 
mains  of  the  prince  were  interred,  are  detailed  by  Bede  in  of  tbe  Society  Islands,  a considerable  group  situated  m 
his ‘History  of  the  Primitive  Church,*  end  occony  several  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  16”  and  18*  S.  lat.  end  148* 
pages  of  that  work  (Hurst’s  \Tran*lation,  Lonaon,  1814,  and  163*  W.  long.  Olaheito  is  almut  36  miles  long,  and 
iii.,  chap.  9-13).  more  than  13U  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  two 

Oswald  was  admitted  by  tbe  Romans  into  the  list  of  their  peninsulas,  of  unequal  extent,  united  by  a low  isthmus,  some* 
saints,  and  a church  was  raised  to  commemorate  his  martyr-  what  more  than  3 miles  wide.  Thu  north-western  and  larger 
duro.  Ill  the  corporate  seal  he  is  represented  in  his  robes,  peninsula  is  called  Opureonc  or  Tahiti-nue  (Great  Tahiti), 
holihng  a sword  in  his  right  hand  and  an  oak-branch  in  his  and  the  south-eastern  Tiarrabooa,  orTahiti-iti  (Little  Tahiti), 
left;  above,  are  tbe  words,  ‘ De  Oswaldatre  sigillum  com-  The  surface  is  estimated  to  be  about  430  square  miles,  or 
immc.’  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  at  a place  called  by  the  equal  to  tbe  county  of  Bedford.  Tlie  island  is  surroumlud 
AVeUh  ‘ Cae  Naef’  (Heaven's  Field),  there  is  a remarkably  at  a distance  of  from  3 to  6 miles  by  a coral-reef,  which  has 
fine  spring  of  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Oswald's  Well,  several  breaks,  and  affords  many  goM  anchorages,  as  tbe  sea 
find  over  which,  as  recentlyas  the  year  1770,  were  the  ruins  wiiliiii  tbeOpureone  is  not  agitaliid  by  tbe  winds.  The  most 
of  a very  ancient  chapel,  likewise  dedicated  to  him.  remarkable  are,  Matlaway  Bay,  near  the  north-eastern  ex- 

Tlio  first  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  iu  tbe  reign  of  trvmiiy;  Soanoa  Harbour,  four  miles  westw  ard  of  Matlaway 
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and  Papiete,  towards  the  north*we«tem  eTtremit;  of  the  and  they  attribute  the  great  decrease  to  the  renereal  dis* 
island,  which  is  now  most  frequented  by  European  vessels,  ease,  which  was  introduced  by  Europeans,  to  the  contmua. 
The  interior  of  both  peninsulas  is  occupied  with  mountain  wars,  and  to  infanticide.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay 
masses,  which  terminate  in  high  and  sharp  peaks.  The  race,  and  speak  a langu^c  which  may  1^  considered  as  a 
most  elevated  of  tbeM2  peaks,  called  Opureone,  rises  to  be-  dialect  of  that  widely  spread  language.  They  have  made 
tween  7000  and  8000  feet  abovo  the  sea-level ; it  is  nearly  some  progress  in  civilization,  as  is  shown  by  their  manu- 
in  the  centre  of  the  larger  peninsula.  Some  of  the  summits  facture  of  cloth,  called  tappa,  their  boats,  which  are 
of  the  smaller  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.  Except  these  large  enough  to  carry  ISO  persons,  their  dwellings,  and 
pMks,  the  whole  island,  especially  the  lower  hills,  is  covered  several  utensils.  Bnt  they  have  still  profited  little  by  the 
with  thick  wood:*.  The  hilts  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  presence  of  the  missionaries,  the  churches  being  built  of 
peninsula  in  all  directions  towards  the  shores,  and  approach  wooden  frames  filled  with  wattled  hibiscus,  and  covered 
them  in  some  places  within  less  than  half  a mile,  enclosing  with  a compost  of  sea-sand  and  lime,  which  again  is  white- 
low  valleys,  w hich  extend  5 or  6 miles  inland,  to  the  foot  of  washed.  The  culture  of  their  fields  and  gardens  has  also 
the  high  rocky  masses.  These  valleys  are  watered  by  fine  not  materially  changed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  exists 
streams,  on  the  banks  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  a commerce,  as  there  is  no  currency.  Small  quantities  of 
the  sea,  are  built  the  dwellings  of  the  inliahitants.  Lara,  oocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  timber,  ana  sugar  are  bartered  for 
basalt,  and  pumicc-slonc,  which  occur  in  several  plares,  ribbons,  cloth,  See.,  and  these  are  the  only  articles  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  i&land,liko  all  tbeelevated  islands  are  exported.  (Cook's  London  Geogr.  Jountal, 

of  the  Pacific,  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency.  vols.  U tii..  v.) 

The  climate  it  very  mild,  the  diflferenco  uf  temperature  in  OTA'RIA.  ^kalsJ 

the  winter  and  summer  months  being  inconsiderable.  It  is  OTHMA'N  (Ibn  A^n),the  third  kbalif  of  the  Mo'^lems 

also  very  healthy,  except  during  the  ruins,  which  occur  from  after  Muhammed,  was  a direct  descendant  from  Abd  al- 
the  beginning  of  E)eccmber  to  the  end  uf  February,  but  even  menaf,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  prophet.  Having  early 
then  duieases  are  not  frequent.  The  productions  are  nurae-  adopted  Ul&m  by  the  persuasion  of  Monammed,  he  became 
rous.  especially  the  plants  which  supply  food  fur  man.  The  one  of  his  most  zealous  athdb  (companions),  followed  him 
bread-fruit  trees  ana  cocoa-palms  are  regularly  planted,  and  in  his  Right  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  was  made,  on  his 
baislas,  yams,  taro,  and  bananas  nre  cultivatvu  with  care  ; return,  one  of  bis  roost  confidential  friends  and  secretaries, 
the  sugar-cane,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  tobacco,  and  [Mohamubd.]  Othman  was  one  of  the  six  individuals  to 
some  other  tropical  plants  are  also  cultivated.  Cotton  and  whom  the  khalif  Omar  bad  by  hU  will  enirustod  the  desig* 
indigo  are  only  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  tlio  natives  nation  of  a successor.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  ma- 
being  loo  indolent  to  bestow  the  necessary  labour  on  tlicm.  jorily  chose  Othman,  on  condition  that  he  would  govern 
Several  wild  plants  also  atturd  food,  especially  the  arrow-root,  the  people  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Kor&n  ; Othman 
which  is  collected  in  May,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  solemnly  promised  to  do  this,  and  he  was  accordingly  in 
which  ia  oxporteil ; there  are  also  the  casuaniia-lree,  a kind  vested  with  the  supreme  power  towards  the  end  of  DliM- 
of  chcsnuis.  and  figs.  C^oth  is  made,  as  in  other  islands  of  hajjah,  A.n.  23  (Nov.  or  Dec.,  a.d.  644),  three  days  after 
the  Pacific,  of  (he  inner  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  the  death  of  Omar.  His  first  public  act  was  to  send  a body 
paper  mulberry-tree,  and  the  hibiscus;  of  the  last  also  ropes  of  troops  under  Al-mugheyrah  Ibn  Shaabah  to  complete 
are  made.  Oil  it  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  interior  tho  reduction  of  the  province  of  Hamadan  (a.d.  645), 
produies  timber  in  great  abundance.  Forests  cover  all  the  while  another  army  expelled  Jezdegerd  from  Persia  (a.o. 
niounlains  uf  TiarrabtKia,  and  the  southern  declivities  of  646).  [Omar.]  Another  body  of  Arabs  (a.o.  647)  reduced 
those  of  Opureone.  Some  veiscU  have  been  built  of  the  all  that  part  of  Khorass&n  which  had  escaped  former  mva> 
timber.  When  the  Euru|H.‘ans  first  vUited  the  island,  the  sions.  In  the  meanwhile  Abdullah  Ibn  Said  invade<I  east- 
only  domestic  animals  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Tho  mis-  orn  Africa,  and,  oAer  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakdbiyvah, 
sionaiics  have  introduced  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  iho  patrician  Gregorius,  who  commanded  in  the  Grecian 
Tlie  cattle  and  goats  thrive,  but  the  sheep  and  horses  do  not  erof^ror’s  name,  subdued  its  principal  cities.  Four  years 
succeed  so  well.  Wild  birds  arc  numerous,  especially  aAerwards  (a.d.  661)  thosaroocummander  roadean  mcuraiun 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  several  kinds  of  parrots.  into  Nubia,  and  obliged  tho  Christian  sovereign  of  that 

Oiahcile  was  discovered  m I6U6,  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros,  country  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him  tribute.  The  Ulands 
and  called  Sogittaria,  but  as  his  description  was  not  correct,  of  Cyprus  and  Rnodet  were  attacked  and  plundered  by 
Clapiam  Wallis,  who  visited  the  island  in  1767,  considered  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abl  Sufyfiii  (a.d.  648):  these  two  matilime 
it  as  a new  discovery  and  c.'ille<l  it  King  George’s  Island;  expeditions  being  the  first  which  the  Aral>s  ever  made, 
and  Bougainville,  who  visited  it  in  the  following  year,  named  While  the  Mohammedan  empire  was  thus  extending  on  all 
it  Nouveltc  Cythdre.  Cook,  who  visited  it  between  1769-78  tides.  Othm&n  was  rapidly  losing  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
Hevcral  tiroex,  gave  it  the  native  name,  and  puhlinhed  a very  iects  by  the  weakness  of  kia  internal  administration  and 
interesting  account  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.  He  his  partiality  towards  the  members  of  his  family.  Abtl-I- 
estimated  the  population  at  200,000.  After  haring  been  fedh,  the  Arabian  historiomphor.  says,  that  some  one  bav- 
visited  by  several  other  navigators,  missionaries  were  sent  ing  suggested  to  Omar  on  his  dcath-^d  to  appoint  Ochmkn 
there  to  convert  the  islanders,  in  1797.  They  found  tho  his  successor,  he  exclaimed,  *God  furbid  that  I should; 
natives,  as  they  had  been  described,  friendly  to  strangers  and  Olhm&n  is  too  much  inclined  to  favour  his  own  friends  and 
devoid  of  all  treachery;  but  they  discovered  that  several  relatives.'  In  this  judgment  Omar  was  not  mistaken, 
immoral  practices  existed  among  them,  as  inftmticide  and  Olhm&n  began  by  removing  the  celebraU'd  Amrd  Ibn 
human  sacrifices.  There  were  also  continual  wars  among  Al-ass  from  the  govcrnrooni  of  Egypt— a country  which  he 
them.  For  ninott^en  years  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  had  conquered— and  appointing  in  his  place  his  own  fostcr- 
were  fruitless,  and  they  were  treated  with  contempt.  But  in  brother  Abdullah  Ibn  Said.  This  measure  was  as  disa- 
1H16  the  king  of  the  island,  Puroaroe  II.,  embraced  (Jhris-  nweuble  to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  Tho  people  of 
tianity,  and  introduced  it  among  the  natives.  After  his  Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan  yoke, 
death  (1821X  during  tho  minority  of  hia  son,  the  mission-  and  were  only  kept  in  ob^ience  by  tho  mildness  and  the 
aries  acquir^  a greater  influence,  and  by  their  advice  a con-  justice  of  their  governor,  seeing  a favourable  opportunity, 
stitution  was  formed,  and  written  laws  were  mado(1826);  entered  into  acorrespondence  with  the  Greek  em|wror,  and 
but  as  neither  the  constitution  nor  tho  laws  are  understood,  surrendered  to  him  the  city  ; and,  though  Oihmun  imme- 
and  arc  not  founded  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  diately  reinstated  Amru,  who  recovered  Alexandria  and 
natives,  they  are  entirely  neglected.  The  intr^uction  of  demolished  its  fortifications,  this  was  not  accomplished 
Christianity  has  however  effucied  the  abolition  of  infanticide,  without  great  difficult  and  considerable  bloodshed  (A.tx 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  other  immoral  practices;  it  has  646).  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk&ss  and  Abd  Musa  Al  asbaarl. 
also  established  peace.  Before  the  son  of  Pomaroo  attained  two  of  Mohammed’s  companions,  were  also  deprived  by  him 
the  age  of  manhood,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  of  their  command.  Olhm&n  rendered  himself  further  ob- 
sister  the  queen  Aimaia.  Tlie  government  is  a despotism  ; noxious  by  occupying  on  the  Minbar  (pulpit),  and  while  at 
the  sovereign  posses-ses  absolute  power  over  the  land,  and  prayers  in  the  mosque,  the  same  place  wnich  the  prophet 
may  by  an  orderdu|invQ  any  chioi  or  person  of  his  landed  nad  used,  instead  of  placing  himself,  as  his  predecessors 
properly;  each  chief  also  possesses  the  same  absolute  power  Omar  and  Abd  Bekr  had  done,  a few  steps  lower  down, 
over  the  land  of  each  individual  who  lives  in  hia  district.  He  had  also  lost  from  off  his  finger  a silver  signet  ring 
The  missionaries  assert  that,  according  to  a census  taken  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  prophet,  and  with  which 
•evenl  years  ago,  the  population  did  not  exceed  5000  souls,  the  khalifii  bis  predecessors  bad  leal^  their  despatchee^ 
P.  C,  No.  1046.  Vou  XVI1.-1 
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■n  ominout  cir«umttAne«.  which  wa*  regarded  bv  all  lealous 
as  thu  blow  tlmt  coulct  be  in(ticte<l  on  their 

ri'iiiK  empiro  — and  be  had  reralled  from  hui  exile  llakem 
Ihti  Aass.  whom  the  prophot  himseU  had  bani>he<i  from 
Mecca.  0;litn4n  was  further  accused  of  excessive  prodi- 
gality towards  hia  favounles.  These  ond  other  complaints 
apamst  Otlnnkn  increasing  the  public  discontent,  the 
elders  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  companions  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  up  a memorial  in  which  their  charges,  nineteen  innum* 
ber,  were  fully  specified,  they  dcs]iatched  with  it  one  of  their 
number.  Ammar  Ibn  lasir.  threatening  Oihmkn  with  im- 
ine<>iaie  ilepusition  unless  he  gave  a satisfactory  onawer  to 
every  one  of  them.  Oihm&n  resenieil  this  as  an  outrage 
upon  his  authuniy,  and  caii'cd  Aram&r,  the  bearer  of  llie 
mviuoiml.  to  be  so  severely  beaten  ^ his  slaves,  that  he 
WB'  lefi  for  desfl  on  the  i;round.  This  unjuatiliahio  act 
inlleme*!  the  pav«ions  of  the  people,  who  now  openly  dc- 
manilLMl  Otliinan's  abdication.  L)eputations  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  having  ilio  same  object  in  view, 
reached  Medina,  and  Oihmiin  was  closely  l»o$it’ge<l  in  his 
palai-e  by  a large  body  of  insurgents.  In  rain  did  Oilirokn 
promise  to  restore  to  the  treasury  the  sums  he  had  ab- 
alra<-ted,  to  redress  all  grievances  and  answer  all  com* 
plriiiits  ; the  fury  of  the  people  innreafcd  instead  of  abating, 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  liave  committed  violence  upon 
his  person  had  not  All,  who  hod  i^nsiderable  influence 
among  ihe  insurgents,  promised  in  the  khalifa  name  that 
all  causes  of  complaint  ahiniid  he  immciliatelv  removed. 
The  iianquillity,  by  these  means  restored,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Avcsha,  tho  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  bated 
Odimkn,  ami  who  had  si>en  with  envy  his  accession  to 
p<»vver.  now  openly  fiivoured  the  pretensions  of  Talhah  to 
the  khalifate.  By  her  authonty  among  the  Arabian  tribes, 
as  well  BB  by  her  intrigues,  she  succetHiod  in  creating  ^reat 
disiifleciion  against  Oihmkn,  and  attaching  the  must  inliu* 
eniial  pe^-ple  in  the  empire  to  her  interests.  She  bribed  0th- 
ni^ii’s  secretary,  Mern&n  Ibn  Ilakera,  to  transmit  false 
orders  in  his  master’s  name.  One  of  these,  addressed  to  .Ab- 
dullah. governor  of  Egypt,  bid  him  put  to  death  Moham- 
med. son  of  tlw  khahf  Abii  Bekr,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Alexandria,  and  foUowtMl  tho  p.^rty  of  Ayesha.  No  sooner 
was  Ihe  khaUrs  order  made  known,  than  Olhmhn’s  one- 
mieii  eagerly  urgerl  Mohammed  to  revengo  the  affront, 
fie  accordingly  niarche^l  against  Mcdinu,  which  he  en* 
teied  without  opposition,  and  invested  Oilnii4n*s  palace. 
Af>er  making  «omo  resistance.  Oihm&n’s  wddiers  left  him 
to  bts  fate.  Placing  a Kor6n  in  his  liosom.  the  khalif 
calmly  awaite<l  the  arrival  of  the  assassins,  who,  hea«lod 
by  ]siuhammed,  rushe<l  into  tho  room.  Tho  incensed 
youth  setiefl  Othni&n  by  the  heard,  and  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  breast;  others  pierced  his  body  in  different 
part',  and  he  expired  under  numerous  wounds.  For  three 
days  his  mutilated  corjise  lay  unburied  and  expoM'<l  to  the 
insuhs  of  the  populace,  until  it  was  at  length  thrown  into  n 
hole.  This  happened,  according  to  At-tabkrl  and  Abd  l- 
fedk.  on  the  lath  day  of  Dlit-l-hnjjah,  a.h.  ,3i  (IHth  June, 
656) ; other  historians  assign  earlier  dates  to  this  deplorable 
•vent,  although  all  agree  m placing  it  witiun  that  month. 
Oilimbn  reigned  twelve  yenr<,  and  was  eighty-two,  others 
say  ninety,  ainl  even  nmely-flve  yetrs  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  lo  two  of  the  daughter'*  of  the  prophet, 
Rakiyynh  and  Om-al-Kolthdm.  owing  to  which  he  i»  gene* 
rally  «lesignnte*l  hy  the  Arabian  hi*ilorian«  under  the  sur- 
name of  Dhu-n-nureyn  the  of  the  two  lights).  Oihm&n  is 
described  as  a man  of  majestic  figure  and  venerable  asjieci : 
he  was  mous  and  well  versed  in  the  Korin,  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  transcribeil  several  times.  Ho  was  tho 
first  who  caused  an  aiilhentio  copy  of  the  Kotin  to  bo  mncle, 
from  which  all  others  were  to  be  transcribed.  He  entrusted 
the  revi-ion  of  U to  Zeyd  Ibn  Thibif,  Abdullah  Ibn  Zo- 
beyr.  and  other  companions  of  the  propliet.  Until  the 
eleventh  conturvof  our  mra.  a copvof  the  Korin  called  .V«s- 
h<i/u-l-Oihmffni  (the  volume  of  Othmin)  was  preserved  in 
the  great  mo*K]ue  at  Cordova,  being  thought  bv  some  au- 
thors to  contain  four  leaves  of  the  Korin  whirh  Othmin 
placed  in  his  bosom,  and  stained  with  his  blood,  and  by 
others  to  l>o<ine  of  those  copies  which  the  khalif  was  known 
to  have  writcca  himself 

(As-soyi^tii's  Ilhtnry  nf  Me  Khnhfs,  in  MS.,  in  the  Brit. 
Mus , No.  7424  ; AbiVl-fedi,  An.  Mott.,  vol.  i..  n 240,  el  trq. : 
Al-raakln  oyn«/ Erp*:nium.  p.  31.  c/ ; Abu-l-farai.  Htitt. 
Pynatt.,  translated  by  Pococke,  p.  07,  tt  teq. ; Ockley, 


Hist,  of  the  Sarnrent,  toI.  i. ; Price’s  (Major)  Retrotperi  qf 
Mohammeiian  History,  vol.  »,) 

Ol'HMA'N  1.  surnsmed  Al-gliizi  (the  Conqueror),  Ihe 
founder  of  the  dyuBsty  now  reigning  at  Constantmuplc.  was 
born  at  Sukdtin  Bithynia,  in  657  of  live  Hejira  (a.d.  1239). 
The  Turkisli  and  Arabian  historians  do  not  agree  as  lo  Iiis 
ancestors  and  origin,  but  the  most  generally  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  ho  was  the  sou  of  Ortliogrul,  a Turkman  or 
Ogusian  chieftain,  who,  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  sullkn  uf  Icomum,  cstabli>hcd  himself  with  his  tribe  nt 
Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  river  Sani^r.  It  is  further 
related  that  his  grandfather  Suleyman  left  his  native  steppes 
in  the  Mk-wara-l-iiahr  (beyond  the  Oxus).  passed  into  Kho- 
rasson  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Genghis  Khan  (a. d. 
1218-19)  [Genghis  Khan],  and  seliledot  Kcliiih  in  Annc*- 
nia.  After  the  death  of  Suleymkn,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Euphrates,  his  son  Orthogrul  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  tho  tribe.  He  marched  farther  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  entered  the  service  of  AUcMi-din  Caycobad,  tho 
ninth  aullin  of  the  Seljdkian  dynasty,  whose  reign  began  in 
A.D.  1213.  Having  received  lands  to  settle  in  with  his  tribe, 
Orthogrul  rendered  important  services  to  Alao*d-din  and 
h)s  succotsors,  aiding  them  in  their  warsagainsttheTartars 
and  against  tho  Greeks.  Orthogrul  died  in  a.ii.  68i)  (a-D. 
126»>,  leaving  his  son  Othmin  to  suci'eed  him  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  colony.  Afler  the  death  uf  Masdd  II.,  the 
last  of  the  Seljdkides,  his  dominions  being  shared  among 
his  generals,  part  uf  the  province  of  Biihynia  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Oihm&n,  who  thus  fuund  himself  the  master  of  a 
small  territory.  The  first  campaigns  of  this  conqueror  were 
directed  against  the  Greeks,  lii  July,  a.d.  1299.  having 
first  fui-ced  the  slightly-defended  passes  ofMount  (jlympus, 
lie  invaded  the  territory  of  Niesa.  and  subdued  the  whole 
country,  except  the  capital  itself,  which  fell  four  years  after- 
wards Into  his  power  (1304).  In  1307  he  invaded  and  re- 
duced the  country  of  Marmani.  The  annals  of  the  first 
3'ears  of  his  reign  exhibit  the  same  repetition  of  successful 
inroad*,  until,  seeing  his  army  increased  by  captives  and 
Tolunieers,  he  meditated  and  carried  into  execution  greater 
undertakings.  Instead  of  retreating  as  before,  after  each 
incursion,  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful  and 
defensible  posts,  fortified  the  towns  and  castles,  and  strove 
to  maintain  every  fool  of  ground  which  ho  gained  from  Ihe 
enemy.  In  the  course  of  many  years  of  warfare  he  con- 
quered tho  remainder  of  Biihynia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces;  and  although  he  was  several  times  repulsed  in 
his  attempts  upon  Nicomedia  and  l*rusa,  he  kept  those 
cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortresses  which  he  erected 
in  their  ncighljourhood.  At  length  his  sun  and  successor, 
Orkh&n,  game«l  no>session  of  Pruia.  but  the  welcome  news 
did  not  arrive  till  Olhmkn  was  almost  insensible,  owing  to 
old  ago  and  infirmities.  Othmin  died  in  a.d.  1326,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year*  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  In’s 
reign,  reckoning  from  his  first  invasion  of  Bithynia.  He 
held  his  court  at  Cara-Hissar  and  coined  money  in  his  name, 
but  he  never  look  Ihe  title  of  sultan.  Such  was  the  eom- 
menrenienl  of  tlie  Turkish  empire  [Titricky}.  which,  from 
his  name,  lias  received  the  appellation  of  Othoinan  or  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  memory  of  Othm&n  is  held  in  such  vene- 
ration by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  accession  of  a new  sultin 
lo  the  throne  of  Conslaniinoplc.  no  greater  compliment  can 
be  puid  to  him  than  to  wish  him  as  happy  a rvign,  as  long 
a life,  and  all  the  kindness  of  Otiiman.  lie  was  famed  fur 
his  moderation,  his  justice,  his  military  talents,  and  his 
prudence:  he  left  to  his  son  Orkhfin  a book  of  maxims  and 
rules  fur  the  government  of  an  empire,  which  are  much 
esleemotl. 

(Von  Hammer’s  Journey  from  Constantinopl''  to  Brusa 
and  to  the  Olympus,  Pesth,  ISI«,  and  Getchichte  des  O#- 
manischen  Hetchs,  Pesth,  1927;  D’Ohsson,  TcUileimde  C Em- 
pire Othoman:  Abu-l-fedk,  An.  Mos.,  vol.  v. ; lX‘sguignes. 
Hitloiredre  Huns.) 

OTHMAN,  IHN  YAHIA  ALCAISI.  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Malaga  in  Andalucia.  He  is  mentioned  at 
a man  of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  as  having  been  emi- 
nent ill  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  Ho  was  made 
governor  of  Malaga,  and  died  a h,  733  (a.d.  1334).  He  was 
tho  author  of  a work  containing  many  gramm-ilical  qu^- 
lions  (^tf^jrt'M  Grammatica)',  another,  ‘ 1>*  HaTediiaie 
and  a thinl,  * Do  Mcnsuris  Hispanis.'  (C^siri,  BtUioth. 
Aratneo-Hisp.  Escur.^  1.  il,  p.  109.) 

* SiUy-nlae  Iiuku  or  MubsmMilu  asoko  UUk  laor*  Uksa 
ChrUiian  vnr*. 
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OTHO,  MARCUS  SA'LVIUS.  «u  bom  od  the  9Sth  of 
April.  A41.  31  or  32.  lie  was  descended  of  an  honourable 
family,  which  originally  came  from  Fcren(iDum(Feren/i>jo), 
and  which  tracviT  its  origin  to  the  kings  of  Etruria.  HU 
grandfather,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was 
made  a senator  through  me  inttuenco  of  Livia  Augusta,  but 
did  not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  priotorsbip.  HU 
father,  Lucius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offlcos  of  great  honour 
and  trust  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whom  he  U laid  to 
hare  resembled  so  closely  iu  person  as  to  have  been  fre- 
quently taken  fur  a near  relation. 

Marcus  Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  ^cars  of  his  reign,  and  hU  associate  in  his  excesses 
and  debaucheries ; bui  Kero's  love  for  Poppea,  whom  Otho 
had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to  whom  be  was  greatly 
attached,  produced  a coolneiis  between  them,  and  ultimately 
occuione>I  the  honourable  banishment  of  Otho  to  the  pro' 
vmoe  of  Lusitania,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 
In  thU  province,  which  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius 
(Otho,  c.  3>,  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years  ; 
and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  Nero  and 
in  placing  Galba  upon  the  throne,  a.d.  dd.  Otho  appears 
to  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  that  he 
should  bavu  been  declared  his  successor;  but  when  Galba 
proceeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianus  as  hU  successor,  Otho 
formed  a conspiracy  among  tbo  guards,  who  proclaimed  bun 
emporur,  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a reign  of  only  seven 
rooiitlis.  [Galba.] 

Otho  commenced  hU  reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  soldiery,  whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  con- 
ciliate. He  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting 
to  death  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  the  cliief  minuter 
Nero’s  pleasures,  and  be  acquired  considerable  popularity 
by  his  wise  and  judicious  admioUtration.  He  was  huwever 
scarcely  seated  upon  the  throue  before  ho  was  called  upon 
to  oppose  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Germany  a few  days  before  the  death  of 
Galba.  VilcUius,  who  was  of  an  indolent  disposition,  sent 
forward  Csedna,  one  of  his  generals,  to  secure  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  while  be  himself  remained  in  bis  camp  upon  the 
Rhine.  Otho  quickly  collected  a large  army  and  marched 
against  Cacina,  while  be  sent  bis  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedi- 
ence liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  (compare  Toe.,  Agr., 
c.  7).  At  first  Otho  was  completely  successful.  Uguria  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  submitted  to  his  authority ; while 
Ciacina  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  an  attack 
upon  Placentia.  But  shortly  after,  Otbo’s  army  was  com* 
plelely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius  in  a hard-fought 
battle  near  Bebhacum,  a village  on  the  Po,  south-west  of 
Mantua.  Otho,  who  does  not  appear  however  to  have  been 
deficient  in  bravery,  had  been  persuaded  for  the  security  of 
his  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixelluru  ; a step 
which  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occasion  his  de- 
feat. When  ho  was  informed  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  he 
refused  to  make  any  further  effort  for  the  empire,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  by  falling  upon  bis  sword,  at  tho  age 
of  37,  according  to  Tacitus  (Hut,  ii.  50),  or  of  38,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius  (Otho,  a 11), after  reigning  95  davs.  Plu- 
tarch relates  that  the  soldiers  immediately  buried  his  body, 
that  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  indignity  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  creeled  a plain  monument  over 
bis  grave  writh  tlio  simple  inscription,  *To  the  memory  of 
Marcus  Otho.’ 

(Tacitus,  W*t.,  books  i.  and  ii. ; L(/e  of  OMo,  by  Sue- 
tonius and  Plutarch ; Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.) 


C«ia 

fintiih  SloMun.  Actual  tlia.  Cupptr.  | 

OTHO  1.,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of 
Saxutiy.  was  elected,  after  his  father's  death,  a.d.  937,  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  long 
and  eventful ; a great  part  of  it  was  occupied  in  quelling  the 
tuxbuleooe  of  the  great  faudatoriea,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 


Franconia,  and  Lorraine,  the  arebbisbopof  Mains,  and  of  his 
own  son  and  son-in-law,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  He 
waged  also  a long  and  successful  war  against  Buleslas.  duke 
of  Bohemia,  who,  having  murdered  liis  own  failior,  had 
abolished  Christianity  and  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
empire.  He  conquered  the  Slavi  of  the  region  bordering  on 
the  Oder,  and  founded  two  bishoprics,  Havclburg  and 
Brandenburg,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavi  to  Christianity.  Oiho  de- 
feated also  the  Danes,  for  whose  conversion  ho  founded 
bishopries  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  In  the  year  955  he 
gained  a great  victory  over  tho  Huns.  In  Italy  he  appeared 
first  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young  widow  of  king 
Lolharius,  who  hail  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-used 
by  Berangarius.  who,  after  poisoning  Lotharius,  had  usurped 
the  Italian  crown.  Oibo  liberated  Adelaide,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Pavia,  in  the  year  951,  and  forgave  Berengarius,  and 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  hs  his 
vassal.  Otho  then  returned  to  Germany.  After  some  years, 
fresh  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Berengarius  induced  Otho 
to  recross  the  Alps:  he  defeated  Berengarius  and  his  ton 
and  colleague  Adalbert.  He  was  himself  acknowledged  by 
a Diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  close  of  a.o.  961.  In  the 
following  year  Otho  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope  John  XII. 
crowned  him  em^rorof  the  West,  as  being  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne.  Berengarius,  who  had  still  some  followers, 
defended  himself  obstinately  in  the  furtress  of  St  Leo, 

' in  ibe  Romagna;  but  being  taken,  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  where  be  died. 

Meantime  Oiho,  having  received  numerous  complaints 
against  pope  John,  whose  licentiousness  and  tyranny  had 
become  insupportable  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
moreover  maintained  secret  intelligence  with  the  pertisons 
of  Berengarius.  again  visiled  Rome,  and  assembled  a council, 
in  which  Juhn  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  in  his 
place.  John  however,  after  Olho’s  departure,  re-entered 
Rome,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  committed  many 
acts  of  cruelly  against  those  who  bad  favoured  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival.  [John  XII.]  John  soon  after  died,  a.d. 
964,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  disregarding  Uie  former  elec- 
tion of  Leo,  eppuinted  another  pope  by  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict V.  This  brought  Otho  again  to  Rome,  which  he  be- 
sieged and  took.  He  banished  Benedict  and  reinstated 
Leo.  who  however  died  tho  year  after,  when  John  XIII.  was 
elected  with  Oiho's  approbation.  But  the  Romans,  revolt- 
ing against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  inio  Ckimpania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  their  trial,  banged  tliirteen 
of  them,  and  condumuud  tho  others  to  various  punishments. 
The  historian  Liutprandus  justifies  the  conduct  of  Otho  on 
this  oocasiun,  saying  that  he  merely  exercised  his  imperial 
prerogative,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  Byzantine  and 
C^rlovmgian  dynasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their 
oaths  and  rebelled  against  bis  authority.  This  shows  that 
at  that  lime  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  still  considered  as 
subject  to  the  emperors. 

In  the  year  967  Otho  had  bis  son  Otho  II.  crowned 
emperor  and  his  colleague,  at  Rome,  by  pope  John 
Xlll.  In  the  following  year  Otho  sent  Liutpranuus  on  a 
mission  to  Nioephorus  Phocas,  emperor  of  Consianiinuple, 
which  however  produced  no  friendly  result.  [Liutpra.n- 
OUS-]  Otho  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  to  the  Byzaniinos 
and  laid  siege  to  Bari,  which  however  he  did  nut  lake. 
Nicephorus  in  the  meautime  being  murdered,  his  successor 
Zimisces  made  peace  with  Otho,  and  gave  the  princess 
Theophania  in  marriage  to  bis  son,  a-d.  972.  Otho  returned 
to  Germany,  where  bo  died  in  May,  973.  Otho  has  been 
styled  ' the  Great,’  a title  which  he  deserved  fur  Ins  abili- 
ties, his  kuoecss,  and  his  love  of  justice.  IIis  policy 
towards  the  see  of  Rome  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  whilst  he 
showed  himself  zealous  fur  the  interests  of  the  church,  en- 
dowed abbeys  and  convents,  and  honoured  deserving  men 
among  the  clergy,  yet  he  always  asserted  his  sovereign  right 
in  temporal  matters,  and  in  the  elections  of  the  )>opes,  a 
right  which  his  successors  continued  to  exerciso  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  Vll. 
In  Italy  he  established  tlie  supremacy  of  the  German  empe- 
rors over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  southern  provinces,  which  remained  subject  to 
(he  Eastern  empire. 
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OTHO  II.,  son  of  Olho  I.,  vos  enfroged  aAor  hit  father’s 
death  in  a war  with  Henrv.  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  de> 
fbatod,  and  whose  flef  he  bestowed  on  tho  duke  of  Suabia. 
He  had  also  to  contend  against  Lotbarius,  king  of  France, 
Ibr  tho  possession  of  the  {^reat  Acf  of  Lothoringia,  or  Lorraine, 
which  had  boen  a subject  of  contention  between  France 
and  Germany  ever  since  tho  separation  of  the  two  crowns. 
Olho  divided  LiMTaino  into  two  ftefs.  upper  and  lower,  the 
latter  of  which  ho  left  to  Charles,  Lotharius’s  brother,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  allegiance  to  the  German 
crown.  In  the  year  979  Otho  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
things  were,  os  usual,  in  a stale  of  great  confusion.  At 
R 'tue  he  repressed  sedition,  and  punished  several  of  the 
leaders.  From  Romo  he  proceed^  into  Campania,  and 
iniei  fared  in  the  inlerminabloquarrels  of  the  various  princes 
of  Capua.  Benevento,  and  Sulerno;  and  from  thence  ad- 
nmcerl  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  he  fought  against  tho 
Saracens,  who  had  landed  in  those  provinces,  and  who  were 
encouraged,  aa  it  was  said,  by  the  Byxantine  emperor,  who 
was  afiBid  of  losing  his  Italian  dominions  through  Otbo't 
ambition.  Otho  occupied  Tarentum.  and  at  first  was  sue* 
cessful  against  the  Saracens ; but  he  afterwards  was  defeated 
by  them  wiih  great  slaughter.  (Sigonioa;  Ditmar;  Mu* 
raiorj.)  Otho.  returning  to  Northern  Italy,  assembled  a 
general  diet  of  the  feudatories  of  Germanv  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  the  year  993.  at  which  his  son.  then  four  yean 
jid,  afterwards  Olho  III.,  was  oeknowledsed  as  bis  sue* 
eessor.  At  that  diet  several  laws  were  a^ed  to  the  Lon* 
gobard  code,  and  Otbo  confirmed  the  franchiaea  and  privi* 
fegea  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  a diploma,  in  whicn  are 
enumerated  tho  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Italy  as  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venice. 
The  former  are  Paris,  Milan.  Cremona,  Vicenaa,  Ceneda, 
Verons,  Friuli,  Istria,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Comacchio,  Ri- 
mini. Pessro.  Cesena,  Faiio,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Umana, 
Fermo,  Pinna,  and  Gabclla,  a statement  which  contradicta 
tho  protended  grant  of  the  Exarchate  and  Peniapolis,  said 
tu  have  Wen  made  by  Otho  I.  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From 
Ve.ona.  Otho  proceeaed  to  Ravenna,  and  aflerwards  to 
Capua  and  Benevento,  intent  upon  collecting  a Urge  army 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily. 
But  in  the  month  of  December,  983,  he  fell  ill  at  Rome, 
w here  be  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  atrium  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

OTHO  III.  spent  his  long  minority  in  Germany,  whilst 
his  grandmother  Adelaide,  bis  mother  Theophania,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  administered  bis  dominions  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  the  year  996  Otbo  entered  Italy  with 
a Urge  army,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany,  at 
Rome,  by  Pope  Gregory  V.,  wbo  was  his  own  relative.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  defeeled  the  Slavi,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  a war,  and  forced  Micislas,duke  of  Poland, 
to  do  biro  homage.  He  afterwards  conferred  upon  his 
successor,  Duke  Boleslas,  tho  title  of  king  of  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  997,  Otho  returned  to  Italy ; and  after  staying 
awhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
Venice,  a city  then  already  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
power,  herepaii  ed  thither  incognito  with  six  attendants.  The 
ibge  Pietic  Orseolo  II.  entertained  him  splendidly  by  night, 
bill  left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  disguise  during  the  a%y. 
The  doge  had  just  effected  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  from 
the  Croatians,  with  the  islands  of  CurxoU  and  Lesiua,  and 
had  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Otho  held  a 
daughter  of  the  doge’s  over  tlu)  baptismal  font,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the  pallium,  or 
annual  tribute,  which  they  used  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  collected  his  army  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  from  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had 
been  expelled  by  the  patrician  Creacentius,  styled  consul  of 
Romo ; a remarkable  character  of  the  dark  ages,  who  aspired 
to  re-cstablUb  the  Roman  republic  under  a nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  emperors.  Creacentius  caused  John,  a 
Calabrian  Greek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontiff,  under  the  tilU 
of  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  John  ran  away; 
but  being  seized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  be  was 
cruelly  mutilated ; and  Crescentius,  after  defending  himself 
in  tho  castle  St.  Angelo,  was  also  made  prisoner  and 
beheaded,  with  twelve  of  his  followers.  Otho  returned  to 
Germany,  but  in  the  year  lOOl  ho  was  again  in  Italy.  He 
fought  several  battles  in  Campania,  besieged  Benevento,  and 
afterwards  quelled  some  fresh  disturbance  in  Rome.  In  the 
following  year,  1002,  he  was  taken  ill  neorCivita  Castellana 
and  died.  His  body  was  taken  to  Aquisgrana  to  be  buried. 


OTHO  IV.,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  1206,  and  was 
afterwards  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  But 
be  soon  quarrelled  with  that  imperious  pontiff  about  the 
right  of  nominating  to  vacant  benefices.  Otbo  returned 
to  Germany,  where  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  was  ex.- 
tending  bis  conquests  along  the  aouthern  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  Soon  after  a general  diacontent,  which  was  eu- 
oouraged  by  the  clergy,  burst  out  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  in  1212;  and  Fredoriuof  Hohenstauffeo,  king  of 
Sicily,  was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Olho 
however  had  still  a considerable  {i^ty>  and  he  protracted 
the  contest  till  1215,  when  he  resigned  his  daims  to  his 
rival.  [Frxdbric  II.,  Emperor.] 

OTHO. or  OTTO.OF  KREYSlNGEN.born  about  1 108, 
was  the  son  of  Leopold,  maranve  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  He  studied  first  at 
Nurnberg  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Paris,  after 
which  he  entered  the  order  of  8t.  Bernard  in  the  abbey  of 
Morimond,  of  which,  in  1136,  he  was  made  abbot.  His 
relative  Conrad  111.,  king  of  the  Germans,  recalled  him  to 
his  native  country  and  made  him  bishop  of, Freysingen  in 
1138.  He  afterwards  followed  Conrad  in  the  crusade  to 
Palestine.  On  bis  return,  he  felt  a wish  to  visit  the  abbey 
of  Morimond  again,  where  he  died,  after  a short  illness,  in 
1 1 58,  much  revered  for  his  knowledge  and  piety.  He  wrote 
a chronicle  of  the  world  in  7 books,  'Ottonis  Episcopi  Fri* 
singensis  Rerum  ab  origine  Mundi  ad  ipsius  usque  Tern* 
mra,’  fob,  Augsburg,  1515.  Tho  first  four  books  of  this 
Chronicle  are  a mere  compilation  from  Orosius,  Eusebius, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers;  but  the  last 
three  books  contain  much  origiual  information,  especially 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  the  lOth,  lltb,  and 
12th  centuries.  Otho  is  a remarkably  impartial  historian, 
and  sufficiently  judicious  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  Chronicle  was  continued  down  to  the  year  1210  by 
another  Otbo:  ’Appendix  Ottonis  ik  S.  Blasio  a fine  libri 
septiroi Ottonis  usque  ad  annum  Salutis,'  1210.  Thooiher 
works  of  Olho  of  Freysingen  are*~l,  A treatise  concerning 
the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
which  is  generally  appended  to  his  Chronicle : and  2,  A 
history  of  the  emperor  Frederic  1.,  called  Batlnrossa, 
Gestis  Frederici  vEnobarhi  libri  duo,'  which  comes  down 
to  the  year  1159,  but  has  been  continued  by  Radewik, 
canon  of  Freysingen,  down  to  1160.  Otho  is  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  historians  of  the  period  generally  called 
the  dark  ages. 

(Voasius,  De  Huloricit  Latinu;  Fabricius,  BihUotheca 
Latina  mtdi<e  atatig,} 

OTILOPHES  iOtilophi),  Cuvier’s  name  for  a group  of 
Batrachian$  [Frogs,  voI.  x.,  p.  491],  which  have  the  muzxlo 


Raoa  mnf»rHUe». 

. 0,  MM)  ftva  sbov* : k placed  on  lu  back  lu  tbew  the  mdtr  parU. 
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tnnlsr.  and  the  head  furnished  on  each  #ido  with  a craat 
which  extends  over  the  parotid jwrtion. 

Type,  Bana  margariti/era,  Gmel. 

DescripUon.^Head  trian^lar,  approaching  to  square 
above,  and  with  elevated  borders  presenting  an  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  episcopal  mitre ty**  of  a Are 
colour;  body  above  red-brown  speckled  with  lighter  r^  I 
granules  dispersed  throughout  like  small  pearls ; a white 
stripe  from  the  nose  to  tne  end  of  the  rump;  thighs  and 
feet  marbled  with  light  yeltowish ; a small  white  line  spring- 
ing from  the  nose  runs  down  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
^une  the  sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  whitish  and  granulated 
also  Tike  the  back  and  upper  parts. 

£oco/iVy.— Brazil,  where,  according  to  Beba,  it  is  called 

Aguaqua. 

CyriON.  [CifUUPiDA.  vol.  vii.,  p.  207.] 

OTIS.  [Bustards.] 

OTOLICNUS.  llliger's  name  for  the  Galago*  of  Geof- 
froy.  Dental  formula:  this  is  generally  given  by  authors 
thus : — 

,.24  1-1  , 

Incisors,  g or  canines,  - — ^ ; molars, 

In  the  species  which  we  select  to  illustrate  the  form.  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith  found  the  dentition  as  follows 

4 1—1  2“2 

Incisors,  canines,  ; false  molars, j tnio 

4 — 4 

molars  - — ^ “ 18  in  each  jaw 


6li«U  axxl  iMih  oTO«l*zo  MuIidU.  (Saith.) 
a.  Pfoul  of  ■kuU  V view  of  mom:  r.  laicnl  tmw]  4.  fttmt  tSow 

of  tba  «owrtor  portion  oT  upper  Jaw ; 4,  UUmI  vtow  of  lowar  jaw.  AH  tba 
AfufM  ttst.  »Im-  C^mith-) 

Generic  CAaroc/er.— Head  rounded,  muzzle  short,  eyes 
very  large,  ean  very  large.  Feet  pentadaetyle ; all  the  nails 
flat  with  the  exception  of  the  first  digit  of  the  hind  feet, 
which  is  armed  with  a sharp  subulate  claw.  Two  teats. 
Tail  very  long,  loose,  and  villous. 

Geographical  Diiiribution  qf  the  Genur.— Africa,  to 
which  Mr.  Swainson  adds  India. 

Habit*. — ArboreaL  The  great  size  of  the  orbits  will  at 
once  strike  every  observer.  The  large  development  of  the 
eyes  requires  such  spacious  receptacles ; and  this  develop- 
ment is  necessary  on  account  of  tne  nocturnal  habits  of  toe 
genus.  The  food  of  these  animals  consists  of  soft  fruits, 
and,  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  probably  of  insects  also, 
lliey  are  fond  of  vegetable  gum,  and  their  large  ears  are 
said  to  be  closed  when  they  sleep,  but  to  be  opened  upon 
their  hearing  the  least  noise. 

We  select  as  an  example  tbo  Galago  Moholi  of  Dr. 
Smith. 

Deteripf  ron,— Colour : Upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  back,  the  sides  of  the  b^y,  and  the  outer  and  hinder 
surfaces  of  the  extremities  intermediate  between  pearl  and 
yellowish  grey ; the  back  is  finely  brindled  from  the  dark 
i»lonr  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  fur  being  here  and  there 


seen  through  the  surfoce  tints;  the  extremities  are  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  other  parts  enumerated,  and  their 
outer  and  hinder  surfaces  are  distinctly  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  middle  of  the  fkce,  the  lips,  the  sides  of  the  head,  below 
and  behind  the  eyes,  the  chin,  throat,  abdomen,  and  the 
upper  surfkco  of  tbe  fingers  white ; inner  surfaces  of  extro- 
mitics  white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Tail  glossy;  the  colour 
intermediate  between  yellowish-brown  and  cochineal  red ; 
the  fur  is  throughout  of  the  tame  colour;  that  of  the  other 
parts  is  a dark  slate-colour  except  at  and  near  its  surface, 
cart  flesh-coloured ; and  the  down,  which  is  very  sparingly 
scattered  over  their  outer  surface,  is  pure  white.  Eyes  deep 
topaz  yellow;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  undersurface  of 
the  filers  are  of  a fleeh-colour  tinged  with  brown.  Form, 
— Figure  slender  and  elegant.  Head  broad,  subglobalar, 
and  anteriorly  terminated  bv  a short,  high,  and  almost 
pointed  nose.  Ears  laim,  bare,  and  patulous,  their  tips 
rather  narrow  and  slightly  rounded ; the  outer  margin  of 
each  car  has  two  faint  emaimnations,  and  the  internal  or 
anterior  surface  of  each  is  distinctly  marked  with  four  or 
moro  transverse  ridges;  the  eyeballs  and  the  pupils  large ; 
anterior  extremities  short  and  slender ; posterior  ones  long, 
rather  robust,  and  each  is  terminated  by  four  fingers  and  un 
opposable  thumb,  the  tips  of  which  arc  dilated  and  de- 
pressed ; the  noil  of  the  forefinger  of  each  of  the  binder 
extremities  is  narrow,  convex,  considerably  elongated 
beyond  the  soft  parts,  and  obtusely  pointed ; all  the  other 
nails  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  small, 
thin,  flat,  roundish  or  ovate  in  form,  and  not  extended  to  the 
ints  of  the  Angers.  Tail  cylindrical,  slender  towards  the 
se,  much  thicker  towards  and  at  the  tip,  which  arises 
from  the  fur  bein^  lonmr  on  thoMi  parts.  On  the  head, 
body,  and  extremities  tne  covering  consists  of  a very  fine 
short  woolly  ftir,  which  on  the  tail  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fingers  is  rather  harsher.  Palm  of  the  hands  and  under 
surface  of  the  fingers  naked.  (Smith.)  Length  from  nose 
to  tip  of  the  tai),MXteen  inches. 

Locality,  Southern  Africa,  and  probably  Western  Africa. 
Habit*,  Beprodtuthn,  /bod,  — ^Tbe  first  specimens 

observed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  upon  trees  close  to  the  Lim- 
popo river,  in  about  lat  25*  south,  and  from  that  parallel  he 
continued  to  observe  others  as  the  expedition  travelled, 
liiey  were  very  active,  springing  ftom  branch  to  branch  and 
tree  to  tree  with  extraordinary  foeility,  and  always  seized 
the  branch  on  which  they  intended  to  rest  In  their  nan- 
oere  they  considerably  resembled  the  monkeys,  urticularly 
in  grimaces  and  gesticulations.  According  to  the  natives. 
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the  species  is  entirely  ncctumsi,  and  rarely  to  be  seen 
during  the  day,  which  the  animal  spends  in  the  nest  which 
it  ha«  formed  in  the  forks  of  branches  or  in  cavities  of  de< 
cayed  trees ; and  m these  nests,  constructed  of  soft  grass  tl>e 
females  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young  (generally  two  at  a 
birth).  Dr.  Smith  slates  that  the  foorTor  the  Moholi  con> 
su^ts  principally  of  pulpy  fruits  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  also  ooiisumes  insects,  as  remains  of  the  latter 
were  discovered  in  the  stomachs  of  several  individuals  which 
he  examined. 

Dr.  Smith,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  work,  considers 
this  animal  different  from  Galago  Senegalfruit.  lie  gires 
an  elaborate  anatomical  de>criptiun  anil  good  figurt>a  of  the 
more  important  and  interesting  parts  of  this  animal. 


IS  either  very  short  or  entirely  wanting;  and  considers 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardettt  and  Menag^ria  O/ 
tht!  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.)  on  the  iin|irupnety  of  sepa- 
rating the  slow-t>aci-d  Lemur  \Stcnnpc  tardigradua)  from 
tlie  slender  Lemur  [Stenopt  graeili$)  to  bo  well  founded, 
observing  that  both  belong  m fact  to  the  scansorial  type,  and 
that  the  latter  U absolutely  necessary  to  connect  the  former 
with  the  genus  Tar»iu$.  Mr.  Swainson  further  states  that 
much  uncertainty  bangs  over  an  animal  loosely  described  by 
Bosmaii  under  the  namo  of  Potto  {Lemur  Pdto.  Gm.,  Syrti^ 
eebu*  Potto,  GeofT),  which  aeoros  to  have  the  form  and  the 
slowness  of  motion  seen  in  the  Stennj^  tardigradua,  but  y ot 
to  possess  a long  tail.  'Whether.'  adds  Mr.  Swainson, 'such 
an  animal  exists  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  no  other  could 
present  a more  natural  link  of  connection  between  Stenopa 
and  OUdiemu.  In  this  latter  form,  the  tail  is  again  re- 
markably developed;  but,  although  tufted,  it  does  not  pre- 
sent that  bushy  and  ornamented  character  which  so  much 
distinguishes  the  genuine  Lemurs.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  Galagos,  which  have  only  two  upper  culling  teeth,  as 
the  O.  Demidnffli  and  Scnegalenaia,  belong  to  a different 
type  from  the  others,  where  the  upper  cutting  teeth  are 
four  in  number;  certain  however  it  is  that  the  Taraiua  Ban- 
canut,  Horsf.,  or  Great-headed  Gorlago,  is  a genuine  type 
of  nature.’  This  last  form  has  been  elevated  by  Mr. 
Swainson  to  the  rank  of  a genus  under  the  name  of  Cephu- 
tof^htu,  and  0/o/icnus  in  his  arrangement  stands  Iwtwccn 
Stenopa  and  that  genus  in  the  family  (Cfum- 

ficatwn  of  Quadrvpcda,  1335.) 

O'TOMYS.  [Mt’RtDA  vol.  XV.,  p.  103.] 

OTO'Pl'ERIS  is  a genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  which  several 
species  have  been  described.  Its  distinguishing  character  is 
to  have  simply  pinnated  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  aurtrled 
at  the  base,  where  thevjoin  the  rachis  by  n narrow  stalk, 
and  are  furnished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  without  any  otiempt  at  forming  a 
midnb.  Five  certain  species  only  are  known,  from  the  beds 
above  the  coahmeasures,  and  chiefly  from  the  lias  and  oohiir 
fonnationa,  of  which  they  are  a charActcrUtic  feature; 
these  are  0.  cuneata,  Beanii,  and  acuminata,  from  the  oolite, 
obtuMa  from  the  lias,  and  DifreanoH  from  t^lc  new  red- 


Th«  MuhoU. 

Our  figures  are  taken  from  those  in  the  'Illustrations  of 
the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,’  a work  now  in  the  course  of 
publication  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  equally  valuable  both  for 
the  extent  and  novelty  of  its  iiiforiudtiun  aud  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Place  iVt  the  Sgi/em.— Illiger  places  Ololiatu*  in  (he 
fourth  family  OJacrolarai)  of  bis  second  order  (PoUicata), 
associated  with  Taraiua.  The  Macrotarsi  stand  in  his 
arrangement  between  the  Prosimii  and  the  Leptudactyla. 

Cuvier,  placing  the  genus  between  Stenopa,  HI.,  and 
Taraiua,  arranges  it  under  the  Quadrumnna. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  ‘Outline’  (Ann.  Phil,,  1825),  makes 
OMienut,  Galago,  and  Cheirogallua*  the  genera  which 
form  his  the  fourth  subfamily  of  his  XcmwriJtc. 

M.  Lesson  (1827)  gives  Galago — he  docs  not  notice  llli- 
ger’rt  name— a position  between  A’j/c/iceftttf  and  Taraiua; 
and  J.  B.  Fischer  (1829)  places  Galago,  Gooff.  (Otolienua, 
111.)  between  Jacchua  and  Taraiua, 

Cuvier  (Regne  Animal)  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Lemur  J^lto  of  Gmelin  should  be  referred  to  this  group; 
and  M.  Lesson  places  that  animal  under  Galago,  with  the 
namo  of  Galago  Potto,  Galago  Guineensia,  De»m. 

Mr.  Suamsoti,  who  considers  that  nearly  all  the  Lemurs 
appear  to  be  reCeriiblu  to  two  primary  groups,  the  Lemurs 
proj.'cr  (Lemur)  and  the  Galagos  (Otolienua,  111.),  views 
the  first  group  as  eminently  frugivorous.  and  the  second 
as  carnivorous,  preying  u(Knt  small  birds,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  and  representing  the  Ferec,  This  latter  group, 
Otolienua,  is,  be  observes,  in  general  distinguished  by  the 
sixo  of  their  hinder  feet,  or  rather  of  the  tarsus  and  toes,  in 
which  res|)ect  bethinks  they  offer  a beautiful  analogy  to 
3f<rnura,  Patlu-a,  and  Craternpua  among  birds.  He  traces 
the  pa^^a^o  between  the  Lemurs  aud  the  Galagos  m the 
genus  Slcnopa  of  llliger,  wlieie  the  tail,  os  in  Lichanolua, 
* ' Chsocfslru'  BUfft  bt  nMPt. 
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undttono.  There  ii  tnoroovcr  an  0.  duUa  from  the 
Knowletbury  coalfield,  ami  an  O.  ova/is  from  the  Scarbo- 
rough oolite,  both  of  which  are  doubiful  spec.es;  the  Utter 
in  particular  imisi  be  excluded  from  the  genun,  and  pro- 
bably belongs  to  Neuroptena.  A <lelailcd  account  of  the 
apccies  will  be  found  in  tho  Fatsil  Flora,  vola.  it.  and  iii., 
where  the  genua  was  Unit  esitabh^hed,  and  where  are 
flgur-^s  fiom  which  tliu  annexed  cuts  havo  been  borrowed. 

It  is  prubiblo  that  the  genus  is  the  same  as  either  the 
modern  Adtanlum,  or  Lindsa.*a,  with  both  which  it  agrees 
in  the  venation  of  the  leaves. 

O'TRANTO,  TKRRA  Dl.oncof  the  territorial  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  also  called  ‘Provincia  di 
Lccce,’  from  the;  name  of  its  present  head  town.  It  occu- 
pies the  wholu  lupygian  or  Messanian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  by  tho  provmeu  of  Bari  on  the  north-west,  by  that 
of  Basilicata  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  sea  on  every 
uilier  side.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  lOU  miles,  from 
norih-wesito  souih-east,  and  its  greatest  breodlh  is  aboul30 
mile's  but  it  becomes  much  narrower  os  it  approaches  the 
promontory  of  Leuca.  The  peninsula  is  traverseii  in  its  length 
by  a rtdgc  of  low  calcareous  lulls,  which  are  an  offset  of  the 
mountuihs  of  Basiiicaia,  and  run  to  the  ca|ie  of  Lcuca. 
There  are  no  rivers  properly  so  called  in  this  peninsula, 
but  the  springs  and  drainings  of  tho  hilU  on  both  sides 
form  streams,  most  of  which  are  absurbc<l  by  the  soil  or 
lose  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  the  son- 
coast  on  both  Aides  of  the  peninsula  is  unwholesome  and 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Brindisi, 
Otranto,  Taranto,  and  Gallipoli;  but  the  interior,  being 
mure  elevated  and  dry,  is  wholesome,  and  produces  oil  in 
abundance,  wine,  corn,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  oil  is 
chictly  exported  from  the  port  of  Gallipoli. 

The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1827  amounted 
to  346, ouu.  was,  in  18.37,  385, 'iS4.  Thii  population  is  dis- 
tributed among  four  diHlricls.  I^cce,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and 
Gallipoli,  which  arc  subihvided  into  J‘i2  communes  and 
lyo  parishes.  More  than  two-thinl«  of  the  population  live 
by  agriculture.  Thoie  are  about  230  vessels  (chiefly  small 
crah)  and  boats  belonging  to  this  province.  The  manufao 
tones  are  of  no  great  importance.  (Peironi,  Censimfnto 
dei  RectU  Dominj  di  qud  dal  Faro;  >Serristori,  Statittica 
(f  Italta.) 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Otranto  are: I, 

BaiNoist;  2.  Lecce;  3,  Taranto;  4,  Gallipoli.  Galli- 
poli is  n town  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  built 
on  a rocky  peninsula.  It  contains,  together  with  the  sub- 
urb called  Lizza.  about  13,t)U0  inhabitants,  is  a bishop's  sec, 
lias  a good  roadstead,  and  a harbour  lately  constructed  by 
means  of  a pier.  It  is  the  roost  trading  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic  side  of  tho  kingdom.  It  has  ample  cisterns  cut  in 
the  ro<  k for  containing  the  oil,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
of  the  country.  Gallipoli  exports  oil,  wool,  wine,  and  other 
products  of  neighbouring  provinces.  The  tunny  fishery 
employs  also  many  persons.  5,  Otranto,  tho  antient  Hy- 
drunlnm,  once  a flourishing  town,  has  been  in  a decaying 
state  since  its  capture  and  pillage  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
The  present  population  hardly  exceeds  2000.  and  the  sur- 
rouniitiig  country  is  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated. 
Otranto  has  an  old  cathedral,  a ca^lic,  and  a harbour  which 
is  not  very  safe.  From  Otranto,  on  a clear  day.  the  opposite 
coast  of  Epirus  and  the  lof^y  Acroceraunian  Mountains 
may  be  seen.  (Keppel  Craven.  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Prm'incfit  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Sof  les.) 

The  following  towns  are  also  in  the  province  of  Otranto: 
Alo>snno,  near  Capo  I^cuca,  with  about  7000  inhabitants; 
Casielbneta,  with  5000;  NanlA,  with  4000;  Francavilla, 
wiihl'i.OOO;  anil  Manduria,  with  5000.  and  a remarkable 
well  in  the  neighbourhood,  mentioned  by  Pliny  Nat., 
ii.,  e.  103),  the  water  of  which  always  retains  the  same  level, 
whatever  quantity  is  drawn  from  it.  Some  Greek  or  Epi- 
rote colonics  are  scattered  about  the  province : the  principal 
villages  inhabi(«.>d  by  them  arc  8.  Martano,  Martana,  and 
Calimera.  They  still  speak  a corrupt  Greek,  and  retain 
somcihingof  their  naiionaldress.  Manyof  tlio'masserie,* 
or  farm  houses,  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  built  like 
forts,  and  occupy  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  in  which 
tho  country-people,  in  the  case  of  a landing  being  made  by 
the  Turkish  corsairs,  to  which  they  were  expi«ed  for  some 
centuries,  nr  of  incursions  of  inland  banditti,  could  take 
refuge  with  their  cattle  and  valuable  effects.  A wall,  high 
pnd  strongly  built,  forms  a quadrangle,  against  one  tide 


of  which  the  dwelling-bouso  is  built,  containing  two  or 
three  habitable  rooms  and  sometimes  a chapel;  the  grana- 
ries, stables,  and  outhouses  arc  on  the  other  side,  and  m 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  a round  or  square  tower  two 
stories  high,  standing  quite  alone.  The  ascent  to  the  first 
story  is  either  by  stone  steps  inserted  in  the  tower  or  by  a 
moveable  ladder. 

This  remote  province  was,  in  the  year  1818,  after  tho 
restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  a singular 
warfare  between  tho  royal  troops  and  a considerable  bwlyof 
partisans  belonging  to  the  secret  political  associations  of 
that  period,  who  called  themselves  ‘ European  Patriots,* 
‘ Decisi,’  ‘Carbonari,’  See.  The  armed  partisans  were  led 
by  a priest  named  Giro  Annichiarico,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  prison  of  Lecce  for  committing  several  murders,  but 
had  contrived  to  escape.  These  outlaws  assumed  the  name 
of  the  'Salentine  Republic,'  and  issued  proclamations  threat- 
ening with  death  those  who  should  refuse  them  assistance. 
They  had  a black  standard  with  the  rap  of  liberty  on  a 
skull  between  two  axes,  and  other  symbols  of  a like  charac- 
ter. After  they  had  coiniuittcd  many  excesses  and  kept 
tho  country  in  a state  of  anarchy  for  nearly  two  yeais.  King 
Ferdinand  sent  against  them  General  Church,  with  a body 
of  1200  soldiers  and  full  powers.  After  some  fighting.  Ciro 
Annichiarico  was  surrounded  and  taken  in  the  niu.sseria  of 
Scaserba,  ten  miles  from  Francavilla.  He  was  tried  before 
a court-martial,  condemned,  and  executed  in  February, 
1618,  with  above  100  followers.  A curious  account  of  the 
whole  business  is  given  in  the  ‘Memoirs  of  tho  Secret  So- 
cieties of  tho  South  of  Italy,’  London,  1621,  traiisUied 
fhim  the  French  MS.,  which  was  said  to  have  been  wntien 
by  Barthold)-,  who  was  at  one  time  Prussian  diplomatic 
agent  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

Tho  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  anliently  called  by  various 
names:  lapygia.  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Salcntini.  Xlio  antient  lapygians  or  Messapians  were  pro 
bably  native  tribes  of  the  great  Oscan  family  [Apulia]; 
they  were  looked  upon  as  barbarians  by  the  Greeks,  uUo 
had  formed  settlements  upon  their  coasts.  Thucjdules  (vii. 
57),  in  the  muster  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse, 
names  tho  lapygians  as  auxiliary  barbarians.  They  were 
often  at  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum.  whom  they  de- 
feated with  groat  loa-H  about  the  year  of  Rome  281  (Hero- 
dotus. vii.  17U  ; and  Diodorus,  xi.  52) ; but  (hey  wore  alter- 
wards  repeatedly  defeated  by  Archylas.  The  name  of  lapy  gta 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  Apulia  as  far  north 
as  Mount  Garganus.  The  Romans  divided  the  saiuo  antient 
tract  between  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  coins  found  at 
Acerenza,  Oria.  and  other  places  in  this  region  bear  Osi-ati 
characters.  Horace  colls  (he  people  of  Canusium  * bilin- 
gues,'  because  they  spoke  Greek  besides  their  native  tongue; 
and  tho  vulgar  language  of  Rudias  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  was  likewise  a dialect  of  the  Oscan.  (Gellius, 
xvii.  17.)  Further  particular*  conceniitig  the  antient  his- 
tory of  this  country  are  given  umler  Taranto. 

OITAJA'NO.  [Naples.  Province  op.] 

OTTAWA.  [Canada.] 

OTTER.  The  Otters  iLutra,  Linn.)  form  a natural 
group  of  carnivorous  animals  whose  habits  are  aquatic  and 
whose  food  is  fish.  They  consist  of  two  forms  nearly  allied: 
the  first,  including  the  Hirer  Otfert,  Lutra  of  Storr;  the 
second,  the  Sea  Otter,  Enhydra  of  Fleming. 

Oroanization. 

Skeleton;  Skull.— ’In  the  Otters  the  suborbitol  hole  is 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  badg^  the  grisons,  and  ihe  martens, 
almost  as  large,  indeed,  as  it  i*  in  the  rodents ; their  muzzle  is 
shorter  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  between  and 
behind  tho  orbits  more  compact:  their  tympanic  cavilii-s 
are  leas  convex;  their  ontiro  cranium  more  depressed,  and 
its  base  wider  and  flatter.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  entirely 
within  the  orbit,  and  its  aperture  is  above  the  interior  sub- 
orbital hole.  The  circular  aperture  is  blended  externally 
with  Ihe  spheno-orbiiai  hole,  but  internally  it  is  separated 
by  a considerable  interval  from  it  by  a bony  plate.  The 
internal  pterygoid  process  is  soldered.  The  whole  skull 
has  a good  deal  in  common  with  that  of  tho  seal  iPhoca 
vitulma);  and  its  relationship  is  to  be  traced  in  (he  short 
muzzle,  tho  compression  of  the  intcrorbital  region  (which 
is  earned  still  farther  in  (he  seal),  the  wtdih  and  flatness  of 
the  cranium,  and  tlic  flatness  and  enlargemeiil  of  the  whula 
inferior  region,  with  the  exception  of  tho  tympanic  cavities, 
which  in  the  seal  are  large  ana  convex. 
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In  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  a detoiled  description,  the  variations  being  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  suit  the  habits  of  an  aquatic,  carni- 
vorous, hairy  quadruped.  Thus,  the  articulation  of  the 


limbs  admits  of  such  freedom  of  motion,  that  the  animal  can 
turn  them  in  almost  any  direction,  and  bring  them  with 
ease  on  a line  with  the  bi^y,  so  as  to  act  like  fins 


Hk«)*tea  of  Sofopaiu  Him  0|Ur.  Urtrm  nSf&rU. 


DigfitivB  Ory^nni.— The  teeth  of  the  Otters  are  sharp 
and  strong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  very  pointed,  a 
modification  necessary  to  secure  the  prehension  and  speedv 
destruction  of  their  agile  and  slippery  prey.  In  the  length 
of  the  intestines  there  is  a difference  between  the  Common 
Otter  and  the  Sea  Otter;  the  Utter,  like  the  Sea/,  has  very 
long  intestines.  Sir  Everard  Home  gives  the  length  of  the 
intestines  of  the  Sea  Otter  as  twelve  times  that  of  the  ani- 
mal ; but  those  of  the  Common  Otter  as  only  three  times  and 
a quarter  the  length  of  the  animal.  {I^iLTraiu.)  Professor 
Owen  however  informs  us  that  in  a female  common  otter 
dissected  by  him,  the  intestines  were  9 feet  6 inches,  the  body 
from  nose  to  vent  being  1 foot  5 inches;  and  we  should 
expeci,  physiologically,  to  find  longer  intestines  in  a common 
otter  than  in  one  of  the  land  Ferre. 

t/nnary  ami  Genital  Organs. — The  kidney  is  lobulated 
or  conglnineniled,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  an  aggregation  of 
small  kidneys,  connected  by  cellular  substance ; but  these 
small  kidneys  are  not  so  numerous  os  in  the  seal  and  por- 
isc.  (Home  on  the  * Sea  Otter,’  Phil.  TVons.)  In  the 
uscum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 
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Series,  No.  2519)  is  a preparation  exhibiting  the  testes 
penis,  anus,  and  anal  glands  of  the  Q>mmon  Otter. 

A'errou-?  Syitem  and  Senses. — Taste,  smell,  and  hearing 
appear  to  l>e  well  developed.  Sight  remarkably  quick. 
Touch  moderate,  except  about  the  muzzle,  lips,  and  whis- 
kers, where  it  appears  to  be  acute. 

Generic  Character.  [Lutra.} — Head  compressed;  eye* 
rather  laige;  cars  very  short ; irAisAcrs  very’ stiff;  tongue 
rather  rough;  body  very  much  lengthened;  legt  short; 
the  feet  with  five  toes  and  webbed;  tail  lung,  stout,  flat- 
tened horizontally,  and  covered  with  short  Iwir. 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors-;  canines  y — ■;  molars 


European  Lutr-k. 

Example. — Lulra  rulgarir,  Erxleh.  Mtutela  Ltdra^ 
Linn. 

Deteription. — Heo«l  and  nose  brood  and  flat,  neck  thick, 
body  elongated.  Tail  broad  at  the  ha&e,  compressed  bori- 
zonially,  and  tapering  to  a point. 

The  eyes,  which  arc  not  largo,  are  placed  comparatively 
near  to  the  nose ; the  ears  are  very  short  and  the  auditory 
opening  rather  narrow.  The  mouth  is  small  and  the  lips 
are  capable  of  being  firmly  closed  ti^cthor.  I he  whiskers 
are  very  long,  the  Icn  very  short,  strong,  stout,  and  nnisen- 
lar.  '^e  five-toed  feet  are  furnished  with  strong  broad 
webs,  like  those  of  water-fowl  which  have  these  accessories 
best  developed.  Ileticc  Somerville  terms  the  Otter  ‘ goose- 
footed.’ 

eVor/c.— Brown  (deepest  on  the  upper  parts),  with  the 
exooption  of  two  small  patches  of  white  on  the  lips,  one  on 
I each  side  of  the  nose. 

I S/rc.— This  species  varies  much  in  size.  The  length  of 

one  sent  to  Mr.  ^Il  from  Sulherland^hire  was  two  feel  one 
inch  and  six  lines.  Mr.  Macgillivray  notes  the  length  of 
two  males;  one  measured  42  inches,  ond  the  other  39 
inches.  By  the  same  author,  the  length  of  a female  U* 
given  at  40  inches.  These  mensurement-s  are  from  the  nose 
to  the  point  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Belt  Ktetes  that  the  usual 
weight  of  a fine  male  English  Otter  is  from  20  to  24  pounds, 
and  that  of  the  female  about  4 pounds  less : adding  however 
that  Pennant  records  one  found,  in  1794,  in  the  river  Lea 
between  Stratford  ond  Ware  that  weighed  40  pounds. 

This,  there  cun  be  little  doubt,  is  the  tvt’lpli  (Knhydris) 
of  Aristole  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lutra  of  the  amient 
Italians.  It  is  the  Loira,  Ijndria,  and  /.o/j/ra  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians;  xVri/na  and  Lutra  of  tho  .Spanish  ; Loutre 
of  Ihe  French;  Otter  and  Finch  Otter  of  the  Germans; 
Otter  of  Ihe  Dutch;  Viter  of  the  Swedes;  Odder  ot  the 
Danes;  Dyfigi  of  the  Welsh;  Halgair^  G«*rfow«  {Brown 
Dog),  and  Matadh  of  Ihe  Northern  <>lts ; and  Otter  of  the 
mr>dem  British. 

Habile,  Food,  Ueproducliun,  4*c. — ^Tho  natural  food  of  the 
Common  Otter  is  fish,  for  the  chace  and  capture  of  w hich 
ils  whole  frame  is  beautifully  adapted.  How  silenlty  is  the 
water  entorcr) ! The  eyes  are  so  placed  that  whether  the 
animal  is  swimming  below  its  prey,  behind  it,  above  it, 
or  beside  it,  their  situation,  or,  at  most,  the  least  motion 
of  the  head  and  neck,  brings  it  within  the  sphere  of  tho 
pursuer's  vision.  The  whole  frame-work  of  the  animal. 
Its  short  flu-hko  legs,  oary  feet,  and  rudder  of  a tail, 
enable  it  to  make  the  swiftest  turns,  nay,  almost  bounds 
in  the  water,  according  as  tho  rapidity  of  its  agile  prej 
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oemand*  a downward  dive,  on  upwnrti  oprinf,'.  or 

a side  snap.  Hie  short  fur,  which  it  cIom)  and  Rue.  kecp« 
iho  body  at  a proper  (eniporalure,  and  the  longer  and  outer 
liairs  directed  barkwartlt  enable  it  to  glide  llmnigU  the 
Water,  when  propelled  horizoniallv  by  its  webbed  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  nuii*elessly  and  speedily.  Easy  and  elegant  in 
its  motions,  theic  are  few  abjeets  more  attractive  in  mena- 
geries than  tlie  pond,  especially  if  it  be  kept  clean  and 
Kupplicd  with  clear  water,  wherein  the  Oiler  is  seen  to 
bunt  ii«  living  prey.  When  it  has  seized  a small  fish,  it 
instantly  leaves  the  water  and  devours  it,  beginning  with 
the  head,  whilst  the  body  is  held  between  the  fore-paws. 
Larger  fish  are  held  down  by  the  paws,  and  the  hood  and  tail 
are  often  left  uneaten.  Tlie  havoc  made  by  these  animals 
in  the  rivers  and  potxl.s  is  great ; for  they  will  go  on  kill- 
ing. and  cat  but  a small  portion  of  each  fish,  if  it  be  large, 
when  lliey  find  plenty  of  prey.  When  fish  is  scarce  and  it  is 
l>rc**ed  by  hunger,  Mr.  Bell  states  that  the  Otter  has  been 
known  to  resort  far  inland,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  iho 
farm-yard,  and  attack  lambs,  sucking-pigs,  and  pouliiy. 
Mr.  Macgillivray  tells  us,  also,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  young  domestic  animals,  and  the  latter  zoologist 
found  the  stomach  of  one,  which  wa«  killed  in  June,  filled 
with  a curious  collection  of  larvs  and  earth-worms.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be  nine  weeks,  and  the  number 
of  young  produced  varies  from  three  to  five.  The  Otter’s 
places  of  refuge  near  rivers  and  lakes  are  beneath  the  roots 
of  trees  or  in  holes. 

But  it  must  not  be  supiioted  that  the  Corrtmnn  Oiler  is. 
as  it  has  been  asserted,  confined  to  (he  fresh-waters,  They 
arc  known  to  frequent  the  sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
to  bunt  far  out.  In  the  south  of  England  (Cornwall)  the 
Otter  will  go  a mile  from  the  shore  in  the  summer  and  good 
weather  after  its  prey,  according  to  Mr.  Couch.  On  the 
lea-shore,  rocky  coves  with  scattered  blocks,  hollows,  and 
cavities  under  large  stones,  arc  its  haunts.  These  marine 
Common  otters  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sea  Otter 
(Eithydra). 

Tliat  the  Common  Otter  is  capable  of  domestication  and 
attachment  we  have  ample  testimony.  Albertus  Magnus, 
Aldrorandus,  Gesner,  and  others  attest  this.  Every  angler 
will  remember  the  passage  in  Walton,  where  good  Mr. 
Piscator  i.s  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  tlie  young 
otters  which  the  huntsman,  after  the  death  of  the  ‘ bitch 
otter,*  bad  found.  ' Joook  you,*  says  the  huntsman,  * here* 
about  it  was  the  kennelled ; look  you,  hero  it  was  indeed, 
for  here’s  her  young  ones,  no  less  than  five;  come,  let’s  kill 
them  all.’  ' No,’  exclaims  Piscator,  ‘ I pray.  Sir,  save 
me  one.  and  I’ll  tr>'  if  I can  make  her  lame,  as  I know  an 
iiigeniuus  gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Scagrave, 
has  done;  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tamo,  but  to  catch 
fish,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.*  Buffbn.  who 
could  be  as  hard  of  belief  in  some  joints  as  he  was  credu- 
h)us  in  others,  disbelieves  the  otter’s  capability  for  domesti- 
cation. Tlie  testimony  above  iiultred  lias  been  confirmed 
by  a cloud  of  modern  witnesses.  Goldsmith  mentions  an 
otter  which  went  into  a gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of 
command,  drove  the  fish  up  into  a corner,  and  having 
seized  on  the  largest,  brought  it  out  of  the  water  to  its 
master.  Daniel.  Bewick,  Shaw,  record  instances  of  the 
anirnal’s  docility  in  this  way.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Macgilli- 
vray  both  corroborate  the  fact.  The  latter  has  collected  the 
following  anecdotes.  * Mr.  M’Diarmid.  in  his  amusing 
**  Sketches  from  Nature,"  gives  an  account  of  several  do* 
mosticated  otters,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  a poor  widow, 
when  leil  forth,  plunged  into  the  Urr  or  the  neighbouring 
burns,  and  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  could  find.  Ano- 
ther, kept  at  Cor«bie  House,  Wiglonshire,  evinced  a great 
fondnc&s  for  gouseberries,  fondled  about  her  keeper’s  feet 
like  a pup  or  kitten,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her 
clieek,  wnen  permitted  to  carry  her  freedoms  so  far.  A 
third,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monleith  of  Carsiairs,  was  also  very 
tame,  and  though  he  frequently  stole  away  at  night  to  fl^h 
by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  and  associate  wiih  his  kindied  : 
by  the  river  side,  his  master,  of  course,  was  ino  generous  to 
find  any  fault  with  his  peculiar  mirdc  of  spending  his  even*  I 
ing  hours.  In  the  morning  he  was  always  at  his  pixt  in  the 
kennel,  and  no  animal  uimersloo*!  better  the  secret  of  keep- 
ing his  own  side  of  the  huti'^c.  Indeed  his  pugnacity  in  this 
respect  gave  him  a great  lift  in  the  favour  of  the  game- 
keeper,  who  talked  of  his  feats  wherever  ho  went,  and 
avowed  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  " only 
daured  to  girn”  at  bU  protege,  he  would  soon  “ mak’  his 
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] teeth  moot  through  him."  To  mankind  however  he  was 
! much  more  civil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  hy 
' the  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any  interference  with  his 
snout,  which  is  probably  with  him  the  foat  of  honour.' 
They  are  however  dangerous  pots;  for,  if  offended,  they 
will  bile  grievously. 

Uiililtf  to  J/ti?/.— Tlie  capacity  of  the  Otter  for  domestica- 
tion being  proved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  might 
be  trained  to  catch  fish  or  avsisi  in  fishing.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Boll  states  tint  the  following  method  has  been 
recommended:* — they  should  he  piocuroil  as  young  ss  pos- 
sible. and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  Then 
bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alternated  with  the  fish,  and  the 
projMirtion  of  the  former  gradually  increase<l  till  they  are 
led  to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They  arc  then  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  a.s  dogs  are  trained,  and  when  they  are 
brought  to  do  this  well,  a leather  fl^h  stuffed  with  wool  is 
employed  as  the  thing  to  he  fetched.  They  are  afterwards 
exercised  with  a dead  fish,  and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to 
tear  it.  Finally  they  are  sent  into  the  water  after  liviiit; 
fish.  ^ 

As  an  article  of  food,  (hough  (he  flesh  is  rank  and  fishy, 
the  otter  was  not  rejected  by  (he  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
church  permitted  it  to  be  eaten  on  muigre  days;  and  Pen- 
nant saw  one  in  the  kitchen  of  (lie  Carlhusians  near  Dijon, 
under  preparation  for  (he  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that 
rigid  order,  who,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their 
whole  lives  from  eating  flesh.  Mr.  Macgillivray  statc.s  (hat  ho 
know  a man  in  Harris  who  procured  u considcrablu  number 
every  vear,  when  the  skins  were  mors  in  request  thon  now, 
and  wiio  generally  cooked  the  flesh,  of  which  Mr.  MaegtUb 
vray  once  partook  with  the  family.  It  was  ‘ «lark-coIourod, 
rank,  sapici  enough,  but  not  agreeably  su and  under  the 
skin  was  a lav’cr  of  fjt,  os  in  the  seals,  which  might,  bo 
adds,  render  it  pleasant  food  to  a Greenlander  or  starving 
Hebndian. 

f’an’e/tVe.— Before  wo  refer  to  the  undoubted  varieties  of 
this  species,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an  Irish  Otter,  which 
Mr.  Ogilbv  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a species,  under  the 
name  of  Lutra  Roensis,  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  its 
colouring,  which  approaches  nearly  to  black  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  surface;  of  the  less  extent  of  the  pale 
colour  bcMiealh  tho  throat,  as  compared  with  the  English 
Lutra  rulsnnt:  and  of  some  difference  of  the  cars,  and  in 
the  proportions  of  other  parts.  Tho  marine  habits  of  the 
animal,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  hollows  and  caverns 
formed  hy  scattered  masses  of  the  basilic  columns  of  the 
east  coast  of  Antrim,  where  a price  is  set  upon  its  Iread  in 
consequence  of  its  destruction  of  (he  salmon,  strengthen 
Mr.  Ogilby  in  this  opinion,  from  which  Mr.  Bell  differs,  ob- 
serving thot  Mr.  Ogilbv  stales  that  ho  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  tho  Oommon  Otter,  that 
ho  (Mr.  Bell)  docs  not  find  in  the  stuffed  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ogilby  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  iv  more  than  a very  dark  and  handsome 
variety,  and  that  two  skint  of  Zetland  otters  (which  are 
equally  marine  in  (heir  habits)  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Boll) 
are  almost  as  dark-coloured;  Mr.  Bell  adds  that  these 
skins  arc  larger  than  those  usually  found  in  England  ; and 
(hat  tho  fur  is  nearly  as  fine  as  those  im(>orted  from 
America. 

The  variety  spotted  with  white  is  supposcrl  to  be  the 
' King  of  the  Otters  ’ of  the  Scotch  vulgar,  who  hold  that  it 
bears  a sort  of  charmed  life,  in  so  far  that  its  death  is  never 
unaccompanied  hy  the  death  of  a man  or  some  other  living 
creature.  The  skin  is  considered  precious  as  an  antidoto 
against  infection,  wounds,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Ono 
of  these  spotted  otters  is  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  near  which 

Elace  it  was  found.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says  that  he  has 
enid  of  white  otters,  but  had  never  seen  an  albino. 

Chaee.-  In  the  older  annals  of  s^iorling  in  this  country-, 
otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsidorablo  place.  Somervilj© 
de^ribes  it  at  some  length  and  with  much  unction  in  his 
fourth  liook  iChace)  towards  the  end.  It  is  now  fast  dying 
away  ; but  is  still  kepi  up  in  some  places,  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Tlie  pretty  viencUe  at  the  clo&e  of  Mr.  Bell’s 
interesting  history  of  theOitert  was  taken  as  one  of  the  nic- 
morundii  of  a day’s  spirt  in  Glamorganshire  not  long  ago. 
Mr.  Macgillivray  I infoiros  us  that  ^ir.  Limnre  hunted  the 
Dumfnesshiro  rivers  in  1833,  1834,  and  1833,  atid  that 
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Lord  Jolm  Srutt  kerp^i  a pack  of  otti'r*bouii(L>  for  ibv 
Slrvain»  of  UoxbnrirhHhire. 

Ceographval  Ditiribuifon.—  Y.i\xo\>c  generally. 


Lutn  futprik 


Asiatic  Lvtra. 

Example,  Lutra  iVarr. 

Z>e<mV</ioQ.->Fur  deep  rbestnut,  lightest  on  the  aidei; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  cheeks,  os  well  as  the  throat, 
reddiah  brizbt  brown  ; above  the  e)C  a ruddy  yellow  or  yel* 
lowisli'whitc  spot. 

This  ia  the  Sir  nayit  of  the  people  of  Pondichery.  and  is 
probably  the  species  seen  by  Bu<liop  lleber,  who  passisl  a 
row  of  nine  or  ten  large  ond  very  beautiful  otters  tethered 
with  straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  | 
banks  of  the  Malta  ('oUy.  ' Some  were  swimming  about 
at  the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  lialf  in  and  ball' 
out  of  the  water;  others  were  lulling  themselves  in  the  sun 
on  the  sandy  bank,  uttering  a shrill  whistling  noise  as  if  in 
ulay.  1 wa»  told  that  most  of  the  Osbermen  in  this  neigh- 
Dourliood  kept  one  or  more  of  theso  animals,  who  were 
almost  as  lame  a»  dogs  and  of  great  use  in  R»hmg ; some 
tiroes  driving  the  sbunls  into  the  nets  sometimes  bringing 
out  the  larziT  fish  with  ibeir  teeth.*  Another  proof,  if  any 
were  waniing,  of  the  feasability  of  taming  those  animals  anil 
rendering  them  useful  to  man. 

Geographical  Distribution. — East  Indies.  N.B.  Colonel 
Svkes  notes,  in  his  list  of  Mnmmalia  obtained  in  Dukhun 
(iJiTcan),  * I.utra  Sair,  F.  Cuv,  Juht  or  IVaier- 

Cat  of  the  Mahraitas.  The  0//rrof  Dukhun  differs  only 
from  the  Sair  in  wanting  the  white  spots  over  the  eves,  in 
having  a white  upper  lip,  and  in  being  somewhat  larger.’ 
^Zool.  Proe,,  ls30-3i.) 

African  Lutras. 

Example,  Lutra  Capentie  (genus  Aonyx  of  Lesson). ' 

Detenption. — Fur  sof),  full,  and  thick,  chestnut  brown, 
deepest  on  the  rump,  limbA,  and  tail,  brighter  on  tho  sides, 
and  brownish-grey  upon  the  head ; under  part  of  tho  body 
white.  Length  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  muzslo  to  the 
tail,  which  is  one  fool  eight  inches. 

Obtervaiinns. — M.  Lesson  allows  that  this  specloi,  which 
ho  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a genus,  possesbcs  tho  same 
general  cliaioctcrs  a.s  the  Lutree,  auch  as  the  dentary 
system  and  form  of  the  body : and  makes  the  difievence 
solely  consist  in  the  form  of  the  feet  and  toes,  which  he 
says  aro  hardly  joined  by  a membrane.  He  slates  that  the 
second  toe  would  seem  conjoined  to  the  third  throughout 
Its  first  articulation.  These  iocs  aro  both  more  olongated 
than  the  succeeding  ones,  and  all  the  toes  are  without  clnws. 
or  rather,  a vestige  of  a rudimentary  nail  is  only  observed  on 
the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  (xisleriar  feet,  lie  records 
tho  species  as  Aonyx  Delalawiii,  Lutra  inunguis  of  G.  Cuv. 
and  F.  Cuv„  Diet.  Se.  Sat.  But  Cuvier,  in  lus  last  edition 
of  the  ' Regno  Animal,*  writing  on  the  Cape  Otter  {Lutra 
Capentit,  r r.  Cuv.X  remarks  that  the  white  of  the  throat, 
tho  sides  of  the  head,  and  of  the  neck  is  moio  pure  than 
that  of  the  Javanese  Simung  {Lutra  Leptonyx,  Ilorsf.),  and 
that  there  is  some  of  this  colour  at  tho  end  of  tho  noso ; hut, 
ho  adds,  what  most  distinguishos  it  is  that  (at  a certain 
ago  at  least)  it  has  no  nails,  a character  on  which  M.  Lesson 
established  his  genus  Aonyx,  Nevertheless,  continues 


Cuvier  in  ooncUision,  young  individuals  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  which  have  hails,  and  it  remains  to  bo  pruvud 
wbciher  ihc'.*  are  of  ilie  same  bwcics. 

l,ocaIity,  liibitt.  Food,  fc  - This  species  haunts  tho  salt 
pi»uU  of  the  ic4-bhores  of  the  Cape,  and  lives  on  (Uh  aud 
crustaceans. 

Amrrican  Lutra. 

Examples,  Lutra  CanaiUnnit  and  Lutra  /?ra#i7iV»isi#« 

Lutra  Ciitiadensiii,  S.vbiiie. 

Dmeription.—  Far  above  and  below  shining  brown,  and 
inucli  rebcmbling  that  of  tho  beaver.  Site  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Kumpean  Oner.  Lutra  vuIganM.  Length 
from  nosu  to  tip  of  tail  (which  is  eighteen  iuclies)  about  Ovc 
foci. 

This  is  the  Loutre  de  Canada  of  Buflbn,  Land  Otter  of 
Warden,  Common  Otter  of  Pennsiil  {Arrt.  Zoot.\ Lutra 
Praxilienrit  of  Marian;  the  American  Otter  of  Godmmo ; 
SeekeekoX  the  Crew  Indians;  and  C<)'«cca  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nootka. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  these  synonyms,  states  su^ 
cincily  tho  various  opinions  of  auihurs  as  to  this  »|>eciea, 
and  concludes  by  following  Mr.  Sabine’s  opiniou  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  northern  district*  of  America. 

UabiU,  Food,  its  habits  and  foixl  Dr.  Richard- 

son stales  that  tho  Canada  otter  rcbcrobli-s  the  European 
species.  In  the  winter  season  it  freciuenis  rapids  and  falls 
('••r  the  advantage  of  open  water ; ami  when  its  usual  haunts 
arc  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a great  distance  through 
tho  snow  in  search  of  a rapid  that  has  resisted  the 
I frost.  When  seen  and  pursued  by  the  hunters  as  it  U on 
I ihcbC  journeys,  it  ihrowaiibclf  forwanl  on  Usbellvand  slides 
through  the  snow  for  several  yards,  leaving  a deep  furrow 
behind  it.  This  movement  is  described  bjf  ihu  Diictor  as 
Wing  rcpeatetl  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a swift 
runner  on  snow-blioes  has  much  trouble  in  overtaking  iL 
It  albO  doublcH  on  its  tiack  with  much  running,  and  divas 
under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  When  closely  pressed. 
It  Will  turn  and  defend  itself  obstinately.  When  Dr. 
Richardson's  parly  were  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  spring 
of  isifi.thcrc  otters  robbed  their  nets  which  had  been  set 
umicr  the  ice  a few  yards  fiom  a piece  of  open  water.  They 
generally  carried  off  the  heads  of  llie  fish,  leaving  the  bo- 
dies bticking  in  the  net. 

The  female  brings  forth  one  litter  in  the  year,  eonaisting 
of  two  or  three. 

Gettgraj  hieal  Distribution.-^*Vhc  Mackenzie  ond  other 
rivers  nuarly  to  the  Arctic  Sen;  and  Dr.  Richardson  add*, 
that  ihcio  appoai*  to  bo  no  difference  between  the  skins 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  in  the  neigh- 
bmirlu^  of  M udson’s  Bay.  ( Fauna  Poreali-Amerteana^) 

I'tility  to  .V»jfi.-The  fur  is  valuable,  and  a considerable 
orticle  of  commerce;  it  varies  with  the  season.  In  summer 
the  hair  is  very  short,  ond  then  it  is  almost  black ; in  win- 
ter it  becomes  a rich  reddish  brown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  greyish  spot  under  the  chin.  The  fur  is  nearly  a*  ftne 
as  beaver-woul,  but  not  so  long,  and  consequently  is  not 
well  adapted  for  felt.  Dr.  Richardson  *a)s  that  seven  or 
eight  thousand  are  annually  exported  to  England. 

Lutra  BrasUientit,  Ray. 

Detcription.’-  Fur  short  and  close,  of  a bright  niddv  /al- 
low deepening  into  chestnut  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
limbs  ami  tail ; lower  part  of  tho  neck  and  ihruai  pale  yel- 
low. Length,  male,  3 feel  fij  inches:  lad.  which  is  very 
thick,  18  inches.  The  largest  female  possessed  by 
D'Azara  was .14  inches  long  includingthe tail,  which  was  15 
inches.  Another  measured  3i>  inches,  12  for  the  tail. 

GAs.— M.  Lesson  stales  that  this  i*  tho  only  otter  which 
is  deprived  of  the  glandular  apparatus  nmnd  the  nostrils. 

I Tills  is  tho  LoAo  ite  no  (River  Wolf)  of  tho  coluaisti; 

' hut  D*Azara  observes  that  it  is  not  a wolf,  but  an  otter, 

I Iwlonging  to  the  samo  family  as  the  European  specie*, 
from  which  it  differs;  and  he  aecoidingly  calls  it  .Va(nVi. 
It  is  the  Muntela  Lutra  {firaeitiensia  $.)  of  Gmehn. 

Ilaliia,  thud,  Beprodwlion,  D’Azara  says  that  this 
species  lives  in  troops,  which  sometime*,  rising  to  the  sur- 
fttco  of  the  water,  lift  tlioir  heails  and  bark  like  dugs,  with 
a hoarse  voice,  in  a menacing  and  snapping  manner,  wiiliout 
however  injuring  voyagers  or  swimmer*.  Each  family 
seems  to  pcsscHs  a separate  domain.  It  spends  nearly  as 
much  time  in  the  water  as  it  docs  upon  land,  where  it  de- 
vours the  fish  which  it  has  taken,  ond  reaia  iti  young  in 
hole*  which  it  excavates  in  the  hanks.  The  same  author 
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was  informod  br  the  Paya^uas  Indians,  wlio  sail  con- 
tinually up  aiid  down  (he  river,  and  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  animal  than  others  that  the  feniale 
hiingi  furth  two  at  a birth,  covered  with  hair,  and  that 
luany  females  bring  forth  and  rear  their  youn^  at  (he  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  their  usual  lesort  throughout 
tho  year.  The  motions  of  this  otterarc  generally  slow,  and 
it  drags  as  it  were,  its  belly  and  musxle  along  the  ground : 
when  it  runs,  it  is  nut  at  all  swift. 

D'Azara  further  states  that  a neighbour  of  his  purchased 
a young  whelp,  which  at  six  months  old  was  34  inches  tong, 
it  was  permitted  to  run  loose  about  the  house,  and  was  fed 
with  hsh.  flesh,  bread,  mandioca,  and  other  food,  but  it  pre- 
ferred dsh.  It  would  walk  into  tho  street  and  return,  knew  (lie 
)>eo|>le  of  the  house,  came  when  called  by  name,  and  would 
lullow  tliem  like  a dog.  but  its  short  legs  soon  failed  it,  and 
it  soon  grew  weary.  It  would  amuse  itself  with  dogs  and 
cats,  as  well  as  with  tbeir  masters;  but  it  was  a rough  play- 
fellow, and  required  to  be  treated  cautiously,  for  it  bit 
sharply.  It  never  harmed  poultry  or  any  other  animal, 
excepting  sucking  pigs,  which  were  nut  safe  within  its 
reach,  and  it  would  have  killed  them,  if  it  had  not  been 
preventeil.  It  entered  all  tho  rooms  and  slept  always  below 
the  bed,  was  very  cleanly,  and  always  visited  one  particular 
spot  for  the  deposit  of  its  excremenla. 

Zoco/fVy.  — The  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  of  Paraguay, 
according  to  D'Azaro,  who  at  first  stated  that  ha  did  not 
helicvo  that  it  entered  salt  water,  and  that  its  geographical 
range  did  not  extend  to  the  river  Plala  ; but  in  his  French 
abridgoment  he  states  that  the  species  is  found  in  that 
river. 

*«*  From  M’Cullochs  lists  It  appears  that  tho  number 
of  Otter-skins  exported  from  Quebec  in  1808  amounted  to 
7230,  at  I/,  per  skin,  lii  1H26  the  numbers  were  less, 
1698  having  been  exported  from  that  pUco  in  that  year.  In 
1829,  14.862  were  imported  into  Britain:  of  these  39  cume 
from  Germany,  13.104  from  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  I7U7  from  the  United  Stales,  2 from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  49  from  all  other  places.  They  were  almost 
wholly  re-exported  to  Germany  and  tho  NotherlamU.  Mr. 
Bell  slates  that  the  number  of  Otter-skins  im)K>rted  into 
this  country  in  1830,  was  713,116;  in  1831,  494.067;  in 
1832,  222,493;  and  in  1633,  only  23,689.  He  adds  that 
after  September  1,  1833.  the  duly  was  reduced  from  fif. 
each  to  U.  per  hundred,  since  which  he  believes  that  the 
importation  has  gradually  increased. 

Knhydra. 

Dr.  Fleming  gives  the  following  ^nerio  charactur  of  tho 
Sea-Otter  under  tho  above  namo.  Six  incisors  above,  and 
four  below.  Till  much  shorlor  than  the  body.  No  anal 
scoiit-bags. 

Oi/i. — In  Cook's  * Voyage’  it  is  stated  that  a young  Sea- 
Otter  was  brought  on  board  with  Jou-er  incisors.  Slelier 
and  succeeding  svslemAitsIs  give  four  ns  the  number  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Or.  UichardMm  suggests  that  two  of  the  lower 
ones  may  drop  out  before  tho  animal  becomes  adult. 

Detcripiion.  — h'vr  thick,  woolly,  and  very  sort,  with  the 
uddiiiou  of  a few  silky  hairs  of  a lustrous  black  : most  of 
the  Uj'per  parts  aro  oi  a deep  velvetty  maroon  brown,  and 
tho  aiiieriut  parts  silvery  grey.  Body  elongoied  ; tail  short 
and  stout ; hinder  fuel  very  short. 

This  is  the  &>a-Heat>er  of  Krascheninikolf ; (he  Sea- 
Otter  of  Cook.  Pumiam,  Meaies.  Mensies,  and  Godimin; 
the  Kulon  of  the  Kamtchntdalos ; Muelela  Luirit  of  Lin- 
liwus:  I<itra  marina  of  Slelier,  Erxlabeii,  and  Harlan; 
Loiitre  ilu  Kanitchaika  of  the  French;  Enhydra  manna 
of  Fleming.  (Richaidsuii.) 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  Iasi  vovace  (chapter  on  King  George's 
•Sound,  Nootku)  says,  ‘ It  might  have  been  sufficisnl  to  have 
niotui'ined  that  this  animal  (the  sea-otter)  abounds  here,  as 
it  is  fully  described  in  diflTeient  books,  taken  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Russian  adventurers  in  their  eX|>editiniis  east- 
ward from  Kamtohatka,  if  there  had  not  been  a small  dif- 
ference in  or.o  tliat  we  saw.  We  for  some  time  eniei^ 
taine.l  doubts  whether  (he  many  skins  which  the  natives 
brought  really  W.onged  to  this  animal;  as  our  only  rea-son 
for  Wing  of  ihiit  opinion  was  founded  on  the  size,  colour, 
and  fineness  of  the  fur:  till  o short  while  before  our  do- 
parlure.  when  a whole  one.  that  h«ul  been  just  killed,  was  I 
piiK-huscd  f>om  sotr.o  strangers  wlio  came  to  burter ; and 
i.r  :1ms  Mr.  Webber  made  a drawing.  It  was  rntber  young, 
weighing  only  twenty-live  pounds ; of  a ibining  or  g’oiey 


black  colour ; but  many  of  the  hairs  being  tipt  with  white, 
gave  it  a greyish  cost  at  first  sight.  The  face,  throat,  and 
brea-t  were  of  a y ellowish  while  or  very  light  brown  colour, 
which  in  many  of  the  skins  exieiiderl  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly.  It  had  six  eutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  ttco  of 
thoee  oj  the  Imter  jmt  being  very  minute,  and  placed  with- 
out, at  tho  base  of  the  two  middle  ones.  In  ihusu  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  disagree  with  those  found  by  (ho  Rus- 
sians ; and  also  in  not  Imving  the  outor  toes  of  the  bind 
foot  skirted  by  a membrane.  Tlicre  seemed  also  to  bo  a 

rater  variety  in  the  culourof  (he  skins  than  is  mentioned 
the  describora  of  ilie  Russian  Sea  Oners.  The^e  changes 
of  colour  certainly  lake  place  at  ihe  different  giadaiiuns* of 
life.  The  very  young  ones  had  brown  hair,  which  was 
coarse,  wiih  very  Itule  fur  underneath;  but  those  of  the 
size  of  tho  eniiro  animal  wliU-h  enmu  into  our  possession, 
and  ju^t  described,  bad  a considerable  quantity  of  that  sub- 
stance, and  both  in  (hat  colour  and  stale  (he  Sea-Otters 
seem  to  reuioin  till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
After  (but  they  lose  the  black  colour,  and  assume  a deep 
brown  or  sooty  colour;  bnt  have  then  a greater  quantity  of 
very  fine  fur.  and  scarcely  any  long  hairs.  Others-,  which 
are  suiipected  to  be  still  older,  wore  of  a chestnut  brown; 
and  a fow  skins  w«ro  seen  that  had  even  acquired  a per- 
fectly yellow  colour.  The  fur  of  these  nniinuls.  as  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  is  certainly  softer  and  finer  than 
(hat  of  any  others  we  know  of ; and  therefore  the  dtsoovery 
of  this  part  of  the  continent  of  North  Amonca,  where  so 
valuable  an  article  of  coromeico  may  bo  met  with,  cannot 
be  a matter  of  mdifTereace  ' 

Hahite.  Pbod,  Reproduction,  — ^Tbo  soa-otlcr  haunts 

sea-washed  rocks,  livos  mostly  in  tho  water,  and  approxi- 
mates to  the  seals  more  than  (o  the  otters  in  its  habits. 
The  food  is  fish.  The  female  brings  furth  on  land,  and  not- 
wiibstunding  the  general  marine  hsbiisof  the  animal,  it  has 
been  occasionally  seen  very  far  from  tho  shore. 

Geographical  The  North  Pacific,  from 

Kamichatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  tho  Asiatic  side,  and  from 
Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast.  (Richardson.) 

Vtiiity  to  — Tho  fur  was  eagerly  sought  afier,  and 

is  Biill  prized,  but  not  so  highiv  as  formerly.  Coxo  quotes 
Pallas  fur  the  fact  that  the  oltf  and  roiddlo-iged  sea-otter 
skins  were  sold  at  Kiarhls,  by  the  Hus«tans,  to  the  Chinese, 
at  from  80  to  lUO  roubles  a skin,  or  fi  um  16/.  to  2u/.  each. 
Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  ihe  trade  was  for  a con'ider- 
ablc  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who,  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  tlio  north-west  coast  of  America  by  Behring 
and  T^cilivikow,  sent  mercantile  expeditions  there.  The 
assage  above  quoted  from  Captain  Cooks  'Thiid  Voyage* 
rew  the  atieniion  of  the  Enuhsh,  and  k<jth  private  mer- 
chants and  the  India  Company  sent  vessels  to  collect  skins 
on  the  American  coasl  and  transport  thorn  to  Canton.  Pen- 
nant's hm(  at  the  prufiiable  tradu  which  might  he  carried  on 
wiih  China  by  a colony,  were  it  |>ossible  to  penuliaie  to  that 
part  of  America  by  ineims  of  rivers  and  lakes,  seems  not  (c 
have  buuii  lost.  Bit  Alexander  Mackenzie  having  traversed 
the  cnntinent  of  Amen<  a and  reached  ihc  Pac.fl<-,  Ins  part- 
nurs  in  trade  esiablishcrl  fur  ports  m New-  Cait*dotuu  and  a 
direct  oommeroe  with  China;  but,  as  Dr.  Richaidson  ro- 
marks  in  conclusion,  tho  mllux  of  iurs  into  that  maikct 
soon  reduced  their  price. 
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Ptar.e  in  the  Syitem. — Linnteut  placed  the  Olter*  among 
the  Weaaela,  aa  aperiea  uf  the  genus  Afwttela;  and  mclern 
authors  generally  have  assign^  to  tlie  form  a place  among 
the  MMtehda. 

In  Illiger*5  system  we  find  Luira  in  his  family  Gracilia 
(in  company  with  Herpestet,  Mephitis,  and  Mustela),  the 
fourth  of  bis  order  Falcidata. 

Cuvier  and  GeofTroy  place  the  form  between  the  genus 
Me^fhitis  (subgenus  Mytlnus)  and  Cants. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  Luira,  totfeiher  with  Putnrius.  &c.. 
under  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the  third  of  his  family 
Felidee.  Fnhydra  of  Fleming  (which  that  zoologist  had 
remoTcd,  together  with  Luira.to  \u$  Ihdtnuia.  so  as  to  unite 
them  to  the  Seals)  furms  the  Bubfamily  t'nhydnna  of  Gray 
(which  is  situated  between  Fhoctna  and  Oturiina),  being 
the  third  of  Mr.  Gray's  family  I’hoctdee. 

Fischer  (J.B.)  places  Lutra  between  MusteU  and  Enhy^ 
dris,  winch  last  is  imraeiliaiely  succeeded  by  Phoca, 
lasison  follows  Cuvier  and  Geotfroy. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  Lutra  (with  Enhydra  as  a sub* 
(Tcnus)  between  Mydaus  and  Gulo.  in  his  subfamily  Muste- 
Untf,  Mustehdee.  He  consi'lers  that  the  oilers,  al* 

though  intimately  connected  wnh  the  polecats,  clearly  form 
the  aquatic  tjpeof  xhfi  Musteltna>,  and  as  such  represent 
the  cieals. 

Mr.  Bell  keeps  Lutra  in  the  family  MustelifUe,  and  in 
Mr.  Mac.iUivroy's  British  Quadrujeds  the  genus  stands 
next  to  the  marten. 

Fossil  Otters. 

Jmger  notices  the  remains  of  a Lutra  in  the  Bean  iron* 
ore  (Buhnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp  (tertiary);  and  MM.de 
Serres,  Dubruetl,  and  Jean-Jean  record  an  extinct  species 
(Lutra  attliqua)  in  the  bone-caverns  of  Lunel  Vicil.  The 
form  was  also  delected  in  the  Puy-de-Dome  by  MM.Croizel 
and  Jobert. 

OTTKR  HOUND,  a variety  of  hound  employed  in  the 
cliacc  of  the  otter.  As  it  is  mx'cssary  that  otter  hounds 
should  not  only  have  good  noses,  but  lake  the  water  freely, 
some  care  is  necessary  »n  attending  to  the  breed,  if  a good 
pack  is  to  be  the  result.  Mr  Daniel  recommends  a cross 
between  the  harrier  and  terrier.  [Ottkr.1 
OTTBRY  ST.  MARY.  fDEVONSHiRi.] 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  [Turkey.] 

OTUS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a genus  of  Horned  Owls. 
[Strigji).«.1 

OrWAi,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Trotten.  in  Sussex,  March  3rd.  1651.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Winchester  school,  and  was  entere<l 
u commoner  of  Chrisl-Church.  Oxford,  in  1669.  Having 
left  the  University  without  a degree,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  player,  but  met  with  little  success  on 
the  stage.  The  fame  which  was  denied  to  him  as  an  actor 
lie  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  an  author,  and  in  1675  he 
produced  ‘ Alcibiades,'  the  first  of  his  tragedies.  In  the 
same  year  his  ' Don  (.'arlus.  Prince  uf  Spain,'  made  its  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  popularity  was  so  great  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  played  mr  thirty  nights  in  succession,  and 
to  have  produced  considerable  emolument  to  ibe  writer. 

* Titus  and  Berenice  * and  the  ' Cheats  of  Scapin ' were  pub- 
lished in  1677,  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Hapin, 
and  the  latter  from  Moliirc.  ' Friendship  in  Fashion*  was 
published  during  the  following  year. 

Otway’s  wit  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  carl  of 
Plymouth,  and  a cometcy  was  obtained  fur  him  by  this  no- 
bleman in  the  army  of  Flanders.  Not  finding  the  military 
life  agreeable,  he  gave  vip  his  commission,  and  returned  to 
London,  where,  being  in  extreme  poverty,  he  again  began 
to  write  for  the  stage.  ' The  Orphan.'  one  of  the  mi>si 
pleasing  of  all  his  plays,  was  performed  in  1680,  as  was  also 
the  ‘History  and  Fall  ofCaius  Marius.*  In  1681  np)>eared 
the  first  part  of  a comedy  called  the  ‘ .Soblier’a  Fortune,’ 
which  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a second  port  under 
the  title  of  'The  Atheist,’  in  J6M.  The  greatest  of  all  lus 
dramatic  efforts  however  was  his  last,  * Venice  Preserved,’ 
which  was  exhibited  in  168'i,  and  which  still  keens  pisses- 
sion  of  (he  stage.  Its  character  is  altogether  of  a higher 
order  than  that  of  any  of  h.s  other  performanros.  Besides 
the  works  that  have  been  mentioned,  Otwuy  was  the  author 
of  various  traiislutions  and  numerous  misrellaneous  {H>cms 
An  edition  of  bis  whole  works  was  published  in  3 vuU. 
12mo.,  in  1757;  and  another  in  4 vols.  bvo.,  in  1813.  His 
writings,  although  so  numerous,  did  not  secure  him  from 


the  miseries  of  indigence;  and  one  of  the  accounts  of  his 
death,  which  are  various,  represents  it  as  having  been  occa- 
sioned oy  hunger.  He  died  April  14th,  1685,  before  he  had 
reached  his  34th  year.  As  an  author,  he  shows  great  ten- 
derness and  command  over  the  gentler  feelings,  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passages  of  consider- 
able power  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence  m his  writings, 
wbicli  however  are  disfigured  by  a prevalent  grussness  and 
immorality.  (Works,  Loud.,  1757,  Svols.  12mo. ; Lond., 
1613.  4 vols.  6vo,) 

OUDE.  [HiNDt’sT.srf,  vol.  xii.,  p.  218.] 
OUDENA.ARDEN,  commonly  called  Oudenanie,  and 
by  the  Fienclr,  Audenarde,  a fortress  and  town  of  East  Flan- 
ders, 15  miles  south  south-west  from  Ghent,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Schelde,  in  50*  51'  N.  lat.  and  3*  35'  E.  long.  The 
town  is  a place  of  great  trade.  It  is  the  centre  of  a district 
in  which  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  and  is  tl»e 
morket  in  which  the  products  are  sol<l ; it  contains  also 
several  tanneries,  breweries,  salt-refineries,  works  for  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  some  coUon-milts,  oil-mtils,  and  various  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  town  contains  765 
houses  and  54U7  inhabitants.  It  has  three  churches,  a 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  two  orphan-ltouscH,  17  schools,  and  a 
college.  There  is  besides,  a school,  opened  in  l833,inwhicU 
15U  l^ys  and  an  equal  number  of  girls  are  taught  gratui- 
touslv.  There  is  also  an  industrial  school  for  poor  girls,  in 
which  they  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  knit,  which  contains 
about  100  children. 

The  houses  are  generally  well-built.  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  but  the  date  of  its  origin  is  quite  un- 
known. It  is  believed  that  the  Romans  made  it  a station  of 
importance,  which  is  corroborate<l  by  the  great  number  of 
Roman  medaUand  coins  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
di.-<cuvercd  on  the  spot.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
remains  of  some  very  old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  there 
were  found  statues  of  Domitian,  Antoninus  Ihus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Commodus.  Some  Flemish  historians,  on 
the  other  hand,  date  the  origin  of  the  town  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  linh  century.  The  prosperity  ofOudenanle 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  AlMce,  count  of  Flanders, 
who  enclosed  it  and  gave  great  privileges  to  the  citizens. 
A great  battle  took  place  before  this  town  in  1708,  between 
the  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  u)  which  the 
latter  gained  a complete  victory. 

Oudeiiardc  is  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  Druaius  and 
uf  Adrian  Brauwer,  one  of  the  best  painters  uf  the  Flemisb 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  and  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1573. 
Cole  says  that  ho  was  educated  at  the  school  upon  its  foun- 
dation there,  and  was  elected  thence,  in  1592.  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  whiih,  in  tegular  course,  he  became 
a Fellow.  While  he  W'as  on  undergraduate  he  invented 
•an  easy  method  of  geometrical  dialling,’  but  which  was  not 
given  to  the  public  before  the  year  1647.  Ho  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  B-A.  in  the  year  1596,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1599  In  the  year  1603  or  thereabouts,  Oughtred  was 
ordained  priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldburv, 
near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointment  he 
quilled  the  University  and  re^ide<l  upon  his  living,  distin- 
guishing himself  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  dincharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  IC28  he  was  engaged  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  to  become  tutor  to  his  sun.  Lord  William  Howard, 
the  nobleman  whose  paimnage  of  science  bolds  a distin- 
guished position  in  the  history  of  its  progress  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  notwithstanding  his  high  station 
in  the  scientific  world  (and  Fuller  says  that  he  was  ’ unani- 
mously  BcknuwiedgtNl  the  prince  of  mathematicians  *).  he 
was  m danger,  in  ihe  year  1646,  of  a aequestraiion  by  the 
committee  for  plundered  ministers,  several  articles  having 
Ireon  <lepo-ed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enough,  it  is 
said,  to  nave  sequestered  him.  But  upon  his  day  of  hear- 
ing, William  I^illy,  the  famoiia  asfrolozer,  applied  to  Sir 
Bulsirude  WImlocke  and  all  his  old  friends,  who  appeared 
III  such  numbers  on  his  behalf,  that  be  was  acquitted  bv 
the  majority.  Oughtred  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
archen  ; he  was  spriuhily  and  active  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ecstasy  of 
j«v  upi>n  hearing  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Fuller 
( Wnrthies,  i.  145}  says  that  ‘ thia  aged  Simeon  had  a strong 
pefsuuBum  that  before  lus  death  he  should  behold  Christ's 
anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  accordingly  to 
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his  incredible  joy,  and  then  had  hii  dimitti*  out  of  this 
mortal  life,  Jan.  30th,  1660/  Evelyn,  in  his  'Diary*  of 
17ih  August,  1663.  mentions  meeting  with  Mr.  Oughired, 
'the  famous  mathematician,'  which  shows  that  his  fame 
was  well  established. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  principal  works 

1,  ‘ Aiithmeiicsin  Numeroet  Speciubus  Institulio : que 
turn  I/)gisiicce,  turn  Anolyticce,  alque  adeo  totiua  Maihe* 
tuatire  quasi  Clavis  est,'  Timo.,  1631. 

This  work  passed  tliruugh  many  editions,  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  was  made  by  Christo;  her  Wren,  and  pub* 
)i»hcd  under  tlio  title  of ‘The  Kev  of  the  Malhematice  now 
forged  and  died/  It  was  introiiuced  by  faieih  Waid  as  a 
text  book  at  Cambiidge.  The  hook  was  much  complained 
of  bv  some  on  account  of  its  style,  but  Dr.  Wallis  says, 

* without  cause,  for  his  words  bo  always  full,  but  not  redun- 
dant;' and  Dr.  Pell,  in  a letter  to  Cavendish  preserved  in  i 
MS.  HarU  Mus.  Brit.,  6796,  bean  witness  to  the  same  effect.  I 

2,  'The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double  Horizontal  ' 
Dy  all,  whereby  not  only  the  hower  of  the  day  is  sbewne,  i 
but  also  the  meridian  line  is  found ; and  most  astionomi- 
cnl  questions  which  may  be  done  by  the  globe  are  resolved,' 
12ma.  1636. 

Another  edition  appeared  in  1652. 

3,  ‘A  Treatise  on  Trigonoraetry/  4to.,  16,*7. 

This  book  was  aflcrwards  published  in  Latin,  in  1667,  by 
Stokes  and  Haughton. 

We  refer  for  more  particulars  concerning  Oughired  to 
Aubrey's  'Lives'  and  MS.  Addit.,  Mu.^.  Brit..  4223.  Many 
of  his  papers  are  now  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Maccleshcld. 

OUrSTITI.  [Jacchus] 

OUNCE.  [Leopards.] 

OUNCE.  [Pound] 

OUNDI.B.  [Northamptonshire.] 

OUR.AX.  [Cr.acid.«,  vol.  viii„  p.  129.] 

OURKBI.  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.] 

OUSE.  [\'0K&SMIRR.] 

OUTLAWRY.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  UtUigh  or  UthUtgh,  signiHe.A  an  exclusion  from  the 
beneHls  and  protection  of  the  law.  In  English  law  it  ift  a 
punishment  consequent  upon  a flight  from  justice,  or  a 
contumacious  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  and  answer  fur 
a civil  or  criminal  transgression,  in  obraience  to  the  process 
of  a court  of  competent  jurisrliction.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  continued  after  the  Conquest,  an  outlaw, 
who  was  also  called  laughUtman  (lawless  roan)  and /remf- 
htman  (friendless  man),  lost  his  liheram  legem,  and  had  no 

firotcction  from  the  frankpledge  in  tlie  decennary  in  which 
le  was  sworn.  A boy  under  twelve  years  of  ago,  not  being 
sworn  to  his  law  in  the  decennary,  could  not  he  outlawed; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a woman  who  contumaciously  ro- 
fused  to  appear  could  not  be  outlawed,  but  vras  said  to  bo 
tcaived  (derelieta),  and  incurred  the  same  penal  consequences 
as  on  outlaw. 

For  centuries  alter  the  Conquest  an  outlaw  was  said 
* Gerere  caput  lupinum,'  end  might  be  lawfully  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him.  It  is  staterl  in  the  * Mirror'  (cap.  iv., 
sec.  4)  to  have  been  the  custom  for  those  who  slew  outlaws 
or  wolves  to  'car^  the  heads  to  the  chief  place  of  the  county 
or  franchise,  and  there  to  receive  a demi-mark  from  the 
county  for  each  bead,  whether  of  an  outlaw  or  a wolf/  The 
' Mirror*  is  a book  of  doubtful  antiquity  and  authority,  and 
this  story  of  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  outlaws  is  pro^bly 
fkbulous,  or  at  all  events  an  exoneration  of  the  fset. 
Braeton,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  rein  of  Henry  1 II., 
and  therefore  more  than  two  centuries  afler  the  Norman 
Conquest,  declaree  that  an  outlaw 'might  be  killed  by  all, 
especially  if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it  was 
diflicult  to  take  him ; but  that  when  once  taken,  his  lifo  and 
death  were  in  the  king's  hands ; and  if  any  man  then  killed 
him,  he  most  answer  for  it  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  homi- 
eklc.'  (Braeton,  lib.  tit.,  cap.  13.)  That  this  practice  and  law 
availed  in  his  time  is  further  proved  by  another  pa«sage  in 
Braeton  (lib.  iii.,c.  N),  in  which  he  says  that  a man  who  has 
been  outlawed,  but  has  become ' inlagatus,’ or  restored  to 
his  law  by  a pardon  from  the  king,  should  take  care  always 
to  'carry  bis  pardon  about  with  him  whereaoever  be  may  go, 
and  have  it  ready  in  his  hand  to  show,  lest  peradvenluro 
some  person,  not  knowing  that  be  has  obtained  iho  king’s 
grace,  should  sUy  him  as  an  outlaw/  Fleta,  who  wrote 
rather  later  than  Braeton,  mentions  the  same  law*,  and 
justifies  it:  ' Utlagatua  et  waiviata  capita  gerunt  lupina, 


I quB)  ab  omnibus  impuni  poterunt  imputari ; merito  cnim 
j Mne  lego  i^iro  delictil  qui  secundum  legem  vivrre  re- 
cusant.' (Fleta,  lib.  i.,  cap.  27.)  Lord  Coke  says, ' In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  rcMilved 
by  the  judges,  for  avoiding  of  inhumanity  and  effusion  of 
Christian  blond,  that  it  should  not  bo  lawful  for  any  man 
but  the  sheriff  only  (having  lawful  vi  arrant  therefore)  to  put 
to  death  any  man  outlawed,  though  it  wcie  for  felony;  and 
if  he  did,  he  should  undergo  such  punishmenta  and  pains  of 
death  as  if  he  had  killcu  anv  other  man : and  so  from 
theneerurth  the  law  continued  until  this  day.'  (Co.  Lit., 
12S6.)  For  this  fbet  he  refers  to  the  ' Year  Book,'  2 Ass  ,pl.  3. 
Tbo  ' Year  Book’  howevur.  as  cited,  and  another  report  of  thu 
same  case  in  Fitzhcrbert's  'Abridgement/  tit.  Ckirone,  148 
contain  no  such  resolution,  and  the  laso  from  which  it  is  ob 
vious  that  Lord  Coke  derived  the  above  statement,  is 
clearly  an  authoritv  to  show  the  continuance  of  the  old 
practice.  A man  being  arraigned  for  homicide  objects  to 
answer  because  the  person  with  whose  death  he  was 
charged  had  been  outlawed  for  felony.  The  judges  at 
first  certainly  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  nut  lawful  for 
any  one  to  kill  an  outlaw  unless  it  wbro  u|>on  his  resisting 
a bailiff  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  him.  But  after  argu- 
ment, they  said  they  * must  send  to  the  chancery  to  enquire  if 
the  deceased  bad  a charter  of  pardon,  and  search  their  own 
rolls  to  see  if  his  outlawry  has  been  reversed  and  they  ad- 
mitted the  prisooM^  to  bad  in  the  mean  time,  telling  him  that 
if  they  found  that  there  had  beer,  no  pardon  and  no  reversal 
of  the  outlawry,  ho  would  not  be  called  upon  to  answer. 
Tbit  case  therefore  seems  to  show  that  Lonl  Coke  prema- 
turely claimed  for  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
the  merit  of  abolishing  this  barbarous  practice ; indceil  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Maiv,  Staundfordc,  in  his 
'Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  mentions  the  above  case,  and  speaks 
of  the  law  upon  this  subject  at  doubtful.  However,  though 
the  technical  quality  of  homicide  so  committed  may  have 
been  questionable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  praciico 
I of  killing  outlaws  like  wild  beasts  had  ceased  long  before 
Siauudfordo’s  time. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  arc  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  universally.  *Whcre  it  takes  place  upon  a pro- 
secution for  treason  or  felony,  it  amounts  to  a conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  offence  charged,  and  therefore  all  the 
outlaw’s  real  property,  as  well  as  bis  personalty,  is  for- 
feited. Where  it  takes  place  upon  criminal  prosecutions 
fur  misdemeanors,  or  upon  civil  actions,  the  profits  only  of 
the  defendant’s  lands  are,  during  his  life,  forfcitetl  to  the 
crown.  The  outlaw,  having  neither  the  privily  nor  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  any  action  real 
or  personal ; at  the  common  law  he  could  not  be  a juror,  as 
he  was  not  ‘ liber  et  Icgalis  ;'  and  he  is  expressly  excluded 
from  acting  as  a juror  by  stat.  6 Geo,  IV.,  c.  50,  sec.  3. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  being  so  highly  penal,  the 
law  has  at  all  times  been  careful  that  no  person  shall  be 
outlawed  without  sufficient  notice  of  the  process  of  the  court, 
and  without  satisfactory  proof  of  his  contumacy.  It  is 
therefore  rcouired,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  all  civil  cases, 
and  in  ai*.  inaictments  for  misdemeanors,  and  probably  also 
for  felonies  not  capital,  three  consecutive  writs  of  capias, 
each  issuing  upon  the  return  of  the  former  one,  shoula  bo 
directed  to  (he  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceeding 
is  commenced.  If  upon  all  these  writs  the  return  is  non  est 
inventus,  a writ  of  exigentox  exigi foda*  it  sued  out,  which 
requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  be  called  or 
exacted  in  five  successive  county  courts,  or  in  five  successive 
buslingx,  if  in  London;  and  if  bo  renders  himself,  to  take 
him.  But  if  ho  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  county-court  or 
busting,  judgment  of  outlawry  is  forthwith  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  cf/ronert,  who  are  the  judges  for  this 
purpose  in  the  county-court,  and  by  the  recorder  if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  in  London  (Co.  Lilt.,  288  6;  Dyer,  223 
3t7n);  and  the  fact  of  .such  judgment  haring  been  given 
is  returned  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  exigent.  Upon  this 
return  a writ  irf  capias  utlegaium  may  be  issued  into  any 
County  to  arrest  tiie  defendant,  and  other  process  follows 
against  his  property.  As  an  additional  security  that  a man 
shall  not  be  outlawed  without  notice  of  the  process  to  which 
be  IS  required  to  appear,  the  several  ttaluiea  provide  (bat  a 
writ  of  proclamation  shall  issue  at  the  same  time  with  the  exi- 
gent into  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells,  command- 
ing the  sheriffto  make  three  proclamations  of  him  in  noto- 
rious places  m the  count)  a month  before  the  outlawry  shal. 
take  place. 
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Tlje  only  difference  between  the  proceedings  in  outlawry 
upon  an  indictment  or  trea>on  or  capital  felony  and  tlio^e 
upon  civil  ariiona  and  pro  ecuiiont  for  inferior  entnes,  is 
that  onc  impioa  19  in  the  former  case  sufficient  before  the 
award  of  ihe  exigent. 

An  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error,  in  which 
the  party  may  avail  hini«elf  of  errors  either  of  law  or  fact; 
and  the  sligiitesi  mi>take  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings 
will  avoid  llie  outlawry.  It  was  formerly  nef:e^sary  to  pr«»- 
cure  a panlon  from  tin?  crown,  by  which  the  outlaw  was  re- 
stored to  his  law.  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
‘ iniagatus.’  In  modern  times  it  is  the  usual  course  for  the 
courts  to  reverse  outlawries  upon  motion,  without  obliging 
the  parties  to  sue  out  wi  its  of  error  or  procure  pardons,  and 
by  tills  practice  justice  is  expedited  and  expense  saved. 
OVATION.  [Triumph.] 

OVKRBURY.  SIR  JHOMAS.  [James  I.] 

OVERSEER,  an  officer  appointed  by  justices  of  coun- 
ties or  boroughs,  for  parishes  under  the  43  Elit-,  2.  and  for 
townships  under  the  13  & 14  Car.  II.,  12.  They  cannot  be 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  for  one  parish  or  township. 
Churchwardens  aru  cx-oHic;o  overseen  of  the  poor.  The 
duties  of  an  overseer  and  of  an  assistant-overseer  are  iden- 
tical, the  latter  being  a paid  officer,  appointed  under  the  59 
Geo.  III.,  12.  where,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, tho  extent  of  the  parish,  or  other  difficulties,  the 
services  arc  onerous  and  troublesome.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Po«r-f..aw  Amendment  Act,  it  was  tho  business  of  an 
overseer  as  woll  to  appropriate  and  distribute  os  to  make 
out  and  collect  the  poor-rates.  Where  no  select  vestry  ex- 
isted. he  was  judge  of  the  necessities  of  applicants  for  and 
receivers  of  parochial  relief,  an  appeal  in  case  of  refusal 
lying  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  For  an  account 
of  llie  abuses  which  arose  from  the  trust  the  law  furmerly 
confided  to  overseers,  see  ilie  article  Poor  Law.  We  will 
iiuw  describe  the  present  duties  of  an  overseer  in  parishes 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor-I..aw  Amendment 
Act : I,  Relating  to  the  management  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
hoards  of  guardians  of  the  district;  2,  With  respect  to  re- 
turning lunatic  and  jury  lists;  3,  With  reference  to  the 
rugisiraiiun  of  voters. 

i.  The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  limited  the  authority 
of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  by  transferring  to  a board  of 
guardians  such  )>ortion  of  his  duties  as  related  to  ascertain- 
ing fit  objects  for  parochial  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 

f;ivcii,and  the  manner  of  giving  it  With  such  services  he 
ms  now  little  to  do.  His  first  business  on  entering  upon 
his  otilce  is  to  possess  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  able  of  the 
parish  books  and  documents,  including  all  orders  of  ba.stardy 
under  which  money  is  payable;  to  collect  outstanding  arrears, 
if  any  ; and  to  settle  the  balance  with  the  outgoing  overseer. 
Ho  will  probably  be  soon  called  upon  to  levy  a rate,  which 
must  bo  uia'le  by  a majurity  of  parish-officers.  On  refusal 
by  any  party  to  pay  the  rate  being  sworn  tobvthc  overseer, 
a summons  will  be  granted  against  tho  defaulter  by  a 
magistrate.  An  appeal  may  be  carried  by  the  rale  payer  to 
the-  district  petty  sessions,  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  un- 
fairness. or  mcorrecliicss,  if  at  least  seven  duvs’  notu  o be 
given  to  the  roUeclor  or  overseer  under  the  liand  of  the  party 
appellant ; or  to  the  auarler-sessions,on  tho  ground  that  the 
pniperly  is  not  rateable.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
to  appear  before  the  justices  to  support  the  validity  of  the 
rate.  He  must  collect  all  arrears  tnat  be  is  able  from  the 
fathers  of  bastard  children,  and  keep  the  weekly  paymems 
fioiu  iheto  rurruntly  paid  up.  In  cases  of  refusal  to  pav, 
or  Ollier  difficulties,  he  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians for  advice  before  taking  the  proceedings  justified  by 
law.  He  IS  only  to  give  relief  to  the  poor  ' in  any  ca&c  of 
sudden  or  urgent  necessity and,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  is 
to  report  to  the  relieving-officer  his  having  given  such 
relief.  The  relief  may  not  be  given  in  money,  but  onlv  m 
arliuies  of  abw>lute  necessity.  The  onlers  of  the  Ihxir-Law 
Coimniasiuners  further  set  forth,  that  ‘ If  any  overseer  shall 
recede  an  onlcr  diiecting  relief  to  be  given  to  ntiy  pcison 
(duly  ceriified,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  signing 
JusiuvH.  to  bo  of  hia  own  knowledge  wholly  unable  to  work), 
wiihuut  rei;uiring  that  such  pcison  shall  reside  in  any 
workhouse,  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  samo  to  the 
relieving  ollicer  of  his  township  or  place,  to  bo  laid  buforo 
the  Ihiaitl  of  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting.’  At  tho 
end  of  each  quarter  tho  overseer  will  receive  a notice  from 
the  auditor  of  the  union  to  attend  bun,  that  his  accounts 
may  be  examined  and  audited.  At  these  times  he  should 


lake  with  him  all  his  pnrinh  hooka,  letters,  and  rSpers,  to 
any  of  which  reference  may  possibly  be  made.  He  is  to 
manage  and  collect  the  rents  of  parish  property;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  M chaelmas  quarter  he  aliould  make  out  a 
'terrier  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  and  an  inventorv  of 
slock,  moneys,  gocKl:*, and  effects  belonging  to  such  parisb  or 
place,  or  given  or  applicable  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  thereof.’ 
The  Bcroimis  of  overseers  must  be  submiiteil  to  two  raa^s- 
trates  for  their  uxutniiiation  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
25lh  of  March.  1‘he  proceedings  for  the  election  of  a 
I guardian  or  guardians  in  their  di>inct  are  likewise  cmidueted 
for  tho  m<Mt  {»art  by  the  overseer.  He  must  distribute  and 
affix  tho  notices,  receive  tho  names  of  candidates,  and.  it 
there  bo  a contest,  ciiculate  voting-papers,  rtTeivc  the  roles, 
and  return  tho  names  of  (ho  successful  candidate  or  candi- 
dates, according  to  the  forms  of  the  INror-Law  (.'ninmis- 
siuners  and  thu  provisions  of  the  4 & 5 William  IV., 
cap.  76.  (Sec  clauses  3h-4l  of  the  ihttr-Lato 
Act.) 

In  cases  in  which  affiliation  seems  desirable,  or  respecting 
orders  of  removal  tram  hia  parish,  or  notices  rweived  of 
onlers  of  removal  to  it,  tho  uveraeer  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  tho  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 
He  will  likewise  receive  instructions,  if  he  is  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  the  torms  which  must  be  com|iltcd  with  in  such 
cases. 

2.  At  their  first  petty-scssions  after  the  15th  of  August,  the 
justices  of  the  district  i!<.suo  their  warrants  to  the  overseers 
to  return  lists  of  all  insane  persons  chargenblo  in  their  re- 
spective parishes.  It  is  the  duty  uf  the  overseer  to  make 
tliis  return,  as  well  os,  in  the  case  of  any  insane  person  be- 
coming chargeable,  to  give  notice  within  seven  days  to  sotno 
magistrate  acting  for  that  division  of  the  county.  In  July 
he  will  reccivo  from  the  high-constsblu  of  tho  division  a 
precept,  containing  full  infurinatiun  cf  his  duty  respecting 
(he  return  of  a list  of  |)ersons  liable  to  serve  on  juries.  This 
return  is  to  be  made  before  the  1st  of  September. 

3.  With  regard  to  registration,  his  business  is  as  follows. 
On  the  -iOlhof  June  in  each  year,  he  will  affix  on  the  church 
door  a notice,  directing  fresh  claimaiiU  fur  votes  to  make 
formal  claim  in  writing  to  the  overseer  on  or  befure  the  20th 
of  July.  His  next  step  is  to  make  out  for  each  parish  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  alreudv  in  the 
register,  together  with  those  of  all  claimants,  'fhis  list 

! must  bo  completed  by  the  last  day  of  July,  and  affixed  on 
tlie  church  or  chapel,  and,  if  there  be  no  church  or  chapel, 
in  some  conspicuous  situation,  on  Ihe  two  first  Sundays  in 
> August.  He  mu.it  give  copies  of  this  list  for  a reasonable 
pajroent,  if  rc«iuircd.  On  or  before  the  25th  of  .\ugnst, 

, objections  to  votes  may  be  received.  .\n  alphalKslical  list 
of  objections  is  to  be  posted,  as  before,  on  the  two  Sunday  a 
next  preceding  the  15th  of  September.  When  the  levising 
barrister  holds  his  court,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  theoversetT 
I to  attend.  His  expenses  arising  from  his  duties  cunnecicd 
. with  registration  are  defrayed  from  the  poor-rate.  So  far 

• with  reganl  to  registration  of  county  voters.  Ovcrieeisof 
' a parish  situalefi  in  n borough,  by  the  last  day  uf  J uly, 
f without  any  claims  being  made,  must  make  an  alphabetical 

list  of  persons  having  a lu/.  nuahneatiun  in  respect  of  pio- 
nnses  situated  in  their  parisn.  A snnilar  list  ul  freemen 
' must  be  made  where  ficciucn  are  entitled  to  votes.  These 
lists  must  be  fixed  as  above.  Claims  from  ]iersons  omitted  au<l 
j objections  are  received  on  or  befoie  the 25th  of  August,  and 
I li^ts  of  ilieso  claims,  &c.  are  to  be  posted  on  the  two  Sun- 
, days  next  piecciling  the  I5th  of  September.  Tlic  forms  ac- 

• cording  to  which  overseers  arc  to  frame  their  notice*  are  to 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  parliament  whence  their  ohligaiiuns 

r arise,  and  arc  collected  in  a u«>ful  pamphlet,  from  which  this 
I article  has  been  compiled,  entitled 'The  Duties  of  Over- 
I 8cer*  uf  the  Poor,’  by  George  Dudgeon,  London. 

I OVERTURE  {Ourerture,  Fr.),  a musical  composition 
for  a full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  ballet;  a kind  of  musical  prologue,  and,  os  such, 
ought  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  ibe  niece  which  it  usher* 
in;  though  m most  instances  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  character  of  tins  important  feature  of  the  rouln- 
<lrama.  There  are  some  exceptions  however,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tho  memory  of  throe  most  inicileclual  cotn- 
I posers  not  to  mention,  as  instances  of  deep  thought  and 
I pictical  imaginutiun,  tho  fine  overtures  to  Don  Uiotanm, 

I 7'he  Freisrhutz,  and  A MitUwnmcr-Sight'a  Dream,  all  ef 
I which  fully  prepare  the  mind— in  so  far  as  inarticulalu 
L sounds  c.*tn  prepare  it— for  tho  romantic  stories  and  su- 
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p«rDitur&l  igCDcy  on  which  ihu'  following  scenes  are 
founded. 

The  overture  originated  with  I.ully  [Lully],  whose  com- 
positions supplied  many  of  the  early  lialian  operas  with  an 
o[)«iunu  instrumental  piece.  Ami  indeed  tbo  great  Handel 
himself  imitated  to  a certain  extent  the  overtures  of  the 
French  composer ; though  in  this  ca^e,  as  in  every  other  of 
the  kind,  be  improved  whatever  he  touched. 

OV'ERYSSKL,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  iho  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  between  52”  6'  and  53”  52'  N.  lau  and 
between  5”du'  and  7”  i*  E long.  Thoarea  is  1280  square 
miles,  or  about  that  of  the  county  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is 
boundeil  on  the  north  by  Friesland  and  Drenthe,  on  the 
east  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  tho  Pruivsiau  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  tlie  south  by  Guelderland,  and  on  the 
west  by  Guelderland  and  the  Snyder  Zee.  It  is  a low  level 
country,  containing  a few  hills,  which  the  iubabitanU  call 
mountains.  Tho  soil  is  wet  and  marshy,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part,  where  the  peal  moora  of  Echter  and  Harden- 
berg  extend  between  Rywuro,  Hardenberg.  and  Oolmar- 
fum.  There  arc  likewise  several  sandy  heaths,  but  near 
the  Yssel  there  is  some  ricli  corn  land.  The  chief  river  is 
tho  Yssel,  which  runs  along  the  frontier  of  Guelderland, 
and  is  5011  foct  in  breadth  ; it  is  joined  at  Devc'nter  by  tlie 
Schtepbeek,  and  fulls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  below  Kampen  ; 
other  rivers  are  the  Zwarte  Water  (t.e.  Blackwater), 
the  Veebta,  and  the  Linde.  A canal,  called  tho  Willems- 
vaert,  which  unites  the  Yssel  and  the  Zwarte  Water,  was 
opened  in  1819.  The  province  contains  several  small  lakes. 
The  climate  is  moist,  and,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
inarthea,  unliealihy.  The  products  are  some  com,  flax,  rape 
seed,  pulse,  potatoes,  garden  fruits,  plums  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  some  wood, especially  oak  and  alder.  There  aro  the 
cuniincin  domestic  animals,  poultry,  small  game,  great  num- 
bers of  wild  geese,  n»h,  and  bees.  The  inhabitants  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  from  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  by 
digging  peal.  Agriculture  is  of  secondary  importance, 
except  in  some  few  spots  on  the  Yssel.  The  pastures  being 
very  rich,  e>pecially  in  the  wesiern  parts  of  the  province,  tho 
oxen  attain  a great  site.  Tho  sheep,  which  are  numerous, 
are  of  a small  breed,  and  their  wool  is  coarse.  The  breed 
has  however  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merinos. 
The  horses  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Guelderland.  Con- 
siderable pruQi  is  derived  from  tho  breeding  of  beos  and 
the  dsht-ries.  llie  manufactures  are  linen,  woollens,  cotton, 
pa]>er,chietly  pnming-poperand  common  writing-pa])er:  ihero 
are  iron- works  ut  Deventer.  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  pretty 
coimooiilycar.ieil  on.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle, 
biiiier.  cheese,  wool,  plums,  honey,  wax,  linen,  basket-work, 
oak  bark,  and  paper,  lu  proportion  to  its  extent,  this  is  the 
least  populous  provinco  in  the  kingdom  ; the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  191.500,  who  are  mostly  Calvinists;  there 
ore  liowever  many  Roman  Catholics,  some  Baptists,  and  a 
few  Lutherans. 

The  province  is  divided  into  threo  districls,  those  of 
Zw'uU,  Altnelo,  and  Deventer,  so  named  after  the  chief 
towns.  Zwull,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a well  built 
town  on  the  Zwarte  Water,  a short  league  from  the  Yssel, 
and  rather  farther  from  tho  Vcchle,  with  which  it  has  a 
commutiieatiou  by  means  of  the  W lUemsvaert  above  men- 
tioned. It  IS  defended  by  a rampart,  which  is  planted  with 
avenues  of  trees,  and  by  very  strong  outworks.  It  has  three 
gates,  leading  to  as  many  suburbs,  eight  churches,  a house 
uf  correction,  and  a Latin  school.  The  inhabitants,  between 
15, out)  and  17,000,  carry  on  a ouiuiderable  trade.  There 
are  nineteen  taniiei[ies,  fourteen  manufactories  of  cordage, 
two  paper-manutaclories,  one  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  ex- 
tensive bleaching-grounds. 

Deventer  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  over  which 
there  is  a bridge  of  boats,  and  which  hero  recoives  the 
Schiepbeek,  which  runs  through  tbo  town.  It  is  a fortified 
town,  but  the  works  have  fallen  into  decay.  There  arc 
seven  churches,  the  principal  uf  which  has  some  fine  paint- 
ings on  gloss.  There  is  a gymnasium  and  other  public  in- 
ttiluliuns.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  carpels,  and  stock- 
ings (of  which  the  poor-house  supplies  20.000  pairs  annu- 
ally), tobacco,  and  cordage;  many  of  the  iiihabiiaiiu  follow 
the  oocupmtions  of  tanners,  sugar-refiners,  salt-boilers, 
wax-bleachers,  iron-founders,  and  brewers.  Deventer  is 
famous  fora  kind  of  gingerbread,  tlie  compoeiliou  uf  which 
is  said  to  be  a secret,  and  which  is  annually  exported  lo 
the  valuo  of  500uf.  The  trade  of  Deveuter  is  very  consi- 
derable; tbe  expoctaare  cora  of  all  kiuds,  ham  and  bacon,  1 


I lobacoo,  wine,  cheese  (a  million  pounds  in  a year),  oil,  sugar, 
chicory,  as  a substitute  for  coffee,  wool,  vinegar,  and  rum. 
The  population  isnuw(l&4Ui  above  14.0UU,  Deventer  is 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  James  Qronoviut.  Thomas  k 
Kempis  taught  and  died  in  iliin  town.* 

Almelo,  on  the  Vechto,  has  2500  inhabitants,  among 
whom  there  aro  many  Baptists;  they  manufacture  woollen* 
and  linen  ; of  the  latter  1 4.00U  pieces  are  annually  exported. 
Other  towns  in  ibis  pruvlnco  aro  Enschede.  26UU  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  district  Lomneske.  with  6000  inhabitants;  the 
manufactures  of  which  are  worth  a million  of  florins  annu- 
ally. Hasxelt,  1500  inhabitants;  Steenwyok,  2500  inha- 
bitants; Borne,  3000  inhabitants,  and  Hengelo,  2500  in- 
habitants, iMth  of  them  flourishing  nianufacluring  towns. 
(Hassel;  Ilur&cholmann ; Cannabich.) 

O'VinOS.  [Ox.] 

OVI'DIUS.  PUOJUUS  NASO,  was  born  at  Sulroo  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni,  b.c.  43,  the  same  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  murdored,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
consuls  llirlius  and  Paiisa  died.  The  events  of  his  life  ei*o 
chielly  known  from  his  own  writings,  and  more  particularly 
fi  om  tho  lOih  elegy  of  tbe  4lh  book  of  the  ‘ Tristia.’  Ovid 
was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  had  a brother  exactly 
twelve  months  older  than  himself;  the  two  brothers  were 
sent  to  Rome  for  their  educaiiun  at  an  early  ago.  From 
his  boyhood  Ovid  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  and,  as  he 
says  of  himself, 

* 8paDt«  nu  nuintro*  rtrin^n  T»ai«biit  ad  sptoi, 

Et  qauO  teaubam  «enb«i«  %cr»u« 

His  father  discouraged  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the 
ground  that  poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth 
acconlin^ly  tried  to  prepare  himaclf  for  the  career  of  tho 
bar.  The  two  brothers  were  educateil  under  the  care  of  some 
of  the  best  te.icliers  then  in  Rome— Ploiius  Grippus,  whom 
Quintilian  {In ft.  Or.,  ii.  4)cun»<idcrnd  one  of  the  first  teachers 
of  eloquence,  AruUius  Fuscus,  the  friend  of  Horace,  Mcssulo, 
aixl  Fortius  Latro,  thu  friend  and  companion  of  Seneca. 
Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  declamation 
before  Fuscus.  His  brother  Lucius  died  aAer  completing 
Ins  twentieth  year,  an  exent  which  Ovid  most  alTeciiunaiciy 
lamented.  On  attaining  the  suitable  age.  Ovid  discharged 
tliOofUceof  unouf  iheThumviri.and  other  public  duties  subse- 
quently. ilealso  acted  atone  uf  the  court  of  thoCeiiluniviri, 
and  on  several  occasions  as  a judex.  (7V(r/ , iL)  But  neither 
his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  was  suited  to  public 
or  active  life  ; poetry  was  his  delight,  and  ho  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  lu  it.  He  accordingly  sought  the  si>ciety 
of  tho  conlompovary  poets  whoi-c  names  ho  bat  himacif 
recorded.  He  was  acquainted  with  Macer,  Pioperlius, 
Punticui,  Batsus,  and  Horace,  who  was  about  iwcnly-nvo 
years  older.  lie  only  just  saw  V'irgil  and  Tibullut,  both  of 
whom  died  B.C.  18.  lie  was  married  to  his  first  wife  when 
ho  w'us  very  young.  Tbe  match  was  not  a suilubie  one, 
and  the  wife  was  soon  divorced.  A second  wife  was  in  like 
manner  put  away,  though  the  poet  bad  no  serious  chaige 
to  make  against  her.  Ovid's  amouis  with  (^rinna,  whom  he 
celebrates  under  this  fictitious  name,  and  with  other 
women,  may  have  tended  lo  interrupt  hi^  conjugal  fuliciiy. 
However  this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a thud  wife,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  the  time  of  hU  exile.  He  had 
a daughter,  prohabLv  by  bis  third  wife;  the  daughter  was 
twice  marriefi.  Ilts  falhordicdat  tho  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
onil  his  mother  shortly  aficr;  but  neither  uf  them  lived  to 
sec  their  son's  disgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  spent  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in  the  enjovmcnt  of  the 
society  of  his  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Aitieus,  Pedo 
Albinovanus.Tulicanus,  and  oihors  already  enumeraitHl.  nnd 
in  tho  possession  of  a competent  income.  He  visited  A«ia 
and  Sicily,  but  it  docs  not  appear  at  what  period  of  his  life 
{Kx  Pont.,  ii,  £p.  lo);  probably  when  he  ws-a  young  man. 
His  residence  at^me  was  near  the  Capitol  (TVt's/.,  i.,  El.  3), 
and  he  hail  some  gardens  near  the  junction  of  tbo  I'laim- 
man  and  Claudiaii  rooils;  he  had  also  a patrimony  m (be 
country  of  tlie  Peligni.  Ovid  was  intimately  acquauitcd 
with  the  family  of  Augustus  Cee»ar;  and  an  'Epicedicn  on 
the  death  uf  Drusus'  (b.c.  9),  addressed  to  his  moilier  Livm, 
wbich  is  still  extant,  is  altributed  lo  him.  Aroong  his  vari- 
ous poetical  wmks  which  were  written  and  puUished  befuro 
his  exile,  bis  three  books  ' Artis  .\maturiiD.'  appuaieil  in  the 
year  2 u.c..  the  same  year  m which  Augustus  banished  his 
daughter  Julia.  Previous  lo  iho  ‘ Ars  Amaturia'  bo  ha<l 
pubhsheil  his  three  books  of  * A mores.’  w hich  were  origin- 
ally m fire  books;  and  also  his  'Ueroides.' 
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At  the  clo^  of  the  rear  a.d.  8.  when  he  Itad  ju»t  com-  | 
pleted  his  flTiieth  year,  ho  wus  banUhcd  from  R me  by 
AiiRUSius.  Tlie  ^c^(enc'e  was  aho^eiher  uncx|>eried ; it 
fell  ou  tho  astonished  i>oet  like  a thunderbolt.  *1  he  plare  of 
his  exile  was  Tomi,  a Milesian  colony  < Tritt.,  ii>.,  El.  9)  in 
the  country  of  tlie  Geiic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine. 
Orid  has  described  in  a most  touching  manner  (7W«/.,  i..  El. 
3)  the  last  night  which  he>pent  in  Rome,  und  his  eternal 
separation  from  his  wife  and  fnends;  his  daughter  was 
abxcnt  in  Libya,  llis  property  was  not  conGscaled,  but  his 
exile  was  for  life.  The  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Orid  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  himself,  nor  by  any  other  writer  ; a 
circumstance  which  has  led  to  various  conjectures,  all  uf 
which  however  are  devoid  of  any  historical  foundation. 
The  supposition  that  Oud  was  banished  for  an  amour  with 
the  emperor’s  daughter  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  years 
before  Ovid.  He  admits  ( Tritt.,  r.,  El.  II)  that  his  o^cnce 
dt'served  a severer  punishment  than  the  emperor  inflicted. 
His  sentence  was  nut  Exsilium,  but  Relegatio;  and  the 
difference  was  not  unimportant.  Exsiliura  was  followed  by 
los.s  uf  fortune  and  citizenship  ; Relegatio  was  not  foUoweil 
by  lo<s  of  citizen>hip,  and  imly  accompanied  with  loss  of  | 
pro|icrly  so  far  as  such  loss  was  comprehended  in  the  sen-  I 
ten'-e  of  Relegatio.  The  poet  himself  has  expressed  this  ' 
With  strict  technical  accuracy  in  one  of  his  elegies  addressed 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  she  cannot  be  truly 
upbraided  as  being  the  wife  of  an  exile,  inasmuch  as  his 
sentence  was  only  Relegatio: 

* Nrr  Tiun,  r>M  oprt.  n«c  jat  mthi  riTi«  *demU ; 

Qua  i3w>nii  TiUo  prnl*-r»  ^anrU  Rie& 

8cd  aui.  p««vito  tseiuus  Boa  aSTuil  itU. 

MI  vmi  mir  Mini*  jiuait  >lilr«  (Im-u.' 

Twist.,  V..  Kl.ll. 

In  other  rauages  however  (Tritt.,  iii.*  Kl.  3.  kc.)  lie  calls 
Itimself  Exsul,  but  doubtless  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term  ; for  Relegatio  was  one  of  the  species  of  which  Exsiliuro 
was  the  genus. 

He  admits  {Tritt.,  li.  207)  that  there  were  two  charges 
against  him.  the  character  of  his  amatory  verses  and  some 
fault  (error)  which  he  never  mentions.  The  whole  of  the 
second  book  of  the  * Tristia,'  which  is  addressed  to  Augus- 
tus, is  an  apology  for  his  erotic  poetry,  and  ho  complains 
that  though  wrilien  long  before  the  date  of  his  banishment, 
it  was  mode  the  ground  or  protext  of  his  punishment: 

* Not  q»oquc  j«n  pri  Uoi  terlpto  pvi-eaviiaat  uaot 

SuBpli^am  paumr  Boa  nu*«  nip*  nurtirB.' 

TnH.,  iL  A39. 

In  various  other  passages  (7Vi>f..  iiL.  El.  14 ; iv.,  El.  1 ; 
V,,  El.  1 ; ' Ep.  ex  ronto,'  i.  1,  &c.)  he  refers  to  his  poetry 
as  one  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  was  punished  under  tho  provisions  of  the  Julian 
Law,  Do  Adulteriis  coercendis  {Dig.^  48,  tit.  v.).  which  was 
passed  about  D c.  17;  for  though  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
as  known  to  us,  make  no  mention  of  obscene  poetry,  it  is 
clear  from  the  title  in  the  * Digest  ’ that  the  law  extended 
beyond  punishing  the  direct  parties  to  an  act  of  adultery, 
f.ir  it  puni>hed,  among  others,  those  who  lent  their  houses 
for  adulterous  purposes.  Ovid  himself  says,  that  of  tho  two 
charges  brought  against  him.  one  should  be  namolett,  but 
tho  other  was  founded  on  his  amatory  poetry  as  encourag- 
ing to  adultery: 

' Alter*  part  luperect  qut  Inri4  nImiB*  laeltM, 

Arxwor  otwosBi  doctor  Bdultecii.' 

THiMl.sn. 

At  the  time  of  his  banishment  the  fifteen  books  of  the 
'Metamor)ihoses’  were  unfinishetl  (7Vtf/.,  i.,  El.  1 ; ii.,  566 ; 
til.,  El.  14);  the  pool  had  burned  them,  as  being  iucompleie. 
at  the  lime  of  Ins  leaving  Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies 
in  existence.  The  twelve  books  of  the  ' Fasti,*  of  which  the 
fln.t  six  only  have  been  preserved,  were  also  wriiten  before 
his  exile,  and.  as  the  poet  tells  us.  inscribed  to  Augustus 
Cmsar.  They  were  finished  during  his  exile,  and,  as  we 
now  have  them,  inscribed  to  Cn'sar  Gvrmanicus. 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  during  his  banishment  are, 
the  five  books  of  the  ‘Tnstia,’  and  tlie  four  books  of  Ins 
•I.Afners  from  Pontus:*  the  letters  arc  addrewred  to  his  wife, 
to  Maximus  Pedo  Albinovaiius,  Orscinus,  Kufinus.  and 
otbeis  of  hU  fnenils.  The  • Ibis ' abo  was  wiiiten  in  his 
banishment,  and  iipparenily  soon  after  his  arrival  ai  Tomi.  i 

Noiwiihstauding  ibe  mu!>t  abject  cniruaiies  of  the  poet 
and  the  interest  of  his  fi  ieiids,  Augustus  never  recalled  him 
from  banishment.  He  died  at  Tomi.  ao.  IN,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  bis  age  and  the  tenth  of  bis  banishm?nt.  Augustus 


I died  four  years  before  him.  The  circumstance  of  his  not 
being  recalled  by  Tiberius  renders  it  probable,  ns  has  been 
ciMijcciurvrl.  that  ho  hod  incurred  the  anger  of  Livia 
Augusta.  The  poet,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleaaurct  of  a 
luxurious  capital  and  ibc  society  of  all  his  most  dtsunguiahed 
cunleroporaries,  spent  the  last  years  of  bis  life  among:  a 
barbarous  people  and  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  worn  out 
wiih  gnef  and  mental  anxiety  {Ex  ibrr/o,  i..  Ep.  4).  liis 
only  consolation  m exile  was  to  address  his  wife  and  absent 
friends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  The  Muses,  who 
were  the  cause  of  his  calamity,  were  also  his  consolation  in 
misfortune.  Though  the  ‘ Tristia*  and  the  * I.ellers  froin  Pun- 
lus'  have  no  other  topic  than  the  poet’s  sorrows,  his  ex- 

Juisite  taste  and  fruitful  invention  have  redeemed  them 
mm  the  imputation  of  being  tedious,  and  they  are  read  with 
pleasure  ana  even  with  sympathy. 

It  shows  the  versatility  of  his  talentthat  he  wrote  a poem 
during  his  exile  in  the  (ratic  language  ; the  subject  was.  the 

E raises  of  Augustus  Cesar  and  his  family.  The  rude 
arbarians  to  whom  Ovid  recited  this  poem  were  surprised 
and  delighted:  their  uncivilised  minds  acknowledged  the 
power  of  ' immortal  verso.’  Thay  applauded  and  antici- 
pated the  poet’s  recall ; but  the  atom  master  of  the  Roioan 
world  was  inexorable.  {Ex  Ponto,  iv.,  Ep.  13.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  ono  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
(he  literature  of  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  * Mela- 
inorphosos,'  they  are  all  written  in  the  elegiac  measure,  the 
restraint  of  which  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  such  long 
coropositionias  the  * Fasti,*  in  the  hands  of  almoat  any  other 
Roman  poet.  But  Ovid  was  a perfect  roaster  of  the  technical 
part  of  poetry,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  consummate 
skill  he  has  contrived  to  include  in  each  consecutive  pair  of 
verses  a full  and  complete  sense.  It  is  rarely  necessary*  to 
go  beyond  each  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  (ho  mean- 
ing of  the  poet ; each  couplet  is  generally  complete  in  itself. 
And  yet  the  whole  of  a long  poem  written  in  this  measure  u 
so  artfully  and  skilfully  combined,  that  it  exhibits  a faulilesa 
unity.  It  is  a necessary  consequence  however  of  this  re- 
straint. that  tire  elegiac  poems  of  Ovid  are  someiinius 
expressed  with  such  an  upigraroroatic  brevity  as  to  be  ob- 
scure ; and  the  kiitithesii,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure inseparable  from  this  kind  of  measure,  and  certainly 
was  rather  sought  after  than  avoided  by  the  poet,  is  some- 
times loo  frequent. 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotic  poetry, 
we  must  adroit  that  he  is  without  excuse.  The  pleasure  nf 
the  sex  seems  to  have  been  the  uppermost  thought  of  hU 
mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  * Amores'and  ' Ars  Amatoria’ 
must  be  considered  injurious  to  tho  morals  of  a people.  Tiro 
' Remedia  Amoris'ean  hanlly  be  viewed,  as  some  are  ii>- 
dined  to  view  it,  as  a kind  of  Palinodia,  or  recantation  nf 
his  amatory  poetry.  If  we  estimate  lire  character  of  the 
|»oet  by  that  uf  (lio  licentious  age  m which  he  lived,  we  shall 
judge  him  more  favourably:  though  a man  of  pleasure,  he 
was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  humane,  and  genc- 
rallv  beloved. 

Yhere  are  no  passages  in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  which 
approach  the  gross  obscenity  of  many  passages  in  Catullus. 
Horace,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and  this  is  a merit,  at 
least  viewed  as  a matter  of  taste.  In  a moral  point  of  \-iew 
his  poetry  may  be  more  dangerous.  The  voluptuous  pic- 
tures of  Ovid  are  only  covered  with  a transparent  veil ; and 
even  this  is  someiimet  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  * Heroides,’  which  abound  in  obscure  allusions  and 
in  voluptuous  imagery,  and  are  often  difficult  to  underaiand. 
should  have  been  so  much  used  as  an  elementary  school- 
book in  modern  times. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  bis  ' Metamorphoses  * 
and  his  * Fusti.'  The  subject  of  the  * Metamorphoses’  is 
brieffy  expressed  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book:— 

' Ib  tM>T*  frrt  a«{inm  moUUf  J c*r«  Sirmas 
('orpon.  Di  corp;U|aiiB  r,«  muiaatta  M illaa) 

Ail«p  r*lr  mria : |>riaa(|a»  ali  wri|(iB#  m-iBill, 

A4  me*  perpetaum  deduciw  catnieB.* 

The  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  roav 
still  fiiniish  the  poet,  the  painier,  and  the  >icul|itor.  with  lua- 
lerial<>  for  his  art.  With  exqiiirtiie  lasic,  siropliniy,  and 
(lailios,  he  ha^  nanated  the  fubuluus  traditions  of  curly  ages, 
i and  gt\en  lo  ihem  ihai  api  euraiiru  of  reality  w inch  only  a 
master  hand  c»utd  impart.  Hi*  pictures  of  nature  are 
striking  and  true;  he  selects  wiik  care  that  which  is  ap 
propriaie  ; he  rejects  the  superHuous ; and  w-hen  he  has  com- 
pleted his  work.  It  is  neither  defective  nor  redundant. 
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T^ic  art  of  the  rnetorician,  as  well  os  that  of  the  poei.  is 
porci-pUble  in  «U  the  works  of  Ovitl.  l»ut  jwirticularly  in  the 
' Mctaniurpiioses.*  Tlio  two  speuebes  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
in  ihe  bo({iiining  of  the  tliirieenth  book,  arc  in  their  kmd 
inrKb'ls  of  oratory.  Ho  who  c«>ulu  write  the  speech  of 
UiysKUs,  might  himself  have  become  an  orator,  and  if  he  had 
hwd  in  the  ago  of  Ilortonsius  and  Cicero,  might  have 
shown,  as  Ulysses  did^ 

■ qnU  fac^ilxtLs 

The  * Metamorphoses'  are  read  with  ]>lea.sure  by  youth, 
and  arc  re-reud  in  more  ndvaueed  ngcwiili  still  i^reuier 
delight.  The  poet  venture*!  to  predict  that  his  pocMU  would 
simivo  him,  and  bo  rc;ul  wherever  the  Romati  numo  was 
known. 

The  ‘ Fasti ' of  O' id  arc  in  fact  a valuable  historical  mo* 
nutnent.  lie  hus  preserved  to  us  the  Roman  calendar,  with 
all  the  antient  stories  attached  to  it,  collected  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ]>eople  and  the  old  chroniclers  and  antuiua* 
riuns.  llis  own  explanations  may  often  he  of  little  value, 
hut  they  are  easily  soparaltHl  from  the  antient  story  or  tra- 
dition which  he  relates.  He  begins  with  January,  and  fol- 
lowing the  days  of  the  month  in  order,  he  assigns  to  each 
its  appropriate  fesliral  or  solemnities.  It  shows  no  small 
art  in  a poet  to  convert  the  Calendar  of  his  country  into  a 
pleasing  amt  instructive  poem,  rich  in  historical  facLs,  and 
enhvencil  ami  relieved  by  tmo  poetry.  A ccnnplele  com- 
incnlary  on  the  ' Kasii’  would  be  a valuable  commeninrv  on 
Roman  history.  The  last  six  books  are  unforinnalcly  lost. 

Ovid  wrote  also  one  tragedy  at  least,  the  * Medcn  ’ (Tm/ , 
ii.)  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Quintilian  {Im!.  Or.,  x.  I), 
und  by  Tacitus  (/>  Ornt,  Dnxiog.,  12). 

There  are  various  other  small  poems  attributed  to  him. 
perhaps  without  gixx!  reason. 

The  editions  of  tim  collected  and  separate  poems  of  Ovid 
are  numerous.  Thu  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is 
by  Burmami,  -t  vols.  4to..  Atn>lcr(l(m],  1727.  The  French 
translations  of  the  various  poems,  which  are  very  mmicruus. 
arc  mentioned  at  the  end  of  a long  article  on  Ovid  in  (he 
‘Biographic  Universettc.’  There  are  numerous  English 
translations : — 

The  best  translation  of  Ovid  intoEngUsh  vcr.«c  is  ‘Ovid's 
Mctamoqihnsis,  in  Fifteen  Books,  translated  by  the  most 
Eminent  Hands,’  Ixmdon,  1717,  fol.  There  have  Wen 
numerous  n-prints  of  this  version.  The  translators  were, 
Dryden,  Addison,  Cjugreve.  Rowo.  Gay.  Ambrose  Phil- 
lips, Garth,  Croxall,  and  Sewell.  Sandys  translated  ihu 
first  five  books,  Ixmd.  1627,  fol. ; and  separate  books  have 
been  translated  by  others.  Tlierc  is  a literal  prose  trans- 
lation by  Clarke,  Lmdun,  1733,  8vo. ; and  there  is  an- 
other prose  translation,  London,  1748.  There  are  many 
translations  of  the  ‘ .Art  of  Love.’  one  by  Drjden,  Congreve, 
&c.,  as  well  as  of  the  ‘Heroical  Epistles,’  otto  by  Quarles, 
J,ond.  1C73,  8vo. ; and  there  ore  iranslatimis  in  verso  or 
prose,  or  both,  of  the  ‘ Fasti  ’ and  the  other  works. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a translation  of 
Ovi<l  into  English  can  have  little  value.  A great  part  of 
his  merit  consists  in  his  language ; and  it  is  im|K)8siblo  to 
render  the  meaning  of  the  original,  except  by  periphrasis  and 
paraphrase,  which  hardly  convey  the  meaning,  and  roost  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  beauty  of  that  which  is  a work  of  con* 
^ummatc  art. 

OVIK'DO,  a town  in  Spain  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince called  Asturias,  U situated  in  a plain  at  thccontluencc 
of  two  little  rivers,  Ovia  or  Ovo  and  Nora,  the  former  of 
which  runs  into  the  Nora,  and  tho  Nora  into  the  Na^on, 
another  inconsiderable  stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
origin  of  Ovierlo  is  generally  assignerl  to  Fruela  1.,  grand- 
son of  Pelayo.  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  it  in  xi>. 
739,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  AKiurias. 
According  to  other  authorities,  Oviedo  was  a considerable 
town  before  the  time  of  that  sovereign,  who  is  said  only  to 
have  made  it  the  capital  uf  his  nc'V  cunqnc»ts  from  the 
Moors.  I neither  case,  it  is  more  than  probnblo  that  Oviedo 
was  so  calledfromihe  river  Ovia,  or  Ove.  near  towhich  that 
town  stands.  During  the  middle  ages  Oviedo  was  known 
throughout  Christendom  ns  theCity  of  Uic  Bishops  (‘Civitns 
Epiacoporum*).  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  great  number  of 
dignitaries  of  the  church  who.  being  persecutwl  and  exiled 
W the  Mohamtne'lan  cmiquerurs,  took  refuge  in  this  place. 
Oviedo  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a bishop,  hut  a council 
having  bt-cn  held  there  in  901,  the  bishopric  was  by  the 
pope  elevated  into  an  nrchhUhopric.  Tliis  dignity  however 
P.  C.,  No.  1048. 


was  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  church  of  Sunl- 
iagu,  and  Oviedo  became  a hiahopric  as  before. 

Ovicdo  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  three  puii>hcs  a 
cathedral,  and  a collegiate  cliuich:  it  had  also  three  con- 
vents of  monks  and  three  of  nuns.  Upsides  four  hoapiiuls. 
The  university,  one  of  the  tlnesl  biii]din;;s  in  the  town,  is 
well  cndusvcil.  and  c<»ntuin.s  a numerous  and  select  library 
The  cathedral,  whieh  is  also  snpjHised  to  be  the  fouiiflaiioa 
of  Fruela  m 760,  is  a niagniliccnt  strucUue  of  the  pure 
Gothic  style,  equalled  perhaps  by  none  m the  Pciuiisula. 
It  unco  contained  a rich  treasury  of  valuable  va>es,  rel.es, 
and  other  ornaments,  but  these  were  almost  entiiely  lost  dur- 
ing the  F'runch  war.  The  remums  of  fourteen  kings  and 

ueeus  of  Asturias  arc  deposited  in  one  of  the  ciiupeis. 

'here  is  also  in  the  town  another  verv  line  elmreli,  Sun 
Salvador,  built  by  King  Stlo  in  774.  The  straecs  .arc  tole- 
rably straight,  regular,  and  well  pavi*«l.  Tlic  principal 
Mjuurc,  where  tho  market  is  hold,  is  handsome  and  large. 
There  arc  some  puhhe  walks,  ornamented  witli  f.mniauis 
nnd  trees,  the  principal  being  that  called  * El  C'bainbch' 
The  town  ia  provided  with  good  water  by  a very  sumptu- 
ous aqueduct  of  forty-one  arches,  entirely  built  onreciiuno. 
Oviedo  has  liillcor  nucummuree,  like  must  of  the  inlu  nd  towns 
in  Spain,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  roads.  It  ha^  a few  lan- 
yards, two  manufactories  of  wmillcn  hats,  horn  combs,  but- 
tons for  the  use  of  tho  ]i«asantry.  and  some  coar.-e  liuen- 
stuirs.  There  is  also  a manufacture  of  arms,  supporlcd  by 
the  government,  but  the  works  have  uf  late  boon  sus- 
pended. 

The  population  of  Oviedo  in  1827,  the  epoch  of  the  last 
census,  was  10,476.  It  U the  birlli-plare  of  the  celebrnlcil 
Feijoo,  the  aulltor  of  the  * Teatro  Ciitieo,’  Madrnl,  1 777  ; 
of  tho  bishop  Don  Pelay  o,  who  livctl  m tho  tuuu  of  Fer- 
nando cl  Magno.  and  left  a chroniclu  of  Spain  and  a genea- 
logy uf  tlic  kings  of  Astunas:  of  Lui»  Fernumiex  do 
Oviedo,  the  author  of  many  cNcellent  works  on  roe*Iicino 
nnd  botany:  and  lastly,  of  the  celebrnled  Marina,  the  nu«. 
Iboroflhe  ‘Teoria  dc  las  Cortes,’  Maditd,  l»2i.  Oviedo 
is  47  miles  north  of  Leon,  4.1“  l‘J'  N.  hit , 5“  57'  W.  long. 

(Minano  ; Florez,  EsjfxHa  Sktgrada,  Madrid,  1754  ; 
Pons  ) 

OVIE'DOY  VALUE'S,  GONZALO  FF.RN ANDEZ 
DE,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  the  New-  World,  was 
Iwrii  at  Madrid  in  1478.  Being  of  noble  .A.iiurian  descent, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  introduced  into  ilie  royal  pa- 
lace ns  one  of  the  pages  of  Prince  .lohn  of  Castile,  the  .^un 
uf  Fenlmand  and  Isabella.  He  (xmliniicd  with  the  court 
several  years,  and  was  present,  though  a boy.  at  the  dosing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war  which  preceded  the  .surren- 
derof  Granada  (I49U-92).  In  1314,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  embarkc*!  fCM*  tho  West  Indie*,  where,  al- 
though ho  revisited  hit  native  country  several  time*,  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Oviedo  occu- 
pied several  important  post#  under  tho  government:  ho 
was  made  governor  of  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  and  captain  of 
a company  of  infantry.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  also  toau 
oflicc  of  a literary  nature,  fur  which  he  was  highly  qualiOed 
by  bis  vast  learning  and  his  long  residence  in  tlic  New 
World,  that  of  histuriographer  of  the  Indies.  Itwnsinihis 
capacity  that  ho  proflnccd  his  principal  work,  ‘Historic 
General  de  laa  Imhas,*  in  fifty  books,  twenty  of  which, 
making  the  first  part,  were  printed  for  the  fiist  time  at  Se- 
ville in  1535,  fol.;*  reprinted  at  Salamanca  in  13*7,  fol.; 
and  lastly,  at  V'alladulid  in  1557.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  Polcur,  nnd  published  at  Pari.s  in  1556, 
ful.  A summary  of  this  work  is  also  inserted  in  Barrta's 
collection  of  tho  ‘ Historindores  Priroilivos  de  las  Indian 
Occidentule#,’  Mndrnl,  1749,  fol.  Oviedo  wrote  likewiso 
• Tratodo  de  la  Natural  Historia  dc  los  Indias.'  Toledo, 
1326,  besides  two  irocts  respecting  the  ‘ Palo  de  Guayacaa* 
flhe  Guayacum  ulficinalc  of  Linmous)  and  tbc  ‘ Palo 
Santo'  (Lignum  vitm).  which  are  tnin>latcd  into  Latin  in  the 
fiiwt  volume  of  the  collection,  ‘Scriptorum  de  Morbo  G.il- 
lico.*  But  the  work  for  which  Oviedo  is  justly  celebrated, 
though  known  only  to  a few  scholars,  is  his  ‘Qumquage- 
ims.'  so  entitled  from  its  comsisling  of  fifty  dialogues,  in 
which  theautlior  istherhief  inlerlo**ulor.  I'hi#  interesting 
1 roduction  contain*  a very  full  notice  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  Spain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  ond  arm.*,  with  an 

• A copy  of  ttiU  »e»Tt-*  ctltikm,  wilh  III#  si^aUiw  ttjirctNlul  to  it 

«hi>-U  twlot*itc4  (.yc*  lo  Sir  Jofcpb  1>mK»,  it  is  tlic  Briii«h  .Wiucuni 
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inexhaustible  fund  of  private  anecdolo,  all  which  renderail 
a incest  valuable  addition  to  ihc  history  of  that  time.  This 
work  however  still  remains  in  manuscript,  in  three  folio 
volumef,  in  the  national  library  uf  Madrid,  and  it  is  only 
throui2;li  the  extracts  of  Nnvarrcle  that  wo  arc  cnahWd  to 
estimate  its  contents.  Oviedo  has  been  accused  of  treating 
the  Indians  employed  in  the  {rold>roinc.s  with  uniu^tiliablc 
cruelly.  Ills ‘History  of  India’ too  ha?  been  denounced 
by  no  loss  an  authority  than  l^s  Casas  as  a wholesale  fa< 
b'nealimi,  ‘as  full  of  lies  almost  a.spaj}0*;'  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling,  he  | 
po^ses'^«.'<l  extensive  stores  of  inforroaiton,  by  which  those  ' 
who  have  followed  him  have  greatly  profited.  I 

The  time  of  Oviedo's  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  must 
have  lived  to  a ruiisiderablu  age : he  was  still  alive  in  De- 
cember, I55fi.  since  the  original  manuscript  ab<jvc  alluded 
to,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Madrid,  is  signed  by  him  at 
the  age  of  79. 

(Na>arrcte,  Colecn'r,n  yidgeit  y 2>j»CHArim»>N/(W,Ma- 
xlrid,  H ; I’rei^rnil.  lliftory  nf  th^  Wc»ir»«/" Ferdinmnl 
ixn't  /WW/u,  vol.  i. ; Mufiox.  llittnria  d-'i  AV't'o  Mundo, 
Madrid,  1793;  Pinelo, /;/ rfc /<i  ^fWio/cca  Or»Wi/u/, 
Mudiid.  I 737.) 

OVI'F.VROUS.  An  animal  is  said  to  bo  oviparous  when 
the  ovum,  or  egg.  is  excluded  from  the  body  entire  and 
hatched  after  such  cxclu.-ioti.  Birds  and  the  great  majority 
of  I'opiilcs  are  oviparous  animals. 

OVIS.  fSlIF.Ep] 

OVOVI Vl'P.UlOUS.  An  animal  Is  said  to  be  ovovivi-  j 
parous  when  the  egg  is  hatched  within  Ihc  body  and  the  i 
young  one  is  cxdudtt<l  ahve.  Thus,  among  the  Beptihi,  the  I 
young  of  the  l.,izaid  known  by  the  name  of  Zoot<A'a  rtri-  i 
iMira,  ihc  ihc  Rattlfxnak*,  and  the  Blindu'orm,  ore  ' 

haicheil  before  they  are  excluded  from  the  bofly,  and  not  t 
long  before  sucli  exclusion  ; indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  ' 
rupture  of  the  egg  lakes  place  during  the  {larturition.  Tlio  ! 
Moiiotremes  (iV/w'd/m  and  Orniihorhyfichut)  and  the  M>ir- 
Kupialia  arc  examples  of  ovoviviparous  mutumiferuus  qua- 
drupeds. 

OVULE,  in  Botany,  is  the  nnimpregnated  seed.  It  ori- 
ginates from  a succulent  cellular  space  called  the  placenta 
[Pi.xCknta],  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel,  and  may  be 
described  os  a cellular  cone  or  nucleus,  enclosed  within  one 
or  two  coats,  which  arc  perforated  at  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
The  latter  contsins  a minute  sac,  called  the  sac  of  the 
amnios,  in  which  the  embryo  appears  after  the  process  of 
iinpregnalion  has  token  place.  The  examination  uf  mon- 
Btrou?  formations  renders  it  probable  that  the  ovule,  niur- 
phoh»giralty  considered,  is  a bud ; but  this  doctrine  is  not 
universally  admitted,  and  roquiies  confirmation.  Ttie  mo* 
dificaiions  of  the  ovule  consist  chiefly  in  an  inversion  of  its 
parts,  and  in  a loss  of  one  of  its  membranous  coatings,  the 
details  of  which  are  suited  only  to  special  introductions  to 
botany.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lindley's 
J/t(rndi/rtion  in  Botany,  .3rd  edition,  p.  21 1. 

OVUl.lTKS. 

(yVULUM.  (Malacology.)  [CvpR.fitD.K,  vol.viii.,  p.  257, 
ct  sitq  l 

OWEN,  JOHN.  [Theology.] 

OWEN.  W [Bible  Socu-tx  ] 

OWHYIIEE.  [Sandwich  Isl.ands] 

OWLS.  [STRIGID4t] 

OX.  The  genus  Bns  of  Linnanis  consists  of  tlu»e  mmi- 
nantsonly  which  are  familiarly  known  as  Oxen;  and  though 
at  the  cuiicluoiun  of  this  arihde  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a sketch  of  the  family  B-n'idtr,  aminling  to  the  views  of 
nuru  nmdern  zoologi-l«.  it  will  treat  mainly  of  Otcw  only, 
or  the  forms  comprised  under  the  Linnean  genus  above 
named,  ami  the  genus  Ovibos  of  Dc  Blainvillc. 

Organization. 

Sketfton ; The  front,  or  forehead,  is  wide  and 

flaUvned:  the  lacrymal  bone  is  cnlargeil  below  and  leaves 
no  open  spare  boiween  it  and  the  nasal  bone,  llic  upper 
oeeipitn)  and  panetal  bones  unite  at  so  early  a period  into  a 
single  bone,  that  the  rulf  almost  at  its  birth  has  ihoin 
already  in  tliecoiilhieiil  siute  : but  in  i he carher  stages  of  the 
fanus,  the  two  parietal  ami  the  two  intei parietal  iionos  are 
distinguishable.  The  occipiral  sutvire  remains  strong  below 
the  ocripital  crest,  and  so  differs  from  the  other  ruminants ; 
ami  the  froniat  Miiiire  rt  neiies  up  to  this  crcsi,  thus  form- 
ing ihe  prmripal  characic  of  the  phvs  ognimiy  of  the  ox. 
The  hole  anuiogous  to  the  &]>ha'uo-palaimc  aperture  is 


enormous  and  is  hidden  in  the  sunken  space  behiDd  the 
orbital  nr  superraolar  prominence  of  the  maxillary  bone  *, 
at  its  superior  border  a small  portion  only  of  the  vomer  is 
perceptible.  The  tympanic  cavities  terminate  in  long  sharp 
points,  and  bclwcim  them  the  ba.?ilary  bone  presents  two 
strong  prominences.  The  tcmpnral  ala  of  the  antenor 
sphenoid  bone,  which  in  the  antelopes  and  stags  has  the 
crest  but  shghily  projecting,  has  in  the  Oxen  a strong  and 
sharp  projection. 

n 
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(Sec  the  ficuros  of  skulls  of  Oxen  in  the  article  Bison* 
and  those  of  the  Bot  Coffer  and  t rimigettiut  below.) 

The  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  much  like  that  of  the  other 
ruminants,  and  the  following  cuts  will  give  n belter  idea 
than  words  of  the  construction  of  the  extremities. 

Tho  anterior  angle  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  pro- 
longed, as  in  the  camels,  into  an  ac  romial  ap^hysis.  and 
the  spinal  border  is  rounded ; moreover  in  the  Ox  the  base 
of  the  spine  towards  the  neck  of  the  btmc  is  blended  with 
Ihe  anterior  border.  In  the  pelvis  of  the  ruminants  gene- 
rally the  spinal  angle  of  Ihe  os<a  ilii  is  wider  and  placed 
more  backwards  than  the  external  angle,  Iho  truncation  of 
which  is  oblique  and  nearly  continuous  to  the  anterior 
binder  of  the  bone.  Tbe  pelvis  of  the  Ox  may  thus  be 
easily  distinguished  fmm  that  of  the  horse,  which  ha;*  its 
spmal  angle  pointcil  and  as  forward  as  the  external  angln, 
which  last  is  more  truncated,  so  as  to  be  nearly  square.  The 
ischium  of  the  Ox,  moreover,  is  much  more  elevated  above 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  ischial  tuberosity  is  truncated  so  as 
to  present  three  angles,  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pelvis 

* In  tb#  toirlc  TttKPii.  vnl.  iv.,  p.  4E2.  li>IV  hand  eot  ima,  at»<i  UsI  I ji«  eT  ih« 
third  {laragrai'H  of  itie  ov'.e.  Ihr ' nuun*  r««il  * unam.' 
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«,  Pon-tbot  of  ox;  bioil-Liotofihd  nm*. 

furm!<  a wc-U  marked  ro  eiWcrliig  ani;lc,  whilst  in  the  horse 
the  Mime  psirt  is  nearly  rectilinear.  Our  limits  ilo  not  pennit 
a mure  detailed  description,  and  indeed  the  other  points  in 


Iwhiclt  the  skeleton  of  the  ox  differs  from  other  ruminants 
are  principally  those  of  size  and  proportional  length  and 
thickness.  The  annexed  cut  will  convey  a general  idea  of 
I the  entire  consiruclion,  and  the  soveial  hones  are  within 
thu  reach  of  most  of  those  who  would  wish  to  examine  the 
I parts  in  detail. 

j Organt  nf  Digpstinn.—T[io  number  and  disposition  of 
the  teeth  will  he  found  at  p.  74;  ond  the  digestive  canal 
may  ho  well  studied  by  examining  the  following  ];repara- 
tions  in  the  Museum  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Sur;;eon8 
(Phyfiohgiral  Series).  No.  655  exhibits  the  stomach  and 
small  imesiincs  of  a fmtal  calf  {Eos  Taurus,  Linn.).  The 
rumen  is  laid  open,  showing  its  communication  with  the 
a'sophagus  and  the  reticulum,  and  the  several  compart- 
ments into  which  it  U dividcil:  the  two  larger  wcupv  the 
upper  part  of  the  paunch;  the  two  smaller  form  saVcuIi 
visible  exteriorly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pauncli;  the  latter 
appc.*ir  to  bo  analagous  to  the  caidiac  soccuti  of  the  Peccary 
and  Kangaroo,  but  are  both  lined  with  cuticle.  The  roti- 
culiim,  or  honey -comb  bag.  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  exhibit  tho 
large  aperture  of  communication  with  llio  preceding  cavity, 
and  the  groove,  or  canal,  leading  from  the  msophagu.s  to  the 
psallcrium  or  plicated  cavity.  It  is  along  this  canal  that 
the  re-maslicatod  food  is  conveyed  to  the  psalteiium.  tho 
muscular  walls  of  the  groove  sliutling  out  tho  reticulum 
equally  with  the  rumen.  A black  bristle  is  passed  through 
this  communication,  and  the  psallcrium  laid  open,  showing 
the  lamina)  wiibm  it,  and  thu  opening  into  the  abumasus, 
which  is  left  entire.  No.  556  consists  of  portions  of  tlia 
four  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  a calf,  e.xhihiiing  their  man- 
ner of  communication  with  each  other  and  with  tho  ccso- 
phagus,  more  especially  thu  canal  which  leads  fruin  tho 
(esophagus  to  the  psalturium,  and  tho  nuiscuKnr  sphincter 
surrounding  it.  This  sphincter  is  endowed  with  a peculiar 
irritability,  which  occasione  it  to  contract  upon  the  degluti- 
tion which  follows  rumination,  and  to  dilate  when  food  is 
swallowed  after  having  undergone  the  first  mastication 
only.  It  is  obvious  that  by  the  contraction  of  this  spliino- 
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ter  tho  rc-masticated  food  is  in  great  measure  prevented 
from  entering  either  (he  rumen  or  ictieuluin,  but  must  pass 
directly  into  the  third  cnvily,  the  oritlce  of  which  is  by  the 
saino  act  drawn  up  towards  the  (Ksopliagus  to  receive  it. 
The  villi  of  the  rumen  arc  very  shun  and  pointed.  The 
sdvuuli  of  the  reticulum  and  thu  lamiusD  of  the  piuUerium 
arc  also  beset  with  villi.  The  vascular  lining  of  (ho  alro- 
masus  is  seen  to  be  thrown  into  broad  rugm,  in  the  .small 
^rtion  of  the  cavity  which  is  presened  in  (be  preparation. 
No.  559  is  the  portion  of  the  rumen  of  an  Ox.  The  villi 
are  still  more  ftattened  in  shape  than  they  arc  in  the  sheep, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity  (whereas  those  in  the  sheep 
arc  dilated),  except  near  tho  reticulum,  W'here  they  assuinu 
the  form  uf  lamina)  with  irregular  Jaggeil  margins.  No. 
560  presents  a small  portion  of  the  American  Bison,  in 
which  the  villi  are  much  longer,  coarser,  and  of  a darker 
colour.  In  No.  564,  A,  a portion  of  tho  reticulum  of  an 
Ox  is  shown,  where  the  culls  are  seen  chiefly  disposed  be- 
tween broad  parallel  septa,  and  tho  larger  cells,  ^med  by 


(he  narrower  transverse  septa,  arc  again  divided  into  smaller 
celt.*i.  No.  504.  B,  is  a small  portion  of  tho  psaltcrium  of 
an  Ox>  prepared  to  show  tho  difforcnt  sizes  of  the  larnmm 
of  tins  cavity.  Thejc  lamina?  are  of  two  kinds,  lar^c  ami 
small ; tbu  larger  ones  are  of  two  sizes,  which  alternate  with 
each  other;  but  between  each  of  thu  larger  laminae  a small 
one  is  interposed.  They  arc  all  beset  with  papilla?,  and 
lined  with  cuticle,  pari  of  which  has  been  turned  clown  from 
oiiu  of  the  largest  laminnu  No.  S36.  A.  is  a snnill  portion 
of  the  spleen  of  a calf  {B'>s  T<iuritH),  which  has  been  ma- 
cerated after  distention  of  the  cells,  to  show  tho  rae-hesof  tho 
cavernous  structure  of  the  spleen  and  the  large  size  of  the 
cells  or  spaces  which  they  inleiccpt.  {Cut.,  vol.  i.)  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tongue  of  the  Ox  performs 
a prmnpul  [ art  in  collecting  the  footl  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  organs  of  mastication  and  digestion. 

Urinary  Syxtpm. — In  the  same  museum  will  be  found 
(No.  1252)  the  kidney  of  an  Ox  (Hnx  Taurus)  minutely 
injected,  and  a secUon  romuved  to  show  the  ramifications  of 
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the  ;>elvU,  or  eloiiK&lrd  infundibula.  The  cortical  substnnee 
prcF-kiitft  externally  a number  uf  clefU  extemlmg  inwardn  to 
a varying  depth,  and  in  aurnc  degree  conesponuing  to  the 
kcpaiate  cones  of  tubuli  uriniferi  within ; iIua  gives  a lobu- 
Inted  Rtructurc  to  the  gland,  which  is  permanent,  A biOii- 
lur  structure  t«  ub»ervable  in  the  human  kidnev  at  nn  early 
period  of  exUlence,  but  (he  cleHs  are  afierwardti  obliterated 
by  a continue  I development  of  the  cortical  substance.  No. 

1 j.'>4  is  a similar  specimen,  and  No.  12^5  is  a smaller  lubo 
of  the  same  kidney,  on  one  side  of  which  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  rent,  to  show  the  minute  tortuous  secerning 
vessels.  No.  122C  is  the  section  of  the  kidney  of  an  Ox. 
showing  three  maniillaj  converging  to  terminate  apparcntly 
in  one  infundihuluui ; and  No.  1 2 jS  exhibits  a longitudinal 
Ki.-ciioti  of  the  kidney  o(  a bison,  showing  (he  mimeruus  me- 
dullary cones  and  the  ramifications  of  the  pelvis  which 
extend  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  to  surround  the 
innimlls  and  receive  the  urinary  secretion.  The  cortical 
suli-stancc  is  thinner  than  in  the  0.\,  and  (he  kidney  shorter 
and  brnadof.  {Cat.,  vol.  li.) 

Bruin,  Srrv'ius  Syxl'^m,  and  Semet, — No.  1328,  in  the 
Vhysiulogical  Series  of  the  same  museum,  shows  the  brain 
of  an  Ox  {Bot  Tuurus\  injected,  and  the  pia  mater  removed 
from  Iho  left  hemisphere  to  show  the  cunvolutiuna,  which 
are  more  numerous  and  wavy  than  in  the  sheep. 

vSVjf/t/. — This  sense  is  ucuto  in  the  genus  Bns  by  day. 
The  anteiiur  perforation  of  tho  choroid  coat,  or  pupil,  is 
oMimg.  In  tho  Physiolugieul  Scries  of  thu  museum  uf  the 
College,  (ho  broad  (raiihvcrse  tapetuiu  lucidum  of  the  cycof 
an  ox.  lb  well  shown  in  the  preparation  No.  1728.  The  pig- 
nientum  in  tho  cx,  as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  animals 
feeding  on  grass,  has  (in  the  same  eye)  certain  portions 
which  are  white,  and  others  which  oro  of  a One  green.  Tho 
eyelids  and  nictitating  membrane  of  a cow  are  exhibited  in 
No.  1/85.  and  bristles  arc  placed  in  the  puncta  larlirymulia, 
end  also  m the  duds  of  some  of  the  meibomian  glands. 

lifurini!.  alnr  acute. 

.Srtic.V  iintf  Well  devtdoped.  No.  1256  of  the 

SiM  ics  above  alluded  to  shows  one  uf  tho  inferior  turbinated 
Ihiiics,  with  the  pituitary  membrane  injected.  The  taste  is 
also  sufliciently  developed,  and  from  tho  supply  of  nerves 
nitibt.  in  conjunction  with  the  smell,  be  capable  of  accu- 
rately dibtitiguUhing  the  aroma  of  various  plants  in  order  to 
the  seleciiun  of  those  which  are  most  agreeable  and  whole* 
some,  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  nru  disagreeable  or 
noxious  to  it.  That  this  power  of  distinction  sometimes 
faiU  is  f.iiany  shown  bv  the  m.irtal  cotiM'quencos  of  brows- 
ing oil  the  yew  and  other  deleterious  plunt«,  to  which  the 
hungry  animals  have  throughcarelessness  or  other  accident 
hud  uccess. 

Totuh  — This  sense  cannot  ho  very  acute  in  the  extreme 
ond-<  <>f  tho  cxtremitieH  at  least ; (hough  (hero  is  bonsibllity 
enough  to  warn  (ho  animal  of  injury  and  to  guide  its  stem. 
More  would  have  been  superfluous  and  onnoying.  In  liie 
museum  of  the  Koval  College  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 
Senes),  No.  2**6  uxliibits  tho  bisulc,v.c  fool  of  a calf  in- 
jecied.  Tlic  nail  or  hoof  is  romovvil  from  one  of  the  toes 
to  show  the  vascular  ami  sensiblu  lainiiim,  similar  to  those 
in  (he  hurso,  but  much  smallor.  No.  NI  2 is  the  foot  of  a 
slink  calf  {/irUtt  Varrep)  injected,  showing  the  different 
slates  uf  the  cuticular  cnvering,  which,  although  still  thin 
ami  si.fi  where  the  hoT?  are  afierwards  to  be  perfected,  is 
too  dense  at  those  parts  to  jM'riuit  the  vnwularity  of  the 
corium  to  appear  through ; and  No-  !•(  13  is  another  foot  of 
a calf  injecieu,  niid  tho  hoofs  removed,  to  show  the  vascular 
lamina.'  and  viUi  of  the  corium  covering  tho  last  phalanges. 

F'ffid,  Rpj  Tfxiucti’tn,  d'-c.— Oxen  arc  otmnenlly  herbi- 
vorims,  for  ilumgli  thev  will  browsu  upon  shrubs  and  trees 
grass  and  heiLage  is  their  staple;  no  one  can  watch  a cow 
grazing  withorn  observing  how  perfectly  the  whole  niecha- 
iii:^m  Works  togoilier.  the  tongue  sweeping  in  a whtsp  of 
herUige  into  the  vice  fornuxl  by  the  cutting-teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  llie  unarmed  front  of  tho  upper  one, and  the 
niu^  lea  immcdiatelv  aiding  wiih  tho  upward  jerk  to  sepa- 
rate tho  bite  from  tfic  routs  on  which  it  was  gniwing.  For 
an  account  of  the  vaiieties  of  oxen  bred  by  the  grarior, 
and  Ilf  the  food  on  which  they  are  fatted  fur  the  market,  see 
the  article  Catti-k.  In  a state  of  domesticated  nature,  tint  is, 
where  the  animal  roamM  at  large  and  is  not  stall-fed.  or  con- 
fined to  what  are  called  arlificinl  grasses,  or  to  artificial 
food,  wo  are  told  in  ‘ The  Sweilish  Pan'  {Ama-n.  ,‘fftrrf., vol. 
ii.)  that  oxen  eat  276  plants  and  refuse  218;  that  heifers 
wasic  away  in  enclosures  where  the  vmtdnui-urfet  grows  in 
abundance  and  covers  the  ground  so  that  ihcycan  scarce  make 


their  way  through  it : ' the  country-people,’  fays  the  author. 

' are  amured,  and  imagine  that  the  meutFtr-nrfft  affords 
them  no  nourishment ; whereas  the  gout,  which  is  bleating 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  is  nut  sulfiTL'd  to  go  m. 
(hough  he  longs  to  l>e  hrowsing  on  this  plant,  which  to  him 
IS  delicate  ami  nourishing  fw«l.’  Tho  leaves  of  tlic  Long- 
ietiVFd  Wider  Hcmluck  are  fatal  to  oxen,  whilst  the  gxisl 
feeds  heartily  and  safely  ujHm  it.  I.iiiiiipus  found  that  llit> 
plant  was  the  raus<i  of  the  terrible  disease  that  raged  among 
the  horned  cattle  at  Turiieo.  He  had  si'nrcoly  leA  the  bunt 
which  carritnl  Imn  over  the  river  to  the  fata!  meadow  before 
he  was  convinced.  Thu  rattle,  it  appeared,  died  as  soon  as 
they  left  off  their  winter  fiidder  and  rctumeil  to  grazing : 
tho  disease  diminished  as  the  summer  rumo  on,  at  whiHi 
time,  ns  well  as  in  the  autumn,  few  died,  'fho  diHtein|)cr 
was  propagateil  irregulaily  and  not  by  contagion:  the  cows 
were  driven  in  the  spring  to  the  meadow  where  Linnivus 
landed,  and  where  he  saw  plenty  of  the  Long-ltared  H ater 
Ilemlffck,  and  there  they  died  swollen  and  in  cotivulsiuiis. 
In  other  places  tho  plant  was  sciwco.  * The  least  attention 
will  convince  us.’  suvs  Linnseus, ' that  brutes  spurn  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  them,  and  dislinguUh  pononuus  plants 
from  salutary  by  natural  instinct:  so  that  this  plant  is  nut 
eaten  bv  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  winch  is  the 
reason  t)iat  in  those  seasons  so  few  cattle  dio,  vis.  only  such 
as  cither  nccideiitally  or  prt'ssed  by  extreme  luingor  ent  of 
iL,  But  when  they  are  let  mto  the  pastures  in  spring,  partly 
from  their  gri-edmess  nf:er  fresh  herbs,  and  partly  from  the 
emptiness  and  hunger  which  they  have  undergone  during 
a long  winter,  they  devour  every  green  thing  which  coiiu-s 
in  their  way.  It  happens  moreover  that  hetus  at  this  lime 
are  small,  and  scarcely  supply  food  in  suthcieiit  quantit). 
They  are  boNules  more  juicy,  are  covered  with  water,  and 
smell  less  strong,  so  that  what  is  noxious  is  not  easily  dis- 
cerned from  wh.vt  is  wlioiesome.  1 observed  likewise  that 
the  radical  leaves  were  alwav  s bitten,  the  others  not ; which 
confirms  what  1 have  just  said.  1 saw  this  plant  in  an  ad- 
joining meadow  mowed  along  with  grus.s  fur  winter  fodder : 
and  therefore  it  is  nut  wonderful  tiiat  sumo  cattle,  though 
but  a few,  should  die  of  it  in  winter.  Afiur  1 left  Turneu  1 
saw  no  more  of  this  plant  till  I came  to  the  vast  meadows 
near  Limmingen,  where  it  appeared  along  the  road  ; and 
when  I got  into  tlio  town  I heard  the  same  complaints  os  at 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  toss  of  cattle  with  tho  same  circum- 
stances.* Tho  author  of  the  ‘ Swedish  Pan  ' also  observes 
(hat  a hungry  stomach  will  often  drive  animals  to  feed  upon 
plants  tliat  were  not  intended  for  them  by  nature.  But 
whenever  this  has  happened,  they,  if  they  escape,  become 
more  enutiouB  fur  the  future,  and  acquire  a certain  kind  uf 
experience;  and  he  in»tances  the d/o»i^'r-AoQif,  which  grows 
ne.vr  Fahluna,  and  is  generally  left  untouched  by  all  tho 
animals  that  are  accustomed  to  these  places ; hut  if  foreign 
cuttle  are  brought  thither  and  with  this  vcgetAble.  ihev 
venture  to  laku  too  large  a quantity  of  it,  ami  ai-c  kiilesL 
lie  adds  that  the  cattle  that  have  been  reared  in  the  plains 
of  Schonen  and  Westraguthia  commonly  fall  into  a dysen- 
tery when  they  come  into  the  woodland  parts,  bccauKc  they 
food  upon  some  plants  which  the  cattle  used  to  those  places 
have  learncrl  to  avoid.  ,^/carfou>-Sir/?ron  is  among  the  ]dsms 
deleterious  to  oxen  if  taken  in  any  large  quantity  ; and 
Hellebore  is  uUo  said  to  be  poisonous  to  them.  I'crr  is 
fatal,  as  it  is  to  herbivorous  quadrupeils  generally,  (he  green 
temptation  being  probably  too  strong  for  cattle  kept  on  short 
allowance.  Acticms-at-)aw  in  this  country  bavo  nut  been 
uncommon  against  a defendant  for  not  keeping  up  bounds 
or  bcilgcs,  whereby  the  plaintiff’s  cattle  strayed  into  places 
where  yew-trees  i^ew,  fed  on  tho  branches,  and  so  died. 

Preparations  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  generation  in 
tho  male  wilt  be  found  in  (he  Physiological  Scries  of  the 
museum  of  (he  College.  Nos.  2557,  2558.  2559  ; and  Nos. 
2756,  2757,  2758,  2759,  and  2760,  illustrate  tho  female 
organs,  the  fir»t  of  tho  last-named  numbers  exhibiting  those 
of  the  American  Bison,  ami  the  others  those  of  (he  Cow  {Hot 
Tuurta),  the  Heifer,  and  the  ftclal  cow. 

The  {K'l'iod  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  Tho  normal 
mimborisonc;  though  there  arc  not  uncommon  instances 
of  the  row  bringing  forth  twins,  and  rare  cases  of  her  pro- 
ducing three,  and  even  rome,  at  a birth.  In  the  case  of 
twins,  if  they  be  male  and  female  apparently,  the  appaicnt 
female  is  generally  barren,  and  is  called  a Free  Martin 
( Tiiura  probably  of  Columella,  Varro,  and  the  antieni 
Romans). 

Mr.  .Jesse  {Gleaningt  of  Natural  History,  1838)  slates 
that  if  (he  cow  has  tw  ms,  one  of  theta  a male  and  the  other 
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a female.  Ilie  lillor  is  alicays  barren ; but  this  is  an  error,  as 
wc  shall  piesenlly  see.  * It  is  u fart  kiv>wn,  an«l  I bvlieve 
almost  universally  understood,'  writes  John  Hunter,  in  his 
Arcouftt  uf  tfir  /'><•<•■. * that  when  a cow  hrinns  forth 
two  calves,  and  one  ut'  them  a bull'calf,  and  tho  other  lu 
appearance  a cow.  that  the  cow-calf  is  unfit  for  propagation, 
but  the  bull-calf  grows  up  into  n very  prop'r  hull.  Such 
a cow-calf  is  called  in  this  country  a Fruc-Marlin.  and 
is  commonly  ns  well  knoivn  araons;  the  farmers  as  either 
cow  or  hull.  Althousth  it  will  ajipear  from  the  descriptioit 
of  this  animal,  that  it  is  an  hermaphroditu  (beintr  in  no 
respect  difTcrenl  from  other  hermaphrodite*),  yet  1 shall 
retain  the  term  fr^f'-martin  to  distinguish  tho  hermaphro- 
dite pro<luced  in  this  way  from  thuH>  which  resembiu  the 
hermaphrorhte  of  other  ammali^;  fur  1 know  that  in  black 
cattle  such  a deviation  may  be  produced  wilhniit  the  cir- 
cumstance of  twins;  and  even  where  there  are  twin*,  the 
ono  a male,  the  other  a female,  they  may  both  have  the 
organs  of  generation  perfectly  formed.’ 

Ilunter  goes  on  to  statu  that  tho  Free~Mariin  hns  all  the 
external  marks  ofa  cow-cutf  a->  to  the  teats  and  theexterual 
female  parts,  or  bfarins.  as  the  farmers  term  it ; it  shows 
no  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  take  notice  of 
it.  The  form  much  resembles  that  of  the  o\  or  spayed 
heifer,  and  the  animal  is  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow,  With  horns  similar  to  those  of  the  ox.  Its  bel- 
low is  like  that  of  an  ox.  having  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  tho  cow  ih.an  the  hull.  und.  like  tho  ox,  it  is  u»vil  for  the 
yoke  and  fattened  for  the  table.  Thu  tlesh  is  generally  con- 
sidered dner  in  fibre  than  that  of  either  bull  or  row,  and  to 
surpass  that  of  the  ox  anrl  heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  bear- 
ing therefore  a higher  price  in  the  market:  but  there  arc* 
not  wanting  exceptions  where  the  tlesh  has  turneil  out 
nearly  as  bvl  os  bull-beef,  certainly  worse  than  that  of  a 
cow. 

That  tho  twin  female  i.s  not  always  barren  when  the  other 
calf  is  a male  is  proverl  by  the  following  among  other  in- 
stances. Hunter  relates  that  a eow  belonging  to  Benjamin 
Way.  Esq.,  of  Denham,  near  Uxhrid^%  priMluccil  twins 
xvhieh  were  to  appearance  main  and  female.  Tho  latter 
died  when  abouta  month  old.  Upon  examining  the  organs 
of  generation.  Hunter  founil  that  they  were  perfectly  formed, 
and  to  make  certain  he  prm'ured  those  of  u common  cow- 
calf.  and  in  componsoti  found  them  exactly  alike.  'This,* 
he  continue*.  ' made  us  regret  that  the  animal  hud  not  lived 
to  an  ago  that  might  have  determined  if  it  wa.s  capable  of 
breeding;  for  the  construction  of  the  parts  being  to  appear- 
ance perfect,  js  not  sutticient  of  iUielf  lu  stamp  it  a true  or 

perfect  female It  is  howerormnst  probable  that  this 

was  a piTlect  female,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule ; and  I have  been  informnl  there  are  instances  of  such 
twins  bree<ling.'’  Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  edition 
of  Hunter'* ‘Observations' (is37),  adds  a note  from  Lou- 
don's ' Magaxine  of  Natural  History,'  w hich  states  that 
Joseph  Holroyd.  Esq.,  of  Wither*,  near  I..ccds,  had  a cow 
which  calved  twins,  a hull-calf  and  a cow-calf.  As  popular 
opinion  was  against  the  cow-calf  breeding,  it  being  consi- 
dered a freo-martiu,  Mr.  Holruyd  was  determined  to  make  . 
an  experiment  of  them,  and  reared  them  together.  They 
coiiulatcd.  and  in  due  tunc  the  heifer  brought  forth  a hull- 
calf.  and  she  regularly  had  calves  for  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  cases  of  fertility 
under  similar  circumstance*. 

Hunter  gives  a dissection  of  three  frec-martins,  a norlrait 
of  one,  and  figures  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  all  throe, 
in  tho  work  last  abovo  mentioned,  to  which  wo  refer  the 
reader  for  further  particulars. 

When  a cow  has  twins  and  they  are  both  bull-calves,  the 
calves  ore  in  every  respect  porfi-ot  bulls;  and  if  cow-calves, 
they  are  Inuh  |>erfcct  cows.  At  least  we  arc  not  aware  of 
any  recorded  instance  to  the  contrary,  nor  have  wo  ever 
heard  of  any. 

In  the  ‘ Nouveau  Bulletin  do*  Si-ionces’  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a cow  which  produced  nine  calves  at  threw  succes-  i 
sive  births:  first,  four  cow-calves  in  J817;  second,  three,  , 
two  of  them  females,  in  1816;  tliird,  two  females,  in  181tl. 
W’lth  the  exception  of  two  belon;{ing  to  the  first  birth,  all 
wore  nursed  by  the  mother. 

Europkam  Oxsn. 

In  addition  to  what  is  staled  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  our  Briiush  domestic  horned  cattle  in  tho  article 
Bison  (voL  iv.,  p.  461,  et  seq.),  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 


tion of  the  further  opinions  published  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  oppears  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable ]Kiins  in  investigating  the  history  of  the  Humi- 
nantiu  "unerally,  ond  of  tho  Bovine  family  particularly, 
places  tho  fiMifiil  species  under  Bft»  (Tuurns)  Unit,  ctm- 
sidvring  tho  wild  cuttle  of  Chillingham  and  other  parks  us 
(he  white  variety. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Clatxifii^tion  of  Quculru^dt)  observe* 
that  all  writer*  agree  that  tho  large  skulls  of  oxen  found  in 
the  more  recent  formations  belonged  too  formidable  race  of 
these  animals  which  existed  in  Britain  in  a wild  state;  that 
they  l>tilonged  without  doubt  to  the  species  named  Urun  by 
Ca-sar  and  other  aiuient  writers;  and  that  ihoKo  skulls  not 
only  ]>ossets  a specific  distinction,  but  exhibit  the  type  uf  a 
form  essentially  different  from  that  of  tho  domestic  ox. 
* All  these  skulls.’  he  continues,  ‘are  nearly  one-thinl  larger 
tlion  those  of  the  Bon  Ttiurut;  they  are  square  from  the 
orbits  to  the  occipital  crest  and  somewhat  hollow  at  the 
forehead.  Tho  horns,  placed  at  tho  side  uf  the  above 
crest,  show  a peculiar  rise  from  their  roots  upwards ; 
then  bending  outwards,  and  then  forwards  and  inwards. 
No  domestic  races  sliow  this  turn;  but  numerous  speci- 
mens of  inferior  siees,  found  fossil  in  the  Cornish  mutes, 
have  (his  shape,  and  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland,  the  only 
example  of  this  type  now  known  to  exist,  retains  it.  The 
domestic  oxen,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  country  or 
breed  they  may  be,  have  the  square  concave  f>rcheud, 
with  the  horns  rising  from  the  ends  uf  tho  frontal  ndge.  . , 
It  appears  then  that  the  anlient  Urut,  or  wild  bull,  was 
a peifcctly  wild,  savage,  and  untamcable  aninul ; not 
only  does  every  accoant  handed  down  from  remote  anti- 
quity assure  us  of  this,  but  it  is  even  verified  by  the  only 
living  example  of  this  form  we  possess,  the  Bo*  .ScoUcut, 
still  preserved  in  one  or  two  of  (he  northern  parks.  AUlKuigh 
domesticated  so  far  as  to  live  within  such  precincts  without 
absolute  unprovoked  violence  to  its  keepers,  it  retains  essen- 
tially all  the  savage  characters  ascribed  to  tho  more  powerful 
species  mentioned  by  the  antienta.  Like  lliai  also  it  )ios- 
sesses.  when  at  a mature  age.  a kind  of  mane,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  its  throat  and  breast  arc  covered  with  coarse 
hair.  These  chameters,  which  are  never  found  in  the  do- 
mesticated breed*  of  oxen,  were  no  doubt  much  more  highly 
dcvelu]ied  in  the  antient  Urns,  The  second  type  is  the 
domestic  ox ; (he  external  characters  of  which,  to  use  (he 
words  of  Major  (Colonel)  Btuilh,  are  “absolutely  the  same 
iis  the  fossil  Vru*.  and  the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the 
flexure  of  the  horns,'*  Rut  though  these  two  type*  come  so 
near  each  other  in  external  appearance,  nothing  can  he 
more  ihfferent  than  Ihoir  mural  character;  the  Urut,  wild, 
savage,  and  untameahlc,  remains,  with  all  these  propensities 
unimpaired  and  undiinitiishod,  from  the  period  uf  its  first 
creation  down  to  (ho  present  day.  The  other,  tame,  harm 
less,  and  enduring,  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  senicc 
of  man  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  seems  lo  have 
been  a companion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.’ 
Thus  far  Mr.  Swainson 

Sir  W.  Jardine  (A*a/uru/i>f’r  Library, — Rumimntia,  part 
ii.,  1836)  remarks  that  by  most  persona  it  it  thought  that 
the  domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally  sprung 
from  the  Bo*  bubalut,  the  Indian  and  European  buffalo. 
'Some  again,’  continues  Sir  William,  'treat  of  them  as 
arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  These,  according  to  the  system  of  Smith,  come 
into  subgenera  different  from  the  domestic  breeds;  and  from 
both  these  suppotiiions  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier  varies, 
us  ho  is  inclined  to  consider  our  present  cattle  identical 
with  a species  no  lunger  existing  in  a wild  stale,  but  which 
has,  by  the  exerlioiu  of  man,  as  in  (he  instance  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected  (o 
his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
a fussil  stale,  and  it  is  upon  the  comparison  of  theso 
remains  with  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  huffalo, 
and  our  domestic  races,  that  the  Baron  has  founded  bis 
opinion.’ 

Mr.  Bell  {British  Quadrup^.  1839. — the  Ox),  after  re- 
ferring lo  Griffith’s  Cuvier  for  Oilonel  Hamilton  Smith's 
interesting  and  learned  disticrtatiun  upon  (he  mythology  ^nd 
antient  history  of  the  ox,  says.  * Whether  the  ox  exut  now, 
or  have  existud  within  the  range  of  sound  histoncnl  testi- 
mony, in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  all  tho  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of 
Ibis  species  now  on  record  have  not  been  derived  from  the 
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domestic  race.  fortuitousl3r  escaped  from  scnritudo  and  be* 
come  wild,  is  a question  which  it  is  ditTicuU  if  not  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  solve.  The  atilient  account*  of  the  Unis, 
or  wild  ox.  declare  it  to  have  boon  an  animal  of  enormous 
size  anil  great  fierceness;  and  the  horns  are  described  as 
being  large,  sproadinj?,  and  acute.  In  tins  countr)',and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  have  occurred  numerous 
fossil  bones  of  oxen,  with  largo  horns,  having  the  form  and 
direction  of  those  of  rertain  breedsonlyof  our  presenlcattle, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  roost  wild  ; as  for  instance  the 
cclebrate<l  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Cliiilingham  Park, 
and  of  Scotland,  the  Sos  Svotii'us  of  some  authors.  I can- 
not but  Consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  these  fossd 
remains  belonged  to  the  original  wild  condition  of  our  do- 
mestic ox,  an  opinion  which  Cuvier  appear*  to  have  enter- 
laitiod,  who  calls  the  siulW  ” CrSnes  semblablcs  i ceux 
d’un  bceuf  domestique.”  They  are  found  only  in  very  recent 
deposits,  frequently  in  caverns  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  various  other  animals,  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale,  and  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  Devonshire. 

I have  several  teeth  aim  some  fragments  of  bones  from  Kent’s 
Hole,  in  the  latter  county,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant, the  rhinoceros, 
the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  hya  ua.  Cuvier  however  rojisi- 
dors  that  they  existed  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
spcH'ies.  It  has  indeed  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
antient  remains  alluded  to,  together  with  the  Chillinghain 
and  Scottish  breed,  beIon;7  to  a distinct  specific  type  from 
the  common  domcaiic  ox  ; and  some  modifications  of  slruc- 
turo  have  been  cited  in  pro«:)f  of  this  opinion.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  me  however  that  these  modificaiiuns  are  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  constitute  specific  distinction,  as  they  apper- 
tain only  to  parts  which  are  very  variable  in  particular 
breeds  of  the  domestic  cattle;  they  arc,  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  foiTO  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence,  in  old  liuUit^  ot  a short  rudinaentary  mane,  and 
some  hair  upon  the  breast.  Now  there  is  certainly  no  point 
of  sufficiont  importance  to  form  a specific  distinction,  even 
were  the  f.irm  of  the  horns  loss  variable  than  they  arc  in  our 
domestic  oxen.  Wc  retjuire  yet  a series  of  well  authenti- 
cated and  well  directed  ex]>criments  on  the  intermixture  of 
the  Scottish  or  (Jhillingham  cattle  with  the  domestic  breeds, 
and  the  fertile  or  infertile  rliaracicr  of  the  progeny  ; which, 
if  the  views  I have  so  repeatedly  staled  l>e  correct,  would  at 
once  decide  the  question.  Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a 
high  aulliority  in  (hc»e  matters,  although  he  urges  the  spe- 
cific distinction  of  the  two  animals,  says,  tlie  diameter  of 
the  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  fi>ssil,  and 
the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the  flexure  of  the  horns  and 
external  appearance.  occaHiuned  by  the  variations  ofcbiuate, 
food,  and  treatment.”  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  variations  of 
climate,  foo«l.  and  treatment  prmiuce  si>ccific  distinctions? 
And  yet  this  distinction  is,  as  I have  just  stated,  held  both 
by  Col.  Smith  and  Mr.  Swainsun.  Upon  the  whole,  I can- 
not but  believe  that  the  fossil  bones  belonged  to  tbo  original 
stock  of  our  duiueaticox,  and  that  the  wild  white  cattle,  the 
Hot  SeoticuM  and  L'rua  Scotieus  of  the  authors  J ust  named, 
appro.ich  vo  near  to  it  as  to  leave  it  a matter  of  doubt,  not 
W'hclher  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether 
this  breed  l>c  the  actual  remnant  of  that  original  stock,  or 
the  descendants  of  domoslicate<l  individuals,  which  have 
resmned  in  a great  degree  their  wild  character  from  having 
ceased  through  many  gtmeralions  to  feed  the  effects  of  human 
domination.’ 

Mr.  Henrv  Worlds,  in  Wu  Dearriptionrif  the  JotsU  Shull 
of  nn  Ox  Primigenius),  diacoi'ered  in  Mau,  1K.13.  o/ 
MrlMiam,  dto.,  1839,  after  premi.>ing  witn  referenco 

to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  that  unfurtunalely  iwodi^^tinct 
sjiecies  of  Bos  have  received  the  title  of  Vrua,  stales  that  the 
subject  appears  to  him  to  stand  thus:  ‘The  t/euf  of  the  an- 
tienu,  Tauru*.  Linn,,  is  the  ordinary  wild  bull  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  said 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  &c.,  which  is  however  somewhat  more  than 
doubtful;  this  is  the  true  l/rut  (most  probably  a very 
oM  corruption  of  Taurus)  of  Cmsar,  in  wliose  lime  a rein-  I 
nant  of  the  race  bovixh  to  have  existed— the  aurochs  of  fin-  j 
ticnl  (Jermanv,  and  the  typical  specie;*  to  which  the  remains 
here  described  are  to  he  referrctl. 

‘The  Puftaluji  of  Ciesar,  bison  of  the  antients,  Pos  hifon, 
Linn.,  Bos  Unit,  Bodd.,  is  the  true  auroch  or  bison  of  the 
niixleru  Germans;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  re- 
marked by  Cuvier,  all  the  error  and  uncertainly  as  to  the 


identity  and  separation  of  these  species  have  arisen  from 
the  former  having  l>ecomo  extinct,  or  merged  entirely  into 
the  stale  of  domestication,  and  its  original  title  having  been 
transferred  to  the  latter — an  animal  very  similar  in  size, 
figure,  and  liabits,  and  now  existing  in  a wild  state  in  the 
dislricU  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Urus  or  coraraon  ox  : — 
these  are  principally  Poland,  where  it  is  termed  Uie  Suf>r  or 
Zuhr ; tho  forests  of  Southern  Russia;  and  the  Carpathian 
and  Caucasian  mountains.’ 

We  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  janus,  who  (.Voivi 
Acta  jeademiee  i\atur<e  C’unosoram),  as  long  ago  as 
1826-7,  after  reviewing  ihoie  ailvaneed  by  Cuvier  and  others 
concerning  the  l/rut  or  Bison  of  Eastern  Eur«ipc.  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  different  races  of  the  Bovine  genus, 
and  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  habits  and  structure, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  bony  skeleton,  of  the  cele- 
brated breed,  which  is  at  present  restricted  to  Lithuania, 
containing  aboutsix  hundred  head,  was  decided  in  coming  to 
tho  conclusion  that  tim  Urus  and  Bison  of  the  Greeks  arid 
Romans,  and  of  later  Ruro]K-an  authors,  are  one  and  the 
same  animal;  and  he  refers  the  fossil  remains  of  tho  genus 
to  two  distinct  types;  the  one  which  ho  denominates  Urut 
f/riscus ; and  the  other,  tho  But  primigeniut,  appro.ximal- 
ing.  but  in  a less  degree,  to  the  domestic  ox. 

It  now  becomes  necost.ary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
British  wild  cattle  still  in  existence,  and  so  often  veferroil  to 
in  the  course  of  every  argument  touching  tbc  origin  of  our 
domestic  oxen.  These  wild  cattle  arc  stated  by  Lisley  to 
have  inhabited  the  great  Caledonian  Forest  in  antient  times, 
and  mure  recently  they  were  to  be  found  in  Chillingham 
Park,  Hamilton,  Wollaton,  Gisburne  in  Craven,  Lime-hall 
in  Cheshire,  Charlley  Park,  &c.  In  the  first-named  of  ihe^e 
localities  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  llieir  prisliuo  pu- 
rity. and  wu  select  the  description  of  these  in  Bewick  (Mr. 
Cullcy’s,  wc  believe)  as  being  of  older  date  than  some  of  the 
interesting  accounts  lately  published,  and  to  which  wc  shall 
presently  advert.  ‘Their  colour  is  invariably  of  a creamy 
white,  muzzle  black;  tho  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  car. 
and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  downwards, 
red;  horns  white  with  black  tips,  very  fine  aivl  bent  up- 
I wards;  some  of  the  bulls  liavo  a tbm  upright  mane,  about 
I an  inch  and  a halfur  two  inches  lung.  At  tlie  first  appear- 
j ance  of  any  pcrsuii  they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the 
j distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  make  a wheel 
; round,  and  come  boldly  up  agam.  tossing  their  heads  in  a 
j menacing  maimer : on  a sudden  they  make  a full  stop,  at 
' the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  ob- 
' jeetuf  their  surprise  ; but  upon  (be  least  motion  being  made, 
; they  ail  again  turn  round  and  fiy  off  with  equal  speed,  but 
, not  to  the  same  diiitance:  forming  a shorter  circle,  and 
; again  returning  with  a bolder  ami  more  llirealeiiing  aajieet 
I than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within 
thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly 
off;  this  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their  distance, 
I ami  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  within  ten  yards ; 
j w hen  must  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choo*- 
I irig  to  provoke  them  further;  for  tliore  is  little  doubt  but. 

in  two  or  three  turns  more,  they  would  make  an  attack. 
1 The  mode  of  killing  them  Wiis  perhaps  the  only  modern  re- 
mains of  llie  grandeurof  antient  hunting.  On  notice  being 
given  that  a wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a certain  day,  the 
I inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came  armed  with  guns. 
I &c.,  sometimes  to  tbc  amount  of  a hundred  horse,  and  four 
I or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  tiee«, 
I while  the  horsemen  rode  off  tho  bull  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
I herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a marksman  dismounted 
I and  shot.  At  some  of  those  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty 
[ shots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  stiWucd.  On  such  oc- 
castuns  ibe  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately  furious  fruiu 
the  smarting  of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savage  juy 
that  were  echoing  from  every  side ; but  from  the  number 
of  accidents  tliat  happcncil,  this  dangerous  mode  has  lM‘t;a 
'little  practised  of  late  years;  the  park-keeper  alone  gc- 
' ncrally  shooting  them  with  a rifled  gun  at  one  shot.  When 
the  cows  calve,  (hey  hide  their  calves  for  a week  or  ten  day  s 
I in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two 
j or  three  limes  a day.  If  any  person  eomo  near  the  calvc<i, 
they  clap  their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  he  liko  a 
Imre  in  form  to  hide  themselves : this  it  a pruof  of  their 
native  wildness,  and  is  eortoboratc<l  by  the  following  circum- 
xlance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  narruiive,  who 
found  a hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean  and  very  weak 
— on  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up.  pawed  two  or  three  Utucs 
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like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  stepped  back  a few 
steps,  and  bolted  at  bis  legs  with  all  its  force ; it  then  began 
to  paw  agaio,  bellowed,  t^leppcd  back,  and  bolted  o»  before ; 
but  knowing  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed 
him,  fell,  and  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though 
it  made  several  efforts:  but  it  had  done  enough  ; the  whole 
herd  were  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue  oblige^!  him  to 
retire;  for  tljo  dams  will  allow  no  pers<3n  to  touch  their 
calves  wiiliout  altaeking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 
When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak 
and  feeble  through  ago  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set 
upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  ge* 
ncrally  from  forlv  to  filly  stones  the  four  quarters:  the  cows 
about  thirty.  Tbe  beef  is  finely  marbled  and  of  excellent 
ll.ivour.  Those  at  Burton-Constable  in  the  county  of  York 
were  all  destroyed  by  a di^itomper  a few  years  since.  They 
varied  slightly  from  those  at  Chillingham,  having  black  ears 
and  muzzles,  and  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the  same  colour: 
they  were  also  much  larger,  many  of  them  weighing  si.\ty 
Ntones:  probably  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  pasturage  in 
Iloldcme^is,  but  generally  atlribulwl  to  the  differen<-e  of 
kind  between  IhoRewith  black  and  with  red  cars,  the  former 
«»f  which  they  studiously  endeavour  to  preserve.  The  breed 
which  wus  at  Drutulanrig  in  Scotland  had  also  block 
car.'i.* 

Now  though  there  is  unquestionably  in  this  interesting 
account  ample  evidence  of  wild  habits,  there  is  nothing  to 
bo  found  in  it  to  show  that  the  race  had  not  been  at  some 
time  under  the  dominion  of  man.  and  from  circumstances 
had  been  for  a series  of  tears  lilicralcd  from  his  joke.  The 
prevailing  white  colour  is  not  usually  found  in  manimiferous 
laccswhichhttve  never  been  domesticated;*  and  with  regard 
to  the  rvsi  ears,  Mr.  Bell  (who  admits  the  pndjability  of 
the  pure  creamy  white  body,  the  red  cars,  and  the  black 
muzzle,  being  a true  specific  character)  states  that  he  has 
been  in  the  liobit,  ever  since  he  was  a boy,  of  examining 
every  w hite  specimen  of  cattle  that  has  come  within  his  ob- 
servation, and  ho  has  never  yet  seen  one  that  had  not  some 
colour  about  the  ears,  cither  ro<l  or  black,  acronling  to  the 
breed.  Ilis  attontHm  was  first  attracted  to  this  by  having, 
w hen  a school-boy.  seen  a beautiful  purewhito  calf,  belong- 
ing to  the  parent  of  one  of  his  sclioolfellows,  and,  finding 
that  about  half  of  the  cars  was  red,  it  struck  him  that  such 
might  possibly  be  an  invariable  character,  and  so,  he  soys, 
he  has  found  it. 

With  regard  to  the  test  of  breeding  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bell,  it  is  stated  in  a note  to  the  narrative  quoted  above 
from  Bewick,  that  tame  cows  in  season  are  frequently 
turned  out  amongst  the  wild  cattle  at  Chillingham  and  ad- 
mit the  bull ; and  that  the  calves  produced  by  these  means 
are  invariably  of  the  same  colour  with  the  w ild  breed  (while 
with  red  ears)  and  retain  a good  deal  of  the  fierceness  of 
their  sire.  In  Sir  William  .lardino’s  volume  above  alluded 
to,  the  weight  of  the  Chillingham  cattle  is  said  to  reach 
from  fifty  to  sixty  stones,  and  the  oxen  are  staled  to  feed 
heavier,  approaching  near  to  the  I.Jincasbiro  breed,  the 
horns  being  long  and  beautifully  turned.  *A  few  )cars 
ngo,  a fine  ox  was  fed  to  a large  size,  and  was  quite  lame 
and  gentle.’  The  turning  out  of  tame  cows,  nicnliuncil  in 
Bewick,  is,  it  seems,  no  longer  permitted,  for  the  ur»*s«nt 
keeper  of  llte  nark  (1836)  at  one  lime  pos'^essed  a wild  cow, 
which  he  hau  taken  when  a calf,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  its  mother:  it  was  gentle,  was  milked  asa  cuw,  and 
bred  freely  with  the  common  bull;  but  the  propngatiun 
was  not  allowed  to  proceed  further,  the  calves  being  killed 
nt  an  early  age:  at  Hamilton  also  great  care  is  taken  to 
preserve  the  breed,  and  if  a cross  should  take  place  with  the 
domestic  bull,  the  young  is  destroyed.  (Jardine.)  We  can 
understand  the  pardonable  pride  of  keeping  up  this  fine 
antienl  breed  of  cattle  in  all  its  purity  ;t  but  wc  must  never- 
theless regret  that  the  experiment  had  net  been  allowed  to 
proceed  so  as  lo  afford  the  test  alludeil  to  bv  Mr.  Boll. 

But  though  these  wild  cattle  have  for  a long  period  been 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
rare  ofOxen  in  Great  Britain,  serious  doubts,  supportixl  by 
reasoning  of  some  strength,  have  been  entertained  of  their 
claim  to  such  high  antiquity. 

The  author  ofihe  article  ioor,  in  the  'British  Cyclopxdia,* 

• The  While  Pear  U eert-ilBly  rni  exnmpl"  to  the  twitTery;  but  H m*y  be 
.xir.^ldoml  a«  An  ei.e«piiofi  io  an  alniiii  (T-neial  rule  : ttw!  of  (lie  AtplD* 
ISrtre  an>t  KrniHke  a-«  merely  inaianee*  uf  rainier  itreM. 

•f  U la  naU  tlMt  the  aturk  at  C'hlUiAvliam  wa«  «»re  reiltcc^  to  • *iui;le  eow 
in  calf.  Ttie  Ibituuately  a ImU. 


is  of  opinion  that  fney  are  not  descended  from  the  aborigi. 
nal  stock,  but  that  tfiey  arc  domei-ticntcd  oxen  whirh  have 
run  wild,  and  that  the  race  was  originally  iTn]>orted  by  the 
ecclesiastics  from  Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle  much 
resembling  them  still  exist.  The  Gisbiirnc  wild  oxen*  are 
; said  to  have  been  origin.ally  brought  from  Whallcy  Abbey 
ill  Lancashire,  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  in  ihu 
time  of  Henry  \ HI.  Sir  William  Jardine  gives  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Hamilton  herd  by  Robert  Browne, 
E.sq.,  chamberlain  to  the  duke.  These  cattle  are  larger  and 
more  robust  than  Lord  Tankcrvillc’s : their  body  is  dun- 
white;  the  inside  of  the  cars,  tl(e  muzzle,  and  the  hoofs 
black  ; and  ibe  forepart  of  the  leg,  from  the  knee  downwards, 
mottled  with  black.  The  cows  seldom  have  horns.  Their 
heads  are  rounder  than  in  the  Tankcrville  breed.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  Is  black,  or  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
tongue  is  black,  and  m-ucrally  lipped  with  black.  Mr. 
Ilindmarsh’s  paper  rcail  to  the  British  A'^sociatioii  in  IS38, 
gives  a history  of  the  principal  herd  at  Chillingham.  and  a 
graphicdescription  by  Lord  Tankenille  himself.  Sir  Philip 
Agerloti  (' Annals  of  Nal.  Hi»t.,*  1839)  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a MS.  record,  that  the  same  breed  of  wild  cattle 
e.xisted  at  Bishop’s  Auckland  in  J6.13.  Mr.  Woods  thinks 
that  there  appears  considerable  doubt  asto  their  being  truly 
descendants  of  a native  race,  and  quotes  {..ord  T.'inkervitle’s 
letter.  * In  the  first  place,’  says  his  lordship,  ‘ I must  pre- 
mise that  our  information  as  to  their  origin  is  very  scanty ; 
all  that  wc  know  and  believe  in  respect  to  it  rests  on 
conjecture,  supported  however  by  certain  facts  and  tea- 
sormigs,  whu'h  lead  us  to  believe  in  their  anlicnt  origin, 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  evidence,  as  from  the  impro- 
bability of  any  hypothesis  asciibing  to  them  a mure  re- 
cent date.’ 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy;  but  wo  venture  lo  believe 
that,  if  a cross  w ith  the  common  bull  were  to  be  permitted, 
the  olLpring  would  bo  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties which  now  adorn  the  pastures  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Chillingham 
brcvHl  known  to  us.  w ith  the  exception  of  Edwin  LaiuLeer's 
is  ' The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Antienl  Caledonian  Breed,  now  in 
the  Park  at  Chillingham  C^tle,  Northumberland,' dusign(.>d 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick,  and  printed  at  New- 
castle by  Solomon  IltMlgson,  in  1789.  Tlie  size  of  the  cut 
was  iiiebes  by  7j  inches,  and  only  2.30  copies  were 
printe<f.  It  was  the  largest  woo<l-cul  that  Thomas  Bewick 
ever  engraved,  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  his  masterpiece, 
j After  the  few  impressions  were  taken,  the  block  broke  into 
several  pieces:  thi*sc  pieces  were  bound  together  with  iron, 
f with  the  exception  of  the  figured  border,  which  was  about 
thrce-quarlers  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  cut  upon  several  pieces 
of  wood,  and  pul  round  the  block;  and  in  1817,  impres- 
sions were  primed  by  Edward  Walker,  Newcastle, without  the 
border ; the  size  of  the  cut  being  then  reduccil  to  7|  inches 
by  si  inches.  About  six  proof  impressions  were  taken  off 
on  vellum  from  the  block  in  its  original  slate,  and  are  highly 
valued,  (Memntr.  S^^eci  iS20,)  The  figure  of  the 

Wild  Bull  in  Bewick’s  'Quadrupeds’  is  tamo  in  compa- ' 
rison. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Ox  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

Ot  or  S/eer  U (he  castratwl  male  of  the  bovine  race:  ho 
is  called  an  ot-calf  or  bull  ca^f  until  he  is  a twelvuraonth 
old.  a steer  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after  that  an  nx 
or  hnUock.  A sufficient  number  of  the  most  likely  of  Hiu 
male  calves  being  selected  fur  tho  future  pro)>agntion  of  the 
breed,  the  others  are  castrated  between  tlio  first  and  third 
months. 

Tho  advantages  derived  from  the  performance  of  this 
operation  are  very  great.  Tho  nutriment,  which  is  no  longer 
directed  to  the  sexual  organs,  goes  to  the  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  frame;  the  propensity  lo  fatten  is  abundantly 
increased,  and  the  animal  becomes  far  more  docile  and 
tractable.  The  use  of  the  ox  in  agricultural  and  other 
labours  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  coumr)-  and  to  pe- 
riods of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Tlie  education  of  the  steer  should  commence  between  the 
second  and  third  year.  At  an  earlier  period  be  has  scarcely 
sufficient  strength,  and  at  a later  one  he  may  have  become 
obstinate  and  self  willed.  His  education  should  be  founded 

• Whit**,  llkell«e  CliUUw!h«in  eaUW.bat  l»onil<***.  •ndviihoet  ih»  iniJrleiif 
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on  patience  and  kindness,  and  then  tlie  term  of  it  will  l>c 
fur  shorlvr  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the  result 
will  be  fwrraanent. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  with  regard  to  the  cotnpn* 
rative  advantage  of  the  employment  of  cattle  and  bL>^^c^  in 
agricultural  labours.  The  former  are  said  to  cost  less  and 
to  l)e  supported  at  loss  expense.  For  the  latter  it  is  pleaded 
that  a smaller  number  are  netided— 'that  the  work  Ison 
pressing  occasions,  far  more  quickly  performed,  and  that  it  is 
always  abumlantly  greater.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  how* 
ever  is,  that  although  the  ox  is  still  used  for  slow  and  heavy- 
work  on  many  farms,  he  is  not  so  generally  employed  as  he 
usctl  to  Ijc.  even  by  his  warmest  advocates,  and  iko  use  of 
him  has  been  completely  abandoned  by  a very  considerable 
number  of  agriculturists. 

In  the  native  counties  of  the  best  breeds,  bo  is  still  admired 
and  valued  as  a beast  of  draught,  but  by  the  majority  of 
farmers  his  value  is  now  chicliy  or  solely  estimated  by  the 
quantilv  and  quality  of  the  meat  that  he  will  vield,  accord- 
ing to  idle  care  that  is  bestowed  uputi  him  and  the  expense 
that  i«  incurred.  Ho  is  in  the  fullest  perfertiun  at  four 
years  old.  and  he  will  then  prove  more  profitable  to  the 
fanner  than  if  he  were  worked  four  or  five  years  longer, 
when  the  quality  of  his  fie«h  will  he  deteriorated  and  his 
distKMition  to  fatten  considerably  impaired. 

llic  consideration  of  the  principal  disfit$e*  of  cattle  was 
purposely  deferred  until  their  dificrent  breeds  uiid  varieties 
and  uses  had  passed  under  consideration.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  horse,  but  there  Uofieu  consider- 
able difficulty  attending  the  treatment  of  them.  From  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  cotlle  and  the  comparatively  great 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins,  promptness  in 
the  recognition  and  the  treatment  of  disease  is  of  far  greater 
cotisoqucnco  than  in  the  horse,  rapid  as  is  often  the  progress 
of  his  maladies.  Few  of  the  discuses  of  the  horse  destroy 
him  at  once ; but  there  arc  many  maladies  of  the  ox  which 
must  be  met  at  the  instant,  or  they  will  be  uselessly  stpug- 
gle«l  with  afterwards.  I>*t  the  owner  and  the  veterinary 
Hurgeon  lake  good  heed  of  this. 

The  ditfOMef  nf  caJrft  should  be  first  considered.  They 
ore  ns  numerous  os  those  of  the  colt,  and  more  fatal.  At 
the  head  of  them  stands  diarrhmu  This  sometimes  occurs 
when  ilie  calf  issuOTcred  to  continue  by  the  side  of  its  own 
Ham.  Both  starvation  and  excess  of  food  in  the  mother 
will  produce  it.  More  particularly  will  ibis  be  the  case 
wlicn  a fosler-molhcr  is  employed.  If  she  ho.s  calved  but  a 
very  few  weeks  before  the  newly-dropped  young  one  is  put 
to  her,  the  bowels  of  the  cnlf  will  almost  certainly  be 
disturbed.  Where  it  can  conveniently  Iw  acconiplisncd, 
every  calf  should  be  reared  by  its  own  dam.  A slate  of 
Considerable  purging  should  never  bo  neglected  many  days, 
and  more  esiwcially  if  the  animal  li«cs  its  gaiety  or  is  in 
evident  pain.<*r  the  dung  is  uuuKually  olTcnsivG  or  tinged 
with  blood.  Tlie  grand  cau»e  of  this  is  acidity  in  the  stomach 
or  mtestinoa,  which  gradually  causes  inllamraali-jn  of  the 
inner  coat  of  these  vessels.  The  irritation  here  set  up  is 
communicated  to  the  constitution  generally,  and  exhaustion 
an<l  death  ensue.  Then  recour*!©  must  be  had  to  a com- 
pound medicine,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  work  on  ' Cattle,*  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlerlgc, 
and  the  farmer  should  never  be  without  it.  Tlietn  should  be 
an  alkali,  chalk, to  neutralise  the  acid ; an  astringent,  catechu, 
to  arrest  the  discharge ; a sedative,  opium,  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion ; and  a carminative,  ginger,  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  These  should  b^  mingled  in  the  proportionsof 
eight  parts  of  the  first,  four  of  the  second,  one  of  the  third, 
nnd  two  of  the  fourth.  A large  teaspoonful  of  this  powder 
should  bo  given  twice  or  thrice  in  tho  day,  according  to 
circumstances. 

CoHivrnesa  is  a contrary  dise-wo  to  this.  It  should  never 
be  suffcrc«l  to  continue  long,  for  it  is  fraught  wilh  danger. 
The  best  aperient  for  calves  and  cattle  is  RpM}m  salts,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  wilh  a scruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  ginger. 

CoMjgA  should  he  promptly  attended  to  the  moment  that 
it  is  heard.  A dose  of  physic,  small  dinws  of  powdered  fox- 
glove. with  nitre,  or,  in  bad  casus,  a shght  bleeding,  will 
Usually  remove  it. 

In  proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  adult  cattle,  we  are 
struck  with  the  numerous  t/rvcascs  nf  th«  cyf.  Ulcrmtiitu 
r\f  the  lidx  will  generally  yield  to  the  nitrated  ointment  of 
mercury  locally  applied,  and  a course  of  alterative  medicine. 


Warts  should  bo  excised  by  means' of  a pair  of  scissors,  and 
the  root  touched  with  nitrate  of  t^ilvcr. 

For  inflammation  of  the  hatt,  or  membrane  at  the  eermer 
of  the  eye.  a weak  goulard  lotion,  or  the  tincture  of  opium, 
lowered  with  ten  time%  its  quantity  of  water,  w iR  be  u:>cful ; 
but  if  there  is  any  fungous  growth  on  the  haw,  extirpatum 
will  affoni  the  only  cure.  ItifiammaJion  q/"  the  ryehds  will 
gonerallv  yield  to  fomentations  of  warm  water.  For  i»- 
JlammaiHfn  nf  tk^  eye,  warm  or  cold  fomcnlalioni,  the 
foimur  at  the  first,  and  the  latter  a day  or  two  aflcrvrardv. 
with  tho  opiate  lotion  at  thu  commeiicemetil,  and  a veiy 
diluted  one  of  white  vitriol— two  grainsto  the  ounce — wlien 
the  inUiimmation  is  subdued,  with  a moderate  hluediiigor 
a dose  of  phvMC,  will  constitute  the  most  successful  inean<> 
of  cure.  Ulceration  nf  the  eye  will  bo  best  ticalcd  witii 
the  opiate  lotion,  but  cataract  and  gutta  serena  do  nut  adroit 
of  cure. 

h\  fracture  nf  the  hnm,  if  the  bones  arc  not  quite  sepa- 
rated, lliev  may  ho  Innind  together  by  tarred  cord»  or 
splents.  If  there  is  a perfect  fracture  of  the  bone,  it  should 
be  huwi)  off  as  closely  as  j>ossib)e  to  the  head,  and  a hoi  iron 
pa»>cd  over  the  surface. 

ft'ater  in  the  head  in  ealvcs.  known  by  the  cDlargemcut 
of  the  head  and  the  stupidity  of  the  animal,  admits  not  uf 
any  cure.  The  f'iddtnesK  which  is  sometimes  observed  in 
them  and  even  in  the  adult  beasts — turning  round  and  round 
— is  usually  hopeless. 

Aj^iplejy,  or  sudden  delcrminalion  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  produced  by  ibo  forcing  system  being  earned  loo  far 
and  the  prucoiis  of  fattening  hurried  loo  rapidly  on,  can  be 
cured  only  by  the  mostderisive  measures.  The  animal  that 
is  thus  .rfrurA  must  be  bled  until  he  faints,  and  pow'crful 
uigativcs  ndminLstcrcd  and  continiicvl.  Phretizy  is  pro- 
need  by  the  same  cause,  and  esn  only  be  cured  by  the 
same  treatment.  In  those  cosca,  15  or  20  dro|»K  of  llw 
croton  oil  should  bo  addeil  to  the  aperient,  l/jcked  jatr  too 
frequently  bids  defiance  to  medical  treatment.  The  only 
hope  of  cure  consists  in  active  bleeding  and  ihcconlinuid  u^c 
of  Epsom  salts  and  croton  oil.  until  the  bowels  are  opened. 
Immediately  after  the  bleeding,  the  jaws  will  usually  be  found 
buflicienlly  relaxed  to  admit  of  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine. This  gulden  opportunity  should  never  lie  lost.  Asan 
adjuvant,  a »teton  of  black  helteboiT  in  the  dewlap  m.ay  W- 
tried.  Young  cattle  arc  occasionally  subject  to  fts.  Al- 
most without  warning,  the  beast  staggers,  fulls,  bellows 
and  is  convulsed  in  every  limb.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
ovcr-hcatmg  or  over-driving,  or  both.  Tlie  physic  and  the 
fleam  must  bo  here  put  into  active  ui-e.  Pcrha(ys  it  would 
l>c  prudent  to  send  such  a patient  to  the  butcher  with  very 
little  delay. 

Rheumatism.-^’l\xcxQ  are  few  diseases  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  among  cattle  than  this.  It  i«  not  lung  absem  m 
a low  marshy  situation,  and  it  is  the  constant  attendant  on 
careless  or  cruel  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  It  isrecogniM.'d 
hy  the  difficulty  of  mutton  and  the  occasional  cxprcsbion  of 
pain.  The  euro  is  comprehended  in  one  woid, ‘comfort.’ 
A little  mild  physic,  with  warm  comfortable  drinks  and 
gently  stimulating  apphrations,  will  hasten  and  confirm  the 
cure.  Connected  with  or  a consequence  of  rlicvimaiism  i> 
<(rc//c(/,yrnn/4,  yielding  sometimes  to  aiiinulating  embruca- 
lions  and  cunifortablc  lodging.  There  are  however  other 
tumours  unconnected  with  the  influence  of  cold;  such  u« 
fluctuating  tumours,  usually  about  the  knees,  which  ref]tiirp 
stimulating  embrocations  and  the  occasional  use  of  tii« 
buiiilityi-iron,  followed  by  the  application  of  a blister  when 
the  fluid  has  escaped.  Other  tumours,  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints,  are  of  a lianl  character.  They  will 
generally  yield  to  frictions  with  an  ointioeiu  of  tlie  hyrlrio- 
datc  of  potash,  this  drug  being  also  administered  internally 
in  doses  of  6 or  8 grains  daily'.  The  too  frequent  conse- 
quence of  these  affections  is  at  first  confined  to  cer- 

tain limbs,  but  gradually  spreading  over  thu  frame,  being 
however  mo>t  visible  in  the  hind  extremities.  Here  ai^ain 
the  whole  treatment  may  be  included  in  the  coroprehetiMve 
word  ‘comfon.*  Small  duses  of  physic,  the  admimstration 
of  liie  w hite  antimouial  powder,  tl>e  use  of  stimulating  em- 
brncations,  wilh  warm  h-dging  and  good  food,  espcc.ally 
ma>lics,  will  be  useful  adjuvants. 

As  for  that  ‘■peciesof  nervous  affection,  rabies  or  tnudnexM, 
it  admits  not  of  cure;  and  it  has  but  otic  cause,  namely,  liic 
bile  of  a lahid  or  mud  dug.  If  a fanner  kni>vr.s  that  certain 
hensts  have  been  bitten,  or  hail  strong  reason  to  sus|>cct  it. 
hu  will  act  wisely  in  sending  them  to  the  buichea,  fur 
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•fter  the  disease  has  once  appeared,  there  is  no  cure,  and 
the  meat  is  spoiled. 

It  is  time  to  recur  to  the  diseases  of  other  s3^stcms  and 
parts.  Too  frequent  and  destructive  is  that  inflammation 
of  the  tonguo  and  mouth,  recognised  by  the  name  of  blain. 
It  consists  of  vesicles  and  tumours  occupying  the  side  of  tbo 
tonguo  and  tbemcrobraneof  the  mouth,  speedily  ulcerating, 
becoming  gangrenous,  producing  much  swelling  of  the  &ce 
and  head,  and  rapidly  aestroying  the  animaf.  It  often  ap- 
pears under  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  freriuently 
contagious.  The  mouth  should  lie  well  cleansed  with  a so- 
lution of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Blood  should  be  abstracted 
ill  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  mild  purgatives  ad- 
niinistorcd;  but  if  the  complaint  has  attained  its  height 
beforo  any  treatment  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  lime  should 
still  be  used,  and  also  the  physic,  but  it  should  be  accom- 
)»nied  by  some  stimulating  iiigredionts,  as  gentian  or 
ginger,  or  both. 

All  cattle  are  subject  \ofev«r.  The  dry  muzzle  and  the 
heal  at  Ibo  root  of  the  horn,  and  the  heaving  at  the  flanks, 
arc  sufllcient  proofs  of  it.  If  this  is  early  observed,  a dose 
of  plnsic  and  one  or  two  mashes  will  usually  set  all  right. 
At  limes  however  the  attack  is  sudden  and  more  violent, 
and  danger  is  evident  from  the  very  nomracnccracnt.  The 
fanner  recognises  this  affection  by  tlic  terms  black-qunrUr, 
t)Harler-iU,  blood-strifting,  &c.  The  beast  is  seen  with  his 
ncad  protruded,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  flank  heav- 
ing, tho  breath  and  horn  hot,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot. 
There  is  a (>cculiar  crackling  sound  if  the  loins  are  pressed 
upon,  and  the  slightest  pressure  gives  extreme  pain.  Ulirers 
appear  on  various  parts  of  the  l^y,  and  every  part  seems 
tending  to  corruption.  This  discsiicis  sometimes  epidemic, 
but  it  is  quite  as  often  the  consequence  of  the  fattening 
process  being  hurried  on  too  rapidly.  In  the  early  stage  of 
such  a complaint,  the  treatment  will  consist  of  copious  bleed- 
ing and  brb>k  purging.  These  should  be  continued  until  they 
produce  their  effect,  and  then  some  sedative  medicine,  as 
foxglove  or  emetic  tartar,  administered,  and  persisted  in  until 
the  disease  is  evidently  yielding.  Allcr  this  some  mild  sto- 
machics, as  gentian  and  ginger,  should  bo  administered. 

Too  frequently  however  the  treatment  lias  not  been  suffi- 
ciently active  or  was  not  commenced  early  enough,  and  a 
peculiar  low  fever  begins  to  be  apparent.  There  is  dysen- 
tery, which  no  astringent  will  arrest;  ulcers,  which  defy  the 
])owpr  of  every  disinfectant ; and  the  animal  dies  one  mass  of 
putridity.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  many 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  described,  the  assistance 
of  an  educated  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  requested, 
fur  the  treatment  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  a great 
degree. 

The  diseases  of  tbo  respiratory  system  require  particular 
notice : most  frequent  among  them  is  cough.  It  is  too  little 
rcganled  by  the  owner,  but  it  is  often  the  unsuspected  mes- 
senger of  consumption  and  death.  There  is  no  rule  of  more 
universal  application  in  cattle  practice  than  that  a chronic 
cough  is  tho  forerunner  of  everything  that  is  bad.  While 
the  beast  feeds  well  and  the  muzzle  is  cool  and  moist,  and 
the  flanks  are  quiet,  the  dairyman  feels  no  alarm,  altboueh 
ho  hears  the  cough  almost  every  time  that  be  enters  the 
cow-house.  By-and-bye  however  ho  finds  that  the  cow  is 
losing  condition,  and  her  quantity  of  milk  is  evidently  dimi- 
nihhihg,  and  he  begins  to  think  that  there  is  some  necessity 
for  attending  to  tho  case.  £t  is  then  too  late : the  seeds  of 
consumption  are  sown,  and  he  must  part  with  her  immedi- 
ately, or  she  will  pine  away  and  die.  In  every  caso  of  se- 
vere cough,  moderate  bleeding  and  purgation  should  be  had 
recourse  (o,  with  warm  mashes  and  a comfortable  cow-house. 
'Tlie  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  is  sometimes  so  prevalent.  When  this  catarrh 
assumes  a malignant  form,  as  in  murrain,  tho  treatment 
will  be  little  different  from  that  of  black-quarter.  Sore- 
throat,  or  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
the  back  of  tho  mouth,  should  be  treated  as  cough,  except 
that  a blister  or  some  stimulating  application  should  be  had 
rccuurse  to.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bronchitii,  butthero 
is  a peculiar  form  of  it  to  which  voung  cattle  are  subject, 
nnd  which  bids  defiance  to  all  medical  treatment,  namely, 
the  choking  of  the  windpipe  and  passages  of  tho  lungs  by 
an  mnmiicrable  host  of  minute  worms.  No  medicine  will 
nc  of  avail  here. 

Cattle  are  comparatively  seldom  attacked  by  pure  injhm- 
motion  qf  the  lunge.  Tltis  disease  principally  occurs  when 
the  beasts  have  l^n  compelled  to  travel  too  far  or  too 
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fast,  and  when  they  are  exposed  to  sudden  variations  of  tem 
peraturc.  It  may  bo  known  by  the  drooping  bead,  Uie 
heaving  flank,  the  frequent  painful  cough,  tho  obstinate 
standing,  the  hot  moutn,  and  the  cold  feet.  The  animal 
should  immediately  bo  bled  until  the  pulse  faulters.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammation  and  danger,  inis  is  the  guide.  No 
specific  quantity  should  bo  ordered  or  taken,  Tlio  faulter- 
ing  of  the  pulse  is  tbo  unerring  indication  of  the  abstraction 
of  the  proper  quantity.  If  tho  pulse  again  throbs  hardly, 
the  bleeding  should  be  rcpcatea.  The  bowels  should  Im 
opened  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  Setons  in  tbo  dewlap 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  blisters  should  be  rubbed 
on  the  sides  with  right  good  earnest.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  thin  gruel  and  mashes.  Pleurisy  may  often  be 
distinguisheil  by  a peculiar  symptom,  Iwilchings  and  shiver- 
ings  about  the  chest  and  shoulders,  these  being  tho  parts 
external  to  tho  scat  of  pain.  Little  waves  appear  to  be 
stealing  over  tho  skin,  and  the  animal  shrinks  wbun  Uie 
sides  are  pressed  upon.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  iu 
inflammation  of  tho  lungs.  Consumption  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  of  all  tho  diseases  of  tnc  chest  in  c.aUlc.  It  is 
the  consequence  or  tho  winding  up  of  every  other  pulmonary 
complaint.  It  is  distinguished  oy  a feeble  and  hoarse  cough, 
evidently  accompanied  by  pain,  and  interrupted  before 
it  is  perfectly  completed.  For  awhilo  the  beast  may  con- 
tinue to  thrive ; she,  for  it  is  oflencst  a disease  of  the  female, 

' may  increase  in  condition ; but  sho  will  presently  begin  to 
' waste  rapidly  away.  Medicine  is  powerless  in  this  disease. 
The  animal  must  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed. 

First  among  tho  diseases  of  the  digeslice  system  is  choke- 
ing,  or  tho  stopping  of  a piece  of  carrot  or  turnip,  or  other 
hard  substance,  in  its  passage  down  tho  gullet.  The  cart- 
ropo  or  the  cart-whip  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  it 
along  the  canal,  and  much  mischief  has  ensued  from  the 
violence  that  has  been  resorted  to  on  these  occasions.  Pro- 
bangs are  now  constructed  at  trilling  expense,  and  may  be  had 
from  most  surgical-instrument  makers  in  town  and  country, 
by  means  of  which  the  purpose  may  bo  readily  effected,  and 
without  danger. 

From  the  gullet  the  food  passes  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
animal,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  flost  is  the  rumen, 
or  paunch,  into  which  the  imperfectly  masticated  food,  as 
it  is  hastily  gathered,  descends.  It  is  there  macerated  and 
prepared  to  bo  returned  for  a second  or  more  complete 
grinding.  Sometimes  this  stomach  becomes  overloaded 
with  food : this  is  the  grain-side  of  the  dairy.  Tbo  animal 
rcfbscs  to  eat,  ho  b^rocs  uneasy,  moons,  swells  at  the 
flank,  and  a kind  of  unconsciousness  gradually  steals  upon 
him.  Tho  symptoms  are  oflen  treacherous,  and  would 
deceive  him  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  cattle;  but  the  introduction  of  the  probang,  if 
necessary,  will  reveal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  sto- 
mach-pump will  be  of  admirable  use  here.  Any  quality 
of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  tho  stomach,  and  the  hardened 
mass  may  be  rendered  more  fluid,  and  removed  by  means 
of  the  pump;  or,  if  the  stomach  is  too  full  to  admit  the 
prebang,  and  to  bo  thus  evacuated,  an  incision  may  bo 
made  in  the  flank,  and  the  accumulated  mass  withdrawn 
by  the  hand. 

At  other  times  an  unnatural  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  stomach  is  inflated  with  gas.  One  look  at  tho 
sides  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  inflation  of  the  |>aunch. 
This  is  termed  hoove.  Tho  first  indication  of  cure  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  gas.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  substances  that  will  chemically  combine  with 
it.  The  chloride  of  lime  will  effect  this.  Tho  principal 
gas  in  the  inflated  stomach  is  hydrogen.  The  eblonno 
leaves  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
compound  does  not  occupy  a thousandth  part  of  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  the  hydrogen.  Two  drachms  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  will  form  a cheap  and  a very  efficient  agent. 
But  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  then  a puncture  may  bo  made 
into  the  left  flank  with  perfect  safety.  If  this  is  done 
with  a trocar,  the  canula  may  remain  in  the  wound,  and 
the  gas  will  continue  to  bo  extricated  while  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  remains.  In  default  of  a trocar,  a penknife 
may  be  use<l ; but  as  the  upper  portion  of  tbo  stomach  sinks 
with  tho  disengagement  of  tlio  gas,  tho  aperture  through 
the  skin  and  that  into  the  rumen  will  cease  to  be  accurately 
opposed  to  each  other ; and  some  of  the  gas  and  the  coa- 
tents  of  the  stomach  will  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  will  be  the  cause  of  future  illness,  or,  perchance,  of 
death. 
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'^Tbe  ^8  havins  escaped,  a purgative  ihould  be  admU 
niftterefb  vritb  a double  dose  uf  the  aromaiic,  in  order  to 
excite  Ute  stomach  to  resume  its  duty. 

The  lott  f)f  cud,  or  the  cessation  of  rumination,  ia  only 
the  indication  or  the  consc<{uouce  of  other  disease,  and 
will  cease  with  it.  If  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  not  clear, 
a dose  of  physic,  with  the  usual  or  mure  Uian  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  carminative,  may  bo  given. 

The  diseases  of  the  second  stomach,  the  reticulum,  or 
honfy-comb,  are  few.  and  not  easily  distinguished.  The 
simple  function  of  that  stomach  is  to  prepare  tho  pellet  of 
fotxi  for  remasticAtion. 

The  third  stomach,  the  manyj)tu$,  has  more  to  do.  The 
food  which  has  not  undergone  suflicient  cuinminiilion  in 
the  second  mastication  is  seized  hy  the  rough  and  power* 
ful  leaves  of  this  stomach,  and  is  ground  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a living  mill.  Sometimes  however  there  is  a de- 
ficiency of  moisture  in  this  stomach,  or  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  leaves  docs  nut  act  with  sufficient  energy,  and 
at  length  the  manyplus  hecotnes  porfoclly  ]^araly»ed  by  tho 
distention  caused  in  consequence  of  the  unduu  quantity  of 
food  which  is  accumulated  in  iU  This  it  known  by  the  namo 
of /artic/'^ouru/.  The  symptoms  aro  not  always  evident. 
Dullness,  want  of  appetite,  disinclination  to  move,  and  cos* 
tiveness,  are  among  the  usual  indications.  The  treatment 
is  simple,  but  too  often  inclToctual.  It  consists  in  the  fre- 
quent administration  uf  small  doses  of  purgative  medicine, 
with  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  carminatives;  at  the 
atmo  time,  a small  stream  of  warm  water  is,  by  means 
of  a horn  or  the  stomach-pump,  made  to  flow  down  the 
gullet  and  pa.ss  through  the  canal  at  the  base  uf  this  stomach, 
thus  gradually  dislodging  and  washing  away  a portion  of  the 
accumulated  and  hardened  contents. 

The  principal  disease  of  the  abomatum,  or  fourth  stomach, 
is  inflammation,  designated  by  evident  uneasiness,  the 
resting  of  the  muulo  on  the  situation  of  this  stomach,  or  a 
peculiar  stretching  out  of  the  fore-legs.  Venesection  and 
purgatives  should  be  used  in  this  case.  Of  the  indica- 
tions of  disease  in  the  spleen  little  is  known.  Inflam- 
mation is  often  found  in  it,  with  enlargement,  induration, 
or  softening  of  its  substance.  These  circumstances  how- 
ever are  rarely  suspected  during  life. 

To  diseases  of  the  liver  these  animals  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly prone.  A yellowness  uf  the  skin  netra^s  the  ex- 
istence of  biliary  affections  in  a great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  dairy.  When  acuto  inflammation  of  j 
the  liver  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  not  only  this  I 
yellow  tint  of  the  integument  will  he  found,  but  tenderness 
on  the  right  side,  fullness  there,  and  the  direction  of  tho  | 
routxle  to  it.  The  proper  remedies  arc  those  used  in  inflam- 
mation of  other  viscera,  with  tho  addition  of  blisters  over  the 
diseased  part.  Chronic  inflammation  is  far  more  prevalent 
than  that  which  is  acute.  The  indications  are,  want  of  con- 
ditffn.  the  same  tint  of  the  skin,  and  obstinate  cough.  The 
remedies  are  gentle  purgatives  and  succulent  food.  When 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  duels  takes  place,  there  U a still 
deeper  yellow,  invariably  accompanied  by  loss  of  condition. 
The  animal  then  has  jaundice,  or  the  yellows.  If  much  fwer 
accompanies  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  bleeding  and  to  | 
physic. 

Among  the  various  intestinal  diseases  of  the  ox  stands 
enteritis,  or  inflammation  involving  all  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. Young  and  fattening  cattle  are  most  subject  to 
it.  It  is  not  however  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  except  as 
an  epidemic,  and  then  it  is  very  neslruclive.  Wood-evil  and 
mo'ir  ill  are  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  They  must  be 
treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters  on  the  belly, 
mashes,  and  gruel. 

Diarrhcta,  or  purging  without  the  discharge  of  mucus 
mingling  with  the  fieces,  is  produced  hy  various  causes,  and 

Sanieularly  by  a change  or  excess  of  food.  It  is  often  epi- 
emic  in  the  autumn.  A mild  purgative  should  first  he 
given,  and  then  the  mingled  hut  very  efficacious  medicine 
already  rt-rommcmlcd  for  a similar  disiease  in  calves. 

lyysentsry  in  the  adult,  aa  well  as  in  the  young  animal, 
is  indeed  a fbarful  disease.  Its  causes  arc  often  obscure, 
and  the  means  of  suice^fully  arresting  Us  progress  are  a 
desideratum.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  the  dischanteof 
mueus  with  the  f»cvs,  recngiiised  by  the  ^]>earance  of 
bubldes  standing  fur  awhile  on  the  faces.'  The  length  of 
timo  which  they  continue  there  unbroken  may  be  con- 
sidered a.sa  kind  of  admeasurement  of  the  quantity  of  mucus 
actually  discliarged,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  danger  of  the 


COSO.  The  progress  of  the  dieeaae  ie  rapid  or  slow  acoord- 
iiig  to  circumstancus  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate ; but, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  animal  wastes  away  idmost 
to  a skclclon,  and  then  dice. 

Nutw  iilistamlmg  the  purging,  the  first  indicetion  of  cure 
is  to  bleed.  It  is  an  inllamointary  disease,  and  that  in- 
flammaiiun  must  be  subdued.  To  the  abstraclkin  of  blood 
should  kucccud  the  administration  of  an  aperient,  and  OMtor 
oil.  as  being  the  least  irritative,  will  be  the  beet.  Injections 
of  gruel  sliould  follow ; and,  when  the  dung  has  somewhat 
rc.sutucd  lU  natural  character,  astringents  may  be  adminis- 
tered. at  the  Very  head  uf  w hicli,  in  this  case,  stands  opium : 
a little  calomel  should  {lerbaps  be  mmgledwiib  it  as  an  alter- 
ative, and.  after  ilial,  the  vegetable  tunics  must  perfect  the 
cure.  Cuttle  are  subject  to  flatulent  and  spasmodic  eoUc, 
fur  both  of  which  the  vegetable  tunics  Will  be  the  best  euro. 
With  a little  uf  the  chloride  of  lime  to  sbMirb  the  gas,  and 
the  abstraciiuu  of  blood  if  there  is  any  intlummatory  action. 
Walking  exercise  and  friction  of  the  belly  should  not  bo 
omitted.  For  stranffulaiion  of  the  intestmes  there  is  seldom 
any  cure  but  by  means  of  an  operation  which  a skilful  ve- 
terinary surgeon  alune  can  perform.  In  casus  of  constipa- 
tion,  the  a|H.‘ricnts  must  sometimes  be  long  adminislured 
before  tho  bowels  will  bo  0|>ened.  There  will  bo  no  danger 
in  this,  provided  llie  Epsom  salts,  alone  or  with  a small  por- 
tion of  orumatic  powder,  are  adminutered.  Dropsy  in  cattle 
seldom  admits  of  euro.  Although  an  operation  may  be 
resorted  to,  tho  belly  fills  again,  nor  will  any  physic  or 
diuretic  arrest  the  evil. 

Among  the  supposed  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  but 
much  oftener  of  the  digestive  ones,  stands  red-water,  so 
culled  frutu  the  colour  of  the  fluid  which  is  evacuatod.  Ii 
is  inaieriBlty  connected  with  the  pasture,  but  sometimes  it 
has  an  epidemic  character.  In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease 
the  water  is  red.  This  roust  be  combated  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  until  the  bowels  respond.  In  chronic  red-water 
the  untie  has  a brown  tinge  at  fint,bul  a red  hue  gradually 
mingles  with  iU  This  is  difficult  to  treat.  The  principal 
liopu  of  euro  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  Epsom  salts  unul 
thorough  purging  is  nruduced.  Some  mild  carmiiiativo 
may  then  be  given,  lilack-xctder  is  only  a variety,  or  the 
concluding  stage  of  red-water. 

Puerperal  /ever,  or  dropping  oAer  calving,  is  a disease 
that  lias  been  very  much  nnsundeniloo<l.  A few  days  oflur 
calving,  the  cow  suddenly  loses  all  power  over  her  hind 
limbs.  She  falls,  and  continues  down  three,  four,  or  more 
days,  until  the  power  of  voluntary  niutiun  returns,  or  she 
dies.  It  is  inflammation  of  tho  womb  or  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  extends  to  the  organs  of  mutiim  in  the  hind  extie- 
mitios.  She  must  generally  be  bled,  and  always  purged. 
No  half  mcosuicK  will  do  hero;  the  bowels  Iteing  once 
ojtcned,  the  cow  will  frtxjuently  get  up.  and  there  will  be  an 
end  uf  the  matter.  laicciums  will  materially  assist  the 
action  uf  the  physic.  Whatever  up^rent  weakno»s  tlieie 
may  be,  no  tonic  must  be  given  until  the  bowels  have  been 
well  opened. 

Garget  is  inflaiiimaiion  or  ulceration  of  the  udder.  Th« 
milk  uongulatvs  in  the  bag.  and  produces  inflammation 
there,  in  an  early  btnge,  the  sucking  uf  the  calf  wiU 
alTurd  the  greatest  relief.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  fomen- 
tation must  be  had  rccoursB  to.  and  friction  with  an  nnguent 
composed  of  clder-oiiilincnt  with  an  eighth  part  of  CHtuphor. 
and  mercurial  omtincni.  To  this,  if  necessary,  iodine  may 
succeed,  but  it  must  be  a last  resource,  on  account  of  lu 
absorbent  power. 

Tho  treatment  of  cow-pox  will  consist  in  fomenting  the 
teats,  applying  an  umullient  ointment,  and  giving  a httlu 
physic. 

The  diseases  of  the  feet  must  not  be  fc^gotten.  Fbtd  rn 
the  foot  consists  in  ulceration  about  the  coronet  or  between 
the  claws,  which  produces  great  lameness,  and,  occasionally, 
luss  of  the  hoof.  It  is  very  contagious.  The  trealmeiii  is 
simple.  Every  pustule  or  coUeciiun  of  purulent  matter 
must  be  opened ; the  horn  w Inch  is  separated  from  the  parts 
beneath  imi.'-l  be  carefully  and  w holly  removed  ; a liiiseed- 
raeal  pouUi<-c  applied  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  the  sores 
touchexl  with  the  butyr  aulimony, 

Mange  is  a too  fiequent  and  very  troiiblesoroe  discaMj 
among  cattle.  An  ointment  however,  tlic  baois  uf  w hich  u 
Hulphur,  with  a Miialt  jiortion  of  mercurial  omiment,  daily 
and  Weil  rubbed  on  every  affected  port,  w ill  usually  lemova 
the  cuinplauit.  Sulphur  given  iiiieriially  will  be  a useful 
adjunct. 
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Asutic  Oxex. 

Mr  Bunnett  {Oarden*  and  M«>nazerie  af  tht  Zoolojgical 
B')ciettj),  treatin'*  of  the  Indian  Ox  Taunu,  var.  In- 
dicus),  »ayt.  * In  addition  to  tbo  domratieated  s^ies  known 
by  th«  nainea  of  Oxen,  BufTaloea.  and  Yaka,  the  genus  Bos 
comprehends  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  have 
rarely  if  ever  been  reclaimed  tVoni  their  native  wildness. 
Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  the  Musk  Ox,  are  pcculior  to 
the  northern  r^tona  of  America ; one,  tbe  Polish  Aurocha 
is  now  oonflnod  to  a single  European  forest;  a fourth,  the 
Ami,*  exists  only  in  Central  Asia;  and  a fifth,  theCape  Buf> 
falo,  ia  as  its  name  importa  a native  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Atrica.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  wide  dispersion 
of  tlie  several  raoea  eaeh  region  has  preserved  its  own  pecu- 
liar kind  in  its  original  indepondenoe ; while,  on  tbe  other 
band,  two  at  least  of  tbe  remaining  species,  tbe  Ox  and 
Buflalo.  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a state  of  naturo, 
have  been  industriously  propagated  under  the  auspices  of 
man,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  Yak 
alone,  of  all  the  domestic  speciea  remains  confined  within 
its  primitive  limits,  in  Thibet  namely,  and  a part  of  Tartary, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  ex- 
fusion  of  every  other  race.’ 

We  proceed  to  notice  firit  certain  wild  Asiatic  oxen. 

Bo*  Oavtrus,  Gawxva,  Sansc. : Qavm  or  Gaydl.  Hind.; 
Gobaygont^  Beng. ; ^ujanpifi,  Pers. ; Mi^tkand,  Moun- 
taineers (Cdcis,  &c.)  east  of  Silhet;  S^‘d/,  Mountaineers 
(Cikfs)  east  of  Chaigaon ; Thongntta,  Mugs ; Ninee^  Bur- 
mas  : Gauvera,  Ceylon. 

/^weripfiow.— Nearly  of  tbe  site  and  shape  of  tbe  English 
bull  It  has  short  horns,  which  are  distant  at  their  bases, 
and  rise  in  a gentle  curve  directly  out  and  up : a transverse 
•eetton  near  the  base  is  ovate,  the  thick  cna  of  tbe  section 
being  on  the  inside.  The  front  is  broad,  and  crowned  with 
a tutt  of  lighter  coloured  long  curved  hair.  The  dewlap  is 
deep  and  pendant.  It  has  no  mane  nor  hump,  but  a con- 
siderable elevation  over  the  withers.  Tlie  tad  is  short,  the 
body  covered  with  a tolerable  coat  of  straight  dark  Imwn 
hair;  on  tbe  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured;  and  the  legs  and  I 
Ikoe  are  sometimes  white.  (Roxburgh.) 

Habit*,  Locality,  4^.— Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  cry 
of  the  Gaydl  has  no  resemhlanoe  to  the  grunt  of  the  Indian 
Ox ; but  a good  deal  reeerobles  that  of  the  bufialo.  It  is  a 
kind  of  lowing,  but  shriller,  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of 
the  European  Ox.  To  this  the  Gaydl,  in  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
opinion,  approaches  much  nearer  than  it  does  to  the  buflulo. 
Mr.  Macrae  states  that  the  Gaydl  is  found  wild  in  the 
range  of  mountains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe 
provinces  of  Aracan,  Chittagong  (Cfaatgaon),  Tipura,  and 
Silhet.  The  Cuds,  or  Lunotas,  a race  of  people  inhabiting 
the  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Chaigaon,  have 
herds  of  them  in  a domesticated  state.  The  animal  is  called 
Gahay  in  the  Hindu  Sistra,  but  seems  however  to  bo  little 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  its  native  mountains,  except  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  above  mentioned.  The  same 
author  informs  us  that  the  Gaydl  is  of  a dull  heavy  appear- 
ance ; but  at  the  same  time  of  a form  that  indicates  much 
strength  and  activity,  like  that  of  the  wild  buffalo.  Its  dis- 
position is  gentle;  even  in  the  wild  state  on  its  native  hills 
it  IS  not  considered  dangerous,  never  standing  the  approach 
of  man,  much  less  sustaming  his  attack.  The  Ciicls  hunt 
the  wild  ones  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  The  Gaydl  is  a 
fnroMt  animal,  and  prefers  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of 
shrubs  to  grass;  it  never  wallows  in  mud  like  the  buffalo. 
It  is  domesticated  by  the  Cuds,  but  does  not  undergo  any 
labour.  The  cow  goes  eleven  (?)  months  with  young,  gives 
but  little  milk,  and  does  not  yield  it  long;  but  that  little  is 
remarkably  rich,  almost  enualling  cream,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colour  ; tbe  Cficln  nowever  do  not  mako  any  uae  of 
the  milk,  but  rear  the  Ga^l*  entirely  for  their  fiosh  and 
skins,  of  which  last,  or  rather  their  hidea,  they  form  their 
shields.  These  domesticated  herds  roam  at  large  in  the 
forests  near  tbeir  village  during  the  day,  but  return  of  their 
own  accord  at  evening,  being  early  taught  to  do  this  by 
being  fed  when  young  eve^  night  with  salt,  of  which  these 
animals  are  very  fond.  The  Hindus,  in  the  paovinoe  of 
Chatgaon,  will  not  kill  this  Gaydl  (their  Gn^ov),  which  they 
hold  in  equal  veneration  with  the  eow,  but  they  bout  and 
kill  another  Qaykl  {A*Il  Gaydl  or  ) os  they  do  tbe  wild 
buffalo.  The  form  of  the  animal,  and  the  way  in  whieh  it 
carries  its  bead,  will  be  understood  from  tbe  following  figure, 

♦ But  He  post*  p.  8k 


wliu-h  is  reduced  from  that  b>  a native  artist,  prefixed  to 
Mr.  (Xilebrooke’s  paper  (.fWn//c  Rtttearrhrs,  \d1.  viii.),  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  tor  further  inleruAting  particu- 
lars. 


breed  Dfiswkli,  a Zebu  of  the  common  kiml  found  in  tlio 
middle  districts  of  Bengal),  which  the  female  received  upon 
being  blinded  with  a cloth  thrown  over  her  eyes.  The  off*- 
spring  was  a cow  resembling  mostly  \\\e  Gaydl  mother; 
and  from  that  enw,  impregnated  by  a bull  of  the  same  com- 
mon breed,  anotlier  cow  was  pnxluccd,  which  also  had 
grown  up,  and  was  in  calf  by  n common  bull  when  Mr.  Bird 
wrote  his  account.  {Atiaiic  Hesearcheit,  vol.  viii.) 

General  Hardwicko  givus  a flgim^  of  the  head  of  the  (rue 
wild,  or  as  the  natives  term  it.  the  Aateel  Gaydl  (a  female), 
from  the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal.  The  space  between 
tbe  points  of  (he  horns  was  fourteen  inches. 


Bo*  Firontalia,  Lambert,  The  Cyall. 

Detcription. — Bluish-black,  a grey  frontal  bond;  horns 
thick,  remote,  and  short ; tail  rather  naked,  slender,  and  with 
a hairy  extremity. 

Mr.  Lambert  observes  that  the  hair  of  the  hide  is  soft ; 
there  is  no  crest;  the  lower  lip  is  white  at  the  apex,  and 
bristled  with  hairs.  The  band  of  the  forehead,  including 
the  bases  of  tbe  horns,  is  lead-colour ; the  boms  themselves* 
arc  pale.  Length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tbe  end  of  the 
tail,  nine  feet  two  inches.  From  the  tip  of  tlic  hoof  cf  the 
fore-foot  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  rising  of  the  back,  four  feet  one 
inch  and  a quarter.  From  the  tip  of  the  hoof  of  the  hind 
1^  to  the  highest  part  of  the  rump,  four  feet  and  a lialf.* 

* If  t}»  flaoH  at***  ' I.tan  Traa* ' b«  ooricH.  ud  nral  cu*  U genmlly 
tak*R  in  thW  r<**p«vt,thi>r*  miHLbe  MMnr  i-mr  h<>rp.  lit  Um  etifravipf  th« 
•IU>m  of  ibe  oatmal  arc  cMitMeraW)!  Iiirb«r  ih  >11  th*  nirop.  Pvrb.-pt ' Smt 
fnH  ukI  half  au  ibeb  * wu  tnMot.  Mr.  Ham*  to  hi*  Ifttrr  to  Mr. 

l.amlwTt.  atalr*  lhat  anmo  part*  vl  Uie  drawlme  i nrlueb  «a*  taliPB  iit  XncUnd. 
b«for«  ih«  animal,  which  had  been  imported.  and  which  apfkcar*  10  hav« 
baca  Mat  to  Mr.  Uanl*)  teem  to  b«  rather  too  a>nchcDlaraod,a*.  Sk  ioatrcrc^ 
Utfaebaw  of  thohorusaBdllM  name  batwoos  tlta  abouldina. 
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Mr.  Harris,  in  liU  loiter  to  Mr.  Jyimbcrt,  after  ideiitifying 
his  animal  with  Mr.  Lambert’s  drawing,  writes  thus:— 
* Tlie  animal  **  which  1 have  kept  and  reared  these  last 
seven  years,  and  know  by  the  name  of  the  Gyall,  is  a native 
of  the  hills  to  the  north*cast  and  ea&t  of  the  Coropatiy's 
province  of  Chittagong,  in  Bengal,  inhabiting  that  range  of 
nilU  which  senaratos  it  from  the  country  of  Aracan.  The 
male  Gyall  is  like  our  bull  in  shape  and  appearance,  but,  1 
eonecivo,  not  quite  so  tall ; is  of  a blacktsh>brown  colour: 
tho  horns  short,  but  thick  and  strong  towards  the  ba.se. 
round  which  and  across  the  frons  the  hair  is  bushy  and 
of  a dirty  white  colour;  the  chest  and  forehead  are  broad 
and  thick.  He  is  naturally  very  bold,  and  will  defend  him* 
self  against  any  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  female  differs 
little  in  appearance;  her  horns  are  not  quite  so  largo,  and 
her  make  is  somewhat  more  slender;  she  is  very  quiet,  is 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  dairy’,  as  also  (1  have  been 
informed  by  the  natives)  fur  tilling  the  ground,  and  U more 
tractable  than  the  Buffalo.  The  milk  which  these  cows  give 
has  a peculiar  richness  in  it,  arising,  I sliould  conceive,  from 
their  mode  of  feeding,  which  is  always  on  the  young  shoots 
and  branches  of  trees  in  preference  to  grass.  1 constantly 
made  it  a practice  to  allow  them  to  range  abroad  amongst 
the  hills  and  jungles  at  Chittagong  during  the  day  to  browse, 
a keeper  attending  to  prevent  their  straying  so  far  as  to 
endanger  losing  them.  They  du  not  thrive  in  any  part  of 
Bengal  so  well  as  in  the  aforementioned  province  and  in 
the  adjoining  one,  Tipperah,  where  1 believe  the  animal  is 
also  to  be  found.  I have  lieard  of  one  instance  of  a female 
Gyall  breeding  with  a common  bulk* 


npadofOytll.  0 LIdb.  Trsai.') 

The  Junglff'Gau.  liceuf  de$  JnnglrM  of  M.  Duvaucel,  7?(>s 
SylhfitanuM  of  F.  Cuvier,  is  conu^>red  to  be  identical  with 
Bit*  frontalit  of  Lambert. 

M.  Duvau^l  states  that  he  believed  for  a long  time  that 
those  oxen  did  not  differ  essentially  from  our  domestic  oxen, 
and  that  they  were  both  varieties  of  the  same  species ; but 
he  had  then  only  seen  tlie  specimens  living  in  tlvo  menagerie 
at  Barmckpore.  whereas  he  had  since  hunted  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Silhet  mountains,  and  he  found  that  th«*  were 
as  common  and  as  much  spread  as  tho  Buffaloes.  But  bo 
adds  that  they  seem  more  wild,  though  they  are  ncvertbelcss 


easily  domesticated,  and  yield  abundance  of  the  richest 
milk. 

Bot  Gout,  Traill. 

Dr.  Traill  remarks  that  tho  onlv  animal  which  appears  to 
have  aflinily  with  ihe  Gmr  is  the  bot  GavtFut  of  Colebroukc. 
but  tbe  very  diff'erent  form  of  its  bead,  the  presence  of  a 
iiittinct  detdap,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  Uaijal  or 
O'apa/,  dulingutsh  it  from  tlie  G<3Ur.  Captain  Ro«ri>r> 
assurcil  Dr.  Traill  that  neither  the  descriptions  in  Mr.  0>le- 
brooke’s  communication  nor  Ihe  figure  of  the  Gayfil  that 
accompanies  them  had  any  greater  resemblance  to  ibo  Gour 
than  tnat  general  one  which  subsists  between  all  tbe  ani- 
mals of  this  genus. 

Dttcription.-^YMXitu  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  Vma 
{Arnte  or  Ami).  Back  strongly  arched,  so  as  to  form  a 
nearly  uniform  curve  from  nose  to  base  of  tail  wtien  ibc 
animal  stands  still.  This  appearance  is  partly  owing  to  tbe 
curved  form  of  the  note  aud  forehead,  and  still  more  to  a 
remarkable  ridge,  of  no  great  thickness,  which  rises  six  or 
seven  inches  above  the  general  line  of  the  back,  fn>m  ilie 
last  of  the  cervical  to  beyond  tbe  middle  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra,* from  which  it  gradually  is  lost  in  the  outline  of  the 
back.  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Gours  of  all  ages, 
although  they  were  loaded  with  fat;  and  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  bunch  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  domestic 
cattle  of  India.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ridge 
described  os  existing  in  the  Gayal,  but  the  Gour  is  entirely 
without  a dewlap,  of  which  tltcru  is  no  trace  in  either  sex  at 
any  age.  End  of  the  tail  bushy. 

Colour. — Very  deep  brownisb-hlack,  almost  approaching 
to  bluislt-black,  except  a tuft  of  curling  dirty  white  liair 
between  tbe  horns,  anu  rings  of  the  same  colour  just  over 
tho  hoof.  Hair  of  the  skin  short  and  sleek,  having  some- 
what the  oily  appearance  of  a fresh  seal-skin.  (I'raill.) 

The  shape  of  the  horns  will  be  best  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  cut;wlien  polished,  they  arc  of  a horn-grey 
colour  with  black  solid  tips.  A pair  in  Dr.  Traill’s  posses- 
sion measured  one  foot  eleven  inches  along  their  convex 
sides,  and  one  foot  in  their  widest  circumference. 

The  size  of  the  animal  is  considerable.  Dr.  Traill  gives 
the  dimensions  of  one  not  fully  graum,  which  measured  from 
tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  11  feet  1I{  inches;  from  the  hoof 
to  the  withers  5 feet  11{  inches;  and  from  the  withers  to 
the  sternum  S feet  6 inches.  ‘The  limbs  have  more  of  the 
form  of  the  deer  than  any  other  of  the  bovine  genus.’ 

Locality,  Hal/ilt,  Chace,  Bejtroduction,  The  Gour, 
according  to  Cuptain  Rogers,  occurs  in  several  mountainous 
parU  of  Central  India,  but  is  chiedy  found  in  Myn  Pat,  or 
Mine  Paul,  a high  insulated  mountain  with  a tabular  sum- 
mit. in  tho  province  of  Sergojah,  in  South  Bahar.  * Tins 
table-land  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  length  by  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  miles  in  medial  breadili,  and  rises  aU>ve  the 
neighbouring  plains  probably  2U00  feet.  The  sides  of  ibe 
rouuntaia  slope  with  considerable  steepnosa.  and  are  fur- 
rowed by  streams  that  water  narrow  valleys,  the  verdant 
banks  of  whirb  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  Court.  On  beim; 
disturbed  they  retreat  into  the  thick  jungles  of  Saul  tnei 
which  cover  the  sides  of  tlic  whole  range.  The  south-east 
side  of  the  mountain  presents  an  extensive  mural  precipice 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  rugged  slopes  at  its 
foot  are  covered  bv  impenetrable  green  jungle,  and  abound 
with  dens  formed  of  fallen  blocks  of  roeV  the  suitable 
retreats  of  tigers,  bears,  and  hyaenas.  The  western  slopes 
are  less  rugged,  but  the  soil  inarched,  and  tho  foresU  seen 
withered  by  excess  of  heat.  The  summit  of  the  mountaia 
presents  a mixture  of  open  lawns  and  woods.  There  were 
once  twenty-dvo  vill.*iges  on  Myn  PSt,  but  these  have  been 
long  deserted  on  account  of  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the 
beasts  of  prey.  On  this  mountain  however  the  Gour  main- 
tains his  scat.  The  Indians  assert  that  even  the  tiger  hat 
no  chance  in  combat  with  the  full-grown  Gour,  though 
he  may  occasionally  succeed  in  carrying  off  an  unprotected 
calf.  The  wild  Bufi'alo  abounds  in  Uie  plains  below  the 
mountains,  but  he  so  much  dreads  the  Gour,  according  to 
the  natives,  that  he  rarely  attempts  to  invade  its  haunU; 
and  the  hunting^arly  only  met  witli  three  or  four  umas  on 
the  mountain.  The  forests  which  shield  the  Gour  abound 
however  with  Hog-deer,  Saumurs  (Sambur  deer),  and  Por- 
cupines.’ Cimtain  Rogers,  who  furnished  the  above  account, 
hunted  the  Gour  in  these  wild  and  romantic  retreats,  and 
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the  animal,  it  appeara,  n hen  hit  faces  hi«  adversary  ready  to 
do  batllo.  A Kliort  l^Ilow,  ituilalcd  best  by  the  sylUblos 
I f’h-ugk,  was  the  only  cry  heard  from  the  6our,  and  that 
not  until  aAer  it  had  b^n  wounded.  August  is  the  month 
in  which  the  calf  is  generally  dropped,  and  the  period  of 
gestation  is  twelve  montha.  The  large  Quantity  of  milk 
given  by  the  oow  is  averred  to  be  occasionally  so  rich  as  to 
cause  the  calf's  deoth.  The  first  year,  the  native  nome  of 
the  bull-calf  is  Purorah : the  cow-calf  is  called  f^ireeah ; 
and  the  fulhgruwn  cow  Gourin,  The  Gours  herd  together 
in  parties  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  ; they  browse  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  shouls  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  alto  graze 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  In  the  cold  weather  the  $aul 
forests  are  their  places  of  conocalmcnt,  and  the  beats  bring 
them  out  to  feed  in  the  green  lawns  and  valleys.  They  do 
nut,  it  seems,  wallow  in  swamp  and  mire  like  the  Buffalo. 
If  the  natives  arc  to  he  credited,  the  Gour  will  not  brook 
captivity;  even  if  taken  vciy  voung,  the  mountain-calf 
droops  and  dies.  iUdhiburgh  Journal,  voh 

*i.) 

General  Uardwicke  (iSoo/r^co/  Journal,  voL  iii.)  ^ves  a 
figure  of  a pair  of  horns  of  the  * Bot  Gour  or  wild  bull  of 
tho  mountainous  district  of  Ramgurh,  and  table-land  of 
Sirgoujahs.’  from  which  our  cut  is  taken.  The  ^ur  to  which 
they  belonged  was  killed,  as  General  Hardwicke  believed, 
by  the  same  hunting-party  described  by  Captain  Rogers, 
and  they  were  presentc«l  to  the  General  by  the  principal 
member  of  tliat  party,  the  late  Major  Roughsedge.  These 
horns  were  12  inches  between  tho  tips. 


— Front  elevated,  and  rounded,  so  that  the 
chanfrein  has  a ooncavc  appearance ; horns  black,  separated 
widely  from  each  other,  wiiii  a projecting  ridge  anteriorly ; 
dewlap  but  little  developed ; tail  long  and  pendant ; hide 
black,  tho  baira  stiff  and  not  numerous. 

The  tongue  is  very  smooth  in  the  bufililocs,  instead  of 
being  covered  with  very  rough  homy  papilln  as  in  the  oxen, 
and  tliere  is  a difference  in  the  mole  intromissivo  organ  of 
generation. 


BksQ  sad  Ooiw  ofths  Aims^ 


The  female  buffalo  goes  longer  with  young  than  the  row ; 
their  milk  is  excellent,  and  they  may  bo  milked  in  tho  samu 
Way  at  a cow.  notaithsloiidmg  some  tales  to  tho  contrary. 

UabitM. — The  buffalo  is  wild  and  fierce,  lives  in  large 
herds  in  moist  and  marshy  places,  and  delights  to  roll  m 
the  mire. 

Geogra^cnl  Di$tribution. — Asia  generally,  Africa,  and 
southern  Europe.  In  Italy,  where  it  was  introduced,  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Foniinc  marshes. 

Tlio  Bo9  Ami  of  8haw  and  others  the  Amee  or  Vrntt,  no 
longer  holds  a place  as  a species,  being  considered,  on  good 
evidence,  a variety  of  Bot  Bubalui.  Mr.Colcbrookc,  m his 
interesting  paper  on  the  Gayal  {Bo*  Gaveru*)  above  noticed, 
says,  'Tlie  l^s  Arneo  of  Kcrt  and  Turton.  notwithstanding 
tho  exaggerated  description  given  on  the  authority  of  “a 
British  otliccr  who  met  with  one  in  the  woods,  in  the  country 
above  Bengal,**  is  evidently  nothing  else  but  the  wild  buffalo, 
an  animal  very  oororoon  throughout  Bengal,  and  known 
there  and  in  tKc  neighbouring  provinces  of  llindustan  by 
the  name  of  Ama'  * Though  neither  fourteen  feel  high,  as 
Mr.  Kerr  bos  slated,  or  rather  as  the  officer  on  whoso  in- 
formation he  relied,  had  afilrroed ; nor  even  eight  feel,  as 
I>r.  Turton,  following  Kerr's  inference  from  a drawing,  as- 
serts ; yet  it  is,’  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  * a large  and  very  for- 
midable animal,  conspicuous  for  iu  strengtli,  courage,  and 
ferocity.’  {A*.  lift  , vol.  viii.) 

The  domiwticatcd  Asiatic  oxen,  or  zebus,  vary  much  in 
their  size  and  tho  direction  of  (heir  horns,  but  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a fatty  elevated  hump  below  the  neck  and 
over  the  withers.  .Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues 
under  the  names  of  Bo*  Indicu*,  Krxl,  and  (more  correctly) 
Bo*  Taurus,  var.  Indicu*,  Desm.  and  others. 

The  horns  of  some  arc  short  and  sulierect  (Indian  ox),  in 
others  comparatively  long  and  pointed  backwards,  with  an 
inclination  to  curve  inwards,  as  in  the  more  common  brccils 
(Zebu).  The  ears  of  some  are  of  ordinary  size  and  poaiiioii 
(Zebu);  in  others  pendulous  (Indian  ox).  The  dewlap  is 
mure  or  less  dcvelopetl.  in  mroe  very  largely.  Their  coliur 
vanes  from  a light  a.shy  grey  to  a milk  white,  and  their  siv;o 
from  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  bull  to  tliat  of  a large  inos- 
li(f.  Many  of  these  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  tho  Regent’s  Park.  Thu  limbs  of 
all  arc  deer-hko  ond  elegant.  They  'aro  spread,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  ' over  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  islonds  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  tho  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  Capa  of  Good  Hope.’ 

In  many  parts  of  India  tho  Zcou  is  placed  under  tho 
saddle  or  harnessed  to  a corriage,  and  travels  at  an  cosy  rnto. 
It  must  havo  lost  much  of  its  fieotness,  if  tho  more  nntient 
writers  aro  to  bo  credited  ; for  they  speak  of  fifty  nr  sixty 
miles  s day  as  its  usual  pace,  whilst  the  modems  only  allow 
it  twenty  or  thirty.  The  beef  is  not  bad,  but  is  neither  so 
sweet  nor  so  good  as  that  of  tho  common  ox.  tho  hump 
always  exccptcil.  which  when  welt  cooked  is  very  delicate. 

The  Zebus  bear  a charmeil  life  among  tho  Hindus,  who 
venerate  them  and  hold  tlieir  sloughter  to  be  a sin ; tlunigh 
they  do  not  object  to  work  them.  There  are  however  some 
particularly  sanctified  zebus  wlio  lead  an  easy  life,  wan- 
dering about  tbo  villages  at  their  ease,  and  taking  their 
pleasure  and  their  food  where  they  list,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  contributions  of  the  devout. 
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AnifCAN  OxiN. 

Caffrr.  Cap*  Buffalo. 

Detcri^Aim. — Horns  bluck,  extremely  Urge  and  flattened 
a*,  their  base,  where  thei  cover  the  front,  having  a direction 
fr)m  within  outwards  an<l  downwards,  and  then  again  ele- 
vateil  at  their  point ; ean  rather  pendant  and  covered  by  the 
boms ; dewlap  large  and  pendant ; skin  with  harsh  hairs  an 
inch  long  of  a deep  brown  or  black  colour.  Sisc  great,  and 
proportions  massive. 


Skull  of  Bm  Csfftr. 

JLooo/tty.— South  Africa. 

Habiu,  fltc.— The  Cape  buffalo  congregates  in  large  herds. 
Tliunberg  and  bis  oompanions  came  suddenly  upon  a mass 
of  five  or  six  bundr^  which  were  gracing  in  a plain 
skirted  by  a wood.  The  beasts  did  not  see  the  intruders 
till  they  came  within  three  hundred  paces,  when  the  whole 
herd  liAed  their  beads  and  stood  at  a gaxe.  After  a while 
the  bufliiloes  stooped  their  beads  again  to  feed,  and  six  of 
the  party  (three  Europeans  and  three  Hottentots),  who 
carried  muskets  and  were  accompanied  by  others  armed 
with  javelins,  marched  up  to  them  within  forty  paces,  when 
the  herd  again  lifted  their  heads  and  were  saluted  with  a 
Tolley,  which  instantaneously  dispersed  them,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  follow  as  they  could.  One  of  these,  an  old  bull, 
made  the  travellers  fiv,  but  fell  before  be  reached  the  wood. 
This  beast  was  vei^  thick  in  Uie  body,  with  short  legs,  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hairs.  But  if  a 
herd  may  bo  approached  thus  safely,  a single  outlying  hull 
or  a wounded  one  appears  to  be  a roust  formidable  an- 
tagonist. The  author  last  quoted  was  botanising  in  a wood 
rather  behind  his  companions,  when  Auge,  the  gsrdener  of 
the  expedition,  who  went  first,  suddenly  encountered  a large 
old  male  buffalo,  which  was  lying  down  quite  alone  in  aspot 
of  a few  square  yards  free  from  bushes.  No  sooner  did  the 
beast  discover  the  poor  gardener,  than  be  rusheil  upon  him 
with  a terrible  roar.  Auge  turned  bis  horse  short  rounil  behind 
a great  tree,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  get  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  bufTalo,  which  now  charged  straight  lowtirds  the  surjeant 
who  followed,  and  gored  his  horse  in  the  belly  so  terribly 
that  it  instantly  foil  on  its  back,  with  its  feet  turned  up  in 
air  and  its  entrails  banging  out,  in  which  slate  it  lived 
almost  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  lime  the  gardener  and 
Serjeant  hod  climbed  up  into  trees  for  safety.  Tbunberg, 
intent  upon  his  botanising,  and  with  bis  oars  filUnl  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  in  the  narrow  pass  where  he  was, 
against  hit  saddle  and  baggage,  hoard  nothing  of  all  this, 
though  so  near.  But  the  buffalo  had  not  done  ycU  The 
Serjeant  had  brought  two  horses  with  him  for  his  journey. 
One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  despatched ; 
the  other  now  stood  just  in  the  way  of  the  buffalo  as  bo  was 
going  out  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  the  infuriated  beast  saw 
this  second  horse,  he  attacked  it  so  furiously,  that  bo  not 
only  drove  his  horns  into  the  horse*s  breast  snd  out  again 
through  the  very  saddle,  but  threw  it  to  the  mund  with 
such  violence  that  it  instantly  expired,  and  all  the  bones  of 
ks  body  were  broken.  Just  as  tlie  buffalo  was  thus  engaged 
with  this  last  horse,  Thunbere  came  up  to  the  opening  and 
beheld  the  frightful  scene.  The  wood  was  so  thick  that  he 
had  neither  room  to  turn  his  horsff  round,  nor  to  get  on  one 
side;  he  therefore  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  upon  a tree 
into  which  he  climbed,  leaving  his  horse  to  its  rate.  But 
the  buffalo  bad  satiated  bit  rage  or  did  not  distinctly  see  the 
new  ebject,  for  after  his  second  exploit,  he  turned  suddenly 
round  and  went  off.  Thunberg  found  his  companions  half 
dead  wiih  fi»r»  iodoed  the  gaideoer  was  so  affected  that  he 


could  scarcely  speak  for  some  days  after,  and  the  two'sur- 
viving  horses  were  discovered  shivvi  mg  with  fear,  and  unable 
to  make  their  escape.  ( Trarelt.) 

Sparrman  (f  io  the  Ca/?«,  vol.  ii.)  gives  a graphic 

description  of  the  shouting  of  one,  and  of  the  uncouquera- 
blu  spirit  of  the  animal  even  io  death.  Wo  can  only  find 
room  for  the  final  act  of  tlio  tragedy.  * During  his  full,  and 
before  he  died,'  writes  Sparrman.  * he  bellowed  in  a most 
stupendous  manner;  anu  this  iloath*soug  of  his  in»pirud 
every  one  of  us  with  no  small  degree  of  joy,  on  account  of 
tbo  victory  we  had  gained:  and  so  ihoruughiy  steeled  fre- 
quently is  the  human  heart  against  the  sufferings  of  tbo 
brute  creation,  that  «c  hastened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  tho  buffalu  struggle  with  the  pangs 
of  death.  1 happone<l  to  be  tlie  foremost  amongst  them  ; 
but  think  it  impossible  ever  to  behold  anguish,  accompa- 
nied by  a savage  ficrcuiicss,  painted  in  stronger  colour*  that^ 
they  were  in  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  1 was  within 
ten  steps  of  him.  when  be  perceived  me,  ami,  bellowing, 
raised  himself  suddenly  again  on  his  legs.  1 had  rea*>on  to 
believe  since,  that  1 was  at  the  time  ver>-  much  frightened  ; 
fur  before  I could  well  lake  my  aim,  I fired  ufl  my  gun.  and 
the  shot  missed  the  whule  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit 
him  in  the  bind-leas,  as  we  afterwards  discovered  by  the 
sixo  of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  this  I fled  away  like 
lightnii^,  in  order  to  look  out  fur  some  tree  to  climb  up 
into.'  The  same  author  givi>s  the  following  as  the  niea- 
suroroont  of  a buffalo  Length  8 feet,  height  feet,  and 
the  forelegs  2^  feet  long:  the  larger  hoofs  i inchea  over. 
The  distance  between  tho  points  uf  the  horns  he  states  to 
bo  frequently  5 feet.  They  are  black,  and  tlie  surface,  to 
within  about  a third  part  of  them,  measured  from  tlm  base, 
is  very  rough  and  craggy.  A very  lively  account  of  a buf- 
falo-bunt is  also  given  by  Brute.  He  guesses  the  weight 
of  a bull  (hat  he  assisted  in  killing  at  nearer  fifty  than  forty 
stone.  The  horns  from  the  root,  following  the  line  of  their 
curve,  were  about  &2  inches,  and  nearly  nine  where  thickest 
in  circumference. 

The  Cape  buffalo  delights  in  wallowing  in  the  miro,  and 
when  heated  by  bunting  throws  himself  into  the  first  water 
he  reaches. 

The  flesh  is  described  by  some  as  good  and  high  flavoured, 
by  others  as  ill-grained  and  coarse:  the  differencu  in  Ihc^ 
accounts  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  tho  sex.  age,  and  con- 
dition of  the  animals  eaten.  The  rhiooceros-like  hide  is 
much  sought  after  for  harness,  &c. 


R<n  Cftfftr. 


The  boms  of  the  domesticated  oxen  of  tho  Cape  grow  t»> 
an  enormous  also. 

American  Oxen 
Bison. 

Bitnn  Amenranus.  (See  the  article  Bison.) 

Our  rcailcrs  have  only  to  opcm  almost  any  one  of  tho  im 
merous  books  of  South  American  Travels  for  an  account  of 
the  wild  or  half-wild  cattle,  and  the  mode  of  capturing  and 
Klaughtering  them.  Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  qf  Betearrhes  m 
GeohKy  and  Natural  Hittory,  bvo.  lymdon,  18.19)  informs 
us  that  the  great  corral  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ‘where  the  cin- 
mals  ore  kept  for  slaughter  to  supply  food  to  this  beef-oaling 
population,  is  one  of  tne  spectacles  best  worth  seeing.  Thu 
strength  of  the  burse,  os  cumpared  to  that  of  tho  bullock^  u 
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quito  utonbhing:  a man  on  borsoback  having  thrown  hi* 
lazo  round  the  horns  of  a boast,  can  drug  it  anywitere  he 
t‘hou^cs.  Tho  animal  having  ploughed  up  the  ground  with 
, outstretched  logs,  in  vain  effurUi  to  resist  the  force,  generally 
, dasliea  at  full  spoetl  lu  one  side ; but  the  horse  iimnedialely 
turning  to  receive  tho  shock,  stands  so  firmly,  that  the  bul- 
lock is  almost  thrown  down,  and  one  would  think,  would 
certainly  have  its  iicck  dislocated.  The  struggle  is  not  how- 
ever one  of  fair  strength,  tho  horse's  girth  being  matched 
against  (ho  bullock’s  extended  neck.  In  a similar  manner 
a man  can  hold  the  wildest  horse,  if  caught  with  the  laio 
just  behind  the  etrs.  When  the  bullock  has  been  dragged 
to  tho  spot  where  it  is  to  be  slaughtered,  the  maiador  with 
great  caution  cuts  the  hamstrings.  Then  is  given  the 
death-bellow:  a noUe  more  expressive  of  fierce  agony  thon 
any  I know  ; I have  often  distinguished  it  from  a lung  dis- 
taiicu,  and  have  always  known  that  tho  struggle  was  then 
drawing  to  a close.  The  whole  sight  is  horrible  and  rovoU- 
ing.  the  ground  is  almost  made  of  bones;  and  the  horses 
and  riders  ore  drenched  with  gore.'  Tito  same  interesting 
writer  mves  an  account  of  tho  chaco  of  a wild  fat  cow  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  with  tho  hoiiu  and  faro,  nor  docs  he 
forget  to  celebrate  the  delicious  supper  of ‘came  con  cuero ' 
which  it  atfonlcd  him.  A large  citcular  piece  was  taken 
from  the  back,  roasted  on  tho  embera  vmh  the  hide  dowu- 
^ wards,  and  in  the  form  of  a saucer,  so  that  nunc  of  the 
gravy  was  lost  Tho  flesh  thus  treated  was  as  superior  to 
common  beef  os  venison  is  to  mutton, 

‘ Ovibos. 

, Generic  Character.—  Homs  very  wide,  and  touching  each 
I other  at  their  base,  then  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  hca^, 

I und  Iinving  the  poinli  suddenly  turned  up.  No  naked 
I niuzsle : but  no  furrow  on  tho  upper  lip.  Chanfrein  narrow 
At  the  end.  very  stjunre,  rusutoblmg  that  of  the  sheep.  Ears 
I short.  Limbs  robust.  Tail  very*  short. 

I 


Misk  Ox  { Oribot  «o«ebstM 


I OviOot  motc/utUu. 

Description.— Siie  of  Hiahland  cattle.  Homs  brood  at 
origin,  covering  the  brow  ana  whole  crown  of  the  head,  and 
touching  each  other  throughout  from  Iwfore  backwards. 
As  each  bum  rises  from  its  flatly  convex  hose,  it  beoomes 
round  and  tapering,  curving  directly  downwards  between 
I the  eye  and  the  cor,  until  it  roaches  Ine  angle  of  the  mouth, 
I when  it  turns  upwanls  in  the  segment  of  a eircle  to  above 
I the  level  of  the  eye;  for  half  its  length  it  is  dull,  white, 
) und  rough, and  beyond  smooth  and  shining;  near  the  point 
I it  becomes  black. 

I General  colour  of  tho  haif  brown,  lore,  matted,  and 
I raihcr  curled  on  the  nock  and  between  the  shoulders,  where 
1 it  IS  rather  grizzled,  on  tlie  back  «Mid  hips  long  but  lying 


smoothly.  On  the  shoulders,  sides,  and  thighs  it  is  so  long 
as  to  hong  down  below  the  middle  of  tho  leg.  There  U on 
the  centre  of  the  back  a mark  of  a soiled  brownifth  white, 
called  by  Captain  Parry  the  saddle.  On  the  throat  and 
chest  the  hair  is  very  straight  and  long,  and,  together  with 
the  long  hair  on  tlie  lower  jaw,  hangs  down  like  a beaid 
and  dewlap.  The  short  (ail  is  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the 
hips.  Tliere  is  a largo  quantity  of  fine  brownish  a.>>li- 
ooluured  woo)  or  down  among  the  hair  covering  tlie  body 
The  hair  on  the  legs  is  short,  dull  brownish-white,  unroixud 
with  wool.  The  hoofs  are  lunger  than  Uiose  of  the  CanintUt 
but  so  similar  in  form  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  a ptaciibcd 
hunter  to  distinguish  the  impressions.  In  the  cow,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  bull,  the  horns  are  smaller,  and  their 
bases,  instead  of  touching,  are  separated  by  a hairy  spai'e. 
Tho  hair  on  the  throat  and  chest  it  also  shorter.  (Richard- 
son.) 

This  it  tho  Bwnf  musmi  of  Jeremie ; Musk  Ox  of  I>rago, 
l>)bbs,  Ellis.  Pennant,  Hearne,  and  Parry;  Bos  mosekaiu* 
of  Gmelin,  Sabine,  and  Richardson  (Parry’s  ‘ Second  Voy- 
age’); Maieeh’Tnoosioos  (ugly  bisoa)  of  the  Cieo  Indians; 
AdffiJdak'yau'seh  (little  bison)  of  the  Chepowyans  and  Cop- 
per Indians;  and  Oomingmuk  of  tho  £s((uimaux.  (Kich- 
ards4>n.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  barren  lands  of  Ame 
rica  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  60(h  parallel.  Tracks 
were  onoe  seen  by  Ueame  within  a few  miles  of  Fort 
Churchill,  in  lat.d'J*;  and  he  saw  many  in  his  first  northern 
journey,  in  about  lat.  Cl*.  Dr.  Richardson  was  informed 
that  they  do  not  now  tome  so  far  to  the  southward  even  on 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  shore;  and  he  adds  that  farther  to  the 
westward  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
lat.  67*.  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  hums, 
which  are  occasionally  found  near  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over  the  whole  country 
lying  between  that  great  sheet  of  water  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
He  had  not  heard  of  their  having  been  seen  on  the  banks 
of  Mackeuaie's  River  to  the  southward  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
and  he  slates  that  they  do  not  come  to  the  wiuth-weslorn 
end  of  that  lake,  altho^h  they  existed  in  numbers  on  its 
norlb-easiorn  arm.  *Tuey  ran^,’  continues  the  Doctor, 
* over  the  islands  which  Uo  to  tno  north  of  tlio  American 
continent,  so  far  as  Melville  Ihland,  in  lat.  76*.  but  they  do 
not,  like  tho  rein  deer,  extend  to  Orocniand,  Spitzbcrgeii, 
or  Lapland.  From  Indian  information  we  learn  that  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  skirt  tho 
Mackenzie,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  barren  country, 
which  is  also  inhabited  by  the  musk-ox  and  rein-deer,  it 
is  to  the  Russian  traders  that  we  must  look  for  iufunnalion 
on  this  bead;  but  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  climate  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  musk-ox.  which  afiecls  a cold  barren  dis- 
trict, where  giUM  is  replaced  by  lichens,  does  not  range  so 
far  to  the  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  does  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  is  nut  known  in  New  Cale- 
donia nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near 
the  sources  of  the  Peace,  Klk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivois. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  eoncludo  that  the  animal  described 
by  Fathers  Marco  do  Nira  and  Goraora  as  an  inhabitant  of 
New  Mexico,  and  which  Pennant  refers  to  the  musk-ox.  is  of 
a different  Species.  The  musk-ox  has  not  crossed  over  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia,  although  fossil 
skulls  have  been  found  there  of  a species  nearlyallied,  whirh 
has  been  enumerated  iu  systematic  works  under  the  name 
of  Ovib<ts  Pfsllantis.  The  apM*aranre  of  musk-oxen  on  Mel- 
ville Island  iti  the  month  of  May,  as  ascertained  on  CapUim 
Parry's  first  voyage,  is  inleresting,  nut  merely  as  a part  of 
their  natural  hutory,  but  as  givina  us  reason  to  infer  that  a 
chain  of  islands  lies  between  Melville  Island  and  Cape 
Lyon,  or  that  WoUistoii  and  Banks’  Lands  form  one  gieol 
island,  over  which  the  tuigraiions  of  the  animals  must  havo 
been  perfonnud.  The  districts  inhabited  by  the  musk-ux 
are  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esquimaux;  and  neither  tho 
northern  Indians  nor  tho  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it, 
Ixitb  terming  it  Bison  with  an  additional  epithet.* 

Habite,  Chare,  Vtitity,  4'<^. — Dr.  Richardson,  who  hod 
the  best  opportunities  of  coming  at  the  truth,  informs  us 
that  (lie  c'lUiitry  fooquontod  by  tho  uiu»k-os  is  moetly 
rocky  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
larger  rivers,  which  are  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with 
spruce  trees.  Their  food,  he  tells  us,  is  stuuiar  to  that  of 
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tlie  Caribou  [Dbsh,  Voi  Tiii.,  p.  355],  graw  at  one  season  1 
and  lichens  at  another;  and  the  contents  of  its  paunch  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  as  that  with  which 
they  devour  the  ' nerrooks ' of  the  Caribou.  The  dung  is 
voidednn  round  pellets,  which  are  larger  than  those  which 
come  from  the  Caribou.  The  animal  runs  fast,  short  as  j 
are  its  legs,  and  bills  and  rocks  arc  easily  climbed  by  this 
ox  of  the  northern  deserts.  One  pursued  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son's parly  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper-mine  River  scaled  a 
lofty  sand-cliff  with  so  great  a declivity,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  follow  the  chaee. 
Tlie  musk-oxen  assemble  in  herds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
are  in  their  rut  about  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September,  and  bring  forth  one  calf  about  the  latter  end  of 
Mayor  beginning  June.  Hearne accounts  for  the  few 
bulls  which  are  seen  by  supposing  that  they  kill  each  other 
in  their  contests  for  the  cows. 

Dr.  Richardson  thus  graphically  describes  the  terror  of 
a huddled  herd.  ' If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
when  they  Qro  upon  a herd  of  musk-oxen,  the  poor  animals 
mistake  tno  noise  fur  thunder,  and,  forming  themselves  into 
a group,  crowd  nearer  and  nearer  together  as  their  com- 
panions fall  around  them ; but  should  they  discover  their 
enemies  by  sight,  or  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  is  very 
acute,  the  whole  herd  seek  for  safety  by  instant  flight.  The 
bulls  however  are  very  irascible,  and,  particularly  when 
wounded,  will  often  attack  the  hunter,  and  endanger  his 
life  unless  he  possesses  both  activity  and  presence  of  mind. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  arc  well  accustume<l  to  the  pursuit  of 
this  animal,  sometimes  turn  its  irritable  disposition  to  good 
account ; for  an  expert  hunter  having  provoked  a bull  to 
attack  him,  wheels  round  it  more  quickly  than  it  can  turn, 
ami  by  repeated  stabe  in  the  belly  puls  an  end  to  its  life.’ 

Mr.  Jeremic.  who  first  brought  the  animal  into  notice, 
carried  some  of  its  wool  to  France,  where  some  stockinn 
wore  made  of  it,  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Quest  silk. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  this  wool  resembles  that  of  the 
Bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and  would,  in  his  opinbn,  be 
highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  could  bo  procured  in  sutheient 
quantity.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  when  the  ani- 
mal is  fat.  its  flesh  it  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Caribou,  but  has  a coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is 
high  flavoured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
strongly  of  musk,  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very 
dark  and  tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  ruminating  animal  in  North  America.  The  carcass 
of  a musk-ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  about  three 
hundredweight,  or  nearly  three  tiroes  as  much  as  a Barron- 
ground  caribou,  and  twice  as  much  as  one  of  the  woodland 
caribou,  (Fauna  Bnrealia-Americana.) 

Utility  to  ilfon.--Tho  true  oxen  hold  the  first  rank 
among  the  animals  which  are  useful  to  man.  The  domes- 
ticated varieties,  in  their  life  and  in  their  death,  minister 
largely  to  his  wants.  From  the  earliest  limes  we  find  it  in 
the  homestall ; and  there  is  scarcely  a part  of  the  animal, 
from  horn  to  hoof,  when  dead,  that  is  not  available  for  bis 
usQ.  It  is  not  then  a subject  of  wonder  that  in  the  dark 
ages  the  ox  should  have  been  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  tho  Deity,  and  that  India  and  Egypt  should  have 
venerated  the  form  as  that  of  a god. 

Fossil  Oxe.w. 

Remains  of  oxen  and  deer  occur  abundantly  in  the  third 
and  fourth  periods  of  the  tertiary  series  (Pliocene  of  Lyellx 
with  extinct  species  of  existing  genera  of  Pachyderroat^ 
such  as  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  horse, 
and  the  extinct  genus  Mastodon ; and  large  Carnivora^  e.g. 
tiger,  hyu'iia,  and  bear. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  roust  place  Bot  primigenitu. 

Mr.  Woods,  in  the  paper  which  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
remarks  that* it  iias  occasioned  some  speculation  among 
soologisis  to  appropriate  to  the  largo  herbivorous  animals, 
of  wifiich  these  skulls  and  scattered  bone^are  now  the  only 
vestiges,  their  proper  ploce  in  the  system  of  nature.  Cuvier 
however  lias  fixetl  their  characters,  and  has  declared  them 
to  resemble  the  skulls  of  tho  present  oxen  so  closely,  that 
tliero  can  belittle  doubt  of  their  liaving  belonged  (o  the 
stock  from  which  the  latter  havo  all  priwooded;  these  hav- 
ing however  degenerated  in  size,  and  varied  from  them  and 
fnim  each  other  in  minor  points,  owing  to  differuneoa  in 
climate,  food,  and  other  causes  depending  upon  domestica- 
tion. their  raagniludo  is  at  least  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  the  largeat  breed  of  modern  oxen,  and  their  hums 
aiv  much  mure  massive.’ 


’The  species  with  which  they  have  been  usually  ron- 
founded  is  tho  Aurochs  of  Gormauy  (Unis  of  the  uniienir). 


IVw  primlrmSn*.  . 
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found  wild  m some  parts  of  north-western  Europe, 
particularly  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &c. ; but  our  ad* 
imrable  author  has  so  clearly  demonstrated  Iho  difference 
between  the  two,  that  the  question,  one  would  imagine,  had 
long  since  been  set  at  rest;  yet  in  a comparatively  recent 
work— >a  translation  of  the  Baron's  Higne  Anitnai,  with 
additions — the  writer  on  the  genus  Bos  has  in  a great  mea- 
sure again  confounded  these  species,  by  applying  to  one,  all 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  related  of  the  other  ; and  to 
confirm  tno  errors,  in  the  synopsis  appended  to  the  work, 
the  domestic  ox  is  actually  mode  a mere  variety  of  the  bot 
urtM— the  aurochs,  or  bison. 

‘ Cuvier  thus  carefully  marks  the  distinction  between  the 
species:  “The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat  and  a littlo  con- 
cave; that  oftbe  aurochs  protuberant,  although  less  so  than 
the  buffalo’s;  the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its  height, 
taking  its  ba^  between  the  orbits,  being  very  nearly  equal 
to  its  breadth ; in  the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  iti 
the  proportion  of  3 to  2.  The  horns  are  attached  in  the  ox 
to  the  extremities  of  a salient  lino,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
liesd,  that  which  separates  the  occiput  from  the  forehead  ; 
in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  placed  two  inches  farther  back- 
ward than  the  roots  of  the  horns:  in  the  ox  the  plane  of 
the  occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  ibrebead; 
in  the  aurochs  this  angle  is  obtuse:  finally,  the  plane  of  the 
occiput  is  square  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a half  circle  in 
the  aurochs."  Theso  characters,*  continvies  our  author, 

* arc  constant  in  all  the  domestic  races  of  every  countr)  .* 
And  Mr.  Woods  further  auotes  from  the  *OasemensFossiles' 
of  Cuvier,  who  says,  'All  the  characters  which  1 have  as- 
signed to  the  living  oxen  are  united  in  the  skulls  of  the 
fossil  species,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they  appertain 
to  a wild  race,  very  different  from  the  aurochs,  and  which 
has  been  the  true  stock  of  our  domestic  oxen,  a raco  which 
has  been  annihilated  by  civilization,  as  are  those  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary.*  The  cores  of  tbo  horns  of  tho  Sno 
specimen  found  at  Idelksham  and  described  by  Mr.  Woods 
measured,  in  their  widest  expansion,  four  feet  within  half 
an  inch.  The  cranium,  which  consisted  of  the  frontal  bone, 
with  the  cores  of  the  horns  attsehed,  perfect  from  their 
bases  to  their  extremities,  the  temporal,  molar,  ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  upper  maxillary,  and  occipital  bones,  with  nearly 
all  their  various  processes  and  condyles,  weighed  63  lbs. 
l.,arge  as  these  dimensions  are.  specimens  have  been  found 
cxc^ing  this  cranium  in  size. 

Widely  spread  in  Europe  in  the  'diluvium*  bone-cares 
and  bone  breccias. 

The  following  fossil  species  have  been  also  named: — Bos 
irochoc^ui  (Hermann  von  Meyer),  subapennino  beds; 
Jiot  {Bi»on)  pritcus  (Bojairus).  /osHle  de  Sibehe 

(Cuv.),  Bos  lati/ront  (Harlan),  Broad-headed  fnttil  Biton 
and  Bison /osnlis,  * diluvium  * of  EuroTC  and  North  Ame- 
rica, bone-caves  and  bone  breccias;  Boe  (Bison  f)  bomhi- 
/rone  (Harlan),  Big-bone-lick.  North  America ; Bos  PaUatii 
< l^^kayX  Bos  moechatus  /oseilis  t Boe  canalieulatue  \ 
<Kiacher)?  Siberia  and  North  America;  Boe  velaunue 
(Robert),  Cussac,  Haute  Loire. 

Abundant  remains  of  ox  were  found  by  Capt.  Cautley  in 
(be  Sewalik  Mountains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Uima- 
.ayat,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on 
the  slopes  among  the  mins  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in 
situ  in  the  sandstone,  in  company  with  tbo  bones  of  mas- 
todon, elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hog,  horse  (com- 
paratively scarce),  elk.  deer,  several  varieties;  carnivora, 
canine  and  feline  (comparatively  scarce) ; crocodile,  gavial, 
etnys,  trionyx,  and  fishes.  There  were  also  portions  of  un- 
described mammalia. 

*,•  We  now  proceed  to  give  a sketch  of  the  views  of 
zool^ists  with  r^rd  to  the  animsls  which  belong  to  tho 
Bovi^, 

Tho  Linnean  genus  Boe,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ' Sys- 
teroa  Naturse,’  as  it  was  lef\  by  its  great  author,  comes  next 
to  Ovie,  and  is  the  last  of  the  Peeora.  It  consists  of  tho 
following  species:— Thurut,  with  its  varieties,  including 
Caesar’s  Urxie;  Bonaeta;  Bison  and  its  variety.  Bison  Arne- 
ricoma;  Grunnient  (Yak);  Bubalis  (Bubalus  of  Ray, 
Buffalo  of  Asia  and  Ital^) ; and  Indicue  (Zebu),  with  fiu- 
balus  /ifHeanus  as  a variety. 

In  llliger’s  system,  the  order  Bituica,  consisting  of  the 
families  TV^ipoc/a  (Camels),  ZPerexa  (Camelopard),  Caj^eoU 
(t^rvus  and  Moschus),  and  Cavicomia  (Atitilope,  (^pra, 
and  Boa),  stands  between  the  BoUdungtUa  (Horse)  and  tho 
Tardigrada  (Sloths). 

P.  No.  lOiO. ' 


Cuvier,  like  Linnsus,  places  Boe,  consisting  of  the  True 
Oxen  and  iho  Mtuk^Ox  (Ovibos),  next  to  Oi'is,  and  at  tho 
end  of  tho  Ruminants. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Bovidtx  the  first  family  of  his  fiAh 
order,  Ungulata  of  Ray,  and  divides  that  family  as  fol- 
lows:— 

+ Horns  persistent. 

1.  Bovina.  Bos,  Linii.;  Ofi>,  Linn.;  Capra,  Linn.* 

An(i7oco/;ra,  Ord. ; Brissmi ; Gray. 

2.  (iamelopardina.  Camelnpanlalis,  Linn. 

Horns  none  or  deciduous. 

3.  Camelina.  Ctmtelus,  Linn.;  Aucheniu,  Illiger. 

4.  Moschina.  3/fj/cAu#,  Linn. ; 3/t'wiiV/o,  Gray. 

5.  Cervina.  MuntJaccus.Gxny  \ ami  Caprenlus, 

Gesner;  Blainv.;  Ce/ru#,  Litm. ; Gesiier; 

Tarandue,  Pliny ; Alue,  Pliny. 

Fischer  (J.  B.)  arranges  Bos  at  the  end  of  the  Ruminants, 
placing  it  next  to  Capra. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  fiimily,  has  published  bis  views,  which  arc  well  wurtiiy 
of  the  attention  uf  zoologists,  in  Griffith's 'Cuvier,'  to  which 
we  refer  (ho  reader.  Mr.  Swainsun  has  adopted  them  in 
great  measure. 

The  latter  zoologist  (1835)  makes  the  Ron't/cx,  his  first 
family  of  \he  Bumviantes,  or  ruminating  (uiadrupcds,  con- 
sist of  the  following  genera  :—Ctdoble)>as,  Ot'ib>>t,  Bos,  Bu~ 
baiite,  Bison,  Taurus,  Sm  , Anoa,  Sm. ; indeed  the  imtiul 
letters  of  Col.  Smith’s  name  stand  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  genera.  The  genus  Anoa  is  placed  by  Col.  Smith  under 
his  family  Capridte,  a situation  which  Mr.  Gray  also  assigns 
to  it. 

Mr.  Ogilby’s  Bovxda  form  the  fiAh  and  last  family  of  tho 
Ruminants,  and  include  (he  following  genera  ‘.—  Traguliis, 
Sylvicapra,  Traxtiaphus,  Callk/pe,  Keims,  Cajyriror/ms, 
Bubalus,  Oryx,  Rof  (typo  Btts  Taurus).  The  genus  Ovi/ios 
is  arranged  by  him  under  the  preceding  family,  Capridxe 
(Zool.  Pioc  , 18.36.) 

OX-EYE.  [Titmicr.] 

OXALIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Schcole, 
in  1776.  It  occurs  in  several  plants,  as  in  the  wood  sorrel 
(Oxalis  acetoseU(i\  and  in  common  sorrel  (Ilumex aretosa). 
In  the  juice  of  ihcso  plants,  and  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
bistort,  gentian,  &c.,  it  is  combined  with  potash  ; in  several 
kinds  of  lichens,  it  is  found  in  union  with  lime.  It  occurs 
as  a mineral  compound  also,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  called  HumboldlUe.  It  is  an  ingredient  also  uf 
several  urinary  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes:  first, 
by  decomposing  tho  natural  supcroxalatu  of  p^^tash,  or  salt 
of  Burrel,  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  organic  matter,  such  ns 
sugar  or  potato  starch,  with  nitric  acid  in  a retort.  Having 
been  first  obtained  from  sugar,  it  recciveil  the  name  of  sac- 
charine add.  Indeed  most  organic  compourids  which  con- 
tain much  carbon  and  no  azote,  may  bo  cunvertc<l  into  oxalin 
acid  by  the  action  and  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid ; and 
hydrate  of  potash,  in  some  cases,  produces  similar  results. 
^^hen  nitric  acid  acts  ujKin  sugar  or  starch,  it  is  decomposcil, 
and  yields  nitric  oxide  gas  in  great  quantity ; the  oxygen 
of  the  decomposed  acid  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid:  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  to  bo  dissolved  in  water  and  rc  crystal- 
lized to  render  them  perfectly  pure. 

The  properties  of  oxalic  acid  arc,  that  its  crystals  are  pris- 
matic, coloiwlcss,  and  transparent ; the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism.  Their  taste  is  extremely  sour,  and 
they  arc  very  poisonous;  when  dissolved  in  200,0U0  times 
their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 
When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a dry  air,  it  cfUuresces,  losing 
water  of  crystallisation  ; it  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at 
50",  and  in  9 parts  at  60";  at  212*  it  melts  in  its  water  of 
crystallization ; it  is  soluble  alto  in  alcohol,  but  less  so  than 
in  water. 

Oxalic  acid  consists  of,  in  its  anhydrous  state,— 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  , . 24 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  ' « 12 

Equivalent  ! at  30 

So  that  it  is  equal  to 

1 equiv.  of  carbonic  oxide  .14=8  oxygon  -f  6 carbon. 

1 ditto  of  carbonic  acid  ^ • 22  = 16  n . + fi  » ^ 

36 
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No  moanji  l>ave  jrct  bom  diwoTorefl  of  foTniing  oxalic 
acid  by  combining  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ; but 
'whon  oxalic  acid  is  liealcd  with  sulphuric  arid,  it  resolves 
into  those  substances  entirely  and  in  the  proportions  slated, 
the  water  of  crystals  combining  with  the  sulphuric  aesd. 

Oxalic  arid,  in  the  state  of  crystals,  consists  of  one  equi- 
valent of  acid  36  + three  equivalents  of  nalcr  '2~=s63 : this 
water  cannot  be  bitally  expelled  by  heat;  the  acid,  urlcss 
combined  with  a base,  always  retains  one  erjuivalent  of 
water. 

Oxalic  acid  is  to  a certain  extent  volatile,  and  Mr.  Faraday 
has  shown  that  sublimation  takes  place  even  at  common 
temperatures;  at  212°  the  volatilization  U much  more  con- 
siderable; and  whon  dcpriveil  of  two-thirds  of  its  water  of 
m-stallizntion,  it  sublimes  rapidly  and  without  decomposing : 
thesublimeil  acid  is  crystalline,  and  contains  one  equivalent 
of  water. 

When  oxalic  acid  retaining  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  suddenly  heated  up  to  about  30U°,  it  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonic  oxide,  formic  acid,  and  water. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  compounds  with  bases,  which  are 
termed  oxalates,  and  of  these  we  shall  describe  some  of  the 
more  important. 

Oxalate  of  This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 

the  sesquicarbonatc  of  ammonia  to  a solution  of  the  acid, 
to  saturation.  The  solution  by  evaporation  readily  yields 
slender  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  the  primary  form  of 
which  appears  to  be  a nght  rhombic  prism.  Tliey  are  in- 
odorous, but  have  a sharp  saline  taste.  One  hundred  parts 
of  cold  water  dissolve  4'5  parts  of  this  salt ; in  hot  water  it  is 
much  more  soluble.  Alcohol  d(.>es  not  take  it  up.  When 
decomposed  by  heat,  it  yields  a peculiar  compound.  [Oxa- 
MiDS.}  This  salt  is  composed  of 


One  equivalent  of  oxalie  acid 

. 36 

One  equivalent  of  ammonia 

. 17 

One  equivalent  of  water 

. 9 

Equivalent  . 

. 62 

It  is  employed  in  solution  as  a test  of  the  presence  of 
lime. 

Hinoxaiaterf  Ammonia  may  also  be  farmed,  but  it  is  not 
of  importance. 

Oxalaie  of  Oxalic  acid  forms  throe  salts  with 

potash : the  neutral  oxalate  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alcali.  It  crysIalUzcs  in  flat  rhombic 
cr\atals,  which  are  so  ver)’  soluble  in  water,  that  even  when 
cold  it  takes  up  hulf  its  weight.  When  a solution  of  oxalic 
acid  is  added  to  this,  precipitation  of  a less  soluble  supersalt 


occurs.  It  is  composed  of 

Ono  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  . 36 

One  equivalent  of  potash  . 

One  equivalent  of  water  • 9 

Equivalent  . 93 


BinoToIaierf  Btiash  may  bo  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
the  requisite  quantities  of  acid  and  alkali  in  water,  or,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  adding  oxalic  arid  to  the  neutral  salt. 
It  f<irms  small  rhombic  ciTstals,  which  have  a bitterish  taste 
and  an  acid  reaction,  and  thev  are  soluble  in  alraut  10  times 
tlieir  weight  of  cold  water.  I'his  salt,  mixed  with  the  qua- 
droxalate,  exists  in  oxalie  acetoeella,  and  they  constitute 
the  compound  known  by  the  name  of  iho  talt  of  torrel, 
emp1o\e<l  for  removing  ink-spots. 

Quadroxalate  of  P'ltaeh  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
binoxalatu  in  hydrocldorie  acidL  which  taking  half  the  pot- 
ash, the  remainder  becomes  quadroxalate.  The  cr)'stuls 
are  prismatic,  and  are  as  little  soluble  in  wa'Ier  as  those  of 
the  binoxalato. 

The  oxalates  of  potash  are  all  converted  by  a rc<l  heat 
into  caiboruite  of  potash  ; their  composition  was  6rst  ascer- 
tained and  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wollaston  as  affording  ono  of 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  mul- 
tiple proportions. 

Oxalate  and  Birtoxalaie  of  Soda  may  be  formed,  but  they  i 
are  not  employed. 

Oxalate  (f  Lime  is  a very  insoluble  compound,  and  hence 
oxalic  acid  and  lime,  with  certain  restrictions,  are  used  as 
tests  of  each  other’s  presence.  Barytes  and  stmnlia  a1>o 
form  iiiaolublo  conip<iunds  with  oxalic  acid.  Such  metallic 
oxalates  us  are  important  are  noticed  under  the  re^pectlvc 
motaU.  . 

OXALIC  ACID,  the  most  highly  oxygcnattwl  of  all  the 
vegetable  acids,  is  also  the  most  rapid  aud  certainly  fatal  of 


I any  which  are  capable  of  being  crvwtalHzed.  As  the  cryt- 
taU  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts,  mistakes  between  the  two  arc  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Being  likewise  much  used  in  the  arts,  and 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  arid  of  sugar,  it  is  taken 
either  accidentally,  or  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  akin 
to  sugar,  and  therefore  pleasant  and  innocent. 

I To  prevent  confusion  of  the  crystals  of  this  formidable  aein 
with  those  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  former  should  be  coloured  while  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  an  expedient  which  has  not  been  adopted.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  crystals  of  Epsom  sails  have  been 
manufactured  of  a different  shape  by  a peculiar  process  of 
crystallization.  The  taste  is  very  different,  a solution  of 
oxalic  acid  being  intensely  sour,  while  that  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  extremely  biller.  Attention  to  this  point,  ia 
previously  tasting  a small  quantity,  may  prevent  very  seri- 
ous casualties.  Oxalic  acid  not  only  acts  with  violence, 

I but  produces  nearly  the  same  effects  to  whatever  texture  of 
I the  body  it  ia  applied.  The  concentrated  acid,  if  taken  in 
j considerable  dose,  may  cause  death  in  from  two  to  twenty 
j minutes.  ’ AAer  death  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain 
I black  extravaaated  blood,  exactly  like  blood  acted  on  by 
' oxalic  acid  out  of  tho  body ; the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
is  of  a cherry-red  colour,  with  streaks  of  black  granular 
' warty  extravasation ; and  in  some  places  the  surface  of  tbo 
ooat  is  vary  brittle  and  the  subjacent  stratum  eelatinized. 
i Such  arc  the  effects  of  the  concentrated  acid.  When  con- 
I siderably  diluted,  the  phenomena  ore  totally  differenL 
Wlien  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalk  acid,  like 
the  mineral  acids  in  the  same  circumstances  ceases  to  cor- 
I rode;  but,  unlike  them,  it  continues  a deadly  poison,  for  it 
causes  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  tlio  brain,  spine,  and 
: heart.  The  symptoms  then  induced  vary  with  the  dose. 
When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  roost  prominent  symptoms 
are  those  of  palsy  of  tho  heart ; when  less,  fits  of  violent 
tetanus;  and  wlien  still  less,  the  spasms  are  slight  or  alto- 
gether wanting,  and  death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  pure 
narcotism,  like  those  caused  by  opium.’  Very  few  persons 
have  recovered  when  the  quantity  taken  was  considerable. 
(Cliristison  On  P<nsons.) 

To  counteract  the  very  rapid  effects  of  this  poison,  the 
most  prompt  treatment  is  necessary.  Chalk,  magnesia,  or 
even  the  plaster  of  the  room  diffused  through  water,  should 
be  given  without  delay.  The  other  alkatis  are  improiier, 
as  they  form  soluble  salts  with  the  arid,  and  oxalic  acid  is 
an  example  of  a poinon  which  acts  through  all  its  soluble 
chemical  combinations.  Emetics  may  bo  given,  if  vomiting 
box  not  spontaneously  taken  place;  but  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  give  much  warm  water,  as  dilution  only  fai’ilitates 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  induces  its  remote  but 
equally  fatal  effects. 

Notwithstanding  the  formidable  properties  of  this  acid, 
the  agreeable  cooling  effects  it  displa>t  have  led  to  its 
employment  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  or  in  a dilute  solution 
u a refrigerant.  Both  in  this  country  formerly,  and  still 
in  France,  it  is  u>cd  to  quench  thirst,  and  allay  the  beat  of 
the  stomach,  which  prevails  towards  the  later  stages  of  con- 
sumption. But  for  tliis  purpose  citric  acid  or  lemonade  is 
proferable,  as  well  as  safer. 

Besides  the  immediate  danger  from  an  over-done,  there  is 
yet  a remote  source  of  risk  which  requires  notice.  O.xahc 
acid  exists  in  many  vegetables,  in  combinalkm  with  lime 
or  potass,  or  free,  as  in  the  case  nf  the  cicer  arietinum. 
Many  of  these  plnnts  are  used  in  different  parts  of  tbo  world, 
as  salads,  on  account  of  their  refrigerating  quality.  Tl>e)r 
frequent  employment  by  persons  disposed  to  ealculuus  dis- 
eases is  highly  dangerous,  as  they  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  mulberry  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  which  is  not 
only  the  most  painful  of  all  the  stones  found  in  the  biiuian 
kidneys  or  bladder,  but  also  the  must  insidious,  for.  owing  to 
the  maolubility  of  this  compound,  no  deposit  or  sediment  is 
observed  in  the  urine  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
suspicion  of  what  is  taking  place.  (Majendio  On  G'ruoe/, 
2nd  French  edit.)  rcicsR.] 

OXALIC  iETHER  is  prcpareil  by  causing  the  acid  to 
combine  with  the  (Other  in  its  nascent  state;  fur  this  pur- 
pose o(|ual  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  are  disiillcd 
xith  twice  their  weight  of  sulphuric,  aciil.  At  first  alcohol 
and  mtber  distil,  and  then  oxalic  mther,  which  collects  as 
an  oily  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver:  this  is  to  be  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with  litharge 
till  its  boiling-point  attains  36U”:  by  this  the  excesa  of  acid 
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if  icparaled ; and  tha  oxalio  isther,  being  poured  off,  ia  to  be 
redistilled. 

Tlic  properties  of  this  lether  are,  that  it  is  of  an  oily*  ap- 
pearance, bas  an  aromatic  mixed  with  an  alliaceous  odour; 
Its  specific  gravity'  at  45*  is  1*U9'29,  and  it  boils  at  362*.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
test  napers : with  oIcoImI  it  combines  in  oil  proportions:  it 
yields  oxalic  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  by  the 
alkalis  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  com- 
posed of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  • . 36 
One  equivalent  of  aether  • • . 37 

Equivalent  73 

OXALIDA'CE..E  are  polypetaluus  Exogenous  plants 
with  a superior  ovary,  a small  number  of  liypogynous  sta- 
mens, which  are  usually  inunadelphoua,  and  distinct  styles. 
Their  fruit  contains  &ve  cells,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
seeds,  occasionally  expelled  with  violence  by  a sudden  con- 
traction of  the  sides  of  the  pericarp.  Tire  order  is  so  very 
nearlyallicd  to  GeramiaceED  that  it  ran  hardly  be  considered 
distinct.  The  genus  Oxalis  itself  is  called  Wowl-sorrel,  from 
the  acidity  of  the  leaves  and  the  natural  habitation  of  the 
European  species  in  a wild  state ; it  is  however  most  com- 
mon at  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental.  In  the  East  Indies  the  genus  Aver- 
rliua  produces  a fruit(the  Carumbola  or^Blimbiiig),  used  for 
pickling  and  presen  ing ; but  its  extreme  acidity  renders  it 
unsuitable  to  many  persons.  Our  Oxalis  Acetosel1a,ur  com- 
mon Wood-sorrel,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  true  Sham- 
rock of  the  Irish,  instead  of  the  trefoil  to  which  the  name  is 
m^e  commonly  applied.  In  tho  tropical  parts  of  India  is 
an  annual  Oxalis,  called  0.  tensitiva  in  eonsequence  of  its 

(linnated  leaves  being  irritable  like  the  sensitive  plant;  it 
lus  been  lately  ascertained  that  the  European  trefuil  luavod 
species  have  the  same  property,  only  in  a more  feeble  dogroo. 
{liulMin  d«  r.ictuUmie  Hoyale  de  Bruxelift,  vol.  vl. 
No.  7.)  This  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous  in  a hot 
sunny  day. 


u>rulU  haw tM>4>a  iviDntnl ; 2.  Ui«  ov.iry  »Uh  th«  Svt  Uwiiuel  ftytw;  a,s 
trAtM'«rw>  «>f  an  ovary. 

OXAMIDE,  or  OXAL.^MIDE,  is  obtained  by  heating 
oxalate  of'ammonia  in  a retort,  and  also  by  some  other  pro- 
cHsscs.  Tlio  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  deci>mposeil ; amraoniacal, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxido,  and  cyanogen  gases  being 
evohed;  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  on  tho  water  in  the 
receiver,  a dirty  white  substance  is  deposited;  this  is  oxa- 
roide,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  Oxa- 
inide  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  . . 12 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 16 

Two  equi\alun(s  of  hydrogen  . , 2 

One  equivalent  of  02oto  • • • 14 

44 


It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  it  is  formed  by  sepa- 
rating the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  water  = 9 from  one 
equivalent  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  re  53.  Although  it  con- 
tains neither  oxalic  acid  nor  ammonia,  yet,  wlien  ^ilcd 
with  a solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxalate 
of  potash  formed ; it  apoears  therefore  that  it  resumes 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  aecomposing  water,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  alkali.  With  sulphuric  acid  corresranding 
results  are  obtained ; carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases 
are  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed. 

The  properties  of  oxamide  are,  that  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  boiling  water  dissolves 
it,  and  on  cooling,  flocculent  cr}  stals  of  a dirty  while  colour 
are  deposited.  When  moderately  heated,  it  sublimes  un- 
rhang^;  but  when  quickly  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  cyanogen  gas  and  a bulky  coaly  residue.  Dilute 
acids  do  not  alter  it,  but  with  strong  acids  it  suffers  the 
change  already  descried. 

The  production  of  this  substance,  and  the  reproduction  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  have  given  rise  to  some  general 
views  which  have  been  embodk^  by  Dumas.  {Theorie  det 
Amidf$ ; Chimie  uvplique^  aux  Ari$,  t.  v.,  p.  84.) 

OXENSTIERNA,  AXEL.  COUNT,  bom  in  1583,  of  a 
noble  Swedish  family,  studied  in  Germany  at  Rostock,  Jena, 
and  Wittenberg,  in  which  last  university  he  took  deeroes. 
After  bis  return  to  Sweden,  he  followed  the  career  of  diplo- 
macy under  Charles  IX.,  and  was  made  a senator.  Wlien 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne  in  1611,  he  ap- 
pointed Oxenstierna  chancellor  or  prime  minister.  From 
that  time  the  name  of  the  minister  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  his  illustrious  master,  whoso  confidence  he  ftilly 
enjoyed,  and  to  whom  his  abilities  as  a statesman  were  of  the 
greatest  service.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutxen,  in  1632,  Oxenstierna,  who  was  then  on  a mission 
in  another  part  of  Germanv.  imme<liately  repaired  to  the 
camp,  concentrated  the  Swedish  and  allied  forces,  luged  the 
German  princes  to  remain  steady  in  the  cause  of  the  alliance 
^inst  tno  political  and  religious  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
I^*rdinand,and  having  receded  full  powers  from  the  senate 
of  Sweden,  ho  became  the  soul  of  the  Protestant  league  in 
Germany.  The  difficultu's  which  Oxenstierna  had  to  en- 
counter proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of  his  allies  more  than 
firoin  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  however  in 
assembling  tho  States  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Heilbronn,  and 
he  opened  the  meeting  by  a speech.  AAcr  much  opposi- 
tion, he  obtained  a supply  of  money  for  the  Swedish  army, 
and  he  was  himself  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  league.  « 
A succession  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  all  firmed  in  llie  school  of 
Gustavus,  led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  forces  with 
various  success,  while  Oxenstierna  directed  from  Stockholm 
the  diplomatic  negotiations,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  1649,  put  an  end  to  the  Tliirty  Years’  War.  Count 
Oxenstierna's  son  was  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  who 
signed  that  celebrated  treaty.  It  wa.s  to  him  that  tho 
chancellor,  in  reply  to  the  young  man’s  lotleri,  in  which  ho 
had  expressed  himself  with  great  diffidence  in  consequencu 
of  his  inexperience  in  matlers  of  state,  wrote  the  following 
sentence,  which  has  become  proverbial:  ‘ Nesets,  mi  Gh, 
quantilla  prudentin  homines  rogantur'  (You  do  not  know 
vet,  my  son,  how  liltlo  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  man- 
kind). 

Oxenstienia  was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden 
during  the  whole  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  be  con- 
tinued to  be  prime  minister  after  she  had  assumed  the  reins 
ofgoreniment  He  stronglv  opposed  Christina’s  intention 
of  abdicating  tho  crown,  una  wing  unable  to  prevent  this 
act,  he  withdrew  fWm  public  life.  Christina’s  successor, 
Charles  Gustavus,  consulted  him  however  on  important 
occasions.  Oxenitiomadied  at  Stockholm,  in  August,  1654, 
regretted  and  honoured  by  all  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  havo 
been  partly  tho  writer  of  the*  Historia  Belli  Succo-Ger 
roanici,*  published  by  Chemnitz,  and  also  of  the  work  ‘ Do 
Arcanis  Austhacn  Domus  ab  Hippolyto  & Lapide.* 

OXFORD,  City.  [Oxforosiiire.] 

OXFORD,  Bishopric.  [Oxfordshire.] 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  Tho  origin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  is  unknown.  It  is  agreed  upon  among  the  ablest 
investigators  that,  although  this  University  may  1m  traced  to 
very  high  antiquity,  and  beyond  the  age  of  any  satisfactory 
records,  the  illustrious  Saxon  king,  who  is  generallv  said  to 
have  founded  or  restored  it,  really  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
No  document  orwcU-autbenticaicd  history  con  bo  produced 
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m which  the  name  of  Alfred  appears  as  a benefactor  to  this 
University.  It  is  certain  however  that  0.\fotd  was  a place 
uf  study  in  the  rui^n  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  earlier. 

The  first  places  of  education  in  Oxford  apt>ear  to  have 
been  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  These  schools 
wore  either  claustral,  that  is,  appendages  to  convents  and 
other  religious  Louses ; or  secular,  such  as  were  kept  by,  or 
hired  and  rented  of,  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford.  \Vhcn 
many  of  these  secular  scholars  resided  in  one  house,  it  got 
the  name  of  Hall  or  Hostel  (terms  which  arc  not  yet  out  of 
tisei,  and  governors  or  principals  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  discipline  and  the  a^uirs  of  the  house.  But  it  does 
not  appear  ia  what  res|>c<'ts  the  education  in  these  halls 
dilTered  from  that  in  religious  houses,  which  were  the  oldest 
places  of  instruction.  The  schools  were  divided  into 
inar-scluKds,  BU|>histry-srhooIs,  scliooU  fur  arts,  medicine  or 
phvsic  schools,  law-schools,  divinity-schools,  &c.  It  is  diili* 
oufi  to  diK’ovcr  any  traces  of  a regular  plan  of  education  in 
Oxford  before  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  by  Walter 
du  Merton.  Tlie  statutes  of  tiiis  founder  fur  his  college 
are  well  digested : and  they  have  been  adapted  with  little 
ullLTation  to  succeeding  times  in  other  colleges  as  well  as 
his. 

A remarkable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  Oxford  has  only 
been  pul  in  a clear  light  of  late  years,  and  that  by  the  in- 
dustry of  German  scholars.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Vacarius,  a Lombard  by  birth,  established  a school  of  Roman 
law  at  Oxford.  Stephen  after  a time  attempted  to  suppress 
all  instruction  in  the  Roman  law',  but  we  arc  informed  that 
his  attempt  was  not  suct'cssful.  It  is  not  stated  how  it  hap- 
pened tliat  the  school  of  Roman  law  was  still  raaintaineu; 
but  it  was  not  pul  down  at  once,  and  it  atipeare  very  pro- 
bable that  it  subsisted  fur  some  time  afler  tlie  death  of  Va- 
c.mus.  The  pupils  of  Vacarius  were  numerous,  and  ns  many 
of  them  w ere  poor,  ho  prepared  for  their  use  (about  the  year 
1 N'J)  a work  on  Roman  law  in  nine  books,  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pandects  and  the  Oxle.  The  learned  John 
of  Salisbury  was  the  friend  of  V'acarius,  and  though  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  only  one  of  his  numerous  studies,  and 
not  the  chief  uf  them,  hu  was  com]ietently  acquainted  with 
Unnan  law.  and  ilouhtlcss  indebted  fur  his  acquaintance 
With  it  to  the  Oxford  tichool  of  Vacarius.  (Savigny,  (Jif»chiehte 
</r't  liiimiltchen  Rvehts  im  Mittelalter,  4er  band ; Wenck, 
Miigisler  J'acarius,  Lips,,  1820.)  [Vacarius,] 

\'ariou8  nrcounis  are  given  of  the  number  of  students  at 
Oxford  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  w c are  told  by  Wood  in  his  Annals  (vol.i., 

* p.  JUb)  that  they  amounted  to  Uiirty  thousand;  and  even 
when  Merton  College  was  founded,  they  are  said  to  have 
muounledlu  fifteen  thousand.  (Gul.  Rishangcr,  in  Chron. 
auoM$.  Bibl  Colt.,ClAuiU  H.  vi.,  quoted  by  Wixid,  ut  supra,  ' 
p.  '266.)  But  thc&c  numbei'S  are  evidently  great  exag- 
gerations, and  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  bow  any  writers  could 
he  lerl  to  make  statements  so  grossly  improbable.  Slii) 
there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  University  was  tWn  frequented 
by  a great  lumiber  of  students,  and  many  foreigners  resorted  , 
to  it  from  Paris  and  other  places.  I 

The  earliest  charter  of  privileges  to  the  UnirersiU- of 
Oxford  as  a corporate  body  is  uf  the  26(h  Hen.  III.  (rat.  | 
28  Hen.  Ill , m.  6,  ‘ Libertates  roiicessn  Caucellario  Uni- 
versitalis  0\on.’)  It  was  followed  by  charters,  some  of 
fresh  privileges,  and  others  of  general  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  formerly  granted,  in  (he  39th  Hen.  III.,  a.d.  1253; 
ill  the  1 8(h  Edw.  111.,  1344  ; in  the  1 <th and  33rd  Edw.  III. ; 
in  the  Ut  Ilcn.V. ; 37lh  Hen.  VI- ; and  ISth  Hen.  Vlll.  . 
The  last  confirmation  was  in  the  13tb  Elizabeth,  in  the  ‘ Act 
couceriiiiig  the  several  Incorjiorations  of  the  Universities 
(if  O.xford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  , 
Charters,  Liberties,  and  Privileges  granted  to  cither  of 
them.' 

Tho  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Claud.,  D. 
viii.,  contains  an  ancient  copy  of  the  statutes,  privileges, 
and  customs  of  this  University,  upon  vellum,  written  early 
ill  tlic  fifteenth  century,  a beautiful  manuscript.  Another  j 
MS.  in  the  same  collection,  Faustina,  C.  vii.,  contains  an  ! 
(‘numeration  of  the  titles  of  all  the  charters  granted  to  the 
University,  whcUier  of  general  or  individual  privilege,  from 
the  tiiiiu  uf  Henry'  HI.  to  1591,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  rcguliilimi  of  the  assi.se  of  bread  and  bt'cr,  and  the 
supervision  of  weights  and  measures,  were  granted  to  the 
chiuicollor  of  the  Universitv  by  Pat.  32  Edw.  HI.,  m.  5.  i 

'Hie  Kime  jealousy  of  like  authority  of  the  University 
which  exUted  iu  early  Uruea  among  the  townsmen  of  Cam>  J 


bridge,  prevailed  at  Oxford  also.  The  quarrels  botwoon  the 
scholars  and  the  townsmen  often  broke  out  into  open 
violence,  sometimes  accompanied  with  bloodshed.  Matthew 
Paris  makes  mention  of  these  riots  as  eariy  as  1240.  (See 
also  Wood’s  Annala  q/"  the  Unh.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  231,  237,  263, 
367,  412.  456.)  On  several  occasions  the  scholars  quitted 
tho  University  fur  a time.  At  one  period  they  retired  to 
Northampton,  at  another  to  Stamford.  The  most  serious  riot 
on  record  was  on  tho  day  of  St.  Scholastiea  the  Virgin,  Feb. 
10th,  1354-5,  when  many  lives  were  losL  Grossteste,  bishop 
of  Lncoln,  in  whose  diocese  tho  University  then  was,  placed 
the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from  which  hu  released 
them  in  1357,  upon  condition  that  the  commonalty  of  Ox- 
ford, every  year  after,  should  celebrate  on  annivursary  on 
St.  Scholastica’s  day,  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  for  tho  souls  of 
tho  clerks  and  others  killed  in  the  conflict ; and  that  (he 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  three  score 
of  the  chiefest  burcliers,  should  personally  appear  on  the 
said  day  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  mass,  and  offer  at  the  great 
altar  a penny  each.  The  mayor  and  commonalty  at  tho 
same  time  gave  a bond  to  pay  a hundred  marks  yearly  to 
the  University,  as  a compensation  for  the  great  losst^s  oc- 
casioned by  the  fray ; but  the  bond  was  not  to  be  enforced 
so  long  os  the  mayor  and  sixty-two  burghers  came  yearly 
and  performed  the  penance.  This  bond  was  recited  ami 
confirmed  in  a charter  of  inspeximus  by  King  Edward  IIL 
(Pat.  31  Edw.  HI.,  p.  i.,  m.  26.)  After  the  Reformation, 
this  custom  having  been  neglected  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  for  fiAeen  years,  the  University 
sued  the  city  for  fifteen  hundred  niarks.  The  citizena 
' answered,  that  their  penally  w'as  in  the  bond  of  a mass, 
which  was  against  law.  Tno  lords  of  tho  queen’s  council 
however,  before  whom  the  case  was  finally  brought,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  haring  discharged  the  city  from  tho 
arrears,  urder^  that  in  future  the  same  number  of  citizens 
should,  on  St.  Scholastica’s  day.  attend  a sermon  or  com- 
munion at  St.  Mary’s,  offering  each  a penny  at  the  least. 
This  was  subsequently  changed  to  attending  at  the  ordinary 
church  •crv'ice : the  offering  was  made  immediately  aAer  the 
Litany,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  read  at  the  altar.  It 
continued,  with  now  and  then  an  intermission  (tlie  citizens 
being  always  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  penance),  till  1825, 
in  which  year,  on  Feb.  1st,  in  full  convocation,  the  Univer- 
sity seal  was  affixed  to  an  instrument  which  entirely  released 
them  from  its  observance. 

This  University  has  been  long  governed  by  statutes,  or 
bye-laws,  made  at  different  times,  and  confirmed  by  Die 
charters  of  the  kings  of  England.  Those  at  present  in 
force  wore  drawn  up  in  1629,  and  confirmed  by  a charter  from 
King  Charles  I.,  in  1635.  The  corporation  of  the  University 
is  styled  *the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.’ 

The  highest  officer  is  the  clianeellor.  In  (he  thirteenth 
century  the  chancellor  was  styled  the  master  or  rector  of 
the  schools,  and  appears  to  have  derived  bis  authority  front 
tho  bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  were  then  tho  diocesans  of 
Oxford.  The  bishops  confirmed,  while  the  regents  and  non- 
regents  nominated,  the  chancellor ; but  after  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  chancellor  was  elected  and  confirmed  by 
tho  regents  and  non-regenta  only.  At  first  the  election  was 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years;  but  afterwards  for  life.  Still 
however  the  person  chosen  was  a resident  member  of  tho 
University,  and  always  an  ecclesiastic  until  the  time  of  Sir 
John  Mason,  in  1553,  who  was  the  first  lay-chancellor.  It 
was  afterwards  conferred,  at  the  pleasure  or  the  convocation, 
upon  ecclesiastics  or  laymen.  Since  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  in  1667,  it  has  only  been  conferred  upon 
noblemen  of  distinction  who  havo  been  members  of  tho 
University. 

The  chancellor’s  deputy  was  formerly  styled  vicegerent  or 
commissary,  but  fora  long  timo  past  he  has  been  styled 
vice-chancclior.  His  office  is  annual,  though  generally 
held  fur  four  years.  The  vice-chancellor  is  nominated  by 
the  chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  appciints  four  deouties,  or  pro-vice-chancellors, 
who  must  likewise  be  heaos  of  colleges.  During  the 
vacancy  of  chancellor  however,  the  office  is  executed  by  Dio 
seniur  thoolc^ns,  or  canccllarius  notus,  resident  in  the 
University. 

Tho  sencschallus,  or  high  steward,  is  anointed  by  the 
chancellor,  and  approved  by  convocation,  ^le  office  is  for 
life.  The  high  steward  assists  the  chancellor,  vicc- 
chanceller,  and  proctors  in  the  execution  of  tbcir  respective 
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flulios,  and  defends  tbo  riffhts.  customs,  and  liberties  of  the 
Univursiif.  1.'  required  cy  the  chancellor,  be  hears  and 
determinra  capital  causes,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  (lie  pririlegcs  of  the  University,  whenever  a scholar  or 

tnvilegt^  person  is  the  party  offending.  He  also  bolds  the 
University  court-lect  nt  the  appointment  of  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chencellor,  either  by  himself  or  deputy. 

The  office  of  proctor  is  supposed  to  bo  coeval  with  that  of 
cbancollor.  The  duty  of  the  two  proctors  is  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  University  as  to  all 
matters  of  discipline  and  good  order  j they  are  in  fact  the 
acting  magistrates.  Tlicy  must  be  maaters  of  arts,  of  not 
less  than  four  years*  standing,  and  chosen  out  of  the  several 
colleges  by  turns,  according  to  a cycle  framed  in  1629  by 
Dr.  Peter  Turner,  Savilian  professor,  and  Rober  Heggs  of 
Corpus  Colloee,  ami  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  given  by 
Charles  I.  at  that  time.  After  their  election  they  nominate 
four  masters  of  arts  to  be  their  deputies,  or  pro-proctors,  and 
may  depute  their  authority  to  a larger  nurolwr  if  neces- 
sary. 

'the  whole  business  of  the  University  is  transacted  in  two 
distinct  as.semlilles,  termed  * Houses,’  namely,  the  House 
of  Congregation,  and  the  House  of  Convocation.  'The  chan* 
cellor,  or  vice*chanccllor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four 
deputies,  and  the  two  proctors,  or,  in  their  absence,  their 
respective  deputies,  preside  in  both  houses,  where  their 
|>n*scnce  U necessary  on  all  occasions. 

The  business  of  congregation  is  principally  conffnc<l  to 
the  pxssing  of  graces  and  dispensations,  and  to  the  granting 
of  degrees.  Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  that  house,  the 
vice-clianccUor  singlj',  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  have 
an  absolute  negative.  In  the  sole  instance  of  supplicating 
for  graces,  but  in  no  other,  every  member  of  the  house,  in 
addition  to  his  general  right  of  su:fragc,  has  a suspending 
negative  upon  each  grace  for  three  times,  as  the  grace  is 
proposed  in  three  distinct  congregations;  but  previously  to 
tile  fourth  supplication,  he  is  required  to  stale  privately 
to  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  the  ground  and  proof  of 
his  objection,  which  aru  sumnittcil  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house  for  approbation  or  rejection.  Ail  suffrages  for  or 
against  graces  and  dis|K;nsations  in  congregation  are  to  be 
whispered  secretly  into  the  car  of  the  proctor,  by  a majo- 
rity of  which,  given  in  the  words  j^acet  or  non  placet,  the 
fate  of  the  measure  is  ultimately  determined. 

The  power  of  convocation  extends  to  all  subjects  which 
arc  connected  with  tho  affairs  of  the  University.  In 
theeserrisc  however  of  one  particular  branch  of  its  privi- 
leges, the  exaidmg  of  new  or  tho  explaining  of  old  statutes, 
some  rcHtrictiun  is  imposetl.  If  the  statuto  to  bo  explained 
be  a rojal,  or,  os  it  is  commonly  called,  a Caroline  statute,* 
the  royal  permission  is  first  to  be  obtained.  If  it  be  deemed 
advUablc  to  enact  d«  novo,  or  to  explain  any  except  a royal 
statute,  the  measure  must  bo  referred  to  the  hebdomadal 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses;  and  if  this  meeting,  on 
deliberation,  approve  of  the  measure,  it  draws  up  the  terms 
in  whicli  it  is  to  be  promulgated  in  the  House  of  Congre- 
gation, and,  threo  days  after,  proposed  in  convocation. 

As  in  congregation,  so  also  in  convocation,  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chanccllur  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  are 
officially  imested  with  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  pro* 
ceciiings  except  in  elections. 

In  both  Houses,  when  the  negative  of  the  vice- chancel* 
lor.  or  of  the  proctors,  is  not  interposed  (an  Interposition 
almost  as  rare  as  the  royal  veto  in  parhanient),  every  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  the  majority. 

For  the  better  government  of  tho  University,  there  is  also 
an  hebdomadal  meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who  meet 
every  Monday,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  the 
vice'clmneellor.  This  meeting  consists  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, heads  of  houses,  and  proctors,  who  deliberate  upon 
oil  matters  relating  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
University,  and  inquire  into  and  consult  respecting  the  due 
observances  of  statutes  and  customs.  ■ All  the  letters  liko* 
w ise  of  the  chancellor,  in  tho  case  of  dispensations,  which 
are  addressed  to  convocation,  must  be  sanctioned  by  them 
before  they  are  recited  in  the  House. 

In  16U3  King  James  I.,  by  diploma  dated  March  12th, 
groiitcfl  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tho 
privilege  of  choosing  two  representatives  in  pavliamcnl. 

* Til*  Carotin*  italiitM  (raDtmUtrd  Ur  Chajt<?a  I.,  aAd  ranflmiMl  by  conro- 
raiiun.  ;>n-  tliiw  whicli  i*lai«  la  llio  hrlstonv'ibil  nrMinit.  to  the  iKHnlnaUgn 

tA  wiiri  «r«  ra»«il  cvltector*  ta  Leal,  to  Uie  «ImUob  of  prvcim,  ud  tetlw  pro- 
«uiaW(lal  cyct*. 


This  measure  was  oppoeetl  by  tho  House  of  Commons,  but 
ably  supported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  members  are 
chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  regent  and  non- 
regent  roaslors  in  convocation. 

The  following  are  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  with  the  dates 
of  their  respective  foundations:^University  College,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  b72;  restored  before  1249 : Morton, 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264 ; removed  to  Oxford, 
1274;  Exeter,  1314;  Oriel,  1320;  Queen’s  College,  1340; 
NewCullcge,  1386;  Lincoln,  1427  ; All  Souls,  1437;  Mag- 
dalen, 1456;  Brasenose.  1490;  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  1516  ; 
Christ-Church,  1525;  Trinity,  1554;  Su  John's  College, 
1555;  Jesus  Collesre,  1571;  Wadham,  1613;  Pembroke 
College.  1624;  Worcester,  1714;  St.  Edmund  Hall,  soon 
after  1269;  SL  Mary  Hall,  1333;  New  Inn  Hall,  M92 ; 
Magdalen  Hall,  14S7;  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  soon  after  1547. 
It  may  not  bo  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  colleges  are 
corporate  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  called  clcemueynary 
[CoLLEOBsJ,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  corporation  of 
the  University,  with  whicli,  in  the  common  opinion,  they  are 
often  confounded;  a mistake  which  the  dicta  of  eminent 
judges  (Lord  Mansfield  for  instance),  and  still  more  the 
actual  mode  of  administering  tho  affairs  of  tho  University 
at  present,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  create  and  maintain. 
[Univxrsity  CoLLxax,  &c.j 

Tile  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
arc 

1.  Tho ScAoof#,  with  Bodleian  Library.  TheDivinily 
School,  with  the  room  above  forming  part  of  the  Bodleian, 

' was  completed  about  tho  year  1 480 : tho  rest  of  tlio  Schools, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Bodleian,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  by  Thomas  Holt,  of  York,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
l>ccn  tho  architect  of  Wadham  College,  and  of  tho  new 
^adrangle  of  Merton,  both  built  alwut  the  same  lime. 
The  Bodleian  Library  was  first  laid  open  to  the  public  on 
Nov.  8th.  1602,  Attached  to  it  is  the  picture-gallery  of  tho 
University. 

2.  The  Theatre,  built  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1669,  at 
the  expense  of  fifloen  thousand  pounds.  The  upper  part  of 
this  budding  was  used  fur  tho  University  press  till  1713. 

3.  Tho  Athmolean  Mueeum,  built  at  toe  charge  of  tho 
University  in  1683. 

4.  Tho  Clarendon,  completed  in  1712,  partly  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarciidon’i 
* History  of  the  Rebellion,'  tbe  copyright  of  which  was 
given  to  tho  Universitv.  The  printing  for  the  University  was 
carried  on  in  this  building  f^om  1713  to  1830,  when  it  was 
removed  to  tho  newly-erected  printing-house.  The  baso- 
roent-storv  of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a police- 
room,  anti  other  apartments  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment; the  remainder  of  the  building  is  appropriatetl  to 
offices  for  the  despatch  of  University  business,  and  lecture- 
rooms  for  tho  professor  of  experimental  pbilesophy  and  the 
readers  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

5.  Raddiffe't  Library.— munificent  founder  of  Ibis 
library  was  John  Radcliffo,  M.D.,  who  was  born  at  Wake- 
field in  1650.  By  his  will.  13th  September,  1714,  he  sppto- 
priated  40,000/.  for  the  building  and  purchase  of  ihc  ground 
on  which  it  stands;  100/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  1.50/.  per  annum  for  the  librarian.  James  Gibbs, 
o native  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  architect.  Tlie  foundation- 
Slone  was  laid  Juno  16,  1737,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1747.  This  library  was  opened  April  13,  1749,  in 
a public  ceremony  by  tho  trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffc’s  will. 
It  has  been  appropriated  by  a late  resolution  of  the  trustees 
to  the  reception  of  books  in  medicine  and  natural  history. 
In  the  area  of  this  library  a few  antique  marbles  are  de- 
posited, with  a selection  of  casts  from  the  best  statues  of 
antiquity.  Here  also  is  preserved  tho  Corsi  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  marbles  employed  in  tbo  ornamental  ar- 
chitecture ofhoth  antient  and  modem  Romo. 

6.  The  Jiadciiffe  Observatory.— T\\ii  building  was  erected 
out  of  tbe  funds  of  Dr.  Raddino  by  the  trustees  of  his  will. 
It  comprises  a dwelling-house  for  the  observer,  apartments 
fur  observation  and  lectures,  as  well  as  rooms  fur  an  assist- 
ant-observer, and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  astronomical  in- 
struments. The  fuunilation-stmio  was  laid  Juno  27.  1772. 
Tbe  original  architect  was  Mr.  II.  Keene,  The  building 
was  altered  and  compleiod  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt.  The 
Radcliffe  trustees  appuiiil  the  observer,  who  nominates  his 
assisUnt. 

7.  The  Umpertily  the  great  iucrcase  of  bust 
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h«M  rendered  it  neceaeary  to  hare  more  extensire  premises, 
the  delegates  of  the  press  were  empowered  by  convocation,  in 
I BUS,  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  ground  north  of  Wor* 
cesier  College,  for  the  erection  of  a new  building.  The  pre- 
sent building  was  commenced  in  1 826,  from  a design  made  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Robertson.  The  entire  front  and  the  south  wing 
were  flnishod  in  1627;  the  north,  which  was  commenced  in 
IH29  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blore,  was  com- 
pleted in  tho  following  year ; und  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  houses  for  the  su^^erintondenls,  an  engine- 
house.  strong-room  for  standing  tyi>c,  &c. 

Beside  these  buildings,  there  is  a Botanic  Gard/>n,  con- 
taining about  five  acres,  originally  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Jews  in  Oxford.  The  entrance  gateway,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  exocnted  by  Nicholas  Slone,  is  decorated  with  a 
bust  of  the  founder.  Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby,  by 
whom  these  premises  were  purchased  and  improved  at  an 
oxpcnce  of  5t>U0f.  in  1632. 

The  Professors  of  the  University  are,  like  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, paid  from  various  sources ; some  from  the  Uni4oraily 
cheat,  others  by  the  king,  or  from  estates  left  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are— the  regius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law, 
incdicino,  Hobrevr,  and  Greek,  upon  the  fuundalion  of  King 
Henry  VIII.;  the  Lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity; 
the  Savilian  professors  of  geometry  and  ostrunoiny;  Dr. 
White’s  professor  of  moral  pliilosophy;  tho  Camden  pro- 
fessor of  untient  history  ; Tuinline’s  pmlccior  in  anatomy  ; 
a professor  of  music ; two  professors  of  Arabic,  otie  of  whom 
is  called  the  Lord  Almoner's  Reader ; a botanical  professor ; 
a professor  of  poetry ; a regius  professor  of  modern  history 
and  modern  languages,  founded  by  King  George  II.  in 
1724;  an  Anglo-Saxon  profeasor;  the  Vinerian  professor  of 
common  law ; a clinical  professor ; the  Aldrichkn  professors 
of  anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  chemistry ; a 
prufes!(or  of  political  oconom? ; a professor  of  Sanscrit ; 
I..oe's  lecturer  in  anatomy;  and  readers  established  by  grant 
from  tho  crown,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  mineralogy, 
and  in  geology.  Several  of  these  professors  give  uo  lectures; 
a circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
antient  studies  of  the  University  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
civil  law  for  instance ; but  more  particularly  in  consequence 
of  the  practical  change  which  in  the  course  of  time  has 
taken  place  in  the  system  of  teaching.  The  instruction  is 
now  given  to  the  undergraduates  by  their  tutors  in  the 
respective  colleges,  and  the  University  merely  determines 
the  course  of  instruction  and  superintends  and  directs  the 
examinations  which  it  requires  the  students  to  submit  to  as 
a preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  a degree. 

The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  of  the 
different  colleges  and  balls  of  Oxford,  at  the  end  of  1839, 
was  6440. 

(Wood’s  Annah  (ff  the  Univ«rtity,  edited  by  Guteb ; 
Chalmers's  Hietory  of  the  Coltegee,  Haile,  of  Oxford, 
3 volt.  Svo.,  1810;  Oxford  Unit.  Calendar,  to  which  last 
Work  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particular  information 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  University,  its  scholarships,  ex- 
aminatiuiK.  prises,  &c.) 

OXFORD,  EARL  OF.  [Harley] 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a midland  county  of  England,  hounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  cast  by  Buck- 
inghamshire; on  ifie  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  by 
Berkshire;  on  the  west  by  Glouccstorsbiro,  and  on  tho 
north-west  by  Warwickshire.  Its  Rgure  is  very  irregular: 
the  greatest  length  is  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  east, 
from  the  three  shire-stones  at  the  junction  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Kcnnet  with  the  Thames,  near  Reading  in  Mrkshire, 
61  miles:  its  breadth  isvery  variable : in  the  northern  part, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  nurford  to  the  banka  of  the  Ouse 
near  Buckin^am,  it  is  .32  miles ; but  to  the  north  of  Oxford 
city  tho  breadth  conlraeU  suddenly  to  about  7 miles;  and 
in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  oounty  it  never  exceeds  16  miles, 
and  has  that  breadth  only  for  a short  space,  between  Abingdon 
and  Tliame.  The  arum  is  trstimaied  at  766  square  miles:  it 
is  in  size  ihu  thirty-first  of  the  English  counties,  being  rather 
smaller  than  Surrey,  but  larger  than  Berkshire.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1821,  was  136,971  ; in  1831  it  was  162,166;  show- 
ing an  increase  in  ten  years  of  15,186,  or  more  than  II  ]>er 
cent.,  and  giving  2ul  inhabitants  to  a «|uare  mile;  m 
amount  of  population  it  is  the  thirtieth  of  English  counties; 
in  density  of  population,  the  twentieth.  Oxford,  the  shire 
town,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cliarwell  with  tho  Isis  or 
Thames,  61  miles  from  London  Paul's)  in  a straight 


line  west-north-west ; 67  miles  fri>m  tlic  General  Post-office, 
which  is  close  to  St.  Paul's,  by  the  Ludlow  and  Worcester 
mail-road  through  Uxbridge,  Beacon^flcld,  and  High  Wy- 
combe ; or  60  miles  by  the  Cuermartben  and  Gloucester 
mail-road,  through  Hounslow,  CoInbrook,  Maidenhead,  and 
Henley. 

Surface  and  Ge<0hgical  Character. — The  southern  part 
of  (he  county  is  occupied  by  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which 
extend  across  the  southern  extremity  from  Bucking- 
hamshire on  the  east  to  Berkshire  on  the  south-west.  l*hese 
hills  are  composed  of  chalk,  and  form  part  of  that  extensive 
range  of  chalky  elevations  which  extends  through  tbe 
counties  intervening  between  Norfolk  and  Wiltshire,  and 
which  encloses  on  that  side  tbe  chalk  basin  of  London. 
The  outer  or  north-western  escarpment  of  (hose  hilk,  which 
is  the  steep  side,  crosses  the  cc'aniy  from  norlh-cnst  to  south- 
west, near  Slokenchurch,  Nuffield,  and  Clicckindun  or 
Chalkemlen.  This  escarpment  is  known  on  the  i astern  side 
of  the  county  as  Siokenrhurch  Hill.  On  the  weiilcrii  side, 
on  the  summit,  is  Nuffield  Common,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  767  feet.  Netllebcil  Hill,  near  Nuffield  Common,  is  820 
feet  high.  The  Thames  flows  through  a winding  valley  or 
deprcs-iion  traversing  this  chalk  range.  The  Clitltorns  were 
formerly  occunied  by  a forest  or  thicket  of  bccch  trees,  whicli 
arc  the  trees  best  adapted  to  tho  soil.  Tlicre  arc  still  several 
licech  wooils  or  plantaiiuns,  though  a large  ^ art  of  the  sur- 
face is  now  occupied  as  arable  land  or  as  sheep-walks. 

From  the  foot  of  these  hills  tho  lower  formations  of  the 
cretaceous  ^roup  crop  out.  The  upper  green-sand  scarcoly 
appears,  being  almost  lost  in  the  chalk  marl  which  overlies 
and  in  the  sault  which  underlies  it:  the  gault  has  been 
sometimes  designated  Tetsworth  blue  marl  or  Tetswurth 
clay,  from  the  village  of  Tetsworth  near  Thame,  or  (from  its 
j suitableness  to  the  growth  of  the  oak)  ' oak-tree  soil.'  The 
iron-sand  or  lower  green-sand  crops  out  from  boncaih  the 
gault,  and  with  its  subordinate  beds  of  ochro  is  found 
covering  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  the  upper  oolitic  formations 
on  tbe  summit  of  Sholover  Hill,  which  hill  has  an  elevation 
of  699  feet. 

The  upper  division  of  the  oolitic  series,  comprehending 
the  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  Kimmcridgc  beds,  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  iron-sand.  These  oolites  rise  to  their 
highest  point  in  this  countv  in  Shotover  Hill,  on  the  surmnit 
of  which  they  are  covered  by  the  iron-sand  andochre.  These 
beds  are  quarried  atGarsinclon,  not  far  from  Oxford,  on  the 
south-west  of  Shotover  Hill. 

Tlie  surface  occupied  by  those  formations  from  tho  chalk 
marl  inclusive  forms  an  undulating  tract  without  any  lofty 
hills:  each  group  of  formaiions  occupies  a strip  of  surface  of 
varying  breadth,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west 
across  that  narrow  part  of  the  county  which  lies  south  of 
Oxford.  The  Kiinmeridge  clay  does  not  appear  on  tho  cast 
of  Shotover  Hill. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to  the  cast  of 
that  city,  the  coral  rag,  one  of  the  formations  of  tho  middle 
division  of  oolites,  forms  an  elevated  platform  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Charwell  and  the  Tliame.  Becklcy,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  this  platform,  is  its  most  elevated  point : 
on  the  southern  side  it  gradually  subsides,  the  strata  dipping 
in  that  direction.  This  formation  is  not  found  on  the  eoatem 
side  of  the  county,  but  on  the  western  side  it  extends  acrosa 
the  Thames  into  Berkshire:  the  Thames  flows  through  what 
appears  to  be  a breach  formed  by  subsequent  denudation  in 
I this  range.  The  blue  clay  or  Oxfonl  clay,  which  forms  tlio 
lowest  member  of  the  middle  oolite  group,  sejiarating  tho 
' coral  rag  from  the  lower  oolites,  crops  out  from  beneath  tho 
coral  rag,  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  county  as  far 
as  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Witney,  and  Bamplon,  near  which 
towns  the  line  of  junction  between  this  and  the  subjacent 
formations  may  be  traced.  The  tract  occupied  by  the  Ox- 
fonl clay  is  for  the  moat  part  low  and  Hat.  It  forms  tho 
valley  of  the  Isis  or  Thames  above  Oxford.  On  tho  eastern 
side  of  (he  county  tho  Portland  Ik'ds  of  the  upper  scries  of 
oolites  rest  immediately  on  the  Oxford  clay,  the  intermctiiaio 
formations  not  being  found. 

Tho  resJ  of  the  county,  except  the  valley  of  the  Cliarwell, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  upwnni,  is  occupietl  Ly 
tho  lower  division  of  tiie  oolites.  Tho  upper  beds  of  this 
division,  which  are  probably  coenbrash  berls,  are  often  of  a 
pasty  or  chalky  consistency  and  colour.  Tho  forest  mavhlc. 
unolher  formation  of  this  division,  has  obtained  its  name 
from  Wichwood  forest  near  Burford,  whore  it  is  found.  It 
is  a UmestoDo,  eusccptible  of  a tolerable  polish,  aod  occ»- 
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tionally  used  as  a coarse  marble.  It  conaUts  of  thin  ilaty 
beds,  seldom  having  a thickness  of  tvo  or  three  feet,  and 
ported  by  loycri  uf  clay  varying  in  thickness  from  less  than 
an  inch  to  a fiot.  The  calcareous  slate  of  Stoueslleld  near 
Woodstock  probably  belongs  to  tho  same  part  of  the  series 
as  the  forest  marble:  it  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  va< 
riety  of  its  organic  remains,  among  which  are  tho  spoils  of 
bircu,  land  animals,  amphibia,  sea  shells,  and  vegetables. 
This  slate  consists  of  two  fissile  beds  of  buff  or  grey  oolitic 
limestone  called  *pcndle:'  each  bed  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
and  is  separated  oy  a bed  of  loose  calcareo-siliceous  sand- 
stone calle<l  * race.’  The  pendle,  after  being  quarried,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a winter's  and  the  blocks,  being 

struck  on  their  edge  with  a mallet,  freely  separate  into  slates 
sufficiently  thin  to  afford  a light  material  fur  roofing,  llie 
quarries  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Bvenlode,  near  the  village 
of  Stoncsfleld,  not  far  from  Blenheim:  they  have  been 
wrought  from  a remote  period,  and  give  employment  at  pre- 
sent to  many  labourers.  The  great  oolite  U quarried  near 
Burford ; and  these  quarries  supplied  the  stone  of  which  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  (Loudon)  is  builL 
The  lower  division  of  the  oolites  fiirm  the  mass  of 
a well-defined  range  of  bills  rising  fVom  the  valley  occupied 
by  the  Oxford  clay.  The  cornbra.sh  is  generally  found  on 
the  first  acclivity,  rising  above  the  va  ley ; the  forest  marble 
and  calcareous  slate  crop  out  from  beneath  the  cornbrash, 
and  form  the  slope  above  it ; and  the  great  oolite,  emerging 
from  beneath  these,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  hills.  In 
extensive  districts  however,  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Noithampton,  some  causes  have  led  to 
tho  denudation  of  the  cap  of  the  great  oolite  In  several  places, 
causing  it  to  terminate  on  the  north-west  in  a low  terrace, 
and  exposing  the  subjacent  beds  of  ferruginous  sands  and 
sandstone.  Numerous  insulated  mosses  oT  the  great  oolite 
are  scattered  throughout  the  space  thus  denuded,  sometimes 
forming  the  caps  of  hills,  and  in  the  regular  plane  of  the 
strata,  at  other  times  forming  extensive  masses  in  the  valleys 
or  low  grounds,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and  disposed  in 
considerably  inclined  planes,  tKus  appearing  as  if  tncy  had 
been  precipitated,  pernaps  by  waters  undermining  the  sub- 
jacent sandy  beds,  into  their  present  situation.  The  denuded 
parts  occupied  by  the  ferruginous  sands  extend  over  the 
grealer  part  of  the  county  north  of  Deddington  and  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  and  occupy  the  greater  pari  of  the  valley  of 
the  Evenlude.  Between  the  great  oolite  and  these  sandy  and 
sandstone  beds  a thick  clay  is  generally  found ; and  beneath 
the  sands  is  found  a sandy,  gritty,  micaceous  marl,  generally 
deriving  a green  colour  from  a oopious  admixture  of  sub- 
oxide of  iron,  and  containing  beds  of  gritstone,  some  of  which 
are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  while  others 
are  much  harder,  ana  are  quarried  for  nagstones,  troughs, 
and  other  coarse  pur)>oses.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
oolitic  and  arenaceous  formations  contains  some  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  county.  EpwoU  Hill,  near  the  border 
of  this  county  and  Warwickshire,  U 836  feet  high.  Edge 
Hill  is  close  to  the  border,  but  just  within  Warwickshire. 

The  lias  beds,  which  underlie  tho  oolites,  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  valley  of  the  Cliarwcll  on  the  north-eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county,  and  again  in  a projecting  portion  on  the 
north-western  border  near  Chipping-Norton ; but  the  extent 
of  country  occupied  by  them  is  very  trifling. 

Hydrography  and  Communicalionf.^Oxtoxiii^ntc  is  al- 
most entirely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Tliamcs. 
I'he  Stour,  an  affluent  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  rises  just 
within  the  north-western  boundary  ; and  tho  Ouse,  in  the 
tipper  part  of  its  course,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
and  receives  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries  from  that  part  of 
the  county;  but  the  districts  watered  by  these  streams  arc 
too  small  to  require  further  notice. 

The  Thames,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  upper 

Eart  of  its  course,  the  Isis,  first  touches  the  county  a little 
eiow  Lechlado  in  Gloucestershire,  at  which  (own  toe  navi- 
gation commences.  From  below  Lccblade  it  flows  along 
the  border  between  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  until  it 
finally  quits  the  latter  county  a little  below  Henley.  The 
length  of  this  part  of  its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
70  miles.  Its  course  from  Lechlado  is  easterly  to  below  the 
junction  of  the  Windnish ; then  north-north-east  to  below  the 
junction  of  the  Evenlode ; from  thence  suutli-south-east, 
though  with  many  windings,  past  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
the  UharwelL  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  it  receives  the 
Ock,  Dorcbesttfi  when  it  receives  the  Thame,  and  Walling- 


ford in  Berkshire,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  near  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire:  below  thej  unction  uf  the  Kennel  its  course 
is  first  north-east  then  north-west  to  Henley,  just  below 
which  it  leaves  Oxfordshire  altogether. 

The  Wmdrush,  Evenlude,  Charwell,  and  Thame  belong 
chiefly  to  Oxfordshire.  The  Wmdrush  rises  in  the  Cotswuld 
Hills,  on  the  border  of  Worcestershire  and  Glouvcster^b^rt^ 
and  afrer  flowing  about  16  or  18  miles  through  tho  latter 
county,  enters  Oxfordshire,  through  which  it  has  a farther 
course  of  about  the  same  length  (making  32  to  36  miles  in 
allX  passing  Burford  and  VVilncy  into  the  Thames,  into 
which  it  flows  byscveral  channels.  It  is  not  navigable, but 
turns  many  mills. 

The  Kvenlode  risos  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  in  Glou- 
cestershire,, and  enters  Oxfordshire  about  9 miles  from  its 
source,  having  previously  skirted  the  border  for  a short  dis- 
tance: its  course  through  Oxfordshire  may  be  computed  at 
22  miles,  making  about31  altogether  It  passes Charlbury. 
It  receives  several  small  tributaries;  one  (7  miles  long) 
from  Great  Rullwright  near  Chipping-Norton,  just  as  it 
enters  the  county,  aud  one  (the  Glyme,  12  miles  long)  also 
from  (he  neighbourhood  of  Cliipping-Norton.  The  Glymc 
passes  Woodstock  and  flow’s  through  Blenheim  Park,  where 
it  expands  into  a large  sheet  of  water.  Neither  tlie  Even- 
lode  nor  any  of  its  tributaries  is  navigable,  but  they  turn 
many  mills. 

Tbo  Charwell  rises  near  the  village  of  Charwellton  in 
Northaroplonshire,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Thames. 
About  9 miles  from  its  source  it  enters  Oxfordshire  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  county,  and  has  a farther 
course  of  about  30  miles  (making  39  altogether)  past  Ban- 
bury to  Oxford,  where  it  ji'ins  the  Thames;  part  of  this 
course  is  on  tho  border  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire. It  receives  a number  of  small  tributaries,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Sorbrook  from  the  border  of  War- 
wickshire. and  the  Ray  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
cester. The  Charwell  it  not  navigable:  there  are  many 
mills  both  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Thame  rises  at  Stewkley,  between  Aylesbury  and 
Fenny-Stralford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  flow’s  south-west 
17  or  18  miles  to  the  town  of  Thame,  where  it  touches  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire:  for  about  b miles  farther  it  skirts 
the  border,  and  llien  entering  the  county  flows  through  it 
about  10  miles  (making  32  or  33  miles  altogether)  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  ^ra  Thame  to 
Dorchester,  15  miles. 

Tho  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  commences 
at  Longford  in  Warwickshire,  between  Coventry  and  Nun- 
eaton, where  it  unites  with  the  Coventry  Canal,  315|  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  It  enters  Oxfordshire  near  tho 
nortl>ern  extremity  of  the  county,  some  miles  north  of  Ban- 
bury, and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Chirwell  southward  to 
Oxford,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Tnames,  192  feet  abuve 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  first  act  fur  making  this  canal  was 
passed  a d.  1769;  the  last  act  relating  to  it  was  passed  in 
1829.  This  canal  forms  part  of  one  main  line  of  inland 
navigation  between  London  and  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  mi<Uand  iron  district,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
&c. ; also  between  London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
An  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  conveyed  by  it  from  (he 
Warwickshire  and  South  Staffordshire  coal-fields  to  Oxford 
and  other  towns  on  the  Thames. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  The 
road  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail 
enters  tho  county  at  Honley-upun-Thames,  and  runs  by 
Netilebed,  Bensington,  and  Dorchester  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  by  W'ltney  and  Burford  into  Gloucestershire. 
That  traversed  by  tlie  Ludlow  and  Worcester  mail  enters 
the  county  near  Stokenchurch,  and  runs  by  Tetsworth  and 
Sliotovcr  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  Woodstock  and 
Chipping-Norton  to  Mureton-in  the-Marsh.  Gloucester- 
shire. The  road  travelled  by  the  Stroud  mail  branches  off 
from  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail-road  at  Dor- 
chester, and  runs  to  Abingdon,  just  before  entering  which 
it  crosses  the  Thames  and  quits  the  county.  The  road  tra- 
velled by  the  Birmingham  mail,  before  the  formation  of  the 
rail-road,  enters  the  county  between  Aylesbury  and  Bices- 
ter, and  runs  by  Bicester  and  Banbury  into  Warwickshire. 
There  are  no  rail-roads  in  Oxfordshire.  Tlie  London  and 
Birmingham  line  passes  several  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
through  Nortbaffiptonshire  and  Warwickshire. 
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Affriculiure.—The  cliraate  of  thU  county  it,  on  the  whole, 
Colder  than  its  situation  in  the  central  part  of  tho  island 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  hilly  lands  in  thenorih- 
wustern  ptfrt  arc  exposed  and  bleak ; and  the  influence  of 
the  winds  is  onlv  partially  checked  by  the  low  stonc*walls 
which  form  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  fields.  The  poorer 
chalky  soils  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chiltcm  Hills  are  late 
in  brutging  crops  to  roatunty.  But  notwitl^tanding  this 
circumsianoc,  tiio  county  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
roost  productive  agricultural  counties  of  England;  and 
some  of  tho  land  is  of  a quality  which  can  scarcely  bo  sur- 
pa.s)>ed  anywhere. 

Tho  soli  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes; — 
the  rich  red  loam,  the  ttonebrash,  tho  chalky,  and  the  irre- 
gular loams  ; and  sands  and  gravels,  which  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  of  the  foregoing.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Report 
of  Oxfordshire,  states  the  proportions  of  these  soils  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Red  land 
Sionebrash 
Chiltern  chalk 
Miscellaneous 


79,635  acres. 
164,023  „ 

64.776  „ 

166,100 


Total  . . 474,836  acres. 

The  red  land  is  partly  in  old  grass,  in  which  state  it  is 
very  valuable,  and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  land.  A great 
portion  of  this  division  was  formerly  disposed  in  common 
fields  and  consequently  poorly  cultivated.  The  enclosure 
and  division  of  these  lands  have,  in  many  cases,  doubled 
tlieir  annual  produce.  A finer  tract  of  land  than  this 
red  loam  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  is  neither  heavy 
nor  light,  wet  nor  dry,  but  easily  worked  at  all  times;  and 
the  crops,  with  a very  slight  attention  to  Uie  cultivation, 
amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  Tlic 
land  lets  ut  a high  rent,  but  the  tenant  can  well  afford  it, 
his  crops  being  certain,  and  almost  always  very  abundant. 

The  stonebrosh  district,  which  extencls  from  the  borders 
of  Glouccstorslure  across  the  country  to  the  north  of  Ox- 
ford and  Whitney,  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  red  land; 
but  it  is  easily  worked,  and,  having  a porous  subsoil,  is  not 
oflen  iniured  hv  rain.  The  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed 
stone,  chiefly  chalk  and  sandstone.  The  subsoil  is  gone- 
rally  porous.  Very  fine  marl  is  frequently  found  at  a small 
depth  under  the  surface;  and  where  the  aoU  is  of  a li^ht 
quality  with  little  cohesion,  the  application  of  marl  is  highly 
advantageous. 

Tlte  chalk  district  is  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  Tho  chalk  is  generally  covered  to  a certain  depth 
with  a light  calcareous  loam,  evidently  (produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  tho  chalk  and  the  mixture  of  organic 
matter  in  a stato  of  decay.  Flints  of  various  shapes  are 
mixed  up  with  the  loam,  and  in  some  places  are  supposed 
to  be  essential  to  the  fertility.  The  low  lands  in  the  valleys 
through  which  the  rivers  now  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  tnc  finest  herbage,  and  maintain  much  cattle.  A part 
aUo  is  cultivated  as  arable  land,  and  in  the  hands  of  regular 
gardeners  would  make  excellent  market-gardens;  as  it  is. 
It  nnxluces  great  crops  of  barley,  clover,  beans,  and  wheat, 
ana.  when  properly  managed,  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

Besides  these  distinct  soils,  there  are  many  of  a mixed 
nature  varying  in  texture  and  quality  without  any  regu- 
larity. Where  they  are  incuml^nt  on  a porous  subsoil, 
they  are  mostly  fertile.  Some  few  consist  of  poor  sands  or 
wet  clays,  which  form  the  extremes,  and  are  very  unpro- 
ductive until  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  marling 
or  draining. 

The  land  in  this  county,  as  in  many  others,  was  formerly 
ploughed  in  high  broad  ridges,  wherever  the  moisture  could 
not  readily  sink  through  the  subsoil.  These  ridges,  so  often 
described,  were  made  by  repeatedly  ploughing  towards  the 
same  line  in  tho  middle  of  the  ridge.  All  the  good  soil  was 
thus  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and  the  deep  furrows  be- 
tween the  ridges  were  completely  stripped  to  the  subsoil. 
Tlte  consequence  was,  that  much  good  soil  was  buried,  and 
half  the  surface  produced  little  or  nothing.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  correct  this  and  to  lay  the  lands  into  neat  and 
muderalc  stitches,  so  that  the  crown  and  furrow  might 
alternately  occupy  the  same  line.  It  took  some  time  to 
undo  what  many  years  bad  been  employed  io  effecting,  and 
some  caution  was  requireil  not  to  proceed  too  rashly  in  this 
reform.  If  the  good  soil  of  the  crown  were  buried  at  once 
in  the  deep  furrows  in  order  to  level  the  »urface»  the  crops 


would  be  very  deficient.  The  only  rational  plan  is  to  proceon 
slowly,  forming  a narrow  stitch  in  the  old  funuwa  und  gra- 
dually widening  it  and  raising  it,  till  the  old  high  stitch  is 
divided  into  two  moderate  ones.  Where  the  subsoil  is  po- 
rous or  the  land  has  been  efficiently  underdrained,  it  may 
be  ploughed  flat  without  risk  or  danger,  and  the  crop  will 
be  better  and  more  equal. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  now  in  common  use  in 
Oxfonlshire  are  greatly  improved.  The  old  plough  with  a 
straight  wooden  turn-furrow  and  a pair  of  wheels  in  front, 
which,  with  four  horses,  scarcely  ploughed  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  in  a summer's  dav,  is  now  seldom  mot  with.  But 
more  horses  are  still  used  than  strict  economy  would  war- 
rant, and  the  time  ucrupied  in  labour  is  seldom  more  than 
seven  or  at  most  eight  hours  in  the  day,  except  in  harvest. 
Tlic  walk  of  the  horses  and  men  is  sluggish. 

Threshing-machines  have  been  erected  cn  many  of  the 
larger  farms,  but,  from  the  great  outcry  against  them,  they 
are  not  in  general  use  at  this  time  on  inodcralc-sizcd  furnis. 
The  farmers  prefer  allowing  their  men  to  thresh  by  tho 
task,  as  it  keeps  up  a habit  of  industry  and  prevents  their 
becoming  idle  when  other  work  is  slack.  But  if  the  time 
lost  in  threshing  by  the  flail  were  appHcnl  to  draining,  marl- 
ing, or  burning  the  soil,  the  increase*!  crops  would  soon 
show  whether  machinery  employed  in  husbamlry  to  lessen 
manual  labour  be  profitable  or  not. 

Improved  implements,  such  as  scarifiers,  grubbers,  and 
drilling-machines,  of  various  constructions,  arc  used  in 
most  districts,  having  bien  introduced  by  some  spirited 
proprietor  or  extensive  farmer.  If  they  are  not  always 
found  so  useful  as  the  inventors  of  them  would  wish  ihu 
farmers  to  believe,  they  excite  reflections  and  comparisons 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  tho  old  mode  uf 
cultivation  and  to  the  economy  of  labour. 

There  arc  some  largo  estates  in  the  county,  the  properly 
of  noblemen  and  men  of  fortune,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  county  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporations. 
These  last,  being  let  fiir  terms  of  years  or  lives  renewable  at 
: different  )>criods,  arc  not  in  general  so  well  cultivated  or  so 
highly  improved  as  where  the  leasers  are  more  certain.  Short 
leases  witn  rcslrictive  clauses  are  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  but  these  are  very  little  more  advantageous  to 
cither  landlord  or  tenant  than  when  tlio  farm  is  held  at 
will.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a certain  course  of  crops 
! without  destroying  every  chance  of  improvement  in  tho 
system  adoptetf. 

i The  course  of  crops  on  the  light  loams  is  ba^ed  on  tho 
I Norfolk  rotation,  but  gcucrally  with  the  addition  of  uii 
extra  crop  or  two  after  the  wheat,  such  as  beans  and  oats. 
Although  this  gives  more  crops  of  corn  in  the  six  years, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  on  any  but  the  richest  land 
it  is  eriually  profitable,  except  wlwre  there  are  mea«lows 
attached  to  the  farm  on  which  the  proper  quantity  of  stock 
can  be  kept  to  produce  sufficient  manure.  Where  man- 
gcl-wurzol,  tares,  or  other  crops  for  cattle  or  slicep,  arc 
taken  instead  of  turnips  in  the  recurrence  of  the  fallow 
crop,  the  four  years'  course  will  in  general  keep  the  light 
londs  cleaner  and  in  better  heart  at  the  least  expense.  In 
the  heavier  aoils  which  have  been  drained,  or  have  a porous 
iubsoil,  the  convertible  system,  having  half  the  land  in 
artificial  grass  and  half  cropped,  is  preferable ; in  that  rose 
the  course  is— turnips  or  other  roots, — barley  or  oats, — clover 
and  gross  seeds,  to  remain  three  years  or  more, — wheat, — 
beans ; the  beans  first,  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  drilled  so  an 
to  admit  the  hoe  freely.  Tlte  manure  is  given  to  the  tur- 
nips abundantly.  A small  dressing  on  the  grass,  when  it 
is  ploughed  up  for  beans,  may  be  advantageous  to  the  sue* 
ce^ng  wheat  crop;  but  if  the  grass  has  been  fed  off  moro 
than  once  with  sheep,  this  will  not  be  required. 

Tho  turnips  were,  till  witbin  late  years,  almost  invariably 
sown  broadcast.  Tlie  hoers  were  expert,  and  the  ground 
appeared  well  covered,  if  the  turnips  escaped  the  fly.  Many 
farmers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  wide  rows  and 
ploughing  between  them  ; but  tho  example  of  some  gentle- 
men and  opulent  farmers  has  much  shaken  the  faith  in. 
broadcast  turnips : and  wherever  tho  row  culture  has  been 
once  fairly  adopted,  ciipccially  in  tho  heavier  loams,  it  has 
in  no  case  been  abandoned.  It  is  not  the  superior  weight 
of  the  turnip  crop  alone  wliich  renders  this  method  prefer- 
able, but  the  more  perfect  stirring  of  the  soil  and  deepening 
of  ila  staple  when  laid  in  narrow  and  high  ridges.  Whots 
the  turnips  ue  given  to  sheep  on  the  ground,  they  uro  cut 
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into  ftlicei  or  strips  bjr  a machine,  and  given  in  troughs, 
uhich  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  ruldiug; 
and  if  they  are  carted  oflf  to  the  caillo-yord,  the  ridge^i  give 
great  facility  to  thu  carls,  the  wIiccIh  of  which  run  in  the 
furrows,  as  well  os  the  horse  which  draws  them.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  cuUivuiion  of  mangel-wurzel,  which  is 
always  in  rows,  has  much  diminished  the  prejudice  against 
turiiiiM  in  this  way. 

The  ewn  crop*  are  very  generally  drilled,  and  the  hand- 
hoeing  of  wheat,  just  as  it  Wgins  to  tiller  in  spring,  is  gain- 
ing  ground,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  average  prvMluce 
of  this  important  grain. 

On  most  of  the  stitf  soils  wheat  is  still  most  commonly 
sown  on  a complete  fallow,  and  no  doubt  the  Dnest  crops 
are  thus  obtained.  The  only  question  is  the  exiMiise.  The 
land  U cleaner,  ro<|uirea  less  manure,  and  is  in  bolter  con- 
dition after  the  wheat,  than  if  a crop  of  beans  or  tares  had 
nrecedwl.  But  a whole  year  is  lost  every  fourth  year,  and 
less  food  is  produced  for  cattle ; consequently  less  manure 
made.  If  all  this  be  taken  into  con»ideration,  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  intervals  between  the  fallows  will  soon 
b«  apparent;  the  best  farmers  Gnd  it  so.  Where  the  land 
has  b«n  falIowe<l  for  wheat,  very  goo<l  crops  of  barley  arc 
produced  after  the  wheat,  and  (Ins  practice,  however  much 
condt>mned  by  the  modern  rules  of  agriculture,  hasnotwiih- 
slanding  many  abettors.  Goo«l  wheat  land  will  produce  hea- 
Vior  barley  thkn  light  turnip  land ; and  hence  it  isossertc'ilby 
some  that  barluv  i;,  belter  after  wheal  than  after  turnips,  but 
no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  this  crop  will  a'.sert  this 
1o  be  the  case  on  the  lighter  and  iioorer  soils.  The  finest 
barley  grows  on  good  rich  land  after  a fallow  without  ma- 
nuring, but  this  is  loo  expensive  a plan,  as  the  same  land 
Would  produce  a much  more  valuable  crop  of  wheal. 

Beans  ore  usually  dibbled  across  the  siitcbes.  Women 
put  them  in  by  a line  with  a short  dibble.  They  are  gene- 
rally pul  in  too  close : the  rows  are  seldom  above  a foot 
apart,  and  Ihe  beans  about  three  or  four  inches  distant  in 
the  rows.  This  is  proved  by  their  often  dibbling  nearly  a 
sack  in  an  acre.  The  land  is  ploughed  l>efure  Clirislmas, 
and  the  beans  are  dibbled  os  early  as  the  weather  permits ; 
sometimes  in  January,  and  generally  before  Murcli.  Tliey 
ore  hood  by  hand  as  soon  ns  tliey  have  four  leaves.  By 
having  the  rows  across  the  lino  of  ploughing,  Ihe  ground  is 
more  easily  cut  with  the  hoe  and  laid  level.  A second  hoe* 
ing  is  given  when  the  beans  are  a foot  high,  and  the  weeds 
which  rise  in  the  rows  are  pulled  out  carefully  by  hand. 
To  have  the  work  well  done  costs  from  ten  to  twelve  shil- 
lings per  acre  for  the  two  hoeiiigs ; it  is  often  done  fur  less, 
but  there  is  little  saving  in  liaving  it  done  imperfectly.  It 
often  depemU  on  the  care  lakcn  in  luKiing  the  beans  whe- 
ther a crop  of  w heat  may  be  obtained  after  them  on  a single 
ploughing  or  not. 

Clover  and  ryc-grass  arc  usually  sown  among  the  barley, 
either  senaralely  or  mixed.  The  rye-graw  alone  is  admi- 
rable fuoii  in  spring  fur  ewes  and  lambs.  The  clover  is  usu- 
ally mown  for  hay,  and  when  the  two  arc  mixed,  the  hay  is 
not  only  more  readily  made,  but  the  crop  is  heavier;  the 
rye-grass  shoots  above  the  clover  plant  and  interferes  very 
little  with  its  growth,  Kyc-grass  however  must  not  be 
allowed  to  form  its  scciIh,  for  in  that  case  it  imjKiverishes  the 
soil,  and  the  wheat  crop  suflfors  in  consequence. 

The  cultivation  of  sainfoin  on  the  chalky  loams  is  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  farmers  on  such  soils.  Wherever 
there  is  chalk,  sainfoin  will  thrive,  and  continue  to  yield 
both  hay  and  pasture  fur  many  years.  When  it  wears  out 
at  last,  and  is  ploughed  up,  the  soil  is  found  greatly  improved 
for  corn.  By  means  of  sainfoin  many  a |)Oor  chalky  farm 
has  become  profitable,  and  yielded  a oouble  and  triple  rent 
of  what  it  diu  1>crore.  Its  value  is  fully  appreciated  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

The  meadows  in  this  county  which  lie  along  the  banka 
of  the  rivers  are  productive  of  excellent  herbage;  and  the 
hay  of  some  of  the  upland  meadows  cannot  be  surpassed. 
This  may  be  supposed  from  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil  in 
many  places.  Tlicro  are  scarcely  any  irrigated  water- 
meadows.  The  old  pastures,  which  have  been  in  that  stale 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  many  would  think  it  a 
sacrilege  to  break  up,  produce  rich  but'er  and  good  cheese 
With  proper  management.  But  many  of  the  postures  are 
neglected:  rank  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  aud 
ant-hills  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  surface.  A 
little  attention  would  make  them  much  more  nrcKluctivo. 
la  seme  situations,  wbwa  the  soil  is  light  and  uiable*  and 
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where  the  hcibago  is  not  of  the  finesit  quality,  the  plough, 
in  spile  of  prejudice,  would  greatly  improve  them  eveti  if 
laid  down  again  in  a few  years.  The  dread  of  not  obtaining 
a good  sward  again  is  lomoved  by  the  improveil  meihod  of 
laying  down  arable  land  to  grass  ; and  the  expei  ieiico  of 
the  value  of  newly-sown  pastures,  when  fed  offal  fiist.soon 
reconciles  the  farmer  to  the  ploughing  of  old  grass.  Many 
a rich  meadow  has  no  doubt  been  ruined  by  ploughing  it  up 
and  taking  succeskivo  crops  of  corn,  but  tins  i*  the  abuse  of 
the  system.  Kich  grass  may  be  let  alone,  but  that  which 
is  inferior  may  bo  improved  by  a course  of  arable  culliva* 
lions.  Within  a reasonable  dUtanco  of  Oxfonl,  and  betweeti 
that  city  and  London,  the  fatting  of  calves,  by  allowing 
them  to  suck  the  cows,  is  preferred  to  making  butter.  The 
trouble  and  expense  are  much  less.  There  is  no  milking 
nor  churning;  a man  and  a buy  can  manage  twenty  cows 
easily.  In  summer  there  arc  mure  calves  suckled  than  there 
are  rows  ; and  as  the  milk  fuIUoff  the  proportion  is  lessened, 
till  it  requires  two  or  three  cows  to  fatten  a calf.  They  are  of 
readysale  when  fat : and  young  sucklers,  tiueo  or  four  days 
old,  are  rea<lily  pnreha-sed  from  the  dairies.  A calf  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old.  which  costs  about  twenty  shillings  at  first, 
will  sell  for  4/.  i0r.io5/.,  giving  3/.  lU.t.  to  4l.  for  the  milk  it 
has  sucked.  Tins  U a cunsblerable  produce  frotu  one  cow 
in  full  milk.  Butter  would  not  produce  so  much  ; but  thu 
value  of  the  porkers  futlvd  on  the  skimmed  milk,  when 
added  to  the  pmducc  of  the  butter,  will  give  more  than  this. 
A careful  dairy  man  who  attends  to  his  bu-iness  make.s  llie 
most  that  can  well  be  got  from  the  c<>ws.  Suckling  requires 
les-s  attention,  and  is  ihcrefuru  preferred  by  many. 

The  farm-ho’.ses  in  Oxfurdsbiru  are  mostly  good  and 
active;  and  if  too  many  are  often  put  logcilicr  to  a plough 
or  waggon,  they  are  the  fuller  and  sleeker  for  il.  If  the 
farmer  likes  to  spend  part  of  his  profits  in  having  a team  of 
fine  Alt  horses,  il  is  his  concern;  but  if  ho  prefer  other 
comforts  to  the  sight  of  a fine  team,  he  may  save  a con- 
siderable portion  (if  his  cxiwnditure,  by  making  his  hor»cs 
do  more  work,  and  put  out  llictr  whole  strengtk.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  corn  in»ide,  but  not  much  fut  on  the 
ribs,  to  do  a full  day’s  work.  The  Oxfordshire  waggons 
have  nothing  rcinaikablo  in  them;  they  arc  light,  und 
similar  to  the  Berkshire.  Single-horse  carts,  which  are  in 
general  so  much  more  handy  and  useful,  are  only  used  by 
a few  of  these  proprietors  and  farmers  who  have  la.d  aside 
old  prejudices,  and  can  appreciate  improvements,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  m.ty  come.  Light  single- horse  wag- 
gons, which  have  many  advantages  in  sumo  countries,  arc 
unknown  in  most  parts  of  Rnglund  : on  a hard  road  they 
are  even  preferable  to  carts,  both  as  to  convenience  and  tho 
load  they  will  carry.  Tlic  mode  of  feeding  the  horses  in 
summer  by  soiling,  chietly  with  taros  and  cut  clover,  is  very 
g;encral,  and  to  Ih'  commended.  If  the  cows  were  kept  m 
the  stable  during  tho  heal  of  the  day  in  summer,  uiul  in  the 
cold  nights  of  winter,  more  milk  and  butter  would  W pro- 
duced, and  the  manure  would  well  repay  tho  troubh;  of 
giving  them  cut  food.  Some  intelligent  farmers  have' 
adopted  this  plan,  and  a very  few  feed  the  cows  in  stalls  or 
sheds  all  the  season. 

The  cows  usually  met  with  in  this  county  are  of  various 
breeds,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietors,  somo  pru- 
furring  the  finely  proportioned  Devonshire  cows,  some  the 
poor  ill-shaped  .^Idcrneys,  with  their  rich  yellow  cream. 
Some  have  cows  of  the  old  long-horne<l  breed,  hut  those  are 
not  nowr  very  common.  The  improved  short-horns  arc  now 
tho  favourite  breed,  both  for  the  dairy  and  for  calves : tlu'V 
fatten  off  readily,  and  always  obtain  fair  prices.  Tlie  small 
Ayrshire,  than  which  a neater  or  more  useful  cow  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  is  not  very  common,  at  least  of  the  true  bret;d ; 
but  those  who  have  tried  them,  and  reared  them  on  the 
landswhere  they  were  afterwards  to  be  fed,  have  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  They  unite  the  qualities  of  the  Aldemcys 
and  short-horns,  and  may  probably  be  crossed  with  either, 
as  rich  milk  or  a good  carcass  is  considered  to  be  must 
desirable.  It  is  a general  observation  in  all  dairies 
that  the  cows  brc«l  at  home  are  superior  to  those  of  tho 
same  breed  brought  from  a distance.  Most  dairymen  buy 
cows  with  their  young  calves  or  ready  to  calve,  and  it  is 
only  tho  produce  of  some  favourite  cow  which  is  roared 
now  and  then.  These  heifers  having  been  well  fed, 
winter  and  summer,  from  their  birth,  make  fine  cows,  even 
if  the  breed  bo  not  tho  best.  In  tho  rich  vale  of  the 
Thame  tho  cows  arc  chietly  of  the  short  horn  breed,  and 
purclusod  in  calf  at  tbrae  yooraold.  In  these  rich  paa- 
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luren  thej  will  thrive,  wherever  they  tuay  liavo  been  bred ; 
hut  if  they  come  from  o rich  country,  and  are  Iransplaniod 
on  a poorer,  they  will  not  thrive  so  well.  The  short-horn 
breed  it  too  largo  for  a poor  soil ; the  .Ayrshire  or  North 
Devons  are  belter  in  such  situations.  The  latter  are  very 
good  when  they  happen  to  milk  well,  but  they  often  get  fat 
at  the  expense  of  their  milk.  The  Glamorgan  cows  are 
still  in  repute  with  some,  but  they  are  generally  superseded 
by  the  ahort-hom  and  the  Devon.  For  fatting  calves, 
quantity  of  milk  is  of  more  importance  than  richness.  In 
wia  respect  the  Teeiwater  breed  is  pre-eminent. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  ‘ View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oxford- 
shire,” reckons  the  average  of  butter  made  every  week  on 
rich  pastures  throughout  the  year  at  from  5lbs.  to  filbs.  per 
cow.  This  will  give  from  260lbs.  to  312lbs.  per  cow  in  the 
year,  which  is  far  above  the  highest  average  stated  iii  any 
other  county.  We  had  occasion  before  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duce of  a cow  on  very  rich  pasture  in  an  adjoining  county 
to  be  about  200  lbs.  in  the  year,  and  we  arc  indined  to 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  [BrcKiNOHAMSHiRE.j  If  we  sup- 
pose his  calculation  to  l>e  for  nine  or  ten  months  only,  the 
two  results  will  approach  more  nearly. 

Tliere  are  some  learns  of  oxen  for  the  nlough,  but  they 
become  fewer  every  year.  In  spile  of  all  that  h.is  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject,  and  (ho  many  calculations  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation  with  oxen  compared  with  hotics, 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  former,  every  spirited  farmer 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  ox  tenm,  and 
using  horses  instead.  The  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  is  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  a man  who  strives  to  introduce  eco- 
nomy of  lime  and  active  progress  in  his  work.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  see  two  active  horses  walking  briskly  with  one 
plough,  white  four  heavy  oxen  creep  on  with  anuther.  to 
iiccome  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  oxen.  The  oxen 
are  fatted  off  without  working;  and  if  this  does  not  give 
so  fine-grained  beef,  it  puts  more  money  into  the  farmer's 
pocket,  which  is  an  irresistible  argument. 

Sheeparean  important  object  with  the  Oxfordshire  farmer, 
and  are  in  general  well  managed.  The  breeds  are  chiefly 
the  Leicester  and  South  down,  and  crosses  between  these 
and  the  Coiswold.  which  produces  a good  sheep  for  some 
situations.  The  pure  breeds  seem  however  to  be  preferred. 
Where  fine  mutton  and  good  wool  arc  an  object,  the  South- 
downs  stand  furemO''t;  where  quantity  of  meat  and  wool 
are  to  bo  ubiained  in  a short  lime,  and  at  the  least  cx{>ense, 
the  Leicesters  have  the  preference.  On  short  grass  the 
South-downs  thrive  beat;  in  rich  meadows  the  Leicesters. 
Thu  iiUTcasod  cultivation  of  turnips  tnci  coses  (he  number 
of  sheep  kept  and  faded.  On  a moderately  light  soil  with 
a porous  subsoil,  the  fanner  will  thrive  best  who  can  main- 
tain and  feed  the  largest  flock  of  sheen  on  his  arable  land. 
The  turnips  and  sheep  arc  the  basis  of  all  impioved  culti- 
vation of  such  lands.  The  raising  large  crujU  of  turnips 
on  ridges,  and  cutting  them  all  fur  the  sheep  and  larob.s. 
will  enable  a tenant  to  live  and  realise  a fair  profit  where, 
without  these  two  impruvemenis,  lie  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  pay  a moderate  rent. 

Largo  hogs  arc  piized  in  Oxfordshire,  where  enormous 
boars  are  reared  and  fatted  to  be  converted  into  brawn. 
But  experience  proves  that  a moderato-sized  pig,  which  is 
prolific,  and  at  the  same  titiio  fattens  at  an  early  ago,  is 
much  more  protiiable.  A cottager  will  have  a profit  on 
fatting  his  small  hog  to  ten  score,  while  the  farmer  will 
loose  money  with  a liuge  animal  which  attains  twenty  or 
twenty-five  scoie  when  fat.  Aciosswiih  thc.->mall  Chinese 
imnroies  almost  every  native  breed,  by  lessoning  the  size 
and  producing  more  numerous  litters. 

The  fullowiiig  are  the  principal  fairs  in  Oxfordshire:— 

Brampton,  March  26,  Aug.  26  ; Banbury,  Thursday  after 
Jan.  iH,  secoud  Thursday  Wfore  Easter,  Holy  Thursday. 
Aug  1.t,  Out.  30;  Biuesier.  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whil- 
klunday,  Aug  d,  Dec.  17;  Buiforu,  last  Saturday  in  April, 
JuU6;  Charlbury,  Jan.  1,  second  Fiiday  in  Lent,  Siucond 
Friday  after  May  12,  Oct.  12;  Chipping-Nurton,  March  7, 
May  6,  July  18,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  .3,  Nuv.  8;  Deddinghara, 
Aug-  21,  Nuv. 22;  llenloy.  March  7,  Iluly  Thursday;  Ox- 
funl,  May  3.  Monday  after  Sept.  1;  Thamo,  Easier  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1 1 ; Watlinglon,  April  5,  Saturday  before  Oct.  lU; 
Witney.  Tliursday  in  Easier  week.  Aug.  24.  Thursday  before 
Oct.  lU,  Thursday  after  Dec,  1 ; Woodstock,  Tuesday  after 
Candlemas-day,  April  5,  Oct.  2,  Dec.  17. 

Divmont,  Tuicus,  ^-c.— Oxford  U divided  into  fourteen 
humiiedS)  as  foUowi 


Tlaadmi*. 

Stbuiioo. 

Porwiti'Mi. 

Bainpton  . 

w. 

42,070 

14,710 

Banhury  . 

N. 

21,230 

11.449 

Binfield  • 

S.E. 

23,040 

8.6U7 

Bloxham  . 

N. 

27,710 

8.706 

Bullington  Central  Sc  E. 

46.6.30 

12.867 

Chadlington  , 

N.W. 

69,990 

14,976 

Dorchester 

Central 

11.280 

3.257 

Ewelmo  . 

S. 

26,t90 

6,226 

lAiigtrco 

8. 

21,820 

4.077 

Lowknor 

S E. 

19,780 

6.U96 

Pirton 

S.E. 

14,190 

3,319 

Ploughley  . 

N.E. 

69,680 

14,060 

Thamo 

R. 

10,690 

4,734 

Wooiton 

Central 

67,690 

17,907 

City  and  Liberty 
of  Oxford  . 

JCeutral 

6,700 

22,186 

467,380 

162,166 

Oxfordshire  contains  the  city  and  univer^tity  of  Oxfortl. 

the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Banbury  and  Woodstock, 
and  the  market-towns  of  Banipton,  Bicester,  Burford.  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  Ileiilev-upon  Thames,  Thame,  Watlington, 
and  Witney.  Of  tliesc,  B.ampton  (population,  in  1831, 
16U3),  B.anbury  (population,  in  1831,  3737),  Bicuster 
(population,  in  1831,  2868),  and  WoonsTOCR  (population,  in 
1831,  1380,  but  parliamentary  liinlts  much  enlarged  by 
Boundary  Act),  arc  described  in  their  lespcctive  articles. 
The  others  we  shall  notice  here. 

Oxford  is  on  the  left  or  north-cast  bank  of  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Charwell,  which 
flows  on  the  oast  side  of  the  town.  The  Isis  is  divided  at  and 
near  the  town  into  several  channels, 

Ttie  origin  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  Tlio  name  is  probably 
derived  from  there  having  been  a ford  or  passage  for  oxen 
across  the  Thames  here:  it  was  written  by  the  Saxona 
Oxaayopu,  and  in  Domesday,  Oxoneford.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century  a monastery  was  founded  here  and  dedi- 
cated to  (ho  Holy  Trinity.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  coined  at 
this  town  money  which  bore  the  inscription  Oesnafordia. 
In  the  Danish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  injured  or 
destroyed.  Edmund  Ironside  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year 
1016,  probably  hy  assassination.  Canute,  his  successor, 
fVequenlly  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  here  several  times.  Harold  Haixifout.  son  and 
successor  of  Canute,  wa.s  crowned  and  died  at  Oxforrl. 

On  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  townsmen  of  Oxfonl  refused  to  admit  the  Normana, 
and  in  the  year  1067  the  (own  was  stormed  by  William. 
In  coiiM-qtieneo  of  this  disaster  or  of  the  other  oppressive  mea- 
sures  of  the  government,  it  suffered  so  much,  tliat, accord- 
ing to  Domesday  Book,  only  243  houses  were  able  to  i>ay 
Uie  tax,  while  478  liouses  were  so  ‘wasted  and  decayed,’ 
that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  it ; yet  the  unhappy  towns- 
men were  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much  a.>i  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Osiifessor.  Further  to  bridle  any 
attempt  at  revolt,  a castle  was  built  by  Robert  de  Oilli,  or 
Oilgi,  on  the  site  now  partly  occupied  by  the  county  gaol 
and  the  house  of  correction.  The  foundation  of  Osency 
Abbey  by  Robert  do  Oilli,  nephew  of  the  builder  of  the 
castle,  ami  the  erection  of  a new  hall  or  palace  by  Henry  I., 
contributed  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  (own.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Stephen  (a.z>.  U 39),  Oxford  was  the 
scene  of  a tumult,  in  which  some  persons  of  consequence 
were  slain,  and  in  eoiuequcnco  of  which  two  bishops  and 
other  persons wcrcapprehemled.  In  the  sub>cquont  civil  war, 
the  Empress  Maud  was  besieged  in  Oxford  Castle  by  Ste- 
phen. but  escaped  in  the  night  with  three  attendants,  and 
the  castle  surrendered  next  morning.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  tho  empress,  with  her  otlcndaiiM, 
clothed  in  white,  passed  unnoticed  through  the  posts  of  tho 
hesifgers,  and  crossed  the  Thames,  whicli  was  frozen  over, 
on  foot.  The  aceommudaliuD  between  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.,  by  which  the  civil  war  between  those  princes  was 
terminated,  took  place  at  a council  held  at  Oxford.  Several 
councils  of  stale,  ur  parliaments,  were  held  at  0.xford  in  the 
following  reign-H. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  great  dissensions 
arising  from  the  theological  or  other  disputes  among  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  retired  in  a body  to  Stamford  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  university  and  town  suflured  much  at  the 
same  period  from  a pestilence,  which  carried  oil’  a fourth 
part  of  (he  students, 
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The  doctrines  propagated  by  WickliflTe  oceuioned,  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  much 
discussion  and  dissension  at  Oxford,  insomuch  that  at  one 
period  the  University  was  threatened  with  dissolution. 
Tlicso  tuiDulu,  together  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses, 
which  occurred  several  years  after,  much  depressed  the 
place,  and  a dreadful  pestilence  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Huitry  VII.  nearly  depopulated  the  city  and  tho  colleges. 
The  same  reign  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  tho  studv  of 
Greek  by  Erasmus,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  1408.  The 
troubles  of  the  Reformation  further  tended  to  depress  the 
University.  In  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary’s  reign,  those  of 
bibhoi>s  Ridley  and  Latimer  (October,  and  a few 

months  later  that  of  archbishop  Cranmer  (March,  1 556),  took 
place  at  Oxford,  in  front  of  Baliol  College. 

In  tho  reigns  of  Elirabeth.  James  1.,  and  Charles  I.,  the 
University,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town  much  de- 
pended, recovered  in  a great  degree  from  its  previous  de- 
pression, and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  after  once  or 
twice  changing  masters,  Oxford  became  the  head-quarters 
of  tho  king,  who  collected  here  those  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  adhered  to  him.  The  members  of  the  University 
supported  the  royal  cause  with  great  zeal;  but  Oxford  was 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the 
parliamentarians  under  Fairfax.  The  University  was  de- 


pressed under  the  Commonwealth,  but  revived  on  the 
Kcstoralion,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  parliaments 
were  held  at  Oxford,  A.n.  1665  and  1681.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  tho  University  Armlv  resisted  the  illegal  proceed- 
ings of  that  prince,  who  paid  Oxford  a visit,  and  sternly  re- 
buaed  and  then  expelled  the  contumacious  members, 
whom  however,  from  motives  of  fear,  he  afterwards  restored. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  Jacobite  principles;  and  in  1715,  during  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland,  General  Pepper,  with  a body  of  dragoons, 
took  possession  of  the  city,  confined  the  students  to  their 
rusncclivo  colleges,  and  after  apprehending  some  individuals 
and  seizing  the  property  of  others,  retired  to  Abingdon.  A 
regiment  of  foot  was  aHorwards  quartered  at  Oxford  to  over- 
awe the  disaflfected. 

Tho  city  lies  on  a point  of  land  nearly  insulated.  The 
city  and  liberty,  exclusive  of  tho  borough  of  Woodstock  and 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  Blenheim  park,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  liberty,  comprehended,  in  1S31,  an  area  of 
3400  acres.  On  theeaul  it  is  bounded  by  the  Charwell  or 
Cherwell,  on  the  south  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Isis,  and 
on  tho  west  by  the  smaller  channels  of  that  river.  It  is  irre- 
gularly laid  out ; the  two  principal  linea  of  street  are  Bridge 
Street,  Pish  Street,  the  Com  Market,  and  St.  Giles’s  Street, 
which  form  one  lino  running  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
Abingdon  road  to  the  Woodstock  and  Birmingham  road: 
and  (Magdalen)  Bridge  Street  and  High  Street,  which  run 
from  the  J»ndon  road  on  the  east  into  Fish  Street  and  the 
Com  Market  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a H ^*th  the  lino 
just  de>cribed.  The  other  streets  arc  for  the  most  j^rt 
parallel  to  these,  or  open  into  them  at  right  angles.  Tho 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  meadows. 

Oxford  has  much  increased  of  late  years;  new  streets, 
elegant  houses,  both  in  rows  and  detached,  and  a number  of 
smaller  tenements,  have  been  erected.  Tho  streets  arc  well 
paved  and  cleansed,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  police 
and  ntghl  watch,  which  are  regulated  by  tho  University  au- 
thorities, and  maintained  at  their  expense,  arc  very  effective. 
Thu  public  buildings,  chiedy  connected  with  the  University, 
uru  numerous,  and  many  of  them  striking  from  their  mag- 
nitude, antiquity,  or  beauty.  \ 

On  entering  tho  city  on  tho  east  side  by  the  London  road,  : 
over  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  buildings  of  Magdalen  Cul-  1 
lego  present  themselves  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge  Street, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Charwell.  The 
college  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Qflcenth  ren- 
tur),  and  present  some  very  curious  features.  The  hall, 
chapel,  cloisters,  and  entrance  tower  arc  antient ; the  tower 
is  chameteriaed  by  elegance  and  simplicity ; it  is  crowned 
with  eight  rich  pinnacles.  Queen’s  College,  in  High  Street, 
is  of  Grecian  architecture.  Nearly  opposite  to  Queen's  is 
UiiivcrsiU  College ; it  presents  a front  of  more  than  260  feet 
to  High  Street,  and  has  two  gateways,  each  surmounted  by 
a tower;  t^e  architecture  presents  soracexamples  ofltaliau 
details,  mhigled  with  more  aniicnt  (or  Gothics  forms.  On 
the  same  sine  of  High  Street  os  Queen 'a  is  All  Souls’  Col- 
lege, nt  tho  eoroer  of  tho  opening  from  High  Street  into 
Uadetiffo  Square.  It  haa  a Batew  Ay,and  toms  other  Gothic 


porliona  of  good  perpendicular  character,  but  these  antient 
parts  are  mingled  with  other»  of  later  and  incongruous  archi- 
tecture. Several  parts  of  tho  interior,  separately  consid.-  eil. 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  opening  from  the  High 
Street,  just  referred  to,  presents  numerous  edifices  of  striking 
character.  Tho  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  All  Souls'  Cul- 
lege,  and  the  buildings  of  the  now  extinct  foundation  of 
Hertford  College.  On  tho  western  side  is  Brasen-Nose  Col- 
lege, the  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly  of  the  earlier  pan  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  modern  alieratioiis 
or  additions;  the  eiiirunce-gate  is  a fine  Gothic  composi- 
tion, with  very  good  delniis.  Between  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  opening  from  the  High  Street  are  St. 
Mary’s  church,  forming  the  south  side  of  Radcliffu  Sijuare, 
the  RadchflTe  Library  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the 
Schools  forming  the  north  side.  Near  the  Schools  ilm  square 
communicates  with  Broad  Street  and  Holywell  Street, 
which  form  a line  ]>arallel  to  High  Siroet.  St.  Mary's  is  a 
fine  church,  of  good  perpendicular  character,  except  the 
steeple,  which  isofdvcoraiedcliaracter.and  aporch  which  is  of 
laterand  incongruous  architecture,  with  twUied  pillars.  The 
church  consists  of  a spacious  nave  and  aisles,  and  a chancel 
without  aisles.  The  steeple  is  plain,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  Tho  total  height  is  18U  feet.  The  members  of  tho 
University  commonly  attend  divine  service  here.  The 
building  which  contains  the  RadcIiiTe  Library  has  a rustic 
basement,  forming  a regular  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  of 
100  feet  diameter  ; from  this  basement  rises  a cinmlar  story 
divided  into  sixteen  compartnicnis  by  pairs  of -Corinihiaii 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a balustrade,  the  compart- 
ments being  occupied  alternately  by  windows  and  niches. 
An  upper  circular  story  of  much  smaller  diameter,  sur- 
mounlt^  by  a cupola  and  lantern,  completes  the  elevation. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  adorned,  and  the  whole  building 
constitutes  one  of  the  roost  striking  edifices  in  the  city.  Thu 
’ Schools,'  With  the  picture-gallery  and  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  ^rm  a quadrangle  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  adjoins.  The  architecture  of  the  Schools  is  ciiieliy 
Gothic,  the  exterior  of  a debased  character,  except  soniu 
small  portions,  which  are  of  fine  composition  : the  interior 
of  the  Divinity  School  is  fine,  especially  the  roof.  The  Bod- 
leian or  public  Library  is  one  of  ibe  most  valuable  in  Europe: 
the  picture-gallery  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  To 
the  north  of  the  Schools  is  an  open  square,  tno  north  side  of 
which,  towards  Broad  Street,  is  formeo  by  the  Clarendon  ( for- 
merly the  University)  Printing-Office,  a fine  building  of  two 
stories,  1)5  feet  long,  with  a Done  portico.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1711,  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh.  Ncor  tho 
Clarendon  Printing-Office  is  * tho  Theatre.'  used  fur  tho 
more  public  or  solemn  assemblies  of  the  University,  and 
calculated  to  bold  nearly  4000  persons.  It  is  a commo- 
dious building ; the  part  opposite  the  Divinity-Srhool  has  a 
fine  elevation  adorned  with  Ckirintliian  columns.  Tlio  Uni- 
versity press  was  formerly  worked  in  the  Theatre,  ami 
many  of  the  books  printed  in  it  have  a representation  of  the 
building  as  a vignette  in  the  tillc-pagc. 

I'he  Museum,  sometimes  dtstmguisherlas  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  occupies  a building  adjacent  to  the  Tlicatre.  Tho 
collection  was  originally  formed  by  tbo  Tradcscant-s  cele- 
brated naturalists  and  lierbalials  of  Lambeth  near  London, 
augmented  by  Ashmole.  who  presented  it  to  tho  University 
rAsiiMonK),  and  further  augmented  by  Dr.  Plot  and  Edward 
Llwyd,  the  first  keepers  of  the  Museum,  by  Borlasc,  the  his- 
torian uf  Cornwall,  and  by  Reinhold  Foster.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Not  far  from  the 
Museum,  situated  back  from  the  main  streets,  are  Lin- 
coln, Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges.  Tbc  chapel  of  Exeter 
College  is  a neat  Gothic  erection  of  perpendicular  character. 
On  the  north  side  of  tho  tuun,  not  far  from  the  Clarendon 
Printing-Office,  is  Wudharo  Cxillcgc,  the  architecture  of 
which  presents  an  intermixture  of  Italian  features  with  tho 
older  fiothic  stylo. 

In  tho  notice  uf  the  above-mentioned  buildings  wo  havo 
arranged  them  according  to  their  locality,  proceeding  from 
the  I,ondon  entrance  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  near  the  southern  or  Abingdon  entrance,  which 
is  by  a long  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  over  the  arms 
of  the  Isis  or  Tiiaines.  Cbrist-Church  Allege  is  on  tlio 
eastern  side  of  Fish  Street,  and  consists  of  the  great  qua- 
drangle, and  another  quadrangle  railed  Peckwatcr,  besides 
smaller  portions.  The  buiMings  arc  nartly  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  perpendicular  date;  but  chiefly  belong  to  a later 
period*  Tlta  hallt  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsev,  is  very  fin« 
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•nd  tho  entrance  tower,  containing  the  great  bell,  'Tom  of 
Oxfoi-d,’  tt  much  admired.  Near  tho  college  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ'Church,  which  is  so  cDclosed  by  college  build- 
ings and  by  gardens,  that  no  good  view  of  the  whole  can  be 
well  obtained.  It  forincrlv  made  part  of  the  monistery  of 
St.  I'rideswilde.  founcled  about  a.d.  727,  for  nuns,  afterwards 
occupied  by  secular  canons,  and  afterwards  by  regular  canons 
of  St.  Austin.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope  at 
the  de>ire  of  Wulsey.  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cardinal’s  mtendwl  college  of  Chrisi-Church,  and  was  sub- 
se^^uently  (a.d.  by  Henry  Vlll.,  made  the  seal  of 

a bishopric.  The  church,  which  is  inferior  to  most  of  our 
cmliedraU,  is  in  the  sha]>e  of  a cross,  with  a tower  and  spire 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  nave 
ond  choir  have  each  two  side  aisles;  the  north  tran- 
sept has  an  aisle  on  the  west  side ; the  south  transept  an 
aUlo  on  the  east  side.  Tho  dimensions  arc  given  by 
Browne  Willis  as  follows: — length  134  feet  (1334  feel 
Britton's  Cathfdral  Antiquities) ; breadth  of  body  and  side 
aisles  54  feel  (32  fi'cl  10  inches,  Britton);  length  of  the 
transepts  from  north  to  ^oulh  102  feet ; the  north  transept 
is  longer  tlisn  the  south  by  one  arch;  the  height  of  the 
roof  in  the  western  part  is  414  i in  the  eastern  part  or 
choir  part,  on  account  of  the  vaulting.  4 feet  lower ; the  height 
of  the  steeple  is  1<4  feel  (U6  fcol,  Britton).  On  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  arc  two  large  chapels,  the  Dean’s  Cha|icl 
and  the  Latin  Chapel ; and  on  the  south  stdo  of  the  building 
arc  the  cloisters  and  the  cliapter-huusc,  and  some  other 
apartments.  The  general  character  of  the  building  is  Nor- 
man (or,  os  it  is  sometimes  called,  ' Saxon  *),  with  additions 
and  insertions  of  later  date.  Some  of  our  anliquarios  have 
ascribed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  Ethdrerl  II.  (ad. 
1002  or  1004) ; others,  with  belter  reason,  fix  the  erection  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  chapter- house  is  of  later  date  than 
the  main  building,  and  is  a valuabto  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  with  a doorway  of  cnrirheil  Norman : tho 
tower  is  of  plain  early  English  architecture,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cloisters  are  of  perpendicular  dale.  The  roof  of  the 
choir  is  curiuuslv  and  beautifully  groined,  with  pendants. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  many  purtiuns  doserving  of 
attention  ; some  of  tlio  most  striking  parts  aro  of  perpendi- 
cular character.  Tho  cathedral  is  not  unfrcqucnlly  over- 
looked by  those  who  visit  Oxford,  their  attention  being 
drawn  rather  to  the  colleges  than  to  this  church.  Oxford 
cathedral  is  iho  chapel  of  (Jbrist-Church  College. 

In  the  same  line  of  street  with  Christ-Church  College  are 
the  churches  of  St.  Ablate,  St.  Martin  (or  Carfax  church), 
8t.  Michael,  and  St,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St  John's  Col- 
lege. The  college  is  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture; the  church  of  Su  Michael  has  an  elegant  though 
plain  )>urpendicular  porch,  and  some  other  antient  portions ; 
that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  mostly  in  the  decorated  style, 
and  has  some  parts  of  remarkably  beautiful  composition.  St. 
Giles’s  church,  in  the  same  line  of  street,  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  town,  has  various  early  English  portions. 
The  other  buildings  of  Oxford  lie  back  from  the  principal 
streets.  New  College  is  behind  (Queen's  College  and  the 
late  Hertford  College ; it  lias  a hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  and  a 
bold  bell-tower,  of  excellent  perpendicular  character;  the 
chapel  has  been  restored,  and  a rich  screen  and  organ-case 
erecidL  Baliol  and  Trinity  Colleges  arc  near  Mary 
Magdalen  church ; the  former  has  sOmo  antient  leatures. 
Corpus  Chrisli,  Oriel.  Merton,  and  Pembroke  (Jollogcs  are 
near  Cbrist-Cburch  College  and  the  cathe<lral.  Merlon  is 
rich  in  antient  portions,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in 
Oxford  ; it  consists  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  a cruciform 
budding,  without  any  nave;  there  is  a tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion. The  choir  is  of  decorated  English  character,  tho  tran- 
septs and  the  tower  arc-  of  perpendicular  character ; the  tow  cr 
is  short  and  roassy.suvraountcdby  an  eleganlbelfry  story,  with 
a piorced  battlement  and  eight  pinnacles.  Worcester  College 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  There  arc,  besides  the  col- 
leges, five  halls.  Of  the  churches,  besides  those  already 
Tnentioaed,  tho  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St.  Peter  m 
the  east;  it  is  originally  of  Norman  architecture,  with  rich 
and  well  cxeculetl  details.  There  is  a fine  Norman  cr>pt 
beneath  the  choir.  The  additions  are  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
character. 

There  are  some  remains  of  Oxford  castle  and  of  (he  an- 
tient town  wall,  as  well  at<  of  tho  works  raiveil  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  in  the  i-ivil  war  of  Charles  I.  Tho  town 
and  county  hall  is  a spacious  stone  building;  tho  counly- 
gaul  is  on  the  site  of  (he  castle,  and  there  is  a town-gaol  or 


bridewell.  The  other  chief  public  buildinga  are  the  Musle* 
hall  and  tho  Kadcliffe  Infirmary.  There  are  several  alms- 
houses or  school-houses,  a Catholic  chapel,  and  some  Me- 
thodist or  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  city  are  some  remains  of  Rawley  Abbey. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  O.xford,  in  1831,  was  20,649, 
including  the  inmates  of  the  several  colleges,  w ho  amounted 
to  1634.  The  population  of  the  adjarent  parish  of  Binsey, 
which  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  74.  No  particular 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  de- 
pends mainly  on  that  of  ihe  University,  and  on  its  being  the 
mart  for  tho  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  the  river, 
or  by  the  Oxford  canal,  which  here  communicates  with  iL 
Oxford  claims  to  be  a borough  by  prescription ; the  earliest 
known  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  Tho  corporation, 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  ten  aldermen  and 
thirty  councillors.  (Quarter  sessions  for  the  city,  petty  ses- 
sions weekly,  a mayor's  court,  and  a court  of  hustings  aro 
held.  The  city  magistrates  Lave  no  jurisdiction  over  motu- 
hers  of  tho  University,  llie  city  is  divided  into  five  wards. 
Its  boundary,  both  fur  municipal  and  parliamentary  pur- 
poses, was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  and  Mimicipol  Re- 
form Acts , thu  Editions  are  not  included  in  the  staloroenta 
of  area  and  population  given  above.  Two  members  aro  ro- 
turned  to  parliament  by  the  University  ; tho  right  of  elec- 
tion is  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts,  the  vice-chancellor 
being  the  returning  ollu'cr;  and  two  members  aro  returned 
by  the  citizens;  the  number  of  qualified  electors,  in  1633-6, 
was  23U6.  The  Univcntily  first  sent  members  in  the  reign 
of  James  I. ; and  the  city  has  sent  members  from  the  oom- 
inenccmcnt  of  uur  present  system  of  popular  representation. 

Tho  livings  in  the  city  are  all  of  small  value  ; four  are  in 
the  presentation  of  tho  lord-cliancellor,  nine  in  that  of  one 
or  other  of  the  colleges.  The  living  of  Binsey,  a village  ad- 
jacent to  Oxford,  also  of  small  value,  is  in  tho  gift  of  Christ- 
Church  College. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1 833  give  for  the  city  three  in- 
riint  or  dame  schools,  with  130  children  of  both  sexes;  fifiy- 
tlirco  other  day-schools  of  all  kinils,  containing  972  hoys, 
G88  girls,  and  252  children  whose  sex  was  not  stated. 
There  were  besi<les  two  boarding-schools,  and  one  or  two 
schools  connected  with  Dissenters,  of  which  no  return  was 
obtained.  Some  of  the  day-schools  were  also  Sunday- 
schools;  and  there  were  nine  other  Sunday-schools,  with 
182  boys,  261  girls,  and  70  children  whose  sex  was  not  stated. 
Rinscy  contains  only  one  school,  a small  Sunday-school, 
with  10  children,  supported  by  endowment. 

Burford  is  in  Bampton  hundred,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
(ho  Windruth,  18  miles  west  by  north  of  Oxford,  through 
Witney.  The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Upton  and  Signet,  is  2170  acres:  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  1620  for  the  town,  above  oue-sixth  agricultural;  and 
246  for  the  hamlet,  about  half  agricultural : together  1866. 
Burford  was  the  scene  of  conllict  (a.d.  732)  Wtween  the 
rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  Cuthred  and  Ethelbald ; 
the  latter  was  defeated,  and  his  standard,  a golden  dragon, 
taken.  The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  still  distinguished 
a.s  ' Battle  Edge;'  and  Dr.  Biot  informs  us  that  ‘ within 
memory  ’ the  towni-pcople  were  accuslomod  to  have  an 
annual  procession  on  Miusumraer-cve,  in  which  the  figures 
of  a dragon  and  a giant  were  carried  in  procession,  in  com- 
nit'moration,  as  ho  supposes,  of  Rihelbald's  defeat.  Burford 
was  tho  native  place  of  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  a well-known 
writer  of  the  lime  of  Charles  I. 

Tho  houses  of  the  town  arc  antient,  and,  with  a few  ex* 
ceptions,  irregular  ond  ill-buili.  Some  of  them  have  antient 
Gothic  doors  of  good  C(ira))osiiion,  and  there  arc  some  fino 
wcKxlen  gables  with  panncls  and  banging  tracery.  Burford 
has  diminished  in  wealth  and  importance  from  the  decay  of 
the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  and  the  malting  business, 
which  once  flourished  here,  and  from  tho  diminished  traific 
along  tho  lino  of  road  which  passes  through  tho  town.  The 
church  is  a large  antient  cruciform  buihling;  it  has  a con> 
Iral  tower  of  Norman  date,  a fine  Norman  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  and  various  jrartions  of  Norman  and  early  English 
adjacent  to  the  tow'er;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
is  of  perpendicular  character  and  of  various  dates.  Tho 
tower  is  crownwl  with  a spire  of  perpendicular  choracler. 
There  are  several  large  elmpels ; a stone  chapel  in  the  nave, 
of  good  compusilion,  is  used  as  a seal,  and  there  is  a woodeix 
chapel,  also  of  good  compositiun.  The  south  porch  U a fino 
specimen  of  late  perpendicular.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  now 
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much  mutiiattd  and  altered,  haa  been  of  remarkably  fine 
wood-work.  There  areteveral  antient  monnroenli,  a wooden 
pulpit,  and  some  other  portions  of  good  wood-work,  a fine 
-nrcular  font  lined  with  lead,  with  niches  and  statues,  and  a 
fuw  small  portiunsuf  very  good  antient  stained  glass.  Under 
part  of  tho  church  is  a crypt,  used  as  a bone-house.  There 
are  in  tho  town  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a school- 
house,  an  upper  room  in  which  is  used  as  the  town-hall,  and 
several  almshouses.  There  was  anticntly  a small  priory  or 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  revenue 
of  which  was  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  U/.  G«.  ; its  site 

is  occupied  by  a mansion,  still  calletl  ‘ the  Priory,’  interest- 
ing from  its  having  been  the  properly  of  the  excellent  Lord 
Falkland  and  of  the  Speaker  Lcnthal.  Much  of  tho  old 
house  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt;  the  present  man- 
sion contains  some  interesting  historical  iiortraitsby  Holbein, 
Vandyke,  and  Cornelius  Jansen. 

Tlie  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Tho  town  wa.s  incorporatwl  by  charter  of 
Henry  II.,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  a member  to  parliament 
for  ono  session,  and  to  have  been  relieved,  on  petition,  of 
this  (at  that  time)  costly  privilege.  The  corporation  has 
no  jurisdiction,  and  of  late  years  tho  officers  have  not  been 
regularlv  elected.  The  county  magistrates  hold  a pcity- 
scssion  bore.  Tho  living  is  a vicarage,  united  with  the  cha- 
pclry  of  Fulbrook,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  294/.,  with  a 
glcbc-housc,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Oxfoni. 

There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, with  97  children ; a 
free  grammar-school,  with  40  boys  on  the  foundation  and 
about  30  others;  eightolherday  or  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  S.'l  hoys  and  87  girls;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
422  children.  A parochial  library  is  kept  in  the  church 
Ycstry-room. 

Chipping-Norton  is  in  Chadlinglon  hundred,  near  the  head 
of  tho  river  Kvcnlodc,  19^  miles  nurth-wesl  of  Oxforil  by 
Woodstock.  The  town  isof  considerable  antifjuity,  and  U a 
corporate  town,  but  has  no  historical  interest.  Tho  area  of 
the  parish  is  3430  acres,  or,  including  tho  hamlet  of  Over- 
Norton,  4780:  tho  population,  in  1831,  was,  for  Chipping- 
Norton,  2262,  alwul  one-hfib  agricultural,  and  for  Over- 
Norton,  373,  more  than  half  agricultural:  together,  2637. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a considerable  emi- 
nence. Tho  streets  are  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted. 
The  upper  part  of  tho  town  is  the  best  built.  Tho  houses 
are  cnielly  of  stone,  and,  though  not  regularly  built, 
are  many  of  Ibcra  sub?,tantial  and  even  ornamental.  Tho 
church  is  a venerable  Gothic  building,  with  an  embattled 
lower  at  tho  west  end:  it  consists  of  a nave,  with  side 
aisles  and  a chancel.  The  nave  is  loAy.  and  has  an  oak 
roof  rudely  carvetl  and  painted  ; it  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a wooden  screen.  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  rood-loft.  To  the  north  of  the  church  is  tho 
elevated  site  of  the  keep  of  an  old  castle.  There  is  a 
*own-haIl,  with  a lock-up-house  beneath  it,  a free  school- 
house,  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  some  alms- 
houses. 

There  is  a manufactory  of  woollen  girths  and  horse-cloths, 
which,  in  1933,  employed  fiftypersons.  Somcof  the  towns- 
men are  engage<l  in  the  Woodstock  glove  trade,  but  the 
majority  of  the  work-people  reside  at  a distance  from  the 
low*n.  The  agricultural  district  is  flourishing,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  market-town  in  a circuit  of  13  or  14 
miles  round.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for  coUlc.  The  corpo- 
ration Ins  jurisdiction  over  the  parish,  except  the  hiirolct 
of  Over-Norton ; but  a more  reiitricle<l  bounnary  has  been 
projKised.  The  corporate  bo<ly,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  fuuraldermcn  amltwcivo  eoitncillors.  Tho 
borough  was  not  to  have  a commission  of  the  peace,  except 
on  petition  and  grant  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  129/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  whole  parish,  in  1633,  a free  grammar-school,  with  16 
boys;  a Lancasterian  school,  with  40  girls;  fourteen  other 
day  or  bearding  and  day  schools,  with  123  boys.  1 19  girls, 
and  20  children  whose  sex  was  not  distinguished;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  299  children. 

Henley-upon-Thamcs  is  in  Binfield  hundred,  22  miles 
from  Oxford.  The  area  of  the  piirish  is  1920  acres : llw  po- 

ulation,  in  1831,  was  3618,  not  one-tenth  ngricullural. 

Icnloy  WO.H  antiently  called  Haiilegniig  and  Hanneburg. 
Somo  Roman  coins  have  b«'en  1‘otiml  here,  but  no  mention 
of  the  town  occurs  until  after  tho  Conquest.  In  1643  it 


was  the  scene  of  a sklrraisb  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I. 
and  those  of  the  parliament.  Henley  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  a gentle  ascent  fVom  the  west  or  left  bank  of  tho 
Tltames,  amid  hills  eoverc<l  with  extensive  beech  woods  and 
other  plantations.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets, 
well  paved  and  lighted,  having  a {dain  stone  cross  and  con- 
duit at  their  intersection : several  of  the  houses  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  east  side 
is  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Thames.  The  church  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  llio  town  ; it 
has  a good  tower,  and  several  interesting  portions  Wth  of 
decorated  and  fterpendiculor  character.  Tlic  east  window 
has  somo  good  decorated  tracery  ; and  somo  parts  of  tho 
masonry  are  of  chtt|uored  work  in  flint  and  chalk.  Tho 
town-hall  in  the  High-street  is  supportcil  by  sixteen  Doric 
columns,  forming  a piaua  usc<l  as  a market-house:  the 
building  contains  a hall  and  council-chamber,  with  some 
rooms,  and  a place  of  temporary  conflnement  in  the  baj.o- 
ment.  llierc  arn  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  somo 
almshouses,  and  a small  theatre. 

Tho  tnarket  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Ueiiley  is  a corporate  town.  The  boundaries  of  the 
borough  are  not  co-cxtcnsive  with  those  of  tho  parish,  but 
comprehend  the  greater  part  of  tho  town.  The  officers 
con-sist  of  a mayor,  recorder,  ton  aldermen,  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  one;  and  sixteen  burgesses,  of  whom  the 
bndgemcn  arc  two.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held ; the  Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
borough  was  left  untouched  by  tho  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  Tlie  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  427/.,  with  a glebo-houi-c,  in  the  patronage  of  tho  bishop 
of  Rochester.  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  165  children;  a grammar-school,  with  19  boys:  a 
charity-school,  with  68  boys;  a national-school,  witli  124 
boys  and  72  girls : seven  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys 
and  101  girls;  and  ' a fow  small  schools  kept  by  old  people.’ 
Tltere  is  a savings’  bank  ; and  in  the  vestry  of  the  church 
is  the  library  of  Dean  Aldrich,  rectorof  Henley,  who  died  in 
1737,  and  bequeathed  his  library  for  tho  free  use  of  all  tho 
inhabitants  paying  church-rates.  The  Siwaker  Lenthal  was 
a native  of  llcnley. 

Thame  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tltame.  and  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a feeder  of  the  Thames,  47:^  miles 
from  the  General  Post-office.  London,  through  H’gh  Wy- 
combe and  Stokcnchurch.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5310 
acres:  the  iiopulation.  in  1831.  w.05  2885.  about  half  agri- 
cultural. Thamo  Buffcnxl  considerably  in  the  Danish  wars. 
In  tho  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  several 
skirmishes  wore  fought  near  the  town,  which  was  surrounded 
bv  the  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties.  Thame  consists 
ckieflyof  one  long  and  spacious  street:  the  market-place  is 
tolerably  commodious.  The  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a nave  with  side  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a fine  embattled  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  supported  on  four 
massive  pillars.  The  architecture  is  early  Enelish.  Tlio 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a stone  pon-h,  adorned  by  a 
canopied  niche,  which  once  contained  a statue  of  the  patron 
saint ; and  the  church  contains  several  antient  monuments. 
Near  the  church  are  the  school-house,  a largo  and  noble 
building,  with  a fine  school-room;  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
ticnl  prubendal  house  of  Thame.  Tho  school  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  (a.d.  1538),  and 
among  the  persona  educated  in  it  were  BUliop  Full,  Pocockc 
the  Orientalist,  Anthony  \ Wood,  and  others. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuemhiy,  and  is  a considtMable 
market  for  com  and  cattle.  There  are  two  >early  fairs  'f 
not  more.  A little  lace  is  made  in  the  town.  The  nvur 
Thamo  18  navigable  from  this  place.  The  living  is  a vicar- 
age, united  with  the  vicarage  ufTowesay  and  the  chapcirics 
of  Tetsworlh  and  Sydenham,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  3«t0/. 
There  were  in  the  parlsli,  in  1833,  a frce-schonl,  with  24 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  30  others;  a school,  with  17 
children,  supported  by  subscription  ; and  three  other  day  or 
boanling  schools,  with  86  cnildrvn;  and  four  Suinlay- 
schooK  with  195  boys  and  224  girl*.  Tho  grammar-school 
had  no  pupils. 

Wailinglon  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pirton,  about  16  miles 
from  Oxford.  Tho  parish  has  an  area  of  3440  acres;  the 
population  in  1831  was  1833,  nearly  half  agricultural.  Tho 
town  coiisiiMs  of  narrow  streets  irregularly  laid  out:  tho 
houses  are  tnciin  and  ill  built,  chiefly  of  brick.  Tlic  maikot- 
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house  19  a substantial  brick  building.  The  church,  'an 
antient  building  on  the  norlb-west  side  of  the  town,  con- 
tains some  neat  luonumcnls.  Tlioro  are  several  Dissenting 
Toeating-houses.  A few  females  arc  engaged  in  lace-making, 
for  which  ihero  is  a school,  oltcnded  by  .10  or  40  girU: 
there  arc  some  corn-mills  near  the  town.  There  is  a small 
market  on  Salurdar.  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions 
ace  held  hero  onco  a fortnight.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  175f.  Thote  ivere  in  the  p-msb, 
in  183.1, an  endowed  day-school,  with ‘iOboys ; twoboarding- 
SfrhooU,  with  J9  bovs  and  20  girls;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  234  cbihlren. 

Witney  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hampton,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wimiriish,  chielly  on  the  western  bank,  11  miles  from 
O.vford.  The  area  ot  that  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
town  stands  is  440  acres;  liic  populntiun  in  1831  was  3190, 
scarcely  any  |wirl  agricultural;  there  arc  beside  this,  the 
four  bamlcts  of  Crawley,  Curbridge,  Hailey,  and  Lew,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  7010  acres,  and  a population  of  2140, 
more  than  half  agricultural:  giving  for  the  whole  parish 
7450  acres  and  5336  inhabitants.  Witney  was  a place  of 
some  cons(H{uence  at  an  carlv  period.  It  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  lime  of  Kdward  II.,  but  discontinued 
doing  so  in  the  following  reign.  The  manufacture  of 
blankets  was  early  established  here,  and  Dr.  Plot  says  that 
in  his  timo  3ynu  persons  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  busi- 
ness, from  childien  of  eight  years  to  decrepit  old  people. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  de- 
clined greatly,  llte  introduction  of  machinery  ha.'i  again 
extended  it ; and  in  1831  it  employed  about  200  adult  males 
in  the  town  and  70  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  besides  females 
and  children.  The  town  is  in  a pleasant  sitviation,  ami 
(insists  of  two  principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  respectable  appearance,  and  many  of  them  spacious  and 
hand.-iome.  Few  towns  containing  so  many  inhabitants, 
especially  with  a large  proportion  of  them  engaged  ui  inatm- 
furturc,  retain  so  quiet  and  rural  an  B}<{>earancc.  There 
arc  in  llio  High  Street  a ‘ staple  or  blanket  hall,'  a hand- 
some building,  creeled  a d.  1721 ; a town-hall,  built  of  stone, 
with  a piazza  underneath  for  a market-house ; and  a mar- 
ket-cross, buillA  n.  1683, and  rcpairc«l  a.i>.  1611.  The  bouse 
fer  the  free-Echool.  comprehending  a spacious  school-room, 
a room  annexed  for  the  library,  and  the  ma.'iler's  aparltncnis, 
is  u respectable  building.  * The  church  is  a large  and 
handsome  cross  church,  with  a tower  and  a lofty  spire  at 
the  intersection ; the  nave  has  aisles  and  a clerestory ; tlic 
transepts  are  large,  and  the  chancel  small.  The  tower  and 
chancel  arc  early  English,  and  the  north  transept  dccorateil 
with  a lino  window  of  seven  lights;  the  clerestory  and 
some  other  parts  are  perpendicular’  (Rickman.)  There 
arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  manufacture 
of  rough  coatings,  of  tills  for  b.vrgcs,  of  felt  for  p.iper-roakers, 
and  of  gloves,  U carried  on  to  a small  extent ; wool-stapling 
is  cxlensivcly  carried  on,  and  there  is  a considorablo  mall- 
Irsile.  The  Witney  blankets  are  of  sunerior  texture  and 
good  colour.  The  inatkol  is  on  Thuisnay,  and  Ihero  are 
several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1290/., 
in  the  gift  of  iho  bishop  of  Winchester.  There  were  in  the 
town  of  Witney,  in  1833,  one  dnrac-school,  with  15  children ; 
the  free  grammar-tvchool,  with  16  boys;  an  endowi'd 
charily  school,  with  15  boys  and  25  girls;  (wo  national 
schools,  with  110  boys  and  70  girls;  five  other  day  or  board- 
ing schools,  with  47  boys  ami  97  girls  ; and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  306  boys  and  329  girl*.  The  national  schools 
were  attended  by  70  boys  and  50  girls  on  Sundays. 

BL'sido  the  above  market-towns,  the  county  contains 
several  largo  villages.  Kn^haro,  or  E\nshain,  is  on  a hill 
on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Thames,  in  Woolton  hundred, 
about  five  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  road  to  W’ilncy.  The 
area  of  tlic  parish  is  50CO  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
1858,  two-thirds  agricultural  The  village  is  in  a picturesque 
situation;  it  has  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  over  the 
Thames.  The  parish  church  is  a large  Gothic  building, 
with  a substantially  built  western  tower;  and  near  the 
chuicli  is  an  imlicnt  cross,  w ith  a taper  shaft  of  elegant  pro* 
portions.  Ensliam  had  formerly  a Benedictine  Abbey,  the 
yearly  rcsenue  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  was  441/. 
12a.  25(1  gru:<s,  or  421/.  16z.  Ifrf.  clear.  There  are  some 
siianly  remains  of  the  building.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of 
the  clear  ye.vrly  value  of  1 7b/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There 
were  iu  1833  an  endowed  school,  with  14  beys  and  4 girls; 


three  other  day  or  boording  schools,  with  40  boys  and  6.1 
girls  ; and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  9U  children. 

Deddington  is  in  Wootlon  hundred,  17  miUrs  from  Ox- 
ford. Tlic  area  of  the  parish  is  2350  acres,  or,  including  the 
hamlets  of  Clifton  and  llcmpton,  3990  uc-res;  the  piipiila- 
tion  in  1831  was  1390,  or  with  (he  Isamlets  2078.  There 
was  antiently  a castle  here,  but  only  the  earth-works  and 
perhaps  Homo  traces  of  the  foundations  itunain.  It  was 
at  Deddington  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  M'ized  Piers 
Gaveston.  It  was  at  this  time  a market  and  corncrato 
town,  and  sent  members  to  ]iarliamenl.  It  was  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  sending  mcnilK'rs,  on  petition,  in  the 
following  reign.  The  corporation  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  market  has  of  Isle  years  been  discontinueil.  There 
is  a cattle-fair  yearly.  The  bouses  of  the  village  arc.  with 
few  cxccpliuns.  small,  and  are  built  of  an  ordinary  stone 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tho  church  U antient,  and 
contains  some  portions  worthy  of  examination.  The  living 
is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  vcarly  value  of  133/.,  with  a glebe- 
house.  In  the  whole  parish  there  were,  in  1833,  ton  dame- 
Bchools,  will}  about  111)  children  ; n national  school,  with  100 
buys  and  90  girls  (124  boys  and  lOU  girls  on  Sumlay) ; and 
a Sunday-school  wiih  26  boys  and  50  girls.  Chief  Justice 
Scrug',;*  was  a native  of  Deddington. 

Hook-Norton  is  in  C'hadlingion  hundred,  near  Cbipping- 
Norton.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3730  acres;  the  popula- 
tion ill  1831  Was  1306,  two-thirds  agricultural.  Theru  was 
a balllo  fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Edward  (he  Elder ; a barrow  in  the  parish  is  thought 
to  he  a memorial  of  this  engagement.  The  living  is  a per- 
petual ciirary,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  l8o/.  There  were 
III  the  parish,  in  1833,  throe  damo-scluAiN,  wiih  22  buys  and 
23  girls ; a national  school,  with  30  girls ; four  other  day  or 
boaiding  schools,  with  53  boys  and  37  girls;  and  two  Sun- 
day-schoois,  with  above  200  ehildreu. 

Charlbury  is  in  a detached  portion  of  Banbury  hun- 
dred. between  Chippiug-Norton  and  Witney.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  4810  acres,  or,  including  the  dependent 
hamlets  of  Fawler,  Finslock,  and  Walcott,  and  the  cbajrcl- 
rics  of  C'hilsun  and  Pudlicot.and  of  East  Cliadlingtou  (wiiU 
the  tithing  of  West  Chadlington),  11,320  anus;  viih  a 
papulation,  in  1831,  of  1433,  <'r  including  tho  dependencies, 
of  3027.  There  ore  four  yeorly  fair*.  The  living  is  a vicar- 
age united  w iih  the  chapelries  of  Chadlington  and  Short- 
harapton,  of  the  joint  > early  value  of  80u/..  with  a glebc- 
houM!,  in  the  gift  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  There 
wore  in  1833,  in  iho  whole  parish,  four  datuu  tfliools,  \uUi 

28  children  ; a Lmra^icnan  school,  partly  supported  by  en- 
dowment, with  94  boys  and  76  girls;  a school  sup;>ort^  by 
subscription,  with  10  boys  and  10  girls;  eight  other  day- 
schools,  with  63  buys,  *43  girls,  and  109  children  of  sex 
not  diatinguished ; and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  32S 
children.  There  U a valuable  endowment  for  a grammar- 
school,  blit  tho  M'houl  is  not  kept  up.  There  is  a lending 
library  at  Charlbury. 

Huadingtoi)  is  in  Bullington  hundred,  about  1)  mile 
north-cast  of  Oxford.  Thu  )>arihli  has  an  area  of  1780 
acres,  wiih  a ponulatiun,  in  1831.  of  1388,  about  one-fourth 
agricultural,  lieadiiigton  i*  supposed  to  have  been  a royal 
resilience  under  tlie  Saxon  dynasty.  The  village  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a hill,  which  rommunds  a fine  view  of 
Oxford;  and  contains  some  neat  and  coinmurllous  buildings. 
Tho  church  is  antient,  but  the  tower  was  rebuilt  a.d.  1689  ; 
there  is  a lofty  shaft  of  a cross  in  the  church-)  ard.  A short 
dUlancc  from  the  villago  is  a stone  iiuarry  from  wrhicb  much 
of  tho  Slone  has  been  laken  for  the  various  buildings  ut 
Oxford;  it  is  however  only  suited  lo  the  more  sub&iantial 
parts,  being  too  porous  and  loo  coarse  in  the  grain  for  orna- 
mental work.  The  living  is  a rerdory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  ] 18/.  The  were  in  1833,  an  endowed  school,  wiifi 

29  boys  and  10  girls;  five  other  day-scliuols,  with  36  boy« 
and  36  girls;  otid  two  Sunday-schools,  with 33  boys  and  31 
girls. 

C.ncrshara  is  in  Hinfifld  hundred,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thame.-,  about  one  mile  from  Reading  in  Berkshire. 
Here  was  formerly  a coll  of  n^gular  canons  of  St.  Ausiiu, 
belonging  to  Noctele  or  Nulley  Abbey  in  Buckingham- 
shire. to  winch  abl>ey  the  church  also  belonged.  This 
church  is  binall,  and  some  ports  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Caversham  was  the  soeuc  of  a smart  skirmish  during  the 
siege  of  Reading  by  tho  Parliauicnlarians  in  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  1.  Iho  area  of  tho  parish  is  5100  acres;  tho 
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population  in  1831  was  1369,  about  half  agricultural,  Tho 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  11 6^., 
wiih  a glebe-hoasti.  There  were  in  1633,  a national  school, 
aiih  Sy  boys  and  55  girls;  and  three  other  day  or  boarding 
schools,  with  51  girls  and  15  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  103  children. 

Bloxham.  in  Bloxham  hundred,  near  Banbury,  has  an 
area  of  2960  acres,  or,  including  the  chapelry  of  Milcombe, 
4240  acres:  tho  population  of  Bloxham  in  1831  was  1343, 
of  Milcotnbo  230;  tt^cllier  1573.  Thu  village  of  Bloxham 
is  of  considerable  extent.  The  church  is  a handsome  build- 
ing. with  a lofty  and  elegant  tower  and  spire;  the  west 
door  has  some  curious  carving  in  stone,  representing  the 
l>ay  of  Judgment  lire  living  is  a vicunigo  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Milcombe,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  262/.,  with  I 
a globe-house.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  j 
throe  dame-schools,  with  46  children;  an  endowed  free- 
schooh  with  5U  boys  ; four  other  boarding  or  day  schools, 
with  18  boys,  29  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  di!!>tin- 
guished;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys,  79  girls, 
and  20  children  of  sex  not  distinguished. 

Stukenchurch  is  in  Lewknor  hundred,  on  tho  road  from 
I.,ond<m  by  High  Wycombo  toO-xford.  18  miles  from  Oxford. 
Tho  area  of  the  parish  is  4060  acres  ; the  population  in  1831 
was  1290.  above  onc-ihird  ogricultural.  Tho  church  is 
antientand  presents  some  peculiar  features.  Several  Ro- 
man urns  were  dug  up  about  a century  ago.  About  70 
men  in  this  parish  and  the  adjacent  parish  of  Chtrinor 
(area  1 700  acres,  or,  with  the  liberty  of  Henton,  2760  acres ; 
/opulolion  iu  ail  1225)  arc  employed  in  chair-making.  The 
iving  ofStockenrhurch  is  a chapelry  united  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Aston  Rowant,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  176/.,  with 
a glebe-house.  There  were  in  1633,  one  dame-school,  with 
3i)  children ; two  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  49  children ; 
six  lace-raaking  schools,  with  GO  children  ; and  three  Sun- 
<lu> -schools,  with  231  children. 

Hunsington.  in  speaking  usuallv  shortened  into  Benson, 
is  in  (he  hundred  of  Ewelmc,  on  tlie  road  from  London,  by 
Henley-on-Thames,  to  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  left  or  cast 
bank  of  the  Thames,  a little  above  Wallingrord.  Bensitig- 
ton  was  a plain  of  importance  in  early  times.  U was  taken 
from  the  Britons  by  tho  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwin, 
broilu  r of  Ccalwin,  king  ofWefacx.  a.u.  572.  The  West 
Saxons  built  a castle  here  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier ; 
this  castlo  was  reduced  by  the  Mercians  under  OITu,  who 
defeated  Cynewulf  of  Wessex  hert',  a.d.  775.  The  village 
lias  some  good  houses:  the  church  U antient,  it  lulk  an  east 
window  of  decorated  character;  the  towor  is  tnwlcrn.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
180/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There  wore  in  1633.  two  day- 
schools,  with  38  children;  two  day  and  Sunday  scbiMls, 
with  108  children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  2ti  chil- 
droll. 

Dorchester,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Uurchosler;  tho  area  of  the 
parish  is  900  acres;  the  population  in  16.11  was  666,  chiclly 
agricultural.  Hie  termination  *chcstcr’  indicates  that  it 
was  a Roman  station;  and  it  appears  to  have  l>ecn  (he 
LXirocina  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  foundations  of  an 
autient  town-wall  (whether  Roman  or  not  our  authorities 
ilo  not  state)  are  frequently  dug  up;  an  extensive  embank- 
ment called  DykehiUs,  near  the  village,  has  given  scope  fur 
much  conjecture;  and  Dorchester  and  its  iinmodiate  neigh- 
bourhood have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  of  coins  and 
othar  relies  of  antiquity.  Tho  town  appears  to  have  l>een 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
it  was  made  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  which  comprehended  the 
twe  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  VVcssc.x.  This  bishopric  was 
subsequently  diminished  by  the  formation  of  new  sees,  but , 
was  still  the  largest  in  England,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  I 
removed  to  Lincoln,  a.d.  1086.  The  place  had  however 
previously  declined,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
There  wh.s  a castlo  built  bwre,  in  tho  middle  ages,  of  which 
not  a vestige  remains.  In  the  year  1 1 40  an  abbey  of  Black 
Canons  was  founded  here,  which  had  at  the  dissolution  a 
yearly  revenue  of  219/.  12s.  0!c/.  Some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing  yet  remain  near  the  uhureV  The  church  of  Dorchester 
is  a large  and  curious  church,  with  portions  of  different  dates 
rnixetl  together.  Tho  building  is  imperfect  and  the  plan  of 
it  very  irregular.  There  are  portions  in  all  the  varying 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  other  portions  in  which 
there  is  a traniiliou  from  one  style  to  another.  The  door  at 


tho  western  end  of  tho  north  aisle  is  Norman,  but  tho 
greater  part  of  tho  church  is  of  later  date.  There  are  some 
good  antient  monuments,  and  a very  antient  font.  Tho 
fragment  of  the  antient  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
cotugc.  There  is  a modern  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Dorcln;slor.  built  of  Headmgton  stone.  The  living  of  Dur- 
cbester  isa  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pecu- 
liar court  of  IXirchester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOU/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  school,  with 
49  boys  and  10  girls  ; two  other  day-schools,  with  10  boys 
and  25  girls;  atm  oue  Sunday-school,  with  16  boys  and  30 
girls. 

Divisions  for  Ecdr&iasUcal  and  I^gal  Purp-oses. — This 
county  is  in  tho  dioceso  of  Oxford,  of  which,  till  lately,  it 
constituted  tho  whole.  By  virtue  of  an  order  in  council,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Berks  has  been  transferred  from  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical (Commissioners;  and  it  is  further  proposal  (o  add  tho 
archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  now  in  the  dioceso  of  Lincoln.  All 
these  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diocese  of  Oxford  is  of  late  origin.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  Henry  Vlll.  proposed  to  establish 
eleven  new  bishoprics,  of  which  he  actually  established  six, 
thu  embarrassments  consequent  on  his  extravagance  having 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  remuinder  of  his  pro- 
ject. Of  the  six  bishoprics  thus  established,  Oxford  was 
one.  The  scat  of  it  was  at  first  Hxeil  (a.d.  1542)  in  the  mag- 
[ nificent  abbey  church  of  Osenoy.  from  which  it  was  shortly 
aAcrward  (a.d.  1546)  removed  to  tho  far  inferior  structure 
in  which  it  is  now  fixed.  Hie  diocese  consisted  of  the 
county  ofOxford,  and  formed  one  archdeaconry,  that  of  Ox- 
ford, with  the  exception  of  ten  parii^hes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester  (formerly  under  Dor- 
clu-stcr  abbey),  and  a few  other  parishes,  which  arc  pecu- 
liars, or  otherwise  exempt.  The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided 
into  the  rural  deaneries  of  Aston,  Burcester  or  Bicester, 
Chipping-Norton,  Cuddesden,  Deddington,  Henley,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock,  and  tho  deanery  of  the  city  ofOxford.  Tho 
number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese,  including  those  of  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  was  given  by  Browne  Willis  (a.d.  1742) 
at  onebundreil  and  ninety-five ; the  number  of  churches  and 
j chapeU  was  given  by  the  same  authority  at  two  hundred 
' and  fifty,  some  of  them  however  in  ruins.  The  number  of 
‘ livings,  inl83l,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  was 
two  hundred  and  six;  the  number  of  churches  at  the  same 
period  was  one  hundred  and  niiiety-Fcven,  of  chapeU  thirty- 
otio.  The  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  1831,  was  returned  at  3106/.  gross,  or  2649/. 
net ; but  it  was  expected  materially  to  decrease.  I'lie 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  church  is  so  united  with  that  of 
Christ-Church  Ckiltege  (hat  it  cannot  be  separately  stated; 
the  gross  revenue  at  the  aliovo-mentioned  period  was 
25,89'J/.,  the  net  revenue  12,293/.,  beside  houses  for  the 
dean  and  canons.  Hie  establishment  of  the  cathedral  com- 
prehends the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  eight  cations, 
beside  C'haplains,  clerks,  choristers,  and  almsmen.  The  dean 
and  canons  have  no  separate  revenues.  The  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire,  now  added  to  tho  diiwcso,  comprehends  tho 
four  rural  deaneries  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  aud 
Wallingford. 

The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Oxford,  whore  tho  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  stands.  This  prison  can  contain  137 
prisoners,  with  separate  sleeping-cells,  or  398  when  more 
prisoners  than  one  sleep  in  a cell.  Tho  number  of  offenders 
committed  fur  trial  or  bailed  in  tbe  county,  in  1637,  was 
! 272,  of  whom  89  were  nut  prosecuted,  or  had  no  truo  bill 
found  against  them,  or  were  acquitted  on  their  trial;  and 
183  were  convicted,  4 for  capital  offences.  More  than  half 
(he  offenders  were  charged  with  simple  larceny.  Of  the 
offenders,  101  were  entirely  ignorant,  139  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  22  could  read  and  write  well:  the 
degree  of  instruction  received  by  thu  rest  could  not  bo  as- 
certained. There  were  6 offenders  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  27  more  under  sixteen.  There  is  no  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

Before  the  Reform  Act.  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  vis.  two  for  the  county,  who  were  elected 
at  Oxford  ; two  for  Oxford  city,  and  two  for  the  University ; 
two  for  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  ono  for  the  borough 
of  Banbury.  By  the  Reform  Act  three  members  were  to 
bo  rcturxicd  by  the  county,  the  nloco  of  election  continuing 
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OS  before  ot  Oxford ; and  the  polling-stations  beingOxford. 
Deddmgton,  Wilney,  and  Neulcbed,  betwi-vn  Henley  and 
Oxfi>rd.  Woodstock  vra^i  reduced  lo  one  member;  &o  that 
the  total  number  remained  as  before. 

JhtUiry  uud  AntiquHirt. — The  county  was  probably 
divided  between  the  two  Celtic  nations,  the  Catyeuchlani 
and  the  Dobuni ; of  whom  the  former  hold  the  eastern  and 
the  latter  iho  western  parts.  The  Dobuni  were  in  sub- 
jection lu  thcCatyeuchlani,  and  upon  tho  approach  of  the 
Romans,  unclcr  the  proprator  Aulus  Plautius,  readily  sub- 
mitted to  him.  In  tlie  Roman  division  of  the  island. 
Oxfurdsbiro  uas  included  in  the  province  of  FUvia  Cssari- 
ensis. 

Tho  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  early  perio«l.  if 
indeed  it  maybe  referred  to  it,  is  tho  singular  group  of  Roll- 
rich  or  Kowidrich  stones,  about  three  mile*  north-west  from 
Chippmg-Nortun.  These  stones  are  near  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which  skirl  the  county  on 
that  side,  along  the  border  of  Gloucestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire. They  form  a ring,  not  exactly  circular,  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally 
sixty  in  number;  there  are  now  however  only  twenty-four 
tliat  arc  more  than  one  fi>ot  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  nor 
do  any  rise  more  than  five  feet  above  1 he  ground,  except  one,  I 
precisely  at  the  northern  point,  which  exceeds  seven  feet ; 
the  thickness  of  this  stone  is  considerable,  but  not  uniform ; 
tile  thickness  of  the  others  rarely  cxveeiU  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches.  The  whole  appear  lo  have  been  taken  from  a 
neighbouringquariy'and  placed  in  theirpresent  situation  in 
a rude  and  unformed  state,  llie  entrance  to  the  circle 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  north-east:  but  there  ore  no 
marks  of  any  surrounding  trench,  or  any  avenue  of  ap- 
proach; neither  have  any  indirationa  of  burial  been  disco- 
vered. About  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north-east  of  the 
circle,  op|>osito  the  entrance,  is  a single  stone,  popularly 
tenned  * the  king-stone,’  nine  feet  in  height;  and  on  the 
cavt  are  the  remain*  of  another  group,  called  * the  Fiv© 
Knights,'  The  conjectures  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  monument  arc  very  contradictory,  and  some  of  them 
sutticienUy  absurd. 

Several  antieiit  British  nr  Roman  roads  crossed  this 
county.  Icknield  Street  or  Way  crossed  the  narrow  part  of 
it^ust  under  the  Chiltem  HilU.  passing  near  the  town  of 
^Valhnglon  to  tho  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Goring,  between 
Wallingford  and  Reading.  Akeman  Street  crossed  it  in  the 
wider  pan.  passing  through  the  Roman  station  at  .Ab^hvster,  | 
near  Bicester;  and  then  p.'using  near  Woodstock,  Witney,  ' 
and  Burford.  Another  road  ran  northward  from  Dorchester 
on  the  Thames  to  Alchestcr,  and  from  thence  into  North- 
amptonshire; and  one  road  from  Londinium  (London)  ran 
north-westward  to  Alchesler,  while  another,  crossing  the 
Thame*  north  of  Henley,  ran  to  Wallingford.  None 
of  tho  town*  or  stations  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
■ Antonitie  Itinerary,’ were  in  this  county.  At  Alchestcr 
are  the  remain*  of  a square  ramp  orRtaiion,  with  a ditch 
and  bank,  the  side*  fiicing  the  four  cardinal  point*.  It  ia 
said  (Reynolds,  Iter  that  roony  pari*  of  the 

streets  Can  be  traced.  Some  have  proposed  to  fix  here  the  j 
station  Isanavalia.  which  others  identify  with  Burnt  Walls,  \ 
near  Davenlry  [Nohthamptomshirk]  ; but  it  scorns  more  ‘ 
likely  to  have  been  the  Aelia  Castra  of  Richard  of  Ciren-  ' 
cesler.  Numerous  coins  and  other  antiquiliei  have  been  \ 
diM'ovurod  here;  Roman  bricks  are  frequently  found  in  the  ' 
fields,  and  foundations  are  turned  up  by  the  plotigh.  llic  ' 
neighbouring  town  of  Bicester  and  the  village  of  Great  | 
Chestciiuii  bear  in  llioir  names  traces  of  Roman  occupation.  • 
Dorchester  on  ibe  Thamee  was  probably  the  Dorocina  of  | 
Richard.  No  other  Roman  town  or  station  has  been  ideii- 
tifie<],  but  urns,  cuins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found-  at  various  places.  There  are  traces  of  a Roman  i 
camp  near  Chadlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciiip- 1 
ping-Nofton,  and  of  another  near  Kiddingion,  between  i 
Uliipping-Norton  and  Woodstock;  the  latter  i»  in  excellent  [ 
preservation,  though  little  noticed.  Remains  of  tes«ellate<)  | 
juiveinenU  have  been  dug  up  at  Stccplo  Aston,  between  ! 
Deddington  and  Wooilslock.  at  Great  Tew  and  Wigeinton,  | 
beiwcHiii  Dedilington  and  Cbipping-Norton.  and  at  Stones-  { 
field,  tiear  WiKxUlock ; the  laiief  was  thirty-five  feet  by  [ 
twenty,  and  the  tesseDc  were  of  seven  difl'erenl  colour*.  ' 
Many  years  after  this  discovery,  the  areas  of  several  large 
apaiimanu  with  tessellated  pavements  were  found  on  the  i 
lame  spot,  logethar  ttilh  a brick  bypocauit  with  fumiels  and ; 


a bath  with  lead  P>pM  in  the  side*  covered  with  plaster 
paiiiiud  red.  The  Roman  bricks  appeared  fresh  and  sound. 
.At  Wilcot,  south  of  Charlbury,  are  the  vestiges  of  a Roman 
Work  for  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  stucco;  also  a tumulus 
With  fragments  of  Human  bricks  and  ccmeiiU  Wilcot, 
Stoneafiuld,  and  Alchestcr  ore  all  near  the  line  of  Akeman 
Street. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Saxons,  Oxfordshire 
was  the  scene  of  conflict  on  different  occasions.  The  West 
Saxons,  under  Cynric,  thoirsocond  king,  and  his  son  Ceaulin, 
or  Ccawlin,  orCcalwin,  defeated  the  Britons  at  Beranbyrig, 
perhaps  Banbury  (a.d.  55G).  lu  the  following  reign  of 
Oawlin.or  Cealwin  (a.o.S7I  or  572),  Bensingtoh  and  tyn- 
sham  were  taken  from  the  Britons;  but  the  acquisitions  of 
the  West  Saxons  north  of  the  Thames  appear  never  to  have 
been  permanent.  CynegiKand  his  brother  or  son  Cwichelm, 
joint  king*  of  Wessu.x,  defeated  the  Britons  at  Beamduoo, 
or  Hampton  (a.O.  614);  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Briton* 
being  juirtics  to  this  conflict,  renders  it  probable  (hat  (ho 
county  had  not  yet  been  wrested  from  them.  Tlie  extension 
of  the  Mercian  power  under  Penda  probably  led  to  its  sub- 
jugation. The  see  of  Dorchester  (C-siabtishefl  about  635 
or  638)  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the  two  kingdoms  of 
I Wessex  and  Mercia:  it  i*  tliercforc  probable  that  Memia 
by  this  time  comprehended  Oxfordshire,  in  which  case  the 
; f^ee  was  appropriately  fixed  on  the  frontier  of  tlie  two  king- 
doms. In  the  year  752  a battle  was  fought  ot  Burford 
between  Cuthred  of  Wessex  and  Elhclbald  of  Mercia,  in 
which  the  former,  who  had  revolted  against  the  supremacy 
of  Elhelbald,  w as  victorious,  and  regained  his  independence. 
Probably  aUo  he  succeeded  in  uniting  some  parts  of  Ox- 
fordshire to  Wessex;  for  in  775  Offa  took  Bemnngton  (rorn 
the  West  Saxons,  after  gaining  a -victory  over  tho  king 
Cynewulf.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  were  de- 
stroyed, either  by  the  growing  power  of  West^ex  or  tho  in> 
va>i(m  of  the  Danes,  (j.xfurdsliire  was  included  in  that  part 
of  Merrill  which  was  under  the  West  Saxon  crown ; but  on 
the  duatii  of  Kthclrod,  eahlurman  of  Mcrcio,  Edward  the 
Elder,  the  West  Saxon  king,  took  Oxford  under  his  imme> 
diate  government,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  county  to  Ethel- 
fleda,  nis  sister,  the  widow  of  Ethclrcd.  Tlie  countv  suffered 
much  in  the  struggle  which  Ethelrcd  1.  and  Edwanl  tho 
Elder  had  to  maintain  against  the  Danes:  it  suffered  again 
when  the  struggle  was  renewed,  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelrcd 
II.  and  Edmund  Ironside.  Upon  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom between  the  latter  and  Canule(A.D.  Ul 1 6). Oxfordshire 
appears  to  have  fallen  toCanule;  and  about  this  time  (a. n. 
tbI5  and  1018)  two  great  councils  or  assemblies  of  Danes 
and  English  were  held  at  Oxford.  In  tho  time  of  the  Coii- 
fesaov,  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Gurlh, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  (Palgrave’s  Bifie  ami  Progms  ojT 
the  English  CummontceaUh,  Proqfs  and  JUuttralinm.) 

Of  thb  troubled  period  there  are  several  memorials  iu 
the  encampments,  which  may  be  traced  iu  different  parts 
of  the  county.  There  arc  camps  or  other  earthworks  on 
Rritwcll  Hill,  near  Wallington;  at  Dyke  Hill»,  near  Dor- 
chester; near  Bensington;  near  Wootton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhowl  of  Woodstock;  at  Knollbury  Banks,  between 
Chadliiiginn  and  Sarcstluii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chip- 
ping-Norton ; at  Mndmnrston,  or  Mad  Mason,  and  in 
another  place  near  Tadmarton,  between  Banbury  and  Chip- 
ping Norton.  The  authors  and  dale  of  these  works  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  works  at  Dyke  Hills  consist  of  a 
double  entrenchment,  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  the 
banks  arc  sixty  feet  asunder  at  bottom,  and  their  perpeiidi- 
cular  height  is  twenty  feet:  the  entrenchment  constitutes 
the  chord  of  an  arc  formed  by  the  junction  of  tho  Thame 
and  (he  Isis  or  Thames,  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  The  vallum 
of  the  camp  at  Knollbury  Banks  is  very  sleep,  and  is  com- 

Eased  of  rubble-stone  cemented, ‘and  coated  with  turf,  At 
loiigewelt,  on  the  Thames,  below  Wallingford,  is  a remark- 
able vallum  or  high  ridgeway,  extending  south  by  cast 
nearly  two  miles  and  a half  in  tho  direction  of  Nuffield, 
near  which  the  bank  becumes  double,  with  a deep  trench 
l>ctwccii.  It  is  caUed  Grime*  Dyke,  or  popularly.  Grime's 
Ditch,  or  Devil's  Ditch.  Dr.  Plot  was  tula  that  it  held  on 
it*  course  to  the  Thames  below  Henley,  where  it  crossed  the 
river  into  Berkshire;  but  it  cannot  now  be  traced  beyond 
Nuffield  in  that  diveciiun.  There  are  beveral  barruwa  iu 
the  county,  chiefly  on  the  north-western  side. 

The  sub'-equent  events  which  occurred  in  the  county 
until  the  War  of  tho  Roses  were  chiefly  connoeled  wita 
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tho  town  or  rasile  of  Oxford,  and  have  boon  noticed  above. 
In  the  reign  of  Ri -hanl  II.,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  defeated  at  Ra«lcot  Bridge,  near  Banipton,  by  the  in- 
aurpent  nuble*  (a  D.  1387).  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a 
great  battle  was  fouglu  near  Banbury  (a  d.  N6‘J),  between 
the  northern  insurgents  under  their  captain,  Robin  of 
Retlesflale,  and  the  Yorkist  or  royalist  array,  under  Her- 
bert, carl  of  Pembroke.  Tho  earl  had  quarrelled  with  his 
coadjutor,  Lord  Stuflbrd,  by  whom  he  was  a)>aniluned.  He 
was  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheadiHl  by  the 
rebels.  No  other  event  of  interest  orcurred  in  ilio  county 
befofe  the  Reformation.  ' 

Of  this  Anglo-Norman  period  there  are  several  memo-  I 
rials  in  tho  ruins  of  castles  and  religious  edifices  but  none  | 
of  them  of  great  extcQt.  Of  Oxford  and  Banbury  castles  ; 
there  arc  scareedy  any  traces:  Dorchester  Castle  has  entirely  i 
disappeared.  Of  Bampton  Ckislle  there  are  some  remains,  I 
now  converted  into  a farm-house:  this  castle  was  pnibably  ! 
of  tho  date  of  Edward  II.  or  111.,  but  the  interior  has  some  j 
ornaments  of  later  date,  especially  a representation  of  tho 
Red  and  White  Roses  united.  Broughton  Castle,  near  Ban- 
bury, is  surrounded  by  a broad  and  deep  moat,  crossed  by 
a brvrlgo  of  two  arches.  An  anticnt  tower  forms  the  en- 
trance to  the  court,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  antient 
edifice  are  standing,  to  which  some  additions  of  a later  date 
have  been  made.  Tbero  are  castellated  or  other  anticnt 
mansions  at  C'aslleton,  near  Chipping-Norton;  the  High 
Lodge,  near  Woodstock  ; at  Aslail.or  Asthall,  near  Witney ; 
in  Holton  Park  (the  old  mansion),  between  Slokenchun,h 
and  Oxford;  and  at  Stanton  llaicourt,  near  Bampton. 
where  is  a kitchen  resembling  the  abbot’s  kitchen  at  Glas- 
tonbury. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  Minster  Level  House,  near 
"Witney.  The  chief  part  of  the  mansion  was  pulled  down 
nearly  a century  ago ; but  the  current  story  of  tbc  body  of 
l»rtl  Lovel  (one  of  the  supporters  of  Perkin  Warlieck,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stoku  by  Newark. 

A D.  N87)  [NomxtjHAHSHiRK]  having  been  found  in  a 
vault,  is  without  solid  foundation. 

The  chief  occlesioslical  buildings  are  Ihe  churches  of  Ox- 
ford (the  cathe<lral  especially),  Burfonl.  Henley,  Dorchester, 
and  Witney, roentioned  above.  IlllcyCimrch  is  principallv 
Norman,  with  an  addition  to  the  chancel  of  early  English 
character,  and  some  inserted  windows  of  decorated  and 
perpendicular  dale.  The  Norman  portion  is  remarkably 
well  executed:  it  hai  a groined  chancel,  three  fine  door- 
ways, and  a handsome  west  end.  nie  churches  of  Han- 
borough,  Swinbrook,  and  Great  Tow,  and  Wlutcfurd  ChajH.-! 
near  Burford,  have  early  Norman  portions.  Tho  more 
antient  buildings  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been 
noticed.  Of  monastic  remains  there  are  but  few,  and  those 
not  striking.  Of  Oseney  Abbey,  onco  so  magnificent,  and 
of  Godstow  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  the  ruins  are  small: 
those  of  Godstow  consist  of  ranges  of  wall  on  tho  north. 
South,  and  east  sides  of  an  extensive  area,  and  a small  build- 
ing at  one  angle.  Gtxlslow  has  some  historic.il  interest, 
fniin  its  being  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Kosuiuond, 
daughter  of  Ixird  ClilToid,  the  ‘fair  Rosamond  ‘of  Henry  11., 
nnd  the  place  of  her  interment.  Tho  story  of  her  l^ing 
poisoned  by  tho  jealous  Eleanor.  Henry's  e^uecn,  is  a popu- 
lar fiction.  Henrip'  placed  Rosamond  during  iho  continuaiice 
of  their  amour  in  a house,  or,  as  it  was  antiendy  termed, 

‘ a bower,’  which  be  had  at  Woodstock.  It  seems  however 
that  iheir  intercourse  was  broken  off  on  Henry's  raarriage, 
and  Uiisaroand  retired  to  Godstow,  where  she  lived  in  )ieni- 
tence  ami  seclusion  till  her  death.  She  was  buritsl  at  first 
la-foro  Iho  high  altar;  hut  her  remains  were  aflerwariLi 
removed  out  of  the  church  into  tho  chapter-house,  which 
is  probably  the  building  at  tho  angle  of  tho  enclosure  yet 
hiandiiig.  At  tlie  Reformation  her  bones  were  taken  up 
und  tlie  tomb  destroyed.  I..eland,  who  uientions  this  fact, 
Ha>8  that  her  bones  were  closed  in  leather,  and  outside  that 
With  Icatl ; and  that  when  these  were  opened,  ‘ a sweet 
smell  came  out.'  Of  an  aniieut  hospital  at  Banbury  there 
arc  some  remains,  now  convertecl  into  a barn:  part  of  the 
iiriory  of  (Rogges,  near  Welney,  is  now  converted  into  a farra- 
iiouso:  of  Enerhara  Abbey  and  Goring  Nunnery  there  are 
some  slight  remains ; and  the  fragments  of  Tliamo  Abbey, 
which  are  considerable,  arc  ecnnectcd  with  the  modern 
irmn^ton  erected  on  their  situ.  Part  of  the  shell  of  u small 
alien  priory  at  Minster  Lovel  is  yet  standing. 

In  iho  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of 
several  severe  contests.  Oxford  was  su*e»l  by  Sir  John 
P.C,  No.  l05-.\ 


Byron,  a royalist,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest : ho  how- 
ever was  driven  from  it  by  I..ord  Say,  then  lieutenant  of  the 
county  ; but  the  king  rceovcretl  it  after  ibu  buttle  of  Kdge- 
hill,  A.D.  lti-1'2.  He  also  took  Banbury  and  Broughton 
castles,  the  former  with  u strung  garrison.  At  O.xford,  Charles 
assembled  those  members  of  Uic  two  houses  who  adhered 
lo  him,  and  formed  them  into  a parliament  of  Ins  own, 
which  Micl  in  the  great  hall  of  Chrisl-Church  College. 
Here  the  eommissioners  of  tho  parliament  wailed  on  tlio 
' king  (A.D.  1043)  with  proposals  of  peace,  hut  these  negotia- 
tions were  soon  broken  off.  In  tho  wirne  yeor  a severe  skir- 
mish took  place  at  Cavershara  Bridge  belwoen  a body  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  then  be-vieging  Heailing.  and  a body  of 
the  king’slroops,  undi-r  l*rincu  Rupert  and  General  Ruihven, 
whoaUompted  to  relieve  the  town  ; and  about  two  months 
after  occurre<l  the  skirmi-h  of  Chalgruvo  Field,  near  Wat- 
lington.  Princo  Rupert  had  beaten  up  the  quarters  uf  the 
parliamentary  array  near  Thame,  and  was  returning  to 
Oxford  Willi  many  prisoners,  when  he  w»s  overtaken  by 
the  parliamcntaiians,  whom  ho  repulsed.  It  was  in  this 
skirroihh  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded:  he  died 
at  Thame  three  weeks  after,  In  ihesumniorof  1644,  Waller 
and  the  parliaraeniary  armies  of  Essex  boieged  Oxford, 
but  retired  from  the  city  on  learning  that  (lie  king  had 
left  it.  An  undecisive  skirmish  was  fought  soon  after  at 
Cropredy,  near  Banbury,  between  the  king's  army  and  that 
of  Waller.  Banbury  Castle  was  subsequently  besieged  by 
a th)dy  of  pBrliamontarians  under  Colonel  Fiennes,  but  thu 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  a royalist  dbtachment 
under  the  earl  of  Norilminpron.  In  April,  1646,  Cmuiwell 
beat  a body  of  royalist  cavalry  at  Islip  Bridge,  between 
Oxford  ami  Bicester,  and  obliged  (Colonel  Winilebank,  who 
occupied  Blcckingdon  Houm>  with  a gorrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  to  surrender.  Oxford  was  soon  after  besieged  by 
Fairfax;  but  the  siege  was  raiserl.  in  comwHjuence  of  tlio 
king's  attack  upon  Leici^ster ; ami  the  king,  after  bis  defeat 
at  Noseby,  found  shelior  in  thi.s  city  all  tho  winter.  In  1646 
the  parliamentarians  took  Woodstock  manor-house  and  Ban- 
bury Castle  by  capitulation;  and  the  garrison  ofOxford,  w hich 
was  again  besieged  by  Fairfax,  surrendered  by  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  given  himself  up  into  tho  hands  of  his 
enemies.  No  })olitical  event  of  interest  has  occurred  since, 
exi^ept  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  by  a regiment 
of  dragoons  in  the  rebellion  of  ) 715. 

iheitutieao/ Ensliindand  IVaht ; Dunkin's  Oxfordshire  ; 
Phillips  and  Conybcarc's  OuHitiet  rf  the  Geuhgv  qf  Kng- 
Umd  amt  Ifales  Priestley’s  Hietory  of  !<avigable  Riven 
and  Camd$ ; Rickman’s  Gothic  Architecture ; Palgrave’s 
Rue  and  Pn>grcs$  of  the  English  Commoniteaiih ; Rey- 
nolds’s iter  Britanniantm  ; Farfiamentanj  Rtijien.) 

Statistics. 


Population. — Oxfordshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county, 
it  being  thcelevenlh  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  (3f 
39.023  male  inhabitants  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
18,600  arc  engaged  in  ugrieultural  pursuits,  while  only  711 
are  employed  in  inauufactures  or  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery.  Of  these  latter,  200  men  were  employed,  ia 
lb31,  at  Witney,  in  making  blankets  ; 60 at  Huiley,  and  II 
at  Crawley.  In  Banbury  and  its  vicinity,  126  men  were  em- 
ployed in  plu»-h  and  girth  making,  and  40  at  West  Sheffuitl, 
Bourton.  and  Wardingtim.  Tlieru  were  some  few  wenversat 
Bloxham,  Adderbnry,  and  elsewhere,  (iluve-makmg  gives 
employment  lo  some  of  the  population  in  tho  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock.  Many  females  are  occupied  in  this  work;  and  about 
57  men  avo  noticed  os  Wing  thus  employed.  Horse  cloth- 
ing is  made  at  Chipping-Norton,  ami  a small  number  uf 
men  are  employed  in  some  few  other  manufactures. 

The  {Kipuiation  of  Oxfordshire,  at  ouch  of  the  four  follow- 
ing penous,  was:— 


ISOI 

Ihll 

l»v!l 

lb3l 


5.3,7t“6 

59,132 

68,817 

76,387 


FeouiUt. 

55.894 

60.059 

68,164 

75,769 


Tu(«L 

1U9.620 

119.191 

136.971 

163,156 


pv(  c«nt. 

8-73 

14*91 

10*77 


showing  an  inorca.<io  between  tho  first  and  last  periods  of 
42,536,  or  about  38J  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population, 
being  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  through^ 
out  Kngluml. 

The  ndlow’ing  tabic  exhibits  a summary  of  the  population. 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  16.11. 
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Countii  Expftuet,  Crim^,  The  suras  exjHJuded  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  four  dates  of~ 

£.  #.  <L 

1801  were  88,689,  being  16  2 for  each  inhabitant 

1811  . . 14:1.108  „ 24  0 „ 

la-il  . . 110.646  „ 16  in 

1831  . . 130,043  M H 1 *. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purMse  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  64,314/.;  and  assuming  that 
the  pupulation  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  the 
same  rate  of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831, 
the  abovo  sum  gives  nn  average  of  about  7i,  lid  for  each 
inhabitant.  Thoe  averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of 
England  und  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  Iw'al  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  158,630/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  . . £128.375  9a. 

Dwelling-honscs  . 26,964  0 

Mills,  factorieii,  &c.  . 1,462  5 

Manorial  piollts,  navigation,  &c.  1,948  9 

Total  £158,650  3 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  • . £130,607  It. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  4.278  10 

For  other  purposes  » • 23,698  19 

Total  money  expended  £i58,564  16 

In  the  Returns  tnade  up  for  subsequent  vears,  the 
descriptions  of  properly  assesseil  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  18.34,  1835,  1836.  1837.  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
150.335/.  6s.,  129,482/.  5s..  95,547/.  lUs.,  (not  Mated  for 
1837),  and  78,742/.  respectively;  and  Uio  vxi>cndituro  of 
each  year  was  as  follows: — 

tiiOf.  1S3S,  1S36.  1837.  1839. 

£ £ £ £ M 

For  tlwn-lKtoriho  poor  120.S15  10G,64«  7i.‘dSZ  66.4S3  64.314 

*■*"  ' =■>»  1.K1  I,m  j.ire 

»•«'  »•'«  :•*« 

For  lUl  tStuT  pur|>o*r«  ^ 11,536  7.167  4.7S& 

Total  moorT«xpeadrain49. 448  123, 076  05,46;  S0.438 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
ruiDpared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefure  ! 
69,uiu/.  1 U.,  or  about  40  per  rent. ; and  the  sum  cx|i«nded  j 
for  the  relief  of  the  pour  in  1 838  was  less  than  that  m lb34 
by  .iC,301/.,  or  about  464  per  rent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
ascertamed  m 1836,  undvr  the  Acts  3 aud  4 Ww.  iV.,  c.  so, 


was  21 ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 
was  342.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and  part!>b 
compositions  in  hen  of  statute  duty  in  1836  was  24,764/.  4*. 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  fol 
lows 

£.  s.  tl. 

Manual  labour  . . 9,975  7 0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  638  2 0 
Materials  fur  surface  repairs  . 2,U4  1 0 

Land  pundiased  . . . 38  (J  0 

Uamages  done  in  obtaining  materials  308  12  0 
Tradesmen’s  bills  . . 1,006  17  U 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor  1,123  0 0 

Law  ebarges  ...  1,293  3 o 

Interest  uMlcbt  ...  5,230  16  0 

Imiirovcmeuts  * . . 1,576  5 U 

IX'bts  paid  off  . . . 773  8 0 

Incidental  expenses  . . 596  8 0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  {km- 
formed  . , . 151  16  0 

Total  expenditure  £24.825  15  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1934,  exclusive  of^liat  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  8775/.,  disbursed  as  folbwa 

£.  ».  rf. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c-  9.13  15  0 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction, &c„  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.  . 3,091  5 0 

Shirc-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c.  . , 29  15  0 

Pnmecutions  , . , 1,804  19  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . . 691  I 0 

tJonveyanco  of  prisoners  before  trial  491  1 0 

Convtyance  of  transports  . 128  2 0 

Vagrants,  apprehenumg  and  conveying  I9l  2 0 

Constables,  high  and  s|iecial  . I.OOG  13  0 

Coroner  . , . 177  12  o 

Miscellaneous  . • . 229  15  0 

Total  expenditure  £8,775  0 0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septcnmal  periods  ending  with  l82U,  1827,  and 
1634,  were  746,  942,  and  1425  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  1U6  annually  in  the  Drst  period,  of  134  in  ibo 
second  perbd,  and  of  293  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  )83.1,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  67.  60,  and  65  rcsfiec- 
lively.  Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for— 

1631.  IS38.  1633 

Fcdotiies  . . 65  5U  59 

MiMiciuvanura  . 2i  19  6 
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Tbe  total  Dumber*  of  committals  in  each  of  tbo  same 
years  was  16S,  101,  and  124  respectively. 

183L  1S32.  im 

Tbe  number  convicted  was  « • 117  67  71 

Tbe  number  acquitted  was  . . 36  14  29 

Discharged  by  proclamation  • . 15  20  24 

‘njero  were  286  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  iu  Oxfordshire  in  1636.  Of  these 
25  were  cliargod  with  offences  iigainsl  the  person,  15  of 
which  were  common  assaults;  19  were  charged  with  of- 
fwicei  against  pruperty  committed  with  violence;  222  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence;  3 for 
malicious  offences  against  property;  3 for  forging  and  ut* 
tcring  counterfeit  com;  and  14  fur  various  misdemcanurs. 

or  tho  whole  number  committed.  198  were  convicted,  56 
were  acquitted.  4 were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  28.  Of  those  convicted.  2 were  sentcncotl  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  47  for  various  other  periods ; 3 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  or  alwve  one 
year ; 24  for  one  year  or  above  six  months  ; and  1 1 7 for  six 
months  or  under;  5 were  6ned.  Of  tho  whole  number  of 
offenders,  253  were  males  and  34  females;  98  could  neither 
read  nor  write ; 148  could  read  and  write  imperfectly ; 22 
could  read  and  write  well ; the  degree  of  instruction  of  tho 
remaining  16  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  raemlwrs  was  5253.  Of  these.  3705  were  free- 
holders, 131  leaseholders,  .300  copyholders  and  1117  occu- 
pying tenants:  being  1 in  29  of  the  wtiole  population,  and 
1 in  7 of  the  male  population  twenty  years  of  age  and  uj)- 
wards  as  taken  in  1831. 

Oxiurdsliire  contains  five  savings’  banks  : the  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 
under:— 

im  1833.  1S34.  193S. 

Number  of  <l«po«iU>n  . . 6.166  6,414  6,664  5.96) 

AauMuiiaf<ii>|>odu  . ^146>i5  4C15I,:9U  ^l6e.4V8  4164.44S 


Tho  various  sums  placed  in  tho  savings'  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  dUtributed  as  under:— 


Not  e&ceodioj  XSO 


IgW. IS 

Ilrpo-  Dc]»- 

sium.  DeposiU.  •lUtn. 
3675  aS3.3;i5  3.876 

1;!^  61681  1.70s 

tH4  66.666  /»} 

266  8US6  ai6 

IJi  20tU6  132 

19  4.S41  16 

6.465  1SI.666  6^ 


1838. 


Depo- 

IVpofits.  iiiur*.  Depoeiu. 
4i‘gX9  4.163  <T.7j30 

6-V.943  1,844  68.133 

6S.(XKr  aSl  M.I7I 

37.MS  3kS  3N.4S4 

317*4  141  23  433 

3.06J  16  3.6S4 

193.150  7,363  306266 


Eduralion. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  tho 
Parliauicntary  Returns  on  Bducuiiou  made  in  tho  session 
of  1835 

Solwolt.  SeboUn.  Total. 

Infant  schools  . . .66 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2 to  7 years:— 

Males  . • 355 

Females  . • 374 

Sex  not  specified  . 652 

1,381 


Daily  schools  . . . 510 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4 to  14  tears:— 

Males  , • 6,450 

Females  . • 5,730 

Sex  not  specified  • 2,378 


14.558 


Schools  . . 576  ■ 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in<> 

struclion  . . . 15.949 

Sunday-schools  . . . 284 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4 to  15  years 

Moles  . . 6,806 

Females  . . . 7,161 

Sex  not  specified  • 2,771 

16,738 


Assuming  that  tbe  population  between  the  ages  ef  2 and 
15  years  has  increaseu  in  tho  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  uo  whole  population 
bas  increased  in  tbe  same  ratio  since  1031  as  in  tho  ton 


years  preceding  that  time,  tho  npproximalo  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2 ami  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1833.  was  about  51,733. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  nro  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  763  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  m what  number  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Hfty-fivo  schools,  containing  3347  children,  which  are 
both  dady  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entrv  is  therefore  known  to  have 
been  thus  for  created.  Making  allowance  for  this  un- 
certainty therefore,  wo  may  perhaps  fairly  estimate  that 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2 and  15  years  arc  under  instruction  in  this 
county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


Sch«*I«. 

Sch— . 

IdIHnt  actiooh 

Ilakly  9chdoH 
SUUllB}SctUK<U 

t 6 6 1 

7t  ! 1,606  Ji 

10  f TJU 

3r.l|  6t  > 69;l  6 ! 

3,62S'  1 7.0^9,  46  ' 

14.459  — ; — 1 21  j 

317 

2.446 

1,549 

Tot-1 

. S2  \ 9,309  331  i 

19.348  375  1 7.725  "Ta  ' 

4.S72 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  includerl  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 


Infanl-schoolt  . , 1,  containing  76 

Daily-sebooU  , • H . 56j 

Sunday-schools  . . 67  , 6,825 

llie  schools  established  since  1816  ore— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  264,  containing  8,350 
Sunday-schools  . . 166  . 11,485 

Thirty-nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  iho  Knta- 
hlisbed  Cliurcb,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclairaed  in  almost  every  lustaitre, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
arc  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Kunian 
Catholics. 

gilding-libraries  of  books  arc  attached  to  25  schools  in 
this  county. 

OXPKCKERS.  [Buphaoa;  Orthoxyx.] 

ONUS  is  the  antient  name  of  the  hver  Amoo  or  Jihon. 
Tliis  river  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  nurtherii 
boundary  of  India,  and  Hows  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  antient  writers,  it  tlowed  direct  into  ilie 
Caspian ; and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  tho 
existence  of  its  former  channel.  Herulotus  speaks  of  this 
river  under  the  name  of  Araxt*s(i.  201,  202,  205  ; iv.  1 1,40)  • 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  commentators  sup^ 
pose  that  the  Araxes  of  Herwlolus  is  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Armenia;  while  others  suppose  that  it  is  either  the 
Volga  or  the  Jaxartes.  It  appears  almost  certain  however 
that  this  Araxes  should  be  looked  for  to  the  cast  of  tho 
Caspian,  tliougb  it  would  bo  dilllcult  to  determine  whether 
it  should  be  rc^rded  as  the  same  as  tho  Oxus  or  the 
Jaxartes.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with 
the  Araxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  that  it  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Maiieni  (I,  292)  and  llows  towanU  the  cast 
(iv.  40).  According  to  his  account  there  were  many  islan«la 
in  it,  some  os  large  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied  itself  by  forty 
mouths,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshes  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  lloweil  into  the  Caspian  (i.  202).  Strabo  savs 
that  the  Oxus  ruse  in  the  Indian  mountains  and  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  509,  519):  which  is  also  tho 
opinion  of  Mela  (iii.  5)  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  {vL  18)  makes 
it  rise  In  a lake  called  Oxus;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
with  hU  usual  carelessness  in  matters  relatiug  to  geography, 
he  confounded  its  source  with  its  termination. 

The  Oxus  is  a broad  aud  rapid  river,  and  receives  many 
affluents,  of  which  tho  most  important  mentioned  by  (he 
antients  was  the  Ochus,  which,  according  to  most  accounts, 
tlowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth  ; (hough,  according  to 
some,  it  flowed  into  the  Ca.spian  by  a separate  channel. 
(Strabo,  xt.  599,  518.)  There  is  however  considerable  dilH- 
cully  in  the  statements  of  the  antient  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Strabo  states  that  U rises  in  tbe  same  mountains  as 
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the  Oxu«  (x.i.  509)  ; which  must  be  a mistake,  unless,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  the  Oxus  and  the  Ochus  are  tube  re- 
garded os  the  Kumc  river. 

The  Oxus  has  exercised  an  important  iitflucnco  upon  the 
history  and  civilisation  of  Asia.  It  has  in  almost  all  ages 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  great  monarrhies  of 
south-western  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
Tariar)’.  The  comrocats  of  Cyrus  were  tcruiinaled  by  iU 
banks,  and  those  of  the  Macedonians  were  few  and  unini* 
poriaiU  beyond  it.  The  Oxus  aiijx'iirs  tohave  formed  oneof 
tiui  earliest  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  proiluce  of 
India  to  the  wealern  countries  of  Asia.  Strabo  informs  us 
(xi-.  p.  5U9),  on  the  auUiorily  of  .-Vristubulus,  that  goods  were 
conveyed  from  India  down  the  Oxiis  to  tlte  Caspian,  and 
were  thence  carried  by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  ami  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Eiixine.  This  account  is  also 
conflnuud  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (quoleil  by  [*lin.,  vi. 
19).  who  infurnss  us  that  I’ompey  learned,  in  the  war  with 
Mithridatcs.  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by  the  0.\us 
into  tho  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the  Caspian  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  from  winch  ri>er  they  wcie  conveyed  by  u 
journey  of  fi%'e  days  to  the  rher  Plin>iis  in  Pontus. 

Tho  breadth  of  the  Oxus  imineiliutely  to  the  north  of 
Kalkh  is  SOU  yards,  and  its  depth  ‘iU  feet  (Hurnea's  Travrls  '■ 
into  Hokhara,  vol.  i.,  p.  iM9) ; but  south  of  Uukluira  the  river  I 
« only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25  to  29  feet  deep.  (Uurnes, 
vol.  ii . p.  5.) 

OXVGEN,  an  elementary  body,  the  properties  of  which 
are  iK'st  known  and  luosi  remarkable  in  its  elastic  or  amfurm 
stale,  m which  it  U tcrim*d  Oxygm  gas.  The  mo»l  im- 
purtunt  discovery  of  this  substance  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
on  the  1st  of  August.  1774,  and  uf  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  chemical  science,  tiiis  is  at  once  the  ntost  splendid 
and  the  must  sulid.and  has  rendered  his  name  iui|Hinshablc. 

Dr.  Piiesiley  has  slated,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the 
disi'uvery  was  aUo  made,  quite  imle|>endentiy,  though  later, 
by  Schccle,  and  he  has  rt>futed  the  unjust  claim  of  La- 
voisier to  be  also  one  of  the  discoverers  of  this  element. 
To  this  gas  Dr.  Priestley  gave  tho  nMweot  hlngistirtitfd 
air,  Schofcio  called  it  rni}  yreaf  air,  and  Ciuidorcet  vital  air. 
Lavoisier  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  the  Greek  words 
acid,  and  the  root  yiv,  to  generate,  because  ho  con- 
sidered it  as  the  sole  cau»o  of  acidity ; this  apiiellalion  it 
sail  retains,  although  it  is  now  well  known  Chat  there  arc 
acids  which  do  not  contain  it  and  alkalis  which  do. 

Dr.  Priestley  first  procuretl  this  gaseous  body  by  healing 
tho  binoxide  of  meicury,  iben  calleil  inercunus  pTtfciiHa"- 
tus  j>er  se,  in  an  air-jar,  over  mercury,  by  mean’>  of  a lens, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  it  fmm  other  substances. 

It  is  now  prepared  in  various  ways,  acn»rdmg  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  mtende<i  to  he  applieil.  Thoe  ways  wc 
ahali  briefly  sialo  and  explain,  and  also  describe  tiie  pro- 
nuciion  of  the  gas  from  the  hinuxide  of  mercury,  first  used 
by  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  mercury  is  heated,  and  at  the  same  time  cxp«.>sod 
(o  atmospheric  air.  it  is  found  that  the  voluiue  of  the  air  is 
diminished,  ond  the  weight  of  the  mercury  increased,  and 
that  it  becomes  during  the  opcraliun  a red  crystalline  l>udy, 
w Inch  is  the  binoxide  uf  mercury,  formed  by  the  metal  cuiu- 
bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

When  this  substance  is  subjected  in  a retort  to  a higher 
Icmperuturc  than  that  rcK|iurcdfbri(s  formation,  the  adinily 
bciween  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  U overcome;  the  former 
return#  U)  its  metallic  slate,  and  the  latter  to  its  gaseous 
form ; and  ifadded  to  the  residual  atmospheric  uir,  itsvolume 
is  rcstort-d. 

If  it  be  quite  pure,  and  the  operation  be  accurately  per- 
fonned.  218  grains  (I  e<iuivalent)  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
should  be  separated  by  tliu  agency  of  heal  into  202  grains, 
one  c(|uivaleut  of  mercury,  and  16  grains,  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  measuring  46*5  cubic  inches. 

By  this  process  then  oxygen  gas  U,  though  indirectly, 
obtained  from  aunusphcric  uir:  butthcreisa  natural  metallic 
oxide,  the  binoxide  mtotganese,  which  is  found  plentifully, 
and  which  also  yields  it  by  tbc  mere  application  of  heat,  ami 
the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  heat  employed ; in  this  (“ase  however,  unlike  that  of  the 
binoxide  of  meicury,  the  metal  is  not  reduced.  Tlie  equi- 
Vh’enl  of  binoxide  of  tuanganese  [Mamoankse]  is  44,  con- 
sisting of  28  of  metal  and  2 equivalents  of  oxygen  = 1C  ; 
and  when  44  giuins  are  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  a 
coated  gla^-s  retort,  lialf  an  i‘<|uiMilciit  of  oxygon,  or  4 grains, 
lueusurin^  1 1‘02  cubic  inches,  arc  ox}>eiled,  uitd  there  rcuiains 


in  the  retort  an  equivalent  of  sosquioxide  of  manganese, 
composed  of  28  metal  and  12  oxygen  = 40.  But  if  the 
equivalent  of  binoxide  be  strongly  hculeil  in  an  iron  retort, 

It  is  then  I'onverled  into  rwl  oxide,  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  and  one  and  one-third  of  oxygen,  while 
tv»'o-thirds  of  an  ci{uivalent  of  oxygen  are  exiniUed,  weigh- 
ing 5‘32  grains  and  tuca.<>unng  15*5  cubic  inches. 

Another  but  less  eligible  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
from  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  to  heat  it  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  a retort ; in  this  case  an  equivalent  of  the  binoxi<lc 
= 44,  loses  a wholoe<|utvaient  of  oxygen  ^ 8 grains,  or  23*2^ 
cubic  incheis  and  there  remain  in  the  retort  protoxide  of 
munganeM:  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  pro- 
tosuiphatv  of  manganese.  It  is  to  be  observed  thai  these 
statements  uf  the  quantities  of  oxygen  procurable  from  a 
• given  quantity  of  the  binoxide  of  tnaiiganoc  arc  made  on 
! the  sup^Hisitiun  of  its  being  quite  pure,  which  is  hardly  ever 
I the  case : the  binoxide  uf  commerce  very  comiuunly  coulaiHS 
I 21)  percent,  uf  impuiity. 

I Ked  or  dculoxide  of  lead  also,  when  heate<l.  either  with 
[ or  w ithout  sulphuric  acid,  yields  oxygen  goa,  hut  the  quantity 
I uhtanicd  is  small,  and  tbc  processes  are  on  several  accounts 
ineligible.  When  nitrate  of  {voiosh  also  is  healed  to  redness, 
it  given  out  a consiilerablc  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  from  tho 
deciimpiisition  uf  the  nitric  acid;  but  ns  it  comes  over  mixed 
at  diSi'ieiit  periods  of  the  o|H>ration  with  variable  quantUics 
of  the  azotic  gas  of  the  iiilrie  acid,  ihisisnutaiuelbud  usually 
rcM>ried  to. 

Tiie  oxygen  gas  obtained  from  binoxide  of  tnangaueso  is 
sulhcienlly  pure  for  all  the  usual  purposes  of  cxi>erimciUs 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the  gas ; but 
when  the  gas  is  required  for  chetnical  analysis  or  accurate 
investigations,  it  is  then  obtained  from  the  salt  formerly 
called  oxymiiriaic  of  potash,  but  now  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 
ric arid  76,  and  one  of  potash  48  = 124;  and  when  124 
grains  arc  heated  in  a retort,  they  are  resolved  into  an 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium  76.  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  and  6 c<|uivulcnts  of  oxygen,  5 from  the  acid  and  1 
from  the  potash  = 48,  which  measure  nearly  l4'i  cubic  in- 
ches, so  that  thuro  is  scarcely  any  other  substance  which 
yields  so  much  oxygen  gas  or  of  so  great  purity. 

Oxygen  jwhhoxses  groat  power  of  combination  with  other 
cicinciiiary  bodies,  there  being  scarcely  one  with  which  it 
is  not  known  to  combine  either  by  direct  union  or  indirect 
chemical  action.  The  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise  by 
cmnbinmt;.  for  example,  with  certain  metaU. 'uttd  also  in- 
deed with  some  other  bodufo,  may  be  classed  under  the  three 
heads  of  oxides,  acids,  and  alkalis.  There  are  many  l«>- 
dies  which,  by  a inodenile  degree  of  oxidation,  become  first 
oxides,  and  by  an  increased  degiec,  acids  ; such  substanci>a 
are  charcoal,  phusphunis,  chromium.  &c.;  but  there  is  no 
inslanrc  of  its  forming  with  dillerent  proporliuns  of  the 
same  element  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  pro|K.*rlies  of  oxygen  gus  are,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
colour,  taste,  or  smel!,  and  being  transparent,  it  is  also  invi- 
:«ible.  ll  iios-iesscs  llio  tiicchamcal  properties  of  common 
air ; it  is  capable  of  being  respired,  and  a given  volume  of 
it  will  support  life  much  longer  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common 
air;  on  inis  account  the  name  of  vital  air  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  luo  cubic 
inches  at  a medium  temperuturu  and  piessuro  weighing 
34*4  grains,  whereas  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air 
weiglu31  grains.  It  is  but  slightly  kolublc  in  W'aier,  le- 
quiring  about  27  times  its  bulk  for  solution.  Light  has  no 
effect  upon  this  gas ; by  lieat,  like  all  gaseous  bodies,  it  is 
merely  expanded  ; and  electricity  is  incapable  of  cffet'iing 
any  change  in  its  properties.  Oxygen  gas  has  not  bec'ii 
rendered  either  liquid  or  solid  by  the  united  agency  of  cold 
and  pressure,  and  nut  having  been  divided  into  Iwoor  more 
kinds  of  matter,  it  is  considered  as  elemcMitary  in  its  naluix‘. 
Its  o({uivalent,  atomic  or  combining  weight,  is  8. 

It  will  be  proper  boro  to  notice  tho  prv»duclion  of  oxygon 
gas  by  the  action  of  electricity,  opcciully  viiltaic  electricity, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  pussesses  the  power  of  evolving 
both  oxygen  and  hvdrogcn  from  water.  Oxygen  gas  is  also 
evolved  by  (he  action  uf  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  nioistenud 
lenve.s  of  trees,  which  by  this  agency  decompose  the  car- 
bonic acid  dilTusctl  in  the  ulinu.sphere  from  various  sourcua, 
and  by  combining  it  with  their  carbon,  flourish  and  in- 
crease in  size.  \Vhen  compounds  containing  oxygen  uro 
decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity,  the  oxygen  is  cvolvod  in 
the  gaseous  stale  at  the  anode  or  poiidve  pole. 
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The  moRt  remarhahlc  property  of  oxygen  gas.  and  that  on 
6Cci)unt  of  vvhich  it  has  boon  called  i'/rc  tiiV,  is  the  facility 
ami  splendour  with  which  bodies,  when  previously  ignited, 
burn  in  it.  Substonces  which  do  nut  undergo  cuinbusliun  in  j 
the  air,  will  readily  do  so.  and  with  groat  brilliancy,  in  oxygen 
gas;  iron  for  example  burns  very  readily  in  it  wlicn  pre- 
viously made  red-hot.  The  intensity  of  the  light  einiUed 
by  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  is  such  as  to  be 
scarcely  tolerable. 

In  cunclusion,  wc  may  remark,  tliat  until  after  the  disco- 
very of  this  gus  nothing  was  or  could  be  known  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  air,  of  water,  or  of  earth,  all  of  which, 
formerly  reckoned  as  elementary  bodies,  are  now  known  to 
be  compound,  and  to  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  cou' 
aliluents.  It  has  also  thrown  great  and  unexpected  light 
on  the  nature  of  combustion  and  respiration. 

The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  metals  and 
other  elementary  bodies,  are  treated  uf  under  their  re- 
spective hoods,  whether  they  are  oxides,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

OXY'IX)PHUS.  [Ct'Cf Liu.-B,  Tol.  viti.,  p.  209.] 

OXYMURl.\TIC  ACID.  [Chlori:«e.] 

OX  YNOTUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a genua  of  Cett- 
Upyriner.  or  Catrrjnllar-Cukh^rt.  [Surjkks.] 

OXYRHYNCHS,  a name  given  by  M.  Latreille  to  a 
great  division  of  Brachyuruus  crustaceans,  con'^isting  of  the 
Naiadee.  the  Oryalrtm’^it.  and  many  of  the  Anomura  (Ano* 
inuures)  of  M.  Milne  Kdwards.  The  latter  zoologist  how- 
ever remarks  that  as  the  classification  it)  which  the  term 
\ra.s  employed  has  been  long  abandoned  even  by  its  author, 
ho  (M.  Miino  Edwards)  had  thought  that  it  would  not  bo 
inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  the  family  about  to  be  noticed, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a new  name  to  zoolo- 
gical nomenclature,  which  is  already  so  vast. 

The  natural  group,  then,  to  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
applies  the  name  ‘ Uxyrhinque'  U that  which  presents  a 
nervous  system  more  centralised  than  he  has  as  yet  disco- 
vered among  the  crustaceans,  and  it  is  principally  fur  that 
reason  that  no  places  the  Oxyrhynclis  at  the  head  of  the 
series  formed  by  these  animals.  In  fact,  ho  observes,  the 
different  medullary  ganglions  of  the  thorax  do  not,  in  this 
instance,  form  mure  than  a single  solid  mass  in  the  form  of  | 
a disk,  whilst  in  the  other  Decapods,  of  which  the  internal 
anatomy  is  known,  these  somo  ganglions  remain  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  only  unite  so  as  to  form  a circular  ring. 
In  many  of  the  Oxyrhynchs.  M.  Milne  Edwards  has  also  | 
remarked  that  the  two  portions  of  the  liv<r,  instead  of  being  | 
completely  separated  as  in  the  other  Decapods,  are  united 
on  the  m^ian  lino  by  an  unequal  lobe:  tins  viscus  is  well 
developed  and  extends  over  a great  part  of  the  vault  of  the 
branchial  cavity.  The  number  of  branchier  is  always  nine 
on  each  side  of  (he  thorax ; seven  of  these  organs,  the  last 
of  which  is  inserted  above  the  third  foot,  are  very  much 
dcvclupec],  and  rest  on  the  vault  of  the  sides,  whilst  ibc  two 
others  are  uhen  reduced  to  the  rudimentary  state,  and  are 
hidden  at  the  base  of  the  first.  Lastly,  the  vault  of  the 
resjnratory  rut'iiy  isbutsliglitlyelcvated,  and,  throughout  its 
extent,  nearly  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  uf  the 
brunchim.  The  rest  of  tlie  internal  organuatiun  offers  no- 
thing peculiar. 

But  the  same  assertion  cannot  bo  made  with  regard  to  the 
external  organization  of  these  animals.  The  general  form 
of  their  body  approximates  to  that  of  a triangle,  uf  which 
the  base  is  roundod  and  turned  backwards.  The  carafxice 
is  nearly  always  very  unc<iual.  rough  with  spines  or  hairs, 
and  remarkably  longer  than  it  is  wide ; the  regions,  willi  the 
exception  of  the  hepatic,  are  ordinarily  distinct;  the  sto- 
machal region  is  nearly  always  longer  than  it  is  wide,  al- 
though it  occupies  all  the  width  of  the  post-orbital  part  of 
the  carapace,  and  is  never  divided  into  two  on  the  median 
line  by  a nearly  linear  prolongation  of  the  genital  region,  as 
is  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Cyclometuj)€a  and  the 
Catometopia.  The  last-named  region  is,  in  general,  but 
little  developed,  and  is  confounded  more  or  less  completely 
with  the  stomachal  region,  or  is  truncated  anteriorly.  The 
hepatic  regions  arc  rudimentary  and  indistinct,  but  tbu 
branchial  regions  are  very  much  developed,  and  extend  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternal  nlastron; 
they  are  cimcave,  and  it  U always  towards  their  iniodlc  that 
the  carapace  presents  the  greatest  width.  Nothing  parti- 
cular is  observable  in  the  cardial  and  intestinal  regions. 
The  front  is  always  narrow,  and,  in  general,  advances  so  as 
to  constitute  a very  projecting  rostrum.  Tlic  orbits  are  di- 
rected moie  or  less  obliquely  outwards,  and  are  often  so 


small  and  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ocular 
stems,  that  these  organs  c-armot  bend  back  ; the  po$t-fura- 
minal  portions  of  these  cavities  is  rather  deep,  and  extends, 
as  usual,  rather  fur  outwards,  (hut  the  eyes  may  be  entirely 
hidden  therein.  The  antenner.  of  the  first  pair  exhibit  no- 
thing remarkable  in  form;  but  their  moveable  stein  is  fairly 
developed;  they  bend  back,  nearly  always,  longitudinally, 
and  are  lodged  in  receptacles  equally  longitudinal  and  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  orbital  cavities.  In  nearly  ail 
ih©  Bmehyura  the  first  joint  of  the  external  antenna;  is  ex- 
tremely developed,  and  cumpletcly  soldered  to  the  front  and 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pterygostomian  regions; 
it  constitutes  a considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  presents  at  its  base  a circular  ajierture,  winch  is 
filled  by  a calcareous  disk  belonging  to  the  auditory  appu- 
ralus;  the  two  succeeding  joints  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
free,  and  support  u rather  long  terminal  i-lem.  Thu  ej  is- 
tume  is,  in  general,  nearly  sauare ; the  auteunai'y  rrgi'jn 
very  much  developeii,  and  llie  edge  of  the  buccal  Jrarue, 
which  terminates  it  posteriorly,  is  nearly  straight  and  pro- 
jects much.  The  pterygostomian  regions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  extended,  and  arc  in  general  rather  clearly  div  ided 
into  two  portions,  one  corresponding  with  the  efferent  cnnul 
of  the  respiratory  cavity,  and  the  other  situated  in  front  of 
and  outside  the  first ; finnlly,  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
the  point  of  junction  uf  the  dorsal  piece  of  (liu  carapacewilh 
the  lateral  claws,  terminates  towards  the  base  of  the  tliird 
foot.  The  external  jatrfrei  never  reach  beyond  the  an- 
^ terior  border  of  the  buccal  frame  ; their  first  joint  is  large, 
and  serves  as  a valvule  to  rluso  the  aperture  which  is  seen 
immediately  before  the  anterior  feet,  and  conducts  to  the 
branchial  cavity ; it  supjvurts  at  its  internal  extremity  a palp 
I ami  a stem,  of  w hich  the  two  first  joints  are  very  large  and 
i cover  the  rest  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  of  whiclh  the  tlivco 
j last  pieces  arc  hy  much  the  least : the  general  form  of  this 
I species  of  opcrcula  varies,  but  U never  triangular.  Tbe 
jaic-feet  of  the  second  pair  present  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  first  joint  of  the  palp  of  those  of  the  third  is  always 
longer  than  the  corneous  blade,  which  represents  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  stem.  The  other  appendages  of  the  mouth 
offer  nothing  particular.  In  general,  Xho  sternal  plastron 
is  nearly  circular,  and  the  space  which  separates  the  pos- 
terior feet  inconsiderable.  Thu  median  npodeme  of  the 
thorax  ordinarily  only  occupies  the  last  ring : the  sella  Tur- 
cica is  not  much  elevated,  and  tlio  sternal  aptjdemes.  which 
separate  the  corresponding  cells  from  the  external  jaw-feet 
and  the  thoracic  ihrcu  first  pair,  arc  fur  from  extending  near 
to  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  first  pair  of  feet  are 
generally  of  the  same  size  on  each  side;  but  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  different  in  some  species  and  also  in  the  sexes. 
The  succeoiling  feet  arc  often  of  enormous  length,  and  are 
nearly  always  slender  and  cylindrical;  this  disposition  is 
even  carried  so  far  In  some  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  that  it  has 
obtained  fur  them  the  name  of  Sea  spid^s.  The  second 
or  third  last  pairs  arc  sometimes  subchulirorm ; but  these 
wgans  never  take  the  form  of  natatory  fins,  and  in  general 
those  of  tbe  three  liuit  pairs  diminish  gradually  in  length. 

It  is  in  (he  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  feet  that  the 
opertures  which  give  a passage  to  the  intromissive  organs  of 
the  male  are  situated:  these  organs  are  in  immediato  rela- 
tionship with  the  abdominal  mcuiburs,  and  are  never  lodgml 
in  a transversal  canal  of  the  sternum.  The  disposition  of 
(he  aUlomsn  varies  much ; sometimes  it  presents  seven  dis- 
tinct pieces;  sometimes  that  of  the  female  only  offers  six, 
five,  or  even  four;  whilst  that  of  the  males  remains  com- 
posed of  seven  separate  rings;  soraetiinei  tho  males  hare 
only  six  segments.  It  U also  worthy  of  ikiIo  that  in  tho 
males  the  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet  is  en- 
Itrolycuvercd  by  the  abdomen.  With  regard  to  the  appen- 
dages of  this  part  of  the  body,  (hey  present  nothing  parti- 
cular in  the  female,  and  in  the  male  those  of  the  first  pair 
are  in  general  slender,  slyliform,  truncated  at  tho  eiul. 
nearly  straight,  and  rather  long;  whilst  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  rudimentary. 

Habits,  F'Xhi,  ii-e. — Tho  Oxyrhynclis  arc  all  essentially 
marine.  None  are  known  to  live  in  fresh-water  or  to  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  the  sea;  but  all  inhabit  great  depths, 
and  are  generally  obtaineil  when  dredging  (ur  large  fish. 
Their  long  feet  would  convey  an  idea  of  nimbleiicss,  but 
these  Crustacea  arc  in  general  slow  in  their  motions,  ami 
soon  die  out  of  water.  No  sw  immers  aro  known  among 
them. 

*«*  No  fossil  Oxyrhynchs  have  as  yet  been  detected* 
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(NT.  Eilwarrls.)  M.  Milno  K<lwar>U  illvules  this  family,  which  j 
oinhracos  a cim»idcruhIo  nmnher  of  ijenera,  into  three 
trlK'S— the  Miieroj  ndiauit,  the  ^f^uan.^  or  Mauulff,  ami  the 
Bxrth>finj-iaut.  The  reader  will  find  the  two  fir>l  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  their  resi>cctivc  titles,  and  the  I\tr- 
will  W de^crihed  mmer  that  name. 

OXYllH  YNCIIUS.  M.  Temminrk’s  name  f>r  a ^emis 
of  birds  plt‘'ed  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  the  family  Picid<e. 
[WoOnPKCKBBS.] 

OXYRHYNCHUS.  CE<^YPr.] 

OXY'STOMA.  Idle  Ortj9tnmM  of  M.  de  niainrillc 
form  the  fifth  family  of  his  AtijJinnobranchinta.  [Jan- 
TM1NA.] 

OXYSTOMES,  the  name  npplk*fl  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  the  fourth  and  last  family  of  Brachyurous  crustaceans 
{type,  LflucoKtOy  Fahr.),  comprising  all  the  erusiacea  which 
most  reveroblc  the  typo  in  their  general  organization,  and 
cst^cially  in  the  conformation  of  the  buccal  apparatus. 

Tbe  apertures  for  the  passage  of  tbc  iiitrotmssive  organs 
of  the  males  are  hollowed  out  in  tlie  basilarv  joint  of  the 
jw)«.tcrior  feet,  as  in  the  Oxyrhynchs  and  the  Cycloractopcs. 
The  disposition  of  the  branchiR»  is  also  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  last-named  group,  but  sometimes  llio  number  of 
these  organs  is  less  considerable,  and  does  nut  amount  to 
more  than  six  on  each  side.  In  most  of  these  crustaceans 
tlie  branchial  cavity  does  not  present  at  the  base  of  the  feel 
any  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  the  water  nect^^ary  for 
respiration,  and  this  liquid  only  arrives  there  by  a gutter 
IiuIIouckI  out  on  each  side  of  the  prelabial  space,  serving  as 
a passage  for  the  water  expelled  from  the  branchial  cavitv. 
This  canal  is  very  long  in  nearly  all  the  Oxystomes,  and  is 
converted  into  a species  of  tube  by  a prolongation  of  the 
anterior  jaw-feet.  The  internal  sou  parts  have  not  as  yet 
b^'cii  discovered  to  present  any  partieiilor  organization. 

The  Carajxtce  is  generally  more  or  less  circular,  but 
sometimes  it  is  curved  anteriorly  onlv,  and  much  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  Cyclomctopcs.  1'he  eyeit  aro  onlinarily 
small.  The  disposition  of  the  anten»<r  varies,  but  in  most 
casc>s  the  region  occupied  by  these  appendages  is  of  small 
extent.  The  buccai  frame  is  in  most  of  the  family  entirely 
triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a narrow  summit, 
which  is  much  prolonged,  often  to  a level  with  the  eyes  and 
close  to  the  front.  Tlio  external  jatr'feet  which  fill  this 
have  also  ordinarily  the  form  of  an  elongaterl  triangle,  and 
do  not  permit  the  terminal  stemlet  to  be  perceived  exter- 
nally; they  advance  then  near  to  iheexiremilyof  the  buc- 
cal frame,  but  never  reach  it.  so  that  there  is  always  at  this 
)K)int  a gaping  a|)crturc  which  serves  fur  the  passage  of  the 
water  necessary  for  respiration  ; in  other  caws  the  external 
javr-feet  arc  much  shorter  than  the  buccal  frame ; the  lamel- 
lar ap]>endego  of  the  infrnial  jatr  feet  much  exceeds  it,  and 
their  third  joint,  which  is  narrow  an<l  moix>  or  less  lopered 
anteriorly,  doe.s  not  cover  the  three  small  Icrrainal  joints. 
Tbc  Miteriur/eet  are  nearly  always  short,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  family  the  hand  is  emnpressed,  more  or  loss 
elevated  above  in  the  form  of  a cre-'t.  and  di.sp«»scd  sso  as  to 
be  capable  of  exact  application  ogainst  the  buccal  frame. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  family  into  the  following 
tribes— the  Leueosians,  the  Calaj'pians,  the  CorytUans,  and 
the  Dorijfians. 

Lcucosians.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Carapace,  in  general  circular,  presenting  anteriorly  a 
rather  strong  projection,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  nhen 
found  the  front  and  tbc  orbits.  Front  narrow,  ami  orbital 
cavities  very  small  and  nearly  circular.  The  on- 

tennrp  lK*nd  back  nearly  always  transversely  or  very  ob- 
liquely under  the  front ; and  tl»e  exlemal  antenufr,  which 
are  insortc'l  in  a narrow  but  deep  notch  of  the  orbitary 
internal  angle,  are  nearly  rudimentniy.  ’T\\c  buccal  frame 
is  in  general  regularly  triangular,  and  the  external yutt-/re/ 
of  the  same  form  do  not  show  uncovered  tbe  stemlel  which 
supports  their  third  joint;  the  palp  or  lateral  branch  of 
these  organs  is  very  large,  and  their  base  is  separaterl  from 
that  of  the  anterior  feet  by  a prolongation  of  the  plerygos- 
toinian  region,  which  is  soldered  into  the  sternal  plastron. 
The  result  U that  the  aperture  situated  ordinarily  at  this 
point,  and  serving  for  the  entrance  of  the  water  info  the 
respiratory  cavitv,  is  here  wanting,  and  that  huuid  only 
arrives  at  the  branchim  by  means  oi’  two  canals  hnllowcd  on 
cacii  side  of  the  prelubial  space  and  parallel  to  the  etferciu 
canals  of  the  leKpirutory  cavity.  The  second  pair  of  jaw-  j 
feet  present  nothing  remarkable ; hut  tbe  first  pair  have 


I the  terminal  joint  of  their  stem  lamellar,  and  siifluHcntly 
loni^  to  arrive  at  the  anterior  exipeinity  of  the  buccal  fratno. 

The  sternal  pUutron  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  legs  are 
slender.  Tlic  number  of  abdominal  joints  is  throe  or  four. 
<M,  K.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arrBngi*s  the  following  genera  under 
this  tribe— .<4rfn«iflr,  Philyra,  Myra,  Ilia  Guaia,  Lrucosia, 
Pt’rxephona,  Sursia,  Eltatia,  Ore<rph(ynu,  Jphis,  and  I.va. 
NVu  hlialt  endeavour  to  illustrutu  two  of  these  genera  in  a 
subseijueut  purl  of  the  work. 

Calappians. 

Carapace  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  ver)' much  wi- 
deiml,  and  always  more  or  lo>s  convex.  Front  of  moderate 
width,  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  carapace  delicate  and 
more  or  les-s  dentilatcd.  F.xtemai  antentur  small,  hut  very 
distinct.  Kxiernal  or  first  pair  of  feet  strong,  compressed, 
curved  so  a.s  to  applv  thcim>clve»  against  the  buccal  region, 
and  armed  above  with  n mure  or  less  elevated  crest.  Tho 
uticrtures  by  which  the  water  arrives  in  thcrospiralurycavi- 
tii^  are  disp>)si'd  in  the  ordinary  manner  m front  of  ibo 
huso  of  the  anterior  feet,  and  the  mituber  of  brunebiB  is 
normal. 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edviards  under  this 
tribe  are.  Calapi>a,  Piatymera,  .UMrzni.  Orythia,  Matuta,  and 
Hepatus.  Cala)‘pa  and  Uepatus  have  already  been  illus- 
trated m this  work. 

Ckirystians. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  crustaceans 
which  compose  this  group  establish  the  passage  between 
the  Cancorians  and  the  Calappians  on  one  side,  and  tbe 
Anurous  Decapods  {Decapodes  Aunuret)  on  tho  other.  The 
buccal/rame  is  not  so  narrow  anteriorly  as  it  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Oxystomes,  ami  the  jair-/eel  do  not  close 
It  e.vaclly.  The  external  anlenntw  arc  very  large,  and  the 
sternal  plastron  is  very  narrow. 

The  following  genera  cornu  under  this  tribe  in  the  system 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards:  Atelycyrlus,  Thia,  Polydectus,  Co- 
rystes,  Nautilocrysles.  and  IWu^corystes.  Of  these 
genera,  Corystes  has  already  been  described  and  illustrated 
in  this  work. 

Dorippians. 

Carapace  very  much  depressed,  truncated  anteriorly,  a 
little  widened  behind,  nearly  nimdrilatcral,  and  iu  general 
too  short  to  rover  the  whole  boay.  /Vont  wide;  eyesofthe 
ordiimry  size.  Disposition  of  the  mouth  ajiproximaling 
nearly  to  that  in  Cah-f^pa,  See.  The  water  reaches 

the  branelnse  by  two  nurtures  situated  in  front  of  the  base 
I of  the  anterior  feel.  The  sterna,  jdastran  is  circular  and 
! strongly  recurved  up  towanls  its  p^tcrior  port.  The  ante~ 

\ riorfeet  are  short : those  of  the  two  succeeding  pains  are 
long  ami  torminatcfl  by  a stylifnrm  joint.  The  Iasi  or  the 
two  last  pair  are  inserted  nlwve  the  othciw,  upon  the  hack, 
so  to  speak,  and  are  nearly  always  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding;  they  are  terminated  in  general  by  a bookeil  joint, 
so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a prehensile  organ. 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
thistrilie;  Oonp}e,  Cymojutia,  Cnphyra,^\^  F.thusa.  Of 
these,  Poripf^e  and  Ethusa  have  been  already  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

OXY'STOMUS,  Mr.  Swainzon’s  name  for  a genus  of 
birds  arranged  by  him  among  the  typical  Starlings.  [Stur- 

NIOS?.| 

OX  YU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a genus  of  birds 
placed  by  him  under  the  subfamily  Ctrtkian^,  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

f»V«mr  Character. — Bill  short,  straight,  very  slender, 
resembling  that  of  a Sylvia;  the  sides  comnreaed  and  iho 
margin  inllcxed  ; the  lips  entire.  Wingsraiherlengthened; 
the  outer  quills  graduated,  the  fourth  and  fifth  equal.  Feet 
large.  Middle  too  of  the  same  length  »s  the  hinder ; lateral 
toes  une(]ual,  the  outer  connected  to  the  middle  as  far  as 
the  first  p«iint;  inner  toe  shortest.  Tail  graduated,  rigid ; 
the  inner  well  broad,  and  ahrupdy  sinuatod  at  tho  end; 
outer  web  very  narrow ; tips  of  the  shafts  hard  and  naked 
as  in  Pendrocolajites. 

Z.orfl/r/y,— South  .\raerica.  (Sw.) 

Examples,  Oj^urwr  omatus  and  0.rynurus  Aust  alU, 
(Lath.,  * Svn.’) 

OYER 'AND  TERMINER.  These  word*  in  antient 
law  French  denote  a comtuUsion  forming  a court  of  criminal 
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judicature,  the  dUtini^uUhing  character  of  which  is  de> 
aeribed  by  them.  Thu  suhatance  of  tlio  commissiou,  or 
tcrit,  aa  it  was  antiently  called,  U an  authoniy  given  by  the 
king  to  certain  persons  judicially  to  hear  ami  determine 
(oyer  et  terminer)  certain  8l»ccifiea  offences.  ITiu  commis- 
lions  of  oyer  and  Icrminor  are  the  most  comprehensive  of 
the  several  commissions  which  constitute  the  autliuriiy  of 
the  judges  of  assixe  on  the  circuits.  On  these  occasions 
tbev  are  usually  directed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  several 
high  ulhccrs  of  state,  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westniin- 
aCer,  the  king’s  counsel,  the  scneanU-at-law,  and  the  asso* 
ciales;  hut  (excepting  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  witure  all 
the  coinmissiuners  but  one  are  of  the  ^uor/(//i)  the  judges, 
king’s  counsel,  and  sorjeauls  are  always  of  the  r/uoru/zi,  so 
that  the  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  the  presence 
of  ono  of  them.  Justices  of  oyer  and  lenuinc-r  at  Uie  assizes 
have,  by  the  terms  of  tlioir  commissions  jurisdiction  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
fulonies,  and  loisdetneanors  comiuilled  within  the  several 
counties  and  places  which  constitute  their  circuits,  and  also  to 
hear  and  deter/nine  the  sumo  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 
laces  to  bo  appointed  by  themselves.  Besides  these  or* 
inary  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  a-nsizes,  special 
commissions  of  oyer  and  tenoiner  are  sometimes  issued 
upon  urgpnt  occaaloiis  where  offences  of  a dangerous  ten* 
dency  have  been  committed  in  particular  districts,  and 
where  the  public  peace  and  security  rcuuire  iiniucdiate  in*  | 
quiry  and  punUhmenl.  So  also  special  commissions  have  ! 
ik'cn  sometimes  issued  where  from  particular  uircurasfances 
the  incompetency  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  would  occasion  a 
failure  of  justico.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred when  Mr.  Dunning,  aflerwurds  Lord  Ashburton,  was 
recorder  of  Bristol  and  sole  criminal  Judge  under  tho 
charters  of  tho  city.  A forgery  of  Mr.  Dunning’s  name  to 
a bill  of  exchange  having  been  commiUod  in  Bristol,  he  pro- 
perly refused  to  try  a case  in  which  he  was  a party  iutc- 
resle'l,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  issue  a special 
commission  fur  the  purjmsc  of  hearing  and  determining 
(his  single  offence.  UiKm  special  commissions  of  oyer  nnu 
terminer  the  course  of  tho  proceedings  is  nearly  the  sumo 
as  upon  ordinary  or  general  uommissions. 
OYSTER-CATCtlER.  [Ska-Pik.] 

OYSTERS,  or  OSTR.VCEANS,  a I'umily  of  monoroyiai- 
rinn  conchifers.  According  to  Lamarck,  (he  dednitiuii  of 
the  family  is.  ‘ Ligament  interior  or  demi-interior.  Shell 
irregular  and  foliated,  sunietiiues  papyraceous.' 

Linnmus  dedned  his  genus  Ottrea  us  ‘ Jm'/naf  Tethys. 
bivalve,  ine«|uivalvc,  subaurited.  //ing'tf  edentulous, 
with  a hollow  ovate  little  excavation  und  lateral  transverse 
striffi and  he  divided  the  genus  into  tho  following  sec* 
tions : — 

* Pectines  auriculuti,  stjuilatcrcs. 

Under  this  section  come  those  Pcctens  which  have  nearly 
equilateral  auriculations.  as  Pectinrt  majrimut,  Jacobaus, 
i^triatuta,  minuta,  Pleurxmectes,  Raduta,  IHica. 

••  Pcctincs  auricula  altera  intus  ciliato  Spinosa. 

Under  which  are  arranged  Per/i««  PaUittm,  nodosa^  Pee 
Jetie,  pellurent,  (tblitcralOf  san^uinea^  ruria,  Push,  glubrOy 
ojyrrc«/uri>,  gilba, 

•••  Pcctines  valvulis  altero  laiero  mugis  gibbis, 
consisting  of  P.  flnvican»,ftvfeiat(i,  Lima. 

•••"  Rudes,  vulgo  O-itrcto  diclm. 
comprising  Ostroio  Mulleun,  Hiluviana,  Fulium.  orhiculuris, 
edulis,  semiaurita,  Penut,  hogonum,  and  FfJiifrpiwn. 

Lamarck’s  PectinUUr  consisted  of  tho  genera  I^ditni, 
Lima,  Pfagiostoma,  j^cten,  PUcaitda,  Spuiidylus,  and 
Pifdopsis. 

The  Ostraccans  of  the  same  author  consist  of  the  genera 
Grmth/ra,  Oslrea,  f^ulsella,  IHacuna.  and  Ammia. 

Cuvier,  umier  his  Uuitret  (Ostrea,  Linn.),  arranges 
Ostrea,  (Jryphtea,  Pecten,  Lima,  an<l  Pedum  f and  ho  a<lds, 
that  tho  following  fo.xsil  genera— Plagioiftoina, 
Parhytee,  Dianchoia,  and  Pudnpsh,  might  here  Qnd  a 
place. 

Approximated  (o  (he  Oysters,  although  multivalvc,  should 
be,  m his  opinion,  the  Anomia  of  Bruguidru.  Ho  then  pro* 
cisods  to  Placuna,  a genus  related  to  Anomia.  and  makes 
the  'riiorny  Oysters.  Sfmmiylus,  Linn,  (with  PUraltda, 
J..amarck),  follow.  To  these  succeed  MulUm,  yulieila, 
Pema,  &c. 

The  Ottruceans  of  M.  do  Blaiuvilio  consist  of  Anomia, 


Piacuna,  llarjHtr,  Oitrea,  and  Oryph/ra;  and  his 
oAruceans,  of  the  genera  Oetrea,  Spondylut,  Micutula,  Htn- 
nites,  Pectrn,  Pedum,  and  Lima. 

or  these  arrangements,  that  of  Linna-ue,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, appears  to  be  as  natural  as  any  ; and  (he  Oysters,  pro* 
perly  so  called,  Pectens,  and  Limrt*.  are  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  article  PKCTtNin.K.  \Ve  see  no  good 
reason  wliv  Cryphera  (Anomia  Gryjhus.  Limi.)  and  Ano’ 
mill  should  not  be  associated  with  that  family. 

OZ.\N.VM,  JACQUES,  was  born  in  the  year  1640.  at 
Bouligneux,  in  the  present  dep.'irtmunt  of  (be  Ain,  His 
family,  though  of  Jewish  extraction,  had  long  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; and  hU  father  was 
possessed  uf  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  some 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  attached.  Jacques,  being  llie 
younger  of  two  sons,  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  (he  necessary' studies,  but  less  from  his 
own  inclination  than  to  cornply  with  tho  wishes  of  his 
father.  His  biographers  describe  him  as  naturally  pious, 
generous,  willy,  and  gallant ; but  he  certainly  was  too  tole- 
rant for  a churchman  of  his  day.  The  theological  writings 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  satisfac- 
tion. Other  subjects  of  investigation,  such  as  chemistry, 
mechanics,  &c..  which  seemed  to  admit  of  more  useful  ap- 
plication, attracted  his  notice,  and  thenceforward  his  theo- 
logical studies  were  attended  to  solely  from  compulsion  or 
a sense  of  duty.  Tho  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been  con- 
fided possessed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  (lie  mathe- 
matics, and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  assistaiico 
in  reading  them;  hut,  witli  this  exception,  he  was  self- 
taught  ; and  although  ho  never  attained  to  any  great 
eminence  as  a roathematician,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
useful  works,  which  became  extremely  |K>pulur,  and  passed 
through  many  editions. 

Thcdeath  of  hU  father,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
after  he  commenced  reading  for  the  church,  left  him  free  to 
follow  whatever  occupation  he  chose.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  Lyon,  where  he  began  teaching  tho  mathematics  gratui- 
tously, regarding  it  as  a degradation  to  receive  payment  fur 
his  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  act 
under  this  impression,  as  his  pecuniary  moans  were  limited, 
and  his  atlaclimcnt  to  games  uf  chance  frequently  led  him 
W the  gaming-table. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  ho  removed 
to  the  French  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily 
upon  his  resources,  that  ho  determined  upon  marrying,  us 
thu  most  enbctunl  way  of  curtailing  his  expenditure.  His 
wife  was  without  fortune,  but  possessed  of  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  that  his  greatest  alliirlioti  was  occasioned  by 
her  death  in  1701.  By  her  lie  had  twelve  children.  At 
Paris  ho  had  fur  many  years  considerable  success  as  a ma- 
thematical tutor,  though  ho  was  patronised  much  more  by 
foreigners  than  by  his  own  countrymen.  Moat  of  tho  former 
were  obligwl  to  leave  the  country  upon  tho  breaking  out  of 
tho  war  of  thu  Spanish  Succession,  the  same  year  as  that  in 
which  his  wife  die«l : and  from  that  time,  itie  income  he 
derived  from  his  profession  was  both  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Montucla,  speaking  of  his  scientific  productions,  re- 
marks, ‘ Ho  promoted  tho  mniheihatics  by  his  treatise 
upon  lines  of  the  second  order;  and  had  he  pursu^ 
the  same  branch  of  research,  lie  would  have  acquired 
a mure  solid  reputation  than  by  the  publication  of  his 
“Course,”  “ Recreations,"  or  “Mathematical  Dictionary;" 
but  having  to  look  to  the  HUp|>urt  of  himself  and  family,  he 
wisely  ciiuiulted  the  taste  uf  his  purchasers  rather  than  his 
own.’  (Hisloire  des  Mathan , li.,  t>.  1C8.)  When  far 
advance<l  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  clSvu  of  the  .Academy 
of  Sciencc.s,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  ajvoplt’xy,  April  3,  1717. 
The  following  is  a list  of  his  works,  in  the  order  of  publi- 
cation 

1,  * M^thodc  pour  tracer  les  Cadrams’  8vo,  Paris,  1C73- 
8J-1730;  2,  * Gcom<5lrie  pratique,'  I'jrao.,  Paris,  If>84-.S9- 
1736-64;  3,  ‘ Tables  de  Sinus,  Tangeules,  &c.,'  8vo.,  Paris, 
1685-17J0-41 ; 4.  'Ttaile  de&Lignus  du  premier  genre,’  8vo„ 
Paris,  1687  ; 5,  ‘Usage  de  I’lnstniment  univorscl  pour  rc- 
soudre  prumptemenl  tons  les  Pr»jbl«^mo5  de  lu  G6ometno 
pratique.'  l2ino.,  Paris,  1C88,  17U0-36-4S-04  (thu  instru- 
ment rcierrefl  to  is  the  proportional  compass);  6,'Mrthodo 
do  lever  les  Plans  ct  les  Cartes  do  Terre  et  de  Mer,‘  12mo., 
Ptiris,  1693-176U  (tho  same  improved  by  Amlierne,  12mo., 
Paris,  1782);  7,  * Dictiimnaire  Math/nuaiique,’  4to.,  Amst., 
1691  (the  same  translated  and  nl>ridge<l  hy  Raphsun,  bvo., 
Loudon,  1702);  ' Cuurs  de  Muthemaitque,’  b voLs.  bvo.. 
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PtrtH,  1693,  Atnst.i  1C99;  9,  * R6rr^ations  roalh^maliques 
el  physiquoi,’ 4 vul».  bvo.,  Paris,  16tM-l720'25-3i-77  (the 
same  improved  and  augmuiited  by  Munlucia,  8vo..  Paria, 
1771S-9U;  the  iiaroo  in  English  by  Dr.  Hutton,  bvo..  Loud., 
IMI3);  lU,  •Traiti'i  do  la  Furtilicalion,' bvo.,  Paris,  1C94- 
1720  (tbo  same  tranalatcd  by  Devaguliers,  bva.Oxf.,  Lond., 
1711);  11,  ‘ Trigonom^lrio,*  12mo.,  Paris,  1698;  12,  'M^- 
tbodo  faoilo  pour  arpoutur  ut  tncsnror  toutes  sortea  dc 
Sujjcrficios,  &c.,’  12rao.,  Paris  1699-1725-47-58-79;  13, 

• Eltmcnlb  d Algibre,’  8vo.,  Ainst.,  1702;  1 4,  t GiMgrapbic 
ut  CosmographiL-,’  8vo.,  Paris,  1711 ; 15,  • La  Purspcciivc, 
tb^oriquc  el  pralujuu,’  8\o..  Pans,  1711-20.  In  the  ‘ Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ’ for  1 707  there  is  a paper 
by  him  enlilled  ‘ Observations  sur  ua  Problimo  de  Tngo- 
noruelrie  spheriquo.'  To  the  * Journal  des  Savons’  he  con- 
tributed: 1,  * Proof  of  the  Theorem  that  neither  the  sum 
nor  the  dilTerem-e  of  two  fourth  powers  c-an  be  a fourth 
wer,’  May,  1680;  2,  * Answer  to  a Problem  proposed  by 
. Coiniers,’  Nov.,  1681 ; 3,  ‘ Proof  of  a Theorem  relative 
to  Imaginary  Roots,’ April,  1685;  4.  ‘ Method  of  determin- 
ing the  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a Binomial.'  At  bis 
death  he  leA  a treatise  in  MS.  upon  the  Diupbantinc  Ana- 
lysis, which  camo  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
He  also  published  a corrected  and  augmented  Litton  of 
Vlaco’s  ‘ Trigi»nomotry,*  8vo.,  Paris.  172U-65. 

par  Fontcnelle ; (BurrfS  dicfrie*,  I-a  Have,  1728- 
29,  fob,  iii.,  p.  260-5;  Biographie  UnirenelU ; fiic.) 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS,  THE. constitute  an  extensive 
mountain  region  in  the  United  States  of  America,  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  occupy  more  than  half  the  stale  of 
Arkansas  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  Their  northern  extremity  forms 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  Missouri  river  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers,  where  (he  river  begins  to 
run  eastward:  the  hilly  country  also,  which  extends  Imtween 
the  conttucnco  of  the  Mii^souri  and  Mississippi,  and  along 
tho  west  side  of  the  latter  river  to  Cane  Girardeau,  may  be 
considered  as  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  northern  portion  of 
this  mountain  region.  The  mountains  extend  south-west 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  breaking  through  the 
region:  south  of  the  Arkansas  river  a mountainous  country 
extends  as  far  south  as  tho  Red  River.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  elevated  tract  which  runs  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Insi-nieniioned  river,  and  in  which  the  numerous 
rivers  of  Texas  have  their  origin,  is  so  connected  with  the 
Osark  Mountains  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a portion  of 
them.  But  this  seems  to  bo  tho  only  continuous  elevated 
ground  which  unites  the  Ozarks  with  the  Chippcw)an  or 
Rocky  Mountains. 

This  mountain  region  extends,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, from  the  Ro<l  River  to  the  Missouri,  more  than  35u 
miles  in  length.  If  the  country  about  the  upper  brauches 
of  White  River,  which  is  covered  with  high  hills,  is  consi- 
dered as  a portion  of  the  Ozarks,  their  width  from  west  to 
cast  cannot  fall  short  of  I UO  miles.  Thus  the  Ozarks  cover 
a surface  of  rather  more  than  36,IKI0  square  miles,  or  more 
than  iwo-lhird-s  of  the  area  of  England,  between  90“  and 
97°  W.  long,  and  lictwccn  34'*  and  39”  N.  lat. 

Tlic  Ozarka,  unlike  the  Aiiallachian  Mountains,  do  not 
consist  of  parallel  ridges.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  western  edge  of  tho  mountain  region  that  a contintious 
ridge  occurs. 

.At  the  northern  extremity,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Gasco- 
nade river,  thU  range  is  moderate  elevation,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding 50U  or  60U  feet  above  the  sea-Ievcl,  but  its  elevation 
increases  farther  aouth.  Its  highest  point  it  about  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Osage  rivers,  Inc  two  most  consi- 
derable rivers  which  originate  in  these  mountains.  Fartlier 
south  the  range  again  decreases  in  elevation,  until  it  termi- 
nates on  tho  Arkansas  west  of  Fort  Smith,  in  tonic  toler- 
ably high  hills.  Tho  raounlains  l>elwccn  the  .Arkansas  and 
Red  liner  form  a continuous  range,  running  ea>t  and  west, 
and  the  highest  summits.  Mount  0«rms  the  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains,  and  Cavaiikd  Mountain,  attain  an  elevation  of 
between  200U  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  last- 
mentioned  range  la  called  the  Massernc  Mountains. 

'llie  country  north  of  the  Mas-erno  Mountains  and  east 
of  the  ridge  running  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Ozarks, 
is  entirely  covered  with  high  hills,  which  extend  eastward 
to  a line'drawn  from  the  eiuneni  extremity  of  the  Mas- 


seme  lifountains,  near  Little  Rock  or  Arkopolia  in  Ar- 
kansas, to  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi 
(3b°  N.  lat.).  This  extensive  region,  which  constitutes 
tho  eastern  broad  slope  of  the  Ozark,  has  an  extremely 
broken  surface.  Tlic  lulls  and  mountains,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  it  in  coofusion,  rise  from  800  to  1800  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  from  500  to  1500  feet  above  their 
base.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  a multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks,  which  have  rounded 
summits,  and  descend  with  perpendicular  cliffs  and  ab- 
rupt precipices.  Sand.sionc  is  the  principal  component 
of  these  mountains,  but  their  surface  is  frequently  strcwcfl 
with  a profusion  of  flinty  fragments,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  cvivcrcd  by  eompact  limestone.  The  hills,  which  arc 
covcrcil  with  limestone,  contain  forests  of  pine  and  cedar ; 
those  of  sandstone  arc  usually  overgrown  with  scrub  oak. 
hiccory,  haws,  and  brambles.  The  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
some  instances  and  the  scarcity  of  it  in  others  prevent  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up.  The  valleys 
between  those  bills  are  rather  narrow,  but  hare  uniformly  a 
fertile  soil.  They  are  however  occasionally  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods,  which  are  brought  down  from  tlm  mountains 
by  the  rivers,  a circumstance  w hich  renders  their  cultivation 
verv  precarious. 

As  this  extensive  mountain  region  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it»  mineral 
wealth.  Coal  and  iron  certainly  occur  in  many  places. 
Copper-ore  has  also  been  observefl.  I.cad  is  abundant,  espe- 
cially towards  the  must  north-eastern  extremity  of  (ho 
region,  which  contains  the  rich  lead-mines  near  Potosi  in 
Missouri.  [Missoubi.]  Rock-salt. appears  to  occur  in  the 
Mas.sernc  Mountains ; abundant  fall-springs  are  found  on 
the  upper  branches  of  tho  Washita  river.  These  parts  also 
contain  hot-springs.  [Arka.nsas-] 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ozarks  seems  rather  doubtful.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a puro  Indian  form.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  is  derived  from  the  French  expression,  ‘ Aux 
Arkansas.’  abbreviated  into  ‘Aux  Ark,’  the  pronunciation 
of  w hich  is  exactly  represented  in  the  English  langqage  by 

* Ozark.’ 

(James’s  Aci^mnt  nf  an  Erpedition  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain$,  performed  by  Sfajnr  J^ng ; and  Nuttal’s  Arkamat.) 

OZEROV.  VLADISLAV  ALKXAN DROVITCH.  the 
most  distinguished  tragic  poet  that  Russia  has  hitherto 
produced,  was  born  in  the  government  of  Tver.  Sept.  29 
(Oct.  nx  1770.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course 
of  military  service,  in  which,  besides  otherwise  distinguishing 
himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  exchanged 
it  for  a civil  appointment,  which  he  held  till  1807,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of  devoting 
himself  the  more  closely  to  bis  literary  studies,  he  shortly 
afler  abandoned  them,  or  at  least  discontinued  writing, 

* Polyxcno,’  which  was  first  performed  in  May,  1609,  being 
his  last  dramatic  production.  From  that  timo  to  his  death, 
which  happened  in  November,  1816,  ho  only  composed 
three  acts  of  an  unfinished  tragcily,  entitled  ‘ Medea,’  and 
sketched  the  plans  of  two  others,  one  of  which  had  for  its 
subject  tlK‘  siege  of  Dama.scus,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  Hughes's  English  trag«ly  of  tho  same  name. 

After  a long  aiul  very  severe  illness,  he  was  carried  off 
at  the  ace  of  fortv-six. 

AU  that  can  be  gathered  from  what  Prince  Viazemsky 
says  in  his  memoir  of  him.  as  to  the  cause  of  his  doing 
nothing  fur  so  many  years,  is,  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
(he  world  on  account  of  tho  mean  enmity  which  his  talents 
had  roised  up  against  him.  thmigli  his  productions  had 
I been  most  favourably  received  by  the  public, 
j Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  rests  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  four,  his  first  drama,  entitled  ‘ Tho 
Death  of  Oleg,’  lK*aring  no  comparison  with  his  succeeding 
ones,  Ozerov  may  be  considered  not  merely  as  tho  re- 
former, but  ns  in  a manner  tho  creator  of  Russian  tragedy. 
Kniazhin  had  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  chiefly  in 
regard  to  style  and  manner:  neither  genuine  poetry  nor 
masterly  delineation  of  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  their 
tragedies.  It  was  reserved  lor  Ozerov  to  infuse  vitality 
into  tho  previously  cold  and  lifeless  form.  His  * (Edipua,* 

' Fingal,^  Dcraetrii  Donskoi,’  and  * Polyxenn,'  are  all 
severally  masterpieces,  full  of  poetry : and  although  simple 
in  plan,  and  with  more  of  dialogue  than  action,  strikingly 
dramatic  in  some  of  tho  eituationr. 
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P i$  the  tcnuU  or  tbin  letter  of  tba  labial  series.  For 
the  vnriouit  aymboU  employed  to  denote  this  letter  see  Al' 
PHABKT. 

This  letter  is  interchangeable  with  those  ^rbich  belong  to 
the  same  organ,  that  U the  lips,  and  with  sumo  others. 
Thus 

1.  P is  convertible  with  6.  The  Latin,  like  the  Welsh, 
was  fond  of  the  thin  letters,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
are  verv  few  words  in  that  language  which  begin  with  a b, 
while  those  commencing  with  p form  a numerous  class.  It 
Will  often  be  found  that  the  p in  T,ia(in  words  bci'omes  a b 
in  the  related  Unguagns.  Thus  a^rcu/a,  the  diminutive  of 
apis,  a bee.  is  in  French  abeiUe ; aeplem  is  in  German  sie- 
i^n.  The  German  language  often  wnfounds  b and  p, 
more  particularly  when  the  former  is  final.  Perhaps  too, 
even  in  I,,atin.  tJie  written  b was  pronounced  os  a p in  the 
propositions  ab,  sub,  ob,  which  correspond  to  the  Greek 

oro,  t>7a,  m. 

2.  P with  m,  somewhat  rare.  Tlius  the  Greek  preposi- 
tion fiira  is  in  tire  .^obc  dialect  n^u.  Again,  the  Greek 
po>»viiioc  is  esseiiiialiy  the  same  word  with  inc  Latin  plum' 
bus.  Allied  to  this  change  is  the  insertion  of  n p between 
either  m and  s or  m and  t,  as  in  the  Latin  sumpsi.  sicmptus, 
for  sumsi,sumtun,  and  temj/lare  for  tenUire. 

3.  P with  V.  This  chunge  is  more  piiriieularly  to  be  ob- 

servwl  in  the  derivation  of  French  from  Latin.  Thus  from 
ca/.#7/«*,  hair,  epistropus,  a bishop,  decipsre,  deceive,  &c., 
aperirs,  open,  opera,  work,  Uput,  hare,  rr,  pour. 
pif*er,  pepper,  Ajfrilis,  April,  the  French  have  deduced 
their  rbereu,  dfceroir,  8tc.,  ouvrir,  ceuvre,  lievre, 

p<tnrre,  pnicre,  AvriL 

•I.  Pwiih/  Two  or  three  examples  arc  given  under  F. 
To  llicse  may  be  added  pro, /or;  pater,  juiher ; jiscia, 
/’ih;  fHtuci,  few;  lupus,  usi(f.  So  the  Gieek  vcpfvpn. 

have  the  aspirate,  while  the  Latin,  as  usual, 
prttfer.s  the  tenuis  in  purf:ura,  txenula, 

5.  Pwith  jf.  The  latter  form  is  often  preferred  by  the 
German,  where  our  own  tongue  has  the  single  letter.  Tims 
the  Rtiglifh  worrU  pound,  peach,  pepper,  pea-roc\i,  j eniiy, 

are  written  by  the  Germans  p/uttd,  j/rsche,  pfeffer, 
fl/an,  pfennig,  affet. 

6.  P with  e,  k,  or  9.  See  C. 

7.  Pwith  t,  as  rawc.  in  Latin  pavo.  The  Greek  inlerro- 
gativo  words  beginning  with  a r,  as  woe,  ry,  wortpoc,  b:c., 
are  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Ionic  forms  cou,  sy, 
Kurtpo;,  and  on  the  other  to  the  demonstratives  that  com- 
monly take  a r at  the  beginning.  And  in  fact  the  latter 
arc  often  used  as  relatives. 

8.  Pwithp/.  The  latter  is  common  in  Greek,  as  in  rwjrrw, 
owTopai,  &c.,  which  form  ihuir  oilier  tenses  fur  the  roost 

art  without  a r.  So  too  at  the  beginning  of  word^. 
'lilts  sToXic  and  irroXrpog  coexist  with  woXir  and  iroXt/ioc; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  pronounce  llie  initial  pt  which  led  to  the  forroaiion  of  the 
Latin  words  populus,  a state,  and  populari,  to  devastate 
with  war. 

9.  Ps  with  tp.  This  change  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  under  the  letter  S. 

lU.  /V  before  a vowel  with  eh.  Thus  sapiam,  in  Latin, 
becomes  sacks  in  French.  The  word  roche,  too,  was  proba- 
bly formed  from  a barbarous  Latin  word  ru/t'a;  and  Ru- 
tujyium,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  appears  upon  this  principle 
to  have  changed  its  name  to  i?rcA-borough. 

PAAMUTO  ISLANDS.  This  is  the  native  name  of  a 
great  number  of  islands,  or  rather  clusters  of  idands,  scat- 
tered in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  13**  and  22°  S.  lat.  and 
135°  on<l  130“  W.  long.  On  our  charts  they  bear  the  name 
of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

These  islands  arc  very  numerous,  and  it  is  supped  that 
all  of  them  have  not  been  seen  by  Europeans.  Ttiey  con- 
stitute, according  to  Cipi.  Fitzruy,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  groujis.  Earh  group  surrounds  a lagoon,  and  is 
boacd  on  the  coral  reefs  which  enclose  the  lagxon.  The 
islands  arc  very  little  iib  .ve  iliu  level  of  the  sea.  Their  form 

generally  that  of  a cre'-ceiu,  the  convex  side  being  turned 
tu  the  tra'lc-wimU.  Tiie  highest  (’art  of  the  isluii'U  is  in 
0ost  cases  on  the  must  eastern  part  uf  the  curvature,  1>ut  it 


rarely  exceeds  six  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Tltc  coral 
reefs  which  surround  the  lagoon  have  usually  one  o|i<>ning 
or  more,  by  which  the  cnchisefl  sea  may  be  cntereil.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  the^c  eruups  haio  at  least  one  har- 
bour ill  each  cluster  ucce-.sible  to  shipping,  and  a consider- 
able trade  has  been  earned  on  with  the  natives  for  pearl 
ov»ter-shells  Fish  and  shell-flah.  hugs,  and  coroa-iiut.H  are 
l^ie  principal  sources  of  subsistence  to  the  natives.  The 
natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  ami  resemble  the  Otnhoilans 
in  person  and  language,  though  the  languages  differ  so 
much  that  theOlaheiians  and  they  do  not  ea^iiv  understand 
otic  another.  The  question  has  0^011  been  asked,  how  iho 
Malay.s  could  have  spread  to  lhe.4c  nmiote  lands  against  che 
direction  of  the  Irade-witul.  Capt.  Fitzroy  silves  tins  pro- 
blem by  stating  that  during  the  settled  weather  ami  a 
steady  trade  winil  (south-cnsicrly)  iho  surface  waters  in 
general  move  westward  from  five  to  twenty  inih*s  a day ; but 
that  in  the  rainy  season  from  October  to  March,  wlien 
westerly  winds,  squalls,  ai«<l  rain  are  frequent,  the  currents 
vary  consideralily,  and  occasionally  set  eastward,  at  the 
rale  of  from  half  a mile  to  two  miles  an  hour.  Thus  it 
happens  that  canoes  are  drifted  out  of  tiioir  course  even 
several  hundred  mdes  by  currents  and  wcslei  ly  winds.  The 
same  seaman  estimates  the  pipulatinn  of  these  islands  at 
not  less  than  Itl.^uiP,  and  not  more  than  SO.bbb.  exclusive  of 
children;  but  he  found  them  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  moiintjinuiis  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Pa.imuio  Lhinds,  which  are  not  very  remote 
from  Olabcite,  recn.dve  laws  from  the  sovereign  ofOtaheile; 
they  Imve  however  no  resident  authority  among  them  ex- 
cept ihc  head  of  each  family.  Tho  navigation  between  these 
inlands  is  very  dangerous,  a«  many  coral  rcids,  which  are 
eiihcr  dry  or  only  jnst  covered  vvith  water,  are  dispersed 
among  them,  and  the  ^ea  surrounding  the  lagoons  has  no 
soundings. 

(Fi:2roy,  in  the  i^arrn'ire  of  the  Surretjing  Vnyases  of 
the  Ad/  entare  and  }iea::le ; Bu'cchey,  J 'm/age  to  the  Pacific 
and  Behring's  i^trait ; Kriisenstein’s  Memoires,  &c.) 

PAC  [C(ELOOt-Nf».] 

P.XCE  iPasstts),  H measure  of  the  Roman  system,  being 
in  fact  their  unit  of  iiim-rary  mea^me,  to  which  the  milte 
ptissus,  or  Mile,  was  referred.  The  word  passun  is  con- 
nected wiih  tho  root  of  f.andere,  to  extend,  am]  P.iucton 
curiously  enough  derives  it  d jjassi*  mnnibus,  from  the 
length  between  ih«?  extendi.1l  hands,  in>.tead  of  d pnssia 
pedibus.  There  is  however  reason  to  believe  that  Iho  miile 
pai^us  came  into  use  from  the  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances in  new  countries  from  the  number  of  paces  marched 
by  the  soldiery,  of  which  a rough  reckoning  was  kept,  but 
whether  by  actually  counting  the  paces,  or  by  tho  time  of 
marching  compared  with  the  previously  known  number  of 
paces  in  a given  lime,  is  not  knuwm.  it  is  well  known  that 
with  disciplined  soldiers  cither  methnd  wuuld  give  very 
good  practical  results.  Vitruvius  doscnbefl  a machine  lobe 
fastened  to  the  wheel  of  a chariot  (an  invention  rovixed  in 
our  own  day),  by  which  its  number  of  revolutions  was  regis- 
tered; but  this  was  probably  a laic  invention. 

The  pace  was  not,  as  persons  in  general  suppose,  the  step, 
or  the  distance  from  heel  to  heel  when  the  feet  are  at  their 
utmost  onlinary  extension ; this,  which  the  French  ractro- 
logists  call  jat  simple,  was  the  groiius  or  gressus.  The 
passus,  or  pas  double  of  the  same  writers,  was  two  gradus, 
or  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel  leaves  to  that 
on  which  it  is  set  down.  Assuming  the  Roman  foot  at 
li'62  English  inches,  t lie  pace,  which  was  five  feel,  must 
have  been  5S‘)  inches  or  4'84  English  feet. 

Here  we  might  have  stopped,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  explain  something  relative  to  what  it  pleased  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  to  call  the  geometrical  pace,  composed 
of  five  geometrical  feel.  What  they  meant  by  this  measure 
is  not  easily  understood,  except  by  the  supposition  (which 
some  of  their  writings  confirm)  that  they  imagined  a fixed  and 
univeisai  measure  of  length  to  exist  in  nature,  and  to  have 
been  aciunlly  obtained.  At  the  lieginning  oft  he  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Roman  mile,  at  legist  the  mile  of  3UUV  feel  or  lOUO 
puces,  was  generally  used  by  writers  [Milk],  and  itinerary 
tuvosures  were  more  often  wriltcQ  about  than  verified.  The 
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Rlarlium,  or  eij-lilh  part  of  tbi»  mile,  hail  al*o  been  inlro- 
(into  books)  from  tbo  Greek  hystem,  ami  it  was  the 
comuiuii  o|»iiuon.  derixcd  from  Piolomy,  that  the  degree  of 
latiiudc  was  u’cactly  SOU  stadia,  or  r>jii  miles.  This  made 
the  pjee,  or  the  l ijib  part  of  the  stwlium,  stand  forward  as 
a proper  universal  measure,  being  the  (i'JjtiOlh  part  of  that 
winch  all  believed  the  degree  oflalitudc  to  be.  Hut  though 
ihi-.  may  bo  a probable  origin  of  the  gcumelricul  paee.  it  is 
i-ertain  that  writers  did  nut  adhere  uniformly  to  it,  so  that 
the  l.<ler  meti’Oiogists  have  fjrme<l  diflerent  notions  of  its 
leiu'th.  Wo  shall  give  ll.e  accounts  of  several  modern 

w;jleis. 

Ur.  Hernard  mnkei  the  geometrieal  pare  (which  he  also 
calls  the  laud-surveyor's  puce)  to  be  five  English  feet. 
Greaves  supp.*ses  llial  a puce  of  upwards  of  ti'J  inchos  was 
once  in  use  in  England.  Oianam  makes  the  geometrical 
pare  lu  be  the  same  ns  the  Roman  pa<-e.  Kyscnschmidt 
d .os  not  mention  the  measure  at  all.  Piiurton  (who  has  a 
theory  about  the  derivation  of  measures  from  porl-s  of  the 
iiuman  body)  makes  it  only  -li  Uoniim  feet.  Ronn'  do 
l.’Ulo,  who  contends  that  Paucton  has  several  times  con- 
founded the  Greek  Ohmpic  fool  with  the  Roman  fool, 
makes  it  Olympic  feet,  that  is,  -Ij  Englinh  ftfel  very 
iiearlv.  An  oMer  writer,  Surasim  d’AbbuviUe,  cited  by 
Paucton.  lavs  down  the  geometrical  jwire  at  i French  feet, 
and  iievertholcss  makes  the  Roman  mite  to  ronlaiii  a thou- 
sand such  pace.*.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  geometrical 
pace  was  an  invention  of  the  old  writers,  a needless  addi- 
tion to  the  confusion  in  which  their  occuunlsofarilienttnea- 
Bures  were  already  enveloped. 

There  is  a pace  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  writers  called 
piis.iuii  errlfsiastirut.  or  t/ej/er  (see  Ducange.  at  the  word 
which  Dr.  Bernard,  without  stating  any  authority, 
makes  of  the  Slime  loagih  as  the  English  yard. 

P.ACnu'MIUS.  [MoNAcmsM.] 

PAl  IIYCK'PU  ALA.  (Virkonin  «.] 

I*.VCn  YCEPll.XLrN.E,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  the 
Great-beadefl  Chatterers,  which  form,  according  to  his  first 
arrangement  in  his  Chssificalion  nf  Uird$,  the  second  sub- 
faiiiily  of  the  Amyelidtf,fix  family  of  Chatterers,  and  are 
placed  between  l.riuir\chnn<f  (laniR-legged  Chatterers)  and 
iitunln/cillinre  (Swallow  Chatterers),  the  other  two  sub- 
families beinc  the  Amp  Untr,  or  True  Chatterers,  and  the 
Pij'rimr,  or  Maimkin  CliaUerern.  Of  those  subfamilies  he 
cmsukTs  Lei'jlru/iant/',  Pitcht/crphalinfe,  and  Bombycil- 
liiKP  to  be  aberrant. 

In  the  Syuofisis  in  the  ^amo  vol.  (:i),  the  family  Amf)e- 
lidtr  are  made  to  consist  of  the  following  subfamilies:— 
Lrintrirhanff,  Silky  Chatterers?:  J’irfioince,  Greenlets  and 
Thickhcjuls;  Jh.uihjnllitue ; Ampelintp,  Typical  Chal- 
tfiers;  and  PipriufC,  Maimkins.  subtypiral. 

In  this  last  arran.:t*nu.‘nt.  Parhijerphala  is  placed  under 
the subfiimilv  [Vibf.ovin.«.] 

P.VCII  Y DE'RM  -VTAdiierally  Thick PUdrt : Dickhiiuier 
uf  the  Gi.rm.ms  : Pichtjdermes  of  the  French),  the  seventh 
order  of  mammifeious  quadrupeds  according  to  the  system 
of  Cuvier  us  m-i  f.rtli  in  liis  Auimal. 

Tw*i first  family  of  Pachyderms  in  this  arrangement  con- 
sists of  ilik;»e  wli.cli  have  a pruhoM'is  and  tuaks.  and  which 
aie  named  Pi  ohisi'idt'ans. 

Tiie  Prfibosndcaii'a.  m the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  have  many 
rcscniblaiicfs  to  certain  PoJenh:  for  instance,  their  great 
incisors  (so  to  vpcak) : their  jaws,  which  are  often  funned 
of  parallel  hmituu; ; the  form  of  many  of  their  bones,  &c. 
The  whole  of  this  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  com- 

filclely  formed  in  the  skeU'ton,  but  so  incrusted  in  the  cal- 
ous  skin  wbirh  sin  rounds  the  foot,  tliat  tlicre  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the.D  cMernally,  cwcpl  us  they  may  be  traced  by 
the  nails  atlaelied  to  the  border  of  this  species  of  shoe. 
The  canines  and  iiici<»ui's.  strictly  s|>eaking,  arc  wanting; 
but  there  are  two  tusks  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
which  two  tusks  project  from  the  mouth,  and  often  grow  to 
an  enormous  si2c.  The  proportions  necessary  for  the  al- 
veoli or  sockets  of  these  tusks,  render  the  upper  juw  so 
high,  and  s>>  much  shorten  the  lioncs  of  the  m*se,  that  the 
n j'tnU  are  found  in  tlie  skeleton  lowar<ls  tlie  upper  pan  of 
tile  faro:  but,  in  the  living  animal,  they  arc  prolonged  into 
the  well  known  proboscis  or  trunk,  of  which  the  reader  j 
will  find  a description  under  the  article  Elephant.  Tlie 
parietus  of  iho  cranium  contain  large  spaces  for  rendering 
iho  skull  light ; and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  incisors;  as  may 
he  seen  in  the  »amu  article.  I1ie  intestines  arc  voluminous, 
the  sloiuach  simple,  aud  the  c»cum  cuormuui.  The  mam- 


m<p,  two  in  number,  arc  situated  on  the  breast;  and  the 
young  suck  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk,  os  some 
bad  erroneously  suppused.  The  only  living  genus  of  Pro- 
boscideans is  Elrphas.  [Elephant.j 

Thu  other  genus  is  extinct,  aud  consists  of  the  ^fastodont. 
[MaSiODON.] 

The  kerond  family.  The  Ordinary  Pachyderms,  have 
cither  four,  three,  or  two  toes. 

Those  which  have  the  toes  equal  are  in  some  sort  cloven- 
footed.  and.  in  many  res|)ccts.  approximate  the  ruminants 
in  the  skeleton  aud  in  the  cumplicaiion  of  the  stomach. 

Living  gt-nura,  HippoioUimus  [see  the  article]  and  Sus 
(Linn.).  [Suio.it.]  Extinct  genus,  .\NUPLaTnbKtL'U. 

Those  which  are  not  cloveii-footud  form  genera  which 
very  much  rc.semblo  each  other  m the  jaws,  in  hav- 
ing on  each  side  seven  upper  molars  with  square  crowns 
and  various  proje-cting  Uncaincnts,  and  seven  lower  ones 
with  a double  crescunl  on  the  crown,  the  last  of  all  having 
a triple  crescent ; but  their  incisors  are  different. 

Genera.— f?^r«oreros;  Ihjrax;  Palceotherium;  Li>jh\o- 
don:  and  Tapir.  [Sihi  the  articles-] 

The  third  family  cuiiaists  of  the  Solidungula,  which  ap- 
parently have  but  one  toe  and  a single  hoof  or  shoe  to 
each  foot,  but  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus  and  the  meta- 
tarsus are  bony  points  or  processes  which  represent  two 
lateral  tots. 

Genus  F.rpius,  Linn.  [noRsK.] 

To  those  may  ho  added  the  following  extinct  genera 
CAa/tco/Acriu;;i.  allied  lu  the  Tapirs  [Tapir];  Cnorropota- 
mw,  belonging  to  llieSuin.R;  ^/iMracofAenum,  allied  to 
C'A/**ro/-o/tun«a  ami  Dirh(^nesiPalcrotherium} ; Elat- 
mr>(Aeriuw,  placed  by  Fischer  between  Rhinoceros  wA  Hy- 
rfiT : Ccewnnta,  urrange«l  by  Meyer  between  Rhinoceros 
and  Dinotheriiim  ; C<i'*no(Acrium,  placed  by  Moyer  between 
Anoftlutheriwn  soi\  PyiUeotherium ; and  /IiiuynV  [Adapis]  ; 
and  Hipjidherium,  an  animal  allied  to  the  horse.  [Uippo- 
TiiKRiui!.]  Dtnotherium  is  considered  by  Professor  Kaup 
and  others  to  bo  nearly  allied  to  the  Tapirs,  in  which  case 
the  extinct  animal  must  doubtless  find  a place  among  the 
Parhydermaia.  [DiNOTUERim  ; Tapir.] 
P.\CH\yMEliES.  [Byzantine  Historians,  p.  82.] 
P.AGHYMY^A,  Mr.  James  Sowerby’s  name  fora  genus 
of  fossil  conchifers  thus  characterised:— 

Shell  bivalved,  transversely  elongated,  very  thick,  sub- 
bilobate,  with  the  beaks  near  the  anterior  extremity.  Liga- 
ment partly  immersed,  attached  to  prominent  processes  or 
fulcra.  (J.  S.) 

To  ModioUi  it  bears  much  analogy  in  the  position  of  the 
umbones  or  beaks,  the  elongated  form  of  the  valves,  and  the 
partial  separation  of  the  anterior  portion  into  an  iinnerfcct 
inbe.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  thin  shells  allied  to 
Mytilus  by  its  comparatively  short  ligament  fixed  upon 
a slrbne  prominent  part  of  the  shell  within  the  e<lge.  [Mv- 
Tii.iD.Kj  The  genus  is  founded  on  a species,  Pachymya 
Gigat,  from  the  lowu-.t  part  of  the  chalk  formation  near 
Lyme  Regis.  {Min.  Con.) 

IWCH  Y'PTIL.A.  fl.ARiD.K,  vol.xiii.,  p.  334  ; Petrels  ] 
PACH  VRYNCHUS.  [Psarian.k.] 

PACHY'STOM.A,  the  Rev.  Lanwlown  Guilding’s  name 
for  a genus  of  .impuUariacla,  Tlie  shell  is  described  as 
having  a thick  marginated  lip,  frequently  channelled,  omi 
a testaceous  operculum.  Tlie  genus  is  divided  by  Mr. 
Gudding  into  two  sections:  I,  consisting  of  the  species 
which  have  a small  umbilicus  and  a globose  shell 
laria>  globoia,corrugaia,  Xkw\  punc/icu/a/a,  Sw.) ; 2,  con- 
taining only  one  sjH'vies  (.4/7i;/u//art‘u  CTUMO,  Sw.)  with  an 
evanescent  umbilicus. 

PACHYTES.  [Dianchora;  Spondylus.] 
PACHYTHE'RIUM.  M.  Lund's  name  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  roainmiferous  quadruperls  approaching  Iloplnpko^ 
rus,  but  of  larger  proportions  than  that  genus.  [Mega- 
THEUIID.K,  vol.  XV.,  p.  7.3-] 

PACIFIC  OC^EAN,  TlIE,  extends  betw-cen  America  on 
the  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  It  received 
this  name  ftom  Magalhaens,  the  first  European  who  tra- 
j versed  It,  and  who.  having  experienced  bad  weather  and 
heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  sailed  into  the  wide 
expanse  of  this  ocean  with  a mo<leratc  south  east  trade- 
wind,  and  enjoyed  fair  weather  without  interruption.  He 
accoadingly  called  it  the  Pacific.  It  is  also  called  tho  South 
Sea,  because  vessels  sailing  from  Europe  can  only  enter  it 
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after  a Ion!*  southerly  course.  The  name  of  South  Sea  has 
heeu  liiuiiecl  in  later  times  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe, 
of  which  it  covers  mure  thuu  one  half  of  the  surface,  llie 
area  is  roughly  estimated  at  more  than  a hundred  millions 
of  s<|uaie  uules.  Behring's  Strait,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  most  northern  boundary,  lies  between  East  Cape  in 
Asia  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  near  66'’  N.  lat,  and  is  less 
than  <1U  miles  wide.  From  this  point  southward,  the 
counts  of  both  continents,  which  enclose  the  Pacific,  recede 
rapidly  from  one  another,  and  at  54'*  .10'  N.  lut..  between  the 
western  point  of  tho  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  Cape  Krolz* 
kui  Nohs,  in  Kamichatka,  they  are  upwards  of  IViOO  miles 
apart.  Near  the  northern  tropic.  Capo  S.  Lucas  in  Cali- 
fornia is  about  B50U  miles  from  tbe  coast  of  China  oast  of 
Canton ; and  this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average 
w idih  of  the  Pacific  between  the  tropics.  Near  the  southern 
tropic,  Sand  Cape  in  Australia  is  about  8200  miles  from 
the  northern  coast  of  Chile.  Towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity. the  Pacific  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a line 
drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  antarctic  pole,  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  another  line  drawn  from  South*West 
Cape  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen’s  Land)  to  the  same  pole. 

The  Pacific  docs  nut.  like  the  Atlanlio  snd  IndianOr^ns, 
send  off  brunches,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  adjacent 
continents;  but  extensive  peninsulas  project  from  the  con- 
tinents which  bui-der  on  it,  and  these,  together  with  some 
adjacent  rows  of  islands  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 
separate  considerable  portions  of  it  from  the  main  body 
of  the  ocean.  Tliis  is  less  the  case  on  the  American  than 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  Only  two  peninsulas  project  from 
the  American  continent.  Tbe  peninsula  of  California 
divides  the  Gulf  of  California  [California.  Gulf  or},  and  the 
pcnitihula  of  .Alaishka  with  the  Aleutian  Islands  divides  the 
Kamichatka  Sea.  from  the  Pacific.  The  peninsula  of  Kamt* 
ehutkn,  which  ]irojecis  from  the  continent  of  Ana,  dindes 
the  Kamtehacka  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  which  latter 
i'4  buparaled  from  the  0)>en  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
Kurile  Ulund.A.  The  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk 
are  partly  formed  by  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai 
(or  Sughalien),  which  projects  at  a very  acute  angle 
from  the  cuntiiieiit  of  .Asia;  and  tho  islands  of  Jeso  and 
Nipon  and  the  (leninsula  of  Corea  enclose  the  Japan  Sea 
on  the  north,  eunt,  and  south.  Tlic  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang- 
hai,  which  is  further  south,  is  less  distinctly  separated  fruiu 
tlie  Pacific  than  the  seas  farther  north ; still  the  boundary- 
line  between  both  seas  is  marked  by  a scries  of  islands, 
which  extend  from  tho  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Kiusiu  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 
This  remarkable  formation  continues  still  farther  south, 
and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  extends  from  the  island  of 
Formosa  on  thu  northern  tropic  to  the  equator,  though  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  must  bo  considered 
as  tho  last  link  in  this  chain  of  sea-basins.  On  the  north 
thu  Chinese  Sea  is  sonaratc<l  from  the  Pacific  by  a single 
row  of  islands,  and  farther  south  by  a double  and  triple  row. 
Thus  we  find,  that  (hough  thu  continent  of  Asia  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator, 
no  part  of  it  is  iminodiately  washed  by  that  ocean,  and  its 
shores  can  only  bo  reached  by  passing  through  one  of  these 
subordinate  sua-liasins. 

This  peculiarity  of  formation  in  tho  western  parts  of  the 
Pacific  appears  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  tbe  effect 
of  volcanic  agency,  when  we  consider  that  the  peninsulas 
and  islands,  which  separate  tbe  smaller  basins  from  the 
main  body  of  tlic  sea,  are  either  generally  com|>osed  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  or  exhibit  frequent  and  unequivocal  traces  of 
having  been  convulsed  by  subterraneous  fire.  Active  vol- 
canoes are  still  very  numerous  on  them,  and  they  form  a 
continuous  series  which  encircles  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
like  a girdle.  The  most  northern  of  thexe  active  volcanoes 
which  is  known  is  that  of  Schiwelutchksja  in  Kaintchatka 
(near  58**  N.  lat.),  and  it  is  followed  by  15  or  18  others,  all 
of  which  lie  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Kamichatka  Sea  on 
the  eastern  const  of  (he  peninsula.  Tho  volcanic  chain  con- 
tinues in  the  same  direction,  south-aestward,  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  tho  tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  which 
at  {east  ten  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist;  ap^tears  in 
several  places  on  tlie  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Je>o, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Nipon  and  Kiusiu;  and  terminates  iu 
that  direction  with  throe  if  not  more  volcanoes  ou  the 


island  of  Formosa.  From  the  last-mentioned  island  the  vol 
canic  chain  runs  southward  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  declines  a little  to  the  east,  traversing  the  peninsula  of 
C^iuerinas  (tho  southern  purl  of  I.uzon),  the  other  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Mindanao,  whence  it  passes  to  the  norto- 
eastern  extremity  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  The  last- 
mentionod  islands  exhibit  everywhere  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  contain  several  active  volcanoes  near  S'*  S.  lat. 
The  volcanic  chain  seems  to  terminate  in  that  direction,  or 
rathor  it  turns  westward  nearly  at  a right  angle,  and  con 
tinues  through  the  Indian  Ocean  along  the  chain  of  the 
Sunda  Islands.  But  near  the  equator,  a branch  of  the  chain 
runs  off  to  the  east  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea,  and  continues  through  New  Britain  and  the 
New  Georgian  Archipelago,  where  it  begins  to  decline 
to  the  south.  It  is  traced  through  tbe  New  Hobridot 
to  the  island  of  Tana.  I'he  most  southern  point  of  this 
lateral  volcanic  chain  seems  to  be  the  small  island  called 
Matthew’s  Rock,  south-south-ea-st  of  Tana  (22"  22'  S.  lat. 
and  171*  15'  E.  long.).  In  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand  there  are  also  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  Thus  we  find  that  tbe  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
is  traversed  by  a volcanic  chain,  which  extends  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  northern  polar  circle  nearly  to  tlm 
southern  tropic. 

Another  series  of  volcanoes  surrounds  (be  Pacific  on  the 
east,  but  they  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  America. 
These  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a continuous  chain  : they 
rather  occur  m extensive  groups,  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  but  each  group  by  itself  may  be  considered  as 
a chain.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  active  volcauoes  exist 
on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  British  officers  who  surveyed 
these  coasts  some  years  ago  do  not  appear  to  confirm  tbe 
opinion  of  volcanoes  existing  on  that  group  of  islands. 
Near  50”  S.  lat.  there  are  extensive  fields  of  lava  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  but  no  active  volcano  has  been 
observed  in  tho  Andes  south  of  the  volcano  of  S.  Clemente, 
which  is  near  46*  S.  lat.  With  this  summit  begins  tbe 
group  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes,  which  extends  northward 
to  30"  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  in  the  small  volcano  of 
Cofiuimbo.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  this  group 
is  alxiut  twenty;  ten  of  them  are  between  40*  and  .15*  S. 
lat  The  roost  elevated  it  that  of  Aconcagua,  near  32*  30', 
which,  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  24,000  foot  above  tho  sea-level,  and  is 
the  highest  volcano  on  the  globe.  No  active  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  Andes  between  30*  and  22*  S.  lat.  Between 
22*  and  21°  S.  lat.  is  the  Volcano  de  .Atacama,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bolivian  volcanoes,  which  extend  north- 
ward nearly  to  15*  $.  lat.,  and  terminate  with  tbe  extinct 
volcano  of  Ohacani.  Tho  number  of  active  volcanoes  is  five 
or  six,  and  all  of  them  are  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  west  of  the  valluy  of  Titicaca.  Another  break  fol- 
lows, wbicb  extends  to  near  2*  S.  lat.,  wbero  tbe  volcano  of 
Sanguay  forms  the  roramencement  of  the  group  of  the  equa- 
torial volcanoes,  which  o.\tend  to  about  6*  N.  lat.,  or  to  the 
Paramo  do  Kuiz,  which  was  active  in  1828.  The  number 
of  active  volcanoes,  or  of  those  whoso  eruptions  are  on 
record,  is  about  ten;  tho  most  northern  are  in  the  chain  of 
the  Central  Andes,  between  the  valleys  of  tbe  rivers  Mag- 
dalena and  Cauca.  These  arc  tho  three  volcanic  grou{)s  in 
(he  Andes  of  South  America.  On  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
three  groups  of  volcanoes  occur  lielween  9*  30'  and  19*  3o' 
N.  lai.  oml  83"  3b' and  104*  W.  long.  The  most  eastern 
are  the  volcanoes  of  C^sta  Rica.  On  (he  table-land  of  that 
name,  between  9*  30'  and  10*.  there  are  at  least  six  active 
volcanoes  close  together,  North  of  11°  N-  lat.  begins  that 
chain  of  volcanoes  which  surrounds  the  Lake  Nicaragua  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  tbe  Pacific,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  tu  the  vul- 
cano  of  Soconufcco  (near  17°  N.  lat.  and  94°  W.  long.).  The 
number  of  active  volcanoes  maybe  about  ten.  The  third 
group  lies  across  the  Isthmus  near  19°  N.  lat.  and  contains 
SIX  active  volcanoes.  On  the  {leninsula  of  California,  one 
of  the  three  summits  called  the  Virgins  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, blit  it  appears  to  stand  alone.  Mount  S.  Helens, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
(Julumbia  river,  is  also  stid  to  be  an  actii'e  volcano.  1‘he 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  contains  more  than 
twenty  active  volcanoes,  connects  as  it  were  the  American 
volcanoes  with  those  of  Asia.  The  most  western  volcano, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Littlo  Sitkhin,  is  not  much  more 
than  600  miles  from  the  series  of  volcanoes  which  line  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Kamlchatka.  Thovokariocs  of  the  AUu-  rouuding  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  and  a corai*aratively  small 
tian  IslaufU  al-jo  pariako  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Asiatic  tract  of  low  couiiiry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colimibia  river, 
chains  than  of  the  American  groups.  North  of  the  p<.ninsula  of  Alashka,  along  the  Kamlchutka 

Though  the  Pacific  covers  more  than  one  halfof  the  sur-  Sea,  the  shoresaroof  raoilorateelevuiion, and  in  general  not 
face  of  the  globe,  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a comparatively  rocky. 

small  portion  of  the  land.  In  South  America,  the  water-  The  coast  of  Asia  along  the  western  side  of  the  Kamt- 
sherl  between  tbo  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacific  and  ihe  chatka  Sea  is  very  rocky,  and  m many  places  of  great  eleva* 
Atlantic  is  hardly  a few  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  for*  tinn;  this  description  applies  likewi>e  to  the  coasts  of  the 
nier  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  that  continent.  Sea  of  Okhoizk  and  the  Japanese  Sea.  The  western  coast 
North  of  4(1'^  8 lat.  it  is  widest,  the  Andes  being  nearly  tUO  . uf  iho  peninsula  of  Corea  is  likewise  high  and  rot-ky,  but 
nules  from  the  coast  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  lliobio  ' the  western  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  or  Hoang-liai,  are. 
in  Chile  8.  lal.t,  but  as  they  advance  nortli,  they  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantung,  very  low, 
approach  nearer,  and  in  all  the  remainder  of  South  America  ami  consist  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  an  alluvial  earth  ; 
the  waier.died  is  never  more  than  6U  miles  distant  from  the  the  latter  principally  occurs  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Thus  the  Pacific  receives  hardly  more  than  i Hoang-ho  and  Y'antse-kiang.  South  of  30°  N-  lat.  (he  coast 
one  (weiily-fifth  part  of  ilie  drainage  of  South  Ameri<-a.  In  of  China  is  rocky,  but  in  general  of  no  gre.vt  height.  The 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  as  far  west  as  the  isthmus  of  Tchuan*  eastern  coast  uf  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  chiefly 
tepee,  the  watcishcd  continues  at  a short  dintanee  from  the  rocky,  but  it  does  not  attum  a great  elevation. 

Pacific,  never  receding  more  than  40  miles,  an>l  frequently  Turning  from  tlie  countries  which  surround  the  Pacific 
approaching  it  within  loss  than  U)  miles.  West  of  the  { to  the  interior  of  the  ocean,  we  find  that  the  eastern, 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  it  gradually  recedes  farther,  and  < northern,  and  louibern  portioiii  are  remarkably  free  from 
at  ‘JO''  N-  lat.  It  is  more  than  3U0  miles  from  the  slrores  of  . islands.  In  an  extent  of  sea  far  exceeding  the  Atlantic  in 
the  Pacific  ; but  farther  north  it  again  approaches  to  a dis-  area,  and  bordering  on  the  western  shores  of  America,  only 
tance  varying  between  t JU  and  JOU  miles.  Thu  countries  | a few  isolated  islands  occur,  and  one  considerable  group, 
uf  (tie  Mexican  isthmus,  which  send  their  drainage  to  the  i the  Galapagos  Ulaiids.  Between  the  coast  of  South  .^mc- 
Panfic,  probably  constitute  nut  more  than  one-eighih  of  (hat  | rica  and  .\ustralia,  south  of  24'^  S.  lat..  only  the  large  Ulands 
diviaiun  of  America.  In  North  America  (north  of  32°  N.  1 callc<l  New  Zealand  arc  situated  : and  in  theirvicinity  there 
lat.)  the  watershed  lies  much  moro  towards  (ho  interior  of  . are  a few  suiall  groups  and  islets : in  the  remainder  of  this 
the  cuniiaent,  being  between  36°  and  46°  about  76U  miles  vast  extent  of  sea  hardly  four  or  five  ixlands  or  diminutive 
from  the  Pacific;  but  farther  north  it  is  only  about  36U  imies  groups  are  known  to  exist.  But  another  portion  of  the 
from  it.  The  area  of  the  countries  uf  North  America  whose  ocean  is  abundantly  diversified  with  islands  of  various  di- 
drainage  runs  to  the  Pacific  probably  doi-s  not  exceed  one-  tuensions.  This  portion  of  the  sea  lies  between  thu  two 
fifth  of  the  wliole  surface.  According  to  this  rough  csti-  tropics,  and  extends  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
male,  the  i^acifio  receives  not  quitu  one-lcnth  uf  (he  drain*  Pacific  eastward  to  136°  W.  long,  or  over  more  than  half 
age  of  America  ' the  w‘idth  of  the  ocean.  To  tlie  noith  uf  the  equator  the 

In  Asia,  the  watershed  betwuen  the  rivers  which  fall  into  islands  and  groups,  though  numerous,  are  much  less  so 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  into  the  Pacific  on  the  , than  to  the  south  of  the  line.  Tlie  islands  of  the  Pacific 
other  is  likewi^  at  no  great  d.slance  from  the  latter,  north  are  both  low  and  elevated.  The  low  islands  are  of  very 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  but  the  basin  of  this  river  small  extent,  and  an-  based  on  cural  reefs,  which  encircle 
extends  above  I JUU  miles  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  ills  a small  space  of  our..  This  enclosed  space  resetubk’s  a 
followed  on  the  south  by  tlie  basins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho  lagoon,  and  these  islands  arc  often  culled  Lagoon  Islands, 
nnd  Yantsc-kiang,  w inch  reach  somewhat  further  inland.  . It  vras  formerly  supposed  that  these  islands  owed  tlicir  origin 
The  basins  of  these  three  rivers,  added  to  those  of  u few  | entirely  to  the  madrepores  and  other  murine  animals;  but 
others  of  inconsiderable  extent,  may  comprehend  nearly  one-  , since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  animals  cannot  exist 
seventh  pari  of  the  area  of  Asia,  and  so  mucli  uf  the  drain-  | in  a depth  uf  more  than  about  ten  fathoms,  and  as  the  island* 
age  of  that  continent  enters  tbo  Pacific.  In  Australia,  as  i rise  with  great  steepness  from  a sea  usually  more  than 
fur  as  the  country  has  been  explored,  tbo  line  which  divides  i .100  faihoms  deep,  the  question  of  the  origin  uf  the>e  islands 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  > has  engaged  still  more  the  attention  of  several  natvnalists. 
flow  of!'  in  another  direction  is  hardly  anywhere  mure  than  i [Kekfs]  Thu  volcanic  islands  arc  of  moderate  extent, and 
lUb  miles  from  the  great  ocean,  and  we  may  suppose  that  genernlly  rise  to  a great  elevation  in  their  centre.  Besides 
only  une-tenih  of  the  drainage  of  that  contuicnt  is  iHiured  the  difTerent  gruu{>s  which  lie  in  a lino  from  the  eastern  ex- 
into  that  sea.  | tremily  of  Papua  to  Matthew's  Rock,  and  which  have  been 

The  shores  of  the  continents  which  arc  washed  by  the  'already  mentioned,  several  groups  of  volcanic  island*  arc 
Pacific  are  in  general  higli  and  rocky.  Along  the  coast  of  , dispersed  in  the  ocean.  Tho  groups  of  this  desciipttun 
South  America,  south  of  the  equator,  they  generally  rise  .north  of  the  equator  aro  the  Bonin  Sima,  Ladrune,  and 
several  hundred  feet,  except  al  the  embouchures  of  the  [Sandwich  IslamU.  The  Galapagos  are  iravoised  by  the 
smull  rivers.  No  purl  of  this  coa>l  prcuuits  an  alluvium  of  equator.  South  of  the  equator  are  the  vulcanic  groups  of 
any  great  extent.  Along  tlu>  Bay  of  Choco,  whieli  begins  the  Marquesas,  Society,  Navigator,  and  Friendly  Isluuds,  and 
on  the  south  near  3°  N.  lat..  the  shores  are  low  but  rocky;  ' thesoUiary  Kn*ler  Island.  Some  of  these  volVamc  island* 
they  rise  a few  fcirt  above  high  water-mark,  and  the  rocks  | are  encircled  by  coval-reefs,  as  the  Society,  Nuvigalur.  and 
are  covered  wtih  an  uiluviul  soil.  The  low  shores  ronlinuo  Friendly  Islands : others  have  not  such  a circle  uf  leefs.  a* 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  they  ristr  again  to  a the  Sandwicli.  Ladrune,  Bomn  Smia,  Galapagos,  New 
considerable  height  where  tho  table-land  of  Vemgua  pio  Gcurgian  Archipelagu,  and  New  Hebrides.  The  islands 
jeet*  like  a vant  promontory  into  the  ocean.  This  high  which  do  not  belong  to  the  volcanic  or  lagoon  islamU  arc 
coast  reuchijs  (u  far  west  n>  the  vicinity  of  Kealojo,  where  a few  in  number:  Ihe  largest  of  them  is  New  Calctloiiia,  fur 
sandy  shore  extends  for  several  miles.  High  volcaiiio  the  northern  of  the  New  Zealand  i.dunds  is  volcanic ; as  to 
iiiuuiilains  surround  the  Buy  of  Concliagua,  but  wcnI  of  tt  the  southern,  wo  know  nothing  of  it.  A portion  of  the 
follows  a low  mky  coast  covered  with  nlluvium,  which  cx-  Pacific  has  a peculiar  cliarai-ter.  Flinders  calls  ti  the  Cu- 
tends  to  tho  town  of  Tehuantepec.  On  the  shores  further  rnlhun  Sea,  and  determines  its  extent  by  assigning  Pupuu 
west  the  high  land  again  comes  close  to  the  sea,  fonuing  a ; and  Lu.*iado  as  its  northern  boundary  ; whiUt  the  nunh- 
rot'ky  coast  of  considerable  elevatiun,  vvhich  exiemU  beyond  i eastern  coast  of  Australia  up  to  Sandy  Point  (21°  40' 
iU  >°  W.  long.  Then  follows  a low  but  probably  rocky  coast  S.  lat.)  encloses  it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  j>ouih  a hue 
fur  nearly  a hundred  miles,  which  is  succeeded  by  a more  drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  tbe  Island  of  Pines  near  the 
eleiated  coast  extending  to  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The  Kouiliern  coast  of  New  Caledonia.  On  the  cast  it  seems  to 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  California  arc  of  muderale  lenmnalo  at  some  distance  from  the  New  Hehridex  licx- 
elevation  and  not  rocky,  and  north  of  28°  N.  lat.  they  be-  lends  more  than  UlOO  inilesm  length,  andoboutGUU  mwidth. 
Come  low  and  sandy ; but  the  western  shores  of  that  gulf  are  j 'I'lie  uhule  space  is  covered  with  innumerable  coral-i'eefs 
iwky  and  elevated,  except  north  of  30"  N.  lat.,  wheie  a | and  banks,  which  liavo  only  a few  fcul  of  water  on  them, 
Ihit  *andy  beach  extends  to  the  mouth  uf  the  Uio  Colurado.  | and  are  very  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  Tins  is  prohablv 
Tiio  Western  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Califoinia  rise  with  ^ both  the  largest  ami  the  most  e.\trDordiimry  reef  in  any 
a Ktevp  rocky  a*cenl  to  a ronsideiable  elevation,  and  the  : part  of  the  world.  It  is  divided  from  tiie  cuntinunt  of  Au- 
(•(•usts  presvH've  this  chaniclcr  through  the  whole  extent } *tralia  by  a space  of  sea  free  from  islands,  in  general  from 
of  North  America,  with  the  oxcepUou  o.^  the  country  sur- ' 20  to  3U  railea  and  in  some  places  even  60  and  70 
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wide.  This  arm  of  tho  sea  has  cenerally  a depth  of  between 
ten  and  tweniy  faihuins,  but  ikii»  depth  iiuTCftscs  t>J^va^ds 
the  south  to  forty  and  uven  sixty  railioms. 

The  islands  of  ihu  Pacific  are  inhabited  by  two,  or.  if  the 
large  island  of  Papua  >&  included,  by  three  races  of  men. 
Papua  cuatairis  two  difTcreut  nations,  the  Papuas  and  the 
Haraforas  or  Aifoers  [Papua];  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  these  two  races  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  larger 
islands  east  of  Papua,  as  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 
The  islands  forming  the  vulcanic  chain  which  stretches 
from  Papua  eastward  and  afterwards  inclines  to  the  south* 
east  and  south,  together  witli  the  large  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia. are  inhabited  by  a race  resembling  the  negroes,  and 
hence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Austral  negroes.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  and  tho  natives  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  of 
the  same  (M-igin ; but  this  point  has  not  been  well  esta* 
blished.  The  Papuas,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are 
usually  Called,  certainly  resemble,  in  their  hair,  colour,  and 
some  other  features,  the  natives  of  Australia  ; but  the  whole 
frame  of  their  bodies  is  different,  and,  as  it  appears,  the 
facial  line  also.  They  are  still  more  distinguished  by 
their  mental  qualities  and  the  higher  stale  of  civilization 
whii-h  they  have  altaineil.  Whilst  the  Australians  have  re- 
mained in  a siate  little  aliove  that  of  animals,  liring  without 
dwellings  and  covering,  and  using  fur  food  the  crude 
roductions  of  nature.  shell-Hsh.  and  the  fruits  of  wild 
ushes  and  trees,  the  Papna.i  build  large  houses,  which  are 
well  arranged,  cover  a part  of  their  l>ody  with  stuffs  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  cultivate  several  plants  and  trees 
for  food.  This  superiority  of  the  Papuas  over  the  Aus- 
tralians is  not  less  evident  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
make  their  arms,  anil  uH;  ecially  in  the  construction  of  their 
boats,  which  are  frequonily  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  so 
Well  built,  that  voyages  of  a hundred  miles  are  made  in 
them.  The  Australians,  we  believe,  have  never  ventured 
to  leave  their  shores,  ami  never  built  anv  boats.  The 
Pap  lias  also  rear  several  domestic  animals,  as  hogs,  dogs, 
and  fowls.  The  .Australians  never  seem  to  have  made  any 
attempt  of  tho  kind.  The  funner  live  in  regular  political 
societies,  whilst  the  Australians  do  not  seem  to  know  any 
other  bond  than  that  of  the  union  of  families.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  nioken  by  the  different  societies  of 
the  Papuas  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  such  a similarity- between  them  as 
to  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  being  derived  from  one 
common  stock. 

All  the  islands  east  and  north  of  the  volcanic  chain,  as 
well  as  the  large  islands,  including  New  Zealand,  are  in- 
habited by  a race  which,  in  their  physical  character  and 
in  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  them,  so  strongly  re- 
semble the  Malays,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  .Arcbi- 
elaco,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  common  origin, 
n lual  part  of  llic  ix-ean  where  most  of  these  islands  are 
situated,  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  during  the 
wlmle  year  is  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  accordingly  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  how  this  race  has  spread  from 
'ho  west  to  tlie  cast  ir.;ainst  both  winds  and  currents:  and 
it  may  be  supposc>'l  that  the  migration  lias  taken  place  in 
the  contrary  direction.  But  the  migration  fn>m  the  wot 
to  east  is  proved  by  the  fact  ihnf,  in  pro^-eeding  in  that  di- 
rection, the  number  of  species  of  cnUivaled  plants  and 
domestio  animals  is  decreasing,  which  shows  that  tho^ 
who  migrated  in  that  direction  were  nut  always  able 
to  lake  with  them  to  their  new  abode  nil  tho  plants  and 
animals  belonging  to  tlio  place  which  they  left.  It  u aUo 
to  be  ob'^erved  limt  all  tho  plants  and  animals  in  these 
islands  aie  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  harrity 
anv  one  of  them  was  found  in  Sonih  .Aniencn  before  the 
sr  i\al  (if  .he  KuiujHian'.  To  siiow  liie  pusMbilitr  of  iliv 
111.  III  u.i  casern  diristmn.  Cipt.  Fitziny  oli^eives 

.li.ll  weuieluu  iinlc- acq-inint  d willi  the  diiertum  of  llie 
cuneiii'*  beiweeii  •U'^  and  ‘JO*  S.  hit.  to  say  m re  than  that 
in  seiiled  weailier  ami  a s:endv  trade  v^iiid  (swuih  easterly), 
the  surface  waters  in  geneial  move  westw.a»-d  from  five  (o 
twenty  miles  n day  ; and  that  in  the  rainy  season  (from 
Ociolier  to  Murch),  when  westerly  winth,  squalls,  and  rains 
are  frequent,  the  currents  vary  must,  and  occnsioiially  set 
ea-'twanl  ai  tho  rale  of  frmn  half  u mile  to  two  miles  an 
hour.  Hu  add^  that  there  are  ninnorous  instances  un 
record  of  canoes  being  dnftcMl  several  luindrod  mill's  out  of 
their  course  by  currcnis  and  »t.'sieily  wiiids,  and  that  this 
imet  may  e.xpiain  bow  tlie  remote  island.^,  as  for  instance 


Easter  Island,  may  have  been  first  peopled  from  the 
west. 

Bef.ira  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century  only  a few 
vessels  visited  tlio  Pacific,  and  the  number  has  only  in- 
creaseil  considerably  since  the  independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica was  eslabltslietl  in  our  knowledge  of  thoec  [KiiiMS 

which  mure  immediately  affect  the  navigation,  the  vviiuia 
and  currents,  is  therefore  far  from  l>eiiig  so  complete  as 
that  which  we  possess  of  the  Atlantic  in  these  respects. 
Still  enough  has  been  asceitaincd  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  principal  facts. 

The  north-east  trade-wind  seems  to  be  more  regular  than 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  its  northern  boundary  does  not  vary  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  Cook,  in  passing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  coa.st  of  the  North  Araencan  continent,  found 
the  trade-wind  as  far  north  as  30*  in  the  month  of  February: 
but  us  other  navigators  have  not  met  it  higher  than  2*6® 
N.  lat.,  it  is  probable  that  the  wind  which  retarded  the  pro 
gross  of  CvKik  was  a north-eastern  wind  of  a changeable 
nature.  Many  later  navigators  met  the  trade-wind  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between  19®  and 
20'^  N.  lat.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  in  summer 
this  wind  extends  to  26*  N.  lat.,  and  in  winter  only  to  2ll* 
N.  lat. ; and  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be  placed  at  23* 
N.  lat.,  from  which  it  does  not  recede  more  than  three 
degrees.  As  to  the  southern  boundarj’  of  this  wind,  our 
information  ia  ver)’  scanty,  a circumstance  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  navigators  are  seldom  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  region  of  calms  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  trade  winds,  and  that  they  avoid  a course  which  is 
always  attended  with  great  delay.  In  the  Atlantic  the  case 
is  different,  as  every  ve->s,el  sailing  to  South  .America  or  tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  obliged  to  pass  the  region  of  culms. 
It  is  therefore  merely  a conjecture  when  it  is  staterl  that  Hie 
southern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  varies  be- 
tween 3®  and  ?®  N.  lat..  and  that  tho  mean  boundary  is 
between  4°  and  6°  N.  lut. 

Respecting  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  Cupi.  B.  Hall 
states  that  near  the  continent  of  South  .America,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  soulhcrn  hemisphere,  the  trade-wind  exien  U 
to  Iretween  3U®cnd  3l°  S.  lat,,  and  that  in  the  onpo-im 
season  it  is  met  with  fiiuror  five  degrees  farther  nor  li,  near 
25"  S.  1st.  But  Cook  f»und  that  in  the  interior  of  tho 
Pacific  this  trade-wind  does  not  extend  snuth  of  2i»°  S.  lat , 
at  least  not  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  lieniis[  lKTC. 
Wlien  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  the  rf.;iilar 
trade.wind  seems  to  advance  to  25“  or  26*  S.  hit.  B ii  ac- 
cording to  several  slaicinents.  it  would  appear  that  this  wmd 
is  by  no  means  so  regular  along  its  soulhcrn  birder  as  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  winds 
from  tho  west  and  south- we-*t. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  Allanlic,  the  soulb.-cast  trade- 
wind  extends  some  degrees  north  of  the  equator  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  nurt lion  hcmi.sphere.  In  the  beginning  of  Jidv, 
Capt.  B.  Uall  met  uiiii  it  in  3"  .10'  N.  lat.:  and  this  is  (lie 
SCU.SOII  in  which  it  may  be  cotHidered  as  advancing  fiirtiic-t 
to  tho  norili.  The  last-mentioned  navigator  ob<-erve>  that 
towards  their  northern  boundary  the>e  winds  blow  fi.iui 
the  south,  but  farther  south  gradually  draw  more  to  the 
cant,  and  at  their  soiilheni  limit  are  qtiilo  easterly,  in  the 
opposite  season,  the  south-east  trade  wind  seems  to  rccpile 
from  one  to  two  degrees  south  of  the  c<|uator,  as  is  the  ca*e 
in  the  .Atlantic  Oce.in. 

The  want  of  exact  information  respecting  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  norlh-east  tiadc  viind  renders  it  mipnssiijlc 
to  compare  the  extent  of  tl<e  Region  of  Calms  in  the 
Pacific  with  that  in  the  .Atlantic.  It  is  certain  that  in  tlie 
Pacific  the  central  line  of  this  region  is  north  of  the  ci|U;i- 
(or.  but  prohubly  nearer  In  the  line  than  in  the  .\]l<iiiti<* : 
purha|is  between  2*  and  3*  N.  lat.  In  pas^illg  tlii> 

(lie  navg.iior  mee.swiih  calms,  interrupted  by  short  s«|uuiU 
and  arcumpamed  by  a little  lain. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  is  not  met  with  near  the  Ciiaais 
of  South  Amencn,  but  onlv  at  a distain-e  of  from  .llio  to 
40U  miles.  In  the  intervening  spare  the  wind  always  blnvis 
in  the  direction  of  the  .Andes  from  the  south,  chiingmg 
during  the  duy  a few  points  to  the  west,  and  in  the  nit^lit 
freshening  off  from  the  land.  The-c  winds  aie  always  very 
light,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms.  Noith  i.f 
Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow  from  the  joutli-s«iui|i  east, 
and  are  steady.  The  non  h-easi  trade-wind  does  not  n]-pro:.eh 
the  roasts  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  nearer  than  the  south- 
east shore  of  South  America.  It  is  only  met  with  at  a dis 
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tonee  of  above  700  tnilei  from  the  land.  In  the  tract  of  sea 
lying  between  their  enslem  limit  and  the  coast  different 
winda  prevail  in  the  different  aeasona.  From  June  to  No* 
vember.  both  included,  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  tlio 
north-west  and  west;  it  is  ver>- boisterous,  and  frequently 
cornea  in  heavy  ^les.'and  tornados  or  furious  squalls,  which 
are  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  and  most  dangerous 
thunderstorms ; they  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms. 
These  winds  set  in  earlier  at  the  eastern  parts  of  the  isth- 
mus than  in  the  western.  At  Panama  they  are  expected  in 
March,  and  at  S.  Bias  in  the  middle  of  June.  During  this 
season  the  navigation  along  this  coast  is  very  dangerous; 
there  are  also  few  good  harbours,  and  even  most  of  them  are 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  unhcalihi* 
neu.  In  theopposite  season,  from  December  to  May  included, 
the  prevalent  winds  between  Panama  and  Cape  Blanco  do 
Nicova  are  north-west  and  northerly,  and  they  are  pretty 
steady.  From  Cape  Blanoode  Nicoya  to  some  distance  east  of 
Acapulco  the  winds  blow  from  east  and  north-east,  generally 
with  mo<lcrate  strength,  but  they  are  sometimes  interrupted 
by  hard  gales  from  the  north-east,  which  are  called  Papay- 
agos,  and  are  experienced  between  Cape  Blanoo  (9”  3u'  lat.) 
and  Ca|)tf  S.  Catherine.  They  last  for  several  days,  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead  and  a dense  re«l  haze  near  the  horizon. 
Other  gales  of  a similar  description  sometimes  occur  in  this 
season  east  of  Acapulco,  opposite  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, whence  they  are  called  Tehuantepec  gales.  Tliey 
blow  from  the  north.  West  of  Acapulco,  and  from  60  to  100 
miles  from  the  land,  the  w inds  are  variable,  but  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  between  south-south-east,  and  west-south-west. 
Nearer  the  coast,  land  and  sea  breezes  arc  met  with,  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west  during  the  day.  and  from  north- 
east at  night.  They  are  experienced  also  east  of  Acapulco 
to  a distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

It  seems  that  the  trade-winds  cease  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  that  in  the  tract 
of  sea  bordering  on  these  coasts  they  are  replaced  by  variable 
winds  blowing  generally  from  north-wc-st  and  south-west,  ' 
and  also  from  south-east.  But  our  information  on  this 
point  is  far  too  scanty  to  entitle  us  to  speak  even  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  certainty.  We  are  likewise  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  limits  where  these  winds  cease  opposite  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Australia.  They  seem  to  blow  as  far  west 
as  the  Corallian  Sea,  a portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  very 
seldom  visited  by  vessels.  Along  the  coasts  of  Australia  the 
winds  are  very  variable. 

In  the  region  of  the  mriable  winds,  south  of  the  trad^ 
winds,  the  weather  and  the  turn  and  succession  of  the 
winds  are.  according  to  Capt.  Fitzroy,  remarkablv  uniform. 
According  to  his  account,  north-westerly  winrls  prevail, 
bringing  clouds  and  rain  in  abundance.  South-westerly 
succeed  them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky  with  iheir  fury  ; 
then  the  wind  moderates  ami  blows  from  the  south-east 
quarter,  where,  after  a short  interval  of  fine  weather,  it  dies 
away.  Light  airs  spring  up  fmm  the  north-east,  freshening 
at  they  wear  round  to  north,  and  augment  the  store  of 
moisture  which  they  always  bring.  From  the  north  they 
soon  shiA  to  the  usual  quarter,  north-west,  and  lietween 
that  point  and  llie  south-west  they  shift  back  somciitucs  for 
weeks  before  they  take  another  turn  round.  It  never  blows 
hard  from  east,  rarely  with  any  strength  from  north-east, 
but  occasional  gaK-s  may  be  expecte>l  in  winter  (between 
June  and  August)  from  south-east.  Heavy  tempests  blow 
from  west-north-west  to  south-west  In  the  region  of  the 
variable  winds  north  of  the  trade-winds,  the  winds  usually 
blow  from  the  north-west  and  west,  and  freouenily  in  gales. 
When  not  strung,  they  arc  accompanied  with  heavy  fugs.  It 
seems  however  that  m the  subunlinatc  basins  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  the  Yellow,  Japanese,  and  Okhotsk  Seas, 
easterly  winds  are  prevalent.  In  the  last-mentioned  basin 
at  least,  east  and  south-east  winds  are  constant  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  are  mure  frequent  than  other  winds. 

Respecting  the  CurrenU  of  the  Pacific  our  information  is 
still  more  scanty  and  doubtful.  The  facts  which  have  been 
recorded,  though  nnmorous,  arc  few  when  the  immensity  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  its  peculiar 
nature  are  considered.  Titesc  fads  are  also  mostly  dis- 
joined, so  that  in  many  instances  they  cannot  be  connected 
without  oonjccture  and  h)  |>oihesi8.  Oonscuuenlly  little  can 
be  said  oa  ihi«  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  near  the  southern  polar  circle  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in  motion 
towards  the  north.  This  portion  is  situated  between  140^ 


! and  200"  W.  long.  North  of  60“  S.  lat.  it  gradually  turrx 
' eastward,  and  between  and  35”  S.  lat.  it  sets  towards 
the  coast  of  South  America,  whore  it  seems  to  divide  in  the 
' tract  of  sea  west  of  the  island  of  Mocha  (3b”  S.  lat.)  and 
Cope  Rumena  (37®).  The  more  narrow  branch  runs  off 
I southward  towards  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  frequently 
strong  north  of  40”  S.  lat.,  but  feeble  farther  south,  except 
during  and  before  strong  or  lasting  southerly  winds.  It  con- 
tinues along  the  southern  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
C^pc  Horn  westward,  and  is  found  in  this  part  to  run  with 
an  average  rale  of  a mile  an  hour.  Its  strength  is  greater 
during  westerly  winds,  and  sometimes  during  easterly 
winds  is  nearly  iropcrrcptible.  As  the  current  sets  rather 
from  the  lana,  it  diminishes  the  dangers  which  attend  the 
navigation  along  such  a rocky  coast.  Opposite  the  island 
of  Mocha  and  Capo  Kiitncna,  and  some  distance  west  of 
them,  the  current,  according  to  Capt.  Fiizroy,  usually  runs 
to  the  north-west  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and 
a half  an  hour.  But  the  current  is  not  wide  ; and  from  20  tu 
30  miles  from  the  land,  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  This  how- 
ever seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Peruvian  current, 
which  runs  hence  northwaid  along  the  western  coast  of 
America  as  far  north  as  PuntadeParifiadioar  5°  S.  lat.).  Tlio 
current  extends  about  100  miles  from  the  roast,  and  U of 
moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exrce<ling  a niilo  an  hour. 
It  is  however  remarkable  on  account  of  the  cold  water  which 
it  carries  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  difference  of  iho 
temperature  of  the  water  within  the  current  and  that  of  tho 
surface  of  the  ocean  w iihout  the  current  is  considerable.  At 
Callao  the  former  indicates  62®  Fahr.,  whilst  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  about  30U  miles  from  the  coast,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  is  between  77*  and  79®.  From  the  Punta  do 
Pariha  the  current  recedes  from  the  coast,  running  off  m a 
north-western  direction  to  the  islands  of  Galapagos,  en- 
larging in  width,  but  increasing  in  velocity.  Near  these 
islands  Capt.  Fitzroy  found  the  current  setting  north-west, 
and  running  between  two  and  five  miles  an  hour.  Tiiough 
' the  current  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  temperature 
has  not  increased.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  Albemarle 
Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos,  (he  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  SCR  only  indicates  GO",  while  on  the  nortliern  shores  it 
siaiidsat  8U".  The  high  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  north 
side  seems  to  be  the  common  temperature  of  the  sea  near 
the  equator,  but  Capt.  Fitzroy  ascribes  it  to  a warmer  body  of 
water  issuing  frum  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  he  consitfers 
as  a sort  of  6ulf-htream.  From  the  Galapagos  the  current 
runs  westward  towards  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  and  it  in- 
creases considerably  in  width,  the  northern  border  advancing 
some  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  while  the  soullrern  runs 
south-west,  and  pa.sses  10”  S.  lat.  But  its  velocity  decreases 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  westward,  whilst  its  temperature  in- 
creases. About  the  meridian  uf  103®  W.  lat.,  Capt.  Beecliey 
found  it  still  running  '2n  miles  a day.  A difference  betWtH?n 
the  water  uf  the  current  and  that  of  the  sea  without  it  is 
still  sensible  as  far  west  as  150”  and  1G0”W.  long.,  where  iho 
former  is  about  77® and  the  latter  is  increased  tuH5®.  Before 
the  current  reaches  180”  W.  long,  it  is  lost  in  the  drift-cur- 
rent. which  appears  in  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  trade-winds 
prevail,  and  the  difference  of  the  temperature  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  Along  the  northern  border  of  tho  I’eruvian 
current,  between  120*  and  150®  W.  long,  and  between  5* 
and  10*  N.  lal.,  a current  has  been  observed,  which  sets  in 
an  opposite  direction  eastwarl.  but  the  facts  are  still  too  few 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  ont)  (he  counter- 
current of  the  Peruvian  current  or  a separate  current. 

Tho  bocly  of  warm  water  which,  according  to  Capt.  Fitz- 
roy,  joins  the  Peruvian  current  near  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  which  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  This  body  of  water  may  be  connected  with  the 
Mexican  current,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  (Central 
America  and  Mexico  between  85®  and  105®  \V.  long.  It  is 
perceptible  as  far  as  100  miles  from  the  coast,  but  the 
current  alternates.  From  Deceuiber  to  April  it  runs  east- 
ward. and  from  May  to  December  weslwaru.  The  velocity  is 
rcuderate.  never  exceeding  one  mile  and  a half  in  an  hour. 
Tho  temperature  of  ihc  water  has  not  been  determined,  but 
it  issuppaiscd  that  it  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  sea  farther 
I wc**t.  Cnpl.  Becchey  found  a girdle  of  warm  water  between 
the  equator  and  14“22'N.  lot.  in  102®  W.  long.  This  is 
tlwlasl  permanent  current  which  requires  to  bo  mentioned  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  south  of  tho  northern  tropic. 

Tho  drift-current  of  the  trade-winds  recros  to  lie  much  less 
rapid  than  in  tho  Atlantic.  According  to  Opt.  Becchey  it 
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doeff  not  eTce«d  five  roilos  per  day.  But  where  this  drifi- 
♦•urrent  approarhe^  the  western  borders  of  iho  Pacific,  espo- 
cially  the  i’>lands  which  he  between  the  norlh-enstern  part 
uf  Australia  and  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  China,  and 
which  occupy  a space  of  38  degrees  of  latitude,  it  begins  to 
divide  into  several  currents  of  greater  velocity,  among  which 
three  are  noticed  particularly.  The  most  southern  seems  to 
separate  from  the  drift*eurrent  between  the  Friendly  and 
Fidgee  or  Wites  Islands,  between  170*  and  180*  W.  long., 
and  to  run  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  but  it  aj>> 
pears  to  be  lost  before  it  reaches  the  Corallian  Sea.  Little  is 
know'nof  it.  The  second  lies  much  farther  north,  between  the 
equator  and  b*  or  0*  N.  lat.,  and  runs  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  rather  at  some  distance  from  it  It  begins 
near  150°  K.  long.,  and  terminates  in  the  straits  which 
divide  the  western  extremity  of  Papua  from  Gilolo.  'Itiis 
current  is  influenced  by  the  monsoons  prevalent  in  that  sea, 
so  that  during  the  south*wott  monsoon  it  sets  eastward,  and 
westward  during  the  north-east  monsoon.  It  frequently 
runs  with  great  velocity,  especially  in  the  western  portion. 
The  tbinl  current,  which  branches  off  from  the  drift-cur- 
rent of  the  trade-winds,  is  observed  along  the  northern 
border  of  this  region.  It  sets  westward  with  moderate 
strength,  until  it  is  lost  in  (he  sea  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Japan  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  its 
width  is  not  well  ascertained. 

South  of  the  trade-winds  and  without  their  reach,  a cur- 
rent is  observed  along  the  eastern  const  of  Australia  south 
of  Sandy  Point.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  current 
always  sets  southwanl ; but  the  more  accurate  investiga- 
tion of  Jeffreys  shows,  that  from  ‘i8*  S.  lat.  to  the  southern 
extremily  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  current 
during  the  summer,  or  from  August  or  September  to  April 
or  May,  sets  along  the  comit,  and  seaward  to  a distance  of 
15  or  IB  miles,  to  the  west  of  south,  with  a force  of  about  one 
inileaml  a quarter  in  an  hour;  butatthc  distance  ofbetween 
18  and  4U  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  running  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  an  hour.  In  winter,  these  currents  run 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  who  says,  that  in  the  fmssage  from  New  Zea- 
land to  Sidney  he  found  alternately  northerly  and  south- 
easterly currents,  and  that  while  the  stream  set  from  the 
north  tlio  temperature  of  the  water  was  72*,  but  when  the 
current  ran  from  the  south  only  67*. 

North  of  the  drift  of  the  trade-winds,  a constant  current 
is  found  to  set  along  the  southern  coast  of  Japan  eastward, 
anil  to  decline  at  about  145*  E.  long,  to  the  north.  It  runs 
with  considcrabte  strength,  and  is  perceptible  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  shores.  Whether  this  current,  like  the  Gulf- 
stream  in  the  Atlantic,  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
i’ncific.  is  not  known;  but  a strong  current  setting  in  an 
easterly  direction  in  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  was  ex- 
perienced by  Kotzebue,  who  found  that  near  40*  N.  lat.  he 
had  been  set  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  18  days,  or  al>out 
1-1  miles  a day  ; and  a current  of  similar  strength  seems  to 
run  along  the  northern  coast  of  America  from  55®  to  30®  N. 
lat..  hut  along  tliese  shores  it  sets  south-east. 

It  docs  not  appear  whether  the  last-montionod  current  is 
connected  with  the  current  in  Behring's  Strait,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a strong  current  sets  through  this  strait  north- 
vvanl.  or  rather  north-north-cast.  It  is  strongest  on  the 
AmbUc  shore,  where  it  runs  from  two  to  throe  miles  an 
hour,  but  on  the  American  shore  only  one  mile  and  a half 
on  ail  average.  This  current  prevents  the  masses  of  ice 
which  surround  the  arctic  pole  from  advancing  southward 
and  spreading  into  the  Kamtchntka  Sea:  it  presses  them 
together  between  the  northern  shores  of  America  and  Asia, 
where  they  constitute  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  render 
abortive  the  attempts  of  the  most  skilful  and  boldest  navi- 
gator to  advance  nearer  to  the  pole. 

The  tracks  kept  by  vessels  in  navigating  a sea  are  of 
course  determined  by  the  knowledge  which  the  seaman 
possesses  of  the  direction  of  the  wimls  and  currents.  We 
shall  mention  the  most  important  of  ihe>iO  tracks.  Vessels 
bound  from  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  of  Chile,  for  Callao 
or  Guaya<|uil,  keep  along  the  shore  of  South  America  at  no 
groat  distance  from  tho  land,  a*  in  these  partsi  both  winds 
and  currents  are  always  in  their  favoir.  noth  being  to  the 
north.  But  in  tho  voiage  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil  liolh 
the  wind  and  current  are  contrary,  and  occonlmgly  vessels 
after  leaving  theijc  ports  sail  south-west  or  west-«mth- 
west  until,  having  obtained  a distance  of  300  or  400  miles 
from  the  land,  they  meet  the  trade-wind,  by  means  of  which 
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I they  make  southing  until  they  get  out  of  the  trade-wind 
into  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  when  they  direct  their 
course  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  bound.  In  winter 
therefore  they  sail  southward  to  30*  or  ,31*  S.  lat.,  before 
lliev  endeavour  to  make  some  )>ort,  and  in  summer  onlv  to 
25®  S,  lat. 

In  sailing  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  llwsc  of 
Acapulco.  S.  Bias,  and  Gunymas.  three  different  tracks  are 
followed.  From  December  to  May,  their  course  from 
Peru  to  Mexico  generally  lies  near  the  continent  and 
within  the  Mexican  current,  a.s  this  current  sets  westward 
during  this  season,  and  tho  winds  along  this  coast  are 
jiarily  favourable.  But  in  reluming  in  the  same  season 
from  Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao,  tho  vessels  get  out 
of  the  current  by  a southerly  course,  and  then  sail  parallel 
to  the  continent,  hut  about  500  miles  from  it.  until  they 
come  opposite  the  Bay  of  Panama,  when  they  shape  their 
course  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  track  is  called  by  the 
seamen  of  the  adjacent  countries,  navigaaon  por  el  meri' 

' diano.  But  from  May  to  November  the  track  of  the  sea 
, along  this  coast  is  subject  to  hard  gales  and  squalls  and  ex- 
tremely l>a<l  weather,  and  the  navigation  is  accordinglv  un 
safe,  and  is  avoided.  During  this  season  the \esseU  draw 
off  from  the  shores  to  tl>e  distance  of  a thousand  miles  and 
more,  ami  then,  by  moans  of  the  trade-winds  and  tho  preva 
lent  currents,  they  try  to  make  .southing  or  northing,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  voyoge.  This  tract  is  called 
rwir/gfinon  yor  alturn.  Thi.s  course  is  chiefly  kept  by 
vessels  sailing  between  the  porta  uf  Mexico  and  Chile. 
Tho«e  which  sail  from  Mexico  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao  keep 
closer  to  the  shores  of  Central  America,  and  when  thev  have 
passed  the  Ray  of  Panama,  they  shape  their  course  to 
Gimya<)uil  and  IJraa. 

The  track  most  fnn]uented  in  traversing  the  whole  expanse 
of  thu  Pacific  from  ea.st  to  west  and  west  to  east,  lies  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ocean,  in  a «ouili-eastern  and  north 
wcBicrn  direciion.  Vessels  leaving  the  ports  of  Mexico  sail 
westward,  but  those  from  South  Amenra  sail  north-west, 
until  they  reach  20*  N.  lat.,  about  ten  degrees  east  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  These  islands,  lying  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  between  South  America  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  are  commonly  resoried  to  for  refreshments. 
From  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  direction  of  the  track  is 
nearly  west,  between  15*  and  20*  N.  lat.,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  is  entered  by  the  straits  between  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  that  of  Formosa.  This  is  the  northern  track  across  the 
Pacific,  and  it  is  considered  the  siiortcr,  because  the  voyage 
is  tints  made  in  less  time  than  by  the  southern  trade;  the 
latter  is  really  somewhat  shorter,  but  as  it  lies  through  a 
sea  beset  with  numerous  low  islands  and  reefs,  the  vessels 
are  exposeil  to  much  more  danger,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  them  cause  a delay  which  renders  the 
voyages  longer  than  by  the  northern  track.  This  southern 
great  thoroughlbro  acros.s  the  Pacific  runs  between  the 
Paamuto  Islands  on  the  south  and  the  Marquesas  on  the 
north,  and  lies  mostly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cutting 
I (he  equator  near  165*  E.  long.,  whence  it  continues  north- 
. west  and  joins  tho  northern  track  between  Luzon  and 
.Japan.  These  two  lines  are  followcil  by  vessels  from  the 
' coast  of  South  America ; the  northern  also  it  followed  by 
i those  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  bound  for  Chine 
I and  tho  East  Indies.  But  in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  the 
! winds  and  currents  being  to  the  west,  vessels  which  follow 
' them  on  their  return  to  America  would  meet  with  great 
delays,  and  therefore  the  tracks  which  they  follow  in  sailing 
eastward  Ho  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trade-winds  and  tlieir 
drift-current,  cither  north  of  30*  N.  lat.  or  south  of  30*  8. 
lat.  Vessels  sailing  from  tlie  Chinese  Sea  to  the  ports  of 
Mexico  or  tho  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  having 
I pnssert  eitherto  the  south  or  north  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  u.sunlly  on  the  north  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 

: soon  reach  by  a north-eastern  course  tho  sea  where  the  trade- 
1 winds  and  their  current  are  not  fell.  In  keeping  north  of 
! 30°  N.  lat.  they  traverse  a sea  free  from  islands  and  dangera. 
and  make  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  California  south  of 
30®,  whence  they  direct  their  course  to  the  port  for  which 
' they  are  bound.  Vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  South 
America  piu<s  between  New  Zealand  on  the  south  and  Nor- 
folk Inland  on  tho  north,  and  keep  an  easterly  course  until 
they  enter  the  sea  near  the  co.'ihI  of  South  America,  where 
the  trade-winds  do  not  blow  and  tho  current  sets  north. 
On  arriving  there,  they  reach  their  destination  by  the  trackt 
already  mentioned. 

VoL.  XVII,— R 
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With  respect  to  Tceseis  sailing  from  Sidney  to  the  Indian  t 
Archipelago,  they  may  make  the  Woetern  I’aseago,  which  ^ 
hw  tliruugit  Bass’s  Siratl  ami  round  Australia  through  the  | 
Indian  Sea.  or  they  may  make  the  Eastern  Passage.  The 
Inner  Kasterii  Passage  lies  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
AuMiaha  and  leads  through  Torres  Strait.  Titis  passoge 
18  far  the  shortest,  but  it  is  rarely  used  by  veaseU  sailing  to  i 
India,  on  account  of  llie  numerous  dangers  to  be  encountered 
in  ilie  long  and  narrow  strait  between  the  rocky  coasts  of 
Australia  ami  the  numerous  reefs  of  the  Curallian  Sea, 
though  this  part  of  the  sea  lias  been  surveyed  and  lanl 
down  with  great  accuracy  by  Flinders.  In  the  only 
•eason  in  winch  it  could  bo  navigaied  with  advantage, 
iliai  IB  during  the  north-west  monsoon,  the  dangers  are 
inrrcaseil  bv  frequent  fogs  of  long  contmuam^o  and  by 
varublo  winds.  The  Outer  Eastern  Pas-;aiKe  however  w 
freipiriuly  used  by  vessels  vailing  from  Sidney  to  India, 
in  culling  along  ihu  track,  a vessel  afier  leaving  Sid- 
nei  runs  eastward  till  it  has  pas'.ed  tu  the  east  of  the  Cu  ' 
raliiaii  Sea.  it  iben  turns  northward,  leaving  New  Caledonia 
ami  tlie  New  Hebrides  on  the  east,  until  it  gets  near  the 
New  Georgian  Archipelago.  It  then  sails  along  the 
southern  borders  of  this  archipelago,  but  at  »ome  distance 
fioin  il,  and  pssaes  through  St.  George's  Channel  between 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  whence  it  runs  along  the  , 
northern  coasts  of  Papua  and  enters  the  Indian  Sea  eiilier 
by  Gallowa  Strait  between  Papua  and  the  small  island  of  | 
Sallawatty,  or  by  Pitt's  Strait  between  Sallawatty  and  Bat*  ; 
laniu.  another  small  island.  Though  this  track  is  ftcquonily  i 
taken  by  voirfcU  bound  from  Sitlney  to  the  Indian  Archi*  j 
pelago  or  Bengal,  it  is  not  used  by  ves>eU  sailing  in  an  ! 
opposite  direcliuii.  which  always  prefer  the  VVt‘storn  Pass-  ^ 
age  round  Australia.  ! 

It  ha'>  been  alreadv  observed,  that  the  current  which  sets 


norlhwarrl  through  Behring’s  Strait  prevents  the  ice  o(  the 
Arctic  Polar  Sea  from  passing  southward  into  the  Kami- 
chaika  Sea.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  tioaiing  masses  of 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  Polar  Sea  aro  frequently  met  with 
towards  the  American  coast,  but  beyond  ihe  southerly  cur- 
rent, between  60"  and  60".  and  between  NO”  and  200"  W. 
long.,  and  even  north  of  50”.  Farther  west,  in  the  sea 
south  of  Australia,  it  is  supposed  that  ire  never  passes 
buyond  60”  S.  laC. 

(Couk's  yopa£e*;  Flinders's  P'oya^e  to  Terra  Auetralit : 
Basil  Hall's  J^-fnicls  Jrum  a Journal  written  on  Ote  CoatU 
of  ('hile,  <lSr. : Kotielmo’s  P'ovage  Ibscotwry.  and  Second 
Voyage  round  the  IVurld ; Krusenslern’s  Voyage  round 
the  IVorlti,  Memoiree,  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the 

iWiftc  and  Behring  s Strait : Fitsroy  and  Darwm.  in  The 
Namtlive  the  Surveying  I oyngee  qf  the  Adveniwe  and 
Beaele;  Humboldt’s  £^iat  Pohtique  tur  la  I^ouvelie  A'a- 
fugue;  Meyen’s  Beieeumdte  H'elt : Kruseusiein's  Afla* 
de  ftireiiH  f\ii/jque ; Duperrey’s  ('arte  du  Mouvetnent  des 
Jnujr  d la  tttr/aee  de  la  nter  dant  le  ilrtmd  Chreun  ; JeflVry’s 
and  R<’e'a  (lenerul  Chart  of  Terra  Auttridtt ; Berghau»’s 
Phynktdierher  Allot.) 

PA'CTO.  GIULIO,  born  in  1560,  at  Vicenza,  in  the 
Vanoiun  state,  learned  l.,atin,  Greek,  ami  Hebrew  at  ui> 
early  age.  and  became  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of 
rlu»McaI  learning.  Being  accused  before  the  eccU^iahtical 
authorities  of  reoding  hooks  forbidden  by  the  churcli  of 
K"ine.  he  became  alarmed,  and  escaped  to  Swjiserland, 
wbi>re  be  eained  bis  Uvehliotxl  as  a teacher.  He  was  aflcr- 
waids  n|q>onUed  profeB.sor  of  philoiiophy  at  Heidelberg, 
wliero  he  ossoined  the  name  of  ‘ PaciU'<  k Beriga.’  I'ruin  a 
country  house  belonging  to  his  family  near  Vicenza.  He 
truvellttd  through  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  alter  some 
years  ho  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  liis  newly 
established  university  of  S^dan,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
with  great  buccesa : but  the  civil  wars  raging  in  that  p.irt  of 
the  country,  be  removed  to  Nismes,  and  thence  to  Monl- 
pellier.  where  he  was  made  i«rofesfcor  of  law  in  that  univer- 
sity about  the  year  IfiOO.  The  afterwards  celebrated  Peirtsc 
Was  une  of  his  di^iples.  Henri  IV.  bestowed  uu  Pacius 
the  honorary  tank  of  king’s  counMillur.  Pacius  had  lung 
prure>ved  the  reformed  reitgion.  ami  Pe'rebC  earnesily  but 
uiisnrcessfully  aliemptcd  to  mdure  him  to  settle  near  him 
ai  Aix,  and  to  return  to  Catholicism.  From  Muiitpvllicr, 
Porius  reraoveil  to  the  university  of  Valence  in  Oauphmo, 
where  Ins  repulaliim  as  a juri-l  increased  and  spread 
tlirouglioul  Europe.  He  was  offered  chairs  at  Leyden. 
P(^a.  and  Padua.  Ho  chose  the  last  university,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  bonoursi  and  the  Venciiau  senate 
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made  him  a knight  of  St  Mark.  After  some  lime  bovavar 
he  returned  to  ins  family,  which  he  had  left  at  Valence, 
wheie  he  died  m 1636.  A fneud  wrote  the  lullowiog  iLsUch 
fur  his  ittonuiuent:— 

luU  dbl  evaxi  Uiliiu,  OvrnABle*  fboiain. 
jiM  ctvu:  lUc  mitu  qua  piurib  ? 

Pacio  wrote  many  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the 
Roman  law  ; among  others;  I,  * Do  Juris  Methodo  Lil>ri 
Duo.’  2,  ‘Juris  Civilis  Roiuani  luilia  «t  Progressuw.'  con- 
sisting of  a (Joromcniary  on  the  twelve  Tables,  of  Notes  on 
Fragments  of  Dlptau  end  Gaius,  on  Pompomu*  ' De  Ori- 
gme  Juris,’  and  u]K>n  (he  last  two  tilim  of  (he  Pandects. 
S,  ‘ Pictui'SB  duicde  Gradibus  secundum  Jus  Civile  ei  Cano- 
nicuiii.*  4,  * Dc  Contraclibus.'  6,  *De  Pactis  etl'ransao' 
tionibus.’  6.  'In  Decrelales  Libri  V.'  7.  ' Consuetudines 

Feuduruni.'  Pacius  edited  also  the  following  wurks:— 
8.  'Corpus  Juris  Ctvilis  rum  Nuiis  et  Legum  Argiimetiiis,* 
fol.,  Geneva,  I68U.  !>. ‘Justm;ani  Impeiaioiis  lii»iiiutii>- 

Hum  Libri  IV.'  id.  ‘ Sapieuti>Miiiiu  Curo|wilstH>  deOHiciali- 
bus  Pulatii  Constanlino|toliiani  ei  Otliciis  Msgne  Frclvsiai 
Libellus,’  GreeK  and  Latin.  Heidelberg,  l6H;i.  He  also 
publikbed  several  editions  uf  the  * Organon'  of  Aristotlo,  of 
which  he  made  a new  Latin  translation,  lie  also  edited  (he 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  ‘J  voU.  bro.,  1697.  ills  other  works 
on  various  subjects  are;  II,  'In  Purphyni  Isagogen  et 
ArisiotelisOrganumCommcntanusanalyhcus,’  4to  . Frank- 
fort, 1697.  12,  ‘ l>e  Dommio  Maris  Hadriaiiri  inter  Sete- 

nis«imum  Rcgcm  Hispuniarum  ob  Kegnuui  Neapolisamim 
ot  >Serenis8inuim  Kempubliram  Veuotuui,’  Lyons,  1619. 
In  this  curious  work  he  defends  with  great  skill  the  do- 
miiiiun  asserteil  by  the  Venetian  republic  over  the  Adriatic 
Sea  as  far  a»  Cape  Leuca,  on  the  several  grounds  uf  old  pre- 
scription. of  having  its  territories  round  the  greater  part  of 
that  gulf,  on  Ihe  obligation  of  keeping  it  free  from  piiates, 
and  mainiaming  the  only  naval  armament  on  its  cuasts. 
Tho  work  is  interi^itng,  a»  affecting  other  similar  quesiams 
of  ' mare  clausum'  and  the  rights  of  dummiun  claimed  by 
other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  their  coasts.  J3, 
'Doctrina  Peri}>atetica.'  14,  Lastly,  after  Pacio’s  death, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1643,  'Posthumua  Pacio- 
nus.  SL'U  Dcllnitiones  Juris  utriuRque.' 

(Lorenzo  Crasso,  Jiiogi  di  L'omim  Lelterati ;Thomismi, 
Elogia  Doctomm;  Gassendi,  Vtta  Petrescii.) 

PA'CLITKS.  De  Monifurl’s  name  for  a genus  of  Belem- 
nites,  composed  of  those  s]>ecies  which  are  described  as 
*>eins  curved  towards  the  extremity,  w ith  a pore  at  the  apex, 
and  a straight  elongated  aperture.  Belemnilee  ungulatta 
of  De  Btainville  is  an  example. 

P.ACTO'Ll.ANS,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
designaleH  a tribe  of  the  .Apierurous  family  of  theAnomu- 
rous  seiMion  uf<Tustaccan<«.  Tlie  oiher  tribes  belonging  to 
this  family  are  the  Dromiane.  the  Homuliant,  the  Uamm- 
fiwr.  the  y^om'//ani'«ris,  the  IU)}itaua,xa\d  the  J^gurtuns. 
(See  these  different  tribes  under  the  respective  family  titles 
or  leading  generic  names,  such  abUipPA:  HippaTriuc.) 
The  Ihtrlofiam  ore  placed  by  the  outhor  above  named  be- 
tween the  Uomoliont  and  the  liauiniona. 

But  It  is  not  wiihuut  suiiiu  nnceriainty  that  M.  Milne 
Edwards  gives  such  a position  to  the  singular  cru-tacean 
doscnbetl  by  Dr.  Leach  under  the  name  of  Pactolua.  In 
the  conformation  of  \\k  caraptwe,  the  mnulh,  and  the  abdo- 
men, indeed,  it  reM>rable«  some  uf  thu  ()xyrhy/)-ht.  but  in 
the  structure  of  ils  feet  lliere  are  aiiontalies  which  distin- 
guish It  from  other  Deeainids.  Theaiileiior  feet  are  finger- 
less, whilst  the  two  last  pairs  arc  u-rrninnled  by  a diduciyU 
ous  claw.  U|Km  this  form  thu  futmly  entirely  depends,  for 
no  other  genus,  we  behove  wo  might  add  species,  is 
known. 

Pactolus. 

Generic  CAamefer.— -First  joint  of  the  carfcrnof  autenntP 
tong  and  cylindrical.  Feet  moderately  long  and  rather 
stout,  (be  two  aniciior  shurte*’  than  the  others,  not*tenni- 
nated  by  a manna  or  pincers,  but  only  provided  with  a simple 
hooked  nail:  the  second  pair  terminated  in  the  same  way; 
the  third  pair  unknown:  fourth  and  fifib  pair  didavtylotis. 
(Viru;  ace  triangular,  elongated,  rather  convex  on  each  side 
behind,  not  thorny  above,  and  tcrminatod  anteriorly  by  a 
very  lung,  sharp,  dvlicuto  and  entire  rostrum,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Le}tu)i*tue.  I^Mackopodians.  voI.  xiv.,  p.  266.] 
Aifdrimen  of  the  female  composeil  of  five  joints,  the  first 
narrow,  the  three  following  transverse  and  linear,  and  ihu 
filth  very  large  and  nearly  rouuded.  Eyea  tery  large,  suu* 
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bM  behind  the  antennie.  always  projecting  from  their 
fussei ; a *>ng!e  point  heh.nd  each  orbit. 

Example,  Pactnlun  Boicii.  Length  eight  lines,  nearly 
two  of  wnich  belong  to  the  rostrum,  whicli  ii$  furmshed  with 
amall  spines  directed  obliquely  oh  the  ai'loa;  carapace 
iraooth,  brownish ; feet  vanegat^  with  ruddy  and  whitish, 
Cooniry  unknown. 


Ftetoliu  Bewcu.  (N-B.  Tliinl  pair  of  f-et  tupplied  Trvn  Pr.  1.4kU'«  flaairv, 
JTuiW;.) 

PACTOLUS.  [Lydi.s.] 

PACU'VIUS,  MARCUS,  a nalire  of  Brundusium.  a 
Latin  dramatic  poet,  and  the  nepliow  of  Ennius,  also  dis- 
tinguishuil  himself  as  a painter.  He  was  born  about  219 
B.c,  Plinv  {//ij/.  A’of-.  sxxv.  4.  7)  mentions  some  works  exe- 
cuted by  him  in  the  temple  ofllorcuk's,  in  the  Forum  B.ia- 
rium  at  Rome,  which  apparently  did  him  considerable 
honour;  he  remarks  at  tho  xitme  time  that  he  was  the  last 
who  painted  with  hamU  yo/f7<*(*honesti5  manibus*),  with  the  , 
exception  perhaps  of  Turpinus  Laheo  of  Verona,  a Roman 
knight  of  nisown  times.  i 

Some  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  arc  still  ex- 
tant,andaceording  loQuintilian(Mf/.  Or.,x.  1) they  wore  not 
without  their  merits.  Hedie  1 at  ToreiiUnn  in  the  90ih  vear 
of  liis  age.  He  wrote  a simple  ei)iiaj)h  upon  hitnrvlf,  wLich 
has  been  preserved  by  Aulus  Gdlius  (i.  24):  * Adole-sceos, 
t.irocnctsi  properas,  to  bucsaxuni  rogat,  uti  ad  se  adspicias, 
deinde  quod  scriptum  cst.  lcga.<t.  Hie  sunt  poetm  Pacuvii 
Marcisitaossa.  Hoc  volebam  ; ncseius  necssc^ : vale.’  The 
Fragments  of  Pacuvius  were  eollettied  by  Henry  Stephens 
Paris  1564,  8vo.;  and  have  since  been  printecl  in  several 
editions  of  the  * Corpus  Poelarum  Latinorum.’  Cicero,  in 
his  treatise  *On  Friendship’  (c.  7),  introduces  Ijehus  as 
speaking  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  * Orestes'  of  bis 
friend  Pacuvius  Pacuvius  was  fifty  years  older  than 
Attius,  who  exhibited  a play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
same  timo  that  Poinivius  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  ex- 
hibited one.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  c.  64.) 

PADANG.  [SuMATR.v.] 

PADDINGTON.  [I^ondov.] 

PADDY  BIRD.  [Rice  Bird.] 

P.ADRRBORN,  fonnorly  a bishopric  of  the  German 
empire,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
in  1802;  it  is  now  divided  among  the  throe  govomnienls 
which  form  tho  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  ; the  por- 
tion still  called  Piderborn  is  a circle  of  the  government  of 
Minden.  It  is  bounded  by  home  offsets  of  the  Egge  Moun- 
tains, but  on  the  whole  it  is  level,  and  has  extensive  healiis 
and  marshes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  dvics  not  prodace  suffi- 
cient corn  for  the  home  consumption.  Much  hemp  i»  grown ; 
tho  forests  are  considerable ; the  inhabitants  breed  great 
numbers  of  sheep  and  swiiio;  the  minoral  products  are  coals, 
iron,  and  salt. 

P.\DERBORN,the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  51“  44'  N.  lai, 
and  8”  44' E.  long.,  issituatedon  the  rivor  Pudvr,  from  which 
it  bos  its  name,  signifying  ‘ the  source  of  the  Fader.’  This 
river  is  formed  by  five  springs  that  run  under  the  cathedral 
and  the  adjacent  houses.  It  is  aurrounded  with  walls 
and  has  five  gates.  Tlte  houses  of  Paderborn  are  tolerably 
well  built,  but  llio  streets  arc  narrow  and  dark.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  for  a time  the  residence  of  Churleinagnc,  who 
founded  the  bishopric.  The  buildmg  of  tlie  cailiedral  was 
begun  in  the  year  777  ; it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  louo.  A 
new  cathedral  was  completed  in  1015,  but  the  chapel  of  St. 


Bartholomew  the  only  part  nf  it  that  remains.  Tlie  pre- 
si-nl  cathedral  was  built  iii  the  iwellih  atid  fuuTieehth  cen- 
luiies  and  underwent  many  changes  in  the  fineenth.  six- 
teen tli,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  steeple  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  1815.  The  cathedral  contains  the  remains 
of  St.  I.,eborius  (which  were  brought  from  France  in  S36) 
in  a coffin  of  silver  gilt.  It  formerly  possessed,  bcsidesoiher 
treasures,  the  golden  images  of  the  twelve  Ipostles,  whii  h 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  took  the  city  in  1620, 
carried  away  with  him,  as  well  as  the  silver  coffin,  which  at 
that  time  contained  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  which  he 
coined  into  dollars,  with  the  legend,  ‘The  friend  of  Go<l  and 
the  enemv  of  the  priests.’  There  are  three  other  Roman 
Catholic  cluirches  and  one  Protestant  church,  a seminary  fur 
priests,  a Catholic  gymnasium,  a Jewish  ^hool.  and  nume- 
rous useful  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  still  the  soeof 
a bishop  and  cluipler.  The  university,  founded  in  1623.  wa* 
abolished  In  1919.  and  the  funds  applied  to  the  gymnasia  at 
Paderborn  and  Munster. 

Padeiborn  was  one  of  the  Hanse  totfns,  and  a free  impe- 
rial city,  but  became  subject  to  the  bishop  and  chapter, 
and  the  capital  of  the  bLsnopric.  The  iohabitauls,  StiOU  ia 
number,  have  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  extea- 
slve  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a considerable  inland  trade. 

P.ADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  OE,  the  leader  of  a popular 
insurrection  in  Castile  against  tlie  ministers  of  C'harlee  V., 
known  as  La  Guerra  de  /or  Comunidades,  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  Lopet,  a nobleman  who  held  the  high  olfice  of  Ada- 
hmtado  Ma^or  of  that  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand V.  (1516),  the  crown  of  Anigon  and  Co»tile.  toge- 
ther with  the  extensive  possessions  dependent  on  tlrero  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  upon 
his  grandson  Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  yoar.  [ChaRLXs 
V.]  The  young  prince  appointed  Adrian  of  Uireclil  to 
administer  Uie  kingdom  in  liis  absence,  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  guvernroent  of  a atrangor, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  ouoo  have  been  rejected,  had 
nut  the  celebrated  Caidinal  Ximenoz  [Cisneros]  consented 
to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  carry  on  tlie  govornment 
in  conjunction  with  him.  However,  Adrian  and  hii  Flemish 
associates  in  the  administration  soon  rendered  themselvot 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  ibeir  utter  iucapacity,  their  cor- 
ruption, and  their  griping  avarice.  The  laws  »f  the  kingdom 
weie  completely  disregarded,  the  high  offices  of  the  state 
either  given  to  lorcigners  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder{  and 
the  revenue  of  Spam,  instead  of  being  «ipeut  atltotue.  found 
its  way  into  Germany:  the  sovereign  hiiusclf,  who  was  far 
fVom  his  natural  dominions,  wa-i  a candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian. All  these  causes  nf  discontent,  increased  by  Charles’s 
disregard  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him  by  the  Cortes, 
spread  widely  through  the  Peninsula.  The  city  of  TolofJo 
was  the  first  to  show  symutoms  of  rebellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  fiom 
the  Cortes  assemble<l  there  the  oath  of  allegiance  os  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  the  deputies  of  Tolecfi  were  entrusted 
by  Iheir  constituents  with  a lengthy  memorial  containing 
their  grievances.  Though  Charles  did  not  openly  deny 
their  potilion,  ho  referred  them  to  the  Cortes  alxiut  to  bo 
assembled  at  Santiago,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  possession 
of  the  ImjKsrial  crown. 

When  the  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  tli*  deputies 
assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a free  gift  vvith- 
out  obtaining  ie<lrujw  of  any  of  their  grievances,  iliey  rose 
tumultuously  in  arms.  Their  Oral  act  was  to  seize  upon  Uic 
Alcazar,  a royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding Toledo,  and  after  anpoiutmg  PudiUa  to  he  their 
leader,  to  establish  a jjopularffirm  of  government.  Segovia, 
Toro,  Salamanca.  Murcia,  and  Avila  followed  the  example. 
A general  meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a solemn 
league  formerl  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  ligbtE,  the 
direction  of  affairs  being  entrusted  to  a council  coiiuK>»ed  of 
the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  tbe  name  of  Junta  d* 
las  Cnmunidade*.  In  tlie  meanwhile  Adrian,  who  rusided 
at  N'ulladolid.  then  tho  capital  of  Spaiu,  sent  a body  of 
troops  under  Ronquillo,  tocliMlise  the  rot>cls;  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Segovia,  Padilla,  with  a body  of  insurgents 
from  Toledo,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  ntixens,  and  de- 
feated the  royal  troops.  The  next  slop  of  Padilla  was  to 
march  u]>on  Tordesillas,  the  place  wheie  queen  Juonua, 
Charles  "V'-’ts  inoihur,  had  rtt'Mled  since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  priucesa. 

: who  had  long  been  in  a state  of  mental  debility,  Padilla  and 
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hi*  followers  rvnouoced  the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  I 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  government.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  V'alladoliil,  and  do|>otine  Adrian,  neized 
upon  the  archives  and  the  scaUuf  the  kingdom.  The  Junta 
then  drew  up  a lengthy  remon&trancc.  containing  a state  of 
their  grievances,  and  sent  with  it  two  of  their  number  to 
the  emperor.  Everytknng  now  augured  success  to  the 
cause  of  pupuhtr  liberty,  but  dissension  soon  broke  out  in 
the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  I'he  Junta,  relying  on  the  una- 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  Ixad  submitted  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  seeing  no  royalist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruct 
their  designs,  began  seriously  to  think  of  reforming  several 
political  abuses,  and  various  measures  were  proposed  and 
carried,  which  struck  no  less  at  the  privileges  of  (ho  nobles 
than  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  produced 
a union  of  the  nobility  with  the  royalists.  The  Junta,  who 
now  became  jealous  of  Padilla’s  popubrily,  deprived  him  of 
the  command  of  their  forces  and  appointed  Don  Pedro 
Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  dc  Urena,  a nobleman  of 
high  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 

In  December,  1620,  the  royalists,  under  the  Conde  de 
Uaro,  defeated  tho  ^Kipular  army,  attacked  and  took  Turde- 
sillas,  released  queen  Joanna,  and  regained  possession  of  tho 
arclkivos  and  seals  of  the  kingdom,  l^ides  making  fourteen 
members  of  the  Junta  prisoners.  This  severe  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  loss  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  cause  of  the 
people,  passed  over  *o  the  royalists.  Padilla  was  now  raised 
to  tbe  command  of  the  army.  He  was  at  first  successful  in 
various  small  encounters,  ond  by  means  of  skilful  roamnu- 
vres  succeeded  in  avoiding  a general  engagement  with  the 
veteran  troops  of  Charles ; but  at  length  the  royalists  closing 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a battle,  m 
which  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Villalar,  ‘J3rd  of  April, 
1621. 

Padilla,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
was  made  prisoner,  together  with  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  executed  on  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought.  Sandoval,  and  after  him  Dr.  Robert- 
son. have  preserved  us  two  letters,  full  of  eloquence  and 
manly  feeling,  which  tho  illustrious  martyr  of  liberty  wrote  a 
few  hours  previous  to  his  execution  ; one  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  l^na  Maria  Pacheco,  in 
which  are  some  remarkable  pasaaires  breathing  re8]>ecl  and 
filial  love  towards  his  father  Pedro  Lopez,  who  fought 
against  him  under  the  royal  banners. 

PADILLA.  DONA  MARIA  PACHECO  DE.  the  off- 
spring of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Spain,  was 
early  married  to  John  of  Padilla,  whose  political  principles 
she  embraced,  and  whoso  cause  she  most  strenuously  de- 
fended. After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  she  swore  to 
support  the  sinking  cause  of  tlie  people,  and  to  revenge  his 
fate.  Tho  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  had  learned  on  former 
occasions  to  appreciate  her  virtues,  entrusted  her  with  tho 
defence  of  their  right*.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with 
which  she  acted  justified  the  oontldence  placed  in  ner.  She 
wrote  to  the  general  of  the  French,  who  had  just  invaded 
Navarre,  to  advance  intn  Castile,  promising  him  her  power- 
ful aid.  In  order  to  procure  the  money  rwjuisite  for  raising 
an  army,  she  went  in  porum  to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
where  a vast  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  was  preserved ; 
and  entering  the  temple  in  solemn  procession  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  on  her  countenance,  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  sacred  deposit.  She  moreover 
adroitly  put  into  practice  every  artifice  that  could  interest 
or  inflame  the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  urdcrorl  her 
troofia  to  use  crucifixes  instead  of  crosses,  and  she  marched 
through  the  streets  with  her  son,  a young  child,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  seated  on  a mule,  and  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him.  on  which  was  represented  his 
father's  execution.  All  her  efforts  were  however  fruitless; 
the  rebellion,  now  confined  almost  within  the  walls  of  To- 
ledo, was  speedily  crushed  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
By  the  total  discomfiture  of  tho  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  repaas  the  Pyrenees  in  haste,  all  tbe  royalist  forces  were 
brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Corauneros.  was  invustc*!.  Though  she  defended  herself 
with  the  greatest  courage  for  four  months  within  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  tho  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  offended 
by  her  spoliations,  ceasing  to  give  her  their  sup|iort.  she 
was  obliged  to  summder  that  fortress.  It  appears  however 
that  the  meaiih  were  facihlaled  to  her  of  making  hcrcscupe  ; 
for  she  tied  to  Portugal,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 


her  days.  Tlius  ended  thi»  bold  though  unsuocesaful 
attempt  of  the  commons  to  assert  their  rights,  which  con- 
tribute greatly  to  increase  and  extend  the  power  of  the 
crown.  With  the  exception  of  the  graphic  and  admirable 
sketch  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  * History  of  diaries  V.,'  we 
possess  no  other  history  of  these  important  events  but  what 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Spanish  writers,  who  are  all  in 
favour  of  tho  rights  of  tbe  crown.  There  are  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  two  inedited  manuscripts  contain- 
ing ail  account  of  these  wars,  which  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Robertson.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is  the  author  of  a tragedy 
entitled  ‘ Maria  dc  Padilla.’ 

{Rtlacion  de  ku  Comunidadet,  MS.  Bib.  Egtrton,  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  3U3;  Traiado  de  iat  Comunidadet, 
ib..  No.  310;  Robertson’s  Charlet  vol.  ii  (sixth  edit.); 
Sandoval.  Hitt,  de  Curlot  V. ; Martinez  du  la  Rosa,  Botqueji} 
de  la  (luerra  de  lot  Cnmunidadee,  vol.  iii.) 

PADILLA,  LORENZO  DE,one  of  the  historiographers 
: to  Cbsrles  V.,  was  bum  at  Antequora,  a town  of  Andalusia, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  still 
young  he  was.  owing  to  his  eminent  virtues  and  profound 
learning,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  ^nda  in 
tho  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  appointed 
hiatoriogrepher  to  tho  crown,  when  he  devoted  his  time 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  his 
native  country.  Padilla  died  in  164U,  leaving  behind  him 
a general  history  of  Spam,  divided  into  four  parts,  a few 
sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nicolas 
Antonio  {Bib.  Nov.,  vol.  iL),  a circumstance  which  proves 
that  the  whole  work  was  committed  to  the  press,  tnough 
the  impression  was  probably  never  completed.  Tbe  ori- 
ginal manuscript  was  still  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  m the  library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  at 
Cordova,  but  has  since  disappeared.  Morian  de  Ocampo. 
Padilla’s  successor  in  office,  has  been  accused  of  appropri- 
ating to  himself  a voluminous  treatise  of  this  writer  on  the 
undent  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  in.verted  almost 
entire  in  the  first  books  of  his  * Cronica  General  de  Kspana.* 
Besides  the  above  works,  Padilla  wrote  the  following:  ‘Ca- 
Ulogu  dc  los  Santos  de  Espana,’ Toledo.  169b,  ful.;  and 
‘ Libro  de  los  Antiguedades  dc  Espaiia,’ afterwards  edited 
by  Pellicer,  Valencia,  16$9,  12mo.  Tho  following  are  stiU 
incditcd:— 1,  ’ Gcografia  dc  Espafia;'  2,  ’ Nobtliario  o Li- 
nages do  Espana;*  3,  ' Origen  y Surcsion  du  lu»  Principue 
de  la  Casa  de  Austria  hasta  el  Rcy  Don  Felipu 4, ' Cata- 
logu  de  los  Arzubispos  de  Toledo.' 

(Nicolaus  Antonius,  Bib.  Nov.  Scrift.  Hiip.,  vol.  li., 
p.  6.) 

PADOLLUS,  Dc  Montfort’s  name  fur  those  *pccies  of 
the  genus  Haliolit  which  are  distinguished  by  a large 
parallel  rib  hollowed  interiorly.  &c.  [IlALiortD^,  vol.  xii., 
p.  16.1 

PA’DOVA,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  called  by  the 
English  Pudua.oneof  the  provinces  of  the  l^Aiinbardo- Venu- 
tiaii  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Treviso,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Venice,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Rovigo,  and  on  the  west  by  tlio  provinces  of  Vicenza  and 
Verona.  The  province  of  Padua  consists  almost  entirely  of 
a plain  crossed  by  the  rivers  Brciila,  Bacchigliune.  Gorxuiie, 
and  others,  and  sloping  to  the  eastward  towards  ilto  lagoutis 
of  Venice.  The  Adige  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  province,  and  divides  it  from  that  of  Rovigo.  hniall 
part  of  the  territory,  about  one-twcniietii,  is  occupied  hv  a 
range  of  hills  called  the  Eugancaii  Hills,  which  arc  of  vol- 
canic formation  and  well  cultivated;  (hey  run  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  divide  tho  waters  of  the  Bacchi- 
glione  fiom  those  of  tho  Adige.  The  length  of  the  pro^  ince 
is  about  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  30  miles,  but  in  other  places  it  dues  nut 
exceed  16  miles.  The  area  is  reckoned  at  b36  square  miles. 
(Quadn,  Protpetio  SlatitUco  delle  prorincie  yenele.i  The 
province  of  Padova  is  the  most  fertile  end  the  tnoet  densely 
peopled  of  tho  Venetian  provinces  which  now  form  part  of 
Austrian  Italy.  Tiie  population  in  lb33  was  ostiinatcd  at 
2b4.00U  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saf^^io  Staiielicu  dell' 
Italia  ) The  province  is  divided  into  twcl\c  districts, 
namely,  Padova.  Muiiselice.  Moiitagnanu,  E^tu,  Miratio, 
Neale,  Ompesuiupiero,  Piuzzulu,  Teolo,  Battaglia,  Cun- 
selve,  and  Piove,  wliich  contain  in  all  Iii3  conmiunes.  \ 
number  uf  canals,  some  for  naiuation  ami  others  for  irriga- 
tion, intersect  the  province,  which  produces  wheat,  Itniiaii 
coni,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  liax,  hemp,  chesnuts,  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  hay.  The  nuiuber  of  horned  cattle  u reckoned  at 
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about  46,000  bead,  that  uf  hor«es  at  BOOO,  sheep  52,000, 
and  swine  20,000.  The  other  products  of  the  country  are 
silk,  wool,  wax,  and  honey.  The  manufactories  are  few, 
and  consist  chioHy  of  tanneries,  silk  spinneries,  woollen 
cloth,  and  hats.  The  city  of  Padova  has  several  presses 
for  printing  and  engraving. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following : Padova;  Bate,  a 
town  of  about  8U00  inhabitants,  has  given  name  to  an  illus* 
trious  sovereign  family;  Montagnana,  with  about  bOUU  in- 
habitants, has  some  tanneries  and  hat-manufactories; 
Abano,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters and  mud.  of  which  Stewart  Rose  gives  a description  in 
his  ' Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  Battaglia  is  also  fre- 
quented fur  its  mineral  springs.  Near  Battaglia  are  the  fine 
mansion  and  grounds  called  ‘ 11  Cataio,*  which  belonged  to 
the  noble  family  of  Obixzi,  the  last  of  whom  bequeathed  it 
to  the  present  duke  of  Modena.  A few  miles  from  it  is  the 
village  of  Arqui,  in  a delightful  situation  in  the  Euganean 
Hills.  Arqua  contains  the  liouse  in  which  Petrarch  breathed 
his  last : 

* They  keep  hn  duel  io  A r^iui.  wliere  be  died  : 

The  niuiiulkJu  eltlage  where  hU  UtlM  da)-t 
VVeut  davra  the  vale  of  yrMW ; end  'tie  iheit  prkle — 

All  >H>ne*t  pnd«  *od  lei  il  hr  their  prabe. 

To  offer  to  the  poMiug  •tnuerr'f  f ue 
His  mauKioa  aad  his  eepulcnre;  buUi  ptaio 
Aitd  seoerably  simple,  such  ss  raise 
A reeling  more  srrorilant  with  hU  strain 
Thao  if  a pyramid  fum'd  his  nKMumental  Case.' 

‘ Childo  Harold.'  eantoie. 

PA'DOVA,  in  English  Padua^  the  antient  Patavium,  a 
town  of  the  Veneti,  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 
Livy,  and  now  a town  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom, 
IS  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  in  45*  25'  N.  lat.  and  1 1*  55' 
£.  long.  The  river  Bacchigliono  tiows  by  its  walls.  Padova 
is  fortified  with  walls,  ditches,  and  bastions,  and  is  above  six 
miles  in  circumference;  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited, the  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  47,000  inhabitants  (Serristori,  Sag§^o 
Statiitico),  though  it  has  been  increasing  of  late  yean. 
Most  uf  the  streets,  especially  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
are  narrow  and  lined  with  arcades;  it  has  however  some 
fine  squares  and  handsome  gates.  The  principal  buildings 
ore:  1,  the  cathedral,  begun  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
finished  only  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth;  it  has 
some  good  paintings  and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
learned  men.  among  others  that  of  Sperone  Speroni,  a phi- 
losopher. orator,  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; and  a 
bust  of  Petrarch.  The  baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  church,  has  some  fine  old  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
school.  2,  The  episcopal  palace  has  also  some  valuable 
paintings,  among  others  a bust  of  Petrarch  i fresco,  which 
was  cut  out  of  the  wall  of  the  poet's  house,  and  is  considered 
the  best  likeness  of  him.  3,  The  church  of  SU  Anthony, 
built  byNioola  diPisa;  it  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  other  OTiiamenls,  besides  containing  many  sepulchral 
monuments  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Bembo,  the  patrician 
Conlarini,  Cesarotti,  and  others.  The  chapel  of  the  titular 
saint  isone  of  the  richest  in  the  world ; its  treasury,  consisting 
of  numerous  offerings  made  by  the  pious,  was  partly  stripped 
of  its  riches  by  the  French  in  17H7.  Su  Anthony  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Padova,  and  bis  church  is  one  of  (he  most 
splendid  in  Italy.  In  the  square  before  the  church  is  a fine 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata.  captain-general  of 
the  Venetian  troops,  by  Donatello.  3.  The  church  of  Santa 
Giuslina,  a hatiusomo  piece  of  architecture,  with  eight 
domes  and  numerous  chapels  and  \>aintines ; its  antient  and 
valuable  library  was  sold  in  1810  by  ^^poIeol^s  guvurn- 
rnent.  and  the  books  and  MSS.  have  been  dispersed  all  over 
Europe.  4,  The  church  of  the  Eremitani,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  several  remarkable  old  fresco 
paintings,  and  some  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  family  of 
Carrara,  once  the  rulers  of  Padua.  Padova  has  many  other 
churches,  most  of  which  ar<  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  Santa 
Croce  deserves  mention  for  the  tomb  of  Father  Stelhni,  a 
roan  of  vast  and  multifarious  erudition,  a poet,  mathema- 
tician, and  metaphysician,  one  of  the  profoundesl  thinkers 
that  Italy  has  produced,  and  yel  he  is  now  nearly  forgotten 
in  his  own  country.  5.  Thu  budding  of  the  university,  called 
the  palace,  is  large  and  commodious,  having  a court,  with 
two  raiigus  of  galluiies  ono  aliovo  the  olhor.  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a cabinet  of  natural  history  begun  by  Vallisiiicri, 
a botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a library  with 
upwards  of  7U.OOO  volumes.  There  are  several  colleges 
in  various  pans  of  the  town.  The  university,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  m Italy,  was  founded  by  the  emporor  Fre- 


deric II.  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
flourished  most  after  Padua  caniu  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice,  when  it  had  six  thousand  members.  Thu  number  of 
students  is  now  about  one  thousand.  There  are  about  sixty 
profeMors,  several  of  whom  arc  well  known  in  the  scientifio 
world.  A rector,  annually  chosen  from  the  body  of  pro- 
fessors, is  at  the  head  of  the  umversily.  The  university 
has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
6,  The  clerical  college  or  seminaiy  of  Padua  is  noted  fur  its 
printing-presses,  which  have  lung  supplied  Italy  with  school 
books,  and  with  good  editions  of  other  works.  At  Padua 
Furcelluii  cotapilud  and  published  his  great  Latin  Lexicon, 
upon  which  bo  spent  forty  years  of  his  life.  Thu  library  of 
the  seminary  contains  55,tiU0  printed  volumes  and  about 
8t)0  MSS.  7, 1'lre  palacu  uf  justice,  * palszzo  della  rapione,' 
or  town-house,  is  a vast  structure:  the  great  ball,  the 
lai^esl  in  Europe,  is  nearly  3UU  feet  long,  HU)  feet  wide, 
and  100  feet  high  ; it  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  with 
monumeiitsof  illustrious  Paduans,  among  others  one  raised 
in  Iiunuurof  Livy,  and  another  to  Belzoni,  with  two  Etiyptian 
statues  uf  granite  given  by  that  traveller  to  his  nuiivu  city. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  * lapis  vituperii ' nientioiied  by 
Addison;  it  is  a seat  of  black  stonu  u]m)ii  which  insolvent 
debtors  were  obliged  to  sit  with  their  bare  ]io»turiors,  us  in 
other  towns  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages.  8.  The  palaco 
called  'del  Capitanio,’  once  the  residence  ot'  the  Carrara 
family,  is  remarkable  fur  its  hauUsomo  gate,  lU  great  court, 
and  Its  tower.  The  town  library  is  in  ono  of  the  balls  of 
this  palace.  9,  The  palace  Giustiniani  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  architecture  among  Iho  other  palaces  of  the  Paduan 
nobility.  lU.  The  new  building,  calleu  the  *CafT6  Pedrocchi,’ 
is  both  a coffee-house  and  casino  or  assembly-rooms;  it  is 
entirely  cased  externally  and  uiicrnally  with  marble,  and  is 
one  of  the  must  Bpleadid  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Euro|)e. 

The  Prato  della  Valle,  or  public  promenade,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  of  distinguished  Italians.  The 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  of  Padova,  instituted 
in  1779,  publishes  its  memoirs,  which  form  nine  or  ten  vo- 
lumes 4lo.  Besides  the  learned  men  to  whom  Padova  has 
given  birth,  Petrarch  resided  here  a long  time,  holding  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  ho  died  nt  Arqua.  a few  miles 
distant;  and  Galileo  was  for  eighleoii  years  professor  in  the 
university. 

Palavium  was  considered  in  the  Roman  times  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Italy,  and  there  was  a tradition  uf  its 
having  been  founded  by  the  Trojan  Antonur.  Patavium 
was  long  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  its  own  magis- 
trates. At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  and  the  inhabitants  roinoveri  to  the  islands  m the 
lagoons,  where  they  founded  Venice.  Patavium  was  rebuilt 
by  Narset,  ravaged  by  the  Longobards,  and  rcstore<l  by 
Charlemagne.  Il  atlerwards  governed  itself  for  a long  liuio 
as  a free  municipality  with  its  consuls  and  podestas.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Ezzehnu  da  Romano  usurped  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  after  his  death  the  Paduans  not  only  re- 
gained their  freedom, but  extended  their  authority  over  several 
adjacent  provinces.  Soon  after  the  Carrara  became  lords  of 
Padova,  until  1406,  when  Venice  took  it  by  force  and  united 
it  to  its  territory,  and  caused  its  last  lord  Francesco  Car- 
rara and  his  two  sons  to  be  strangled  in  prison.  Numerous 
writers  have  written  on  the  history  and  monuments  of 
Padova:  among  the  rest,  Scardeonius,  ‘De  Antiquitate 
Urbis  Patavii  et  Claris  Civibus  Palavinis,'  fol.,  1560 ; Gcii- 
nari,  'Annah  della  Citt^  di  Padova,*  3 vols.  4to.,  1804; 
Facciolati,  ‘Fasti  Gymnasii  Palavini,*  3 vols.  4lo.,  1757; 
Mosebini,  * Guida  per  la  Citt5  di  Padova,*  181 7 : Federici, 
* Dissertazione  Storica  della  Bibliotecadi  Santa  Giustina  in 
Padova,'  1815. 

PADOVANl'NO.  [Vahotari.] 

PA  DRIES.  [Sumatra-] 

PADSTOW.  [Cornwall.] 

PADUA.  [Padova.] 

PADU.ANI'NO,  KR.ANCESCO,  was  born  in  the  year 
1552.  The  name  uf  the  master  under  whom  he  studied 
^ seems  not  to  be  known.  Judging  by  his  works,  he  must 
; have  acquired  his  knowleilgu  of  the  art  in  a good  school. 
Hu  was  an  artist  of  ominetil  talents.  His  historical  pictures 
prove  his  abilities  and  taste.  His  invention  was  fertile  and 
refined,  and  his  drawing  correct  ami  elegant.  Inthechurch 
of  the  Madonna  dci  Cannmi  at  Venice  there  was  (and  per- 
haps still  IS,  but  we  cannot  jmitively  say)  a picture  by  this 
master  representing  the  deliverance  of  two  persons  con* 
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dcnineil  to  d«Ath»  by  the  interposition  of  ft  Mint.  It  is  ft 
beautiful  performance:  the  rul'iurtng  is  ifood,  the  figures 
elegant,  and  the  pencilling  Knurkably  tender  and  delicate. 
As  a painter  of  portraits  he  was  enual  to  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  that  branch  of  the  art.  There  was  such  dignity, 
expression,  and  beautiful  ixilourin^  in  them,  as  to  gam  uni- 
versal admiration,  liis  portraits  of  the  Karl  and  Countess  of 
Arundel  are  spoken  of  as  decisive  proofs  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1617.at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  a son.  Octavio, 
who  studied  first  under  hisfaUier,  and  afterwards  for  several 
ears  at  Kotno.  He  painted  In  the  same  style  as  hia  father, 
ut  was  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  Hit  chief  excellence 
WB>i  as  a portrait  painter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
but  m what  year  is  uncertain. 

P.KAN  (iraidv,  xai«lrv,  Ionic  xamuv),  a hymn  which  was 
originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  obtained  its  name  from 
that  of  the  god  to  whoso  honour  it  was  sung.  In  Homer, 
Psan  (xanywy)  is  spoken  of  as  a separate  individual  and  the 
physician  of  Olympus  ill.,  v.  401,  899;  comi»are  Pmd., 
}’yth  , It.  481);  but  there  appear  sufiicicat  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  this  god  is  the  same  as  Apollo.  The  piean  was 
sung  at  all  the  solemn  festivals  of  A]x)llo.  as  for  instance 
at  the  Hyaemthia  (Xon  , Ajf.,  li.  17).  The  pecan  was  a loud 
and  joyous  song,  and  was  therefore  sung  at  tt>e  oeasalion  of 
a plague  (//.,  i.  473)  and  after  a victory.  It  was  al*o  sung 
by  the  Greek  troops  pre\’ious  to  an  engagement  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.  10,  a.  7,  &cc.).  and  was  called  by  tlie  Spartans  on 
that  occasion  vauiv  l/j,jiirsf>(ac  iPlut.,  Lyc^c.  29).  llie 
Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (quoted  by  Slurtz,  LeT.  XenopA^ 
vol.  iii..  p.  384)  says,  that  the  pican  which  was  sung  before 
a battle  was  sacred  to  Arcs,  and  the  one  sung  after  to 
Apollo;  but  whether  this  be  tlio  case  or  nut,  it  is  certain 
that  the  pamn  was  sung  in  honour  of  other  gods  as  well  as 
of  .Apollo.  Xenophon,  for  instance,  relates  that  the  Xjuee- 
dsemuiiians  on  one  occasion,  after  an  earthquake,  sung  a 
psean  tuPuMcidoD  {HelL,  it.  7,  s.4).and  also  that  theGreek 
army  in  Asia  snug  a pmao  to  Zeus  {Anab.,  iti.  2,  a.  9).  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  oing  a paean  aller  an  entertainment. 
(Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.  I;  Athenmus,  iv.  27,  p.  179.  Compare 
Muller's  D'rriam,  vc4.  L,  p.  319,  330,  337,  384,  tranal.) 

F^KUlLOPOl) A, erroneously  printed  as  a reference  fVom 
CkCBOPS  for  P<EClLOPODA. 

P.KDO  BAi^lSTS  (those  who  bapiiw  children,  from 
waii  and  ^irriZu),  a term  us«l  hy  modern  theological 
writers,  not  as  (ho  designaliou  of  any  particular  body  of 
Christiana,  but  for  tlie  sake  of  distinguibhing  all  those,  of 
whatever  sect,  who  precliso  infant  baptism,  from  the  body 
who  are  called  Baptists.  (Baptists.] 

PA50'N  lA.  (Mackdonu.] 

P.EO'NIA  U a genua  chiefiy  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  Inilunging  to  the  natural  order  Hanunculacem,  and 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  uke  of  their 
large  gaudy  Howera.  They  arc  churacierised  in  their  order 
by  a permanent  leafy  calyx  of  d unequal  sepals,  6 petals, 
stamens  whose  antliRrs  split  o{>en  hy  two  fissures  along  their 
face,  a tieshy  elevated  disk,  and  (rum  2 to  & manv-seeded 
carpels,  terminated  by  a fic^hy  recurved  stigma.  Tlieir 
fruit  consists  of  leathery  foliiclos,  splitting  on  one  side,  and 
exposing  to  view  a number  of  round,  black,  shining  seeds 
adhenng  to  a crimson  placenta. 

One  species,  P.  Mouian.  a native  of  China,  is  a shrub,  of 
which  several  varieties,  with  l>cau:iful  whitish  fiowers  stained 
with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens.  Of  those  the  most 
showy  is  tliat  called  P.  fhtjtitvf’racta,  which  han  a broad 
crimson  stain  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  If  grown  on  the 
norili  side  of  a wall,  or  in  n siiuaiion  where  it  is  but 
little  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  early  paiT  of  tl>o  day,  this 
S(>ecies  wiU  bear  the  open  air  of  England  without  protec- 
tion; hut  it  sprouts  so  early  in  the  spring,  if  exposed  to 
the  sun,  that  it  is  very  luiblc  to  be  cut  off  by  the  late 
frosts  of  England.  Of  the  other  species,  P.  Brownii  hiu\ 
calf/orm'ca  nre  remarkable  for  being  the  only  npeiues  inha- 
biting America;  they  are  natives  ui  California  and  of  the 
Country  to  the  northward,  and  have  lilUe  beauty:  the  first 
exists  in  our  gardens,  but  is  extremely  rare.  The  rest  of 
the  genus  consists  entirely  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants, 
wbicii,  according  to  De  Candolle,  form  fificen  species;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sup- 
poseil  species  are  mere  vanctios,  chietly  of  P.officinalit,  aibi- 
jHorn.  ienuyfolia,  and  pere^tna. 

All  these  plants  arc  liable  to  produce  double  flowers, 
which,  by  the  conversion  of  their  numerous  stamens  into 
petals,  are  generally  extremely  beautiful ; they  have  how- 


ever no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one.  Being  quite  hardy, 
growing  readily  in  anv  kind  of  soil,  and  easily  muhiplit-d, 
either  by  mv<U  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  they  are  generally 
favourites  in  gardens. 

All  tho  species  have  an  acrid  principle  concentrated  in 
tlieir  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  accordingly  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic in  modoraie  doses.  They  were  formerly  in  great 
repute  ns  a inodicino:  and  Dioseorides,  whoso  naieWa  was 
probahiy  both  P.  r^annlit  and  peregrina,  gives  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  names  by  which  it  was  known. 

PAKR,  FERDINANDO.  was  born  at  Parma,  in  1774 
aceording  to  his  own  account,  and  received  hts  first  instnic- 
tions  m music  at  tho  Conservaiorio  della  Pieii.  in  his 
native  city.  It  is  stated  that  he  produced  an  opera,  Cirre, 
at  Venice,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  and  that  this 
was  successful ; but  to  relations  of  so  marvellous  a kind  wo 
are  slow  m giving  credit.  Either  the  composer  was  ohier 
than  is  supposed  when  his  first  essay  was  performed  (which 
we  believe  to  be  the  ca«>e),  nr  the  opera  must  have  been  a 
mere  sketch  by  the  child,  reduced  to  order  and  filled  up  by 
an  experienced  musician.  After  remaining  stmie  years  at 
Venice,  be  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy ; then  return- 
ing to  the  place  of  hit  birth,  the  grand-duke,  his  go<lfatber. 
settled  on  ihra  a pension,  whieh,  putting  him  in  a state  of 
independence,  enabled  him  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  to 
study  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature,  poetry  in 
particular,  and  to  this  maybe  ascribed  that  judgment  in 
setting  words  to  music  which  is  so  conspicuous  iu  all  his 
compostiions. 

In  1795  Pacr  accepted  on  invitation  to  Vienna,  where  he 
produced  three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  for 
tl>e  empress  Thert-ia.  In  IWOI  he  succeeded  Nauinann  as 
kajyfUmfifAer  at  Dresden,  and  there  brouuht  out  his  Lfon'trc 
and  [ Funrutriti.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward  was  taken  into 
the  emperor's  service,  whom  he  attended  to  Posen  and 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  to  Pans,  where  he  was  appoinlco 
Imperial  composer  and  conductor  of  lire  chamber  musie  of 
tho  emiircss  Mnne-l-ouise,  The  favour  he  had  enjoyed  at 
the  court  of  the  Tuil'erie^  was  not  discontinued  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  wag  noticed  in  a 
marked  manner.  In  1618  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
0|>i^ra  Ilalien,  which  office  ho  lield  till  the  year  182.5,  when, 
from  alleged  motives  of  economy,  but  in  fart  through  thea- 
trical intrigue,  he  was  superseded.  The  mortificaiion  pro- 
duced by  this  dismissal  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  his 
election  a member  of  the  Institute ; but  the  treatment  he 
had  received  visibly  affected  him  till  hit  death,  whicii  took 
place  at  Paris  in  1839. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Pacr,  his  AiCn^e,  Oriffifda, 
A^htflt!,  and  Sarfrino,  give  him  a title  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  masters  oftla*  age:  and  all  his  other  works  exhibit 
skill  in  design,  excellent  dramatic  arrangement,  and  inas- 
terlv  accompaniments.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his  materials 
to  tile  host  advantage,  and  to  a considerable  share  of  genius 
added  that  superior  taste  which  is  the  result  of  strong 
natural  sense  and  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed. 

P/KSTIJM.  POSEIDO'NIA,  an  antient  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
Silarus,  near  the  coast  of  (he  Gulf  of  Pmstuni,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  surrounding  country,  which  is  low 
and  mnrshy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  offset  of  Mount 
Albumus,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Calore, 
an  afHucm  of  the  Silaru*.  The  sulphureous  springs  which 
nre  in  the  neighbourhood  form  stagnant  pooin,  and  a 
stream,  noticed  by  Strabo,  and  now  called  Fiumo  Siilso, 
which  flows  past  the  walls  of  IVstura,  by  overflowing  the 
low  ground*  add*  to  the  unwholesomcness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  whole  lowland  is  deserted,  and  the  only  vil- 
lages nre  on  the  liill*.  Tlio  rt*mains  of  i’lrsium  arc  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  south-east  of  the  town  of  Salerno; 
they  consist  of  the  town  walls,  two  fine  Doric  temples,  another 
building,  am)  a small  amphitheatix?.  Hemains  of  a Roman 
temple  are  said  by  Val^‘  {Vuynget  en  Itnlif)  to  liave  been 
discovered  in  18S'u,  between  the  Two  older  temples,  but  they 
are  probably  the  same  a*  those  already  tioiiced  bv  Swin- 
burne in  178.3  as  being  then  in  a very  diiapidalrd  stite. 

The  origin  of  Ptrstum  is  involved  in  obscurity.  According 
to  Solinus  it  was  a colony  of  the  Dorians,  but  others  pie- 
lend,  though  n]>parently  without  any  authentic  grounds, 
that  it  wS'i  first  a Phoenician  sottlement,  and  wa*  afierwards 
colonised  hy  the  Doriatis.  (Mazocchi,  CommenUTii  in  Ta- 
bular Heracletnses.)  Others  again  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
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the  Tyrrhenian  Pcla^i,  and  (he  peculiarly  roaa»ive  con> 
strucuun  uf  (ho  walU  ioctiu  to  corrospuiid  with  ihcch^racier 
of  (he  other  sirui-turus  alinbuted  to  ihul  people.  ModuU 
With  Kirucican  chaructora  have  been  founu  at  Pn’Atum,  in 
vriiirb  the  town  is  called  Phuilus,  Pisleld.  and  also  Si»tlu«. 
(llamtltun,  Antufuitiet,  vol.i.,  Pauli, 

Whoever  Here  the  founders  there  i.4  reason  to  Itviievu 
that  PieaUiiu  existed  as  a town  beforo  it  was  colonised  by 
thu  Sy  bariius,  aivurdiui<  to  Strabo  and  others.  S>huris  was 
not  a Uirian  colony,  bm  it  is  5tate<l  by  Ari.'iolle 
V.  7)  that  II  bund  of  TrtBzuniuns  hud  a share  m its  foun- 
dation together  with  the  Achieuns  and  llvit  l>eini{  diuen 
away  by  the  latter,  they  wont  to  found  a new  setUoment  m 
anoihur  part  of  the  country.  These  Tra'zcniuns  are  buj>- 
}-H.  cd  h)  some  to  have  been  the  colony  that  occupied 
Pii>-tum.  and  gave  it  the  mnne  of  Posuidunia,  or  Iho  city 
of  PoMTidoii  (Kaoul  Rochelle,  Ht$toir«i  dt's  ('ohmaa 
Cr>r(fuas.)  Hormlolns  (i.  16">  says  (hat  the  Phuca?ans 
(who  hud  fled  away  from  .^sia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus) 
landed  on  the  eoaslof  CKnotriu  and  founded  Hyehi,  huving 
for  ]t>a>ler  a man  from  Poseidonia.  The  siteuf  Hyela.  after- 
wards called  Klea  and  \'elia,and  of  whicii  no  traces  remain, 
WU9  to  (ho  south-east  of  Pocstum,  beyond  the  river  lleleas, 
now  Alenlo. 

The  nu-doU  of  Poseidonia  show  by  their  devices,  which 
consist  of  anchors,  oars,  rudders,  and  other  nautical  im- 

glcmeiils,  that  the  inhabitants  were  a seufnrm;;  people. 

trabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took  Poseidonia  from  the 
Sybarites,  and  the  Romans  uflcrwards  took  it  froia  the 
Lm-amuns.  and  tt  roust  have  been  under  them  that  the  in' 
habitants  lost  by  degrees  their  Greek  manners  and  refine* 
ment.  a cirruinslatu-e  which  we  find  deplored  by  Aiis- 
toxeniis  of  TarcntumfAthcneus,  xiv.  7):  und  this  is  con- 
finn«!<l  by  Strabo  (vi.  253),  who  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Neapolis.  Tarenturo,  and  Rhegium.  alt  other  Greek 
towns  in  Southern  Italy  had  become  bnrbarised,  being 
occupied,  some  by  tho  Lucanians,  others  by  the  Campa- 
nians, though  all  in  reality  under  the  duimniun  of  Rome. 
Livy  places  under  the  year  422  of  Rome  a buttlo  fought  in 
the  neighbourhoorl  of  Pactum  by  Alexander  king  of  Kpirus 
against  the  Sumiiites  and  Lucanians  united,  who  were  de- 
fcate  1.  Half  a century  later,  at  the  end  uf  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  aro  stuted  to  have  sent  cidonies  to 
Poseidonia  and  Cossa.  (Livy,  Rjntoma,  xiv.)  Livv  after- 
wards (xxii.  36.  and  xxvi.  39i  speaks  uf  Pu'Htuiu  as  of  a 
town  allied  to  Romo,  and  willingly  assisting  Rome,  liko  its 
neighbours  of  Veha  and  Neapolis,  in  the  great  content 
agumst  Hannibal:  and  in  another  place  (xxvii.  10)  Pros- 
turn  is  numbered  among  the  eighteen  faiihful  l,alin  colo- 
nics which  did  not  forsake  Romo  in  the  time  of  danger. 
Sirabir  (v.  251)  obsen'es  that  ‘the  country  between  the 
Samnites  and  Campanians  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as 
far  as  the  Frentaiii,  was  inhabited  by  the  Picentini,  a 
colony  of  the  Piconi  from  the  Adriatic  coast,  who  had 
been  forcibly  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  shores  of 
tho  Poseidoniun  or  Neptunian  Gulf,  now  called  Pteslan, 
the  town  of  Poseidonia  being  named  Prestum.’  In  two 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  time  existing  at  Naples.  PiB>lum 
is  styled  a rountetpium.  Nolhing  u known  uf  it  under 
the  umpire,  but  the  surrounding  ctiuiiiry  is  celebrated 
bv  Virgil,  Ov>d.  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abiiiidaiice 
and  luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the ‘Pa-stuna;  valles’  are 
extolled  for  their  fertility,  a quality  which  they  have  re- 
tained to  this  day.  The  country  south-east  of  Pinsium  as 
far  as  Qipe  Pahnuro  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  ' II 
CiJcnlo.’  from  the  river  Alento,  wiiich  flows  through  it. 

Bishops  of  Piestum  are  mentlom^d  m the  anniiH  uf  tho 
church  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  lera.  A bishop  named 
Florc-ntius  attended  the  council  of  Romo  under  pope  Syin- 
TDCichus,  A-D.  429.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Saracens, 
having  invaduil  this  pari  of  tho  country',  furroed  a settle- , 
nieiii  at  Acropoli,  in  the  nciglibourhuod  of  Piosiuin.  when- 
they  foitiflod  themselves,  and  long  resisted  nil  the  efforts  of 
tho  dukes  of  Uoiieventum  and  the  Greeks  to  expel  them. 
This  was  ihojicriud  in  which  they  devastated  Beneveniutn, 
Ran.  Matera,  and  oihur  towns;  and  it  seems  that  PoB-tum 
wa->  ruined  about  tho  samo  time,  and  the  episjupal  see  was 
removed  to  Capacciu  on  tho  neighbouring  moumnin.  In 
the  following  contury,  after  live  expulsion  of  the  Sararens, 
king  Huger  the  Norman  ransacked  tho  temples  and  other 
buildiiigs  of  Pmstum  of  their  marble  and  oilier  ornaments, 
lo  aduai  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno. 


During  the  middle  ages  the  remains  of  P{c«^tum  lay  un- 
noticed. though  not  unknown,  as  tome  people  have  gratui- 
tously slated,  fur  the  temples  arc  conspicuous  objects  from 
aimuai  every  part  of  the  Gulf  uf  Salerno,  and  ihet  e is  nothing 
between  them  and  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  view.  But  tho 
truth  is  that  tho  natives  were  careless  of  those  things,  ami 
the  country  having  become  unwholesome  and  infested  by 
outlaws,  strangers  did  not  venture  into  it.  When  Dun 
Curios  Bourbon,  having  conqueied  Naples  towarvls  the 
middle  of  the  last  contury,  became  the  resident  soien-ien.  he 
revived  thu  tasiu  for  tho  arts  and  antiquities.  Count  I'ulico 
Gazola  of  Piacenza,  an  ctlicer  in  his  service,  having  been 
ap()oio(ed  rommandatu-gcnerul  of  uriiUery,  had  occas.on  to 
visit  that  coast,  ami  liuing  litmHolf  u man  of  taste,  ho 
admiiud  the  temples  and  other  remains  in  that  solitary 
I'ogion,  and  took  drawings  of  them,  with  tho  mtenlion  of 
having  them  pubhshetl ; but  king  Ciiarios  having  removed 
io  Madrid,  Gazula  followed  him  thither.  Maxocrhi,  m 
1754,  in  his  work  on  Hcnclean  Tables,  inserted  a dis- 
sertation on  Pa.-slum  and  Its  hisiory.  ami  meiiiiuiu.d  Count 
Gazula  as  having  again  brcnighi  to  notice  the  lemaiiis  uf 
that  once  iilusU'iouh oily.  ^Vinkelmuiin,  who  visited  Ba>>ium 
in  1758,  has  made  some  remarks  on  ihu  temples  in  his  in- 
troduction to  hU  ‘ Anroerkungeii  uher  die  Baukunst  dur 
Allen.’  About  the  same  time  Pas()uale  Mugnotic  wrulo  a 
work  entitled  ‘Du  veris  Posidonim  ac  Pmsti  urigmilms  Dis- 
sertatio,'  without  date.  In  1767  appeared  in  Luiiiluii  the 
first  description  of  Pmstuua, ‘The  Ruins  of  Pio»cum,’  fol., 
with  4 plates,  anonymous,  which  was  followed  by  Major's 
work,  which  had  tho  same  title,  in  i 768.  In  1 7C9  a PrencU 
translation  of  the  former  work,  m 4(o.,  with  plates,  was 
published  at  Paris,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  irat».lation  the 
plates  were  said  to  be  derived  from  diawings  taken  im  the 
spot  by  a French  artist  nauuxl  .Soullot,  as  early  at  175U,  and 
tome  of  which  had  been  engraved  und  published  at  Panti,  by 
M Dumont,  in  1764.  A*  the  plates  however  of  these  works, 
according  to  Father  Antonio  Paoli,  were  incoriect,  exce]it 
those  that  were  borrowed  from  Gazola't drawings,  which  he 
bad  shown  to  some  rnetuls,  Gazula  commissioned  some 
persons  at  Naples,  among  others  Father  Antonio  Paoii,  to 
compare  bis  drawings  wiiii  tho  originals,  and  prepare  them 
for  publication.  Gazula  having  died  in  Spain  in  1780,  Pauli 
became  the  depositary  of  his  paiiers  from  which  he  pub- 
lished his  fine  work,  ' PmstaniD  Disseriationes.'  Italian  nnd 
Latin,  with  sixty-tbree  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  uf  Pusi- 
donian  coins,  and  a topographical  map,  fol.,  Kume.  1784. 
Delagordeile’s  ‘Humus  de  Pa>j>tum’  was  publinhed  at 
Paris  in  1797.  Thu  ‘Magna  Grmcia’  of  VVilkms  also 
contains  descriptions  and  architectuial  drawings  of  tiie 
temples. 

PvfiSTUM,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  H t.  wmewhat  sin- 
gular that  while  the  Italian  ariisis,  unacquainted  w ith  Grecian 
examples,  took  the  writings  of  Vitruvius  as  their  caiiims  for 
the  different  orders,  there  existed  at  no  great  distance 
from  ibe  city  of  Naples  examples  of  primiiive  Doric  oi*chi- 
tecLure  of  fur  more  severe  characler  and  more  massive  pro- 
portions than  any  in  Gi'ecce  iiscdf.  if  wo  excejit  the  temple 
at  Corinth.  Mazocchi,  in  his  work  above  referred  to,  ob- 
serves that  the  monuments  ul  Pm->tum  could  not  be  rururreil 
to  any  of  the  archileciural  ordurhof  Vitruvius : but  he  dues 
not  appear  to  be  aware  what  they  really  are. 

Tliese  structures,  now  almost  the  iH>le  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  Po;^;^<lunla  or  I'ecsiimt,  are  three  in  mim- 
; her.  and  two  of  them  in  (oleruhl)  pcrferi  preser'  atkin.  'i'he 
solidity  of  their  construction  almost  huU  di'fia>ico  lo  all 
attempts  to  destroy  llietn  for  the  sake  of  their  materials; 
while  other  ruins  wiihin  the  walls  of  the  city  plainly  attest 
how  completely  the  work  of  dotruciion  has  been  carried  on 
around  them.  Even  uf  thu  umphitheaire  nothin';  now  re- 
mains but  tiat'C.4  of  its  general  form  and  winding  vaults. 
Acourding  to  Pnoli,  the  architect  ure  uf  the  Poi^tuin  temples 
is  to  be  considered  rather  as  Ktlu^can  than  Grecian  ; vet 
whatever  may  be  thu  country  of  the  e''£hitect«,  there  is  no 
disputing  that  the  huildings  ihvmselves  essenUu.ly  belong 
to  the  Doiic  style;  ihcir  di'iiiict  characler  in  iliat  respect 
rendering  their  ptcnli.iiiiius  ail  the  more^sinking.  We  find 
here  prei'i-ely  the  same  features  ami  members,  only  with  a 
diflif-enue  : and  inureuvcr  preci.scl)  the  saini  disp>)sitton. 
In  fact  it  is  only  fur  the  ihiruretires  of  the  kind  aiU:de<t  to 
that  these  temples  are  at  all  rcmu'knblc:  since  in  their  phins 
and  all  other  particulars  they  prescMii  nothing  more  than 
wliat  U uoinnioii  to  nearly  all  Groek  temples,  namely,  a 
ccUa  surroundud  by  external  cvlounodcs,  or  periptofaL 
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Both  those  at  Ptestum  are  peripteral  and  hexostyle.  the 
only  difference  hetween  tliein  beinR  that  the  larger  one  has 
fourteen  eidutnns  on  each  of  lU  sidc^  (reckoning  a^in  those 
at  the  angles),  and  the  otiicr  only  thirteen.  Tlie  first  (which 
is  195  feet  long  by  79  wiile)  » hyjuFthral.  or  open  to  the 
sky{  that  is,  its  cella  forms  an  inner  court,  with  a nmge  of 
seven  Doric  columns  on  each  side  supporting  an  architrave, 
on  which  stands  a second  rangu  of  smaller  columns  of  the 
same  order;  which  arrangement  produces  a most  uncouth 
effect.  The  floor  of  this  cella  is  raised  several  feet  higlier 
than  that  of  the  external  colonnades.  The  external  columns 
are  of  extraordinary  massiveness,  being  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter nt  their  base,  though  only  29* 1 high;  and  as  their 
upper  diameter  below  the  capital  is  not  more  than  4 9', 
their  shafts  decrease  very  suddenly ; one,  though  mit  the 
most  unfortunate  consequence  of  which  i«,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  necking  of  the  column,  the  capital  and  abacus 
spread  out  exceedingly.  Another  singularity  is  that  the 
architrave  does  not  at  all  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the 
columns,  its  soflil  being  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  top  of 
their  shafts  beneath  their  capitals:  whereas  in  nearly  all 
examples  of  the  Grecian  Doric  the  face  of  the  architrave  is 
in  a plane  that  would  intersect  the  shaft  of  the  coUiinn 
nearly  at  its  base-*  In  comparison  with  the  height  of  the 
rohimns.  the  entablature  is  exceeding  deep  end  jionderous, 
being  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  their  shafts  exclusive  of 
the  capital ; which  unusual  massiveness  of  the  upper  part 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  the  cj>lumns. 

The  smaller  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of  Ores,  as 
the  other  is  that  of  Neptune,  measures  }07  by  47  feet,  and, 
as  has  been  obserred,  is  hexastyle  peripteral ; though  if  so  far 
perfectly  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  it  has  one  very 
remarkable  singularity  in  its  plan,  which  is  that  the  pronaos 
is  not  formed  by  columns  between  antn,  and  consequently 
enclosixl  at  its  sides,  but  has  two  columns  and  a half  column 
on  each  side,  which  latter  U atlaclied,  instead  of  an  anta.  to  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  the  cella.  These  columns  are  raised  upon 
a socle  one  behind  the  other,  and  have  small  bases.  As 
regards  Iho  external  order,  one  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  detail  of  the  columns  is.  that  tor  the  usual  narrow  chan- 
nels and  annulets  forming  the  hvpolrachelium,  nr  necking 
beneath  the  capital,  a very  d*H?p  caveito,  or  hollow,  is  sub- 
stituted. which  is  carved.  The  ornament  thus  pruduceil  has 
been  generally  wimpared  to  leaves,  and  some  have  roost 
fancifully  suggested  thal  wo  here  find  tho  first  rudiments  of 
foliage  for  the  derorition  of  capitals ; whereas,  to  say  nothing 
of  ti>e  utter  dissimilarity  between  such  ornament  and 
foliage  properly  so  termed,  it  consists  of  what  look  more 
like  husks  than  any  kind  of  leaves. 

Besides  these  there  is  a third  building,  which  has  greatly 
puzzled  antiquaries  on  account  of  its  having  an  odd  number 
of  columns,  vis,  nine  in  each  front,  which  circumstance  has 
led  them  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  have  been  erected  for 
a temple,  but  must  have  lieen  a basilica,  palsestra.  or  other 
public  building.  Except  however  as  i^ards  what,  owing 
to  there  being  no  remains  of  pediment  to  rail  attention  to 
the  central  column,  does  not  at  all  strike  the  eye,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  character  of  the  design  to  distin- 
guish It  from  the  generality  of  Greek  temples,  it  being 
merely  a peripteral  building  (whose  dimensions  are  1 77  feet 
by  75)  With  nine  columns  at  each  end  and  eighteen  on 
each  of  its  longer  sides,  those  at  the  angles  of  the  former 
being  reckoned  again.  The  only  thing  at  all  remarkable 
now  to  he  traced  in  its  plan  is  that  it  was  divided  in  its 
breadth  by  an  internal  range  of  columns  in  the  middle, 
thrw  of  which  are  yet  remaining;  on  which  account  Hirt 
conjectures  it  to  havo  been  a double  temple,  with  a single  cella 
divided  by  a mere  screen  of  columns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Dioscuri,  as  the  tutelan*  deities  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  port  of  Pjostum  ; or  rather,  ai^eording  to  his 
restoration  of  the  plan,  tho  part  of  the  cella  so  divided  off 
was  merely  a very  deep  pronao«,  having  three  columns  in 
and*  in  front,  and  a range  of  four  columns  within,  forming 
a double  avenue  leading  to  two  smaller  sanctuaries  contain- 
ing the  altars  or  statues  of  the  respective  divinities.  Yet  as 
no  internal  walls  now  exist,  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  there  never  was  any  kind  of  cella  or  enclosure  withm 
the  external  colonnades. 

The  order  itself  is  very  remarkable,  for  besides  the  neck- 
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ings  of  the  columns  lieing  ornamented  somewhat  similarly 
to  those  of  the  suialler  temple,  the  shafls  are  very  much 
curved,  so  as  to  seem  almost  to  belly  out  in  their  middle, 
owing  to  their  diminishing  very  suddenly  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  height,  while  the  contraction  just  at  the 
necking  causes  the  abacus  to  appear  of  exlraorainary  mag- 
nitude. its  breadth  being  in  fact  considerably  more  tlian 
double  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft,  whereas  in  Athenian 
examples  of  the  order  the  average  proportion  of  the  abacus 
is  only  one  half  more  than  the  upper  diameter. 

In  order  to  show  at  one  view  both  the  actual  dimensions 
and  proporlion.v  of  the  columns,  we  give  them  in  feet  and 
inches,  without  regard  to  fractional  parts  of  tho  latter;  and 
thal  they  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  Corinth  exam- 
ple. which  must  nearly  approaches  to  them  in  massiveness, 
that  also  it  added.  At  the  same  timo  we  are  enabled 
to  correct  a mistake  in  the  table  of  Doric  examples  at 
page  .187  of  (3oli;m  n,  where  the  lower  diameter  is  stated  to 
be  only  2 feet  519  inches,  and  the  upper  one  4 feel  4'iU'. 
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Third  temple,  or  basilica  . 
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PAEZ,  PEDRO,  a celebrated 

Jesuit 

missionary,  was 

born  at  Olincdo,  a town  in  New  Castile,  in  15C4.  llavmg 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  order,  he  wai 
appointed  to  form  part  of  the  mission  at  Goa,  and  sailed  fur 
that  port  in  1587.  At  that  time  the  numerous  t'urluguese 
who  had  n^idvd  in  Abyssinia  since  the  invasion  of  Chris- 
toval  de  Gamn,  being  without  a patriarcli  or  spiritual 
director  of  any  sort  (AnYSstNiA],  Kent  to  Gua  for  some 
priests  when  Paez  ami  another  Ji^huit,  named  Antonio 
Montserrat,  were  despatched  by  the  govtTnor.  The  two 
missiunanes  sailed  from  Gua  in  1586;  they  touched  at 
Dill,  where  they  made  some  slay,  dii>guised  os  Arme- 
nians. lliey  then  sailed  fur  MuschI,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1586.  From  thence  they  made  fur  the  port  of  Zeila  m 
Abyssinia;  but  on  their  passage  thither  they  were  b«>arded 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dufar  (14th  Fi  b..  1589).  and 
carried  in  irons  to  the  rapital  of  the  king  of  Sliael  (Xaer  in 
the  Portuguese  writers).  They  were  at  first  kindly  trealcsi 
bv  this  sovereign  ; but  he  himself  being  a tnbulafv  to  the 
Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and  bound  by  treaty  to  siuid  him 
all  the  Portuguese  who  might  fall  into  his  hands.  Paez  and 
bis  companion  were  sent  to.San:ia,tbc  capital  of  Yemen  and 
the  court  of  the  pasha,  where  they  passctl  seven  years  in 
the  most  dreadful  captivity.  Being  at  last  rolcaseil  by  the 
intercession  of  tho  viceroy  of  India,  who  obtained  ihotr 
liberty  upon  llie  payment  of  a thousand  crowns  ransom  for 
each,  the  two  missionaries  returned  to  Goa  in  159A.  The 
ardour  of  Paez  seems  not  to  have  been  clamped  by  bit  past 
sufferings ; on  the  contrary,  after  spending  several  yeais  at 
Diu  and  Camboya,  he  embarked  aseomid  tune  for  Abyssinia, 
and  landed  at  Masawa  in  April,  1693.  His  first  object  was 
to  Icim  one  of  the  roost  extensively  used  native  dialects,  the 
Gheez,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  such  u profirienni  os  to  be 
enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  compendium  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  wriilen  by  Marcos  George,  and  to  inslruct  some 
native  children  in  the  dialogues  which  that  work  contains. 
In  1604.  Za-Denghel,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Abyssinia, 
hearing  of  the  attainments  of  Paoz  and  the  proficienrv  of 
his  pupils,  ordered  him  to  appear  at  his  court  with  tw  o of 
them,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself.  Paoz  was  kindly 
received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  all  aorts  of 
honours  and  diitinctiona.  On  the  following  day  a thesis 
was  maintained  in  his  royal  presence,  when  Paez’s  pupils 
answered  every  argument  adduccrl  by  their  opponents:  the 
mass  was  next  relebraled,  in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
ritual:  after  which  Paez  preached  a sermon  in  Gheez  wiili 
so  much  suece»is,  ihut  the  king  himself  beeame  a convert  to 
the  new  religion,  and  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  to  Philip  HI., 
then  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  praving  them  to  send  him  a 
reiiiforcomenl  of  missioiiarios.  '1‘his  wish  of  the  monarch, 
having  been  made  public,  proved  fatal  to  him;  for  the 
Abvsimiian  prieafs,  dreatling  the  ascendency  which  Paez 
anil  his  followers  had  atmin^  at  rourt,  excited  a rehcllion, 
and  Za-Denghel  was  killed  in  a battle  with  liU  rovoUed 
subjects,  on  the  confiiu*!i  of  the  province  of  Gojain  (OcU 
1604).  Socinos,  otherwise  called  Melek-Seghcd,  who  sue* 
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teeded  2t*Denghel  in  theempira,  was  still  more  favourable 
to  (be  viewi  of  the  Portugueae  tniwionary.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  Paez, 
vho  celebrated  mau  and  preache>l  before  all  his  court, 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  He  granted  him.  besides,  a 
large  piece  of  ground  at  Goigora,  on  a rocky  peninsula  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  l^mbea,  to  build  a monastery 
for  his  order  and  a palace  for  himself.  On  this  oc<'asion, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  European,  but  uilh  the  mere 
help  of  the  natives  working  under  his  orders.  Paez  producetl 
a building  which  was  the  astonishment  of  those  who  beheld 
it.  A spring-lock,  which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
saved  tlie  king's  life  when  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made 
to  assassinate  him.  Paez  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  So- 
cinos,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  hu  military  expeditions. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  visiii^  Nngnina.  a 
town  three  days’  march  fh)m  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
surveyed  the  neighbouring  oountry,  a fact  which  Bruce 
endeavoured  to  discredit,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
to  himself  the  glorv  of  being  the  first  European  who  visited 
the  source  of  the  Abawi,  then  reputed  to  be  the  main  branch 
of  the  Nile.  [Bat’ca.]  Pedro  Paez  died  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1662,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  having  the  satis- 
&riioQ  of  seeing  his  missionary  labours  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. and  persuading  the  king  to  receive  the  general  con- 
fession, and  repudiate  all  his  wives  but  one.  Catholicism, 
thus  introduced  into  Abysainia,  did  not  long  remain  the 
religion  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Socinos  (1632), 
his  successor,  Facilidas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and  re-esta- 
blished the  old  creed,  which  was  Christianity,  (hough  in  a 
corrupt  form.  Besides  the  translation  of  the  (Jateehism 
written  by  Marcos  George  and  ether  tracts  into  the 
Dative  dialect  of  Abyssinia,  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov., 
vol.  iL.  p.  225)  attributes  to  Paez  a treatise  * De  Abyssino- 
rum  Erroribus.’  a general  history  of  Ethiopia  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  manuscript  at  Rome,  and  several  letters 
which  have  been  published  in  the  collection  entitled  ' Lit- 
terie  Annua.’ 

(Hiftoria  da  Eihinttia  a alia,  by  Manool  de  Almeida, 
MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  9661,  ful.  195 ; Ludolf’a 
Hitlnria  jStAiopiea  : Bruce’s  7Vav«/a;  Salt's  ^^zst'nt'a.) 

PAGAN.  BL\1SE  FRANtjOIS,  COMTE  DE.  dU- 
tinguished  both  as  a military  engineer  and  a mathematician, 
was  descended  from  a noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  born  at 
Avignon  in  France,  in  1604.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  re- 
lative, the  constable  De  Luynes,  he  entered  the  French  army 
very  young,  and,  no  less  by  his  gallantry  and  talents  than 
by  his  family  connexions,  rose  rapidly  to  rank  and  reputa- 
tion. At  the  siege  of  Moritaaban  be  lost  his  left  eye  by  a 
musket  shot:  but  this  did  not  check  his  zealous  career  of 
service ; and  be  continued  to  iivcrea.se  his  celebrity  ss  an 
officer  throughout  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
until,  being  sent  into  Portugal  in  1642,  with  the  rank  of 
marilchalde  camp,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  a dis- 
temper in  that  country,  which  entailed  the  loss  of  his  other 
eye.  and  rendered  him  totally  blind,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight  years.  Being  thus  incapacitated  from  further 
serving  his  country  in  the  field,  he  applied  himseIC  with 
characteristic  energy,  to  study  (he  theory  of  a profession 
which  be  bad  already  successfully  practised;  and. in  1645. 
he  published  his  * Traits  de  Fortifications,’  the  ablest  essay 
on  the  science  of  defence  which  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
With  no  less  ardour  he  had  engaged  in  the  kindred  pursuit 
of  mathematical  research;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
were  exhibited  in  the  publication,  in  1651,  of  his  *Th6o- 
remes  G6om£triques,’  followed,  in  1657  and  1656,  by  a 
treatise  on  the  planetary  theory,  and  some  astronomical 
tables,  allof  which  were  fiighly  esteemed  by  his  contempora- 
ries. He  was  aUo  the  translator  of  a Spanish  account  of 
tbe  river  Amazon,  accompanied  by  a chart,  the  draught 
of  which  he  is  said,  though  blind,  to  have  drawn  with  his 
own  hand.  With  all  his  mental  accomplishments,  however, 
Pagan  was  nut  witlmut  that  common  weakness  of  hU  age.— • 
abeliefin  judicialaslronomy.  But  this  foible  was  redeemed 
by  many  estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  for  which 
he  lived  highly  respected  both  in  the  courtly  and  tbe  learned 
circles  of  his  country  and  times.  He  died  at  Paris,  univer- 
sally honoured,  in  1665. 

The  mathematical  works  of  Pagan  have  lost  their  value  : 
but,  as  an  engineer,  he  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification.  His  belonged  in 
fact  to  that  rare  ordeb  of  minds  whose  creations  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  anyKience.  He  corrected  the  errors 
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end  combined  tbe  advantages  which  he  found  in  the  sys* 
terns  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers  ; and  though  bo 
had  been  preceded  in  France  by  Krrard  and  De  Ville,  and 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Vauban,  he  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  fuiiiAing. 
He  signally  improved  the  old  defective  cunsttuciion  of  bas- 
tions ; ho  first  gave  due  proportions  to  their  faces.  Hanks, 
and  lines  of  defence  ; and  he  either  originated  or  adopted 
the  idea  of  a perpendicular  Hanking  fire,  whicti.  though 
neglected  by  Vauban,  bus  become  the  great  principle  of  all 
the  modern  systems. 

PAGK'LLVS,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanlho* 
pterygii.  and  family  Spartdee.  This  genus,  established  by 
Cuvier,  contains  all  those  sparoid  fishes  in  which  the  front 
teeth  are  small  and  prickly,  aud  very  numerous:  the  molars 
are  of  a round  form,  and  there  are  soinotiines  mure  than  two 
rows  of  them ; but  the  two  outer  rows  in  these  cusos  arc  al- 
I ways  much  the  largest  The  foremost  teeth  form  a dense 
mass,  and  are  compared  by  Cuvier  to  tbe  bristly  points  of  tbe 
carding-machine  useil  in  combing  wool,  a character  which 
distinguishes  these  fi&lics  from  those  of  tite  genus  Aigrur,  m 
which  the  foremost  teeth  are  conical ; the  molar  teeth  in(»re- 
over  are  smaller  than  in  ihu  last- mentioned  genus.  The 
body  is  usually  of  an  elongate-ovate  and  cumpre»st;d  foim, 
and  the  dorsal  fins  are  continuous.  .About  six  European 
aii'l  five  exlra-Koropean  specses  of  Pagc-llus  are  known. 
Two  species  occur  on  our  own  coast:  the  Siiani»h  Bieam 
(Pageiiu*  frythrinu4,  Cuv.  el  Val.),  which  is  of  a fine  car- 
mine-red colour  above,  pas-ing  into  rose-uoiour  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  tinted  with  silvery  white  beneath;  ami  tlia 
Sea-Bream  Cuv  et  Val.),  which  is 

also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gilt-bead  and  Red  Gilt- 
head.  The  former  of  these  two  species  is  very  commun  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  occurs  rarely  off  die  British 
coast.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  (hut  he  has  never  seen  above  two 
or  three  specimens,  and  these  weio  taken  with  the  Sea- 
Bream,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
no  means  uncununon  on  our  own  coast. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Sea-Bream  given  by 
the  author  of  the  * History  of  Bnlisli  Fishes.'  Thu  jaws  are 
short,  and  equal  in  length;  (lie  eje  is  very  largo,  irides 
gulden  yellow;  (he  head  sh»rt;  the  line  of  the  profile  de- 
scends rapidly;  cheeks,  operculum,  and  inleru)>erculutn 
covered  with  scales  ; the  preoperculuni  and  part  of  the  space 
before  and  under  tlie  orbit  have  u metallic  tin-foil  appear- 
ance: two  narrow  stripes  are  observable  on  each  side  behind 
the  head,  ami  these  meet  on  the  central  litio  at  the  top;  at 
the  origin  of  the  lateral  Imc,  behind  the  uSgo  of  die  oper- 
culum, is  a conspicuous  dark  patch  made  up  of  small  spots ; 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  reddish,  tinged  wiih  grey ; 1 ghler 
on  the  snles,  which  are  golden  grey,  and  marked  with  faint 
lungiiudmal  bands,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
body:  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  ora  brown,  each  apitearing  as  if  lodged  in  a groove  from 
the  rising  edges  of  the  skin  and  scalcb  al<4ig  the  base:  tits 
pectoral  fins  and  tail  are  red.  and  the  veiitrals  are  grey. 

The  Sea-Bream  is  not  highly  csteemeil  for  the  table.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  summer  and  auiumti,  and 
apparently  leaves  the  coast  in  the  cold  weather.  Mr.  Yarrell 
moreover  states  that  the  spawn  is  shed  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  deep  water;  ami  in  January  the  young  fish,  which 
are  called  Chads,  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  arc  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  largo  fishes  taken  two  or  three  leagues  from 
land:  in  summer,  whan  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
abound  in  innumerable  multitudes,  and  are  taken  by  anglera 
in  harbours,  and  from  the  rocks;  fur  they  bile  with  great 
eagerne.-s  at  any  bait,  even  of  tbe  Hesh  of  their  own  species 
The  food,  botli  of  the  young  and  adult  fish,  U not  however 
confined  to  animal  substance,  fur  they  devour  the  green 
species  of  sea-wceds,  which  they  bite  from  the  rocks,  and 
for  bruising  which  their  molar  teeth  are  well  suited,  as  are 
their  long  and  capacioua  intestines  for  digesting  them. 

The  Spanish  Bream  is  rather  more  slender  in  its  form  than 
tbe  commoner  British  species,  tbe  eyes  are  smaller,  and  the 
mouth  has  a wider  gape.  The  colouring  is  also  dilTerent ; It 
has  not  the  dark  patch  which  is  observable  on  each  side  of 
the  body  near  tho  head  in  the  Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'DA,  a corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  ’ holy- 

house,'  is  a name  generally  applied  by  Eur^eans  to  temples 
in  the  East,  from  China  to  Hindustan.  These  structures 
generally  consist  of  a porch,  a vestibule  or  ante-sanctuary 
for  the  priests,  and  an  inner  sanctuary,  containing  tho  prin- 
cipal itlol.  Somo  of  the  Chioeso  pagodas,  or  ralher  the 
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courts  enclosing  them,  are  of  very  great  extent,  as  for  in- 
stance that  of  Ho*itnng  in  the  south  suViurh  of  Conan,  the 
interior  area  of  winch  is  an  oblong  of  590  by  250  feet,  sur- 
rounded  by  cells  fur  the  Boiizcn  in  the  centre  of  which 
quHdr»ngle  are  three  pagodas  or  pavilions,  each  33  feet 
s(|uare.  elevated  uptm  a terrace,  and  consisting  of  two  storioe, 
the  lowerinosl  surroundtil  by  a peristyle  of  twenty-four 
columns.  Some  of  the  Chinese  temple*  are  lofiy  towers  in 
several  stories,  diminishing  in  height  and  width  as  they 
ascend,  each  having  a projecting  roof  of  glaxcd  tiles,  and 
geneially  ornameniod  wan  bells.  Among  the  buildings 
erected  in  Kew  GanU-ns  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  is  a lofty  Chi- 
neve  pagi>da  of  this  kind;  yet  although  called  pagodoa  by 
Europeans,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to 
such  towers  is  Taa$.  There  is  a very  celebrated  Taa  at 
Nankin,  composeil  of  porcelain:  it  is.  like  most  others, 
an  oc  agon,  upwanls  of  21U  feel  high,  and  divided  into  ten 
stories,  each  of  which  has  a marble  gallery  with  gilt  lattices, 
the  siairs  being  formcxl  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  summit  is  surmounted  by  a cupola,  from  which  rises  a 
tofiv  |>ole  or  mast  about  thirty  feet  high.  Of  that  at  Tong- 
TM‘iiang-Fuu.  the  exterior  is  also  of  porcelain,  but  the  walls 
iheui'elvcs  are  of  marble.  Others  have  a single  staircase 
in  the  centre  carried  up  through  all  the  different  stories. 
Although  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style,  these  Taas 
hear  a strong  analogy  to  the  Gopuras  and  Vimanas.  or 
lofty  pyramid  tower- temples,  of  the  Hindus.  [Himdu  Ar- 
CHITKCTURB*]  Both  seem  to  have  originated  in  a common 
iilea,  differently  modified,  according  to  the  taste  and  mode 
of  building  of  the  respective  nations. 

PAGC'RIANS,  a tribe  of  the  aplenmmt  section  of  the 
Aiioinurous  family  of  crustaceans,  composed  of  a consider- 
number  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  remarkable 
fur  the  mure  or  less  complete  softness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  appendages  of  this  part  of  the 
body,  the  shortness  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  In  the  greater  number,  the  abdomen 
is  small,  nearly  entirely  membranous,  and  partially  rollerl 
upon  itself;  and  for  the  protection  of  this  defenceless  |>art 
llie  animal  lodges  it  in  the  turbinaterl  shell,  generally,  of 
Some  gastropod.  The  crab  it  retained  in  the  shell  by  tho 
aid  of  the  posterior  feet,  and  a pair  of  crustareous  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  tho  abdomen.  In  some  sjiecies  it  is 
further  fixer!  by  means  of  ct-rinin  organs  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  we  shall  heri>aner  allude.  The  popu- 
lar names  by  which  those  crustaceans  arc  known  in  Britain 
and  tl»e  West  India  Islands  arc  ll^rmU-Crabif  and  Soldier- 
Crabi  ; and  in  France  they  are  called  /?«»rnar(/v  l'Ilermt(e. 
They  arc  held  so  firmly  m tho  shell  of  which  they  have 
pos.3esHed  themselves,  that  they  move  about  with  it  more  or 
lest  briskly  accoitling  to  its  coiii{iarative  sise  or  aptitude. 
Okqanization. 

The  carajHir^  is  divided  into  many  portions  by  lines, 
which  are  more  or  less  membranous;  one  of  these  depres- 
sions or  furrows  separates  it  transversely  into  two  halves, 
the  anterior  of  which  constitutes  the  stomachal  region,  and 
is  very  nearly  contJuent  with  the  hepatic  regions,  which  arc 
very  small,  and  occupy  its  posterior  angles.  The  last  or 
|iusieriur  half  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  portions; 
the  nimlian  {xirtion  constitutes  the  cardial  and  intestinal 
regions,  and  the  two  lateral  portions  form  the  branchial 
regions,  which  last  are  separated  by  a similar  line  from  the 
lateral  parts  of  tlie  carapace,  which  descend  towards  the 
buseof  the  feet.  Tho  upiuhalmic  ring  is  sumeiimes  hidden 
above  by  a rosiriform  pmiongation  of  the  carapaou,  but  is 
always  free,  and  has  above  two  small  prolongations  in  the 
form  uf  scales;  ihe  ocuhtr  which  aro  direcied 

forwards,  are  not  retractile,  ami  are  inserted  diiecUy  above 
llie  tnlmial  antenfur,  which  present  very  variable  dimen- 
'ions,  but  always  have  the  basilary  joint  eiiher  small  or 
•loiigated.  and  arc  fixed  by  iwo  short  or  moderate  roulti- 
I iiculate  lilamenis.  The  extfrnal  antenna'  are  inserted 
"II  the  ouiside  of  tlie  internal  ones,  on  the  side*  of  the 
•ciilar  ped  cmcle* ; I heir  second  joint  has,  abovo,  a spiniforra 
.'lece,  which  is  ordinarily  moveable,  and  seems  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  palp.  The  external  jaw-feet  are  ^MKliform.  Thu 
'■ternum  is  nearly  linear  forwards,  and  is  a little  enlarged 
I'ostcriorly ; the  two  last  rings  of  the  thorax  are  en- 
iiruly  free  and  moveable,  and  tlie  last  reaches  beyond  the 
carapace,  and  is  completed  above  by  a tergal  horny  piece- 
I he  anterior  feet  an*  large,  and  nearly  always  of  unequal 
duncn»ipns;  they  are  terminated  by  alarge  maniAr.tlie  clawa 
of  which  are  abort  and  very  aWuU  Xho  two  aucceedtng 


poir*  arc  very  large ; the  fourth  pair,  on  the  oontriry,  are 
short,  elevated  above  the  others,  and  nearly  always  termi- 
nated by  a didactylous  band;  the  fiAh  pair  are  equally 
short,  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  terminated 
by  a more  or  less  well-formed  pincer.  The  first  five 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  repn-seiiied  by  horny  plates  of 
greater  or  loss  site,  the  first  of  which  ordinarily  is  nearly 
nonlluent  with  the  last  thoracic  ring;  sometimes  this  first 
abdominal  segment  is  in  both  sexes  furnished  with  a pair  of 
rudimentary  ap(>endage8  applied  against  the  bnse  of  the 
posterior  feet;  but  in  general  it  is  without  them.  In  the 
male  the  second  segment  also  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  false  feet,  but  in  general  only  gives  insertion  to  an 
appendage  placed  on  the  leA  side ; the  three  succeeding 
segments  are  always  deprived  of  appendages  on  the  right 
side,  and  somelirees  present  none  on  the  leA  in  the  raalo  ; 
ordinarily  they  each  support  a false  foot  composed  of  a basi- 
lary eyUndrtcal  stem  and  one  or  Iwo  terminal  blades ; tlieae 
appendages,  which  arc  consequently  four  in  number,  gene- 
rally. are  always  very  small  in  the  male  and  rather  large  in 
the  female,  whoso  eggs  they  servo  to  fix.  At  tho  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  are  two  horny  plates,  which  represent  the 
sixth  and  seventh  segments,  and  a pair  of  appendages, 
nearly  always  non-symmetrical.  and  terminated  by  two  stout 
and  short  branches,  which  are  fixed  to  tho  plate  holding  the 
place  of  the  sixth  abdominal  ring.  ( Mihie  Edwards ) 

Mr.  Rroderip.  in  a paper  ' On  the  Habits  and  Structure 
of  Paguri,'  Journ..  vol.  iv.),  states,  that  in  pursuing  bis 
inquiries  upon  that  subject  he  had  been  struck  with  two 
beiutiful  provisions  in  their  animal  economy.  Their 
backs  are  towards  the  arch  of  the  turbinated  shell  occupied 
I by  them,  and  their  weil-arrocd  nippers  and  first  two  pair  of 
’ succeeding  feet  generally  project  beyond  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  short  feet  rest  upon  tho  polished  surface  of  the  colu- 
mella, and  the  outer  surface  of  their  termination,  especially 
that  of  ihe  first  pair,  is  in  sumo  specie*  most  admirably  rough- 
shod, to  give  ‘ the  Soldier*  a firm  fooling  when  he  makeshis 
sortie,  or  to  add  to  the  resistance  of  the  cruslaceous  holders  at 
the  end  of  his  abdomen  or  tail,  when  he  is  attacked  and  wishes 
to  withdraw  into  hU  castle.  On  passing  the  finger  down- 
, wanU  over  the  toiniinaiion  of  these  feet,  they  foel  smooth  ; 
I but  if  the  finger  W passed  upwards,  the  roughness  b in- 
' stantly  perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  (it  b as  rough 
as  a flic)  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  smaller  caudal  holders.  The 
: second  provision  he  observed  in  a very  fine  and  large  specie* 
I of  Pugurut  from  the  Mauritius  iPigurut  guUatue  oi  Oli- 
[ vier,  be  b inclined  to  liclieve).  Two  specimens  (now  in  the 
{ Bntisli  Museum)  were  in  his  possession,  one  of  which  is 
1 housed  in  a very  largo  young  shell  of  Pteroeerat  truncatum, 
the  other  (nearly  a foot  long)  is  naked,  and  on  examining 
the  under  side  of  tho  abdomen  or  tail  of  this  specimen,  a 
great  number  of  transverse  rows  of  acctabula  were  to  bo 
seen,  even  without  tho  aid  of  a glass.  Dr.  Bright  has  an- 
other naked  specimen,  in  which  the  same  formation,  which 
must  very  much  assist  the  hold  of  the  Ihigurue,  b visible. 

Rtspiraiory  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Kd- 

waids,  in  their  interesting  memoir. ' De  la  Respiratiun  acri- 
enne  de.s  Crustacds,  et  det  modifications  quo  I'appareil 
brancliiaWprouvc  dans  lesCrabes  terre^tre*,' show,  that  in 
all  the  Crustacea  ibo  branrhin  are  fitted  to  perform  the 
functions  of  respiratory  organs  in  the  air  as  w<*ll  as  in  the 
water,  and  that  one  of  tlie  conditions  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  life  in  animals  whicli  have  branchiee  and  live  in  tho 
air,  IS  the  having  these  organs  dufoiided  against  desiccatiun. 
The  provision  for  ihu  iiecohsary  cundiiion  in  the  Land- 
Crabs  will  be  found  in  the  artu-le  Gbcakcinus  ; and  iho 
habits  of  *ome  of  the  Pagurians  demand  such  a provision, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  the  muaouui  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Pliv- 
siologieal  Series,  No  993,  D.i  is  a preparstion  of  a Hermit- 
Crab  i.i\igurut  Streblonyx,  Li*ach).  wiUi  the  branctiiie  in- 
jected and  exposed  on  both  sides.  No.  993  of  the  same  se- 
nes IS  a small  crab  {Cancer  Piigurut.  Leach),  wiih  the 
carapace  and  alt  the  viscera  removed  except  Ihe  brumhiai. 
These  aro  t russed,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  together,  by  a nar- 
row (lattenerl  process,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  branchial  cavity.  (Co/.) 

trigentive  System. — No.  612  of  the  Pliyaiological  Series 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  oxlubii*  a Her- 
mit-Crab {Pigurut  punctulatut,  Ohv.),  laid  open  on  ihe 
ventral  aspect  to  expose  its  intestinal  canal.  Its  siructuro 
and  disposition  are  as  simple  as  that  of  tho  Scorpion  {Bu- 
thm  jlfriciVW4)t  whicli  imiaodiately  proetdM  iu  tho  oau«L 
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rows  t^dutHy  narrower  to  its  termination,  which  is  just 

viow  the  last  cru^taceous  append  of  the  tail.  {Cat.) 

Brain  and  Nrrvou)  Syttrm. — In  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  CA>UeceofSurgeon».  in  London  (/%y/j'o/o.ir»cn/6>n>») 
will  be  found  {No.  11103,  B)  a Hermit-rrab  jinlun- 

eulalm,  OUv.)  dissected  by  Professor  Owen  for  the  display 
of  the  nervous  sysleiu.  The  cephalic  Runslion  is  of  large 
size,  and  transveriiely  quadrate  in  form  : the  origins  of  the 
largo  nerves  %vlurb  it  gives  olT  to  iho  eyes  and  antenna*  are 
shown.  Tlie  lateral  chords  unite  below  the  alimentary 
caunl  to  form  a ganglion,  which  supplies  the  maxillary 
ap]mmtu8  ; the  chords  then  f^rm  a larce  oblong  ganglion 
situatfil  at  the  base  of  the  chelce,  and  extending  to  the 
origins  of  the  second  pair  of  ambulatory  feel,  both  of  which 
pairs  it  supplies.  The  lateral  chords,  greatly  enlarged,  sepa- 
rate from  c:ich  other  fur  a short  distance,  and  re-umte  to 
form  a ihinl  ventral  ganglion,  smaller  than  the  second, 
which  supplies  the  third  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  and  gives 
oflT  posteriorly  three  pairs  of  nerves.  Of  these  the  lateral 
pair  supply  the  fourth  diminutive  pair  of  feet;  the  mesial 
pair  the  fifih:  and  the  dorsal  pair,  of  extremely  nimulc 
size,  are  the  continuations  of  the  main  chords,  and  pass 
along  the  concave  side  of  the  soft  raembranoui  post-abdo- 
men to  (he  anus,  anterior  to  which  a small  ganglion  is 
funned,  which  gives  od*  the  nerves  to  the  caudal  lamellae, 
here  converted  into  claspers,  enabling  the  animal  to  adhere 
to  the  columella  of  the  univalve  shell  which  it  may  havs 
selected  to  protect  that  part  of  the  body  which  nature  hae 
led  undefended  by  a crustaceous  covering.  ( Coi.,  vol.  iii., 
part  I.) 

Senses.— above  paragraph  will  show  (he  extent  to 
which  sight,  touch,  and  taste  are  developed;  and  in  the 
same  series  of  the  same  museum  (No.  15-59,  A)  ii  a Hermit-  . 
(’rub  (Ax4r«r«#  J/i/rr,  Ohv.)  prepared  by  the  same  skilful 
hands  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  composed  of  a 
sira}i|e  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the  under  part  of  the 
hssal  joint  of  the  external  antenntc.  The  cavity  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dense  cruslaceous  substance,  except  at  the 
ir4tcrnal  opening,  where  (he  auditory  filament  of  the  an- 
tennal nen'o  ]>enolratus  it,  and  at  the  opposite  side,  where 
an  elliptical  opening  is  lefl,  which  is  closed  by  the  acoustic 
membrane:  the  vibrations  of  sound  affect  this  membrane, 
and  arc  transmitted  to  the  nerve,  which  is  exposed  on  the 
left  side.  {Cat.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

History. — The  Pa^urus  of  Aristotle  is  not  a Ilermlt- 
enb  ; but  he  describe  three  kinds  of  Hermit-crabs  under 
the  name  tnptix’iov  {Carcinium).  Tliey  arc  termed  xapstvac 
by  Oppian,  ^lian,  and  Galen.  Fliny  seems  to  confound 
them  with  ihe  Pinnotheres  or  Pinnophylax,  ts  is  noticed 
by  Aldrovandus.  Rondclctius,  Belon,  and  Gesner  describe 
(hem  ; the  latter  very  particularly.  Jonston's  account  Is 
little  beyond  a cumpilalinn  from  the  authors  above  named. 
Charlevoix  (‘  History  of  Hispaniola'),  says,  'that  kind  which 
is  called  a soldier  (soldat)  is.  as  well  as  the  crabs,  a species 
of  crawfish  (ecrevisse)  or  of  that  sort  which  is  called  Can-  j 
celius  Marimts.  It  is  found  all  along  the  sea,  and  is  good  ! 
to  eat.  It  has  its  name  from  being  armed  all  over  the 
body,  except  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  naked,  and 
where  it  seems  to  possess  great  sensibility ; it  tlierefure 
sheaths  it!>eir,  as  Si>on  as  it  is  born  in  the  first  shell  it 
meets  with ; but  to  dislodge  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
it  near  the  fire.' 

None  of  the  wrilors  here  quoted  appear  to  speak  of  these 
animals  as  being  at  any  time  terrestrial,  and  the  others  who 
have  given  any  account  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
next  paragraph,  which  treats  of  their  habits,  &c. 

Habits,  Pood,  Beproduetion,  Labal  mentions  * the 
soldiers  ’ among  the  animals  that  descend  every  year  to  the 
sea  to  bathe  themselves  and  change  their  skin  or  their  shell. 
The  old  French  Encyclopedia  defines  Bernard  CHermite 
to  lie  eanefthii,  an  animal  of  the  cruslaceous  genus  also 
I'alled  Soldier.  After  a very  particular  description,  the 
amiiint  proceeds  thus ‘There  are  in  the  isles  of  America 
Hermit-crabs  {Bernards  tHermite)  which  are  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.  Tiicy  relate  that  this  animal  comes  unco 
a your  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  to  lay  its  eggs  and  change  the 
i-hell ; for  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
lodged,  because,  having  incrcasivl  in  size  during  the  year, 
it  flitdn  itself  incommoded  m that  shell.  It  therefore  comes 
lo  tho  shore  and  seeks  a new  shell  which  may  be  convenient 
for  II.  As  MMn  as  it  meets  with  one,  it  comes  out  of  the 
old  one  and  tries  the  new  lodging,  and,  if  that  suits,  it 
remains  lliere ; bu*  it  is  often  obliged  to  enter  many  shells 


before  it  finds  one  proportioned  to  it.  If  it  happens  that 
two  hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a'dispuie  arises, 
and  the  weakest  yields  to  the  strongest.’  Tlie  ssme  author 
states,  that  it  pinches  hard  ami  dues  not  let  go  its  hold  easily, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  eat  it,  finding  it  very  good.  Uiough 
it  does  not  agree  with  sirangers.  This  account  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  Du  Tertre’s  ‘ Voyage.’ 

•Sloane  thus  describes  'the Soldier:’— ‘This small  lobster 
or  crab  differs  in  very  little  from  the  European  siiuldjer  or 
liermit'Ciab.  It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like  those  of 
an  ordiniirv  lobster,  one  of  whicli  is  bigger  than  the  other, 
both  rounded,  mure  tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  a paler  red 
than  tiiat  of  Europe,  &c.  They  fit  themselves  with  any 
shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be  of  the  land  or  sea,  and 
cover  themselves  almost  over  in  it.  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  wherovur  they  go.  like  a snail.  It  is  not  possible  to 
believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs  and  this  crab  will  run 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
dp.  uothing  appears  but  a dead  shell,  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  undermost,  out  of  which  some  little  part  of  the  crab 
appears  after  it  is  taken  up.'  {Jamaica.)  Sloane  figures 
(wo  of  these  animals  (apparently  Cenohita  Diogenes)  in 
land-shells  {Helices),  and  we  saw  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species  alive  in  the  shell  of  a Helix  at  the  Garden 
of  tho  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Catosby,  who  figure^  a Cenobita  Diogenes  in  the  shell  of 
Turbo  Ptca,  says,  ‘ They  crawl  very  fast  with  their  shell  on 
their  back ; and  at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
within  the  shell ; and  thrusting  out  the  larger  claw  in  a 
defensive  posture,  will  pinch  very  hard  whatever  molests 
tliem.  They  frequent  most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores 
which  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  producing  various 
wild  fruits  on  which  they  subsist;  though  1 have  seen  them 
feed  on  tho  fra^ents  of  fish  and  other  animal  substances 
cast  on  shore.  They  being  roasted  in  the  shell  are  esteemed 
delicate.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  them 
go  into  the  sea.’  {Carolina.) 

Browne  notices  ‘ the  Soldier*  and  * the  Common  Soldier,* 
and  states  that  the  latter  is  very  common  in  all  the  harbours 
of  Jamaica.  (Jamaica.) 

Linnaus  says  of  the  Diogenes  that  it  inhabits  the  Asiatic 
and  .\merican  Ocean  in  vanous  shells  of  Cochlea:. 

Cuvier,  aAer  mentioning  univalve  shells  as  the  usual 
covering  of  the  genus  Ihsgurni  ( Fabr.),  remarks  that  aome 
species  lodge  themselves  in  Sernulee,  Alcyonia,  &c. ; and  we 
have  seen  individuals  lodged  in  Alcyonia.  Cuvier  also 
obsenes  that  it  would  even  seem  that  some  of  the  Paguri 
are  terrestrial. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  those  authors  whose  labours 
have  been  principally  confined  lo  clas.sificalion,  such  as 
Herbst,  Fabiicius,  Olivier,  Lalreille.  Ia>ach.  Domini, 'Bris- 
suii.  Bose,  Risso,  and  others,  we  call  his  attention  to  tlie  ob- 
servations of  M.  Desmarest,  who  says  that  these  crabs  are  ordi- 
narily met  with  on  the  shallows  of  tlat  sea  shores  (plages) 
at  a small  depth,  and  may  be  seen  creeping  along  the  bottom 
by  tho  help  of  their  claws  and  other  fore-feet.  Their  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  irregular.  They  live,  like  o^cr  crusta- 
ceans, ou  small  animals  of  the  same  class,  ar  on  mollusks 
which  pass  within  roach  of  their  claws  and  they  are  able  lo 
seize.  Naturalists,  he  adds,  make  mention  of  unmy  species 
of  Paguri  that  live  on  land  at  a considerable  distance  from 
tlie  sliore  and  lodge  themselves  in  holes,  and  be  thinks 
it  probable  that  such  ought  to  enter  into  the  genus 
Birgus.  {Considerations  ghtirales  tur  la  classe  det  Crus- 
tarcs.)  " 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  terrestrial 
Paguri  above  alluded  to  as  lodging  in  holes,  the  specimens 
sent  to  Mr.  Brodenp  by  Mr.  De  la  Bechc,  and  forming  part 
of  the  interesting  letter  to  which  we  shall  presencly  advert 
were  true  hermit-crabs  of  two  species,  one  Pugurus  (Ceno- 
bita'  Diogenes,  and  the  other  somewhat  resembling  Pagurus 
Prideaux  (Leach).  Of  the  first,  there  were  forty-two  of 
various  sizes,  and  they  were  housed  in  the  following  nmriiiu 
shells,  which  were,  in  every  instance,  well  udftt>icd  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant.  Two  were  lodgctl  in  Turbo  Pira, 
two  in  Natica  Canrena.  and  one  in  BuUa  Striata.  There 
were  eight  in  Fotrinlaria  Tnlipa.  and  twenty-nine  in  Pyrii/u 
Afelongena.  Of  the  latter  species  of  Pagurus  (the ‘Com- 
mon Soldier’  of  Browne)  there  were  ton  One  was  huuserl 
in  Faseioiaria  Tultpa,  and  nine  in  l^yrula  Melongena.  The 
shells  cho*en  by  ihese  last  were  lar^  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabiltnu  so  large  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
Paguri  were  scarcely  visible.  Tbe  following  in  an  extract 
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from  Mr.  Dp  la  Beehe's  lelier  to  Mr.  Broderip.  dated 

111  Au^Uftl,  16.28 : — 

* 'When  1 was  in  Jamaica,  about  three  \enrs  since,  aome 
of  the  pcriuns  on  my  estate  at  liaise  l)all  brought  mo 
■pecimeris  of  fliguri,  which  they  aaid  they  had  obtained 
from  a savannah,  distant  about  a quarter  of  a luile  from  the 
house.  This  savannah  is  a plain  formed  of  what  I have 
elsewhere*  termed  savannah  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 
It  is  very  dry  and  covered  for  the  most  part  with  log-wood, 
groen  ebony,  lignum  vile,  the  cashew^tree,  and,  here  and 
there,  with  patches  of  grass  and  other  plants.  A(\er  heavy 
rains  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  herb* 
age ; but,  after  drv  weather,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
soil  is  exposed.  1lie  savannah,  which  is  of  great  extent 
tray  portion  consists  of  at  least  two  thousand  acres),  is  about 
thirly  feet  above  the  Rio  Minho,  which  runs  round  the 
border  of  it,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea,  fiom  which  it  is  distant  at  least  ten  miles.  The  tide 
only  penetrates  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  rises 
there  about  eleven  inches  at  the  height  of  the  springs,  so 
lliat  there  is  not  even  hrarkish  water  at  a nearer  point  than 
ten  miles.  When  the  Pngwi  were  brought  to  roe.  they  were 
alive,  and  I observe<l  they  were  housed  in  marine  shells, 
and  at  6rst  thought  they  must  have  been  brought  from  the 
sea.  Upon  inquiry  howe\cr  1 found  that  thtv<e  animals, 
under  the  name  of^ioldiers.'  were  frequently  taken  alive  fur 
food  in  the  savannah,  to  which  I immediately  proecede<l. 
On  its  northern  side  and  at  its  junction  with  the  hill  that 
rises  above  it,  I found  m the  little  hollows  of  the  while 
limc-^iono  several  of  these  Pifft/ri,  all  in  marine  shells,  and 
in  full  bcallh  and  activity.  1 afterwards  learnt  that  tbey 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  such  situations  all  over  the 
island.  When  I saw  them,  there  had  been  a good  deal  of 
wet  weather.  They  were  in  moist  places,  but  there  were 
uo  pools  of  water.' 

Another  genileroan,  who  resided  some  lime  in  the  West 
Indies,  tufurmed  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  had  seen  the  first 
jnentionerl  s|iccies(Ih'o,^ene«t  about  his  house,  when  he  lived 
at  Purl  Ilunucrson.  and  that  he  had  also  observed  them  about 
the  houses  at  Spanish  Town,  a place  about  six  miles  distant 
from  tho  sea.  Mr.  Broderip  was  also  informed  that  Wesl- 
moreland  swarmed  with  them.  iZool.  Jrwm.) 

Ptace  f;i  tJte  System,  ami  ClassiJicntion.-~M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards. who  places  the  Jhf^nriant  immediately  after  the 
Hij>j)ians  and  at  the  end  of  the  brachyurous  crustaceans, 
divides  the  tribe  into  the  genera  I\tgurus,  Cancsllus,  Ceno- 
bites,  and  Birgut. 

Pagurus.  (Fabricius.) 

A great  resemblance  exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  pro- 
perly so  called,  not  only  in  the  details  of  their  organization, 
but  m their  habits.  The  rephalo-thuracic  portion  of  their 
body  is  shorter  than  the  abdominal  portion.  The  carapace 
is  ne,nrly  as  largo  before  as  it  is  behind,  and  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  prolonged  Ulcrally  above  the  base  of  the  feet ; 
posteriorly  it  is  strongly  notched  in  the  middle,  and  anle- 
teriorly  it  is  either  truncated  or  armed  with  a single  rudi- 
tneuiaiy  rostrum.  The  basilary  portion  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncles is  exposed.  The  internal  antennof  are  placed  di- 
rectly above  these  peduncles;  their  first  joint  is  convex  and 
nearly  globular ; the  two  next  are  delicate  and  cylindrical, 
and  only  go  a little  beyond  either  the  peduncular  portion  of 
tho  external  niitennm,  or  the  eyes:  tlie  terminal  slenilets 
of  those  organs  are  very  short,  and  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  the  brachyurous  rrustareans.  The  external  an- 
tennm  arc  inserted  on  tho  same  line  as  the  ocular  peduncles, 
and  have,  iihove,  a stout  moveable  spine  which  represents 
ilio  palp:  the  lost  joint  of  their  peduncle  is  slender  and  cy- 
lindrical. and  they  arc  fixed  by  a multi-articulate  filament 
which  is  very  long.  The  external  jaw-feet  arc  moderate  in 
size,  their  stem  is  pediform,  and  their  palp  very  much  de- 
veloped. Tho  anterior  feet  are  in  goiicral  very  unequal, 
and  one  of  the  hands  very  convex.  ITic  fourth  pair  of  feel 
arc  very  short,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  fumiBhod  above 
with  a somewhat  oval  warty  plate,  is  in  general  very  large, 
and  prolonged  above  tho  next  joint,  so  aa  to  constitute  with 
it  a didatiyluus  pincer.  The  fifth  pur  are  lunger,  inoro 
slender,  inoro  recurved  upwards,  pruaent  also  towards  the 
end  a grunulous  plate,  and  are  luruiinatud  by  a mure  or 
<CBS  well-formed  uidaniyloua  pincer.  Tlie  abdomen  is  of 
•onsiderable  size  and  membranous,  the  plates  of  its  dorsal 
surface  are  nearly  symmetrical,  but  very  delicate,  and  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Sometimes  there  is  at  tho  base  of 


the  abdomen  of  the  female  a pair  of  nidiroenfary  false  feel» 
and  two  pairs  of  appendages  mure  developed  in  the  male; 
but  in  general  tho  first  segment  is  without  any.  and  the  se- 
cond, sa  well  as  the  three  succeeding  segments,  has  a single 
one  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  fixed  to  the  border  of  the 
dorsal  plate.  These  appendages  are  always  small,  and  ter- 
minated by  one,  two,  or  even  three  ciliated  lamultm  upon 
their  edges,  which,  in  the  female,  are  of  eunsidorablo  dimen- 
sions, and  serve  for  the  insertion  of  the  eggs.  The  appen- 
dages of  the  penultimate  ring  of  the  abdomen  are  each 
composed  of  a basilary  joint.  >^ich  is  short  and  stout,  sup- 
porting two  other  short  and  hooked  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
insert^  at  its  inferior  border,  the  other  at  its  extremity, 
and  each  furnished  with  a warty  plate  similar  to  that  on  the 
posterior  feet.  These  two  false  caudal  feet  have  not  exactly 
the  same  form,  and  are  of  very  unequal  site,  that  of  the 
right  side  being  much  smaller  than  the  other.  (M.  E.) 

Tho  species  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  by  M.  Milne 
Edwards  into  tho  following  sections. 

$ Species  whose  ophthalmic  ring  is  not  armed  above  with 
a median  rostriforro  piece. 

A.  Ocular  peduncles  large,  and  shorter  than  the  basilary 
portion  of  the  exlernsl  anienne. 

a.  Spiniform  palp  of  tlie  external  antenne  going  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles. 

In  this  section  there  are  three  species.  We  select  the 
Common  Hermit-Crab,  Pagurus  Bernardus,t»%u  example. 


RignTH  Bcruidas. 


U out  of  tbc  tbeU : 0.  rifbt  )aw-lbo( : I,  hi  ttw  • twll 
Description. — Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  rather 
deeply  notched  aWc  the  base  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and 
presenting  on  the  median  line  a projecting  angle  which  has 
the  semblance  of  a small  obtuse  rostrum.  C^ulsr  pedun- 
cles stout,  short,  of  the  same  length  a.s  the  portion  of  the 
front  which  covers  their  base,  and  swollen,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end.  A wide  space  between  (he  two  buiiary  joints  of 
these  peduncles,  which  arc  armed  with  a large  tooth,  flat- 
tened and  nearly  oval,  or  rather  lanceolate.  Third  joint  of 
the  internal  anienns  scarcely  reaching  beyond  (he  basilary 
portion  of  the  external  aniennto,  the  second  joint  of  which 
is  armed  at  its  external  angle  with  a very  sharp  tooth,  and 
supports  on  the  middle  of  its  upper  border  the  spiniform 
palp,  which  is  veiy  long  (at  least  as  long  as  (he  terminal 
juiiit  of  the  ocular  peduncles),  slender  from  its  base,  and 
recurved  below,  then  forwards,  a liille  in  the  form  of  tho 
letter  S.  Anterior  feet  stout,  and  rough  with  isolated,  un- 
equal, and  mure  or  less  spiniform  tubercles:  (he  right  much 
stouter  than  the  left ; carpus  nearly  as  long  as  the  palmary 
portion  of  the  hand,  which  is  convex  above;  thu  pincers 
stout,  very  obtuse,  and  without  a distinct  terminal  naiU 
Second  and  third  pair  apiny  and  tubercular  above;  their 
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la't  joint  very  etout,  compreaeed,  twisted  on  itself  and  en- 
larged a little  towards  its  extremity,  which  afterwards  is 
rupidly  narrowed  to  a point  Third  pair  separator!  at  their 
ba>o  by  a smaU  sterna!  plastron,  which  is  nearly  souarc. 
Hands  of  the  posterior  feet  very  short,  and  termmatea  by  a 
\'ery  Hut  and  extremely  short  pineer.  Abdomen  with  la* 
teral  plates  only  in  its  membranous  part.  In  the  female, 
four  fulse  oviferous  feet,  formed  by  a cylindrical  and  eluu- 
gaied  joint,  and  two  lamellar  terminal  bmnehes.  Fourth 
laUe  foot  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  its  external 
branch  rudimentary.  In  the  male,  throa  false  feet,  composed 
equally  of  a cylindrical  joint,  and  of  two  terminal  pincers, 
one  of  which  is  lamellar  and  rather  large  ; the  other  rudi- 
meniary;  no  similar  appendages  on  the  right;  a semilunar 
notch  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  terminal  lamina  of  the 
abdumen.  Ordinary  length  about  5 inches,  sometimes 
more. 

ZrOco/tVy.— Coasts  of  England,  Franco,  and  of  Norlberu 
Europe  aui  far  as  Iceland. 

a.  tt.  Spiriform  palp  of  the  externa,  antennie  exceeded  by 
the  ocular  peduncles. 

Example,  Pt^unu  ttriatia.  The  anterior  feet  of  thia 
species  arc  very  Urge,  especially  that  of  the  right  side, 
They  arc  covered  nearly  throughout  with  transverse  lines, 
which  are  curved,  tubercular,  and  furnished  with  small 
rather  ihick-set  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  member ; 
many  of  the  tubercles  of  these  squamiform  lines  acquire 
suffieiently  large  dimensions  to  become  UrM  pointed  spines. 
Ckdour  re^  mixed  with  yellow.  Length  irom  7 to  rather 
more  than  6 inches. 

Zoea/i7y.— Mediterranean  sea. 

Four  other  species  belong  to  ibis  subsection. 

B.  Ocular  peduncles  reaching  beyond  the  basiUry  por* 
tion  of  the  external  antennse. 

b.  No  rosthform  prolongation  on  the  anterior  border  of 
the  carapace. 

Example,  i^uru*  lUiformii. 


Description. — Ocular  p^imcles  very  stout  and  short, 
rather  longer  th»n  the  builary  portion  of  the  external  an* 
tenuB,  but  much  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
carapace ; cornea  large,  and  occupying  half  the  length  of 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  ocular  pMuncles.  Anterior  feet 
hliort  and  stout,  especially  on  one  side,  smooth  externally 
but  spiny  above  ; a dentilaied  crest  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  l-jigcr  moveable  Unger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth,  and 
with  blit  little  hair,  furnishel  externally  with  a projecting 
crest,  which  extends  over  the  two  first  joints,  and  which, 
in  the  third  foot,  is  very  iviuch  developed  and  Anely  denti* 
lated.  Nothing  similar  o.i  the  opposite  side.  Abdomen 
furnished  with  four  large  transverse  plates,  each  with  an  i 


oviferous  folse  foot,  the  three  Arst  of  these  are  large,  and 
tcrminaleil  bv  tluee  elongated  and  ciliated  laminae  in  the 
female.  In  the  male,  all  these  ap|iendages  are  small,  and 
terminated  by  a single  lamina.  Length  6 inches. 

Locality. — The  Isle  of  France  and  the  Seychelles. 

Six  other  species  arc  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
under  this  subsection,  besides  Pugurtie  tanguinolentue 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.),  which  he  believes  lu  he  mer^y  a variety 
of  I^urut  ^uttatus,  and  not  to  differ  from  the  Digurm 
Hun^arus  figured  by  Herbst,  pi.  !i3.  f.  6. 

b.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  armed  on  the  median 
line  with  a more  or  less  projecting  rostral  tooth. 

c.  No  pairs  of  appendages  on  ihe  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Example,  Pa/furus  oeufatus.  Rostriform  tooth  scarcely 
developed.  Ocular  pe<luncles  shorter  than  the  peduncular 
portion  of  the  internal  ontenne,  but  longer  than  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace,  and  with  their  basilary  scales 
small,  curvetl,  nearly  oval,  and  approximated.  Anterior  feet 
nearly  symmetrical  and  moderate;  manus  spiny,  and  fur- 
nished with  Bomo  hairs,  the  large  fingers  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  terminated  by  a black  nail.  Second  and  third  pair 
nearly  cylindrical,  furnished  with  some  bundles  of  short 
and  scattered  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a styliforre  tarsus 
much  shorter  than  the  penultimate  joint.  No  pairs  of  ap> 
pondages  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  the  malu ; false  feet 
small,  and  four  in  number,  with  a single  terminal  lamella. 
Length  two  inches;  colour  reddish;  on  the  tarsi  are  yellow 
and  red  longitudinal  lines. 

Locality. — Noirroouliers.  (M.  E.) 

Ten  other  species  are  arranged  under  this  aubseclion,  and 
JPigurue  CMUneiSt  one  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
Pa^vrus  eiegaru,  and  mbabils  the  coast  of  Chili,  is  here 
figured. 


e.  c.  Abdomen,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  appendages 
under  its  base. 

Example,  Pigurue  maculatus.  Rostriform  tooth  deliealc 
and  elongated.  Ocular  peduncles  rather  narrowed  towanls 
the  middle,  longer  than  the  anierior  border  of  the  carapace, 
and  reaching  a little  beyond  the  ba-vilary  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal antonno).  External  antonne  o?  moderate  length. 
Anterior  feet  short,  thick,  and  finely  granulated;  manus 
convex  at  its  base,  but  becoming  nearly  triangular  towanls 
the  upper  part,  furnished  above  with  a small  spinous  crest, 
and  having  a second  crest  on  its  lower  border ; fingers  stout, 
triangular,  pointed,  and  touching  each  other  on  a straight 
edge ; two  succeeding  feet  very  much  compressed  and  dun- 
tilated  on  tliuir  upper  border;  tbeir  last  joint  nearly  lamel- 
lar, falciform,  and  of  moderate  length;  penultimate  joint 
of  the  fourth  pair  not  prolonging  itself  much  above  the 
tarsus,  which  is  conical  and  moveable.  Abdomen  of  the 
male  with  a pair  of  sliort,  stout,  and  lamellar  appendages  on 
its  anterior  and  lower  part;  these  appendages  are  applied 
against  the  genital  orifices,  and  are  succeeded  by  a second 
pair  equally  symmetrical,  but  slender  and  filiform ; three 
false  feet,  terminated  by  a simple  lamella,  are  fixed  on  the 
left  side,  as  ordinarily  ; abdomen  of  the  female  with  one  pair 
of  Islse  rudimentary  feet,  applied  ag-diiist  the  base  of  the 
thoracic  feet  of  the  first  pair,  and  followed  by  four  o%*iparuua 
appendages,  the  three  first  of  which,  fixed  to  longitudinal 
and  narrow  braiiiB.  terminate  by  iwu  lamcUm,  and  are 
covered  by  a large  lateru-inferior  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen. which  constitutes  a concave  blade,  ciliated  on  its 
edge  and  directed  forwards  for  the  lodgement  of  the  eggs ; 
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tlie  fourth  filament  is  simple  and  does  not  appear  to  afford 
attachment  to,  the  ctrgs. 

I.t)cality. — The  Mediterranean  Sea.  (M.  K.)  _ 

Four  other  species  ore  arranged  under  this  subsection 
by  M Milne  Edwards. 

Species  having  the  ophthalmic  ring  armed  above  with 
a moveable  rustriforiu  tooth,  which  adN*ances  between 
the  ocular  peduncles,  and  is  denticulated  on  its  edges. 

Example.  I^jgtirus 

I)e^rhjitton.-'Ocu\ttT  peduncles  moderate,  not  reacbmg 
remarkably  beyond  the  penultimate  peduncular  joint  of  the 
internal  and  external  nnlennm  ^ their  basilary  scales  large, 
Hal,  and  applied  against  the  roatrifbnn  prolongation.  An* 
terior  feel  very  unix^ual ; that  of  the  left  side  very  strong 
and  entirely  etivered  above  by  more  or  less  acute  spines. 
Succeeding  feel  granulous  and  s]*iny  above,  their  tarsus 
Very  lung,  with  a trenchant  i*die,  furrowed  externally,  and 
armed  above  with  spines.  Abdomen  of  the  male  with  four 
rather  large  fal-e  feel,  terminated  by  a long  simple  lamella. 
Length  about  three  inches;  colour  yellowish. 

Lora/f/y.— Coasts  of  India.  (M.  E.) 

Two  otlicr  species  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
under  this  subsection. 

Cenobita.  (Latrcillc.) 

Tliis  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  esta- 
blishes the  passage  between  the  Puf^urt,  properly  so  called, 
and  fiirstis.  Tho  ab<lomcn  it  conformable  with  that  of 
Aiffurug : the  antennte  »esemblc  those  of  Hir^ut ; the 
cttrojxicf!  is  eijiially  characteristic,  for  it  is  much  more  solid 
than  it  is  found  in’iho  Riguri,  is  narrowed  and  compressed 
fiirward,  and  presents  in  its  posterior  half  a projecting 
border,  which  sej>arates  its  upjier  surface  from  the  lateral 
portion,  which  descends  vertically  towards  the  feel. 


Under  atde  of  eanifMwv,  0:c.  of  Ceoobite, 


The  oetdar  ft^ttncles  arc  rather  short,  but  largo  and  com- 
pressed. so  as  to  be  nearly  lamellar : tbo  cornea  occupies 
the  terminal  and  external  portion.  The  inlerruil  anl^nte, 
inserted  a little  behind  the  external  ones,  are  extremely 
large;  their  first  joint,  large  at  the  base  and  cylindrical, 
readies  beyond  the  eyes,  and  has  a second  joint  still  lunger ; 
tile  third  joint  is  rather  longer  than  the  second,  and  »iii> 
ports  two  terminal  filaincnt!<,  one  of  which  is  short  and  seii- 
lorm,  the  other  stout,  rather  long,  and  obtur^e.  Tliefr/mm/ 
anlcnuce  are  very  much  compressed,  their  peduncle  is  long, 
but  does  not  reach  the  extremity  of  tho  second  joint  of  the 
internal  anienne,  and  their  palp  is  only  represented  by  a 
small  rudimentary  tubercle.  Tho  ga.iernal  arc  ; 

pedtform,  short,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  devoid  of  teeth  to- 
ward their  base.  Tho  anterior  feet  are  stout,  unequal,  and 
terminated  by  a short  roanus,  which  is  compressed  inloriially. 
(See  the  cut  below,  figure  ft.)  The  second  and  third  pair 
are  lar^  but  present  nothing  rumarkable;  tho  fourth  pair 
are  nearly  rudimentary,  and  tlioir  last  joint  has  the  form  of 
a small  tubercle,  scarcely  moveable ; the  Hfih  pair  are  formed 
as  in  except  in  the  male,  where  their  basilary  joint 

presents  a tubular  prolongation  more  or  less  extended,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  generati\*e  apparatus.  The 
aMomm  IS  membranous  and  rolled  upon  ilscH',  as  in  the 
/’avf/rt,  but  is  shorter.  In  the  female  it  has,  on  the  left 
side,  three  rather  large  faUc  oviferous  feet  fixed  to  the  dorsal 
plates:  further  backward  is  a fourth  horny  plate  without 
any  appendage.  .\l  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
dorsal  horny  segment,  with  a median  lamina  on  its  posterior 
border,  and  mi  c.ich  sith}  an  appenda,:i*,  that  of  the  right 
side  being  much  iho  smallest  ; the  form  of  these  appeii- 
diiges  is  the  tame  as  in  the  Paguri.  In  the  male  all  these 


abilominal  appendages,  with  the  exception  of  the  termina- 
pair,  are  completely  wanting;  but  dorsal  horny  plates  inuil 
eale  the  division  of  the  uUloraen  into  rings. 

Tlio  Cenobiles,  which  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  warm 

climates,  are  thus  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  ^ 

6 Species  having  ibe  ocular  peduncles  nearly  cylindri- 
cal. rounded  on  the  upper  border,  and  terminated  by 
a homisjiherical  cornea  which  reaches  beyond  the  pro- 
longation of  the  pcrluncular  joint  received  into  the  notch 
of  its  upper  bonier. 

Example,  Ceno6i’/ti  Diogene$. 

Stomachal  region  hardly  convex.  Ocular 
pedunules  only  of  the  length  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ca- 
rapace.  and  nearly  triangular;  their  basilary  scale  moderate 
and  oval ; tarsi  very  short ; a trenchant  and  very  projecting 
orest  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  two  last  joints  of  the  third  left 
foot.  Length  about  three  inches;  colour,  especially  of  the 
laivu  claw,  red  or  violaceous. 

Zoc(i/i7y.— Tho  Antilles.  vr  va  \ 

Only  one  other  species  is  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwarus 
under  this  section. 


OniotMt*  Dio^vfc 

a,  PUtialljr  out  af  sliell.  ibowieg  tb«  •mnKemMt  tod  atrwTtnr*  of  Ili« 
IrnBC.  fm.  Sec.  Amoof  la-t,  whtt  mnjr  he  called  the  rouirh- 

•hod  iMiir  fllie  thunh)  are  nett  dl»i»la>cJ;  *.  large  claw  ^exlcuial 
(M.  E.) 

c,  Cenobtic  to  ahelt  (rerSo  Pit9\  abawfngtbe  dUpo«1iU««>f  Ibe  flrat  pulraof 
fe«t  when  t)>c animal  )uu  retireit  ai  air  tail  eaa.aud  the  Urge  eUw  jcuuk  ■>  * 
kind  ofopereulnn  to  prateet  Uie  apettun*. 


Species  whose  ocular  peduncles  are  very  much  com- 
pressed, terminated  above  by  a rather  sharp  border, 
and  support  a nearly  triangular  cornea,  which  dues 
not  sensibly  reach  beyond  the  nrolouguiion  of  tho  pe- 
duncular joint  received  into  iiio  notch  of  its  upper 
border. 

Example,  CennbUa  rugoftt. 

/>cdcrfpb'on.— Siomai'bal  region  nearly  flat ; labial  b'ird»'r 
of  the  branchial  regions  very  projeriing  snd  slightly  curved. 
Ocular  pcfluncles  nearly  twice  as  lung  as  they  are  high ; 
their  banilury  ^calc’ modoia'e  and  pmnied.  Feel  uiuimloiis 
and  slightly  murieuied  ; the  meal  cIhw  modcnile,  and  fur 
iiikhed  abuvo  with  a row  of  amall,  oblique,  and  purullcl 
crests.  Tarsi  short  and  triangular.  Up|>er  and  cxioi  nul 
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^gca  of  the  two  last  iointt  of  tho  third  loft  foot  elevated 
intu  ail  obtu^  rreat.  lx‘n>jlh  about  three  inches. 

The  Imlian  Ocean.  (M.  E.) 

Tiireo  other  apccies  uro  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
under  this  section. 

Canccllus.  (Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  says  of  this  small  generic  division, 
that  it  U but  little  distant  from  the  Paguri  properly  so 
caUbd,  and  is  not  os  yet  more  than  imperfectly  known  to 
him,  for  ho  had  not  examined  the  female  of  the  only  species, 
but  the  peculiarities  olTercd  by  the  organization  of  the  male 
prevent  him  from  referring  ilte  form  to  any  genus  already 
establi>hed.  The  abdomen,  instead  of  being  rolled  upon 
itself  and  terminating  in  a sort  of  shapele^ts  tail,  is  perfectly 
symmetrical ; the  appendages  of  the  penultimate  abdominal 
ring  have  the  same  form  as  in  the  but  are  similar 

on  each  side,  and  there  is  no  other  appendage  adhering  to 
the  abdomen  between  this  segment  and  the  tlkorax. 

Example,  Cancellu^  TypuA.  This,  the  only  known  species, 
is  descrilwl  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  having  the  rostriform 
tooth,  large,  triangular,  but  projecting  little.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  carapace  convex  and  without  perceptible 
furrows.  Ocular  petiuncles  slender,  reaching  beyond  the 
peduncle  of  the  external  antennm  for  nearly  one-half  of 
their  length,  but  nevertheless  shorter  than  the  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace ; cornea  transparent,  very  small,  and 
without  any  notch  on  its  superior  border.  External  an- 
tenna) very  short,  hardly  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
ocular  peduncles.  Aiileriorfeet  e<|ual,and  depressed  above; 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  manus  a dentilated  crest,  which  is 
united  to  a rounded  longitudinal  elevation  on  Ihe  external 
surface  of  tbo  manus,  so  as  to  form  a pyramid  of  three  faces 
on  the  carpus;  external  surface  of  the  manus  a little  warty; 

fiincers  very  short.  Second  pair  of  feet  much  stouter  and 
onger  than  the  third,  and  furnished  with  a crest  which  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  the  thinl  joint  to  their  extremity, 
in  desenbtng  a regular  cune,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
outwards;  the  upper  extremity  of  this  crest  is  elevated,  like 
that  of  the  anterior  feet,  pyramidically.  and  corresponds 
e.xactly  (u  the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  when  the 
feet  are  directe<l  forwards.  Tarsi  very  short  and  rather 
stout.  Third  pair  of  foot  very  much  compressed.  Hasilary 
joint  of  the  posterior  feet  large  and  souamtform.  Abdomen 
of  the  male  short,  large,  furnished  aoove  with  very  narrow 
transvoi^  plates,  which  have  no  appendages,  and  terminated 
by  a pair  of  appendages  os  in  (he  other  Pagurians,  but  sym- 
metrical, and  by  a median  lamina  equally  symmetrical. 


C*dcf11u4  T>1«a. 

Birgus. 

Since  our  article  BirguM  was  written,  M.  Milne  Edwards 
hu  published  (Hutoire  NaiurelU  des  Crutiaevt)  some  tr- 


luablc  observations  and  an  elaborate  description,  which  oiiglii 
not  to  be  omitted.  This  genus  apt>oars  to  him  to  establish 
the  passage  between  the  I\tguri  (or  rather  the  Onot/ile*) 
and  the  Ltth'niet.  [Homoi.ians,  voI.  xii.,  p.  '27!)  ] Their 
ritrofMice,  tcnniitated  anteriorly  by  a horizontal  and  project- 
ing rostrum,  is  divided  into  two  portions  as  in  (he  Ceno- 
btten;  ijic  anterior  portion  farmed  by  Ihe  sloniachal  region 
is  narrow,  but  the  posterior  portion  is  very  large  and  oval, 
the  branchial  regions  being  ver>’  much  developed,  and  form- 
ing on  each  side  a sort  of  semicircular  buckler,  which  ad- 
vances above  the  base  of  the  feet.  The  ocular  peduncles 
are  stout,  roundcxl,  and  of  rao<lerate  length.  The 
oniennee  have  the  same  conformation  as  in  the  Cenobites, 
except  that  tiieir  basilary  joint  is  still  more  elongated.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  aiilenntD  and  of  the  external 
Jaw-feet  is  also  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  last-named  Pa- 

furians.  Tlie  anterior  feet  are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  mo- 
erate  length  ; the  two  succeeding  uair  arc  terminated  by 
a stout  ryfimlriral  joint;  ami  iheiunrth  pair,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  not  elevated  above  thorn, 
are  provided  with  a cheliform  hand,  the  two  fingers  of  which 
are  long  and  cylindrical ; the  posterior  feet,  which  are  very 
short  and  cylindrical,  are  elevated  under  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  carapace,  and  terminated  bv  a very  obtuse  rudimentary 
pincer.  The  abdomen  U very  Urge,  and  covered  above  by 
a small  horny  bond,  followed  by  four  great  eorneo-calcareous 
plates,  which  occupy  its  whole  width,  and  over-ride  each 
other,  as  in  the  Macrurous  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  segments  are  to  he  seen  one  or  two  horny  pieces, 
which  seem  to  be  the  representation  of  the  epimerian  piece 
of  tho  four  corresponding  abdominal  rings.  In  the  female, 
the  three  first  of  these  segments,  that  is  to  say,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ringa,  have  on  each  side  a great-false  foot 
formed  by  a small  basilary  piece  and  two  great  narrow  and 
ciliated  appendages;  those  members  are  wanting  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  the  male  no  (race  of  them  is  pen-eptiblc. 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  alidumcn  is  mem- 
branous, except  that,  towards  its  posterior  pari,  may  bo  seen 
a small  qnaiirilateral  plate,  which  gives  attachment  to  a 
second  projecting  plate,  and  has  on  each  side  an  abdominal 
rudimentary  false  foot,  eomposetl  of  a baailary  piece  and  two 
moveable  tubercles,  which  recal  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  Ihe  sixth  abdominal  ring  of  tho  Ihguri,  but 
which  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  ter- 
minal plate  is  rounded  at  the  end,  covers  tho  anus,  and  re- 
presents the  seventh  abdominal  ring. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  in  Btrgus  presents  very  re- 
markable iieruliaritics  uf  structure.  The  branchiie  are  four- 
teen in  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  ara  fixed  by  a 
peduncle  situated  towards  (he  middle  of  their  internal  sur- 
face. llto  respiratory  cavity  is  very  large,  and  the  brunchiD 
only  fill  the  tenth  part  of  it;  its  vault  is  carpeted  below  by 
adeiicRio  and  epidermic  membrane;  but  this  soon  disap- 
pears and  leaves  imkud  the  skin,  which  is  continued  with 
that  membrane,  and  covered  by  a multitude  of  vascular  ve- 
gclaliuiis. 

For  the  natural  history  of  (he  only  species  known,  Birgus 
Lairo  (for  the  Birgiu  lalirauda,  Lutr.,  is  considered  to  be 
only  the  young  of  Birgus  Latro),  see  the  article  Bihous. 
Fo.ssil  Pagurians? 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Pigurus  Faujasii 
(Deain.,  Crust.  Fbss.,  pi.  xi.,  f.  2)  docs  not  Mlung  to  that 
genus,  but  has  much  analogy  with  Callianassa.  [Callia- 

NASSA.1 

PAIMBQ5UF.  [I.A1IRK  Ihferiiurb.] 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  was  horn  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1737,  at  Thetford,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  father, 
who  was  a Quaker,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
that  of  a staymaker.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  ho  ruraoved  to 
London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his  busiaess.  He 
then  went  to  Sandwii  h in  Kent,  wbcrc,  in  1760.  he  married 
tho  daughter  of  an  e.xciseman,  and  obtained  a place  in  tbe 
Excise,  but  reiainetl  it  only  about  a year,  and  then  became 
an  assistant  at  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loiidtiii. 
After  leaving  (his  situation  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
Excise,  and  was  stationed  at  I»wcs  in  Sussex.  Here 
ho  had  gameil  some  reputation  by  various  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  had  been  selected  by  (be  excisemen  of 
rile  neighbourhood  to  draw  up ‘The  Case  of  (he  Ufiu-ers 
of  Excise;  with  Remarks  on  the  Qiialiflcationa  of  OUi- 
cers,  and  on  the  numerous  EviU  arising  to  the  Revenue 
from  the  InsufllrieDcy  of  (he  present  Salaries,*  1772.  The 
ability  displayed  ia  Utis  hi«  flnt  prosO  compoRition  induced 
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«De  of  the  Commissiontn  of  Excise  to  give  him  ft  letter  of 
inlnxluction  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  a 
deputy  from  tl>e  colonics  of  North  Atneriea  to  the  British 
govenuncni.  Franklin  advised  him.  to  go  to  Aincricx  He 
look  tlic  advice,  and  having  setllod  himself  at  Philadelphia 
in  1774,  became  a contributor  to  various  periodical  worka. 
and  m January,  177a,  editor  of  the  ‘Philadelphia  Maga- 
aine.' 

In  January,  1 77G,  he  pub1ishe<l  m America  hia  ‘ Common 
Sense,'  which  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the 
people  of  that  country  of  one  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Burke,  in  his  ‘ Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol,’  speaks  of  it  as  ' that  celebrated  pamphlet  which 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  indejtendence.*  Fur 
this  production  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him 
500/.;  the  university  of  the  same  province  conferred  on  him 
tile  degree  of  -M.A.,  and  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  also  made  Clerk 
to  the  Committee  of  Fdycign  Affaiis.  During  the  American 
War  he  published  at  intervals  fifteen  numbers  of  ‘The 
Crisis’(Philadelpbia,  1776-1 7B3),  a series  of  political  ap- 
peals intended  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  public  spirit. 

He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  Clerk  in  1779,  for 
having  divulged  some  official  secrets  in  a controversy  with 
Sdas  Deane,  whom  he  uccuse^l  of  a fraudulent  attempt  to 
profit  by  his  agency,  in  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores 
from  France. 

In  1 781  Paine  was  sent  to  Franco  with  Colonel  Lawrence 
to  negotiate  a loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than  successful ; 
for  the  French  government  granted  a subsidy  of  six  milUoni 
of  livres  to  the  Americans,  and  also  became  guarantee  fur  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  advanced  by  Holland.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  ap- 
pointed. in  1785,  Clerk  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania; 
lie  received  from  Congress  a donation  of  30U0  dollars ; and 
the  state  of  New  York  .bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a royalist,  near  New  Rochelle,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  well-cul- 
tivaled  land,  with  a goc4  stone  house. 

AAer  the  jicace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Paine  seems  to  have  employed  himself  chiefiy  in  mechanical 
speculations.  In  1787  ne  went  to  France,  and  submitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a plan  fur  thu  con- 
struction of  iron  bridges.  Meeting  with  no  encouragement, 
he  crossed  over  into  England,  aitd  in  prosecution  of  his 
project  entered  into  partnership  with  an  irun  founder  at 
Rotherham  in  Yorkshire,  and  explained  the  principles  of 
his  proposed  construction  in  a letter  adtlrossed  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  printed  at  Rotherham  in  1789.  The  sums 
which  this  unaerlaking  required,  together  with  the  failure 
of  his  agent  in  Amcriea,  invulved  him  in  difficulties,  which 
however  were  only  leraporary. 

Tlie  first  part  of  his  ‘ Rights  of  Man,'  in  reply  to  Burke's 
‘ Rellections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  was  published  at 
London,  in  1791 ; and  the  second  part  early  in  1792. 
An  information  vvas  laid  by  the  ailorney-gcneral  against 
him  as  the  author  of  tho  second  part,  which  waii  designated 
as  * a false,  scaudaluus,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel and 
the  trial  came  on  in  tlie  Court  of  King’s  Bench  befure  Lord 
Kenyon.  Ho  was  eloquently  defonded  by  Lord  Erskino, 
then  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskinc,  but  the  jury,  without  suffer- 
ing the  atturnoy-geneial  to  reply,  at  once  prunuuncc<l  him 
guilty.  Erskino,  in  consequence  of  this  defence,  was  dis- 
miss^ from  the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  There  are  a fevr  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  * Rights  of  Man  ’ in  Mallhus’s  ‘Essay  on  : 
the  Principle  of  Pupulaiiun,’  book  iv.,  chap.  C. 

In  the  meantime  however  Paine  had  been  chosen 
by  the  department  of  Calais  as  a roerober  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  and  having  escaped  and  landed 
in  France  in  September,  1792.  was  received  with  enthu- 
siaiitiu  cungratulaiions.  He  took  his  seat  in  llio  Con- 
ventim,  and  when  the  trial  of  Ixiuis  XVI.  came  on, 
offended  the  Jacobins  by  voting  that  the  king  should  be 
imprisoneil  during  the  war,  and  banished  afterwards.  He 
published  his  ‘ Reasons  for  wishing  to  preserve  the  Life  of 
Lmis  Cupet,  as  delivered  to  the  National  Convention.’ 
Towards  ilic  end  of  1793  he  was  cxcluiled  from  the  Con- 
vention us  a foreigner,  though  ho  had  lioen  naturalised  ; and 
in  1794  was  arresicd  by  order  of  Robespierre,  and  cum- 
iuiit«.-d  as  a prisoner  to  the  Luxembourg. 

He  bad  finished  the  first  part  of  his  ‘ Age  of  Reason ' 
just  before  hU  iropriMmmeiU:  it  was  published  at  Paris 


under  the  auiptcosof  his  friend  Joel  Barlow.  The  second 
part  was  completed  during  his  confinement;  and  it  was 

r'ublished  at  Paris  in  1795,  after  the  author  had  been  set'at 
iberty  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  When  the  English  pub- 
lisher of  this  work  was  prosecuted  in  1797,  Erskine  ap- 
peared for  the  prosecution,  and  a verdict  of  guilty  was  again 
pronounced,  bishop  Watson’s  ‘ Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 
a series  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine.’  appeared  in  1796. 

On  his  liberation  Paine  had  asserted  his  right  to  sit  as  ft 
member  of  the  Convention;  and  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1794,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  place.  About  this  time 
he  gave  offence  to  the  people  of  America  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  he  reviled  him  Tor 
nut  interfering  to  procure  his  liberation.  In  the  course 
of  1795  he  published  at  Paris  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
First  Principles  of  Government;'  ‘The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance;'  and  ‘Agra- 
rian Justice  opjiosed  to  Agrarian  Law  and  to  Agrarian 
Monopoly:  being  a Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condition  of 
Man,  by  creating  in  every  Nation  a National  Fund  to  pay 
to  every  Person,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
the  sura  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
begin  tho  World;  and  also  ten  pounds  sterling  per  annum 
during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  that  age,  to 
enable  them  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretchedness,  and 
go  decently  out  of  the  World.’  Wo  give  tho  full  title  of 
this  Utopian  tract  as  a curiosity.  The  fund  eras  to  be  cre- 
ated by  taking,  on  tho  death  oi  every  individual,  1 0 per  cent 
of  his  property,  as  ‘due  to  society,’  and  from  5 to  12  per 
cent,  more  if  there  were  no  near  rclatious,  in  propMiioD  as 
the  next  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  remote.  He  slates  that 
this  little  piece  was  written  in  tho  winter  of  1 795-6. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  years  longer,  but  having 
written  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  bad  recently  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  express^  a wish  to  be 
brought  back  to  America  in  a government  ship,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  him,  and  offered  him  a passage  in  the  Maryland 
sloop  of  war,  which  he  had  sent  to  France  for  a special  pur- 
p^.  In  his  letter,  dated  March,  1801,  Jefferson  expresses 
his  high  estimate  of  Paine's  services  in  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rican inde)>endence  in  the  following  words: — ‘ ! am  in 
hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to  sentiments 
worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man 
living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful 
labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  tliaiikfulness  of 
nations,  is  ray  sincere  prayer.’ 

Paine  did  not  embark  fur  America  however  till  August, 
1802  ; bo  reached  BaUiroure  in  the  following  October.  His 
first  wife  had  died  about  a year  after  their  marriage  ; he  lived 
about  three  years  with  lus  second,  whom  he  married  soon 
after  the  dea{h  of  his  first,  when  they  separated  by  mutual 
consent.  During  his  last  residence  in  rronco  he  had  be- 
come intimate  with  Madame  Bonneville,  the  wife  of  a 
Fioncb  bouksellcr,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  accompanied 
him  to  America.  After  his  return  be  published  four  or  five 
treatises  on  iron  bridges,  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  building 
of  ships  of  w ar,  &c. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  and  was  buried  in  a 
field  on  his  own  estate  near  New  Rochelle.  Cobbett,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  disinterred  his  bones  <and 
brought  them  to  England ; but  instead  of  arousing,  as  be 
expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  party  in  this 
country,  he  only  drew  upon  himself  universal  contempt. 
Paine  bequeath^  his  estate  and  the  chief  part  of  the  rest  of 
his  property  to  Madame  Bonneville,  conjointly  with  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons. 

Paine,  from  his  first  starting  in  public  life,  was  a republi- 
can. uniformly  consistent  and  apparently  sincere.  His 
style  is  vigorous  and  clear,  but  somewhat  coarse ; 
though  simple,  it  is  enlivened  with  comparisons  and 
illustrations  winch  render  it  very  popular  and  aUraciive. 
He  saw  clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  against  w hich 
he  directed  his  attack,  and  accordingly  he  was  a vigorous 
assailant;  but  he  was  not  qualified,  either  by  cotiipetcnt  know- 
ledge or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  for  examining 
any  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  His  merits  may  be  brietly 
summed  up:  he  was  a bold  original  thinker,  who  cxurci!>e<l 
a very  considerable  inlluence  on  the  {>uhtical  and  religious 
o|iimoiis  of  his  day,  and  that  inlluence  is  nut  yet  gone. 
What  he  saw  and  felt,  he  expressed  clearly  and  forcibly.  I n 
his  'Age  of  Reason  ’ be  shocked  the  religious  feeling  of  all 
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Cbristians  by  the  grossness  and  Kurrility  of  his  language, 
without  always  convincing  those  who  were  well  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  arguments.  Such  difficulties  as  reelly  do  exist 
in  the  gospel  nistory  could  not  escape  his  acuteness;  but 
for  want  or  sound  knowletlge  he  sometimoa  exposes  himself 
when  bo  thinks  that  he  is  exponing  the  sacred  writers.  This 
work  alienated  from  him  his  friends  in  America  aa  well  as 
in  England,  excited  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence in  the  whole  Christian  community  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  expo^  him  to  hatred  and  insult  and  calumny 
to  such  a degree  as  to  embitter  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  probably  to  increase,  if  they  did  not  produce,  those 
habits  of  intompemneo  with  which  be  was  truly  and  justly 
charged. 

PAINSVVICK.  [Gloucestershire.] 

PAINTER’S  COLIC,  called  also  Devonshire  colic,  and 
colic  of  Poitou,  from  its  former  frequency  in  those  parts,  is 
a |)oculiar  and  well-known  variety  of  colic,  to  which  lead- 
miners,  paintors,  and  others  who  uso  that  metal  are  subject. 
The  symptoms  are,  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  with  obstinate 
constipation  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  partial  palsy,  and  in  violent  cases  by  BMplexy.  The 
palsy  mostly  affects  the  upper  extremities,  so  tnat  the  arms 
nang  powerless  by  the  sides,  the  extensor  muscles  being 
the  most  impaired.  Emaciation  and  paleness  of  the  muscles 
affected  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 

' A first  attack,  taken  under  timely  management,  is  for 
the  roost  part  easily  made  to  terminato  favourably.  In  such 
circumalanccs  it  rarely  endures  beyond  eight  days.  But  it 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  recur,  especially  if  the  patient  return 
to  a trade  w hich  exposes  him  again  to  the  poison  of  lead. 
Sometimes  the  primary  stage  of  colic  is  wanting,  so  tliat  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  and  loss  of  power  are  the  first 
symptoms.*  <Christison.) 

The  principles  to  bo  observed  in  the  treatment  are,  to 
remove  the  pain  and  constipation,  and  to  obviate  or  lessen 
the  remote  effects.  In  first  attacks  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
effect  the  former  object,  but  with  every  succeeding  attack 
these  symptoms  are  found  more  obstinate.  Inllammaiion 
is  rarely  a primary  symptom,  but  may  ensue,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  colic.  \Vaiit  of  )>owcr  in  some  portion  of  the  bowel, 
by  which  it  becomes  distended,  and  excessive  contraction  of 
another  portion,  aro  the  usual  conditions. 

By  saline  purgatives,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  potass,  or  phosphate  of  so<la  in  solu- 
tion, followed  shortly  by  a large  dose  of  opium,  the  consti- 
pation may  bo  removed  in  the  milder  cases.  To  counteract 
the  occurrence  of  inllammation,  calomel  and  opium  aro  pre- 
ferable means  to  bleeding,  in  a disease  where  debility  is  one 
of  the  usual  consequences.  The  constipation  has  been 
known  to  last  fora  month.  In  such  a case  it  was  customary 
to  give  the  patient  three  or  four  pounds  of  crude  mercury, 
in  tlie  hope  that  by  its  mecluinicat  properties  it  would  force 
a passage.  Nothing  is  more  reprehensible,  os  it  irritates 
the  contracted  part  of  the  bowel,  and  distends  yet  furllver 
the  enfeebled  and  dilated  part  Must  cases  of  constipation 
w ill  yield  to  pills  of  aloes  and  sulphuric  vid,  in  the  projKir- 
tion  of  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  ado  to  four  grains  of 
powdered  aloes.  Two  of  these  pills  every  fuur  or  two  hours 
will  speedily  remove  this  state. 

The  paralysed  arms  must  be  supported  by  splints.  It  is 
however  of  little  use  to  cure  a first  attack,  if  the  sufferer  be 
immediately  the  subject  of  a second,  which  he  certainly  will 
be  without  the  greatest  care.  Should  he  be  unable  to 
change  his  employment,  he  must  be  very  strict  in  theob- 
>erv  ance  of  the  following  rules : bo  should  never  cat  without 
first  thoroughly  washing  the  hands  and  face ; and  never  take 
kis  meals  in  the  workshop.  * Yet  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  the  smelters  of  lead,'  says  Dr.  Percival,  * and  others  also 
^ho  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smelting-mills,  to  broil 
tnuttun.  beef,  and  pork  steaks  on  the  hot  pigs  of  lead,  by 
which  the  flesh  acquires  a peculiar  agreeable  flavour.* 
^Vheu  leaving  work,  u differeiit  suit  of  clothes  should  be 
put  on,  and  when  baths  are  attached  to  the  tnanufaciory.  a 
cumplute  immersion  in  these,  after  work,  is  advisable.  The 
tniners  of  Alston  Moor  derive  great  benefit  from  tho  saline 
tnincral  waters  of  CartncU  Holywell,  to  which  they  annually 
resort.  Here,  besides  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
Waters  being  appropriate,  an  action  on  the  bowels  is  caused, 
and  it  is  observed  that  an  open  state  of  bowels  is  always  a 
great  protection.  On  this  account  many  roasters  keep  a 
supply  of  castor  oil  on  the  premises,  to  which  tho  workmen 
^ve  free  access.  Pat  and  oily  food  is  likewise  a great  safe* 
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guard.  Sobriety  is  still  more  effeotiv*  as  a safeguard,  for 
it  is  observed  that  among  miners,  potters,  and  all  pet  sons 
working  among  lead,  drunkards  suffer  soonest  and  most 
severely.  In  all  cases  where  the  dust  of  the  load  can  bo 
kept  down  by  watering,  this  should  be  dune,  aa  it  proves 
a very  valuable  means  of  exemption.  Wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, other  more  innocent  articles  should  be  subslitutod 
for  lead,  in  the  various  manufactures  where  it  is  now  used. 
(Christison  On  Pnisomi  and  Tbackrah  Ow  the  EffecU  <\f 
Artf,  Trades,  and  Pndftsions.) 

PAINTING  is  that  art  of  design  which  imitates  olj  jc  s 
by  colour  on  a uniform  surface. 

As  compared  with  sculpture,  it  is  more  extensive  in  tho 
range  of  subjects  which  it  is  capable  of  treating,  and  more 
various  in  the  modes  in  which  it  affords  pleosure  by  such 
representation.  Those  subjects  are  fitted  fur  sculpture 
which  aro  sufficiently  defined  by  form  alone  without  the  aid 
of  colour,  and  which  toll  their  story  and  possess  unity 
without  accessories,  or,  at  any  rate,  need  only  accessorius 
so  few  and  so  simple,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
chissel. 

The  landscape  or  the  subordinate  circumstances  can  at 
best  be  only  hinted  at  in  sculpture ; whereas  in  painting  they 
are  easily  represented,  and  while  they  illustrate  the  story, 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  picture.  &roplu  form  and  cha- 
racter in  a state  of  repose  are  tho  roost  favourable  qualities 
for  the  sculptor ; but  passion  and  transient  emotion,  together 
with  the  external  circumstances  which  excite  them,  are 
equally  attainable  by  the  painter.  Thu  former  produces 
pleasure  mainly  by  b^uty  of  form ; the  latter  works  on  the 
eye  by  tlie  joint  effect  of  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
colour. 

In  Egypt,  painting  seems  to  have  originated  in  tho 
colouring  of  bas-ruliefs  and  statues:  for  the  most  part, 
when  laid  on  a flat  surfacu,  the  colour  is  free  from  shadow, 
and  consists  of  the  more  local  lint,  which  is  often  conven- 
tional The  paintings  executed  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs 
represent  subjects  of  every  class— battles,  triumphal  pio- 
cessions,  scenes  of  agriculture  and  domestic  life.  A very 
od  specimen  of  the  latter  class  may  be  scon  in  the  British 
useuDi.  representing  a banquet.  The  wooden  cases  of 
the  mummies  nro  remarkable  for  tho  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.  Homer,  though  he  mentions  garments  elaborately 
embroi<lere<l  or  woven  w ith  figures,  spcalis  of  nothing  nearer 
akin  to  painting  than  tho  colouring  of  the  ships  or  tho 
staining  of  ivory  by  a Carian  woman.  Tho  origin  of  the 
art  is  ascribed  to  Corinth  or  Sicyon  ; but  tho  name  of  its 
supposed  inventor,  os  recordml  by  Pliny,  is  evidcnilv  deserv- 
ing  of  little  attention.  Clcantbes  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  outline;  Ardiccs,  of  tho  same  city,  and  Te- 
iephauus  of  Sievon,  to  have  int>t>duced  sonic  linvs  within 
the  figure;  and  Cleophanlus  to  have  coloured  it  with  a 
single  colour,  and  thus  produretl  * monuchrumata.’  Tlie 
legend  of  Cleuphontus,  or  Ruclicir  and  Eugraromus,  having 
accompanied  Domaratus  from  Corinth  to  Italy  (Olymp.  30, 
B.c.  6^?),  pn>bably  points  to  the  early  conncriion  of  Greek 
an'l  Italian  art,  or  to  the  taste  fur  the  former  which  existed 
in  Etruria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  is  suftlvieiilly 
attested  by  the  innumerable  vases  with  Greek  stones  and 
Greek  inscriptions  now  found  in  Italy.  The  grolesc|ueno!.s 
and  clumsiness  of  the  figures  on  tho  earlier  vases,  and  their 
progressive  improvement,  show  how  littio  ground  there  is 
fur  the  notion  that  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  in 
early  Greek  art  were  fixed  by  some  type  derived  from  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  gradually  developing  themselves 
as  the  culture  of  tho  race  advanced. 

The  very  curious  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  should  here  be  mentioned ; and  Pliny  speaks  of 
antient  works  existing  in  his  time  in  a temple  at  Ardca,  as 
well  as  alCsere  and  Lanuvium. 

Between  the  50th  and  80th  Olympiad  (from  n.C.  580  to 
460)  painting  advanced  considerably  in  Greece. 

Historical  pictures  of  very  early  events  are  recorded,  one 
indeed  by  Bularchus,  in  the  reign  of  Candaulcs,  who  died 
01.  16.  I.  u.c.  716.  Cimon  of  Cleons  invented  ‘calagrapfia,* 
that  is.  figures  seen  obliquely  from  abovo  or  below,  and  thus 
applied  the  rules  of  pers[>eclive.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  draw- 
ing of  this  early  period  are  best  loarncd  from  t be  study  of  the 
antient  vases;  the  forms  and  protuberance  of  the  muscles 
are  exaggerated,  and  the  positions  strained  and  whimsical. 

Pulygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  probably  settlcil  at  Athens 
about  01.  79.  S (B.C.  463).  was  the  first  painter  of  great 
ekc«lWiM«i  rh4  the  founder  of  what  may  be  called  the 
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Athenian  school.  Ariatotlo  {Poet.,  ?i.)  calls  him  dyaMc  ] 
* successful  ill  his  expression  of  character  i'  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  having  abandoned  the  old  stiffness, 
and  having  given  movement  to  the  features — ‘ instituit  os 
ada  penre,  dentes  ostendere.  vultum  ab  antique  rigore  van*  i 
are/  His  transparent  drapery  is  also  mentioned.  Pausauias 
(X.,  24*31 ) describes  his  pictures  in  the  Lesche  st  Delphi-^ 
the  Capture  of  Troy,  iho  Departure  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Descent  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.  In  the  PoDcile  at 
Athens  his  works  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
by  Pansnus.  the  nephew  or  brother  of  Pbidiaa,  and  of  the 
Combat  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Atnuons  by  Micoo. 
This  latter  artist,  together  with  Onatas  of  iBgina  and  Diony- 
sius of  Colophon,  were  the  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of 
Polygnolus. 

The  principles  of  light  and  shade  were  investigated  by 
Apollooorus  of  Athens  about  the  94  Ol.  (h.c.  404).  To  the 
school  of  Athens  succeeded  what  may  be  termed  that  of 
Ionia,  in  which  illusion  seems  to  have  been  more  aimed 
at.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  well-known  story  of  the 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  and  the  linen  cloth  of  Parrbasius.  The 
former,  with  whom  begins  the  second  epoch  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced art,  was  of  Uersclea,  and  flourished  about  Ol.  94.  i 
(b-c.  404).  His  excellence  seems  to  have  been  equally  con- 
spicuous in  female  beauty  (ss  the  Helen  of  Crotona),  and  the 
tublimity  of  Jupiter  and  his  attendant  goda 

Parrhasius  was  of  Ephesus,  and  he  is  no  less  celebrated 
for  the  roundness  and  relief  of  his  figures  than  fur  their 
exquisite  form  and  expression.  His  contemporary  Timaii- 
thes  overcame  him  in  one  of  those  contests  between  )>aintors 
which  were  not  unfrequent  in  Greece,  and  are  said  to  havo 
been  first  instituted  at  Delphi  in  the  time  of  Panenua 
Among  the  antient  painting  from  Pompeii  is  one  of  the 
same  subject  (the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia)  as  that  of  Timan- 
thes,  mentioned  in  Pliny,  and  in  which  the  grief  of  the 
father  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the  concealment 
of  the  fac  e. 

Another  school  arose  at  Stcyon,  in  which  the  most  eele* 
brated  names  were — Euphranor  of  Corinth  (Ol.  104*110, 
B.C.  4-340),  PaustasofSicyon  (Ol.  103,b.c.  36.9).  Aristeides 
of  Thebes  (Ol.  103-112.  B.C.  372-332),  snd  Pamphilus  of 
Amphipolis  (Ol.  97-107,  b.c  392-342).  The  first  of  these, 
a sculptor  as  well  as  a painter,  was  laborious  and  consist- 
ently excellent  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Aristeides  was  re- 
markable for  his  expression  of  passion ; Psusias  practised  en- 
caustic painting  with  great  siiccesa,  having  acquired  the  art 
from  Pamphilus.  Pliny  enumerates  three  modes  of  en- 
caustic painting— 1st,  without  wax,  with  a hot  point  on 
ivory;  2nd.  that  in  which  the  colours  combined  with  wax 
were  laid  on  with  a stylus  and  burnt  in ; 3rd,  the  mode 
adopted  fur  painting  ships:  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  the  process  pursued  in  the 
two  last  Pausias  was  noted  fur  his  children  ami  lighter 
subjects,  and  first  decorated  roofs  and  arches  with  figures. 
Pamphilus  succeeded  in  establishing  a knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  drawing  as  part  of  a liberal  eduention.  He  was 
moreover  the  teacher  of  Apelles,  who  united  the  softness  and 
colouring  of  Ionia  with  the  science  of  the  Sicyonian  school. 
His  excellence  in  female  beauty  was  attested  by  the  Venus 
Ansdyomene  at  Cos;  his  power  in  sublime  subjects  and 
his  technical  skill,  by  the  Alexander  wielding  the  Thunder 
at  Ephesus.  The  liberality  of  Apelles  first  brought  into 
notice  a rival  of  his  fame.  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  or  rather 
of  (3aunu8  in  Caria.  This  artist  excelled  in  a laborious 
study  of  nature,  and  Apelles  declared  that  bis  own  superi- 
ority over  Protogenes  consisted  in  his  knowing  when  to  take 
bis  band  off.  They  both  executed  numerous  portraits, 
and  Apelles  was  honoured  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
painting  Alexander  the  Great.  Nicuroachus  probably  pre- 
ceded Apelles ; he  seems  to  have  rivalled  Luca  Giordano  iu 
quickness  of  execution.  Niciss  of  Athens,  Theon  of  Samos, 
and  Melanthius  were  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  The 
first  of  the  three  was  excellent  in  light  and  shade,  and 
painted  battles  snd  historical  subjocls  on  a largo  scale. 

The  anlients  possessed  also  their  painters  of  Low  and  do- 
mestio  subjects,  their  rhyparographi,  of  whom  Pliny  names 
Pyreious,  Calades,  and  Antiphilus.  ' 

At  Rome,  C-  Fabius  Piclor  is  said  to  havo  deriverl  his  | 
name  from  dacoratine  the  temple  of  Health  (a-U.C.  440, 
B-c-  304).  The  poet  Pacuvius  (b.c.  219-140)  was  an  artist. 
The  victory  of  L.  Scipio  over  Antiochus  (b.c-  190)  was  re- 
corded by  a picture  m the  Capitol,  as  that  of  M.  Valerius 
Hessala  over  Hiero  lud  been  by  an  bUtoiioal  painting  iu 


the  Curia  Hostilia  (b.c.  264).  Tlie  first  foreign  picture 
publicly  exhibited  at  Rome  was  after  the  laek  of  Co- 
rinth by  Muromius  (u-c-  146),  an  event  which  brought 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  art  to  the  conquering  city,  how- 
ever little  the  victors  were  qualified  to  appreciate  their  real 
worth. 

At  a later  Mriod  we  bear  of  Arellius.  Amuliut,  Acciut 
Priscus,  and  Ludius,  of  whom  the  last,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, painted  landscapes,  garden  scenes,  and  buildings  on 
the  walls  of  rooms,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
or  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nero.  Caesar  purchased  the 
‘Ajax’  and  the  ‘ Medea'  of  Timomachns  for  80  talents,  and 
at  nis  time  a school  of  some  eminence  existed  at  Cysicus. 
The  forced  bloom  of  art  which  characterises  the  age  of 
Hadrian  implied  a momentary  revival  uf  painting,  and 
Action  (of  whom  Lucian  speaks  so  highly)  must  probably 
be  reckoned  as  hU  contemporary. 

I It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  general  qualities  of 
^ antient  painting  and  the  materials  usm  by  them.  Hie 
pointing  of  antient  Greece  remained  de|iendent  on  archi- 
tecture fur  a longer  period  than  sculpture,  and  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  strongly  influence  by  the  latter  aru 
Thus  for  the  most  part  the  composition  of  antient  uictures 
was  simple,  and  resembled  the  order  of  a bas-relief.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  the  well-known  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage. The  figures  stand  separately:  ' Spatiis distinguunt 
ne  umbrm  in  corpora  cadant.'  ((Quintilian,  Imt.^  vui.,  4,  26.) 
Hie  light  was  uniform,  and  free  from  those  strong  effects 
uf  chiaroscuro  visible  in  many  modern  works ; violent  fore- 
shortening was  avoided.  These  seem  to  have  been  the 
general  characteristics  of  antient  painting,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  of  them.  Perhaps  Uie  roost  remarkable  oqe 
extant  is  the  complicated  and  picturesque  composition  of  the 
mosaic  lately  discovered  at  Pompeii,  representing  the  battle 
of  lasuf,  and  probably  copied  from  some  celebrated  picture. 
Aflerall.  the  few  specimens  rescued  from  the  ruins  uf  a 
small  provincial  town  cannot  be  expected  to  give  us  much 
notion  of  the  colouring  or  execution  of  the  antient  roasters; 
what  their  drawing  must  have  been  we  are  welt  able  to  judge 
from  the  vasea.  Tney  studied  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
relative  proportion  of  colours  (hsrmoge),  as  well  as  the 
general  force  and  effect  of  light  and  shade  (roi^,  splendor), 
which  Apelles  promoted  by  a glaxing  or  varmsh  peculiar  to 
himself. 

The  four  colours  which  were  the  basis  of  the  colouring  of 
the  antients  down  to  the  lime  of  Apelles  were— 1,  white, 
Melian  earth,  or,  more  rarely,  cerussa,  while  lead  ; 2,  red, 
rubrica  from  Cappadocia,  called  smonis;  3,  yellow,  sti, 
wxfMi  from  the  Attic  silver-mines;  4,  olacks  (probably  in- 
cluding blues),  atramenla,  ptXav,  from  burnt  plants  or  ivorv'. 
These  were  Uie  'coloret  atttieri'  to  which  were  afterwards 
added  the  brighter  and  more  expensive  colours,  ‘ Qoridi,’ 
which  were  usually  furnislied  to  the  painter  hy  bis  employer. 
Vermilion  (cinnabar)  was  called  minium  by  the  aiilienls ; 
what  we  call  minium  (red  lead)  was  by  them  termed ' ccrussa 
usta.’ 

The  following  U a short  summary  of  the  experiments  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  ahtient  colours  from  the  walls  of  the  baths 
uf  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and  from  other  ruins  st  Rome  and 
Pompeii.  Some  vases  were  also  found  beneath  the  palace 
of  Titus  containing  oedour,  and  in  one  of  them  were  three 
kinds  of  red.  one  rod-lead  and  the  other  two  ochres.  The 
yellows  were  ochres  varied  by  mixing  with  chalk  and  yel- 
low oxide  of  lead,  'massicot/  Orpimeiit  (sulphurel  of 
arsenic)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  under  the 
name  of  eavia^axti,  but  none  was  found  hy  Davy.  All  the 
blues  analysed  consisted  of  the  blue  frit  of  soda,  silica,  and 
oxide  of  copper  invented  iu  Egypt  and  made  at  Puuuuli. 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  uf  Indian  blue  supposed  to  have 
beeu  indigo,  but  none  was  found.  The  greens  proved  to 
be  carbonate  of  copper,  and  in  one  case  the  green  earth  of 
Verona.  No  traces  of  the  shell  purple  were  found  on  the 
walls,  but  some  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  m an 
altered  stale  in  a broken  vase.  Thu  blacks  agreed  with  the 
description  of  the  aiitieiils,  as  being  the  charcoal  or  soot  of 
resms.  Tiie  browns  were  oxide  of  iron  or  ochres,  or  a mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  No  'cerussa'  was 
discovered,  but  the  whitc.<  were  either  carbonate  of  lime  or 
fine  while  clay.  The  ground  on  which  the  colours  wore  ap- 
plieil  agreed  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius,  and  consisted 
; of  powdered  marble,  cemented  with  lime,  and  highly  po- 
lished. No  traces  uf  wax  as  used  by  encaustic  painters  werw 
i found  by  Davy. 
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lUUian  SehooU.—Th*  earliMt  profeMon  of  Chrifttitnity  coneeivod  vith  gr«ndeur.  and  shows  narks  of  the  stni^e1<^ 
appear  to  have  abatained  from  use  of  ima^  and  the  then  about  to  be  made  in  pamiin^.  The  (rescues  at  Assisi 
pracitoe  of  the  arU,  bound  up  as  (hey  were  with  the  abomi>  are  particularly  important  for  tins  period  of  the  history  of  art. 
nations  of  heathen  worship.  Very  little  trace  of  Christian  The  next  great  name  which  requires  notice  is  that  of 
art  is  discernible  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  tlie  Giotto  di  Bondone,  born  near  Florence  in  1276  (d.  1.136). 
new  religion  became  dominant,  and  could  appropriate  to  He  it  mentioned  by  Dante  (Purgat.,  xi.  94}  as  supplanting 
her  own  purposes  those  means  of  affecting  the  imagination  Cimabue  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  What 
which  bad  hitherto  so  effectually  served  her  rival.  Giotto  really  did  in  art  has  often  been  mistaken.  Instead 

We  do  not  of  course  trace  that  gradual  attempt  to  im*  of  adhering  religiously  to  the  edd  t3rpe  in  sacred  subjects,  bo 
prove  the  technical  part  of  the  arts  of  design  which  is  directed  attention  mure  to  real  life,  and  gave  to  (he  Floren* 
visible  among  the  Greeks  and  in  the  middle  ^es.  The  tine  school  the  practical  tendency  which  suited  the  ariive 
Christians  found  the  shell  of  autient  art  yet  remaining;  the  and  commorojal  spirit  of  that  great  republic,  and  which 
traditionary  handicraft  existed,  but  the  spirit  which  bad  en-  remained  for  a long  time  characteristic  of  the  roasters  who 
hvenod  it  was  fled.  followed  him.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  replac^  the  thick 

In  the  verv  early  Christian  works  a certain  tendency  to  and  dark>toned  vehicle  used  by  the  Greeks  by  some  more 
emblems  ana  allegory  is  peculiarly  visible.  The  first  repre*  colourless  medium  resembling  that  of  the  early  Italians; 
sentatioD  of  Christ  is  in  the  character  of  the  good  shepherd  perhaps  the  volk  of  eggand  iuice  of  young  fig-shoots,  which 
as  mentioned  by  TertulUan  {De  Pudiciti^  cap.  19).  The  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  and  by  Cenninu  Cennini.  but  by 
walls  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  displayed  stones  the  former  ascribed  to  the  Bytantines.  The  only  picture 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  types  of  Quiit  in  far  greater  remaining  which  bears  Giotto's  name  on  it  is  that  in  Santa 
number  than  direct  representaiiuns  of  scenes  from  the  New.  Croce.  The  cast  of  his  (acea  is  singular:  the  eyes  are 
The  subject  of  Orpheus  was  not  uncommon,  apparently  with  long,  narrow,  and  placed  near  together ; the  nose  of  a pecu- 
some  mystical  reference  to  Christianity.  liar  form,  and  the  chin  projectmg  and  angular.  The  most 

St.  Augustin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  important  works  fur  the  history  of  the  Florentine  school 
speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  at  a common  subject,  ‘ tot  immediately  after  the  time  of  Giotto  are— The  life  of  tbo 
locis  piclum,’ (Con(.  pauttum,  xxii.  73),  and  refers  to  the  Virgin.in  theBaroncelli  chanel  in  SantaCroce.and  a i>ortion 
representaUon  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  accompanying  our  of  the  paintings  in  theSpanisn  chapel  ofSautaMariaNovella, 
Lord  (De  Conecneti  i.  lOh  Some  of  the  most  in*  by  Taddeo  di  Gaddo  <b.  about  1300),  the  godson  and 

tereating  remains  of  early  art  are  to  be  found  in  illuminated  pupil  of  Giotto ; some  frescoes  also  of  ibe  life  of  the  V irgin, 
MSS.  aud  iu  mosaics.  Of  (he  former  class  the  most  re-  by  Angelo  Gaddi,  son  of  the  former  artist,  in  the  cathedral 
markable  is  a US.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican  of  Prato;  and  the  works  of  Andrea  di  C'ione  (or  Orgagna,  d. 
Library.  The  execution  of  tlieae  miniatures  is  said  to  be  1369).  at  once  a painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  in  the 
very  good;  while  the  costume  aud  the  representation  of  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  in  Santa  Msria  Novella.  At  Siena, 
towns  and  rivers  by  the  personifications  familiar  to  the  an-  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  contracted,  in  1306,  (o  paint  the 
tients  argues  the  high  antiquity  of  the  designs.  remarkable  picture  etill  hanging  up  in  the  cathedral  of  (hat 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  erection  of  sumptuous  baiiUcas  city.  It  consists  of  a number  of  small  compartments  repre- 
gave  occasiOQ  for  a great  display  of  mosaic.  In  heathen  senting  llie  life  ofChrist,  and  gives  ahigh  iiieaof  ihe  artist's 
times  the  images  of  the  Cmsars,  the  only  objects  of  universal  powen  of  imagination  and  composition.  Simone  di  Mar- 
adoration  throughout  the  Roman  worla,  had  been  placed  in  tino.  whom  Vasari  calls  Simone  Meromi,  and  ranks  among 
the  tribune  of  these  buildings:  and  when  they  were  adapted  the  pupiU  of  Giotto,  it  by  Petrarch  spoken  of  as  the  rival  of 
to  Christian  worship,  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ  with  bis  that  router’s  fkroe.  and  no  such  connection  u that  of  ross- 
apoatles  wu  usually  displayed  on  the  half  cupola  above  (be  ter  ami  scholar  is  alluded  to  by  Ghiberti  Lippo  di  Memmi 
altar.  These  representationsof  the  Saviour  and  bisapostles,  worked  in  concert  with  Simone,  and  a joint  picture  with 
especially  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul,  bear  marks  of  that  type  their  names  and  the  date  of  133*2  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  a very  early  period,  and  which  lery  of  Florence.  The  works  of  Ambrogio  di  Lorenzo, 
in  after-times  became  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  dignity  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  and  others,  in  the  palace  and  academy  of 
and  beauty  without  losing  its  peculiar  character.  T^eir  Siena,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  that  school  at 
costume  is  generally  more  or  less  antique,  consisting  of  the  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  chararleriisiics 
tunic  and  the  pallium,  with  sandals.  were  an  adherunco  to  old  types  and  forms,  muro  rigid  than 

At  Byzantium,  the  empty  form  of  art,  u of  everything  wu  practised  by  their  Florentine  oonlemporaries : a darker 
else,  continued  in  all  iU  pomp.  Great  mechanical  skill  in  colouring  in  the  flesh  and  a form  of  face  best  rharnctvri<<ed 
the  use  of  gilding,  joined  to  an  anxious  and  spiritless  iroi-  by  being  contrary  in  every  particular  to  that  adopted  in  tlie 
taiion  of  older  forma  misunderstood,  long  continued  to  eba-  old  Cologne  school— the  nose  is  straight  and  diHproporti<  n- 
racterise  this  school,  from  which  tbo  church  pain  tings  of  (he  ately  long,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  half  closed  and  lengtb- 
modern  Russians  and  Greeks  are  directly  derived.  ened  out,  and  the  whole  face  oval. 

The  Ostrogoth  dominion  was  not  unfavourable  to  art ; at  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a fresh  impulse 
least  ihure  is  a studied  affectation  of  classical  knowledge  in  was  given  to  Florentine  art,  through  the  advances  made  in 
Cassiodorus.  and  the  mutilators  of  antient  statues  are  dc-  sculpture  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (b.  1376,  d.  1425),  Donatullo 
nouDced  as  criminals.  The  Lombards  could  have  brought  (b.  1363,  d.  1466),  and  Luca  della  Robbia  (b.  13h6,  acrord- 
no  art  with  them,  and  were  unlikely  to  appreciate  what  they  ing  to  Vasari).  The  groundwork  was  thus  secured  for 
found.  The  moat  remarkable  monument  of  their  time  is  profiting  by  tlie  genius  of  tbe  two  great  men.  Fra  Angelico 
the  large  MS.  of  the  Bible  from  Monte  Amiata.  still  pre-  da  Fieaolo  (b.  1369,  d.  1466)  and  Masaccio  (b.  140),  d.  M43), 
served  m the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  The  union  who  supplied  reMeotively  the  finest  feeling  for  the  gentle 
of  the  church  with  the  Frank  empire  gave  the  popes  greater  and  devi^ional  affections,  and  a power  of  drawing  and  cum- 
leisure  and  means,  and  Rome  beMme  once  more  a capital.  pMiiion,  joined  with  (he  requisite  relief  by  light  and  shade. 

It  IS  probable  that  the  conquest  of  Constanliuople  by  tbe  The  best  works  of  llm  fewmer  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Academia 
Latins  in  1204  supplied  to  tlie  Italians  some  of  t^t  tecimi-  and  tlie  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  in  his  own  convent  of  St. 
cal  skill  which  the  wild  conflicts  of  their  own  parlies  at  Mark  in  that  city.  A picture  of  great  excellence  fVom  St. 
hooM  bad  contributed  to  obliterate.  This  event  was  fol-  Domenico  at  Fiemle  is  in  tbe  Louvre.  Massccio’s  frescoes, 
lowed  in  a short  Uuse  by  tbe  rise  of  the  school  of  SieniM  jointly  with  those  of  his  master  Masolino  and  of  Filippino 
w-bioh  has  scarcely  received  the  notice  due  to  its  early  Li}^  decorate  tbe  Branoacciohapel  in  (be  Carmelite  church 
tnarii,  owing  to  tlui  fact  (hat  tlie  history  of  art  has  been  at  Florence. 

written  prutcmally  by  favourers  of  Florence.  Hie  sdiool  of  Florence  now  produced  masters  of  first-rate 

The  magnifioeDoe  of  tbe  latter  city  replaced  that  of  the  excellence,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  principal 
former  when  the  Gbibelline  interest  was  crushed  by  tbe  Filippo  Lippi  (b.  1412,  d.  1469),  painted,  besides  many 
fall  of  the  houaa  of  Uobenstaufeo.  smaJler  pictures,  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 

In  San  Domenico  of  Siena  ia  a picture,  by  Guido  of  that  of  Prato.  Alessandro  Pilipepi,  commonly  called  Sandro 
city,  with  the  date  of  1221.  Tbe  face  of  the  Virgin  shows  Botticelli  (b.  1437,  d.  1616),  executed  some  works  in  the 
traces  of  the  type  which  afterwards  characterised  tbe  Sienese  Sutine  Chapel.  The  features  of  his  females  are  in  general 
sohouL  Nearly  ooDlemporary  with  this  painting  were  tbe  for  from  beautiful,  though  there  sre  exceptions,  as  in  the 
works  of  Giuataef  Pisa, and  probably  those  in  the  Bamislery  picture  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  (he  Florence  Gal- 
of  Parma.  Cimabae  was  born  at  Florence  (accoroing  to  lery.  FiUpfiino  Lippi  was  the  son  of  Filippo  Lippi  (b.  1460, 
Vasari)  m 134#{  biagreatpictureihSaiita  MariaMovaUa  is  d.  1606),  His  powers  may  be  judged  of  by  his  frescoes  in 
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Santa  Marta  NorelU/and  by  a moat  exanisite  Virgin  in  a 
tabernacle  in  the  open  atreet  at  Prato,  wliirh,  when  we  law 
it  (1834),  was  nnt  even  kept  lockwl.  Coaimo  Roaelli  also 
worked  in  the  Sistiite  Chapel,  but  hU  happiest  production 
is  a fresco  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Florence, 
painted  in  1456.  . 

Benoazo  Gozzoli  wu  a scholar  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  in- 
herited hia  exprwaion  of  the  gentler  feelinga  and  his  light 
clear  carnations.  He  was  moreover  the  first  painter  who 
delighted  much  in  landscape  and  its  accompaniments,  a 
quality  most  remarkable  in  bis  works  in  the  Campo  Suito 
(painted  1469-85). 

Domenico  Corraili,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo,  lur- 
named  Ghirlandaio  (b.  14.51,  d.  1495),  executed  some  most 
beautiful  frescoes  in  the  CapelU  Sassetti  in  SanlaTmiita  at 
Florence  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Howasemploye*!  too 
in  the  Sisline  Chapel. 

The  three  raaslcrs  who  carried  the  study  of  the  naked 
form  (hitherto  but  imperfect)  to  the  highest  point,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifleonth  century',  were  Andrea  del  Castagno 
<d.  1499),  known  for  the  tragical  story  of  the  assassination  of 
Domenico  Venciiano  after  obtaining  from  him  Van  Eyck’s 
aerret;  Ant.  del  Pollajuolo  (b.  1426,  d.  1498);  and  Veroc- 
chio  (b.  143-2,  d.  1438):  both  the  latter  wero  bettor  sculptors 
than  painters. 

All  the  progress  of  what  may  be  called  the  executive 
port  of  painting,  amid  the  bustle  of  a prosperous  city  like 
Florence,  implies  some  sacrifice  of  tho  higher  and  purer 
feeling,  such  as  had  cbaractorisotl  tho  school  of  Siena  and 
ha»l  attained  perfection  in  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  see<ls  of  that  devotional  simplicity  whicli  wero  after- 
wards destined  to  unite  with  tho  greatest  technical  excel- 
lence in  the  works  of  Raphael,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  m 
Umbria.  In  this  district  the  enlhu^uls^ic  lone  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  prolonged  induence  of  some  of  the 
Sicneso  roasters  probaoly  paved  the  way  for  the  fueling 
which  pervailes  the  works  of  Pietro  Vanucci  della  Pieve, 
or  Pietro  Perugino,  as  ho  is  commonly  called  (b.  1446,  d. 
U94).  or  his  education  little  is  known  : in  his  25ih  Year 
he  visited  Florence,  then  Rome,  and  finally  opened  a school 
at  Penigia  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oenluiy.  His 
earlier  works  are  those  which  possess  most  of  his  charac- 
teristic merits— such  as  that  in  the  Palaxzo  Albani,  painted 
1 480.  The  Dead  Christ  however,  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Chiara.  in  1495,  and  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  ia  roost 
beautiful.  The  frescoes  in  the  Collegio  del  Cambio  at 
Perugia  were  executed  in  1500. 

At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini  or  Francia  (d.  1533) 
painted  very  much  on  the  principles  of  Perugino,  and 
rivalled  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Umbrian  aehool. 
In  ins  later  years  he  became  a correspondent  of  Raphael 
and  was  mllueiicc<1  in  his  stylo  by  that  master.  Giacomo 
Francia  imitated  his  father;  but  the  most  eminent  pupil 
of  Francesco  was  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara.  At  Padua, 
Francesco  Squarcione  (b.  1394,  d.  14r4>  and  his  scholar 
Andrea  Mantegna  (b.  1431,  d.  1506)  formed  a peculiar  stylo 
oil  the  study  of  tho  antique.  There  is  almost  more  of  the 
bas-relief  in  their  drapery  and  composition  than  is  com- 
patible with  painting,  and  a fantastic  application  of  an- 
tient  sculpture  and  architecture  characterises  tlie  acces- 
soiius  of  their  pictures.  Mantegna's  principal  works 
are  his  frescoes  at  Mantua,  his  cartoons  of  the  Triumph 
of  C»sar  (now  at  Hampton  Court),  an  altar-piece  in 
the  l.ouvrc,  and  another  in  St.  Zeno  at  Verona.  An  off- 
shoot of  the  Paduan  school  took  root  at  Ferrara,  and  to  it 
bclongctl  Cu!«imu  Tura.  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  Ercolc  Orandi. 
At  Naples  a school  had  also  arisen,  but  its  works  are 
little  known.  Venice  gave  early  promise  of  her  future 
greatness,  and  the  Icn4^ency  to  brilliant  colour  was  very 
s(K)n  visible  in  her  artists.  One  family  of  Murano,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  produced  Antonio,  Barto- 
lomeo. an«l  Luigi  Vivarini.  To  (Jarlo  Crivelli  and  Anto- 
nello  (la  Messina  (who  is  said  to  have  imported  into  Italy 
the  practice,  if  nut  the  secret,  of  oil-painting)  must  be  odded 
the  chief  of  the  old  Venetian  school.  Gmvanni  Bellini  (b. 
1426,  d.  1516).  His  exquisite  pictures  may  take  their  place 
by  tho  side  of  those  of  rorugino  : they  arc  characterise  by 
simple  comnosition,  pure  feeling,  fine  full  forms,  and  a 
brilliancy  or  colour  worthy  of  the  master  of  Titian.  His 
elder  brother,  (Entile  Bellini,  who  visited  Constantinople 
(b.  1421,  d.  1501),  and  several  other  roasters  of  the  school, 
deserve  mention,  particularly  Marco  Basaiti,  VittiH'e  Car- 
paccio, and  Cima  da  ConegUano. 


We  hava'iiov' brought  up  our  account  of  Kalian  painting 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  from  the  schools 
of  Ghirlandaio,  of  Vorocchio,  of  Perugino.  and  of  Bellini, 
were  bursting  forth  M.  Angelo,  I^onardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Giorgione,  and  Titian.  As  the  lives  of  these  painters  have 
a place  under  their  respective  nomes,  wo  shall  brielly 
touch  bore  on  their  position  with  reference  to  the  general 
history  of  art.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  bom  in  1452,  and 
died  tlie  year  before  Raphael,  1519.  In  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  explored  the  anatomical  and  scientific  ground- 
work of  bis  art.  he  anticipated  M.  Angelo,  as  he  rivalled 
him  in  the  varied  application  of  his  genius.  It  is  in 
I.,eon8nlo  that  we  first  recognise  a thorough  feeling  for  the 
roiindness  of  objccU  and  a greater  breadth  and  simplicity 
in  the  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

If  it  be  true  that  Pietro  Perugino  studied  in  the  school  of 
Vorocchio,  Leonardo  may  have  gained  from  him  the  pensive 
and  gentle  conception  of  sacred  subjocU  which  he  combined 
with  so  exqui-iite  a sen<e  fur  beauty  of  form.  In  con- 
junction with  Ixvmnrdo  must  l>o  mentioned  his  fcllow- 
punil  Lorenzo  da  Credi  (d.  1530),  who  imitated  his  style, 
and  paintud  with  great  tenderness  and  purity  of  feeling. 
Bernardino  I.uini  (painted  in  1530)  has  left  at  Milan  and 
elsewhere  many  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to  his 
master.  Ho  was  in  every  respect  the  most  successful  imi- 
tator of  Leonardo.  M.  Angelo  Buonarotti  (b.  1474,d.  1563) 
was  at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  musician. 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio,  he  attained,  by 
twelve  years’ study,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
form.  Ilis  first  work  as  a painter  which  attracted  notice 
was  the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa,  executed  in  rivalry  with 
Leonardo.  In  the  fresenet  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  simple 
grandeur  characterises  the  prophets  and  sibyls:  lessaustcre 
beauty  is  visible  in  some  of  the  compartments  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  whole  is  such  a work  as  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  tlie  union  of  a painter  and  architect.  The 
List  Judgment  displays  the  greatest  power,  but  must  be 
admitted  to  want  a true  Christian  character.  The  God  of 
M.  Angelo  is  a God  of  wrath,  and  the  stem  feehng  of  the 
Old  Testament  pervades  his  works.  He  executed  very  few 
cabinet  pictures ; perhapsn  one  that  can  be  authenticated,  ex- 
cept the  Holy  Family  ‘i  tempera,'  in  tlie  Tribune  at  Florence. 
His  pupil  Marcello  Veniisti  (b.  1515,  d.  1576)  painted 
from  drawings  of  his  master,  and  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo 
supplied  the  groundwork  for  some  of  the  pictures  of  Sebai- 
tian  del  Piorobo;  probably,  among  oiberi,  for  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Hia  most 
independent  pupU  was  Danieic  Ricciarclli,  or  Daniele  da  V ol 
terra  (b.  1509,  a.  1566),  whose  beat  work  ia  the  Descent 
from  the  Croti  in  Santa  Trinitl  dci  Monti. 

Contemporary  with  these  masters  must  be  mentioned 
Baenio  della  Porta  (b.  1469,  d.  1517),  rominonlv  called  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  a Dominican  monk,  and  the  friend  of  Savona- 
rola. Educated  in  the  school  of  Coeitno  RoselU,  he  appears 
to  have  profiled  bv  (he  works  of  Leonardo.  His  pictures 
are  rare  out  of  Italy : they  show  fine  devotional  feeling,  rich 
mellow  colouring,  and  dignity  of  form.  The  best  are  to  be 
seen  in  tho  church  of  San  Romano  at  Lucca  and  in  the 
Pitti  palace. 

Andrea  Vanucchi,  commonly  called  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(b.  1488,  d.  1530),  was  originally  a pupil  of  Pier  di  Coaimo. 
Among  bis  earliest  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  court  of 
the  Scalzo,  and  among  bis  best,  those  in  that  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,  both  at  Florence.  His  easel  pictures  are  not  uncom- 
mon ; a very  good  and  late  one  is  tne  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  at 
Dresden.  His  forms  have  great  breadth  and  simplicity.  In 
1518  Andrua  visited  France,  but  destroyed  his  own  character 
by  returning  to  Italy  in  the  following  year  and  misapplying 
money  belonging  to  Francis  I.  M.  Antonio  Franciabigio  and 
.Jacopo  (Jorurci  (railed  Pontormo)  imitated  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Raphael  Sanzio  of  Urbino  was  the  son  of  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  himself  a painter.  He  was  bom  in  1483  and  died 
in  1520.  No  matter  ever  rivalled  the  tendemees  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  female  forms  or  surpassed  the  power  shown  in  bis 
larger  works.  The  difference  between  his  best  pictures  and 
tho«e  of  other  painters  is  oneof  kind  rather  than  of  degree,  and 
tho  quantity  which  be  produced  in  a short  life  is  as  remark- 
able as  the  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  his  works  can  ^ railed 
ordinary  in  expression  or  careless  in  execution.  In  hia 
Madonnas  he  enhanced  the  simple  beauty  and  pure  feeling 
of  tho  Umbrian  school.  In  his  frescoes  he  riv-allcd  the 
grandeur  of  Buonarotti,  and  in  his  portraits  be  surpassed 
the  truth  and  individuality  of  Titian  or  Vandyke. 
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The  pupiU  of  Raphael  were  numeroua,  and  the  di«- 
peraion  which  followetl  the  aack  of  Romo  by  the  Impe- 
rialitts,in  1527,  spread  their  works  and  influence  far  and  wide 
throughout  Italy.  GiuUo  Pippi,  or  Giulio  Romano  (b.  1491, 
d.  1546),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Raphael's  scholars.  He 
had  painted  a portion  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  fVom  his 
master's  designs.  After  his  death  he  executed  some  very 
remarkable  ones  of  his  own,  at  Mantua,  particularly  those 
representing  the  Fall  of  the  Giants.  Ills  altar-piece  in 
S.  Stefano  at  Genoa  is  a very  fine  work.  His  forms  are 
antique,  but  ho  wanted  the  puro  graco  of  Raphael,  and  in 
his  oil  pictures  the  tone  of  his  shadows  in  the  flesh  is  more 
violet.  Francesco  Primaticcio  (b.  1490,  d.  1570),  who 

Sainted  much  in  France,  was  a pupil  of  Giulio.  Giovanni 
u Udine  <d.  )5f>4)  was  Kaphaol's  principal  assistant  in  the 
execution  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  objects  in  the 
aral>c?ques  of  the  I..o{^ie.  Pierino  Buonaccorsi,  or  Perino 
del  Vaga  (b.  1501,  d.  1547),  painted  at  Gonoa  ; and  Gian 
Fmncrsco  Penni,  sumamed  11  Faltorc  (b.  1486,  d.  1526), 
carrieil  thn  principles  of  Raphael's  school  to  Naples.  . 
Tiraoleo  dclln  Vit^  of  Urbino  (b.  1470,  d.  1524),  and  Bar*  i 
tolomeo  Ramenghi.  or  II  Bagnacavallo,  came  from  the  school 
of  F.  Francia  to  that  of  Raphael,  and  the  latter  returned  to 
Bologna.  Bonvonuto  Tisio,  surnamed  Garofnlo  (b.  1481, 
d.  1 559),  came  from  Ferraro,  and  carrietl  back  thither  what 
hi*  had  acquirc<lat  Rome.  His  pictures  are  not  uncommon, 
and  often  exireiooly  beautiful  in  their  composition  and  the 
expression  of  their  heads.  Dosso  Dossi  (b.  1474,  d.  1556) 
ami  his  brother  were  conterapornries  of  Garofalo  in  the 
school  of  Ferrari.  Finally,  among  Iho  pupils  of  Raphael 
must  he  rcckoneil  the  Netherlander  Michael  Coxis.of  whom 
we  shall  speak  herenHer.  In  the  mean  time  a second 
Sienese  school  had  arisen.  Jacopo  Pacchinrotto  was  a 
successful  imitator  of  Pietro  Perugino.  Giantonio  Uozxi, 
oomimmly  called  11  Sodoraa  (b.  I4HU,  d.  1554),  seems  to 
have  been  iiiHuenced  by  Leonardo  ; his  forms  arc  feminine 
and  graceful,  with  considerable  power  of  expression.  His 
best  works  are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Domenico  of  Siena,  and  at 
the  convent  of  M.  Ulivcio  Maggiore.  Domenico  Bocca* 
fumi,  surnamed  Mecchoriiio  (b.  1549),  worked  with  Razzi. 
His  forms  arc  good  and  his  colouring  pleasing.  The  inlaid 
pavement  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena  is  principally  from  his 
designs.  Baldassare  Pcriirzi  (b.  1481,  d.  1536)  is  better 
known  as  an  architect  than  a painter. 

To  turn  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Antonio  Allegri,  or,  from 
his  birth-place.*  Coreggio'  (b.  1494,  d.  1534).  probably  was 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Mantegna,  but  after  the  death  of 
Andrea.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  art  seems  so  premature 
as  Iho  stylo  of  Cur^gio.  His  expression,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  ofien  borders  on  affectation.  His  early  picture  at  Dresden 
■hows  the  samo  colouring  which  he  afterwards  carried  to 
such  perfection.  No  other  artist  ever  played  with  light 
and  shadow  os  he  was  wont  to  do.  His  half  tones  and  his 
reflected  lights  produce  (he  effect  of  illusion.  He  knew  his 
power,  and  delighted  in  displaying  it  in  the  conquest  of  difh- 
culiies  from  which  other  ma.itors  shrank.  The  finest  works 
of  Coreggio  are,  the  Notte  end  other  pictures  at  Dresden  ; 
his  St.  Jerome  at  Paima;  (he  frescoes  in  the  cathetlral  of 
that  city,  and  in  the  convent  of  St.  Paul.  Those  purchased 
fh>ro  tlie  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  the  National  Gallery, 
especially  the  Ecce  Homo,  arc  excellent  specimoni  of  the 
roaster.  The  tendency  to  affectation  visible  in  Coreggio 
wa.s  a dangerous  legacy  to  the  school  of  Parma,  and  its  evil 
conaeqiiences  are  especially  visible  in  ibew'orksof  Fnn* 
cesco  Mazzuoli.  or  11  Parmigianino  (b.  1503,  d.  1540),  to 
whom  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  great  power  and 
great  feeling  for  beauty. 

Thu  Roman  School  had  cultivated  beauty  of  form  and 
composition,  Coreggio  perfected  chiaroscuro,  and  it  was  in 
Venice  that  colouring  allained  its  highest  pitch.  We  have 
remarked  the  tendency  to  brilliant  local  tints  in  the  latter 
school  at  a very  early  period.  Giorgio  Barbarelli  da  CasieU 
franco,  or  Giorgione  <b.  1477,  d.  1511)  steeped  in  a rich 
glow  of  mellow  light  thosu  full  forms  of  Venetian  beauty 
which  hold  a middle  place  between  the  clumsiness  of  (he 
Flemings  and  tho  more  slender  outlines  of  the  other 
Italian  schools.  The  most  eminent  of  Gioi^ione’s  scholars 
was  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (b.  1485,  d.  1547).  His  por- 
traits are  very  grand,  and  his  historical  pictures,  like  our 
Raising  of  l^zarus,  combine  the  design  of  M.  Angelo 
with  Venetian  colour.  The  strie  of  Giorgione  had  const' 
derable  inttuence  on  Jacopo  Wlma  Vecchio  and  on  his 
feilow'pupil  Tiziono  VecoUio  (b.  1477,  d.  1576). 


We  posleM  in  England  good  ipecimeni  of  Titian's 
works,  especially  in  the  National,  the  Bridgewater,  and 
Filzwilliam  Galleries  (at  Cambridge).  The  brilliancy  of 
his  high  lights  and  the  ruddy  transparency  of  the  skin  in 
his  desh  are  most  marvellous ; his  large  compositions,  w hich, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  executed  in  oil  instead 
of  fresco,  must  be  seen  at  Venice.  It  is  impi>ssible  to 
conceive  more  delicious  landscapes  than  those  of  his  back' 
grounds,  or  more  reality  than  animates  his  portraits. 
Bonifozio  <b.  1491,  d.  1553),  Andrea  Sebiavonefb.  1522,  d. 
1582),  and  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  called  ii  Morctio  of  Brescia 
(b.  1564),  worediatinguished  iniitatorsofTitian.  Gio.  Batiata 
Morone.  an  admirable  portrait-painter  (b.  1526,  d.  1578), 
was  a pupil  of  Morotto.  Pordenone  <b.  1484,  d.  1539)  ancl 
Paris  Bordonc  (b.  15U0,  d.  1570)  are  remarkable  for  tho 
softness  and  riolmeas  of  their  colouring  and  the  expression 
! of  their  heads,  especially  in  portraits.  Tho  most  produc' 
tive  painter  of  the  whole  Venetian  school,  which  maintained 
its  original  character  and  force  for  a considerable  period, 
was  Jacopo  Robusti,  called,  from  his  father's  trade.  H Tinto* 
retto  (h.  1512,  d.  1594).  He  painted  much  by  lamp-light, 
and  thus  acquired  a blackneas  in  liia  shadows  which  is 
sometimes  unpleasing,  but  his  own  facility  of  execution 
was  tho  real  bane  of  his  reputation.  Some  of  his  works, 
such  as  tho  Crucifixion,  in  the  school  of  St.  Koche  at 
Venice,  ore  as  laroo  as  scenes  in  a<heatre,  and  his  pictures 
are  most  unequaTT 

At  Verona,  Paolo  Caliari,  or  Paolo  Veronese  (b,  1528, 
d.  1588),  applied  in  a peculiar  way  tho  principles  of  the 
Venetian  masters.  The  brilliancy  of  his  banquets  and 
festal  scenes  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  full  effect  is  given 
to  the  force  of  his  local  tints  and  richness  of  his  stuffs  by 
the  c«ol  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  backgrounds.  The 
best  specimens  of  his  works  are,  the  large  picture  in  tho 
Louvre,  Christ  at  I..evi’a  table  in  the  Doge's  palace,  and 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Christ's  feet  in  the  Durazzo  palace  at 
Genoa.  Hia  son  and  scholar  Carlo  Caliari  was  far  inferior 
to  his  father.  The  family  of  Da  Ponte,  from  Bassano,  pro* 
duoed  three  painters.  Jacopo,  the  father  (b.  1510, d.  I592>, 
after  studying  at  Venice,  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
(tainted  innumerable  representations  of  country  and  houae- 
hold  life,or  sacred  scenes  disguised  as  such,  in  a strong  and 
rich  colouring.  His  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Leandro,  have 
left  some  good  pictures  at  Venice. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  art  appeared 
destined  to  decline.  Venice  was  in  some  degree  an  excep' 
tion;  but  at  Florence,  exaggerated  anatomical  display,  the 
attitudes  of  academic  mudels,  and  bard  opaque  colour  are 
the  charactoristirs  of  many  of  those  masters  who  thought 
they  were  following  M.  Angelo.  Such  for  the  most  part, 
at  least  in  their  historical  pictures,  were  Giorgio  Vasari,  the 
historian  of  painting  (b.  1512,  d.  1574),  Angiolo  Bronzino 
(b.  1501,  d.  1570),  and  Alessandro  Allori.  his  scholar,  also 
called  Bronzino  (b.  1535,  d.  1607).  While  Giuseppe Cesari, 
surnamed  the  Cavalicre  d'Arpino  (h.  1560.  d.  1640).  enjoyeil 
a great  reputation  at  Rome,  Prospero  Fontana  (b.  1512) 
and  his  daughter  Lavinia,  with  several  other  masters,  were 
distinguished  at  Bologna ; but  the  real  spirit  of  art  had  fled. 
Empty  conventional  forms  and  facility  of  execution  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  place  of  the  sterling  Qualities  of  the 
drier  roasters,  who  were  often  doapised  as  (try,  banh,  and 
formal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu^,  the  re-action 
from  tlie  Reformation  which  pervaded  the  I^oman  Church 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  arts  also.  The  Jesuits  were  fast  re- 
covering the  ground  lost  in  what  maybe  railed  the  heathen 
days  of  the  papacy. 

Wiestrina  spiritualised  (be  music  of  the  church,  and  (he 
Carreocis  to  a certain  extent  revived  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
ing. The  founder  of  their  school  was  the  uncle  Ludovico 
(hr  1555.  d.  1619),  a pupil  of  Prospero  Fontana  and  Tinto- 
retto. His  nephew  Annibale  (b.  1560,  d.  1609)  and  Agoslino 
(b.  1556,  d.  16UI)  zealously  seconded  his  efforts,  and  tliey 
opened  an  academy  at  Bologna.  The  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  nature  was  united  to  the  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  each  roost  distinguished 
master— a principle  from  which  they  derived  the  name  of 
the  Eclectic  school,  and  which  of  itself  can  lead  to  little.  It 
appears  indeed  incompatible  with  (be  unity  and  individual 
feeling  necessary  for  a work  of  art.  They  succcerled  how« 
ever  in  elevating  the  character  of  painting  far  above  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  hands  of  their  immediate  predecetsora. 
and  joined  earnestnesa  and  devotional  feiding  to  great 
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technical  exoelUnc*.  Ludovico  baa  the  merit  of  being  the 
teacher;  Agostino  painted  iese  than  the  other  two,  and  An* 
nibale  is  without  doubt  the  most  dislinguiihed.  His  fres- 
coes in  the  Palaszo  Farnese  at  Rome,  and  his  pictures  in 
tlia  gallery  at  Bologna,  especially  the  former,  give  the  best 
idea  of  his  real  worth.  From  this  school  of  the  Carracci 
issued  a scries  of  great  masters,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  roost  eminent.  Domenico  Ztmpieri,  or  Doroenichino 
(b.  ISSI.d.  ir>41).  in  whose  works  a thorough  feeling  for 
beauty  and  groat  strength  of  conception  and  execution  are 
visible.  His  most  celebrated  oil  picture  is  the  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  however  the  com- 
position is  partially  imitated  from  Agoslino  Carracci ; his 
best  frescoes  are  that  in  the  csuhedral  at  Fano,  m Su  Luigi 
at  Rome,  and  (hose  at  GroUa-fcrrala.  Like  Annibale  Car- 
racci, he  was  an  admirable  landscape-painter.  Francesco 
Albani  (b.  157K.  d.  1660)  painted  Cupids  and  groups  of  a 
mythological  character,  which  seldom  rise  above  pruUineu. 
His  best  scholars  were  Gio.  Batista  Mola  (b.  Carlo 

Cignani  {b.  1628.  d.  1719k  and  Andrea  Saoebi  (b.  1694,  d. 
16Ce).  A very  fins  picture  by  (ho  last  master  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Carlo  Maralta  (b.  1626,  d.  1713)  was  his  scholar. 
Guido  Reni  (b.  1674,  d.  1642)  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
Bolognese  school.  His  conception  of  beauty,  formed  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  antioue,  would  be  more  aatisfactory 
if  it  possessed  more  indiriaual  life,  and  was  free  from  the 
Komewhat  insipid  sameness  of  a mere  abstraction.  In  his 
esrlv  works  be  painted  with  ^vat  strength.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  the  larn  PieU,  and  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  Gallery  at  Bologna,  belong  to  this  period.  The  Aurora, 
in  the  Palazso  Rospiglioai,  is  of  bis  middle  style,  when  be 
painted  with  a warmer  colouring  than  in  his  later  works,  in 
which  the  tone  is  oAen  leaden,  and  the  forms,  Usough 
beautiful,  are  vague  and  spiritlesa.  Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri, 
sumamed  Guenuno  da  Cento  (b.  1590,  d.  1666))  showed 
perhaps  greater  power  of  expressing  passion  than  Guido, 
and  was  &s  attracted  by  an  iaeal  type.  In  bis  early  works 
there  is  a force  ond  fullness  of  shadow,  which  was  exchanged 
afterwards  for  a lighter  and  milder  manner.  Hts  Su  William 
at  Bologna,  and  8t.Thomas  in  the  Vatican,  ace  good  speci- 
mens of  (be  former ; the  Abraham  and  Hagar,  at  Milan,  of 
the  latter  style.  Guereino  holds  a sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  the  Eclectic  school  and  the  Naturalists.  In  the 
bands  of  Lanfranco  (b.  1681,  d.  1647)  painting  again  dege- 
nermled  into  a mere  handicraft,  with  groat  exaggeration, 
but  little  real  expreasion.  Gio.  Batista  Solvi  (b.  1696.  d. 
16i5),  called  from  bia  birthplace  Sasso  ferrato,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a pupil  of  Domemchino.  His  pictures  have  no 
great  depth  or  foroe.  but  show  considerable  beauty  without 
Sedation. 

Another  Eclectic  school,  that  of  the  Procaedni.  arose  at 
Milan,  which  produced,  among  other  masters,  Gio.  Batista 
Crespi  (b.  1667,  d.  1653)  and  bis  son  Daniele.  At  Roms, 
Federigo  Baroocio  of  Urbino  (b.  162b,  d.  1612)  imitated  the  , 
style  of  Coreggio.  Uis  best  followers  were  Ludovico  Cardi 
da  Cigolifb.  1669.  d.  161.3),  and  Crisiofanu  AUori,  a son  of 
Alejandro  (b.  1677,  d.  1621).  The  Judith  of  the  latter,  in 
the  Pitti,  is  a very  fine  picture.  Carlo  Dolci  (b.  1616,  d. 
1686)  followed  much  the  same  course  as  Sasso-forrato,  but 
not  ^ways  with  as  little  affectation.  A high  finish  and 
smooth  cold  colour  often  hold  the  place  of  higher  qualities 
Pietro  BercttinidaCortona(b.  1696, d.  I669)laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  empty  mannerism  in  Italian  art  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  latter  pert  of  Uie  seventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Opposed  to  the  Eclectic  schools  were  those  masters  who 
seem  to  have  imagined  that  a true  imitatiou  of  nature  con- 
aisled  in  appropriating  to  every  and  any  subject  the  first 
forms  which  came  in  their  way,  instead  of  selecting  such  as 
thoroughly  suited  the  conception  of  the  particular  scene  to 
be  treated,  and  imitating  those  as  closely  as  possible — too 
closely  it  cannot  be.  The  vague  notion  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  indiscriminately  copying  vulgar  nature  on 
thu  other,  are  opposite  and  equally  fatal  errors.  The  leader 
of  the  ' Naturalists’  was  Mich.  Angelo  Amerigbi  da  Cara- 
vaggio (b.  1669,  d.  1609),  whose  force  of  execution  was  very 
great,  and  who  often  rose  to  real  pathos  in  his  expression. 
Among  his  scholars  were  two  Frenchmen,  Valentin  and 
Vouet.  At  Naples,  where  the ' Naturalists  ’ opposed  in  the 
most  violent  manner  all  encroachments  of  the  other  school, 
Giuseppe  Ribera,  or  Lo  Spagnoleilo  (b.  1692,  d.  1666),  has 
left  in  at.  Martino  a masterly  Descent  front  the  Cross.  Tliere 
0 m him  much  that  nmindie  ut  of  hit  oetive  country.  He 


was  dark  and  powerful  in  bis  ahadowi,  and  shrunk  from  the 
representation  of  no  scene  however  horrible.  Salvator  Rosa 
(b.  1616,  d.  1673)  was  a man  of  most  varied  powers.  His 
landscapes  (often  wild  scenes  in  the  Apennines)  and  bis 
battle-pieces  are  best  known  and  superior  to  his  historical 
pictures.  Luca  Giordano,  surnamod  * Fa  Prosto’  (b.  1632, 
d.  1 7U6),  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  soveuteentb  cen- 
tury. We  ought  to  mention  that  at  Venice  during  that 
period,  though  art  undoubtedly  declined,  still  much  that  is 
good  may  bo  found  in  the  works  of  Jacopo  Palma  the  younger 
n>.  1644,  d.  1628),  and  in  those  of  Alessandro  Varotari,  or  11 
Paduvanino  (b.  167U,  d.  1669).  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Antonio  Canale  (b.  1697,  d.  1768)  and  his  nephew  Remardo 
Bellolto  or  Canaletto  (b.  1724,  d.  1780)  executed  those 
well-known  views  w hich  have  never  been  exceeded  for  truth 
and  out-door  effect. 

jSvrthern  Schools. — Illuminated  MSS.  still  remain  as 
monuments  of  German  art  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  marriage  of  Olhu  II.  (978-983)  with  the  Greek  priucesa 
Tbeophama  probably  gave  the  (^rroan  artists  access  to  the 
technioel  skill  of  the  Byzantines.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  Uiirtcenlh  centuries  visible 
signs  of  new  lifo  in  art  begin  to  show  themselves.  In  the 
‘Parrival’of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  wibo  lived  early  in 
the  thirteenth  ceutury,  the  painters  of  Culogne  and  Maes- 
tricbl  are  especially  raeutioned,  and  the  figures  of  the  Apoa- 
tles,  one  of  which  besrs  the  date  1224,  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Ursula  in  tlie  former  city,  are  probably  the  oldest  German 
pictures  extant.  In  (he  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (1346-78) 
artiste  seem  to  have  existed  in  Bohemia;  but  towards  the 
close  of  tbc  fourteenth  century  the  school  of  Cologne  was 
the  most  distinguished.  Moister  Wilhelm  U spoken  of  by 
a contemporary  chronicler,  in  1389,  as  the  best  master  of 
his  day.  Pictures  of  hit  aro  to  bo  seen  in  St  Castor  at 
(^blunz,  St  Clara  in  Cologne,  and  in  tbc  Buisser^  collet' 
tion.  The  great  altar-piece,  formerW  in  the  chapel  of  the 
town-hall,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Mcister  Siephan,  and  bears  Uie  date 
1410.  The  richness  of  tbeculouriug  rivals  that  of  Giorgione, 
aud  thu  dignity  and  beauty  of  tlie  V irgin  are  most  remark- 
able. A branch  of  the  Cologne  school  appears  in  West- 
phalia in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  No  con- 
nection has  bceu  traced  between  the  German  and  old 
Flemish  masters,  though  such  probably  existed.  Hubert 
and  John  van  Eyck  (b.  1366,  d.  1426,  and  b.  1409,  d.  1446) 
united  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  old  Christian  type  wiih 
a close  imitation  of  external  nature  and  a homely  strength 
characteristic  of  their  country.  Their  sister  Margaret  also 
was  an  artist.  John  vau  Eyck  may  be  said  to  have  ‘ re- 
published,’ though  hp  probably  did  nut  invent  ^lainling  in 
Oil.  The  great  work  of  tbc  two  brothers  was  the  altar-piece 
in  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  paiuted  for  Judocus  van  Vyt.  Jt  con- 
sisted uf  a centre  picture  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lamb,  sur- 
roouutcd  by  (ro<l  the  Faiher,  the  Vii-gin,  and  Su  John,  and 
flanked  by  folding  shutters,  all  relating  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject. The  different  parts  of  this  painting,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  grandest  productions  of  mcxlcrn  art,  are  now 
separated.  The  upper  and  middle  portions  remain  at 
Ghent;  the  others  arc  at  Berlin.  Michael  Coxis  executed 
a copy  of  it  for  Philip  II.,  which  is  still  mure  scattered.  The 
school  of  Van  Eyck  was  fcriilo  in  good  painters;  among 
them  Were  Gerard  van  Mecran,  Hugo  van  der  (some 
of  whose  pictures  are  lo  be  found  iu  Italy),  Roger  vaa 
Brugge,  and  more  especially  his  pupil  Hans  Hemling  or 
Memliiig.  Some  beautiful  works  of  this  last  master  ore 
preserved  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bruges, of  which  he  waa 
an  inmute  about  the  year  1479.  Towards  the  close  of  tbo 
fifteenth  ceutury  wc  find  a kindred  school  to  that  of  Flan- 
ders existing  at  Cologne;  and  the  same  feelii^  may  be 
traced  in  the  engravings  and  pictures  of  Martin  ^dioen.  or 
Schbngauer  of  Colmar,  w'ho  painted  about  1460.  Haus 
Holbein  the  elder,  of  Augsburg,  worked  about  1609,  but  it 
was  ut  Niirnberg  that  tbo  Gorman  school  displayed  its  full 
power.  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  of  that  city  (b.  1434,  d. 
I6S9X  was  the  master  of  Albert  Diirer  (b.  1471,  d.  162e>,  a 
painter  who  Karcely  shrinks  from  comparison  with  any  of 
bis  great  Italian  contemporaries. 

The  earliest  undoubted  picture  of  Diirer’s  is  bis  own  por- 
trait in  the  Florence  Gallery  ; among  his  latest  and  most  as- 
suredly his  finest  works  are  iho  Apostles,  now  in  tho  Mu- 
nich Collection.  In  1606,  Diiror  visited  Venice,  but  the 
Venetian  school  does  not  seem  lo  have  excr<‘ise<i  so  much 
infiueDce  over  him  as  that  of  Flaoders  probably  did  in  a 
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jotmief  undertaken  at  a later  period  (1S20>1).  Of  Durer'i 
exoallenca  ai  an  enffraver  we  need  not  apeak  here.  The 
uhncipal  artiaU  of  the  Number^  achool,  after  ila 
Nader,  were  Hans  ▼.  Kiihnbach,  Henry  Alde^frever,  ^r- 
tholomew  Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  and  George  Pens.  The 
last  became  a pupil  of  Raphael.  In  Saxony.  Lucas  Cranach 
(b.  1472,  d.  1653)  was  court  painter  to  the  three  electors, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  Frederic  the 
Mafnanimous.  He  accompanied  the  first  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1493,  and  shared  lue  prison  of  the  last  after  the 
battle  of  MUhIberg  (1647).  At  a later  period  he  was  bur- 
gomaster of  Wittenberg  and  a friend  of  Luther,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  Ton  Bora  he  contributed  to  bring  about. 
His  pictures  are  fanciful,  and  the  features  of  his  females 
most  singular.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  son.  was  aUo  a painter. 
In  Holland  we  ought  to  notice  Cornelius  EngelbrcchUen 
(b.  149S,  d.  16.13).  and  hU  more  celebrated  pupil  Lucas  of 
Leyden  (b.  1494.  d.  1513);  and  we  must  close  our  notice  of 
the  old  German  school  with  Hans  Hull)ein  the  vounger 
(b.  1498,  d.  1554),  who  came  from  Basle  to  England,  whore 
he  died  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIIT.  Must  of  nis  portraits 
remain  in  this  country.  The  Dresden  Gallery  possesses  a 
beautiful  picture  by  him  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
family  of  Jacob  Meyer  of  Basle  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

In  looking  at  the  general  character  of  the  old  German 
masters,  we  see  a rigour  of  conception  and  power  of  techni- 
cal execution  equal  to  any  exhibited  by  the  Italiann;  but 
they  are  the  ‘ Romantic*  school  contrasted  with  the  ' Classic.’ 
The  medium  through  which  they  saw  nature  was  more 
tinged  with  the  individual  and  national  peculiarity  of  each 
artist ; and  there  is  risible  in  almost  all  their  works  a cer- 
tain whimsical  and  fantattic  feeling  tolallv  different  from 
anything  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Florentine  or  ^ienene  painters. 
We  mutt  paas  briefly  over  (^uintin  Mestvs,  the  blacksmith 
of  Antwerp  (b.  1460,  d.  1629),  whose  Misers  at  Windsor 
are  well  known.  The  later  works  of  John  Mabuse  (b.  1499, 
d.  1662)  and  the  pictures  of  Michael  Coxis  (b.  1497,  d.  1692) 
show  thot  forced  imitation  of  the  Italians  which  cliarac- 
terieee  the  transition  from  the  old  Flemish  to  the  school  of 
Brabant.  This  tendency  is  more  strongly  marked  in  Franz 
Floris  (b.  1620.  d.  1670),  in  the  elder  and  younger  Francks 
(b.  1544,  d.  1516  i b.  1680,  d.  1642),  in  Bernard  van  Orlev 
(b.  about  1490),  and  Otho  Veniui  (b.  1556.  d.  1634),  the 
maater  of  Rubens.  The  works  of  these  artists  and  their 
contemporaries  are  deficient  in  independence  and  genuine 
feeling,  thou<^  they  interest  us  as  being  the  groundwork  of 
the  school  of  Rubens. 

The  Spanish  Netherlands,  rescued  from  Protestantism  by 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  prince  of  Parma,  witnessed,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  levcnteenth  century,  a revival  of 
painting  more  striking  perhaps  than  that  ejected  by  the 
Carracci.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577, 
and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640.  After  leaving  tl>e  school  of 
Otho  Venius,  be  visited  Italy,  and  studied  particularly  the 
works  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese.  His  earlier  pictures  are 
more  attractive  than  those  which  were  executed  when  the 
overwhelming  number  of  commissions  obliged  hire  to  em- 
ploy unsparingly  tho  pencil  of  bis  pupils.  The*De«icent 
from  the  Cross,*  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  its  com- 
panion, are  deservedly  cited  an  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  master.  His  works  may  be  studied  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  museum  and  church  of  Antwerp,  in  tire  gal- 
lery of  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  Munich.  In  our  own 
country,  the  Blenheim  eulloclion  is  peculiarly  rich  in  first- 
rate  pictures  by  Rubens.  He  is  equally  great  in  history,  in 
lundsimpe,  and  in  portrait.  To  complain  that  the  fire  of  his 
genius  was  not  chastened  as  m the  great  Italian  roaslers,  is 
to  wish  that  the  artist  bad  been  a alfferent  individual  from 
wbat  be  was  formed  to  be.  When  we  look  at  Rubens’s 
wocka,  their  facility  of  execution,  their  energy,  and  their 
brilliancy  burry  us  beyond  such  considerations;  when  we 
think  of  them,  we  mav  regret  that  his  forms  are  often  ill- 
selected,  and  that  the  brute  animal  vigour  of  his  bacchanals 
is  pushed  to  coarseness. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  was  Antony 
van  Dyok  (b.  1699,  d.  1641).  At  first  he  imitated  closely 
the  peculiarities  of  bis  master,  but  after  his  residence  in 
Italy  ho  adopted  a more  tranquil  tone  of  feeling  and  soberer 
colour.  His  historical  pictures  are  very  fine,  but  not  equal 
ill  their  way  to  the  numerous  aud  admirable  portraits,  many 
of  which  were  executed  during  a residence  in  England,  and 
still  remain  to  thia  country. 

Of  the  other  scheUrs  m Rubensi  fsw  did  more  than  imi- 


(ale  and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  outward  characteristics 
of  their  lender.  Tlie  best  among  them  were  Jacob  Jordaens 
(b.  1694,  d.  1678)  and  Gasper  de  Grayer  (b.  1685.  d.  1669). 

In  Holland,  Michael  Mirevelt  (b.  1367,  d.  1641 ) and  Frans 
Half  (b.  1584,  d.  1666)  painted  hUlory  and  piortralts.  espe- 
cially the  latter,  with  jgreat  success.  Barthol-  van  der  Heist 
(b.  1613,  d.  1670)  approached  very  closely  to  Vandyck  in 
colour.  His  finest  work,  the  Festival  given  by  the  Burgher- 
guard  of  Amsterdam  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  is  in  the  museum  of  lhatoitv.  Another  excellent 
picture  of  smaller  dimensions  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  great  roaster  of  the  Dutch  school  however  was 
Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (b.  1606,  d.  1674).  In  bis  por- 
traits and  ideal  heads  we  find  the  most  wonderful  truth 
and  dignity,  but  his  peculiar  power  consisteil  in  a mas- 
tery of  light  and  shade,  which  rendered  tho  lowest  subjects 
vehicles  lor  high  and  poetical  feeling.  The  depth  and 
brilliancy  thus  producea  seem  hardly  attainable  by  mure 
colour  on  a flat  opaque  surface,  and  when  we  look  at  his 
numerous  etchings,  we  marvel  still  more  how  his  needle  on 
the  topper  has  almost  surpassed  his  pencil  on  the  canvas. 
Conscious  of  his  power  to  attain  sublimity  by  li^ht  and 
shade  alone,  he  seems  often  to  have  rejoiced  m showing  how 
that  one  charm  could  make  us  be^less  of  coarseness  of 
conception  anti  meanness  of  form.  Rembrandt's  primupal 
pupils  and  imitators  wete  Gerbrand  van  den  Recklumt  (b 
1621.  d.  1674),  Ferd.  Bol  (b.  16M,  d.  1681).  who  excelled  in 
portrait,  Nicholas  Maas  (b.  1632,  d.  1693),  and  Salomon 
Koning  (b.  1609).  Of  another  pupil,  Gerard  Dow,  we  shall 
speak  imroediatelv. 

It  is  necessary  lust  to  mention  Gerard  Honihorst,  called 
by  the  Italians  <3herardo  delle  Notti  (b.  1692.  d.  1660),  who 
imitated  Caravaggio  and  the  Italian  ‘Naturalists.’  His 
efTeols  of  torch  and  candle  light  are  much  celebrated. 
rard  Lairet^  (b.  1 640,  d.  1 7 1 1)  is  best  described  as  a Flemish 
imitator  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Adrian  van  der  WerifT  (b. 
1669,  d.  1722)  has  little  to  recommend  him  besides  a finish 
and  smoothness  of  surfkce,  to  which  higher  qualities  arc  sa- 
crificed: his  human  figures  present  the  texture  of  ivory 
rather  than  of  flesh,  with  much  affectation  and  htfle  genuine 
expression  of  passion  or  character. 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  roasters  who  are  most  distin- 
guished in  what  is  called  ‘Genre,’  a word  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a substitute  and  still  more  difficult  to  fur- 
niah  a definition.  The  subject  may  be  real  or  fletUiouB,  but 
if  the  picture  is  on  a small  scale,  and  the  object  of  the 
artist  has  been  the  expression  of  humour,  or  the  prelliness 
of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade;  if  those  qualities  which 
are  accessories  in  great  works  bsve  been  to  him  ends,  then 
it  seems  to  come  within  the  negative  class,  designated  by 
the  French  wonl  used  above.  It  is  the  popular  side,  the 
every-day  life  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  tne  epie  grandeur 
of  historical  or  the  enthusiasm  of  devotional  works. 

Peter  Breughel  the  elder  (b.  1610,  d.  1670)  was  called 
Boor-Breughcl,  from  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures, 
as  his  son.  Peter  Breughel  the  younger,  obtained  the  natuo 
of  HcU  Breughel,  from  the  fantastic  scenes  which  he  por- 
trayed. The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  was  in  like  man- 
ner a favourite  subject  of  the  elder  Teniers  (b.  1682,  d. 
1649),  who  by  no  means  equalled  his  son  and  pupil  David 
Teniers  (b.  1610,  d.  1690)  in  those  scenes  of  merry-making 
and  peasant-life  for  which  be  is  so  celebrated.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  comfort  with  which  his 
single  figures  sit  and  smoke,  or  the  drunken  gaiety  of  his 
larger  assemblies.  His  colour  is  cool  and  his  touch  firm 
and  vigorous.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  imitating 
the  works  of  masters  of  a difierent  cast.  In  Adrian  van 
Ostade  (b.  161U.  d.  1695)  we  have  (he  same  subjects  treated 
in  a warmer  and  more  mellow  tone,  but  perhaps  with  leas 
individual  truth  and  character,  though  with  greater  atten- 
tion (u  general  effect,  than  by  Teniers.  Isaac  van  Ostade 
painted  fower  interiors,  and  followed  his  brother's  style, 
with  less  success,  lire  humour  of  Adrian  Brouwer 
(h.  1608,  d.  1640),  who  is  reported  to  have  mixed  deeply  in 
the  scenes  which  be  painted,  is  of  a broader  cost.  In  Jan 
Steen  (b.  1636,  d.  1689)  there  arc  satirical  touches  and  a 
genuine  comic  unity  which  equal  Hogarth.  The  picture  m 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  gallery  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  those  qualities.  There  is  anotberdepartroentof 'Genre.’ 
which  bears  (he  same  relation  to  tho  drinking-bouta  of 
Teniers  or  Brouwer  that  genteel  comedv  does  to  broad 
farce.  In  this  Gerard  Terburg  and  Gerard  Dow  stand  pre- 
emiuent.  The  former (b.  1608,^  168l}threwinlothe scenes 
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which  btt  represented  a delicacy  of  feelinfr  and  a sort  of  do*  | 
corum  which  add  ereatly  to  the  value  of  his  execution  and  i 
high  finish.  Of  Hiis  kind  are  the  cuivhrated  Satin  Gown,  I 
engraved  by^VilIe»  the  Trumpotcr  at  Munich,  and  the  Ca- 
valier and  Lady  in  the  Louvre.  Gerard  1>jw  (b.  1613,  d. 
1680)  was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  from  w hom  he  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  and  a feeling  for 
general  effoct  which  preserved  his  uluboialo  execution  from 
all  tediousness,  while  he  secured  by  it  a wonderful  reality  in 
the  household  sceneswhirb  he  delighted  to  point,  lusome 
of  his  pictures,  as  in  that  of  (ho  Dropsical  Lady,  there  is 
great  pathos.  Gabriel  Meizu  (b.  1616,  d.  1668)  was  the 
best  imitator  of  Terburg.  Franz  Miens,  a scholar  of  Ge- 
rard Dow  (b.  I63S,  (L  1681),  equalled  his  master  in  fineness  of 
finUli,  but  not  in  genuine  feeling.  Cas)iarNctschcr  (b.  1639, 
<L  1684}  and  Eglou  ^an  der  Necr  (b.  1643,  d.  17U3)  painted 
in  llie  same  style.  Tho  interiors  of  Peter  van  Hooghe  (b. 
1669,  d.  1722)  are  nimarkable  for  magical  efTecLs  of  light 

Tho  great  Italian  painters  Giorgione  and  Titian  were 
adiuirablu  in  landscape.  Annibole  Curacci  and  Dumeiii* 
cbiiiu  have  left  excellent  pictures  in  this  department  But 
as  if  the  ugliness  of  the  country  stimulated  its  natives  to 
study  all  the  aids  which  make  an  ordinary  scene  pictur^ue, 
it  was  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland  that  laudsi'ape  painting 
was  most  cultivated.  In  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  the  back- 
grounds are  often  elaborately  imilale<l  from  nature:  Jua- 
uhiiu  Patenier  (b.  1487}  and  lleiri  de  Bles  (b.  1480.  d.  1560) 
executed  works  in  which  the  landscape  claims  an  indcpciid- 
eut  existence  and  the  figures  have  already  become  accesso- 
ries. John  Breughel,  or  * Velvet-Brcughel  ' (b.  1669,  d. 
1626),  copied  w'ilh  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  variety  of 
vegetation.  Contcni)>urai'y  with  Annibale  Carracci  there 
lived  at  Rome  a Flemish  artist,  Paul  Bril  (b.  1 664,  d.  1626), 
who  forms  a sort  of  link  between  the  landscape  painters  of 
tho  north  and  south. 

In  that  kind  of  InmUcapo  the  excellence  of  which  con- 
sists in  grandeur  and  the  form  of  the  large  musses,  Nicolas 
Poussin  led  the  way.  He  was  followed  by  Ga«par  Dughet. 
or  Poussin  (b.  16UU,  d.  1663),  and  Sebastian  Hotirdon  (b. 
1616,  d.  1671).  Claude  Gelcu  was  a native  of  Lorraine  (b. 
1600,  d.  1G62);  be  was  the  first  educated  by  A.  Tassi,  a 
scholar  of  P.  Bnl,  but  nature,  and  nature  alone,  taught  him 
to  tinge  his  graceful  forms  of  foliage  and  his  rippling  water 
with  tlie  cool  pearlv  hue  of  morning  or  the  rich  glow  of  an 
Italian  evening,  tits  pictures  acqiuicd  m his  lifetimo  the 
value  which  they  have  over  since  maintained. 

The  style  of  Claude  reacted  oti  tho  Low  Countries.  Her- 
mann Swinevelt  (b.  1620,  d.  1680>wns  his  pupil:  Juhn 
Both  (b.  1610.  d.  1661)  and  Adam  Pynackcr  (b.  1621,  d. 
1673)  were  painters  of  the  same  character.  The  Dutch 
landscape  painters  kept  closer  to  Northern  nature:  such  are 
tho  works  of  John  van  Goyen  <b.  1696,  d.  1666);  gcneially 
low  sea  coasts,  executed  in  a brown  transparent  tone.  An- 
thony VValerluo  (b.  1618,  d.  1600)  is  better  known  by  his 
admirable  etchings  than  by  hU  pictures. 

The  genius  of  Rembrandt  exeiriscd  considerablo  influ- 
ence oscr  landscape.  But  the  leaders  of  this  particular 
si'hool  were  Jacob  Ruisdael  (b.  1636,  d.  1681)and  his  pupil 
Mindert  Hobbema  (b.  1611).  Tho  best  works  of  these 
wasters  carry  us  into  tho  depth  of  the  forest  and  convey 
that  sort  of  lonely  feeling  which  retired  woodland  scenery 
imparts.  Albert  Everdtngen  (b.  1621,  d.  1676)  gave  his  pic- 
tures mure  of  tho  Norwegian  character,  and  ofieii  painted 
waterfalls  and  pine-forests. 

Ve  have  said  nothing  of  tho  pastoral  side  of  landscape, 
in  which  Nicolas  Berghem  (b.  162't,  d.  1683),  AUvcri  Cuyp 
(b.  )6U0).  Carl  du  Jardin  (b.  164U,  d.  1678),  and  Adrian 
van  der  Velde (b.  1639,  d.  1672),  excelled.  Philip  Wouver- 
mans  (b.  1620,  d.  1668)  pursued  a line  peculiar  almost 
to  himself,  or  in  which  at  least  he  has  no  rival.  He  exe- 
cuted battles,  fairs,  halls  of  cavalry,  and  ail  scenes  in  w hich 
hon>cs  occur,  with  exquisite  truth  and  delicacy. 

Tito  most  eminent  marine  ]>aintcrs  were  Bonaventura 
Peters  (b.  1614,  d.  1C62),  Ludolf  Backhuysen  (b.  16.31,  d. 
1 7U9),  an  1 William  van  der  Velde  (b.  1610,  d.  1693).  Franz 
Snyders  {b.  1679,  d.  1664),  John  Fyt  (b.  1626,  d.  17UU), 
and  John  Weenix  (b.  1644,  d.  1719),  painted  animals.  The 
first  of  the  three  executed  large  hunting-pieces  inconjuno- 
tion  with  Rubens. 

Spantth  School.— 'The  Flemish  masters,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected. seem  to  have  exercised  an  early  influence  in  Spam, 
especially  two,  known  as  Maestro  Rugul  (1446)  and  Juan 
Flamenco  (1496),  who  aie  tuppueod  by  some  to  have  been 


Roger  van  Briigge,  a pupil  of  J.  van  Eyck,  and  John  Hctn- 
hng.  The  works  of  Luis  de  Morales  uf  Hadajos  (d.  1686) 
show  some  traces  of  early  Flemish  minuteness  and  bard- 
□e.ss.  with  great  |>ower  of  expression,  occasionalHy  exagge- 
rated. Fernando  Gallego  imitated  Albert  Diirer.  Antonio 
del  Rincon  (b.  1446,  d.  16UU),  Alonso  Berrugucte  (b.  1480, 
d.  1662),  Pedro  Campaua,  a Fleming  by  birth  (b.  16C3,  d. 
168UX  Luis  de  Vargas  (b.  1602,  d.  1666),  and  Vicente 
Joanus  of  Valencia  (b.  1623,  d.  1679),  were  the  earlier  Spa- 
nish masters  of  eminence  who  studied  in  Italy. 

The  works  of  Rincon  are  rare:  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
his  at  Robledo  de  Chavela,  not  far  from  the  Escurial.  Cam- 
pana’s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  celebrated  Gamba 
ef  Vargas,  arc  in  the  cathedral  of  Siiville.  The  Mries  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Joanes,  is  in  tbo 
museum  uf  Madrid.  Alonso  Sanchez  (Joello  (d.  169U)  and 
Juan  Fernandez  Navarrelc  el  Mudo  (b.  1626,  d.  16701 
tainted  respectively  portraits  and  sacred  subjects  for 
Philip  II.  The  colouring  of  Navarrete  is  very  fine,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  Venetian  school. 

In  the  school  of  Seville,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
principal  forerunners  of  Murillo  were  Juan  de  las  Koelas 
(b.  1668,  d.  1626),  whose  finest  picture  is  perhaps  the  Death 
of  St.  Isidore,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  (I833)at  Seville; 
the  two  Herreras,  and  Francisco  Zurbaran  (b.  1698.d.  1662). 
Thu  elder  Herrera  (b.  1676.  d.  1666)  is  distingiiulied  by 
vigour  and  boldness  of  uxoculion.  Zuibaran's  great  work 
of  Su  Thomas  of  Aquinu,  formerly  in  the  Colegio  du  Santo 
Tumos,  Wr'ill  bear  cuiupurisun  w ith  the  best  pictures  of  any 
roa'stcr.  Bartolomc  E.itcl>an  Murillo  (b.  IGlu,  d.  1682)  has 
left  early  pictures  ul  Seville  which  give  little  promise  of 
his  subsequent  excellence,  it  was  only  after  his  return 
from  Madrid  in  1646  that  be  attained  that  freodoin  and 
power  uliicli  characterise  his  best  worka  The  name  of 
nluriUo  is  supi>cscd  in  this  country  to  stand  highest  in  the 
Spa  rush  school,  but  wo  are  of  opinion  that  Diego  Velasquez 
de  Silva  (b.  1699,  d.  )66())  was  the  greater  man  of  the  twa 
His  portraits  are  inimitable:  his  liislurical  works  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  such  as  the  Surrender  of  Breda,  and  his 
sketches  of  land»ca{»o  in  tho  same  cullecliun,  arc  of  great 
cxceUeiice.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  early  pictures  is 
the  Watci'-cairier,  now  at  Ap&ley  House. 

Alonso  Cano  of  Granada  <b.  1600,  d.  1667)  painted  with 
a fine  feeling  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  Francisco  Ribulu 
(b.  1661,  d.  1628)  is  generally  held  to  be  tbo  best  master  of 
the  Valcncian  school.  The  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  is  probably  by  him.  Claudio  Coella 
(d.  1693)  is  one  of  the  last  Spanish  roasters  who  deserve  notice. 
His  picture  m the  Sacristy  of  the  Escurial  is  a first-rate  work. 

French  ScAW.— Leonardo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso,  and 
Primaticcio  were  among  the  Italians  whom  the  zeal  of 
Francis  1.  intro<lu(‘ed  into  Franco;  but  we  find  little  inde- 
pendent existence  of  French  painting  before  Simon  Vouet 
(b.  1682,  d.  1641),  who  studied  tho  later  Venetian  painters, 
and  Caravaggio:  his  contemporary  Nie.  Poussin  (b.  1694, 
d.  1666)  siBinped  a character  on  the  art  of  bis  country 
which  may  bo  said  to  have  lasted  to  our  own  days.  His 
St)  Ic  is  based  in  some  degree  on  a confusion  of  the  ca^ia- 
bilities  of  Kulplure  and  |«inling— statuesque  forms,  fine 
drawing,  and  the  composition  of  a bas-n^lief  clothed  in  uu- 
pleasing  colour,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  eye, 
still  combine  to  produce  considerable  efleci;  an  effect  how- 
ever of  a limited  kind,  analogous  to  that  resulting  from  the 
classical  ciMrectness  of  Racine’s  tragedies.  Gospar  Poussm 
and  Claude  Lorrain  have  been  already  named.  The  best 
of  Vouet's  scholars  was  Eustache  Le  Sueur  (b.  16 1 7,  d.  1 666) 
Peter  Migiiard  (b.  1610,  d.  1696)  and  Charles  Le  Brun 
(b.  1619,  d.  1690)  were  pupils  of  tho  same  school.  The 
portraits  uf  the  former  are  good:  the  large  pictures  of  Ijc- 
brun  were  disfigured  by  the  affectation  of  the  time  of  Louts 
XIV.  Aiitoino  Watteau  was  born  in  1684,  and  died  in  1721. 
Joseph  Vernet  (b.  1711,  d.  1789)  executed  somo  beautiful 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  J.  B.  Greuze  (b.  17*26,  d.  1806) 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
In  luler  times,  Ja^uos  Ixmis  David  (b.  1748,  d.  1826) 
carried  out  on  a larger  scale  the  principles  of  Poussin.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  his  pictures  the  merit  of  fine  drawing 
and  a certain  power;  but  disagreeable  colour,  exaggerated 
iheatrical  expression,  and  academic  affectation  inar  ibo 
effect  of  their  belter  qualities.  His  most  eminent  follower* 
were  Gerard,  Gros,  Girodei,  Guerin,  and  G6ricauU. 

Ftighsh  School.— Except  the  portniil-painters,  Dobson, 
Oliver,  Cooper,  in  the  reign  ef  Charles  i-,  we  eaoDwi 
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nAine  an  English  artist  of  any  eminence  until  vc  arrive  at 
Hogarth  (b.  1697,  d-  176-1);  for  his  father-in-law  Sir  Janus 
Thornh'il  hardly  deserves  notice.  The  reader  will  find  a 
more  detaile<l  account  of  Hogarth  in  the  article  which  bears 
his  name.  No  imitator  has  at  ail  hvalleil  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellences, BuydcH’s  Shaksperc  Gallery  certainly  roused  a 
feeling  for  art,  and  contributed  to  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  <b.  172.1,  d.  1792)  still  remains  tlio  first  on  the 
list  of  English  portrait-painters.  His  historical  pictures  arc 
of  very  inferior  merit.  No  portrait  w as  perhaps  ever  painted 
which  represents  character  moro  vividly,  and  tells  its  story 
better,  than  that  of  Lord  Hcathfieid.  Many  of  his  female 
portraits  are  equally  successful.  His  colour  was  excellent, 
though  not  alw.vys  lasting.  George  Uoraney  (b.  1734, 
d.  ISU-2)  has  left  some  works  which  almost  rival  Reynolds. 
The  earlier  works  of  Boiijainiii  West  (h.  173M,  d.  U»2U)make 
us  feci  more  strongly  the  mannered  uniformity  and  coldness 
of  his  later  pictures.  James  Barry  (b.  1741,  d.  1806)  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  daring  to  undertake  a work  of  thu  greatest 
magnitude.  John  Opie(b.  176I,d.  1807)  was  one  of  our  most 
powerful  masters, and  certainly  superior  to  Northcote.  Wil- 
son (b.  1754,  d.  1782)  and  Gainsborough  (b.  1727,  d.  1788) 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  founders  of  the  English  school  of 
landscape-painting.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Ra- 
phaelesque  purity  of  Stolhard’s  early  designs  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  preltinesses  of  W'attcau.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  poetical  imagination  and  grandeur  to  Fuseli,  tliough 
these  qualities  are  obscured  by  overcharged  and  raanneicd 
drawing. 

In  our  own  day  Lawrence  executed  portraits  inferior  only 
to  those  of  Reynolds  ; but  they  possess  rather  more  of  the 
conventional  tone  of  the  fashion  of  the  time  in  which  the 
artist  lived  than  is  found  in  the  best  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

It  remains  to  look  round  and  see  what  is  the  nroiiiiso  of 
European  art  at  the  present  time.  In  Italy  ami  in  Spain 
liUle  has  been  done  in  this  century.  The  influence  of  the 
school  of  David  is  visible  in  the  works  of  Camuccim  in  the 
former  country,  and  in  those  of  Madrazo  and  Aparicio  in 
the  latter.  Political  events  have  doubtless  contributed  to 
bring  about  these  results.  In  Germany  a new  lera  has 
commonred.  We  have  passed  too  rapidly  over  the  ground 
to  notice  Oeser  (b.  171 7,  d.  1 799),  Raphael  Mengs  (b.  1 728, 
d.  1779),  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  others;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  schools  of  Diisseldorf  and  Munich  are  pro-  ; 
ducingworkswhosecelebrity  will  be  lasting.  Fresco-painting 
has  started  into  life  again  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  latter  ' 
capita).  In  Overbcck,  who  resides  at  Rome,  we  find  the  | 
purityand beauty oftlieUmbrianschoolrencwed.  Cornelius. 
Julius  Schnor,  and  Henry  Hess,  though  for  from  faultless,  ' 
hare  worke<l  most  successfully  under  the  patronage  of  the  | 
kingof  Bav'aria.  At  Diisscldorf,  Lessing  and  Bendemann  are 
two  very  distinguished  artists,  and  painters  of  considerable  | 
cmineiicoaronotwantingat  Berlin.  Among  modern  French  I 
pictures  the  battle-pieces  and  historical  works  of  Horace  | 
V'crnct  hold  a high  place.  Leopold  Robert  is  celebrated 
for  his  scenes  of  Italian  rural  life,  Granet  for  his  interiors.  i 
Gudinand  isabey  fur  theirsea-piecos.  DelarocheandEug£nu  ; 
Deveria  are  traitors  to  the  principles  of  David,  and  may  bo 
considered  as  the  chiefs  of  a romantic  school  of  French 
historical  painting. 

In  England  there  is,  as  there  ever  has  been,  little  demand 
for  large  historicil  works.  Yot  at  tlio  present  moment  no 
portrait  painter  of  great  excellence  has  filled  the  place  of, 
Lawrence.  The  earlier  works  of  Wilkie  arc  well  known  ; to  ' 
our  eye  there  is  in  his  later  pictures  a slightness  and  want 
of  substance  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  their  facility  ^ 
of  execution.  Leslie  and  MuVeady  deservedly  possess  a | 
high  reputation  in  that  walk  of  act  which  Wilkio  seems  ' 
inclined  to  abandon.  Elly’s  colour  and  form  aro  so  lino  ' 
that  wc  regret  the  frequent  absence  of  chaste  feeling  and 
the  predominance  of  academical  display.  Tlie  characteristic 
cxccUenec  of  Easllake’s  pictures  may  be  said  to  bo  their 
purity  of  taste  and  the  evident  marks  which  they  bear  of  a 
iiighly  cultivated  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of 
the  older  masters.  The  same  refinement  is  visible  m the 
exquUite  landscapes  of  Calcott.  No  genius  was  over  more 
various  that  that  shown  by  Turner.  The  gloomy  grandeur 
of  his  La»t  Plague  of  Egypt,  which  is  as  simple  as  a land- 
sea))C  of  Nicolas  Pouaftin,  contrasts  singularly  enough 
with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Rise  of  Carthago  or  the 
Italy.  Without  pretending  to  defend  some  of  his  extrava- 
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ganoes  of  colour,  it  mtiat  be  remembered  that  many  pictures 
of  Turner’s,  which  now  ap]H*ar  sober,  wore  loo  gamly  for  the 
public  ta»to  when  they  wcmo  pamiud,  and  only  obtained 
gradually  the  rank  which  they  hold  at  the  pro»ont  day. 

Asa  painter  of  annuals,  Edwin  ].AUid!<eer  far  i>n^pas^es 
any  of  the  old  masters  and  stands  unrivalled  for  sortness, 
broadih  of  touch,  and  wtmderful  CMirmion  of  chaiarter. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  modern  English  art  is  the  high 
cloas  of  works  cxccuIihI  in  w.ater-colours. 

(Miiller,  Handburk  d^r  Kunst ; SiUig,  Catalogns  Arli~ 
./fruw;  Vasari,  Vitu  dt‘i  Piltori;  I..anzi.  Storia  Pitbrnca; 
Uuinohr,  llalii)tischff  F'trtrhungtn ; Kiitilor,  Handbiu'k 
(jftchichte  d^r  MaUrpt;  Waagen,  KuvxttcerAe  und 
Kuristler  in  England  uwl  Paris;  Cean  Bermudez,  Diccio^ 
nario  tie  Uu  Bellas  Aries ; Passavant,  Kunstreise  durch 
England  mtd  Belgien;  Pilkington’s  Dictionary  nf  Pain~ 
lers.) 

PAINTING,  HOUSE,  is  the  art  of  painting  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  our  dwellings  and  other  buildings  with  a 
composition  which  shall  preserve  from  decav,  pTeavo  the 
eye,  and  render  the  surfaces  to  whUdr  it  is’applitxl  lews 
liable  to  soil  and  e.'isier  to  bu  cleaned.  It  is  executed  either 
in  oil  or  di.stem|>cr. 

In  oil  the  principal  tools  employed  are  brushes  made  of 
hogs’  bristles  for  large  surfaces  and  sash-tools  ma<le  of 
finer  hair  for  small  work,  as  mouldings,  window-burs,  See. 
After  being  used,  they  are  kept  in  water  to  prevent  their 
getting  hard. 

White  lead  is  used  for  white  colour;  it  is  also  the  ba^is  of 
all  ordinary  colours.  The  colouring  substances  (stainers) 
in  gene.-nl  use  are  earths,  umber,  ochre,  Siena,  Vooetiaii 
red.  purple,  brown.  &c. ; the  first  three  ore  somclimea 
burnt,  a process  which  reddens  and  darkens  them.  Metallic 
compounds  are  red  lead,  vermilion,  Pni5sian  blue,  chtomo 
yellow,  verdigris,  Brunswick  green,  verdiler,  fiic. 

Animal  and  vegetable  colours  arc  lakes,  indigo,  ivory 
black,  and  lampblack. 

All  these  require  to  be  ground  very  fine  in  oil.  This 
tedious  and  unwholesome  process  was  formerly  performed 
by  band,  and  by  painters  for  their  own  use.  hut  now  the 
manufacturing  chemists  aro  enabled,  by  the  application  of 
uiachmery,  to  supply  the  arlides  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
prepared  at  home;  and  the  painter,  being  relieved  from 
tins  troublesome  part  of  his  business,  will,  if  ho  aim  at 
excellence  in  his  profe-»sion,  turn  his  attention  to  the  highor 
braiichcs  of  his  art,  und  study  thu  laws  by  which  colours  oio 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  harmonise  or  con- 
trast them  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  liquids  in  use  are  linseed  oil  (sometimes  boiled  with 
litharge  to  render  it  drying,  and  hence  cailevi  boiled oili,  and 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpoutine.  called  turps.  These  aro  com- 
binc<l  fur  use  in  various  proportions  according  to  circum- 
stances : when  the  paint  is  required  to  boar  a gloss,  or  is 
intended  fu^  outside  work,  most  oil  is  used  ; ami  for  black, 
chocolate  colour,  green,  &c.,  outside.  boiUvl  oil  alone,  or 
with  a very  little  turps,  is  best.  For  tlaUing,  which  has  no 
gloss,  turps  alune  is  requisite.  To  all  paint  a little  sugar  of 
lead,  or  litharge  should  be  added  to  make  it  dry 

quick.  It  is  im(>oiianC  that  all  surfaces  intended  to  bo 
painted  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  the  paint  will 
be  liable  to  peel  off. 

With  respect  to  mixing.the  workman  takes  as  much  whito 
lead  as  experience  tells  him  is  requisite,  and  a little  oil  or 
turps;  and  after  these  are  mixed  by  stirring  with  a stifT 
knife,  ho  adils  diyers  and  a portion  of  one  or  more  of  tho 
Stainers  above  mentioned,  according  to  the  tint  which  ho 
wishes  to  produce.  After  reducing  the  mans  to  tliu  con- 
sistence of  cream  by  the  addition  of  turps  or  oil,  tho  wholo 
should  be  strained  through  a piece  of  canvass  or  muslin, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  termed  by  the  workmen 
co/o«r. 

For  the  best  work,  the  knots  of  yellow  deal  should  bo  ml 
out  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  by  the  joiner,  w hile 
the  work  is  on  the  bench,  and  piece#  of  the  same  wooil  in- 
serted in  their  places  and  glued  in  hand-tight  only,  fur  if 
compressed  by  a blow  with  a hammer,  they  will  afterwards 
' swell  and  s)K>il  the  siirfacc.  For  general  purpose#  the  knots 
. arc  painted  with  red  lead  qud  size.  When  this  is  dry,  they 
I are  sniocitheil  with  glass-paper,  and  the  work  is  ready  for 
I friming,  w hich  is  coinjHised  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  in 
j and  mixed  with  linscc^il  oil  only.  When  dry,  the  work  is 
■ again  rubbeil  down  with  glass-pa^vr  or  pumice-stone,  and 
I all  nail-holes,  &c.  aro  slopped  with  putty.  Tlio  following 
' VoL.  XVII.— U 
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coftU  contttiti  about  as  much  oil  m turpx,  and  are  termed 
tecond  colour,  third  colour,  &r. : but  the  last  coat  previous 
to  the  finishing  one  is  in  all  eases  termed  the  ground,  and 
is  near  the  colour  of  the  intended  finish,  except  for  black, 
green,  and  some  other  coarse  dark  colours,  when  the  ground 
IS  lead-colour,  composed  of  whiteand  black  mixed  together. 

The  repainting  of  old  work  is  the  same  as  new,  with  the 
omission  of  the  knotting  and  priming. 

Stone  work,  stucco.  &c.  are  treated  the  same  as  wood. 
It  is  tho  general  practice  to  repeat  the  coats,  allowing 
suflicient  time  between  each  to  dry,  till  the  work  ceases 
to  absorb,  which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  dull  spots  and 
patches.  It  Is  also  tlie  practice  to  omit  turps  in  mixing 
colour  for  work  which  is  expociod  to  absorb  much.  As  to 
graining,  tho  methods,  tools,  and  materials  adopted  in  this 
art  vary  with  almost  every  workman,  and  it  would  be  use* 
less  to  attempt  to  describe  in  writing  the  processes  which 
are  so  dependent  on  the  artist's  taste,  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  work  having  received  a ground  in  oil  of  the  predo- 
minating colour  of  the  material  to  be  imitated,  the  gram  of 
wood  is  generally  represented  by  semi-transparent  colours 
mixed  in  beer.  I'lie  subsequent  varnishing  fixes  the 
colours,  imparts  a gloss,  and  defends  the  wo»  from  the 
weather. 

The  brushes  for  largo  surfaces  differ  fW>m 
those  used  in  oil : they  are  wider  and  flatter,  and  are  termed 
diituuiiwr-brushes;  but  the  tools  for  small  work  are  similar. 
'Whiting  takes  the  same  place  in  this  branch  that  while 
lead  holds  in  oil;  the  colouring  substances  are  similar,  but 
ground  in  water,  and  the  fluids  are  water  and  melted 
size. 

3f»Tiffi>’'—Thc  whiting  having  boon  reduce<l  to  a stiff 
paste  with  water  in  which  alum  has  been  dissolved,  the 
colouring  matter  is  added,  and  tlic  whole  thinned  with 
warm  size.  It  must  then  stand  till  it  gets  cold,  and  it  is  not 
fit  for  use  unless  it  cAtV/s,  or  forms  a slight  jelly.  It  is  best 
to  strain  it  after  it  has  chilled,  as  the  colouring  substances 
will  sometimes  sink.  Before  applying  this,  the  work  must 
he  well  cleaned,  for  if  there  remains  any  substance  which 
the  fresh  applied  colour  will  soften  and  mix  with,  the  work 
will  not  present  a uniform  appearance,  but  will  be  cloudy. 
The  best  work  is  painted  first  in  oil,  then  flatted,  and 
finished  in  distemper:  but  seldom  more  than  one  coat  of 
distemper  can  be  applied  with  advantage,  for  which  reason 
care  should  be  taken  to  cover  every  part  equally,  and  parti- 
cularly that  the  brush  touch  no  part  that  is  once  dry ; for 
this  last  reason  several  men  are  employed  together,  that  the 
whole  of  any  surface  (as  a ceiling)  may  be  covered  before 
any  part  has  time  to  dry. 

It  ia  a generally  received  opinion  among  painters  that 
white  lead  is  the  best  material  tor  painting  work  of  all  de- 
aeriptiona.  with  a view  to  its  preservation,  and  they  affirm  that 
black  paint  is  useless  in  that  respect.  Now,  presuming  that 
the  durability  of  paint  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  composition,  we  might  infer  that  black, 
which  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most  imperishable  bodies 
known,  namely  carbon,  in  the  state  of  lampblack,  is  more 
durable  than  while,  which  is  made  of  carbonate  of  lead,  a 
substance  slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  the  following  fkets 
confirm  this.  To  bo  able  to  judge  fairly,  we  must  have 
black  and  white  of  tho  same  age  equally  exposed,  and  on 
the  same  material.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  on 
finger-posts  and  other  public  notices  exposed  by  the  high- 
ways and  on  wooden  grave-rails  in  country  churchyards, 
which  are  almost  invariably  painted  and  written  either  black 
anil  white  or  while  and  black.  Those  with  black  grounds 
and  white  letters  may  often  bo  seen  with  merely  the  ille- 
gible remains  of  the  inscriptions  while  the  ground  is  quite 
perfect.  But  the  black  writing  frequently  remains  not 
merely  till  the  white  ground  is  washed  away,  but  often  till 
thesurfece  of  the  w<x^,  except  where  it  is  occupied  by  the 
letters,  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  actually  leaving  the  inscription  in  relief;  and 
although  most  general  rules  are  said  to  have  exceptions,  the 
writer  has  never  met  with  one  to  this. 

PAINTING,  ENAMEL.  [Enamel.] 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  was  bom  atTarentoin  1741, 
and  entered  at  an  early  ago  in  tho  Jesuits'  College  of  that 
city,  where  he  manifested  so  strong  a disposition  for  music, 
that  his  father,  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  service 
of  Chailes  HI.,  was  prevailed  on  to  place  his  son  in  llie 
Conservatorb  Bu  Onofrio  at  Naples,  in  which  institution  he 
VM  adauU«4  la  17$4,  and  duimg  Uw  fulloviag  five  yean. 


pursued  his  studios  under  the  celebrated  Durante.  )!• 
there  produced,  among  other  compoailions.  a comic  inter- 
lude, which  at  length  became  known  in  Italy,  and  in  1763 
procured  for  him  an  order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
Teatro  di  Marsigli  at  Bologna.  From  that  period  the  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career  is  to  be  dated,  and  it 
continued  with  undeviating  suooeBB,liU  warned  by  approach- 
ing age,  he  wiaely  determined  to  relinquish  his  most  active 
occupatbns.  and  enjoy  in  comparative  ease  his  well-earned 
honours  and  moderate  indopendenoe. 

Paisiello's  reputation  was  speedily  established,  and  he 
soon  accepted  engagements  to  compose  operas  for  every 
great  city  in  Italy;  in  consequence  of  which  be  produced 
nearly  fifty  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  the  ma- 

i'orityof  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  a short-lived  triumph, 
n 1776  he  entered  into  tho  service  of  Catherine  II.,  and 
continued  in  Russia  nine  years,  where  he  composed  several 
operas,  among  which  was  his  fiurbiere  di  Siviglia ; also  an 
oratorb,  II  Paitione,Mi\  many  sonatas,  &c.  He  afterwards 
produced  at  Vienna,  at  the  desire  of  Joseph  IT.,  II  Re  7Vo- 
doro,  and  La  MoUnara } and  fur  the  same  monarch  wrote 
twelve  symphonies. 

On  hU  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  hia 
maestro  di  coftella,  and  settled  on  him  a pension  of  1200 
ducats.  The  king  of  Prussia  now  wished  him  to  visit  Berlin, 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  was  desirous  of  bis  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  he  declined  both  engagements,  as  well  at 
an  Invitation  to  Lomlon;  but  he  compused  fur  the  King's 
Theatre  La  Locanda,  which  opera  was  subsequently  per- 
formed at  Naples  under  the  title  of  II  Fauatico  in  Bcrlina. 
On  tho  death  of  the  French  general  Hochc,  he  produced  a 
funeral  symphony,  for  which  ho  received  a handsome  pre- 
sent from  Bonaparte;  and  about  the  same  time  brought  out 
his  Zingari  in  Fieta, 

Tlio  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1 799,  gave  to  that  country  a 
republican  governnietit.  under  which  Paisiello  accepted  tha 
office  of*  National  Director  of  Music  ;’  but  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  family  this  was  resented  as  an  offence  of 
magnitude,  and  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  public  func- 
tions. In  about  two  years  however  his  services  were  found 
to  bo  indispensable,  and  lie  was  reinstated.  Shortly  aAer 
this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul  of  rrance,  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  received  in  lha 
most  distinguished  manner:  a salary  of  12.U00  francs  was 
assigned  to  him.  and  18,000  more  were  added  for  his  tra- 
velling and  incidental  expenses;  besides  which  he  was 
offered  various  high  and  profitable  appointments,  but  de- 
clined them  all  except  that  of  maitre  de  chapelle  to  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  Paris  ho  produced  thirteen 
masses,  motets,  &c„  a Te  Deum  for  Napoleon's  coronation, 
ami  an  opera,  Proserpine,  for  the  Academie  de  Mu$i<me. 
The  air  of  France  not  agreeing  with  his  wife’s  health,  Pai- 
kiello  returned  in  alKiut  two  years  and  a half  to  Naples  but 
never  failed  to  transmit  to  the  French  emperor  a sacred 
composition  for  the  annivervary  of  his  birth. 

A second  revolution  at  Naples  now  placed  Josepli  Bona- 
parte on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  confirmed  Paisiello 
—who  seems  to  have  been  very  accommodating  in  his  po- 
litics—in  all  his  appointments,  with  a liberal  augmentation 
of  hia  salary ; and  ine  French  emperor  made  him  a chevalier 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  with  a stipend  of  1000  francs. 
Other  honours  were  showered  on  the  composer,  some  of 
them  not  mere  distinctions;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  he 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  He  died 
at  Naples,  in  1816.  The  city  rendered  him  funeral  honours, 
and  his  Nina  was  given  at  the  great  theatre  on  the  evening 
of  bis  interment,  the  king  aim  the  whole  court  attending 
the  performance. 

* Paisiello,'  says  the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur,  ‘ was  not  only  a 
great  musician;  he  possessed  a large  fund  of  Information, 
was  well  versed  in  tho  dead  languages,  and  conversant  in  all 

the  branches  of  literature Endowed  with  a iioblo 

mind,  ho  was  above  all  mean  passions;  he  knew  neither 
envy  nor  the  feeling  of  rivalry.’  To  which  wo  may  add,  that 
his  compositions  afford  the  most  indisputable  proofs  of  , -in 
accomplished  and  elegant  mind.  If  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
energy  of  the  more  modern  school— that  is.  of  the  school  of 
Germany — they  are  never  deficient  in  pathos,  they  abound 
in  londcrne<is,  and  are  invariably  cliaractensc<I  by  truth  of 
expression— by  the  admirable  judgment  with  which  the  sen- 
timents of  the  poet  arc  illustrated ; and  as  a melodist,  he  is 
yet  without  a superior — witness,  among  a multitude  of  in- 
itaocM  tbat  alglit  t>«  cited,  bit  ‘Mcl  c«i  piit  hub  nil  iculo,* 
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ancl  ‘To  Bon’  Llndoro’  (or,  * Hope  told  a 6att^nngTale/  and 
‘ For  Tendcnu*ss  form’d’),  which  are  known,  and  will  for 
ever  be  known,  in  every  corner  of  iho  world  where  Eurojican 
arts  are  cultivated.  And  though  his  operas,  Ef/rida,  Ptrro, 
11  liurbiare  di  Siviglia,  La  Motinara^  Kina.  fitc.  arc 
eclipsed  by  the  grander  and  certainly  raoic  complete  instru* 
mentation  of  that  school  of  which  Mozart  is  the  model,  yet, 
with  additional  accuiDpaniiftents  and  skilful  management, 
they  might  now  he  brought  out  successfully,  and,  thus  reno- 
vated, would  be  admitted  to  have  lost  none  of  tho>o  chanijs 
which  beautiful  air  must  always  possess,  and  by  which  the 
last  age  was  captivated. 

PAISLEY,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  countv  of  Ren- 
frew, is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  While  Oart,  about 
three  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde, 
in  55*  4'i'  N.  lat.  and  4*  26'  W.  long,  and  is  48  miles  west 
by  south  from  Edinburgh,  direct  distance.  In  iho  time  of 
Agricola,  the  Romans  hud  a station  here,  and  the  present , 
Bowling-green  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  praito- 
toriuiD  of  the  Roman  fort.  (Cltulmerb's  CaMonut,  i.,  pp. 
61,  166.)  About  Iho  year  1 160  a priory  was  founded  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Cart,  by  Waller,  hiKh-eleward  of  Scut- 
lund.  The  name  originally  given  to  this  establishment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  AifSflrtn:  this  at  least  U the  spelling 
which  occurs  in  a charter  of  David  I.,  and  from  which  tne  pre- 
sent name  of  Paisley  is  doubtless  derived.  Chalmers  sup|x>6e$ 
Pussclelh  to  be  derived  from  the  British (signify- 
ing moist  posture-land) : but  a dificrcnt  etymology  is  given 
by  a contributor  to  the  ‘New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,’ 
who  is  of  opinion  that  it  came  from  the  Saxon  l^gh  orLfg 
(fallow)  and  Pais  (peace)  or  Pisa  (peas).  It  was  miiniO- 
cently  endowed  by  the  descendants  of  the  founder  with 
lands  and  other  proiwrty.  In  1219  Pope  Honorius  issued  a 
bull  rauing  the  priory  to  an  abbacy,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  indeiHindent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  the  reign 
of  Robert  III.  the  abbot  and  monks  were  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  thenceforward  held  their  possessions 
under  the  crown  in  free  regality,  until  the  suppression  of 
the  moiuisleriei  in  1636-36,  w hen  all  the  revenue  and  pri- 
vileges were  resigned  in  favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
tim'd  son  of  James  duke  of  Chatlelherault,  the  then  gover- 
nor of  ScotUiid,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  X.ord 
Cochrane  of  Paisley  and  Dundonald.  With  the  growth  of 
thu  inonasterv  ihcrearosea  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  tlieCart,  wjiich  JamesI  V.,  in  1 48B,  creeled  inloafrec  burgh 
of  bamny,  under  the  superiority  of  George  Schaw,  the  abbot 
of  Paisley.  In  1668  the  family  of  Dundonald  resigned 
■their  right  of  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  which 
act  of  alienation  was  confirmed  by  a charter  of  Charles  II. 
granted  in  1666;  but  shortly  aAer  (1692)  that  family  aeain 
acquireil  the  ‘lordship  of  erection ’ from  the  crown,  which 
ill  1736.  by  contract  of  sale,  they  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  the  burgh.  It  appears  however 
that  the  Ouiidonald  family,  tlm^h  no  longer  possessing 
any  superiunty  over  the  burgli  of  Paisley,  were  sole  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  till  the  year 
1770,  when  they  werefeuc<l  by  the  marauisof  Abercom.  It 
is  upon  these  lands  that  the  new  town  oi  Paisley  has,  since 
1 7 79,  been  erected. 

The  town  of  Paisley,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
was  solely  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  then  con- 
sisted merely  of  one  principal  street  and  a few  stracgling 
lanes.  It  is  now  the  third  town  of  Scotland  in  population 
and  commercial  importance.  The  houses  arif  far  less  hand- 
some than  those  either  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Low 
thaiched  n>ofs  arc  not  uncommon  oven  in  some  of  tire  prin- 
cipal streets,  particularly  in  the  old  town,  but  they  are 
diministmig  in  number  every  year.  Most  of  the  streets  and 
sliops  aro  lighted  with  gas.  The  water  is  indifferent  m 
quality,  and  the  supply  has  been,  at  least  till  very  recently, 
very  inadequate.  Moat  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
purchase  water  which  is  filtered  from  the  Clyde  or  drawn 
from  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  mode,  in  1826,  to  establish  a water  company. 
Since  that  time  a capital  of  40,000/.  has  been  subscribed, 
and  au  act  of  parliament  obtained  for  intercepting  the  drain- 
age of  about  1600  acres  on  the  north-western  sido  of  the 
Gleuiffcr  Bniea,  and  two  reservoirs,  calculated  to  contain 
90,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  were,  in  1837,  m the  course 
of  formation,  and  the  entire  work  was  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  ^ean.  In  the  years  1836  and  1836  there  fell 
m Paisley  63  inctuM  and  fi^3  inches  of  rain  respectively. 


The  nare  of  theold  abbey  church  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
antient  monastery.  It  was  carefully  repaired  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  used  as  a parish-churcli. 
Tile  style  is  chielly  Gothic.  No  part  is  supposed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  in  the  year 
1307,  during  the  wars  of  the  Succession,  the  monastery  U 
stated  to  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  English. 
The  abbey  of  Paisley  was  the  family  burial-place  of  the 
Stewarts,  before  their  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
since  then  Robert  III.  and  Eupheme,  the  wife  of  Robert  II., 
were  interred  hero.  The  registry  or  chartuarv  of  the  abbey 
wag  publish*^  by  tlie  Glasgow  Maitland  CHub  in  1832. 
The  other  churches  of  the  establishment  are,  the  High 
Church  (built  in  1766),  the  Middle  CImrch  (1761),  and  St. 
George's  (1819),  the  ministers  of  which  receive  300/.  per 
annumeach.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Gaelic  chapel  and 
a great  many  other  places  of  worship.  Paisley  it  a presby- 
tery within  tno  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  The  burgh  and 
new  town  are  united  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  of  two 
arches.  Between  two  of  these,  the  old  and  Sneddon  bridges, 
and  on  the  western  bank,  is  situated  the  castle  or  county- 
hall,  a fine  stone-building  erected  in  1818,  and  comprisinif 
a cuurt-hou.se,  council-chamber,  and  other  offices,  a debtor  s 
' priiion,  aiiuthcr  for  criminals,  together  with  a bridewell  and 
. chapel.  Tlie  police  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  regulated  by 
an  act  pas.sod  in  1806. 

Under  the  act  3 & 4 Will.  IV.,  cap.  77,  the  magistracy 
consists  of  sixteen  councillora,  including  a provost,  four 
baitlics,  and  a treasurer,  one-third  of  whom  retire  from 
office  annually.  The  antient  boundaries  of  the  burgh  are 
^ lar  more  restricted  than  the  present  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,  which  include  about  six  square  miles, 

' and  comprise  a large  agricultural  district.  The  property  of 
: the  corporation,  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  68,126/.  The 
income  during  thesame  year  was  3843/.,  and  the  expenditure 
! 3778/.  The  debts  of  the  corporation,  which  in  1802 
amounted  to  18,00p/.,  had  increased  in  1833  to  33,001)/. 
This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  outlay  attending  the  manv 
public  works  undertaken  during  the  intervening  period. 
Among  the  earlier  works  undertaken  bv  iho  corporation  is 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cart,  under  a 
local  act  passed  in  the  year  1787,  authorising  the  council  to 
levy  tonnage  dues  fur  that  purpose.  The  bod  of  the  river 
was  considerably  deepened,  except  near  Inckinnan  Bridge, 
where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  connect  the  parts  of  tno 
river  above  and  below  that  bridge  by  means  of  a canal  which 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Greenock  to  Glas- 
gow, and  which  was  completed  in  1791.  The  Cart  U now 
navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons 
burthen.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Androssan  Canal, 
the  cost  of  which  already  amounts  to  130,000/.,  but  which 
as  yet  docs  not  extend  in  a westerly  direction  beyond  tho 
populous  village  of  Johnstone,  crosses  the  C^rt  water  by  an 
aqueduct  bridge  on  the  southern  sido  of  the  town.  A rail- 
way extends  from  the  town  to  a station  on  tho  loft  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  a little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cart;  and  un  act 
of  parliament  has  lately  been  obtained  for  constructing  a 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  terminate  nearly 
opposite  to  this  station. 

In  1707  the  principal  articles  made  in  the  town  were 
coarse  linen,  chequered  cloths,  and  Bengala,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded chequered  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  goo<ls  of  a 
lighter  texture,  such  as  lawns.  About  1726  the  machinery 
for  making  while  sewing  or  ounce  thread  was  introduced 
from  Holland.  About  1760  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze 
was  introduced  upon  the  plan  practised  by  the  Spitolfields 
houses,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fiillowing  thirty 
years,  was  carried  on  upon  a very  extensive  scale.  Tho 
competition  between  the  London  and  Paisley  bouses  obliged 
many  of  the  former  to  relinquish  altogether  themanufec- 
ture  of  this  article.  Others  removed  their  establishments 
to  Scotland.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods, 
consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Arkwright’s  spinning- 
machinery,  lessened  the  demand  for  silken  fabrics,  Iho 
manufacture  of  which  at  Paisley  bos  sinco  then  greatly 
declined. 

In  1 784,  when  the  linen  trade  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  bos  ever  been,  either  before  or  since,  tho  value  of  tho 
manufactures  produced  at  Paisley,  consisting  of  silk  and 
linen  gauze,  lawns,  and  white  sowing  thread,  was  estimated 
at  679,185/.:  their  value  in  1790  was  660,385/.  Sinoo 
1823  a great  number  of  hands  have  been  empli^od  in  the 
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tnanufacturc  of  cmpc  drctisoa,  ami  damask  and  emljroidorcd  | 
fibauls,  in  imilatiun  of  thono  imjiorted  from  China.  The  ' 
gross  amounl  of  ihu  shawls  sold  in  lil34  estimated  at  | 
one  nnlliun  bicrling,  which  was  less  than  in  nome  uf  the 
preceding  years.  Many  uf  the  principal  esiabhshmenU  of  [ 
the  tow‘n  arc  now  exclusively  engaged  in  the  various  branches  ' 
of  (he  cotton  manufacture,  among  whicli  the  muslin  branch  ! 
may  he  particularly  ineutiuDeil  as  that  of  which  Paisley 
is  regarded  as  the  chief  seaL  A considerable  portion  of  the 
yarn  usoil  in  making  the  finer  qualities  of  mushns  is  im- 
poried  from  Lancashire.  Thu  number  oflooms  in  the  (own 
ill  1H37  was  ascertained  to  be  about  GUtiO,  of  which  31*0  were 
workoil  by  OJasgow  houses.  Besides  (liese,  ahoul  UOOO 
looms  were  cm*ploycd  in  the  country  by  Paisley  capital. 
Tliu  total  number  of  weavers  at  the  same  time  was  5u40. 
There  are  also  a large  iron  and  three  brass  foundcries,  one 
tan-work,  three  breweries,  three  distilleries,  one  large  »oaj>- 
work.Mwen  extensive  bleach  fields,  one  largo  silk-throw'ing 
mill.  &c. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Ref>rm  Act  iri  I83i, 
Paisley  has  tt*tunied  one  tncinber  to  the  British  parliament. 
Tile  bnumhiries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  compri>e 
four  parishes,  wht>se  aggregate  }>opu}ation,  m 1831.  was 
6T,4GG.aiid\rusdi?tnbuled  among  l;!,3U8  families,  of  whom 
iiineleen-twentielhs  were  emploved  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tiii-cs.  These  parishes  were,  i*aisley  Abbey  (population 
SG.uUC),  High  Church  (14,621),  Low  Church  (*6955).  Middle 
Church  (9r>>:‘4),  which,  with  five  others,  constitute  what, 
prior  to  17.16,  was  called  the  parish  of  Paisley.  The  new 
town  and  suburbs  uf  Paisley  and  Johnstone,  which  contain 
rcbjHM'tivcly  14,739  and  d6l7  inhabitants,  are  included  in 
the  return  of  Paisley  Abliey  parish.  The  other  throe 
parishes,  and  these  only,  are  within  (he  corporate  liberties. 
A couMdcrable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Irish,  whose 
immigration  materially  conlnhuteil  to  the  increa.<m  of  llie 
jiopulalion  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1831.  This 
increase  amounted  to  6032  peisons  in  the  llireo  corporate 
ymrishes.  and  64.11  persons  in  the  new  town.  The  local 
taxes  levied  wiihin  the  corporal*  liberties  amount,  upon  an 
average  of  ten  wars,  to  3239/.  per  annum,  uf  which  the  sum 
of  2U96/.  is  raised  on  account  of  the  ]>oor.  From  these 
taxes  the  inhabuanls  of  the  new  town  are  entirely  exempled, 
as  well  as  fren,  certain  charges  paid  hy  thu<>e  who  carry  on 
businc?^  ' w'ltiiin  the  burgh.'  Although  Kenfrew  is  the 
County  (own.  Paisley  has  long  been  the  seat  of  the  iherilTs 
or  county  court.  In  1815  an  additional  sheriff's  court  was 
cstabUshcil  at  Greenock,  and  since  then  the  county  has  ! 
been  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  ' 
wards,  the  former  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  court  of 
Paisley. 

There  is  a weekly  market  on  Tliursday,  and  four  fairs, 
each  of  three  dais’  duration,  which  arc  held  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  The  market  and  two  of  the 
fairs  were  ongtually  established  by  charter  of  Charles  II., 
granted  in  1GG5. 

In  1831  there  were  three  parochial  and  fourteen  non- 
parochial  schools  in  the  parish  uf  Middle  Church.  The 
greatest  luimbcr  of  children  which  attended  the  fourteen 
non-parochinl  schools  during  the  half  year  ending  with 
Lady-day,  1814,  was  51 7 hoys  and  396  girls:  the  least  num- 
ber during  the  same  period  was  425  boys  and  338  girls.  In 
High  Church  parish,  where  there  wore  no  parochial  schools, 
but  the  same  number  (fourteen)  of  non-purochial,  (he 
greatest  number  of  children  was  8S8  boys  and  751  girls, 
ami  the  least  number  685  boys  and  493  girls.  One  of  these 
wn.s  a charity  school,  wherein  150  day  and  iOO  evening  pu- 
pils were  taught  gratuitously.  In  Low  Church  parish 
there  was  a burgh  school.  The  other  schools  in  this  parish, 
six  in  number,  nono  of  which  were  parochial,  were  attended 
by  555  children,  including  evening  classes.  In  Paisley 
Ahhey  piuish  there  were  thirty-one  schools,  entirely  rion- 
jraruc-hial.  The  greatest  number  of  altetidanccs  in  the  half 
year  uas  1268  Ixiys,  7m2  girls;  the  least  numlrer  is  not 
suited,  in  a dr«(rict  of  the  parisli  of  High  Church,  con- 
taining a population  of  1<>(7  pt-rsons,  there  were  4G  children 
l>c(wei-n  tlie  ages  of  5 and  1(1  who  could  not  read  and  were 
not  ut  M'hiKil ; 96  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  who  could 
nut  write;  IS  nhove  the  oge  of  15  who  could  neither  rcail 
nor  write;  and  there  were  96  children  at  sihool.  The 
above  returns  do  not  include  $umhi)-schoul-s  which  were 
aitendel  by  mure  than  1500  children.  The  number  in 
^836  was  4198.  {NetP.  Siut.  Ace.)  It  was  remarked  by  the  1 


Commissioners,  from  whose  Ueport  these  numbersare  taken, 
that  of  the  families  employed  in  faciorieti,  a greaten  )iro- 
porlion  of  the  children  were  alleiiding  school  than  uf  tlie 
families  of  weavers  and  labourers.  Since  the  date  of  thu 
Commissioner!)’  Ueport,  an  infant-school  has  been  opened, 
an  endowed  school  has  been  established,  and  a government 

frxint  of  700/.,  augmented  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  iii- 
abiinnts,  has  affordeil  the  means  of  erecting  three  new 
school-rooms  and  enlarging  an  old  one.  About  three  years 
since,  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  msti* 
tuting  a school  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  to  bo 
called  the  ‘ Paisley  Acddemy.'  There  are  withi’t  the  town 
45  friendly  societies,  numbering  from  120  to  500  meinbera 
each,  and  two  of  which  are  supported  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  females.  These  societies  upon  the  whole 
stated  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  * Paisley' 
Provident  Bank’ was  established  in  1815.  Its  receipts  f«>r 
the  year  ending  October  30,  I83C,  amounted  to  4520/. 
There  is  a public  disj^ensary,  an  infirroary,  a mechanics' 
institution,  seven'll  subscription  libraries,  SwC. 

{BefH)r(i  on  Scotch  Municifnilities.  1836;  Aistract  qf 
Iic}iort  on  the  ttale  qf  Edticution  in  Scoliand.  1837,  xlvii., 
p.  628-31.  and  othvr PariiamentaryPaf.'crt ; Chalmers’s  Ca/c- 
donia  ; Camden’s  ; Pennant’s  7b«r  rn  iJco//a«t/; 

Wilson's  .igrtrulfurai  Survej/  of  Renfrexahirt,  1812; 
Crawford's  lierfreirthire,  edileil  by  Robertson,  4to.,  Paisley, 
lbl8;  St'ip  Statifiicfii  Account  <if  ScotUind ; Stc.) 
PA1--.\1R.  [IIiNDUSTArr,  vol.  xii.,  p.  208.] 

PAL.^CE.  a word  adopted  into  all  European  languages 
from  the  Latin  Palatium,  the  name  given  by  Augustus  to 
his  residence  on  the  Mens  Palatines  at  Rome.  In  its 
stricter  meaning  it  is  restricted  to  n royal  abode,  but  is  occa- 
sionally ap]>lieil  to  any  sumptuous  habitation.  In  Italy  the 
term  Palazzo,  taken  by  itself,  ts  used  for  any  large  maiiKion 
or  nobleman's  house;  and  palaces  of  this  class  coiisUtute, 
after  churches,  the  Drinci)>al  architectural  features  of  Genoa. 
Florence,  Rome,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Venire,  and  other  cities, 
to  which  they  impart  an  air  uf  grandeur  which  is  wanting 
in  the  street  architecture  of  this  countiy ; for  in  spite  of  all 
other  dciects  and  the  bad  taste  they  frequently  display,  they 
generally  ]>ossess  the  redeeming  quality  uf  dignity.  Our 
own  metropolis,  on  the  contrary,  pos£es!»es  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  private  mansions  that  have  any  pretensions  to  exter- 
nal nobleness  of  style.  In  fact  the  most  palazzo-hkc  budd- 
ings wo  have  are  one  or  (wo  of  our  modern  club-house*, 
more  especially  the  new  Reform  Club-house,  which  eclipses 
all  the  previously  erected  ones.  Neither  arc  any  of  our 
royal  palaces,  with  the  single  exception  of  Windsor, stamped 
by  architectural  magnificence ; both  in  extent  and  style  they  * 
are  surpassed  by  several  of  the  country-seats  of  our  nobility. 
St.  James's  Palace  is  remarkable  only  for  its  size  and  its 
uncouth  appearance.  Considered  as  a work  of  architecture 
Buckingham  Palace  is  ahsulutely  di.'icreditahic  to  thu  pre- 
K'lit  age,  its  sole  characteristics  being  excessive  littleness 
I of  manner,  and  feebleness  and  triviality  of  style ; whereas. 

I if  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  Jones's  intended  palace  at 
I Whitehall  would  at  all  events  have  been  a pile  of  ini|>o«iiig 
! dignity.  Kensington  Palace  is  merely  a respectable  mass 
I of  brick  buildings,  and  Wren's  edifice  at  llaiupton  Court  is 
I no  more  than  a lumpish  piece  of  formality,  destitute  of  dig- 
I nitv  and  elegance. 

I In  fact,  there  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  wry 
j few  royal  palaces,  whatever  may  be  their  magnitude,  at  all 
I distinguished  by  superior  architectural  taste.  In  the 
I French  capital,  it  is  only  the  eastern  facade  of  the  L iuvre, 

I the  river  front,  and  thu  inner  court  which  can  lay  claim 
I to  beauty  or  richness,  the  Tuileries  being  only  a mass'  of 
qukint  grote^ueness.  Tlio  Vatican  at  Rome  is  merely  a 
I huge  irregular  pile,  and  Versailles  and  the  Escurial.  nol- 
j withstanding  the  millions  they  cost,  both  monuments  of 
I exf'eedmgly  bad  taste.  Though  far  from  beautiful,  the 
royal  palace  nt  Madrid,  begun  in  1737,  from  the  designs  of 
Giambattista  Sachetti,  an  Italian  architect,  is  a stalely  ami 
^ regular  pile,  it  being  4 70  feet  square,  and  lOO  in  height, 
but  the  effect  such  a mass  would  otherwise  pn)duce  is 
greatly  impaired  hy  the  number  of  mezzanines.  The  sjirao 
remark  applies  to  ilie  celebrated  palace  creiricd  by  the  king 
I of  Naples,  about  tho  middle  of  the  la>S  cmitmy,  at  Ca-xerta, 
and  of  which  Vanvilelli  w.is  the  architect.  This  building 
is  certainly  characicnst-d  by  magnitude,  fur  it  extends  731 
1 feel  from  east  to  west,  ond  569  from  north  to  south ; yet  of 
' either  graudeur  of  conception  or  majesty  of  style  there  is 
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ver)'  little,  certainly  not  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  the  pro* 
digal  execution  of  bo  very  indifferent  a design.  The  royal 
palace  at  Stockholm  is  a stately  ediflee  in  the  Italian  stvle, 
although  the  original  design,  by  Count  Tessin,  was  consider- 
ably curtailed.  The  original  imperial  winter-palace  at  Su 
Pelei'sburg  was  a vast  pile  erected  by  the  Italian  architect 
Rasirelli  m the  reign  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  of  most 
iiQ{>osing  aspect  towards  the  quay  of  the  Neva,  but  exceed- 
ingly heavy  and  grotesque  as  to  style.  Tills  structure,  or 
at  least  the  chief  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1839,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  though  we  do 
not  know  whether  according  to  an  entirely  fresh  design. 
The  Neue  Residenz  and  Kdnigsbau  at  Munich  have  already 
been  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Munich.] 

Pnormous  as  have  been  the  sums  expended  upon  many 
of  these  edifices,  every  one  of  them  falls  very  short  of  the 
ideal  of  a royul  palace,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  not  only  all  the 
luxury  and  pomp  of  architecture,  but  a certain  colossal 
dignity  of  aspect  should  present  itself.  This  can  never  be 
ac<-ompIishe<i  where  stories  above  stories  are  allowed  to  dis- 
play themselves  externally.  That  is  but  a vulgar  species 
of  architeolural  grandeur  which  is  produced  by  a numerical 
multiplication  oi  Irttlc  parts  and  features.  All  the  rooms 
required  fur  the  accommoilation  of  an  extensive  household 
should  be  turned  towards  inner  courts,  and  the  whole  ex- 
terior, having  only  a single  range  of  lofty  tvindows  above  the 
ground-floor,  should  be  left  fur  the  unrestrained  display  of 
architecture,  and  sculpture  upon  a noble  scale,  without  any 
intermixture  of  littlenesses.  By  such  a disposition,  too,  con- 
venience would  perhaps  be  found  far  better  consulted  than 
at  present,  because,  wliile  all  the  apartments  for  otfieial  and 
state  rei'epiions  and  court  entertainments  would  be  con- 
nected together,  the  whole  of  tbe  vast  number  of  subordinate 
rooms  required  in  such  a habitation  would  be  concentrated 
within  the  general  plan,  and  at  the  same  lime  might  be 
kept  entirely  apart,  by  means  of  galleries  between  the  outer 
and  inner  range,  communicating  at  interxnU  with  lesser 
vestibules  and  staircases  attach^  to  the  suites  of  lesser 
rooms  end  private  apartments  of  every  description. 

PAL;E'.4DES.  [TKtLOUlTES.] 

PAL/EMON,  tbe  generic  name  for  the  Pratent. 
[Shrimps.] 

PAL.EMONIANS.or  PALiEMCKNID^,  Prawn  Iribe. 
[Shrimps.] 

PAL/EOGRAPHY.  The  study  of  antiont  documents, 
called  by  modern  antiquaries  * Palieography,’  is  loo  exten- 
sive a subject  to  be  canvassed  at  length  in  a work  like  the 
present.  We  content  ourselves  therefore  with  pointing  out 
to  the  student  the  most  eligible  works  on  the  subject,  and 
with  setting  before  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the  indices 
^^hich  have  been  published  to  the  manuscript  stores  of  this 
and  other  countries. 

An  ‘Introduction  to  Bibliography, *bvMr.  Hartwell  Horne, 
eoniaitis  some  elementary  matter  very  well  adapted  for  the 
beginner:  it  is  however  principally  compiled  from  some 
French  works  on  the  subject.  The  splendid  volumes  re- 
cently published  by  the  French  historical  commission,  under 
the  title  of ' Elements  of  Palmography,’  may  be  safely  stated 
to  contain  every  particular  tliat  can  Ik;  wished  fur ; and  this 
Work  is  so  luminous  m its  details,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
thsn  refer  to  it  for  tlie  usual  abbreviations  employed  in  the 
middle  ages  in  every  kind  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  do- 
cuments. Walthcr’s  ‘Lexicon  Diploraalicum  * may  also  be 
referred  to  as  a uscftil  work.  At  the  same  lime  wc  must 
bug  to  caution  the  reader  against  a book,  published  some 
Vears  since,  entitled  ‘ A Guide  to  Court  Hand,'  by  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  as  full  of  errors  as  a book  can  well  be. 
A certain  series  of  abbreviations  are  found  in  all  Latin 
manuscripts,  and  these  have  been  imitated  in  type  in  the 
Works  of  the  late  Record  Commission.  Mr.  Black  has 
given  a complete  list  of  these  abbreviations,  with  explana- 
tions, in  the  ‘Kxcerpta  Histurica.’ 

A great  quantity  of  abbreviations  ore  merely  arbitrary, 
tind  it  requires  practice  and  ingenuity  before  all  kinds  cun 
be  read  with  any  facility : for  inslanw;,  the  capital  letter  A 
has  been  found  to  represent  the  following  words:— Ab, 
Aliesto,  Abi.  Actiacus,  Actio,  Actus,  Ad,  /Edilis,  iEdilitius, 
/Elia,  vErarium.  /E»,  Ager,  Ago,  Agrippa,  Agrippina.  Aio, 
Ala.  Albus,  .\lms.  Alter,  Araaiiti&aimus,  Anibo,  Amen, 
Amicus,  Ainnis,  Anima,  Animus.  Annus,  Ante,  Anliochia, 
Antonins,  Apollo,  Apponere,  Apud,  Aqua,  Aratrum,  Arbi- 
tralus,  Arbiihum,  Argentum,  Aristuteles.  Artilleialis.  A&cia, 
Assigiiatus,  Assis,  At,  Auctor,  Auctoritas,  Augusta,  Augus- 


(alis,  Augustus,  Aulus,  Aurelius.  Aurum,  Auspicium.  Aut, 
Auxilium,  Avis,  Avus.  The  edition  ol'  Gnius  by  Gueschen 
Berlin,  )S'J4, contains  acomplctc  aiphabeticul  list  of  all  the 
sigla  or  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  (iiu  Verona  MS. 
They  are  very  numerous : aud  as  one  abbreviation  often 
represents  a great  many  ditlercnt  words,  it  is  only  from  (he 
context  that  the  meaning  in  any  given  instance  can  be 
ascertained.  [G.vnrs.] 

We  now  proceed  to  present  the  reader  with  the  principal 
desideratum  in  this  branch  of  literature,  a list  of  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  ibis  country  and  the 
Continent. 

The  British  Mriseiim.- — In  point  of  real  interest  and 
value,  tbe  collection  of  manuscripts  preserved  in  this  noblo 
establishment  surpa.sscs  e\ery  other. 

1.  * A Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,’  fol.,  Lund.,  1802. 

lliis  collection  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Museum's  stores  : but  it  is  so  well  known,  that  any  further 
notice  of  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

2.  ‘ A Catalogue  of  the  Harician  MSS.  in  tliu  British 
Museum,'  4 voU.  fol.,  1 808- 12- 

Mr.  Halliwcll  says  that ' the  hrst  jKirtion  of  this  catalogue 
is  very  well  compiled,  but  (he  third  volume  is  full  of  iniper- 
feclions  and  errors:’  the  fourth  volume  contains  an  excel- 
lent index  by  Mr.  Horne.  Tliis  collection  includes  numerous 
MSS.  of  every  class. 

3.  ‘ A Catalogue  of  the  additional  Manuscript.s  in  the 
British  Museum,'  by  S.  Avseough,  2 vols.  4to.,  Lund., 
1782. 

A new  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  in  preparation. 

4.  * A Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.’  fol,,  London,  1819. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  portion  of  this  collec- 
tion is  iho  Burghluy  Pupers,  which  1111  121  folio  volumes, 
and  comprise  a multitude  of  state  dociimcnt.s  together  with 
the  political  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  Lord 
Burgliley,  extending  throughout  the  lung  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  collection  aUo  contains  the  pa|H;rs  of  Dr. 
White  Kennctt,  bishop  of  Peterborough:  and  a largo  por- 
tion of  those  of  Sir  .lulius  Ciosar,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Bishop  Kcnneti's  pipers  relate  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  and  to  the  biography 
of  tho  more  eminent  of  the  clergy,  with  materials  fur  a 
detailed  history  of  Iho  diocese  of  Peterborough  or  of  places 
therein.  Tbe  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Cmsar  furnish  most 
ample' information  respecting  the  finances  of  the  reigns  in 
which  he  was  officially  employed,  and  contain  many  curious 
articles  on  the  privilc.;e.s  and  practice  of  tho  courts  of  Ad- 
miralty. Requests,  Star  Chamber,  and  Exchequer.  Exclu- 
sive 01  these  larger  scries,  the  I.,ansdowne  manuscripts  havo 
many  volumes  of  great  interest ; among  them  a volume  of 
lottei's  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of  George  III.; 
two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  foreign  sovereign  princes 
and  other  distinguished  strangers  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries;  three  volumes  of 
letters  to  Henry  Cromwell,  when  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land; eleven  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  John  Pell, 
envoy  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland:  five  volumes  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  pa|>ers; 
and  three  volumes  containing  the  correspondence  of  tlui 
Earl  of  Melfort  during  his  negotiations  at  Rome  in  the 
year  I69U.  Neither  would  it  be  right  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice  numerous  monastic  chartularics  and  registers; 
among  them,  registers  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. of  Horevrood  Priory,  of  Lundaj  Priorv,  of  the  monastery 
of  Gerondoii,  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  ami  of  the  Abbey  of 
Molsa;  two  registers  of  Cberisey  Abbey,  and  one  of  the 
prebendal  cburch  of  Edyndon  in  Wiltshire. 

5.  ‘ A Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Francis  H3rgra^e,  notv 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,’  4(o,  I/mdon.  1818. 

These  MSS.  relate  almost  exclusively  to  law;  they  con- 
sist of  year  books,  reports,  read'Ogs  on  various  statutes, 
treatises  on  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  collections  of  cases  and  opinions, 
collections  respecting  the  customs  and  privileges  of  London 
and  other  places,  and  tracts  and  dissertations  on  nuinorous 
points  and  matters  of  law,  with  a few  historical,  political, 
and  miscellaneous  paners  and  letters. 

6.  ‘ A Catalogue  or  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,’  4to.,  London,  1724. 

This  contains  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Royal  Library  at  Su 
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Janes's,  and  possesses  curious  articles  in  almost  every  I 
branch  uf  literature.  I 

7.  * Catalogue  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothccn  | 
Burnciana*,'  fol.,  Lumiuit,  133'J.  j 

It  contains  about  520  volumes  of  nmnuecripU;  among 
which  are  five  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  in  (ho  original 
On^ek.of  the  elevonih,  thirteenth,  and  luurteenth  centuries; 
copies  of  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures,  both  in, Greek 
and  1-utin;  and  manuscripts  of  llio  didarlie  and  contro- 
versial works  of  several  uf  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
But  the  most  important  portion  uf  tho  collection  consists  of 
manuscripts  uf  the  classical  authors.  Of  these,  the  cele- 
br.itc‘d  manuscript  of  the  * Iliad’  of  Homer,  fomerly  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Charles  Tuwnicy,  is  justly  entitl^tu  the  Hrst  place 
m estimation.  Though  probably  not  older  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
plete manuscripts  of  the  * Iliad,’  and  is  particularly  valu- 
able, both  on  aucount  of  the  correcini'ss  uf  its  text  and  also 
uf  the  copious  scholia  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  Two  ' 
copies  of  the  Greek  orators  likewise  de^erre  especial  notice; 
one  uf  them,  written  upon  velhim,  is  pt'rbaps  the  most  im- 
portant manuscript  extant  of  these  authors;  it  yields  many 
valuable  readings,  and  supplies,  besides  smaller  lacunte, 
portions  of  Isrrus,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinnrehus.  Tiicre  is  alsu 
an  important  manuscript  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  with 
maps,  in  (be  original  Gr«t>k  ; a volume  ('onloinmg  the 
twenty  cumediu'  of  Plautus,  a portion  uf  which  has  been 
collated  b)  Mr.  ilildyard  for  hisetliliuns  of  the  ' Menaechnn’ 
nml ' Aululatia  a beautiful  rnaniiscrint  of  Callimachus; 
and  a very  fine  copy  of  the  innthemalical  collections  of  I’ap- 
pus  Alexandrinus,  which  fonnoily  belonged  to  Barur-i. 
[Pappit*] 

a.  * A Otalogiie  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,’  ful.,  London,  J3.M. 

This  cullec.ion  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  liistoty’  of  our 
own  country  and  language,  having  no  leas  than  seven  copies 
of  the  ■ Historia  IJritonuni’  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  copies 
of  the  hisluries  or  annals  of  Henrv  of  Huntingdon,  Ralph 
Higdcn,  R<^cr  du  llovcden,  William  uf  Malmesbury, 
Nicolas  Trivet,  and  uthciw.  It  has  also  a recent  but  unu}ue 
maiiu^icriptof  Ingulph’s  ' Descripfio  Abbatisu  C'ruylanden&is,’ 
and  a volume  of  letters  and  other  docinneuts  relative  to  the 
divorce  of  Henry  Vlll.  from  Katherine  of  Aragon,  some  of 
which  are  original.  There  arc  also  chsrtuluries  of  the 
Abhcy  of  St.  Alban's,  of  the  hospital  without  the  SouthgatB 
at  Bur}'  St.  Edmunds,  of  the  motiastcry  uf  St.  John  at  Col- 
chester, of  the  abbeys  ofSiblon  and  Tinterne,  of  the  monas- 
teries uf  St.  Austin  and  Christ-Church,  Canterbury ; of  (he 
convent  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Margaret,  Darlford;  of  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  lliat  of  Nowenham  in  Devon- 
shire. We  may  also  mention  a curious  volume  entitled 
' Ayenbyle  of  Inwyt,‘  composed  a.d.  1340,  by  a monk  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dialect  uf  that  puriod.  and  which 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Wright ; and  a large  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  jurisprudence.  comprising  the  ‘Digests 
and  Codex  of  Justinian,  the  ‘Docrclum’  of  Gratian,  and 
the  * Decretals’  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Bi*nifac«  VIII., 
with  numerous  glosses,  commentaries,  disicrtatiuns  upon 
texts,  aunimaties,  and  collections  of  decisions,  cases,  and 
opinions. 

9.  * Catalogue  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  tlie  British  Mu- 
seum,’ 2-1  voU.  ful. 

These  arc  deposited  for  general  use  in  the  reading-room 
of  tho  Museum. 

Other  Lxhrariea  m Great  ^rrVain.— We  possess  tho  fol- 
lowing prinlcil  catalogues : — 

1.  ‘ CatalogiLibroruin  Manuscriptnrum  Anglim  ct  Iliher- 
ni(o,  in  unum  collecti,  cum  indicu  alphabetico,’  fob,  Oxuti. 
1697. 

The  first  volume  contains  a catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  and 
AsUmolean  maiiuscripU;  the  second,  those  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxf.ird  and  Cambridge ; the  third,  of  various  libraries  in  Eng-  ^ 
land;  ami  the  fourih.uf  Irish  libraries.  *A  Short  Account 
of  some  MSS.  in  the  English  Libraries  which  contain  parts  ' 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Dr.  Huc-h,  Jun.,’  was  printed  in  the  i 
‘Zt-itschrift  fur  GeschiehUicUe  RcchUwisBcnH’hafi,’  vul.  v.,  I 
U2.{. 

2.  ‘ Catalogu*  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Col.  Corp.  ' 
Chiisti.  Cantab.,’  4to.,  Cantab.,  1777. 

3.  * Caiulogiis  Cmlicuin  Manusenptorum  Ecclcs.  Cathed. 

Dunclmensis,'  to!..  Dun.,  Ib24.  I 

4.  ‘ A Catalojruu  of  the  Manuscripts  iu  the  Library  of  the  | 
Society  of  Amnpiarics,’ by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  4to.»  London,  1316.  , 


5.  * A Catalotrue  of  the  miscellaneous  Manuscripts  m the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Society,'  by  J.  O.  Haliiwell,  E&q , bvo., 
laitidou,  IS40. 

6.  ‘A  Catalogue  of  the  Arcliiepiscyial  MSS.  prcsoired  in 
the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,'  by  Tmld,  Ibl.,  Ivond.,  lb  12, 

7.  ' Catulogus  stvc  Notitin  Manuscriptorum,  qui  il  G.  D. 
Clarke,  coinparati  m Bibliotheca  Bodleiaiia  adser^antur/ 
4tu.. Oxon,  Ibl2. 

Priuri|ially  cla»sical. 

3.  * Catalogus  Cudicum  MSS.  et  Imprcssorum  cum  notig 
Manuserintis.  ulmi  D'Orvilliam,’  4to..  Oxon,  1306. 

I Tiiib  collection  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

I 9.  ‘ A minute  Catalogue  of  each  particular  ^lanuscript 
, contained  in  Wood's  Collection  at  Oxford,'  8vo.,  OxL  >761. 

We  must  here  notice  the  splendid  library  of  Sa*  Tliuiuaa 
Phillips,  Burl.,  at  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  wliu  pus- 
I scs>es  the  laigest  known  pnvato  collection  of  roamiscripig 
and  charters,  some  of  which  arc  of  the  greatest  rarity  and 
importance.  A slight  catnluguo  of  a jiortion  of  these  baa 
I been  privately  printed  by  the  learned  possessor  at  hU  own 
! private  pres>,  and  this  has  been  copied  into  llaencrs  com- 
I pilation.  The  Kavl  uf  Leicester  at  Ilolkhaiu  ]>ossesscs  a 
I valuable  collection,  of  which  a brief  account  has  appealed 
I in  the  second  volume  of  the  * Transactions  of  the  Ruyal 
j Society  of  Literature.'  Dr.  O’Cunov  prepared  a calaloguo 
of  the  lilSS.  at  Stowe,  the  seat  of  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  was  privately  printed  in  I31S,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
Considerable  nunilK-rs  of  MSS.  are  likewise  pre^^erved  in 
. tlie  Glasgow  Cmversity  library,  Liiicuhi  Cathcdial,  and 
■ in  various  places,  by  for  tuo  numerous  fur  us  to  attempt 
i even  a hare  outline;  we  give  however  a slight  list  uf  ihu 
i documenu  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the 
ho}>e  that  it  will  prove  useful  to  tho  antiquary  and  bis- 
tun  an 

1.  Negoeiationcs  ct  fo^dera  cum  prlncipibus  cxtrancis. 

2.  Geiilis  hujus  atque  pupuli  prsclanc  res  gestro  iu  Gal- 
' lia  aliisquo  regiuiiibus  transniarinis. 

I 3.  Horaagium  et  servitia,  in  qulbus  Scotia  ab  Anglia 
i pendet. 

• 4.  Hibcrniee  in  legibus  et  dominiis  constitutio. 

! 5.  Doruinium  maruim  Bntannicoruni.  Gallos  Balavosque 

‘ a Piscatiune  in  prtedictis  roaribus  pruhibens,  nisi  venia  pnug 
a Rvgibus  AiigliO!  iroi>etrata,  generali  pia'scripiione  cum* 
prubaium. 

6.  Ue  rebus'Wallice.ac  etiam  compotisredilium  Principis 
Walli®. 

7.  Quid  res  polissimum  ad  commoda  s]>cctarunt  Insulm 
Monavia*.  Insularum  Cmsarie  et  Sarnise,  Vascunur.  Caleti, 

; BurilcgaltD,  aliatumque  Galliin  partium,  quamdiu  sub  Aug- 
, lorum  ditiuiie  tenerentur. 

j 8.  Jus  lincalis  successionis,  quo  reges  Anglitn  regnum 
Galliarum  vemlioant. 

I 9.  Teniiro)  teirarum  in  Anglia  oxtentm,  sivc  metationeg 
manoriorum,  et  inquisitiones  post  mortem,  ostendentes  quas 
I terras  defuiiclus  tcimit,  quis  pruximus  haeies,  el  quot  amios 
I babiiit. 

10.  Libertates  alque  privilegia  concessa  urbibus  oppidis- 
quecorporatis,  ved  |>en»onis  privutis,  uti  k-tis.  mercala,  fens, 

, conimunia  pasture,  waivia,  extrahuroe,  felonum  bona,  pou- 
I tagium,  bte..  ct  quicquid  aliud  ad  Cscum  leglum  ]>c<ven- 
! turum  csi,  vel  ex  eu  proventurum. 

I II.  Curonalioncs  regum  Angliaa,  cum  particularibug 
' tcimris  et  clameis  singulonim  qut  diotis  coronalionibus  in- 
j servire  tenentur,  una  cum  ordinc  ui  ratione  prucessiunis. 

1*2.  Brevio,  placita,  pmcessus  speclantcs  ad  supremam 
Caiicellariic  curiam,  ad  curios  Banci  Hegii,  Communtum 
PiacitoruiD,  Scaecarii,  et  ju.^titiariurum  itinerantium. 

13.  Cuncesaiunes  regira  custodiso  comitatuum,  urblum, 
oppidorum,  et  portuum.  Cuns<‘ri])lioues  et  delectus  copi* 
arum  tarn  raarinarum  quam  terrcsirium  in  regni  propugua- 
tionem. 

14.  Fimdationes  abbatiarum  et  priomtuuro,  aliarumque 
lodiurn  religiosnrum  in  Anglia,  M'lvlha,  Gallia,  et  Hibcrnm, 
una  cum  singularum  ordmibus,  terrisque  ct  possessioiiibus 
itsdem  dunatia. 

15.  Mein*  et  termini  forcstaruro  in  Anglia  cum  clameis 
forestnriorum. 

16.  Inspcximus  et  irrotulationes  ebartarum  ot  munimen- 
torum,  tain  ante  quam  post  Conquestum  conccssorum. 

17.  Irrotulantes  mullarum  evideutiarum  et  eunlruetuum 
inter  f>ersuiius  invicem  dntorum. 

18.  Cooecssiones  et  constitulioncs  plurimonim  superioris 
ordinii  oQlciurum  in  regiiis  Anghec  et  Hil'erms. 
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1%.  OfBcium  Mare&challi  Angtis. 

20.  ChnrtGB  ot  crcationes  prooeruni. 

21.  P.ip«rum  bullro  nutogrupliic. 

22.  Rouilus  taxatiuDis  Papalu,  coatineus  valorem  singu- 
loruin  betietlcioruiu  in  Anglia. 

23.  Kvgalia  regum  Anglim  in  rebus  ecclesiasticis  accurate 
descripto. 

24.  Quuinplurima  rccorda  pr»cipue  spectantia  ad  rem 
mercatoriani,  uumariam.  fiscalem,  clabsiariani,  ud  militiam. 
ad  bcHuro.  et  regni  defcnsionum  per  mulU  sa>cula. 

25.  Auxilia  ct  subsidia  fl^cu  rcgio  cuiicessa. 

26.  Chartie  et  confirraationes  lil>ertatutu  ot  privilegiorum 
collogns  et  scholis  concessurum. 

27.  Prm^iitationes  factio  a Domino  Rcgo  ad  ecclesias, 
prsebomlas,  et  ca^Killas. 

28.  Tabula  rolulurum  parliameiUi  budio  cxtantium  in 
ofilcio  custodis  recordorum  in  turri  Itondiniunsi,  ab  an  4 
JEdw.  111.  ad  an  22  Edw.  IV. 

The  must  complete  index  to  tbo  literary  stores  of  the 
Continent  IS  in  Haenel’s  * Catalc^us  Libroruiu  Maiuiscrip> 
torum  qui  in  Ribliotheeis  Gallue,  Hclvetie.  Uolgii,  Bnian- 
nin  Ma^na).  llispauise,  Lusitaniso  assorvantiir,’  published 
at  Leipzig  in  lb3U.  To  that  work  wo  refer  the  reader, 
merely  ob^>rving  that  the  portion  containing  an  account  of 
the  manuscripts  of  this  country  is  very  imperfectly  and 
badly  executed. 

The  Age  nf  Manmeripte. — There  are  several  criteria 
wbureby  wc  are  enabled  to  judge  of  tbo  age  of  manuscripts, 
but  it  requires  much  practice  ^foro  a really  correct  opinion 
in  these  particulars  can  bo  given;  and  so  much  depends  upon 
a personal  examination  of  a largo  number  of  all  ages,  t liat 
no  infallible  rules  can  be  given  on  the  subject.  \Ve  refer 
the  student  to  Wailly’s  ‘ Paliougraphy.’ 

The  books  principally  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  slight 
sketch,  arc— I,  T}\e  Appendix  /o  the  Last  lieport  of  the 
Itecord  Commistionere ; 2,  Haltiwcirs  Hinte  to  iVofirrr 
in  ManiMrn'ftt  literature  f 3,  Eiimens  de  l^trographie, 
F.U.C. ; 4,  Casley's  Catalogueo/ Manuscripte  in  the  King's 
Library.  But  the  most  accessible  work  on  this  subject  is 
A Treatise  on  Bibliography,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
Horne,  the  author  of  the  valuable  ' Index ' to  the  Hurleian 
Catalogue,  which  contains  much  useful  infurmaliuii  for  the 
general  reader. 

PAL.E'OMYS,  Professor  Kaup's  name  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  Rodents  from  the  Kpplesbeiiu  sand. 

Example,  PuLxomys  castoroides  (Kaup). 

PAL'EONISCUS,  a remarkable  genus  of  Heterocercal 
fossil  fishes,  constituted  by  M.  Agassiz,  and  inclu<led  by 
him  in  tho  first  family  (Lepidostei)  of  his  great  order  of 
Ganuidean  fishes.  Its  place  in  this  family  will  appear  from 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  Lepidostei 

A.  Rudy  elongated,  fusiform,  upper  lobe  of  tho  tail  vertc- 
braled.  and  longer  than  the  lower  lobe. 

Acanthodes. 

Catofiterus. 

Atnbiypteruf. 

Pulteoniscui. 

Otteolepis, 

B.  Body  fiat,  broad. 

1.  Upper  lobe  of  the  (ail  vcrlebrated. 

Ptatysomue. 

(i^roicpis. 

2.  Tail  regular  (the  lobes  nearly  equal). 

Tetragon/jlepie. 

Dapeaius. 

C.  Body  elongated,  fusiform,  tail  forked  or  rounded. 

Semionolut,  Lepidotui,  l^oltdophorus. 

Aficr*^,  Notagngus. 

The  generic  character  of  Pulseoniseus  is  thus  given 

All  the  fins  of  moderate  size,  with  small  rays  on  tlieir 
edges;  the  dorsal  fin  opposite  tho  interval  of  tho  ventral 
and  anal  fins.  Scales  moderate.  In  some  species  the  scales 
are  large,  and  the  body  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the 
others ; there  are  always  large  mesial  scales  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

The  genus  comprehends  Palsoniscum  and  PalmotbrU* 
sum  of  Blainvillo. 

The  geological  interest  of  this  genus  is  considerable,  in^ 
a«much  as  the  numerous  species  appear  to  be  very  defimloly 
distributed  in  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Saliferous 
systems  of  Europe  and  America.  The  following  is  the 
series  of  species  examined  by  Agassiz,  with  their  loculitieSf 
kod  the  oaiac»  e(  the  ^nutUem  in  which  they  occur  , 


\ !.  P.  fultus  , . Coal  formation  Sundcrhind 

(Massuchnsetts). 

\Vo«twick(Coimce» 

I ticut). 

2.  P.  Duvernoy  . Coal  formation  Munster  Appel. 

3.  P.  minutus  • Coal  formation  Munster  Ap(x>l. 

4.  P.  BlainvilUi  . Coal  formation  Near  Autun. 

5.  P.  VoUzii  . Coal  formation  Near  Autun. 

6.  P.  anguAtus  « Coal  formation  Munster  Appel. 

7.  P.  VratisluvensLs  RotbeUegende  Rupperwlorf  m 

Bolieniia. 

8.  P.  Icpidurus  . Rotbeliegende  Scharrcneckin  Co. 

Olatz. 

9.  P.  rreiuslebeni  Zeclistein . . Mansfield,  Hesse, 

Eisleben,  &c. 

19.  P.  magnus  . Zechstein . • Mansfield. 

11.  P.  luacropumus  Zerhstcin  . . MansfiehL 

12.  P.  cUgaiis  . Lower  part  of  East  Thicklcy  in 

Magnesian  Durham. 

Limestone 

13.  P.  Hobisoui  • Caibonif.  lime*  BiirdiehouFcs  (near 

stone  Edinburgh). 

14.  P.  striolatus  • Carb.  limest.  Burdiebuuses. 

13.  P.  ornaiissimus  Carb.  limest.  Burntisland  (Fife). 

IG.  P.  comtus  . • Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 

1 7.  P.  glaphyrus  . Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 

18.  P.niacrophtlialmusTilagnuii. limest.  Durham. 

19.  P.  longi!s»imus  Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 

29.  P.  carinatus  , Caibunif.  series  Nuwliavcn  (near 

Edinburgh). 

The  researches  of  Agassiz  have  given  a simple  and  beau- 
tiful generalization  of  the  distribution  of  these  species;  the 
scales  of  tho  Paloronisci,  which  alround  in  (he  coal  furiua- 
tion,  arc  almost  universally  smooth ; those  of  the  species 
which  belong  to  the  magnesian  limestone  are  almost  univer- 
sally striated  or  sculptured.  We  find  a few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  os  at  Burdtohouses.  ami  at  Ardwick  near  Mun- 
ctu^ter,  but  it  remts  on  a considerable  nuralier  of  coinci- 
dences. It  is  an  unexpected  result  of  Agassiz’s  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  forms  of  fossil  fishes,  that  the  Paltoonisri  of 
the  English  magnesian  limestone  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  zechstein  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  tho 
supposed  conteinporaneitv  of  the  rucks. 

PAI..EORNIS.  [PSITTACID.S.] 

PAI.-EC)SAU'RUiS,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  to  a genus  of  fossil  Saurians  disco- 
vered in  the  magnesian  coliglomeratu  on  Dutdbaiu  Down, 
near  Bristol  (1834). 

The  congloraerato  wherein  tho  Saurian  remains  were 
found  rests  upon  the  edge  of  inclined  stnita  of  mountain 
limestone,  filling  uji  the  irregularities  of  their  surface,  and 
consists  of  angular  fragineuts  of  the  limestone  cemented  by 
a dolomilic  paste.  The  thickness  of  the  deposit  where  the 
remains  were  disaovered  dues  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 

Three  animals  were  found,  two  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pidftosaurua,  and  tho  other  to  a genus  named  by  ihciu 
Thecodontosaurus.  [TnECODONTOSAURfs.l 
(ienerie  Character  q/*  Paltrosaurus. — Teeth  carinated 
latcrallv.  and  finely  serrated  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  dif- 
fering /rum  those  of  ail  the  known  Saunans. 

S/ufci>r.— The  teeth  in  the  possession  of  the  authors  ex- 
hibit minor  marked  characters,  and  they  have  accordingly 
eon«idercd  them  as  belonging  to  two  species,  Pdtxosaurus 
cylindricHM  and  P.  (Geo/.  PrxK^  1836.) 

PALEl/l'ilE'RIUM.  Cu\ier’s  name  for  an  extinct 
genus  of  Pachydermatous  Herbicom  discovered  in  the 
gypsum  beds  at  Paris  in  company  with  Anoplotherium, 
[Anoplothrkii'M.]  The  discovery  and  definition  of  these 
and  other  Puchydcrmic  forms,  now  utterly  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  tlie  globe,  form  one  of  tho  noblest  iriuroph.s  of 
the  great  French  zoologist,  who,  from  confused  fragments 
huddled  together  pell-inoll,  separated  the  different  bones, 
and,  so  to  A{>eak,  gradually  buiU  up  the  framework  of  (ho 
lost  animals,  till  tlwir  osseous  structure  and  place  in  the 
chain  of  created  beings  became  as  well  known  as  those  of  the 
animals  that  dwell  uiion  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 

•It  is  not  ca-sy,’  soys  Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgewater  Treat 
ise),  *to  find  a more  cdoquent  and  striking  acknuwledgment 
of  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  systematic  contriv- 
ances that  pervade  tho  animal  remains  of  the  fossil  world, 
than  is  contained  in  Cuvier’s  introduction  to  his  account  of 
the  bones  discovered  m llie  gypsum  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bouxkood  of  Paris,  It  afford^  to  porsoui  uuacquamted  wtUi 
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tho  mtHlem  method  of  conducting  physical  researches,  an  | 
example  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on  wliich  we  fi»und  our 
conclusions  as  to  tho  form,  character,  ami  luibiu  of  extinct 
creatures  that  arc  known  only  through  tho  inodiutn  of  their 
fosNil  remains.* 

The  strikitig  passage  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Buckland.  after 
stating  by  wlul  slow  degrees  tho  Parisian  cabinets  had  been 
filled  with  inminierablo  fmements  of  bones  of  unknown  ani- 
mals from  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  thus  describes  the 
inode  in  which  Cuvier  worked  out  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  skeletons.  He  had  alieady  ascertained  that  there 
were  numerous  species  belonging  to  many  genera;  and  we 
shttll  now  lot  this  prince  oi  cmiii'arative  anatotuists  speak  in 
his  own  }>cr8on.  * I at  length  found  myself,  us  if  placed  in 
a charncl-housc.  surrounded  by  mutilated  fraginonts  of 
many  hundred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  ani- 
mals piled  confusedly  around  me:  the  task  assigned  to  me 
was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original  position.  At  the 
voice  of  comparative  anatomy  every  bone  and  fragment  of  a 
bone  resumed  its  place.  1 cannot  find  words  to  express  tho 
pleasure  1 experienced  in  seeing,  when  I discoveied  one 
character,  how  all  the  consequences  which  I predicted  from 
it  were  successively  confirmeii.  The  feet  accorded  with  the 
characters  announced  by  the  teeth  ; the  teeth  were  in  Imr- 
mony  with  (hose  previously  indicated  by  the  feet.  Thu 
bdnes  of  the  legs  and  thighs  and  every  connecMing  portion 
of  the  extremities  were  seen  joined  together  precisely  as  1 
had  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures  were  verified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire.  Each  species  was  in 
short  reconstructed  from  a single  unit  of  its  cotupouent 
elements.* 

Octifric  Character  of  Dental  furimtla: 

, 6 1-1  , 7-7 

Incisors,  t ; comnea,-; — r;  molars,  — — - = 4-1.  Three 
u 1—1  7—7 

toes  on  cacli  fixit.  A short  llcshy  proboscis,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  (he  muscles  of  which  the  bones  of  the  nusu  were 
sliurtciied,  leaving  below  them  a deep  notch. 

The  molar  teeth  boar  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Rliinoccios : iu  tho  sti'uciurc  of  that  part  of  the  skull 


destined  to  support  the  short  proboscis  and  the  feet,  the 
animal  closely  approached  the  Tapirs. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  following  have  been 
named : — Rileeutherium  magnum  (gypsum  of  Montmartre), 
P.  medium  (gypsum  of  Montmartre,  osseous  breccia,  Sdic, 
&c.),  P.crasKum,  P.  latum,  P.  eurtum.  P.  minun,  P.  vtini’ 
mum,  P.  indeterminatum  (gypsum  of  Monlmartre),  P.  Au' 
fWm/icn««(lacu8trine  formation  of  Orleans,  .\rgenton,  &c.), 
P.  heelauum  (teilxaiy,  Issel).  P.  JV/a«num  (tertiary,  Puy- 
en-Velayl. 

Remains  of  Pilaotheria  have  also  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  formation  near  Rome,  in  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde, Provence,  fitc. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt  discovered,  in  the  lower  and  marlv  beds 
of  the  quarries  of  Binstead  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  w lii'cli  be- 
long to  the  lower  fresb-wster  formation,  a tooth  of  an  .-(no- 
ji/otherium  ami  two  teeth  of  the  genus  Pileentherium,  ani- 
mals characteristic  of  strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  Paris 
basin.  The  remains  found  by  Mr.  Pratt  were  accompanied 
not  only  by  several  other  fragments  of  the  bones  of  i\tchij~ 

I dermt  (chietly  in  a rolled  and  injured  state),  but  also,  in  hig 
opinion,  by  ihojawofanow  species  of  Pwniuants,  apparently 
I closely  allied  to  the  genus  Mo$chut.  From  the  occurrence  of 
I tbo  latter  fossil,  Mr.  Pratt  infers  that  a race  of  animals  ex- 
[ isicd  at  this  geulo^cal  epoch  whose  habits  required  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  should  have  been  in  a very  different  state 
from  that  which  it  has  been  sup|>osed  to  have  presented,  in 
con»criucnee  of  the  frequent  oiscovery  of  the  remain.s  of 
aniniiiU  who  lived  almost  entirely  in  marshes.  {GeoL 
Proc.,  1H30.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  on  Charopotamus  (1B38), 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  jaw  discovered  by  Mr.  Pratt 
in  the  Binstead  quarries  in  I83U.  and  considered  by  him  to 
be  allied  to  the  genus  Moschus.*  On  cuniparing  the  jaw 
with  tho  corresponding  part  of  the  Mosekus  muschi/eruii, 
which  it  re.teinbles  in  sire,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  in  tho 
fossil  the  grinders  are  rclutively-bruader,  that  the  last  molar 
has  thu  third  or  posterior  luU-rcIo  divided  by  a longitudinal 
fissure,  that  the  grinding  surfaco  is  loss  ubliriue,  and  that 
the  curonuid  process  differs  from  that  of  the  Si oschus  and 
other  ruminants,  but  strongly  bespeaks  an  atlinity  with  tho 
Pachydermata. 

Professor  Owen  further  remarked,  that  among  the  genera 
i of  llic  Paris  basin  established  by  Cuvier,  the  Dichobiine 
I exhibits  characters  which  connect  tho  Pacindermala  with 
the  Ruminantia,  and  thus  exhibits  another  of  those  extr.i- 
onlinary  unions  of  characters  which  in  existing  Mammalia 
belong  to  distinct  onlers.  In  the  Dichobiine  the  posterior 
inulurs  begin  to  exhibit  a double  scries  of  cusps,  of  which 
the  cxleninl  present  the  crescentic  form,  so  that  the  teeth 
of  the  Virhobune  mxtrina  might  bo  mistaken  for  those  of 
(rue  Runiinan(ia.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Diehobunc  the 
niiiepenullitnatc  and  the  penultimate  grinders  have  two 
pairs  of  cusps,  and  the  last  grinder  llirer  pairs,  of  which 
the  posterior  are  small  and  almost  blended  together,  so 
tlmt  when  worn  down  they  appear  single. 

In  Ibis  respect,  as  well  as  in  tho  form  of  (he  aHccndiiig 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  Cuvier  slates,  in  the  * O'^seinoiis 
Fossiles,*  that  (he  Dicliobune  ‘ prudigieusly  resembles*  the 
young  Musk  Dccr. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pmll's  si>eeimcn.  Professor 
Owen  observed,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a closo  res;-m> 
blaiice  to  the  Musk  Deer,  but  the  differences  are  sutficienily 
great  to  forbid  its  being  placed  among  (ho  Runiinantiti, 
while  there  is  a buU  nearer  resembluiice  between  it  and  the 
genus  Dicliobune.  The  Isle  of  Wight  spuciiiicn  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  D.  le^/orinum,  and  the  ascending 
ramus  differiii^in  form  and  anproaching  that  of  the  Iruo 
Anoplotheria,  Mr.Owen  oonsiuered  that  it  indicated  a new 
species,  which,  until  the  form  of  the  anterior  roolurs  and  in- 
cisors is  known,  might  be  referral  to  the  genus  Dicliobune, 
under  the  name  of  Uiehobune  cerrinum.  (Geo/.  Pmc.) 

Geotngieal  PotitiofU—’V^o  gt*ological  place  of  tho  extinct 
genus  Pal<eotherittm  is  in  the  first  great  fresh  water  forma- 
tion of  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell,  where  it  is  found  with  its 
congeners,  of  whicii  nearly  fitly  extinct  species  were  dis- 
covered by  Cuvier. 

Zoological  Position,  Habits,  <^. — Tlie  zoological  position 
of  thu  genus  appears  tu  be  intermediate  between  the  rhino- 
ceros, horse,  and  tapir.  Their  habits  probably  approxiiuotccl 
to  those  of  tbo  tapirs.  Dr.  Buckland  is  nut  singular  in  (Itink- 
ing  that  these  animals  lived  and  died  upon  the  margins  of 
* * Ocotu^pcsl  TruwKlioBi,'  Soe.  S«r.,  vol.  lU.,  p. 
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the  then  existing  lakes  and  rivers.  He  is  also  of  opinion  i Examples,  I^ilaotherium  magnwn  and  Paiteotherium 
that  their  dead  carcasses  may  have  been  drived  tu  the  bot>  I minus. 

tom  in  seasons  of  flood,  and  that  M>mu  perliaps  retired  into  | PaU/*othtn'ium  Sisc  of  the  skull  equalliitg  tliat 

the  water  to  die.  lliu  s|>ecius  ^aried  grually  in  size,  some  ; of  the  largest  horses. 

having  been  as  large  as  a rhinoceros,  and  others  having  1 IKiletotheritan  minus. — Size  of  the  skull  smaller  than  that 
ranged  from  the  size  of  a horse  to  that  of  a hog.  ( of  the  roe  (Chcvreuil). 


a,  VMlersd  tXalatoa  of  PateottMtinn  Massuot : Z,  mtored  ikcUloa  of  Pal»iither>uB  Miant ; t,  tciiorod  oulline  oT  Palwtherioai  Ma^rnrun  ; i,  r«star«l 

ouUia«  of  F*lMh«riua  Miout.  (Cuv.) 

PALEOZOIC  SERIES.  The  fossiliferous  strata  of  feasor  Sedgwick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cambrian  system, 
earlier  geological  date  than  the  carboniferous  system,  and  to  (he  lower  beds  of  the  old  rc<l  sandsione  (at  least),  one 
the  mountain  limestone,  are  thus  designated  in  the  article  system  of  organic  life  prevails— characterised  by  the  pre* 

OitOATfic  Remains.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  a ponderancuof  corals,  sucli  asCaleniporaand  Kavosites, shells 

clear  exposition  of  geological  truthA,  is  the  difficultyof  rhous*  of  Bi  achiopoda  and  Ophalopoda,  ami  rrustacea  of  the  tri- 

ing  proper  general  terms  to  suit  classiBcatinns  founded  on  lohiltc  tyiws.  It  is  true  that  when  separate  strata,  included 

limited  researches.  The  antient  terms  of  Primary.  Second-  within  the  limits  of  geological  lime  just  slated,  are  compared 

ary,  and  Tertiary  Rocks  will  probably  retain  their  popularity  in  respect  of  their  organic  cuiitenLs,  distinctions  more  or  less 

Md  applicability,  because  oflhe  simplicity  of  the  truly  general  marked  appear  (as  f»r  example,  conspicuously  in  the  strata  t 

idea  which  they  contain  in  common— (Ac  sequence  o/ ge<)lo.  of  the  Silurian  systirmj,  yet  these  mostly  turn  on  nice  dif- 

gtcal  timt.  In  characterising  and  naming  the  subdivisions  fcrence<  of  some  of  the  analogous  furius,  and  may  perhaps 

of  these  great  groups  of  rocks,  geologists  have  only  partially  have  only  a Im-al  value,  as  wo  know  to  be  the  case  in  the 

followed  out  the  same  principle ; every  geological  investiga-  instaui'e  of  the  oolitic  strata. 

tion  of  Butficient  extent  includes,  as  a principal  point,  the  On  the  contrarv.  if  wc  compare  the  whole  series  of  or* 
di8^\'ery  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  subdivisions  of  ganic  forms  found  in  these  Palwozoic  Strata,  as  they  are 
Primary,  Secondary,  ani^  Tertiary  strata,  but  there  is  scl-  exhibited  in  Wales  nr  Cumberland,  with  the  whole  series 
dom  ati  opportunity  to  frame  a corresponding  nomenclature,  of  foS'ils  discovered  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  the 
owing  to  iho  circumstance  that  general  names,  already  and  north  of  England  or  the  border  of  Wales,  wo  find  not  more 
indeed  long  since  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  great  b^y  of  than  I,  'i,  or  S per  cent,  of  intimately  related  s|>ucios.  The 
geologists,  cannot  without  great  inconvenience  be  changed,  distinction  between  the  Silurian  fossils  and  those  of  the 
even  when  new  discoveries  or  wider  generalizations  de*  mountain  limestone  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  which 
inand  their  correction.  obtains  betw  een  the  latter  series  ami  the  fossils  of  the  mag- 

The  term  ' Transition*  was  applied  to  a largo  section  of  nesian  limestone.  Struck  with  this  fart,  Mr.  Murchison 
the  Primary  rocks,  or  else  used  to  designate  them  as  a has  suggested  fur  the  earlv  groups  of  strata  the  title  of  ‘ pro- 
separate  class,  at  a time  when  true  characters  could  by  no  tozoic  rocks,'  which  (beside  onu  chance  of  ambiguity  from 
means  bo  assigned  to  them.  Among  Transition  rocks,  the  meaning  attached  in  zoology  to  the  word  'Protozoa*) 

‘ frrauwacke’  was  frequently  seen.  Hence  the  term  Grau-  seems  to  assort  more  than  is  necessary,  perhaps  more  than 
^acko  System  was  commonly  used  to  express  a large  portion  is  known.  Wc  prefer  therefore  to  apply  to  the  same  strata 
(the  upper)  of  the  Primary  series  of  strata.  the  title  of  Palicozoic,  which  seems  liable  to  no  objection. 

In  progress  of  rigorous  investigation,  the  absence  of  or*  and  which  has,  vro  believe,  been  occasionally  employed  by 
ganic  fvssils  from  the  gneiss  and  mica*schi«t  rocks,  and  the  Professor  Sedgwick. 

occasional  or  ordinary  presence  of  them  in  the  graiiwncke  Supposing,  as  wc  think  likely,  that  general  terms  for 
series,  became  generally  admitted,  and  hence  the  convenient  Btralified  rocks,  thus  formed  upon  a consideration  of  their 
clasKillcation  of  Mr.  Dcla  Becheof  ‘ Fossiliferous’  and  * Non*  organic  contents,  which  appear  to  follow  a great  law  of  sue- 
fossiliferous’  Primaries,  the  former  being  in  fact  an  cquiva-  cession,  will  be  preferred  to  others  ba^cd  on  a view  of  their 
lent  term  for  * Transition  Strata.’  Recent  researches  into  mineral  nualilies,  which  are  certainly  subject  to  repetition, 
the  organization  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals  of  those  there  wm  bo  no  other  ditliculiy  in  their  construction  or 
zntieni  strata  have  produced  very  strung  evidence  for  be-  application  tlwn  wlmt  may  be  overcome  by  the  progress  of 
beviii^  that,  from  the  Snowdonian  Slates,  placed  by  Pro*  investigation.  As  many  systems  or  combinations  of  organio 
P.  C,  No.  1058.  Yol.  XVU.-X 
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fimii  as  arc  clearly  traceable  in  the  stratified  crust  of  the 
clobe,  90  many  corresponding  terms  (as  I*uIaHizuir,  Mesozoic, 
Kainyxoic,  &c.)»  niay  be  made,  nor  will  these  necessarily  re- 
quire change  ujKmevery  new  discovery.  Forinstance,  the  term 
Palceozoic  may  be  retained,  though  it  should  bo  found  that 
the  application  of  it  ought  to  bo  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
carboniferous  rocks  or  oven  the  magnesian  limestone  (’Zech- 
item'  of  Germany).  This  indeed  is  not  unlikely,  for  the 
following  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  opinion  of  vroinent  living 
geologists  (Pnifcssor  Sctlgwick.  Mr.  Murchison,  and  others) 
that  in  strata  which  correspond  in  age  to  Ihu  old  red-sand- 
stone,  there  occur  groups  of  organic  remains  intermediate  in 
formsund  conihinations  between  tlie  types  of  the  Silurian 
and  carboutfurous  mras.  Secondly,  it  is  asceriuincd  that  a 
large  proportion  of  tbo  forms  of  xoophvta,  mollusca,  and 
fishes,  which  appear  m magtu>?.ian  limestone,  are  extremely 
analuguns  to  or  even  identical  with  Miinc  of  the  more  nu- 
merous species  of  thu  mountain  limestone.  At  present  the 
Palreozoic  series  of  rocks  includes  the  ruUowiiig  formations, 
placed  in  the  older  of  pusition,  according  to  the  most  recent 
views 

Ofd  Prd-Samijflone. — This  in  whole  or  tn  iMirt  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Murchison  and  others  to  bo  represented  hy  the  cal- 
careous, arenaceous,  and  argiltucoous  rocks  of  North  and 
Siiuth  Devon,  Cornwall,  part  of  Brittany,  the  Harz,  West- 
phalia; and  they  prefer  to  call  the  scries  TJ>'vonian,  from 
the  county  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  best  developed. 

Silurian  Poefu. — Mr.  Murchison  ranks  these  in  four 
formations,  viz.  I.udlow  Rocks,  Wcnlock  Hocks,  Caradoc 
Rocks,  Llandeiio  Rucks. 

Cambrian  f?oc/v'X.— Profc»«or  Sedgwick  suMivides  them 
into  I’lynlyinmun  Rocks,  Bala  Limestune,  and  Snowdon 
Rocks. 

It  is  supposed,  but  perhaps  has  not  been  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. that  the  nn'ka  of  Skiddnw,  &c.,  uliick  come  next  in 
order  ^luw,  arc  deficient  of  organic  remains.  May  we  pro- 
pose fur  these  and  other  lower  stratified  rocks  the  term 
* Hypozoir  Serica?* 

PALAi'PHATUS.  Four  Greek  writers  of  ibis  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  tlie  oldest  of  whom,  an  epic  poet,  a 
native  of  Athens,  is  said  to  havo  lived  before  the  llonicrie 
times.  Suidas  (quotes  tho  titles  of  several  of  his  works,  the 
'Cosmopoea,’  'Ihe  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,’  fiic.  The 
second  was  a native  of  Paros  or  Pnene,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxus  Mneimm,  and  to  him  Suidas  a.'«cribcs  a 
work  in  five  books  eniiilud  ‘Of Things  Incredible.*  The 
third  Paloephatus  was  on  historian  of  Ahydos,  and  a great 
friend  of  Aristotle.  The  fourih  is  called  a grammarian  of 
Alexandria  by  Suidas.  and  a Peripatclic  pbilusopher  by 
Tzetxcs  and  others;  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
stated.  Suidas  mentions  a work  by  him,  entitled  ‘ Expla- 
nation of  Things  related  in  Mythology.’  This  seems  to  be 
the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  one  bo«ik  divided 
into  fifty  short  chapters,  under  the  name  of  Palmphatus, 
and  which  is  commonly  entitled  'On  Tilings  Imgedible.' 
The  author  explains,  according  to  his  fashiun.  the  origin  of 
the  mythical  rabies,  such  as  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphac.  Ac- 
loxm,  &c.,  to  winch  he  attributes  an  histurical  foundation 
disgui!»ed  or  corrupted  by  ignorance  or  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous. The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fischer, 
Ix'ipzig,  1789,  in  which  he  has  given  all  the  pas<iage8  of 
anticnt  authors  concerning  tbe  various  WTilers  of  the  name 
of  Palirphatus.  A Latin  tran^ilatiun  of  llie  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  in  1671,  and  a French  translation  was 
published  at  Lausanne  in  1771.  There  are  some  other 
fragments  under  the  name  of  P.dmphatus  which  have  been 
published  with  the  work  above  mentioncrl,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour,  ami  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  {XassiM^,  De  Uitioricis  Grtrci*  ; Fab- 
ricius.  bibliotheca  Grtpca.) 

PAL.ESTRA  (sraXaiffrpa),  which  properly  means  a 
school  for  wreslUng  (raXaint',  ‘ to  wreAilc,*  and  irdXij,  ‘ w rcst- 
liiig*),  was  uscfl  in  several  different  significations.  The 
Word  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi.  1^6,  igS),  who  informs 
us  that  Clisthenes  built  at  Sicyon  a drumos  and  palocstra, 
both  of  w hich  he  calls  by  Uic  general  name  of  gymnasia. 
At  Athens  however  it  appears  probable  that  the  paliustrm 
and  gymnasia  were  distinct  places,  and  that  the  former 
W'ere  appru{M*ia(ed  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
and  youths  (iraT^iC  and  ;iM|>dria),  while  the  latter  were  in- 
lendcnl  for  those  uf  the  men.  These  paltestnu  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders  or  of  the  teachers  of 
the  gymuasUc  exercises  (ir<u^urpi£at}.  \Ve  accordingly  read 


in  Plato  of  (he  palrostra  of  Taurcos,  which  appears  to  luivo 
been  one  uf  the  most  celebrated.  (Plato,  Charmtd.,  c.  i. ; 
with  Heindorfs  A’o/e.) 

In  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  the  Palmatra 
formotl  a furt  of  the  Gymnasium.  According  to  Miillur 
tArchduloaie  d^r  Kumt,  p.  344)  it  included  the  ero^iov, 
c^a(pi<Trr;ptov,  diroCenipioi',  iXaioOieiov,  dXiiSTnptuv, 
roviorr/pios’,  KoXc/i£q6|ia,  {rffna,  rtptZpo/iiit^,  in  fact  every 
part  of  the  gymnasium  except  the  outer  porticos.  It  ap- 
pears however  more  probable  that  the  term  pals»tra  was 
confined  to  the  rooms  which  weic  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  alhletro,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  who  were  especially  trained  for  contending  in  the 
public  games,  and  tberefure  needed  a cuiirse  uf  gymnastic 
exercises  difl'erciit  from  that  which  was  usually  pursued. 
That  tliis  View  of  the  subject  is  correct,  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  who  informs  ns  (vi.  21,  s.  2).  that 
in  tbe  gymnu»ium  at  Olympia  there  were  pala:^trED  fur  the 
alhletm,  and  also  by  that  of  rlutarch,  who  savs  {Symp., 
Prttbl.  4)  * that  the  place  m which  all  the  atLleta.-  exucise 
is  called  a pulK>stra.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  terms  Palmstra  and  Gtmnasium 
are  ui^cd  as  synonymous.  Thus  Vitruvius  gives  a descrip- 
tion (\\  11)  01  a Greek  gymiiakiiim  under  the  name  uf  pa- 
lie»tra.  In  thcGrt-ek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  theix!  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  distinction  in  use  between  the  two 
words  (Cic.  in  I’err.,  ii.  14;  Pulyb^  xv.,  p.  7l6,  c. ; Casau- 
bun);  whencu  the  Roiiinns  probably  came  to  use  them  iu 
common.  [Gymnasium.] 

I PALAME'DK.V  (Linn.),  a genus  of  birds  placed  by  Mr. 
Vigors  among  the  Grallatores,  with  its  congeners  /brro, 
ChaunOf  PailuJt,  and  FuUca,  in  the  family  Pallida.  The 
same  author  thinks  that  with  l\trra  may  be  allied  Pdame- 
dea,  Linn.,  and  Chauna^  111.  (the  Parra  ehararia  of  the 
‘Systema  Nalum?’).  both  of  which  seem  to  approach  Parra 
in  afiinity,  altliough  the  latter  of  them  is  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  its  ^iluat^ou  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty. 
(Z.j>tra  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (C/tm»yfea/ion  Birds)  gives  I\Uamrdea 
a position  between  M> gctjytdius  and  Dicholop.hus  in  bis 
family  Megajtodtnee  {Megupodidee  f),  which  comes  immedi- 
ately after  ihe  subfamily  Cohtmbinee  of  bis  family  Colum* 
hida,  and  terminates  his  order  Rasorrt. 

Cuvier  places  thu  form  among  his  MacrudactylousEchas- 
siers,  or  Waders  (Urailcr,  Linn.),  between  the  Jacanat  uf 
Brisson  (Airr-o,  Linn.)  [Rallio.k]  and  the  Megapodes  (A/c- 
gxtp<AUm'),  under  the  title  of  Kamichi  {PdanteiUa,  Linn.), 
w hich  contains  Pilamrdea  and  Chauna  of  Hltger. 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  genus  A'flwffAi  ( 

(Linn.,  Anhimn,  Briss.)  under  his  family  Pallusiticet. 
Ihlamedea  is  immediately  ]>reccded  by  the.  Jneanas  (iVirrn), 
ond  siicccedc<l  by  the  genus  Chavaria  {.Chauna,  III.),  which 
last  is  followed  by  Glareola. 

The  Ihilumedndtr  then  may  be  considered  as  a natural 
family  consisting  of  the  genera  ^lamedca  and  CAnuna. 

Palainedea. 

Grtirric  Charactrr. — JUU  sliortcr  than  the  head,  covered 
at  the  base  with  small  feathers,  coniro-convex,  klightly 
vaulted,  booked  at  the  point.  Forchi-ad  armed  with  a 
cylindrical  horn,  which  is  jwtinted.*  I\'ostrils  oval,  open. 
fi'ingt  aputred,  third  and  fourth  quilU  longest.  Anterior 
(oes  unitcrl  at  the  bun:  by  a membrane;  hallux  touching 
tlie  ground  at  the  end. 


I!«»<1  of  Palami-dr*.  (8»«in»oo.  From  ihe  •jiwimi'n  m iho  Bonoi 

Example,  PalamedcAi  cornula : the  Kumichi,  or  Homed 
Screamer. 

Description.— IjiX^ev  than  a common  goose;  greenish- 
* Mr.  Swftinwn  atetes  timt  h-  Mietc«  lhat  Ihu  ktiir  uwar  »ha{>eit  bum  it 
twimiMe  at  ib  root.  There  U e l»rs<-  Unret  >l)a|ie(i  tpur  vD  ll»-  uiiprr  auU 
atitrikir  pri<r<*«i  of  the  iiart  of  l)i«  Uiver  rure’U  of  the  aeta.'aniAl  twae. 

nCHl  aiKHlik-r  wn  the  k>«er  rdc**  of  Uut  injftkn  Tiitte  are  Lm>t>  Asril  o«  * 
luHtt  core ; aul  ihi'ie  it  «1m>  s amaU  tpui  on  Uk  riul  of  Ibe  tisellfr  mrtacar. 
pa!  W)c. 
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brown  above,  except  on  tlie  middle  of  tbe  neck,  which  is 
vari^atcd  with  black  and  while,  and  a large  cinnamon* 
coloured  spot  on  the  &K}ul(lerB;  abdomen  wbiiiali  t a lung* 
8poar*shaped  horn  prujcH-ts  from  the  furuhcud ; win^s  lung 
and  pointed;  tail  wido  and  square;  tarsi  slender  and  re- 
ticulated. at  well  as  the  lues,  which  are  long  and  almost 
entirely  free;  claw  of  the  hallux  nearly  straight  and  very 
abarp;  two  spura  implanlcd  uii  the  edge  of  ihu  wing. 

This,  the  only  knuwn  s|iecies,  is  the  Anhima  of  tlie  Bra- 
silians, and,  aucurdingtu  Cuvier,  llio  Camouche  of  the  people 
of  Cayenne;  but  M.  I.<eaaon  thinks  that  it  is  tbe  Kotaicca  of 
Borrdre. 

HoAi/s  — This  extraordinary  bird  lives  in  the  marshy  or 
inundated  places  in  Suuth  America  (Cuiona  and  Brasil), 
which  It  makes  resound  with  iU  wild  and  loud  cry-  Its  food 
consists  of  grains  and  uqualic  herbs,  os  its  muscular  stomach 
would  indicate,  though  there  are  nut  wanting  those  who 
stale  that  it  hunts  reptiles.  It  pairs,  aud  lives  faithfully 
with  its  male. 


rjAU  rib  K «stiwla. 


CbniiDa.  j 

frcwcr/c  Character.— B Hi  shorter  ihitn  the  licnJ,  t:l.»iri>i»:l 
with  small  plumes  at  the  ba:>e,  contco-convex,  fcli|<hlly 
Vaulted,  cun'ra  at  the  point;  head  mtarmed ; lore  n.ikea. 
Wingt  spurred.  External  ti>t‘s  unilcil  at  the  base  ty  a 
mcnibrane;  hallux  touching  the  ground  at  (he  end;  poisle- 
rior  and  inicrraodiatu  clawis  nearly  straight.  Tail  gra* 
dualed. 

Example,  Cfkiuua  Cfuxvaria. 

DescripUon.^^o  horn ; occiput  oriKimcnteil  with  a circle 
of  feathers  capable  of  elevutiun ; head  and  upt>«r  part  of 
the  neck  downy;  a black  collar;  the  rest  of  lire  ptuinage  ' 
lead  colour  and  blackish,  with  a while  r-pot  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing  and  anoihor  on  the  ba^e  of  some  of  the  creator  ^ 
quills : hardly  any  part  of  the  leg  nuked,  length  of  adult,  ! 
32  inches.  | 

This  is  the  Cha'ta  or  Ckaja  (a  name,  as  wo  shall  pre- 
sently SCO,  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird)  of  the  people  of 
Paraguay. 

Habits. — D’Azara  has  given  us  many  interesting  particu- 
lars relating  to  Uris  bird.  lU  sharp  clarion-like  erv  is  ex- 
crtpfl  nut  only  during  the  day,  but  also  in  the  night,  if  it 
hours  any  noUe.  The  note  of  the  tnule  is  expressed  by  the 
Word  ChajOt  and  that  of  the  fcmalo  (for  they  answer  each 
otlmr)  by  the  word  Chajali.  Tlioy  arc  seen  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  at  other  times  in  numerous 
fl't'k-i.  Tliey  piincijially,  indeed  ordinarily,  frequent 
miir-lu-s.  and  if  they  are  at  any  time  found  on  tho  banks  of 
rivers,  it  U in  places  where  the  water  is  low  and  runs  slug- 
gn-iily.  They  do  nut  swim,  bnl  enter  the  water  liks;  Herons, 
h:i  imi,  like  them,  in  search  of  Hsh  or  frogs,  but  for  tho 
;cjm-s  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants  on  which  they  live. 

DWxara  saw  some  brought  up  among  the  domestic  poul- 


try at  country  houses,  and  they  wore  as  lame  as  foals. 
Those  who  kept  them  told  him  that  the  Chaia  ate  bits  of 
raw  meat,  but  he  saw  them  picking  the  gra.-s.  Thev  perch 
un  the  lops  uf  the  highest  trees.  On  the  ground  they  walk 
with  gravity.  .Some  stolo  that  the  nests  arc  »piu!tous,  and 
formed  of  small  branches  on  bushes  surivunded  with  water, 
and  others  that  the  bird  places  it  in  tho  rushes  in  the  midst  uf 
the  water.  The  eggs  ore  laid  in  tbe  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  young,  which  arc  two  in  mimher,  follow  their  pa- 
rents. though  they  are  only  clothed  with  down. 

The  Indians  of  C'arlha^ena  rear  them  among  their  geeso 
and  other  puiiltr}*,  under  (bo  idea  that  they  will  act  as  a 
guard,  fur  the  ChaTa  is  vory  courageous  and  will  drive  away 
u vulture.  D’Azaia  says  that  both  this  bird  and  the  Ka- 
roichi  are  provided  with  a cottony  down  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  like  swansdown ; that  tlio  plumage  of  tbe  neck  laa 
little  loose  and  inclining  to  downy ; and  timt  the  skin  uf  the 
neck  is  separated  from  the  flesh  by  an  interval  of  a line  and 
a half,  which  is  filled  w*ilh  cellular  integuments,  into  whicli 
the  air  is  introduced.  The  down  at  the  base  of  the  plumage 
is  evidently  calculated  to  keep  un  the  proper  temperature  of 
tbe  bird  in  its  marshy  home,  ami  to  repel  the  water  when  it 
wades  so  deep  as  to  immerse  the  plumage. 

Locality,  Paraguay,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato, 
and  in  Brasil,  far  /torn  human  habitations. 


CImum  CluirAilA. 

This  genus  wm  culildiJind  by  Dlij;er  Tjr  tl'.j 

purpose  of  separating  fr-itn  tbr  A’amiitib',  tho  J'io  iu  Ch>3- 
varia  of  Lnniuus,  the  CJtwt-u  uf  D’A.Eurs.  Cuvior,  «.s  no 
liavo  seen,  did  not  soparato  it  from  Palainedea,  and  U. 
Teniminck.  in  his  * Analysis,*  in  munliouing  tLr  genus  C/iii- 
van'ii,  expresses  bis  opinion  tl'.at  the  Chaia  ought  not  to 
form  more  than  a species  of  Kumtehi.  The  same  author 
has  subsequently,  in  his  ‘ Planches  culorif'cs,*  placed  it  with 
that  genus.  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  as  a species  of  Paia- 
medea  under  tho  name  of  HUaniedea  cristata.  Tliu  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  to  bo  that  tbu  bird  should  bo  considered 
as  a species  of  tho  genus  PaUimedea,  and  that  the  genus 
Chauiui  should  bo  obliterated. 

P.VLATE  U the  partition  which  separates  the  cavity  of 
tho  mouth  from  that  of  tho  nose,  forming  tho  roof  of  the 
one  and  tho  tluor  of  the  olhoi'.  In  man  it  is  composed  of 
two  porliiina,  which  are  called  respectively  the  hard  and  the 
soft  palate:  tho  forinci  is  made  up  of  tho  mreiiur  or  pala- 
tine pruces.es  of  each  superiur  maxillary  bone  and  palate 
bone,  wbicli,  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  form  a 
somewhat  llatieiied  arch  over  the  mouth;  lUc  Utter  con- 
Shsts  of  a roenibranous  curtain  of  inu'ciilar  and  rellnlui 
tissue,  of  which  one  margin  is  attached  to  the  po&iuiior 
border  ot  tho  liord  palate,  and  the  other,  with  the  uvula  ap- 
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pended  to  its  middle,  bangs  loosely  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  tlio  pharynx.  Both  the  hard  and  thesoft  ]>alatearo 
covered  by  a thin  layer  of  vascular  raucous  membrane,  im- 
mediately beneath  which  there  ate  numerous  minute  gUmls. 
On  each  side,  the  soft  palate  is  continued  downwards  in 
two  diverging  and  arched  membranous  folds  (the  arches  of 
the  palate),  w hich  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fauces, 
and  between  which  on  each  side  the  tonsil  lies.  Beneath 
these  folds  ure  muscles  passing  from  the  soft  palate  to  the 
siiies  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx- 

The  hanl  palate  serves  as  a firm  support  against  which 
the  fiKid  may  be  pressed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  dur- 
ing mastication;  and  it  is  by  the  various  actions  of  the 
tongue  upon  it  that  wc  articulate  several  letters, 

M.  q,  &c.  The  soft  palate  is  capable  of  such  motions  by 
the  contractions  of  its  muscles,  that  it  (%n  either  be 
raised  so  as  to  close  tbe  passage  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
nose  ami  Eustachian  tube,  or  be  depressed  so  as  (with  the 
assistance  of  the  tongue)  to  close  the  passage  from  the  pha- 
rvnx  to  the  mouth,  or  even  to  close  both  those  apertures. 
By  a simultaneous  descent  of  the  soft  palate  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  lateral  arches  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
tongdc,  the  food  when  forced  to  the  back  part  of  the  latter 
organ  is  impelled  into  the  pharynx,  constituting  the  first 
part  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  soft  palate  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  actions  by  which  subslanrcs  are 
expelled  from  tlie  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  through 
tbe  moulb  or  nose,  directing  their  passage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, into  one  or  other  of  those  cavities,  os  in  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  vomiting,  &c. 

The  chief  aflection  to  which  tbe  palate  is  liable  is  that 
called  cleft  palate,  a congenital  mBlformalion  of  the  same 
nature  as  hare-lip  [Hars-Up],  in  which  a flssuie  extends 
along  more  or  less  of  the  palate,  and  forms  an  unnatural 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  the  nose.  Such  a 
fissure  may  extend  from  the  bark  of  the  teeth  through  the 
whole  of  both  the  hard  and  soft  p.ilatcs,  or  it  may  consist 
only  in  a small  aperture  in  one  or  other  of  them.  It  may 
also  vary  in  widin,  and  may  incline  more  or  less  to  either 
side.  According  to  its  size,  it  produces  inconvenience  by 
allowing  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  mouth  to  the 
noec,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  impairing  the 
tpooch  by  permitting  the  air  impelled  towards  the  front  of 
the  mouth  to  pass  through  the  nose;  hence  the  peculiar 
nasal  and  blowing  sound  by  which  the  speech  of  persons 
thus  affected  is  distinguished.  Various  operations  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  deforraily.  Those  on  tbe  sof^ 
palate  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  at  the  opera- 
tion fur  hare  Up.  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  }>cculiar  difficul- 
ties which  arise  from  the  position  of  the  part.  Those  on  the 
hard  palate  consist  of  cither  cauterising  the  edges  of  the 
fissure,  or  endeavouring  to  make  a portion  turned  up  from 
the  adjacent  membrane,  to  adhere  to  its  edges.  No  opera- 
tion however  can  be  performed  on  the  hard  palate  with 
any  hope  of  success  when  the  fissure  is  extensive ; and  the 
results  of  those  on  the  soft  palate  are  generally  verv*  un- 
ccriaiii.  The  patient  must  usually  be  conieniL^  with  the 
palliation  that  is  afforded  by  a false  palate,  which  consists  of 
a plate  of  gold  or  silver  adapted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so 
os  to  cover  the  aperture  in  it,  and  fixed  there  either  by 
springs  and  w ires  attached  to  the  teeth,  or  by  sponge  ]katsed 
tiirough  the  ay>erture  into  tbe  nostril. 

PALATINATE.  THE.  There  were  formerly  two  states 
in  Germany  of  this  name,  which,  till  1620,  were  utulor  one 
sovereign:  they  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Palatinali^  which  was  called  likewise  the  County  Pslalitio  of 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Upper  Palatinatcwas  bounded  by  Bayreuth,  Bohemia, 
Neuburg,  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Niimbcrg.  In  1807 
its  area  was  2730  square  miles,  and  the  population  2S3.733. 
llie  capital  and  seat  of  government  was  Amberg.  It  now 
belongs  to  Bavaria.  It  is  a very  hilly  and  in  general  barren 
country:  itschief  wealth  consists  in  tne  foreslsand  pastures, 
and  in  its  mines  and  quarries:  it  docs  not  produce  suffi- 
cient corn  fur  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Lower  Palatinate  was  situated  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Rhino,  and  was  bounded  by  Katzcnelnbugen,  Wiirtem* 
berg,  linden.  Alsace,  Lirrniiie,  and  Treves.  The  chief  cities 
were  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg.  It  comprehended  the 
principnliiics  of  Sitnmeni,  Zweibrucken  (Dcuxpunls). 
Veldenz,  and  Lautern,  and  the  County  Palatine  properly 
10  called.  It  belonged  to  the  elcctur  palatine ; and  not- 


withstanding the  ravages  which  it  has  suffered  at  different 
times,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  (louriKhing  counties 
in  Germany.  Its  area  is  about  IGUti  square  miles,  and  the 
mlation  is  now  above  3U0,0UU. 

t IS  hardly  iiocessary  to  trace  the  history  ofa  country 
which,  after  having  undergone  numerous  changes,  is  now 
divided  among  (liffereiU  German  sovereigns,  and  the  very 
name  uf  which  has  disappeared  from  the  maps  of  Germany. 
A.  few  lines  will  suffice.  The  Counts  I'alaiine  of  the  Rhino 
had  obtained,  so  fur  back  as  the  elevonth  century,  the  here- 
ditary sovereignty  of  the  County  Palatine  and  of  its  depen- 
dent principalities.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate 
remained  united  under  one  sovereign  till  I62U,  when  the 
elector  Frederick  V,,  who  had  married  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. daughter  of  James  I.,  king  of  England,  having  been 
induced  to  ac<*ept  the  crow'ii  of  Bohemia,  was  defeated  in  a 
batile  near  Prague,  on  which  he  was  declared  under  the 
ban  of  tlio  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  dominions  and  his 
electoral  dignity,  which  were  given  by  the  omperur  Ferdi- 
nand II.  (Ins  cousin)  to  Bavaria,  which  has  ever  since 
retained  the  Up|>er  Palatinate.  Charles  Lewis,  son  of 
Frederick,  recovered  the  Lower  Palatinate  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia : he  likewise  obtained  a new  electoral  dignity, 
the  eighth,  with  the  dignity  of  hereditary  treasurer;  but 
Bavaria  retained  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  rank  (the  fifih 
place)  which  the  Palatinate  before  held  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  archcupbearer.  It  was 
however  stipulated  that  in  case  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Bavaria  should  become  extinct,  that  country  and  the 
above  mentioned  rights  should  revert  to  the  Palatinate. 
In  I7(j6  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  being 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  elector  palatine 
John  William  recovered  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the 
anlient  righis  of  his  house;  but  ibo  elector  of  Bavaria 
obtained  all  be  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
in  1714  between  the  enqieror  Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XIV. 
Tho  Bavarian  male  line  becoming  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  ele<-lor  Maximilian  111.  in  1777,  tbe  elector  palatine 
Charles  Tlieodore  succeeded  to  his  estates  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a small  portiou  which  came  to  Austria),  and  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Munich.  Conformably  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  he  recovered  the  fifth 
place  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary 
archeupbearer,  ami  gave  up  the  dignity  of  hereditary  trea- 
surer to  the  elector  of  Brunswick.  Charles  Theodore  dying 
Without  issue  in  1709,  he  was  succeeded  by  Maximilian 
Joseph,  duke  of  IX'ux(K»nts.  [Bavaria.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  French  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  which  lay  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  Lu- 
neville,  1801.  Thus  Deuxponis.  Simmern,  Veldenz,  Span- 
heim,  &C..  and  about  930  square  miles  of  the  Palatinate 
proper,  were  lost.  Hie  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Klitne.  650  square  miles,  with  141, OdO  inhabitants,  and  a 
revenue  of  600,000  florins,  were  ceded  by  Bavaria  in  1802,  for 
other  provinces.  Baden  obtained  about  3B0square  miles,  with 
the  cities  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and  103,000  in- 
habitants; Hesse-Darmstadt,  1 16  square  miles,  with  9760 
iuhabitanls;  and  the  princes  of  Leiningen,  140  square  miles, 
with  26.600  inabitants.  By  the  treaty  of  1819,  Bavaria  re- 
covereil  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  which  it  had  lost  in  1801.  The  remainder 
was  allotted  to  Hesse- Darmstadt  and  Prussia. 

PALATINE  COUNTIES.  Two  of  the  English  coun- 
ties, Chester  and  Lancaster,  are  counties  palatine,  and  the 
carls  of  Chester  and  the  dukes  of  Lunc8u»ier  bear  the  titles 
of  counts  palatine.  Tho  county  of  Pembroke,  in  Wales, 
was  also  formerly  a county  palatine;  but  its  palatine  ju- 
risdiction was  taken  away  by  the  statute  27  Henry  VllL. 
c.  26.  The  archbishop  of  York,  previously  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  claimed  to  bo  a count  palatine  within  his  pos- 
sessions of  Hexham  and  Hoxhamsbire,  in  NorthumU‘rlan«l, 
and  is  so  termed  in  some  antient  statutes;  but  by  the  slat. 
14  Eliz.,  c.  13,  it  was  declared  that  this  district  haa  no  pala- 
tine jurisdiction  or  privileges. 

Counts  palatine  were  of  feudal  origin  ; and  a reference  to 
their  history  will  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  title,  and 
also  many  of  the  incidents  of  these  territorial  dignities  in 
England.  Seldcn  says  * the  name  wa«  rcccivctl  here  doubt- 
less out  of  the  use  of  tho  empire  of  France,  and  in  the  like 
notions  as  it  had  in  that  use*  {Tiiies  qf  lfon<Mr,  part  2). 
In  the  court  of  the  antient  kings  of  France,  Iwfurc  tho  tuna 
of  Charleniagno,  there  was  a high  judicial  ofiiccr,  called  Uie 
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ComcHi  Palatii,  a Viml  of  master  of  ihe  hou»t*lioW.  whoi^ 
rmietions  nearly  rOsenibU’il  ilioive  of  tlio  Prirfi-ctua  Prmtorio 
in  Iho  clilcr  ctn|nre.  ThisoHirer  h;«l  suprenif  judicial  au- 
thority in  all  causes  that  ratao  to  llio  kind's  immediate 
uudieiicu.  (Scldeii  s ’tUlet  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  chap.  3:i) 
When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  France,  this 
title  and  othce  still  ronliiiued,  hut  the  nominal  dignity,  at 
well  as  9 de^e  of  jurisdiction  and  power  aimlas^us  to 
those  of  the^mtient  functionary,  wore  also  given  to  a dif- 
ferent clast  of  persons.  Wlien  the  sovereign  choae  to  con- 
fer a peculiar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder  of  a cer- 
tain ficf  or  province,  he  expressly  granted  to  him  liie  right 
to  cjcercisc  the  same  rank,  |wi«er,  and  juriioliction  within 
his  flef  or  province  us  the  cotnes  pulatii  exercised  in  the 
palace.  Hence  ho  also  obtained  the  name  of  comes  palatii 
or  palulinus,  and  by  virtue  of  this  grant  he  enjoyed  within 
his  territory  a supreme  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  having 
royalties,  or  jura  imperii,  by  which  he  wa.s  distinguished 
from  the  onlinary  comes  who  had  only  an  inferior  and 
dependent  authority  within  his  district  or  county.  I'liis 
was  the  origin  of  the  distinction  lielwccn  the  I'faUgraf  and 
the  Graf  in  Germany,  and  lietwcen  the  count  palatine  and 
the  ordinary  count  or  earl  in  Rngland.  Scldcn  says  that 
he  had  not  obsers'ed  the  word  * palatine'  thus  useil  in 
Knglund  until  al>out  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

In  conrurroity  with  this  view  of  their  origin,  the  counts 
palatine  m England  had  jura  regalia  within  their  counties, 
subject  only  to  the  king’s  general  superiority  as  sowTeign ; 
or,  as  Rruclon  expresses  it  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  tO,  ‘ regalom  halient 
putestalum  in  omnibus,  salvo  dominio  Domino  Itegi  sicut 
nrincipi.’  They  had  each  a Chancery  and  Court  of  Common 
^eus  ; they  appointed  their  judges  and  magistrates  and  law 
officers ; they  pardoneil  treasons,  niunler*,  ami  fehmut ; all 
writs  and  judicial  proceedings  issueil  and  were  carried  on  in 
their  names:  and  the  king's  writs  woru  of  no  force  within 
the  counties  palatine.  Muiiv  of  thc^c  (xiwers,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  judges  and  inagistraies  and  ihu  privilege  of 
punloning,  were  abolishcsl  by  the  stal.  27  Henry  Vlll., 
cap.  21.  which  also  provided  that  all  writs  ami  process  in 
counties  p.ilutine  should  from  that  time  hear  tlic  king's 
name.  The  staiule  however  expressly  siinulnlcs  that  writs 
shall  be  always  witnessed  in  the  name  of  llu*  count  {Hilatine. 

The  county  of  Chester  is  a county  palaimo  by  prescrip- 
tion, licmg  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  {lr«t  given  with 
regal  jurisilietion  by  William  I.  to  Hugbd'Avrancfies.  (Set-  | 
den’s  Tilhf  of  Honour,  part  li.)  It  wa.<  annexed  to  the 
crown,  by  letters  patent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
Miice  that  time  it  has  nhvays  giien  the  title  of  carl  of 
Chester  to  the  king's  cMesl  son.  and  is  pi\‘stTvcd  in  the 
crown  asaconnty  palatine  when  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales. 

The  county  of  i.ancaj»lcr  appears  to  have  Ik^cii  first  made 
acounty  {lalatine  by  Edwanl  HI.,  who,  in  tho  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  his  patent  of  creation  of  Henry,  the 
first  duke,  grunttsl  him  the  diguiiy  of  u count  palatine,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  hfiieth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
same  dignity  by  letters  patent  to  his  son  .John,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  l\^  was  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  inherit- 
ance from  his  falKcr  John  of  Gnunt,  at  the  time  of  his 
usurnation  upon  Richanl  II.,  hut  he  avoided  the  union  of 
tho  duchy  with  llui  crown  by  procuring  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. which  dcclareil  tliat  tlic  duchy  of  I^ncaster  should  i 
rt'inain  with  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  tho  same  manner  I 

if  he  had  never  been  king  of  England.  Upon  tiio  at-  i 
twinder  of  his  grandson  Henry  VI.,  soon  after  the  accession  I 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  duchy  became  forfeited  to  tho  crown,  [ 
and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  incorponilo  the  county 
palatine  with  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  vest  the  whole 
»n  Edward  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  Kiiglaml,  for  ever. 
Another  act  of  parliament  passetl  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
\'1I.,  confirming  the  duchy  to  the  king  and  his  hcIH  for 
ever:  nnd  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  continually  • 
been  united  to  the  crown. 

Durham,  like  Chester,  is  a county  palatine  by  pre- 
sc-tpiiDn ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
tm  i di.l  not  cxUl  long,  if  at  all.  before  the  Norman  Con- 
qn  si.  (Surtees’s  Histon/  of  Durhivn,  IntitKl.,  p,  15.) 
*']  here  is  colour  to  think,’ says  Selden  {Ttlfes  rf  Honour, 

<rt  ii..  r.  S).  * that  the  palatine  jursdinion  began  then  in 
^iisliop  Walcher,  whom  King  WiUium  I.  made  both  epis- 
copus  and  dux  provincim.  that  be  might  fraMiare  rcbellio- 
ncm  gentis  gladio,  ct  reformarc  mores  eloquio,  as  William 
of  Malinshury  says.'  Durham  continued  as  a county  pala-  j 
litic  in  the  hands  ofa  subject  till  the  year  183C,  the  bishop  ] 


having  been  prince  palatine,  and  possessing  jura  regalia  till 
that  lime.  Hy  the  #tat.  6 6c  7 Wilt.  IV.,  c.  I9.  Ihepalatmo 
jurisdiction  was  sepuriited  from  tho  bi.slmpric  and  tran<>- 
ferred  to  his  late  .Maje.-»ly,  and  vented  in  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a franchito  Kcparate  from  thu  crown,  together 
with  all  forfeitures,  niincs,  and  jura  regalia.  Tho  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  thu  courts  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  oi>emlion 
of  the  act. 

P.VLATINE  MOUNT.  [Romk.] 

P.\LAW’AN.  f SfLO  Auchipxlago.1 

PALEMBANG.  ]simatra.] 

PALE'NCI.A  (PAlLA'NTI.-V),  a city  in  Spain,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Loon,  bui  now  the  capital  of 
a province  of  its  name.  It  is  situatwl  in  a fertile  territory, 
watered  by  the  river  Carrion,  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  several  eburehes  and  convents  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
consecrated  to  San  Antoliii,  ami  supiMM.'d  to  be  the  fuundu- 
lion  of  Sancho  the  Elder.  At  the  lieginnhig  of  the  ihir- 
leenth  century  Palencia  hail  a university,  established  by  the 
bishop  Rodrigo,  the  author  of  a Latin  history  of  the  Arabs 
and  several  other  chronicles;  but  in  tlie  university 
w-Qs  removed  to  Salamanca.  Palencia  U the  see  of  a bishop. 
Its  populution,  in  1827,  amounted  to  10,813  souls.  It  con- 
tained also  before  that  periml  eleven  convents,  now  sup- 
pressed. The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabiiani-s  consisU  of 
woollen  cloths  an<l  blankets,  of  which  a considerable  cx- 
|H)rtation  takes  place  every  year  for  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Castile.  Palencia  is  65  miles  south-east  of  Leon, 
and  24_of  Valladolid  ; in  4T  59'  N.  lat.  and  4'  34'  E.  long. 

(Miiiano,  Dircinnario  Oensnificn,  vol.  vi.) 

FALL'NCIA,  ALONSO  DK,  a celebrated  Spanish  his- 
torian of  the  flfieenth  century,  was  born,  as  appears  from  his 
work  ‘ De  S\ non j rais,’ cited  by  Pelhccr  { BtUinlecttde  Tra- 
ductores,  p.  7),  in  I42J.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  Ivecamo 
page  to  .AUbnsodeCarlhagcna,  bishop  of  Burgtw,  and  author 
of  Uie  • Dociriiul  do  Caballeros,'  printed  at  Burgos  in  I-182, 
in  whocie  family  he  acquireil  an  early  taste  for  letters.  Ho 
aftcrwarils  visite«l  Italy,  wiiere  he  Ijeeame  acquainted  with 
the  learned  George  of  Trebuond,  whose  lectures  on  plnio- 
•sopUy  and  rhulorin  he  aftenderl.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  royal  historiogmjilier 
by  Alfonso,  younger  brotherof  Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  After 
Alfouso’s  death  he  nl(acUe<l  himself  to  the  fortune  of  Isa- 
bella, and  was  emplo)ed  in  muny  delicate  iicgotiationa, 
particularly  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  that  princess 
with  Ferdinand  of  .\rragon-  [FsKDiNANr).]  On  the  ac- 
cession of  lualiella  to  tiiu  throne  of  Castile  he  was  cois- 
(Irmeil  in  his  olHce  of  national  chronicler,  and  pa»se<l  tho 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  cotnposiiion  of  philulogk-al  and 
hiHiorical  works,  and  translations  from  tho  classics.  Tho 
time  of  Ilfs  death  is  uncertain  : hut  he  must  have  liv  ed  to 
a good  old  age,  since  it  appears  from  his  own  statement 
(MendeK,  Tyj^grtif  hta  EsjmwhoIu,  Mad.,  1796,  p.  1 9i»  that 
hia  version  of  Juaephus  was  not  completed  till  ihoycar  1492. 
Tho  most  j^pularof  Palencin’s  writings  are  his  ‘Chronicle 
of  Henry  iV.’  and  his  I.aiin  ‘ Decailes,’ containing  the  reign 
of  Isabella  down  to  tho  taking  of  Baza  from  the  Moors  in 
1489,  neither  of  which  ha.vbi;en  printed,  although  an  edition 
of  the  former  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Spanish  Acailemy  of  History.  Palencia’s  style,  far  ’fnim 
the  scholastic  jiedaniry  su>  common  among  the  writers  of 
his  age.  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  of  a man  of  the 
world.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  boldness;  hut 
the  scenes  be  describes,  and  in  which  ho  himself  was  an 
actor,  ure  Hometimes  delineated  with  party  feeling.  Ho 
a»ses  however  for  one  of  the  best  Spanish  hi^vtoriaiw,  and 
is  works  are  very  much  coramciulcrl  by  Zurila,  Cleiiicn«  in, 
and  other  critics.  Besides  the  two  abovc-nietuiuned  his- 
torical works,  Palencia  wrote  ‘El  Universal  Vocalmlario 
en  Latin  y Ronnince,'  Sev.,  1495  : ‘Los  libros  do  Flavio 
Josepho.’ ib.  1491;  * l.os  Vidns  de  Plutarvo.' ib.  ISOS;  ‘El 
Esjicju  de  la  Cruz,’  ib.  I48.S  ; and  several  other  work«  still 
in  manuscript.  Two  copies  of  his  MS.  chronicle  of  Ilmiry 
IV.  art*  in  the  library  of  the  Br.tish  Mu.seum,  Bih.  Eg., 
Nos.  297  and  298- 

(l‘re!!CoU‘s  Hitl'/ry  of  Ferdinand  nnd  HaoeHa,  vol.  i., 
p.  13fi;  Nicolas  .\nionio,  Hib.  fhxp.  fetus,  v«l.  ii.,  p.  397  ; 
Clcmencin,  ‘Klogio  de  la  Keyim  Calolica.’  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  tho  .\fem.  de  la  Afod.  dr  la  Hi*t.) 

PALEN(^UE.  [Msx/ca.n  SjAThs.] 

PALERMO,  Intrndrriza,  or  Provinre  of,  extend*  along 
the  wesieru  part  of  tho  nortnern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  i| 
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boumled  on  llte  coat  by  the  province  of  Messina,  on  (ho 
West  by  that  of  Trapani,  and  on  the  south  by  iho  provinces 
of  (iiri^cMUi  and  Calatanibctla.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  1700 
M}uaru  miles.  (Neiijchaur.)  Tho  province  of  Palermo  is 
(hvidctl  into  the  four  districts  of  Palermo,  Corletme,  Ter* 
mini,  ai.d  Cefald.and  according  to  the  lost  census  contained 
47^,570  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  populous  of  the  seven 
adtuinislrative  divisions  of  the  island,  and  the  popidatiun  is 
yearly  increasing.  The  surface  consists  jmrllyof  uakeil  hills 
and  partly  of  fertile  valleys,  among  which  that  called  the 
Conca,  or  ■ shell,'  of  Palermo,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions 
in  ihe  world.  The  general  slope  of  the  ground  is  to  the 
north.fnim  tho  rnuumain'range,  the  Mount  Nebiodes  of  the 
aiuieuts,  which  crosses  the  i>land  from  oast  to  west,  to  the 
sea-const.  Numerous  short  waiercimr>esrun  in  lliat  direc- 
tion; tliey  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but  become 
impassable  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Tlic  principal  uro 
the  river  Termini,  the  PiuineTorto,  and  the  Fuuue  Grande 
between  Termini  and  Cefalu.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  country  are  corn,  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  manna,  su- 
mach, liquorice,  almonds,  pistacliio  nuts,  and  silk.  Of  late 
years  manufactories  have  been  established  at  Palermo,  and 
in  Its  neighbourhood  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  slraudiuts, 
soap,  paper,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  principal  towns  are: 
1,  Palf.kuo.  ‘J,  Termini,  a town  of  i^.tlOP  iniuibilants, 
with  a harbour,  a castle,  and  an  old  cathedral,  in  a fine 
situation  : Mount  Calugeru,  one  of  the  principi.  suininitsuf 
the  Nebrodes  ridge,  rises  behind  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Termini  are  employed  in  tho  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine 
flsiicry.  and  in  maritime  trade.  The  ruins  of  the  antient 
Ilimera  are  about  1*2  miles  distant.  The  hot  mineral  waters 
of  Termini  aro  much  frei^ucntcd,  and  supply  the  adjoining 
baths.  3,  Cefalu.  a town  of  8000  inhabitants,  built  un  the 
sea-coast  at  the  fnot  of  a high  cliff,  with  a handsome  cullo* 
giate  church.  4.  Corlconc.  an  inland  (uwn»  with  13,000  in- 
habitants. chietly  employed  in  agriculture.  5,  Monreale, 

5 miles  west  of  Palermo,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
apU-ndid  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  1174,  the  chun^h  of 
which  has  become  the  cathedral  of  the  archicpiscopal  see. 
It  is  rich  in  marble  ami  paintings,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  Norman  kings  William  I.  and  II.  G.  Carini,  the  antient 
llyt'cara,  9 miles  west  of  Palermo,  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  courtezan  I.ais,  has  GOOD  inhabitants.  7.  Piana  dei 
Greci,  Id  miles  south  of  Palermo,  an  Epirote  colony,  with 
about  5000  inhabitants  and  a Greek  church. 

The  small  island  of  Ustica,  situated  about  30  miles  from 
the  coast  north  by  west  of  Palermo,  contains  about  1*200 
inhabitants.  It  has  a small  fori,  and  produces  good  wine. 

PALERMO  (the  antient  Panormus),  tho  capital  of  tho 
island  of  Sicily  and  the  second  city  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  nurilirrn  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  here  forms  a deep  bay  between  Cape  di  Gallo 
to  the  north-west  and  Cape  ZalTeianu  to  the  ea;»t.  Palermo 
is  situateil  in  38°  N.  1st.  and  13°  2i'  E.  iatig..  In  a fine 
and  fertile  plain  between  two  mountain  ridges  and  the  sea. 
Tho  town  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  surroundL-d  by  walls 
furnished  with  bastions.  It  is  rather  more  than  four  miles 
in  Circumference,  the  suburbs  not  included.  A fine  street, 
called  II  Cassuro.  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Al-kasr, 

‘ the  palace','  runs  through  its  length  from  the  sea  to  the 
royal  |»a)acc,  which  is  at  the  opposite  or  inland  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  towards  its  middle 
by  another  handsuuic  street,  called  Stradn  Mac<]ueda.  'I'he 
square  before  the  royal  palace  is  adorned  wuli  a bretize 
statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Another  smaller  square,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  UMween  (be  palace  of  the  senate  and 
the  uiiivcriiity.  is  decorated  with  a curious  fountain  onrichvd 
with  statues  and  figures  of  various  animals,  which  spout  the 
water  into  several  basins.  The  housi^s  of  Palermo  are 
built  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  Hut 
roofs  and  terraces,  and  balconies  with  Venctiim  blinds. 
The  mo?«t  remarkable  buddings  aro  (he  following;—  J,  The 
royal  palace  is  an  old  budding  fortified  like  a ca»ile,  with  a 
line  hull,  a spacious  court,  and  a splendid  chajH.4,  built  by 
Kmg  Roger  m 1 129,  and  enriched  wuh  mosaics  ond  with  a 
fusion  of  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  othcr^  valuable  stones. 
On  the  summit  of  the  palace  is  (he  ObscrValur>.  which  %vas 
for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  Kaiht-r  Piazzi,  who 
discovered  from  it  the  planet  Ceres  in  I SOI.  2,  Ttio  catiie' 
(Ira),  a Tiiugnificeat  Gothic  structure,  built  about  Lite  end  of  < 
the  twelfth  eenturv.  is  adorned  with  marble  columns  and 
sutues;  it  contains  the  roau.solea  of  Kmg  Roger,  tlic  | 
J^orman  founder  of  the  monarchy,  of  Uie  emperor  Ueury  i 


VT.,  of  his  wife  Constance,  and  their  son  Frederic  II.,  the 
remains  of  each  being  depiwiied  in  a handsome  porphyry 
urn.  The  great  altar  is  very  rich  and  adorned  with  lapis 
lazuli  and  gold.  3,  Tlie  church  ‘dclGesu*  is  rcmarkablu 
for  Its  architecture  and  for  tho  richness  of  its  marble  deco- 
rations, its  paintings,  and  sculptures.  Palermo  has  many 
other  churches,  most  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  such 
as  that  of  La  Murinrana,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  in 
the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  style,  those  of  the  Teat  ini.  ofOli- 
vcita,  of  Santa  Zita,  S.  Ignaziu,  S.  Filippo  Non,  all  rich  with 
marble,  paintings,  nioMiics,  &,c.  The  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins is  remarkable  for  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  monks  and  other  persons  are  teen  dried  up 
siunding  in  niches  in  various  attitudes,  and  with  their  gar- 
ments un,  some  being  two  or  three  hundred  years  old.  Tho 
same  display  is  exhibited  in  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Malta. 
4,  The  university,  founded  in  1447,  is  attended  by  about 
Gilt)  students,  has  a library  of  40,UtiU  volumes,  a muM.*um  of 
antiquities,  with  some  fine  statues  and  a fiiiu  collection  of 
Graeco-Sieilian  medals.  The  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  an- 
nexc<l  to  the  university,  has  a gallery  of  valuable  paintings, 
chiclly  bequeathed  by  the  late  prince  of  Belmonte.  5,  In- 
sides the  groat  hospital,  Palermo  has  several  other  ho>pi- 
tals,  a foundlings’  asylum,  two  monti  di  piel^  a new  house 
for  the  insane,  which  is  much  extolled  for  its  enlightened 
and  humane  method  of  discipline,  an  .-Mbergu  del  Poveri. 
or  workhouse,  and  other  beneficent  institutions.  G,  Thu 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  among  which  those  of  Princes  Bu- 
(era,  V'enliiuigUa,  and  Trabia  arc  ibo  most  remarkable.  7, 
The  pruinenaao  along  (he  sea-side,  called  La  Marina,  which 
leads  to  (lie  fine  public  gardens  called  La  Flora,  with  a 
botanical  garden.  Palermo  kus  two  theatres,  several  bar- 
racks for  soldieif,  and  a castle,  called  Gastello  a Mure, 
which  romiuuiuls  the  roads.  The  harbour  of  Palermo  is  at 
some  distance  outside  of  the  town,  and  is  formed  by  an 
artificial  mule,  which  however  does  not  protect  it  effectually 
from  tho  winds  and  waves. 

Palermo  is  an  archbishop's  sec,  and  the  residence  of  (ho 
king's  lioutenant-geiierol  over  all  Sicily.  It  has  a supreme 
court  of  justice  for  the  whole  island,  a court  of  ap]>eal  for  the 

frovince,  and  a commercial  tribunal.  The  province  of 
*aleniiu  contains  125  convents  of  men,  inliabited  by  905 
professed  monks,  about  600  lay  brothers  or  servants,  and 
about  300  novices.  The  nunneries  arc  also  numerous.  The 
religion  is  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  theie  is  no 
Jewish  sxnagogue  nor  Protestant  chapel.  Fur  public  in- 
struction. besides  the  university,  there  arc  at  Paleimo  a 
College,  direeteil  by  the  Jesuits,  a liuu^e  of  education  fur 
young  ladies,  called  ' Educandato  Carolino,’  a nautical 
school,  and  a veterinary  (‘ollcge.  Thcie  ore  a few  elcmcniitry 
schiHds  in  (he  town,  but  there  is  no  gencrol  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  Sicily,  nor  are  Iheie  any  schools  for 
feniale.s  except  in  the  convents.  (Scrrislori,  SUiligtica 
dltalto.  1^36.) 

The  neigliboiirliood  of  Palermo  contains  many  delightful 
villus  and  mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  village  called 
Bagaria,  on  tlie  ^ea■C(»ast  east  of  Palermo,  is  remarkable  for 
several  of  these,  and  especially  fur  that  of  the  Prince  Pala- 
gonia,  desrniK-d  by  Swinburne,  Brydone,  and  other  travel- 
lers. In  tlie  opposite  direction,  west  of  Palermo,  is  the 
royal  mansion  and  park  of  Bucca  di  Falco,  beyond  which  is 
the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Martino,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Sicily,  situated  on  a bill  above  a solitary  and 
picturesque  Valley.  The  church  is  adorned  with  paintings 
and  marble,  and  the  convent  contains  a good  library,  a mu- 
seum of  Sicilian  antiquities,  atid  a collection  of  inedals.  Hie 
Mount  Pellegrino.  Mount  Ercia  of  the  antienis.a  strung  po- 
sition of  the  Carlhaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war.  a 
broad  rocky  abrupt  mass  v,  hich  roes  nurth-wes.t  of  Palei  mo, 
is  a striking  feature  of  the  landscape.  It  is  now  famed  among 
the  natives  for  a grotto  or  cave  which  is  said  to  have  heuti 
the  voluntary  retreat  of  Santa  Rosalia,  a princess  of  the  royal 
Norman  blv^,  who  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  urn)  beauty 
leA  the  court  of  Kin^  Rotrer  I.  in  order  (u  lead  a coiiu-iu- 
plaiive  and  ascetic  life.  I'hc  cave  is  become  a sanctuary, 
and  every  year  on  the  15th  July  there  is  a solemn  pro«?sMun 
to  this  place  from  Palermo,  and  the  tow  n is  illumiuaU'd  for 
several  daya.  Tins  is  the  most  biiUiant  seuson  for  seeing 
Palermo  to  advantage,  as  people  iLck  to  it  from  every  pan 
of  (lie  island. 

-At  the  foot  of  Mount  Pellegrino  is  a royal  park  and 
preserve,  called  La  Favurila,  veil  stocked  with  phoaMtiis 
and  other  game.  The  country-house  called  La  Ficuzzu  bu 
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longfi  also  to  (ho  king,  and  was  a favourite  residence  of  (he 
late  king  Ferdinand  I.  The  other  country  residences  near 
Palornio  are  those  of  Princes  Rutera,  Villa  Franca,  Rulmantc, 
and  Val^'uarticra.  Nearer  to  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  01i> 
vuzza,  is  a Saracenic  casllc  called  Zisa,  raised  by  one  of  the 
emirs  or  guvoriiors  of  Sicily  for  hia  daughter,  with  Arabic 
iubcriptiuns  and  other  ornaments.  Another  castle  of  a 
similar  style  of  architecture,  called  Cuba,  lies  farther  on 
the  road  to  Muiirealc,  and  is  uied  as  a cavalry  barracks. 

Two  flue  roads,  the  only  carriage  roads  yet  completed  in 
Sicily,  lead  from  Palcnuu,  one  to  Monreale,  and  the  other 
to  Termini.  The  population  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbs 
is  reckoned  at  140,600  by  Ortulani  (*  Dizionario  geografli:o 
della  SiciUa,'  IHI'J). 

Palermo,  umler  the  name  of  Panormus  (All- Port),  was 
originally  a Greek  colony,  though  some  pretend  that  the 
PhcAuicians  had  previously  a setllcmenl  on  this  spot.  It 
afterwards  became  subje<;t  to  the  Carthaginians,  until  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  the  consuls  Aulus  Aquiltus  and  C. 
Cornelius  besieged  and  took  the  town.  It  afterwards  became 
a Roman  colony. 

The  Arabian  omirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  several  centuries 
made  Panormus  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  Norman 
kinc;s  after  them  fixed  their  residence  there.  The  Ara- 

foncho  kin^s  of  Sicily  resided  at  Falurmo.  When  Sicily 
ccanio  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Palermo  lost 
its  court,  but  retained  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  During  the  late  wars  with  ll»e  French  it  twice  be- 
came a placo  of  refuge  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  after  their 
expulsion  from  Naples.  Although  somewhat  fallen  from 
its  metropolitan  splendour,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest,  goyest, 
and  most  populous  Italian  cities. 

(Morso.  Deterisioriit  di  PuUrmo  Anfiei>,  1824-5;  Scina, 
Tof.ograjia  di  Palermo  e ttioi  Cr>utorni ; Valguarncrm, 
J}i»c<ir«o  $uU’  Online  e Antichitn  di  Pdermo;  Invcges, 
Annaii  della  Cittd  di  Pi!erm<\  3 vols.,  ful.,  1645-51.) 

PALKSTINE  (PAL^IiSTl'NA)  is  the  name  com- 
motilv  applied  to  the  whole  land  antiently  inhubited  by  the 
Ibraeiites,  including  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Ptolemy, 
V.  16).  It  is  derived  from  the  landqfthe  Philislinet. 

It  was  originally  called  the  land  of  Canaan  (Exod.,  vi.  4). 
The  Israelites  themselves  called  it  the  land  of  Israel 
yn^.  1 Sam.,  xiii.  19;  2 icings,  vi.  23;  JTDIN 
Ezek.,  vii.  2),  and,  with  reference  to  the  theocracy, 
the  Holy  Land  (lil“tpn  Zachar^  ii.  16;  2 J/urc,, 

i.  7),  or  the  land  of  Jehovah  ^^^IT  inH.  Uaua,  ix.  3 ; Jer., 

ii.  7),  and  also  the  Promised  Land  (yu  rije  (a-ayyrXiaf,  lleh., 
xi.  9).  The  Romans  generally  called  it  Jiidtca. 

The  preri>e  boundaries  of  tins  country  arc  not  very  well 
dcfineil.  It  was  ailjacent  on  the  south-west  to  (he  desert 
which  lies  east  of  the  delta  of  Egypt,  on  liic  south 
ami  south-east  to  Arabia,  on  the  cast  and  nortit  to  Syria. 
Its  frontier  towns  were  Don  on  the  north  and  Beer- 
sheba  on  the  south.  On  the  wc>t  it  is  bounded  by 
tiio  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  southern  boundary  on  the 
rou>^t  was  a sireuin  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  River 
of  Erjpt  (probably  the  brook  of  EI-Arish*.  from  the 
mouth  of  which  the  southeru  boundaty  exieiide  1 eastward 
thrmigh  the  Arabian  desert  to  a point  about  25  geographical 
Hides  S')uih  of  the  Dead  Sen.  The  northern  boumbiry  was 
formed  by  the  mouniainsof  l^ebanon;  the  ea«tcrn  by  the 
river  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  The  country  lay  therefore  be- 
tween .10®  40'  and  31*  .16^  N.  lat.,  and  between  33®  45'  and 
35®  30'  £.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  ia  about 
1^  geiigraphieal  miles;  ilsbr<‘adth  increases  gradually  from 
(he  uoriliern  boundary,  where  it  is  nut  more  than  20  miles, 
to  the  southern,  where  it  U n>>t  less  than  90:  the  average 
breadth  ts  about  50  miles.  This  description  applies  to  the 
country  originally  intend(r<l  in  Scripture  by  the  term  *the 
Land  of  Promise.’  &c. ; but  the  name  of  Palestine  is  used 
ill  history  in  a wider  sense,  LMiiliracmg  a considerable  terri- 
tory to  the  eaolof  the  Jordan,  the  addition  of  which  increases 
it«  average  breadth  to  about  65  miles.  The  southern  limit 
i f ibis  eastern  territory  was  the  river  Arnrm.  which  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea  near  iu  nni*fliom  end.  The  whole  country 
contained  about  11,000  sriuarn  miles,  or  about  3500  square 
luilvs  more  tlian  the  area  of  Wales. 

In  describing  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine,  we 
follow  for  the  most  part  the  ' Physical  History  of  Palestine,’ 


which  forms  a part  of  the  ‘Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.* 
by  the  editor  of  the  * Pictorial  Bible,’  a work  m w hich  nearly 
all  the  information  we  puMcas  upon  (ho  subject  is  collected. 

J/ottn/atn4.— Palestine  is  a very  mountainous  country. 
A tnounl.iin-range  commences  in  Syria  south  of  theOroutes, 
and  stretches  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  sourced  of  the 
Jordan,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  continue 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  atid  enclose  be- 
tween them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  These 
two  ranges  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akala;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  tliat 
gulf  and  terminatihg  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  the 
Ollier  along  the  western  coast  of  tliat  gulf  and  tenuinating 
in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

The  mountains  of  Lebonon,  which  are  a part  of  this 
mountain  system,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine. 
They  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a fertile  valley 
of  the  average  width  of  fifteen  miles,  which  was  the  antient 
Coelc-Syna  (Hollow  Syria),  and  is  now  called  El  Pekku 
(the  valley).  The  western  range  inclines  towards  the  sea, 
and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes,  near  Tyre ; the 
eastern  extemU  southward  into  Palestine,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  as  above  described.  The  name  of  lojbanon 
is  applied  in  Scripture  indifferently  to  cither  or  both  of 
the.*e  ranges:  by  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  westeni  was 

called  Libanus  (now  Jebel-el-Gharbi,  the  western  moun- 
tain, or  Mfl  Kibnan)’,  and  the  eastern  Anli-Libainis 
(now  Jebel-es-Skarhi,  the  eastern  mountain).  Jojbaiion 
is  by  far  (he  highest  part  of  the  Syrian  mountains. 
The  summit  of  the  western  range  is  quito  barren;  but 
the  lower  slopes,  esnecially  on  tho  western  side,  are  inha- 
bited and  cultivated.  Among  the  trees  which  grow  upon 
them  arc  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Anli  Libanus  is  in  general  not  so  high  as  the  western  ridge; 
but  at  the  point  where  it  divides  into  the  two  branchen  winch 
enclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan,  it  rises  above  all  the  oilier 
summits  of  Lebanon,  forming  the  Jebcl-en'Sheihh,  the  Her- 
Dion  of  Scripture,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  height  of  these  mountains  has  never  been 
measured.  The  eastern  range  is  more  barren,  and  lint 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  western.  As  this  range  passes  into 
Palestine,  it  diminishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  nigged 
and  TDoie  (it  for  tillage ; but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of 
desolate  rocks.  Almo.-it  ull  tho  mountains  of  Palvsiino  inav 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  two  ntincipal  ranges  which 
include  tliu  basin  of  ilie  Jordan.  l1io  most  remarkab'e 
arc  the  following: — Mount  Tabor,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Lmver  Galilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
K»dracIon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding 
roountaitis,  and  is  nearly  of  an  hemisphorical  figine.  On 
its  summit  is  a plain  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  which 
is  enclosed  by  an  antictit  wall.  This  mountain  is  said  by  an 
old  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration. A range  of  fertile  hills  about  five  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Tabor  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Mount 
llermon  mentioned  in  the  Psalnis  (Pt.  xlii.  6 ; Ixxxix.  12); 
it  is  called  the  Little  llermon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great 
peak  of  the  same  name  in  .^nli-I.ibanus.  To  the  south  and 
south  east  of  Tabor  are  tho  mountains  of  Gilboa  of  Scri]>- 
tuio  {Ji’M  (Silho),  a sterile  range  of  hills,  about  lOOO  feet 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea:  they  bound  the  valley  of  tho 
Jordan  on  the  west  for  some  miles.  The  range  of  Carmel, 
the  termination  of  which  forms  the  only  very  priuiiirieni 
Iic.*idlaud  on  the  sca-cuast  of  Palestine,  lies  almost  due  west 
of  Mount  Tabor.  The  promontory  in  which  it  terminates 
encloses  the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  south,  whence  tho  ridge 
runs  inland  to  tho  south-east  till  it  joins  tho  principal  range. 
It  IS  only  of  moderate  height,  and  is  covered  with  forests  and 
grass.  To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  lie  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria,  which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
olive  trees,  and  covered  with  towns  and  villager.  Of  these 
mountains  perhaps  tho  highest  are  those  of  Ebal  and 
Gcrizim.  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a valley 
200  or  300  paces  broad.  From  thc*c  mountains  were  deh- 
vcre<l  the  curses  and  the  blessinm  of  the  Law.  The  Sama- 
ritans had  their  temple  on  RIounI  Gerizim,  which  they 
estcemod  the  holiest  of  mountains.  Judsio,  or  the  >oulhtTn 
part  «>f  Pulcstinc.  is  full  of  hills,  which  are  divided  by  valle)s 
ami  torrents,  ami  are  for  the  mo«<t  part  of  niwlerate  htuglit. 
'They  are  composed  of  a friable  ruck,  particles  of  which  are 
washed  down  by  the  torrents,  and  form  terraces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  In  antient  times  these  terraces  were 
planted  with  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vino.  At  pro* 
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•cnt  the  rocki  are  for  the  moat  part  barren  and  desolate.  In 
tlic  pu^tern  part  of  Judiea,  on  the  bunlers  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  a wilderness  of  mountains,  the  moat  rugged 
and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mounlamoua  rountry, 
which  is  the  highest  in  Judaea,  bears  the  name  of  Quaran- 
tania,  from  a tradition  that  this  was  the  wilderness  in  which 
(Jiirist  fasted  forty  days  and  nights:  the  highest  summit 
among  these  mountains  is  called  the  Mountain  of  Templa* 
tion,  and  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that  from  which  the 
devil  show^  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
most  mountainous  part  of  Judsa  is  Ibe  district  round  Je> 
rusalero.  [Jerusalem.] 

Of  the  mountains  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  little  is  known. 
Beginning  in  the  north  at  the  Jrbel-et-Shfikh,  already 
noticed,  wo  And  the  mountains  continuing  souihwanls  for 
about  twenty-five  miles  under  the  name  of  JeM  lleish, 
and  terminating  at  a point  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  lake  of  Gcnncsarelh.  To  the  south  of  this  inounlain, 
for  about  twenty-four  miles,  is  an  open  country,  equally 
divided  by  the  river  Jarmuuk,  and  containing  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Argob  and  Baslian.  To  the  south  of  this  district 
lies  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  mountains  of  which  are  the  most 
considcmble  on  this  side  the  Jordan : they  are  for  the  most 
part  wall  wooded,  chiefly  with  the  oak  and  wild  pistachio. 
To  the  south  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Zerka)  the  mountains  are 
less  elevated  though  broader.  About  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  tho  river  Jabbok  is  a ridge  running  east  and  west  for  about 
seven  miles  the  name  of  which  (Ji?A2<uf)bearsa  trace  of  the  an- 
ticnl  name  of  the  country.  As  the  principal  chain  approaches 
the  latitude  of  the  Dead  Sea.  it  diminishes  in  breadth; 
and  somewhat  below  the  head  of  that  sea  it  widens  out  again, 
and  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir.  [Iuumaa.]  Among  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Arnon.  was  Nebo(probably.^//aroria},  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised  land. ; 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — * limestone  is  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  Tho  general  character  of  the  stone  of 
tho  mountains  which  compose  the  great  central  ridges  of 
Syria,  or  which  ramify  from  them.  t.s  that  of  a hard  catcare- 
ou.s  rock,  sonorous  when  struck,  and  of  a wiiiiUh  or  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  in  short  a very  hard  kind  of  limestone, 
disposed  in  strata  variously  inclined,  and.  like  all  limestone 
strata,  affording  a groat  number  of  caverns,  to  which  fre- 
quent allusion  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  containing  1500  men,  and  there  is  one  near 
Damascus  which  will  even  afford  shelter  to  4000.’  {Piet. 
JJut.  <tf  Piiettine,  ' Phys.  Hist.,'  p.  Ivin.)  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Palestine  the  calcareous  rock  is  said  by  BurckhardC 
to  be  ' of  considerable  hardness,  and  of  a r<^dish  yellow 
colour.’ 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  Lebanon  is  composed  are 
of  a whitish  colour,  from  which  circumstance  tho  name  of 
the  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  deriverl.  The  strata  (at 
least  at  one  point  notieerl  by  Burckhardi)  are  horiziuital, 
varying  from  a few  yards  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
thickness.  Tho  rock  which  hues  tlic  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes  is  of  a texture  much  less  compact  than  that 
of  tho  mountains  of  Ix'biinon  or  of  central  Palestine;  and 
it  diminthhes  in  compactness  as  we  approach  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oin  Keis,  to  iho  south  east 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth,  there  is  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  black  basaltic  rock  among  the  calcaieous  stone 
which  prevails  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  between  the  rivers 
Mandhurand  Zerka.  Tliis  black  basaltic  rock  is  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  plain  of  the  Haouran,  further  to 
the  east.  In  tho  mountains  south  of  the  Zerka  the  calcare- 
ous stone  is  inlcrsjicrstwl  with  layers  of  sandstone  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  large  blocks  of  black  basalt.  The  hills 
about  Jurusolem  are  of  a hard  light-coloured  limestone, 
which,  as  wo  approBch  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exchanged  for 
w hite  and  greyish  limesume  of  a Imrsor  texture,  containing 
layers  of  a reddish  micaceous  stone  {taxurn  jmrum  mica- 
Cfum).  On  the  shores  of  the  J>eud  Sea  perpiMidtrular  Simla 
of  a reddish  brittle  earth  nro  seen  in  several  places.  Tlic 
black  basaltic  roi'k  of  the  Maouran  extends  along  the  w hole 
eBAierii  border  of  the  country.  In  the  parts  near  tlic  Jordan 
,t  IS  geiieraily  found  in  detached  rnasst-s.  Traces  of  basalt 
nro  als*)  found  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Genni'sareth. 
Slate  is  found  about  the  Dead  Sen. 

In  many  places  the  hard  calcareous  stone  is  covered  by 
rocks  of  a scfi  chalky  substance  containing  corals,  shelb. 
and  other  maiine  exuvito.  In  Ihe  chalky  ^ds  about  the 


summitof  Carmel  arc  found  hollow  stones  lined  with  sparry 
matter,  which  resemble  petrified  olives  and  other  fruit. 
These  ‘ lapides  Judaici’tas  tliey  are  called)  ate  sold  to  pil- 
grims as  an  antidote  against  various  diseases. 

This  chalky  formation  ap|>eani  very  conspicuously  in  the 
White  Cape  iPas  el  Abnid)  below  Tyre,  the  Album  Pro- 
luontorium  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  indications  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  I.a'banon. 
At  Cornale,  east  of  Beirout,  scams  of  coal  are  found  of  the 
thickness  of  three  feet,  which  are  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Midiammed  AIL 

About  tho  seaward  bases  of  the  Lebanon  and  Kesraoun 
mountains,  and  in  oilier  parts  of  Palcstiiiu,  there  are  nu- 
merous fossd  plants,  fishes,  and  shells. 

Palestine  is  abundantly  supplied  with  salt  from  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
intensely  salt.  Fragnieiits  and  beds  of  salt  are  found 
about  its  sliorca  Thu  salt  is  deposited  m large  quantities 
on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  evuixiration  of  its 
waters.  Sall]ietrc  is  found  in  the  district  of  ttic  Haouran. 

From  the  description  which  Moses  gave  of  the  protm»etl 
land  {Dent.,  viit.  ti),  ' os  a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  (or  cupper).'  wc 
should  expect  to  find  indications  of  these  metals ; and  that 
they  were  found  in  antient  limes  appears  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  them  in  the  JewUh  history.  In  modern  lime:. 

. the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  almost  eiiiucly 
! neglected.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Lebanon  and  Kusraoun 
mountains,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  copper  we  have  no  information.  Pulesline 
possesses  neither  tin,  lead,  nor  gold;  but  some  traces  of 
silver  have  been  found.  There  are  celebrated  mines  of  as- 
phaltum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llasbe\a,near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  volcanic  action  arc  chiefly  coii/liieil  to 
the  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes;  and  they  are  ino>t 
fre({Uont  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Hot  springs,  lava,  and  pumice-stone  are  found  about  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  are  hot-springs  at  Tiberias,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  at  other  plai-es 
round  the  lake,  which  has  itself  a striking  resemblance  to 
Ibe  crater  of  a volcano.  In  the  neighbourhooil  of  Ihe  Dead 
Sea  are  still  the  mines  of  asphallum  (the  * slime  pits’)  of 
which  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  in  antient  limes  {Gen., 
xiv.  10),  and  other  traces  of  the  ‘ brimstone,  salt,  and  burn- 
ing,’ by  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  overthrown. 
Palestine  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  earthquakes.  A 
very  destructive  one  o<‘curred  in  1&37. 

Viilleyf,  Pinini,  and  Deserit.— From  the  general  dispo 
sition  of  the  high  lands  in  Palestine,  it  follows  that  the  chief 
valleys  aro  longitudinal,  and  run  from  north  to  south. 
The  transverse  valleys  have  a general  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, being  formed  by  Ihe  offsets  of  the  principal  mountain 
ranges.  The  chief  plain  country  is  the  low  land  along  the 
Mediterranean  on  tlie  west  of  llie  central  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  chief  valleys  are  to  the  east  of  that  range,  and 
are  the  Kekka  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
basin  oftbc  river  Jordan  and  its  lakes,  and  the  great  valley 
of  Araba  extending  fmm  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  ^Blanitic  Gulf. 

The  flat  country  along  tho  coast  varies  considerably  in 
breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  elevations  which  are  offsets 
from  the  central  mountains.  The  soil  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  very  fertile,  being  conipoiied  of  a rich  brown 
mould.  Tho  climate  along  the  coast  is  very  warm.  To  tho 
south  of  Ctvsarea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Sharon,  which 
is  lerminatod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  Arish  by  a sandy 
desert  (the  wilderness  of  Sbur  and  Paran)  which  extends 
westward  to  Egypt,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  country  Iwtwccn  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus  formed  the  Cado-Syria  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Its  length  is  about  90  miles,  ami  its  average  breadth  about 
II:  it  IS  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Syria. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  175  mile* 
from  tile  sources  of  the  river  in  the  north,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sou.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  bj 
mountains,  which  on  (he  cast  rise  almost  precipitously 
from  Ihe  bed  of  the  river  til)  near  the  head  of  the  IX-ad  Sea, 
where  the  valley  becomes  wider:  on  the  west  there  is  a 
fertile  vale  between  the  river  aifil  the  iiiviuntaina,  averaging 
about  a half  or  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  except 
at  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth,  where  the  niouniains  come 
close  up  to  the  shoie*.  The  valley  of  Ihe  Jordan  is  in  fact 
a great  longitudinal  del),  which  traverses  the  country  from 
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to  soutli,  and  in  its  lowest  part,  the  surface  of  the  I 
Dead  Sea,  is  about  600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter-  j 
runean.  (/-ondo«  Jour/ia/,  vol.  viii,,  p.  260.)  A recent  | 

traveller  (Russegger)  makes  it  1400  feel  below  the  level  of ' 
the  Mediicrrancau ; but  such  a remarkable  fact,  witich  is' 
oppuseil  by  other  evidence,  must  be  received  with  doubt. 
Tlio  valley  is  very  w:mn,  nnd  as  it  also  possesses  abun- 
dance of  water,  it  is  singularlv  fertile.  I'he  name  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  usually  restricted  to  (ho  part 
between  the  lako  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  (now 
culled  Kl  Ghor),  which  is  about  65  miles  long,  and  5 or  6 I 
miles  wide  in  the  northern  half,  but  it  grows  much  wider 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  it  spreads  out  into  the  I 
plain  of  Jericho  on  the  wu^it  and  the  plains  of  Moab  un  the  I 
oast  of  the  Jordan,  llic  plain  of  Jericho  is  about  18  milea 
long  by  7 or  8 broail,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  am-  i 
phitheatre  of  mountains,  which,  by  concenlreling  the  sun's 
rays,  cause  a great  degree  of  heat  in  the  plain,  which  is 
further  increased  hy  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by 
the  low  level  of  the  plain.  The  plain  immediately  surround- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  consists  on  the  eastern  side  for  the  most 
part  of  a sandy  desert,  with  a few  cultivated  spots;  on  the 
western  side  the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  mat,  and  water  abund- 
ant, but  on  Ibo  iroraodiato  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a dreary  ! 
waste.  The  great  valloy  of  Arabs,  which  extends  from  the  \ 
south  of  the  I^d  Sea  to  the  head  of  tho  jClanitic  Gulf,  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  valleys  of  Galilee  arc  generally  small,  but  beautifully 
wooded.  The  valley  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  coast  between  Cape  Naklioora  and  Acre.  South- 
caat  of  this  is  the  valley  of  Zebulon,  between  3 and  4 miles 
long  by  one  broad,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  pastur- 
age in  tho  whole  country.  To  the  east  of  this,  and  about 
the  same  length,  is  tho  valo  of  Sopphoris.  The  vale  of 
Nazareth  is  a kind  of  hollow  enclo!>cd  by  mountains  on 
every  side,  and  abounds  with  fig-trees  and  gardens.  Behind 
the  hills  which  bound  the  north-western  part  of  the  lako  of  i 
Oennesareth  is  an  extensive  plain,  forming  a rich  pasture- 
ground,  which  is  much  fi*eqiiented  by  the  Bedouins.  It  is 
called  Dothan,  from  a village  nf  that  name. 

On  the  bordersof  Galilee  and  Samaria  lies  (he  great  plain 
of  Ksdraclon.  called  in  Scripture  the  plain  of  Megiddu,  and 
the  valley  of  Jezrcel.  It  is  exceetlingly  fertile,  and  well 
adapteil  for  growing  corn.  It  has  been  the  st'cne  of  some 
of  lire  most  remarkable  battles  recuided  in  tho  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  of  great  battles  in  later  times.  Samaria  is  Ums 
mountainous  than  cither  (Talilce  or  Judsa;  it  is  lieautifully 
wooded,  and  full  of  fertile  plains.  The  valley  of  Jonnin  — 
through  which  lies  the  common  route  from  Galilee  to  tho 
city  of  Samaria— is  about  13  miles  long  and  2 miles  ill  its 
extreme  width.  About  four  miles  south  of  Samaria  is  the 
vale  of  Shechem,  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim.  which  is  said  to  be  watered  by  3C5  springs.  It  opens 
out  into  a very  fine  plain  which  leads  into  the  valley  of 
J.X!ban,  after  traveling  which  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Judma.  This,  at  least  in  its  present  uncultivated  .stale,  is 
the  least  fertile  part  of  all  pMlestine,  being  full  of  rugged 
mountains,  and  deficient  in  water  and  soil.  The  stony  valley 
of  Bethel  lies  about  8 miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  north-east  of  Judea,  is  long  and 
sterile.  It  is  cofinected  by  a narrow  pass  with  the  valley  of 
Klah,  which  is  pointed  out  by  tr.'idition  as  tho  scene  of  , 
David’s  victory  over  Goliah.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  Judma.  East  of  Jerusalem  lies  tho  valley  of  Jo- 
nosliaphat,  about  a mile  in  length  and  200  yards  in  breadth. 
To  tho  south  of  (he  city  is  tho  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
or  (Tohenna.  the  aniient  scene  of  the  worship  of  Moloch: 
in  tho  south-east  of  this  valley  is  the  spot  which  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  Aceldama  mention^ in  XheAcis  (ch.  i.,  ver.  19).  To 
the  south-west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  lies  ' 
the  valley  of  Repltaim,  which  is  upwards  of  6 miles  long. 
Near  Hebron  is  the  valley  of  Manure,  where  was  tho  sepul- 
chre of  Abraham.  South  of  Jerusalem  is  tho  vale  of 
Sorek,  about  49  milos  long,  celebrated  for  its  grapvs  and  . 
wine.  Between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  centre  of  Judeea 
lie  the  deserts  of  St.  Saba  and  Engeddi. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  ho  the  rich  pasture-lands  : 
of  Argob  and  Bashan,  extending  from  Mount  Hermon  to  : 
the  river  Jarmuuk,  a few  miles  south  of  the  lake  of  Gennc-  < 
sarelli.  South  of  this  was  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  limits  of  : 
which  are  not  pa^isely  defined,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
lying  between  the  rivers  Jarmouk  and  Jabbok.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  more  so  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  : 
part  Some  portions  of  it  aro  very  fertile,  and  others  are 
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1 1 beautifully  wooded.  South  of  the  Jabbok  was  tho  land  of 
• i Moab,  of  which  only  a small  part,  that  namely  to  tho  north 
: I of  the  Arnon,  belonged  to  Palestine.  This  portion  was  oc- 
!* ' cupied  by  tiiu  Aiuorites  when  the  Israelitci  look  possession 
of  the  country.  [Moah.] 

The  south  of  PaUrsline  is  skirted  by  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  extends  to  Egypt  and  Sinai.  It  beani  various 
" names,  of  which  that  of  the  Desert  of  Puran  sceinsi  to  be 
, used  in  the  widest  extent.  For  a doscriptioii  of  this  desert 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tho  Piet.  Hist,  of  Ihilfstinr,  * Pliys. 

I Hist.,’  p.  cxlii. 

Lakes  and  Pn^nrs. — Tliero  are  no  considerable  rivers  on 
1 the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  the  greaier  number  of  the  streams 
i being  only  mountain  torrents  which  How  down  from  the 
, hilts  that  run  parallel  to  tho  coast.  The  I^eoiiles  {Hahr 
, Liettunix  is  no4  strictly  speaking,  a river  of  Palestine.  It 
rises  among  the  mots  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Baalbec,  and  flows  in  a south-westerly 
course  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  falls  a little  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine 
is  the  Jordan  {.Sheriat-eLKebir),  which  rises  nearly  in  tho 
latitude  of  Tyre,  and  Hows  southwards  through  the  valley 
between  the  two  great  mountain-ranges  already  noticed,  and, 

' after  traversing  the  lakes  of  Samochunitis  and  Oennesareth, 

; falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  source,  or  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  source,  is  a cave  un  the  north-east  side 
of  the  village  of  Panias,  or  Banias.  [Bamas.]  There  are 
however  three  other  springs  which  have  been  taken  lo  be 
the  true  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  this  distinction 
might  properly  be  assigned  to  a stream  which  rises  in  the 
hill  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  about  3 miles  north-east  of  Panias. 
After  a course  of  about  15  miles,  the  river  runs  into  xheBaJir- 
e/-//oufe,  the  waters  of  Murom  of  the  OldTestament.and  the 
lake  Samochonitis  of  Josephus.  Thu  size  of  this  lake  varies 
with  the  iM3ason  of  the  year.  Josephus  makes  it  7 miles  long 
by  half  ibut  breadth,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  average 
I size.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its 
margin.  Tliero  aro  numerous  water-fowl  upon  it,  and  it 
abounds  in  fish.  The  waters  arc  muddy,  and  are  said  lo  be 
unwliolesome. 

After  a course  of  1 0 milos  from  tho  point  where  it  quits 
this  lake,  the  Jordan  enters  the  Bahi'-ei-Tabarieh,  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Gcnuesarelh,  or  sea  of  Galilee  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  dimensions  of  this  lake  arc  slated 
by  Buckingham  to  bo  from  12  to  15  miles  long,  and  from 
6 lo  9 miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  all 
travellers  describe  its  scenery  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
water  is  cool  and  clear,  and  contains  a great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  iuiiunierable  birds. 
The  coutwe  of  the  Jordan  is  distinctly  traced  in  a smooth 
current  right  through  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Jordan  Hows  frotn  the  southern  angle  of  this  lake 
through  a narrow  valley,  which  may  bo  considered  as  the 
beil  of  the  river,  and  the  level  of  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  large  valley  around  it,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of 
as  tho  valley  of  tho  Jordan  {El  Ghor).  Tiiis  lower  valley 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a n.ilo  in  breadth,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  winter  it  is  mun- 
dateil  by  tho  river.  In  the  summer  the  Jordan  is  fordable 
in  many  places.  Its  course  when  it  leaves  the  lake  is  very 
rapid,  but  it  diminishes  in  speed  as  it  proceeds.  Ai  its 
junction  with  llie  Dead  Sea  it  is  290  or  300  feet  broad.  The 
whole  course  of  this  river  is  about  109  miles  in  a straight 
line,  but  not  less  than  150  miles  if  we  take  into  account  tlie 
windings  of  tho  stream. 

The  very  remarkable  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
tho  Jordan  occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  of  Siddim,  where 
stood  Sodom  and  tho  other  cities  which  God  dcbiroycHl  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Lot  {Gen.,  xiv.  3;  xix.  24,  25).  It  is 
called  in  Scripture  tho  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
tho  East  Sea;  the  Romans  called  it  tho  lake  Asplmltites; 
and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  tho  Dead  Sea;  it  is  called  by 
tho  Arabs  Bahr  Lut.  It  U of  an  irregular  oblong  figure, 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Tho  dimensions  asuigned 
to  It  by  Josephus  are  72  miles  lung  by  18  broad;  but  tliis  is 
generally  considered  too  large  an  estimate.  Thu  waters  and 
surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur,  that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  un  its  banks,  and  no 
cattle  can  drink  of  ils  water.  Ttio  conseq^uenco  is  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  that  perfect  desolation  wmicb  has  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  U said  to  contain  no 
fish,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  Its 
surikee  is  singularly  still.  The  waters  leave  a saline  crust 
on  stones  or  whatever  else  they  come  in  contact  with,  and 
Voi„  XVII.— Y 
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tlic  driri  vood  upon  it  become*  *o  inteiiKelf  impregnated 
With  *alt  that  it  will  not  burn.  It  send*  forth  aulphureou* 
and  bituminuu*  exhalations,  and  at  some  seasons  of  thu 
year  it*  flurfaoe  is  roverud  with  a dense  mist.  The  water  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  nearly  of  the  saroo  colour  as  that  of  the 
sea,  but  much  more  salt  and  bitter,  and  of  a much  greater 
specific  eravity.  (Dkxu  Ska.] 

The  followintr  are  the  most  important  Iribularies  of  the 
Jordan  and  it*  lakes.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Jarmouk 
{Hhtriat-ei-Mtindhur),  the  Hieroniax  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Jabbok  (Zerka),  both  of  which  flow  westward  into  the 
Jordan,  the  former  entenng  it  a littlu  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  of  Gonnesareth,  the  latter  at  a point  about  half-way 
between  that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  Arnon 
(.yfiHiJeb),  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  northern 
extremity,  dividing  Palestine  from  the  land  of  Moab.  On 
the  wosieVn  side,  tbe  brook  Daphne,  which  flows  into  the 
lake  Samoebonitis;  live  brook  wlucb  takes  its  name  from  the 
noiL'hbouring  town  of  Capernaum  and  flows  into  the  lake 
of  Geiinesareth  ; the  brook  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  P.phraim  and  flows  into  tbe  Jordan  between  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  ; and  the  brook  Cedron, 
which  flows  from  tlte  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  river*  which  fall  into  the  Mciliterranean  are 
the  Belus.  which  flows  into  the  modern  bay  of  Acre  a little 
to  (he  south  of  Ptolemais;  the  Kishon,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Tabor  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  falls  into 
tho  same  bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel;  the  Chorseus 
and  Kanah,  which  fitll  into  the  sea  on  the  north  and  south 
of  Cnsarea  respectively : the  Jarkon,  which  fulls  into  the 
sea  at  Joppa;  and  the  Eshrul  and  Bvsor,  which  fall  into 
the  sea  near  Aikelon  and  Gaza  respectively.  The  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  brook  El-Arish. 

CtirmUg. — Tho  climate  of  Palestine  is  temperate  and  the 
weather  is  not  very  variable.  There  are.  properly  speaking,  only 
two  seasons.  The  winter  lasts  from  October  to  the  begm- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  distinguished  principally  by  continual 
showers,  which  are  called  in  Ecnpture  tbe  early  and  the 
latter  rains.  In  summer,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, there  is  a continuance  of  clear  weather,  with  scarcely 
any  ram : but  very  heavy  dews  fall  in  the  night. 

I^yjm/ation. — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  population  of 
Palestine.  A census  taken  in  (he  time  of  David  gave 
I,3U0,00U  men  w ho  could  bear  arms  ('i  5um , xxiv.  9),  w^iich 
would  make  the  whole  population  amount  to  &,U00,0U0. 

MUical  D/rmV>ni.--The  politicaldivisionsof  the  cuutilry 
were  very  different  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 
first  notice  we  possess  of  the  country  is  when  Abraham 
came  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  it.  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  tbe  Canaanites.  who  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  the  Sidonians,  Hittiles,  Jebusites,  Amontes,  Girgasiles, 
Hivites,  Arkiles,  Sinites.  Anradites.  Zemariles.  and  Hama- 
ihites.  Of  these,  the  Sidonians  inhabited  the  strip  of  coast 
about  Sidon,  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean, 
being  a part  of  (be  district  known  in  bUlory  under  the 
name  of  Plicenicia  [Ph<emcia];  (he  Hittites  dwelt  about 
Hebron;  tbe  Jebusites  about  Jebus  or  JL-rusalcm;  the 
Ainoriles  in  tho  mountain*  west  of  tho  Jordan;  the  Gir- 
gasites  about  the  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Gergesa; 
the  Hivile*  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Sbechem  ; tbe 
Arkiles  around  Area,  and  the  Sinites  near  them ; the  Ar- 
VHdlte^  in  tho  little  island  Aradus;  the  Zeroarites  and  Ha- 
mathiies  about  Siroyrw  and  Hamath.  The  Philistines 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  in  the  south-west  of  the  country. 
n^HiMsrtNKH.}  At  this  period  Gorl  piomised  Abraham  that  I 
he  would  give  the  land  to  his  descendants.  (Jkws.]  This 
promise  WO.S  fulfilled  in  the  conquest  of  the  lamiof  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites  aAer  thoir  departure  from  Egypt.  Upon  that 
event  Joshua  divided  the  land  by  lot  among  the  twelve 
tnbes.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; the  other  tribes 
wore  located  on  its  western  side.  Reuben  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  on  the  north  by  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  which  inhabited  part  of  tbe  land  of  Gilead  about 
tbe  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Gad  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  tbe  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
botween  tho  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  wras  at  first 
allotted  to  Judah;  but  this  district  being  dlsproportionaiely 
largo,  thu  western  part  of  it  was  given  to  Simeon  and  Dan. 
The  small  territory  of  Benjamin  was  bounded  by  Dan  on 
the  west,  by  J udah  on  tbe  south,  and  by  the  Jordan  on  tbe 
vast*  and  ooaUmed  within  iu  limito  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem, 


Ephraim  possessed  the  country  about  Sbechem,  between 
tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan.  To  the  north  of 
Ephraim  lav  the  H.*cond  half  of  tho  lube  of  Mana'i.seli.  nl:«» 
cxtumling  iroiu  the  Mefhterranuan  to  ibo  Jonlun  and  on  the 
coast  as  far  north  as  Mount  Carmel,  issuchur  had  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Manasiseh.  Zu- 
bulon  lay  next  to  the  north,  bounded  liy  Asher  on  the  west 
and  by  the  lake  of  Gemiesareth  on  the  east.  The  lumt  of 
Naphthali  lay  about.lho  sources  of  tbe  Jordan,  north  of 
Zebnlon  and  east  of  Asher,  which  last  tribe  posseNMed  the 
sea-coast  alioul  Tyre  and  a part  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon. 

These  tribes,  whose  iHrhtical  relations  have  Iteeii  treated 
of  in  the  article  Mosxs  [vul.  xv.,  p.  440],  were  united  into 
one  kingdom  under  Saul  and  David.  By  tho  conquests  of 
David  tiie  territory  of  tho  Hebrews  was  extended  to  the  north- 
east as  fur  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf.  But  his  oonquesls,  of  w bich  tbe 
greater  pari  was  speedily  lo>t  by  his  grandson  Rehuboam, 
are  never  include*!  under  tbe  name  of  Palestine.  Bv  the 
revolt  of  Jeroboam,  Palestine  was  divided  into  tbe  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  oud  Israel,  of  which  the  former  inrlude<l 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjaroia,  Dan,  and 
Simeon,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  a line  drawn 
from  a |)uinton  the  Jordan  a little  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Jopt>a : the  latter  in- 
cluded all  the  rest  of  Palestine  to  the  north  of  this  line. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown,  and  the  people 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  The  country,  being  thus 
depopulated,  was  next  inliabited  by  the  neighbouring  hea- 
then people  and  by  colonies  from  oilier  parts  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  who,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  which  were  left  about  Samaria, 
formed  (he  people  spoken  of  in  tho  New  Testament  as  the 
Samaritans,  who  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  an  impure 
race,  and  between  whom  and  tho  Jews  there  always  existed 
a strong  mutual  hatred. 

In  the  year  681:1  B.C.,  Nebuchadnezzar  overthrew  tbe 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  carried  the  greater  number  of  its 
inhabitants  into  captivitv.  Many  were  however  lefl  in  the 
land  as  subjects  of  the  ^abyluiUKh  empire.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  i*ales(ino  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  was  divided,  for  tho  purposes 
of  government,  into  small  circles  each  of  which  had  its 

governor  By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  per- 

mitted to  return  to  Judma  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
tlie  Temple,  but  they  still  remained  subject  to  Persia.  ^Vbon 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia,  Palestine  submilted  to 
him  without  a struggle.  After  his  death,  the  possession  of 
it  was  tho  subject  of  fierce  contests  between  the  Gieek  kings 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria.  [Jews.]  Having  been  driven  tu 
revolt  by  the  oppressions  uf  the  Syrian  kings,  the  Jews, 
under  the  leading  of  the  Maccabe^,  recruvered  their  inde- 
pendence and  restored  the  kingdom  uf  Judah.  [Macca- 
BBBs;  Asmo.neans.] 

In  tho  year  63  b.c.  tho  country  was  conquered  by  Poin- 
pey,  and  it  remained  thenceforward  in  subjection  to  tho 
Romans,  by  whom  the  part  of  it  west  of  the  Jonlan  was 
divided  into  ilie  throe  provinces  of  Judma.  Samaria,  and 
Galilea.  Judsea  nearly  coincided  with  the  amient  king- 
dom of  Judah;  its  northern  boundary  wae%t  the  parallel  of 
Joppa.  Samaria  extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  plain 
of  £«imeluii.  Galilee  lay  north  of  Samaria,  reaching  up  to 
Lebanon,  and  having  Phtcnicia  along  its  western  iNirdcr : 
it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  the  fonucr 
containing  tbe  northern  and  the  latter  tho  southern  half  of 
the  province.  The  former  was  also  called  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Greeks,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Egy'ptians,  as  well  as  Jews.  On  the  cost  of  lli« 
Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Perma,  lictwocn  the  Arnon  and 
the  Hieromax,  and  to  tbe  north  of  this  the  districts  of  Ba- 
tanma,  lYachonitis.  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis,  which  com- 
monly bad  one  governor  with  Palestine.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  considered  by  the  Homans  as  a part  of  Syria,  though 
it  sometimes  had  a separate  governor. 

Under  Constantine.  Palestine  was  divided  into  Prima, 
Secunda,  and  Tertia.  Paltestina  Prima  included  the 
oountry  of  tho  Philistines,  Samaria,  and  the  northern  part 
ofJudaa;  its  capital  was  Cmtarca.  Pslsstina  SiTunda  in- 
cluded Galilee  and  part  of  the  country  cast  of  the  Jordan  ; 
its  capital  was  Scythopolts.  Palmslina  Tertia  (also  called 
Salularis)  contained  the  southern  part  of  Judea  and  the 
whole  of  Idunusa ; its  capital  was  Petra. 

Townt  and  ViUag94.^ia  U pp^  Galilee,  near  the  eouroes  of 
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the  Jordan,  vat  Dan,  more  antienlly  called  Laiah,  the  moat 
northern  town  of  Palestine.  In  its  immediate  neiglibotirhood 
8(iK)d,  in  the  time  of  iheRumana,  Caesarea  Philippi,  or  Panias 
{Hantaf).  At  the  point  where  (be  Jordan  enters  the  lake 
of  Gonneaorothstoo<i  Bothsaida.  Tins  city  was  beauutied  l>y 
INulip  the  Tctrarch,  who  called  it  Julias.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  same  lake  were  Capernaurn,  Chorcuiii,  and 
Mat^dala.  On  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  but  in  Lower 
Galilee,  was  Tiberias  ( Tabarieh),  to  llio  west  of  which  lay 
Cana  ( /iidna).  and  farther  to  the  west  Sepphoris  (^q/TurerA), 
the  principal  city  of  the  district:  it  was  cnlarf^ud  by 
Herod,  who  callt^  it  Dio  Cssurca;  south-east  uf  Sep- 
phoris  was  Nazareth  (AuvuroA).  Near  the  source  of  the 
Kixhon  was  Nain.  The  city  uf  Esdraelon,  the  antieiu  Jez- 
reel.  stood  in  the  great  plain  of  the  same  name.  West  of 
it  was  Shunem.  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Galilee  was 
Bethsan,  or  Bethsean  (Bitan),  afierwards  Scylhopolis. 

The  most  antient  city  of  Samaria  was  the  Shcchem.  or 
Sirhem,  of  the  Old  Tcsiamenl,  the  Sychiir  of  iho  New, 
which  stood  in  the  \allcy  between  Mounts  Kbal  and  Geri- 
zim.  The  Romans  erecte<l  close  to  il  the  city  of  Neniiolis, 
which  still  retiins  the  iiameof  Xablout.  Near  to  Shechem 
on  the  south-east  was  Jacob’s  well.  A few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Shcchcm  lay  Samuna,  which  was  built  by  Omn, 
who  transferreil  (he  capital  uf  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
Sbechem  to  this  city.  It  was  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  ; 
Herod,  who  r-alled  it  Subaste,  m honour  of  Augualus,whicb 
name  it  still  bears.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  chief 
city  of  Samaria  was  Cu'sarea  Palesiinso  (ATutzi/rieA),  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  was  built  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  an  insig- 
nificant place  called  Turns  Siratunis.  On  the  .coast,  north 
of  C&sarca,  was  Dora  ( Tortura) : and  near  it  En-dor;  south 
of  Cmsarca  was  ApoUonios  (0/R  A'Aa/ei^J,  a Greek  town.  To 
the  south-east  of  this  was  Antipatris.  formerly  called  Ca- 
pharsabe:  and  south  of  this  was  Sarou,  whence  the  vale 
of  Sharon  obtained  its  name. 

The  chief  city  of  JudiDa  was  Jerusalkm,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood uf  which  were  the  villages  of  Bethphage  and 
Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Einmaus  (afterwards 
called  Nicopolis),  farther  to  the  north-west.  NearEmmaus 
wero  Aijalon  and  Gibeon;  and  farther  to  the  north 
Kphiaim  and  Luz  or  Bethel.  To  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Judo-^a,  lay  Jericho,  which  is 
sometimes  called  in  Scripture  the  City  of  Palm-trees.  Be- 
tween It  and  the  Jordan  was  Gilgal ; south  of  Jericho  was 
Kngeddi.  Bethlehem  or  Ephratah  (Bait-el-laJiin)  was 
about  five  miles  to  (he  south  uf  Jerusalem.  To  the  south 
of  Jerusalem  lay  Hebron  {Ei  Khalil).  Joppa  was 

the  frontier  town  of  Judira  and  Samaria  on  the  sea-cousl; 
to  (he  cast  of  it  lay  Lydda  or  Diospohs  (Lud).  South-east 
of  Joppa  was  Ariinaibea  (Ramlah),  and  near  it  Modin.  the 
resilience  of  Mattatliius,  tlie  father  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of  Balaneea,  &.C.,  were 
Ciinatha  {Kanneytnt),  Hippos,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth, 
<Taulan  or  Golan,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  Gamala, 
on  the  same  lake.  In  (be  north  of  Perea,  near  the  lake  of 
Gcnnesaieth,  was  Gadana  (Om  and  to  the  south-west 

of  it  Pella,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  farther  south 
Uoraso,  uuw  JifrerzA.and  Jabesh-Giload.  Jerei'sh  contains 
a Urge  mass  of  noble  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  consisting 
of  furtincaiions,  hut  baths,  and  a iiaumachia,  which  is  now 
converWd  into  a com-Qeld.  On  (ho  Jabbok  stood  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  uno  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  on  a branch  of  the 
same  river  Ainathus  (Amala).  In  the  southern  part  of 
Penea  was  Heshbon  (Esban),  the  chief  city  of  the  Amorites ; 
farther  to  tho  west  was  Bethoran,  which  was  beautified  by 
Herod  Autipas,  who  called  it  Livias : near  it  was  the  citadel 
of  Machoorus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been 
beheaded. 

The  modern  history  of  Palestine  is  more  conveniently  in- 
cluded under  Syria.  The  only  portions  of  it  which  demand 
a separate  notice  have  been  treated  of  under  Cruvadrs.  At 
present  the  country  forms  a part  of  S>na,  being  included 
under  the  pashaliks  of  Damascus,  Akka,  and  IVipoli,  and 
forming  part  of  the  viceruyalty  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 

PALESTRl'NA,  the  aniient  Prnneste,  a town  in  the 
Campagtia,  miles  east  of  Rome,  built  on  the  south-west 
slope  of  a hiah  hill,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Aponnine  ridge 
that  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  (be  east,  and  divides  it 
from  tho  high  land  of  Abruzzo.  This  ridge  is  intersected 
at  Tivoli  by  the  river  Anio,  which  forces  its  way  through  it, 
and  falls  m a cascade.  From  Tivoli  the  ridiro  runs  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  Palestrina,  where  il  wms  a pro- 
action  terminating  abruptly  towards  tho  »ouib,  but  con> 


nected,  by  some  undulating  and  wooded  olovations,  with  the 
more  southern  group  of  the  Alban  Mount.  These  eleva- 
tions, on  which  stands  the  small  town  of  Zagurido,  which 
gives  a ducal  title  to  the  Roman  family  of  Ruftpigliusi,  form 
tho  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow  westward  to  the 
Tiber,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sacco,  which  runs  Bouth•eQ^t  to 
the  Liris.  The  liill  of  Palestrina  commands  a view  of  both 
; valleys,  as  well  as  of  the  Poroptine  marshes  to  the  south  in 
tho  direction  of  Astura.  In  tlie  mountains  north  of  Pales- 
trina is  the  town  of  Poll,  the  antient  Bola,  and  in  (he  op|H)- 
siic  or  southern  direction,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  is 
Valraontone,  the  antient  VilelUo.  Pulefitrina  is  naturally 
a strong  position,  and  has  been  fortifleil  from  the  oldest 
times.  The  antient  Prsneste  extended  above  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  its  citadel  crowning  (ho  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  by  its  lofty  position  it  deserved  the  epithet  of  * fngidum,’ 
or  ‘cool,’  given  it  by  Horace.  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  walls  built  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  A 
church,  dtKlicutod  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  citadel.  The  modern  town  of  Palestrina  is  half  way 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  tho  silo  of  the  antient  temple  uf 
Fortune,  and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Palestrina  is 
a small  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  nnd  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarso  woollen  cloth : it  is  also  a bii^hop's  sec.  The 
palace,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Harberini,  contains  tho 
celebrated  mosaic  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  transferred  in  1G40  by  the  Canlinnl  Francis 
Barberini  to  a hall  of  his  mansion.  It  represents  apparently 
an  Egyptian  festival  on  tho  occasion  of  the  aiinuiil  inunda- 
tion uf  the  Nile,  with  numerous  figures  of  men  and  animalri; 
among  the  latter  ato  tlie  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  and  the 
iraffe.  Tho  names  uf  the  various  animals  arc  expiv^sseil 
y the  aide  of  eacli  in  Greek  characters.  It  is  the  finest 
I and  most  perfect  antient  mosaic  in  existence.  Some  behove 
I it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies: 
j others  ascribe  it  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Harlhf'lcmy,  in  his  ‘Dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  of 
Palestrina.' 

Prsenesle  was  a town  of  (he  Latins,  and  of  older  date  than 
Rome.  Tradition  attnbute'l  its  foundation  to  a certain 
Cuculus,  who,  according  to  Cato  and  Servlus,  was  a leader 
of  shepherdsaiul  robbers.  In  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Romo  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  Prmncsto  is  said  to 
hare  forsaken  the  l.,alm  Confederation  and  allied  itself  to 
Rome.  (Livy.  ii.  19.)  More  than  a (xmtury  later  wo  find 
Piienosto  siding  with  tho  Volsci  against  the  Romans,  when 
the  militia  of  Prseuesle  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
and  occasioned  a great  alarm  in  tho  city.  They  were  how- 
ever defeated  byT.  Q.  Cincimmtus  the  Dictator  on  the  banks 
of  (ho  .Allia,  in  tlie  year  of  Rome  375,  aAer  which  Prsneste 
submitted  to  Homo  by  capitulation  (Livy.  vi.  28,  29) ; but  it 
is  not  said  upon  what  terms,  and  we  find  in  (he  next  year 
that  IVsiieste  and  other  Latin  towns  were  again  in  anus 
against  Rome.  It  is  staled  by  Livy'  that  Prmneste  had 
seven  towns  or  villages  under  its  away,  which  were  taken  by 
Cincinnuius.  Thirty  years  later,  Pnnncblu  was  included  in 
the  great  Latin  league  against  Rome,  which  was  defeated  by 
L.  FuriusCamillu»;  the  territory  of  the  Promosiini  was  con- 
fiscated (Livy,  viii.  12-U),  and  their  town  became  subject 
to  Rome  like  tho  rest  of  Latium.  [Latini.]  No  colony 
however  was  sent  to  PnEncste,  nnd  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued in  the  condition  of  a raunicipium  without  the  Roman 
citizenship.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  former,  young  Marius,  being  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Prameste,  when,  being 
besieged  by  L.  Ufclla.  one  of  Sulla’s  lieutenants,  ho  tried  to 
escape  by  a sublerruneous  passage;  but  finding  himself 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  a slave  to  run  him 
through  (he  body.  Tlie  town  then  surrendered,  when 
Sulla  ordered  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  tho  inhabit- 
ants. Prsencste  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dAtroyed. 
but  it  remained  long  after  in  a desolute  state;  and  Cicero 
* Do  Logo  Agraria,’  ii,  23,  complains  that  the  ager  or  territory 
of  that  town  was  in  tho  possession  of  a few  individuals. 
Octavianus  Cmsar  sent  a colony  of  veterans  to  Prmneste. 
The  temple  of  Fortune  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  place, 
and  people  repaired  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  consult  tho 
oracle,  which  gave  its  responses  either  by  tho  voice  of  tho 
goddess  or  in  written  answers  made  out  of  characters 
stamped  on  dice,  which  were  drawn  from  an  um  by  a 
child,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  sentences  by  the  sor- 
tilegi,  or  soothsayers  attached  to  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Cicero  (D<?  Divniattone,  ii.  41)  speaks  at  length  of  iho 
‘ Sortes  PrcDncstinco,’  but  shows  his  disbelief  in  them.  The 
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Oracle  continue!  however  to  be  rc$;>rtctl  to  under  the  empire : 
il  wa-t  consulted  by  Tiberius,  who  stoo<l  in  I'reat  awe  of  it. 
and  it  was  one  uf  the  )atCf<t  oracles  in  Italy  that  continued 
to  be  ap|)Iied  to.  Tlic  temple  was  built  on  a magnificent 
scale  and  richly  adorned. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Piecneste.  or  Palestrina,  became  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Coionna, 
who  often  di'palcd  with  the  pones  llio  pos'-ession  of  the 
Campagna  and  of  Komc  itself,  lloniface  Vlll.  having  ex- 
cuinmunirated  the  whole  family  and  tlieir  partiiians,  besieged 
and  took  Palestrina,  and  dc'itroycd  it ; but  after  his  death,  the 
Colunna  recovered  and  fortified  it  again.  Eugenios  IV'..  in 
1437,  retook  it  from  them.  At  la.il  Urban  Vlll.  gave  il 
to  his  relatives  the  Barbcrini. 

Many  statues  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 
found  at  Palestrina:  among  others,  the  Antinous,  calletl 
Bta!»chi.  from  being  excavutetl  under  the  pontificate  of 
P.iia  VI.  (Bra'chi.)  Piicncste  was  a favourite  residence 
of  the  wealthy  K nunns  during  the  summer  heats. 

(Suaro^i,  Prff'nrjtUi*  Anhqu<f  LtOri  Duo,  Rome,  1655, 
with  plans  of  (he  iinticnt  mwn  and  the  temple  of  F'oriune; 
Ceccoui,  S/orm  di  PuJettrina,  Ascoli,  1756,  with  several 
antient  inscriptions;  Petrini,  .l/c/;ior/c  Rome, 

I79j.) 

I’.VLEY,  WILLIAM.  The  biographies  of  (his  eminent 
man  are  exceedingly  scanty  ; indeed  Ins  life  is  marked  nith 
few  events  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 
The  eaily  part  of  it  wa.s  spent  as  a tutor  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge ; the  latter,  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  the  philotio- 

ht-r  and  the  unostentatious  discharge  of  professiunal  duties. 

Ir.  Meadley,  his  personal  friend,  who  pubUalicd  a Life  of 
him  botin  after  his  death,  is  the  authority  for  the  following 
brief  memoir. 

Paley  wu-s  bom  at  Peterborough,  m the  year  1743.  He 
Was  deAcenUed  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Craven, 
in  the  West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire.  During  bis  infancy,  his 
father  removed  toOigglcswick  in  Yorksliire.  near  the  family 
pmperty,  having  been  appointed  hcml  master  of  King  Ed- 
ward's school  in  that  place.  He  was  etlucatcd  under  bis 
paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great 
abilities,  a studious  disposition,  and  a ripeness  and  discri- 
mination uf  intellect.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
entered  a sizar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge;  on  which 
occasion  his  father  declared—  a declaration  which  the  event 
fully  verified— 'that  he  would  turn  out  a ’very  great  man,’ 
for  he  had  by  far  the  clearest  head  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
his  life.  He  graduated  in  Januarv,  1763,  and  was  senior 
wrangler.  Having  taken  orders  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
bis  college  in  1 766,  and  soon  after  became  one  of  the  tutors. 
In  1775his  friend  Dr.Law,  bUhopof  Carlisle,  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  mnmod,  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his  living. 
He  passiMl  through  a succession  of  preferments,  of  trilling 
value,  m the  diocese  of  Carlisle ; and  in  the  year  1 794,  Dr. 
Poricus,  bishop  of  I»ndon,  made  him  a prebendary  of  St, 
Paul's,  and  Dr.  Pretlymnn  pmmoted  him  to  the  tubdeanery 
of  Lincoln  cathedral.  The  year  following,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Barrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory  of 
liishop-Weannoulh.  His  time  was  now  spent  between  his 
subdeanery  and  his  living,  with  occasional  visits  tu  Craven 
and  Cumberland;  and  his  life,  unchequered  by  any  events 
of  importance,  was  occupied  in  the  quiet  performance  of  his 
duiies  llic  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  completing  that 
aeries  of  works  which  will  perpeluaio  his  name.  The  latter 
part  of  his  existence  was  painfully  subject  to  attacks  of 
dibe.ise,  wliich  terminated  in  his  death  in  1805. 

In  mailers  of  opinion.  Paley  was  most  liberal-minded 
and  charitable ; nor  could  he  pcrccivo  either  the  utility  of 
repressing  free  inquiry,  or  the  Justice  of  persecution  for 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  must  ever  characterise 
mankiml.  He  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty:  ana  when  Wilberforro  and 
Clarkson  comnienccfl  their  laliimrs  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slavc'lradc.  he  stjenuunsly  txcrlcil  himself  to  suppress  that 
d.s^raccful  traffic. 

As  a writer,  he  is  distineuisheil  not  so  much  for  originality 
as  for  that  |»ower  of  intellect  by  which  he  grasps  a subject 
in  all  its  bearings  and  handles  it  in  a manner  entirely  his 
own.  for  the  ronsutinnale  skill  with  which  he  dispones  and 
follows  out  his  argument,  and  for  a stylo  peculiarly  suited 
to  philosophical  investigations — strong,  exact,  ami  clear, 
and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which,  though  some- 
times homely,  express  and  illustrate  bis  meaning  most  for- 1 
cibly  and  most  distinctly. 


The  greatest  and  most  important  of  his  works,  ’ The 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Phdoaophv,’  was  published 
in  the  year  1765.  The  general  outlines  ui  it  had  been  de- 
livered as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when  he  was  a tutor  in  tho 
university.  Though  in  some  respects  faulty,  the  work  is  a 
must  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  uf  our  country.  His 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  system  too 
much  of  the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science  has  occa- 
sionally led  him  to  define  things  which  in  their  nature  are 
indeterminate— which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  a preriso  and  formal  definition.  His  account  of  the 
iaxc  of  htmnur  and  of  virtue  is  of  this  character.  Hence 
his  applications  are  sometimes  fettered  and  his  conclusions 
defective.  Both  in  his  metaphysical  and  ethical  views, 
Paley  was  a follower  of  Locke.  Locke,  in  excluding  innate 
ideas,  overlooks  innate  capacities  ; and  Paley  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  which  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  discriminate  right  and  wrong. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, — Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Philosophy.  In  tho  first  )iart,  after  giving 
some  account  of  the  law  of  honour,  tho  law  of  (he  land, 
and  the  Scriptures,  as  rules  of  action ; rejecting  the  notion 
of  a moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  of  moral  judgment ; 
and  defining  what  ho  means  by  human  happiness  and 
virtue,— Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  and  lay 
down  tho  foiindalion  of  his  system.  This  he  does  in  book  ii., 
' On  Mural  Obligation.’  A roan  is  said  to  be  obliged  when  be 
is  urged  by  a violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of 
another.  In  moral  matters,  the  motive  is  the  expectation 
of  future  reward  or  punishment,  and  tho  command  is  from 
God.  Hence  private  happiness  is  the  motive,  and  the  will 
uf  God  the  rule.  But  how  is  the  will  of  God  known  ? From 
two  sources — the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of 
nature;  and  the  melliud  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning any  acuon,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into 
(be  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness.  Here  then  Paley  arrives  at  his  principle,  that 
’whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  tho  utility  of  any 
moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  iL'  Its 
utility  is  to  bo  determined  by  a consideration  of  general 
consequences;  it  must  be  cxpt^ient  upon  the  whole,  in  (he 
long  run.  in  all  its  effects  collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  are  immediatu  and  direct.  Having  settled 
his  principle,  ho  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  tho  determination  of 
moral  duties.  He  takes  a threo-fold  division  of  dutic's:  viz. 
those  which  a man  owes  to  his  neiglibour,  or  relative  duties; 
those  which  he  owes  to  himself;  and  those  which  bo  owes 
to  God.  The  first  set  are  determinate  or  indeterminate: 
determinate,  auch  sui  promises,  contracts,  oatlis.  The  obli- 
gation to  keep  a promise,  according  to  tlie  principle  of  ex- 
pediency, arises  irom  tho  circumstance  that  ‘confidence  in 
promises  U essential  to  tbc  intercourse  of  human  life;*  and 
the  sense  in  which  a promise  is  to  lie  interpreted  is  that 
which  the  promiscr  knowingly  and  willingly  conveys  to  tho 
mind  of  tlie  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Contracts  are 
mutual  promises,  and  therefore  governed  bv  the  same  prin- 
ciples ; consequently,  whatever  is  expected  liy  one  side,  and 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  arc  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  animun  imponentii,  i.e.  in  the  sense  which 
the  imposer  intends  by  them.  Indeterminate  duties  are 
charity,  gratitude,  and  the  like.  They  are  called  indeter- 
' minalo  because  no  precise  and  formal  limits  can  he  assigned 
. to  their  exercise.  Another  class  belonging  to  this  first  set 
of  duties  originate  from  the  constitution  of  the  sexes.  The 
second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a man  owes  to  himself. 
As  there  are  few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  confined 
to  the  individual,  little  is  said  about  them.  A man’s  duly 
to  himself  consists  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  and  the  pre- 
servation of  bis  person,  and  the  guarding  against  those 
practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one  or  tlie  other.  Tlie 
third  division  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to  God.  In 
one  sense,  every  duty  is  a duly  to  God  ; but  there  are  some 
of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  author:  these  are 
worship  and  reverence. 

I'he  second  part  of  ibis  work  is  devoted  to  the  elements 
of  political  knowledge.  In  determining  the  grounds  of  civil 
government  and  the  reasons  uf  obedienco  to  it,  Paley  is 
guided  by  the  same  principle  as  that  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  system— Tliecontroversies 
on  the  origin  of  government  have  been  many  and  biller. 
Sir  Robert  Fdmer  and  his  followers,  among  whom  the  Ox- 
ford Tractators  are  the  ro(wt  prominent  of  the  present  day, 
bold  the  notion  of  a divine  and  inalienable  right  in  kings  to 
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^vern,  and  the  corrcspondingobligation  of  passive  obedience 
in  their  subjects.  They  contend  that  God  vested  in  Adara, 
tho  father  of  mankind,  an  absolute  power  over  bis  posterity, 
and  that  this  power  descends  without  diminution  to  kings, 
the  representatives  of  Adam.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  a Social  Compact,  a compact  between  the  citisen 
and  the  state,  as  the  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other ; a mutual  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
tlioir  connection,  and  the  conditions  on  which  one  under- 
takes to  govern  and  the  other  to  obey.  Paley  rejects  both 
theories.  Ho  puts  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the  same 
fo«ning  as  the  divine  right  of  constables, — the  law  of  the 
land.  Against  tho  Soci^  Compact  he  urges  that  it  is  false 
in  fact  and  pregnant  with  dangerous  conclusions.  The 
principle  he  assigns  as  the  only  reason  of  the  subject’s  obli- 
gaiiun  to  civil  obedience,  is  the  ' Will  of  God,  as  collected 
from  cxpeiliency.’  Public  utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
government,  lienee,  whatevLT  irregularity,  or  violations  of 
equity,  or  fraud  and  violence  may  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  acquisition  of  supreme  power,  wl>en  the  stale  is  once 
peaceably  settled,  and  the  good  of  its  subjects  promoted, 
obedience  to  it  becomes  a duty.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
authority,  if  it  become  corrupt,  negligent  of  tho  public  wel- 
fare, and  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed, 
it  ia  right  to  put  it  down  and  establish  another  in  its  place. 
After  defining  and  giving  some  account  of  civil  liberty,  in 
which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  adheres  strictly 
to  his  principle— tfh7//y.  which  he  follows  out  to  its  conse- 
quences,— he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  different  forms  of  go- 
Ternment,  especially  tho  British  constitution,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. and  the  administration  of  justice. 

With  respect  to  religious  establishments  also,  exjifdiency 
governs  all  his  views  and  conclusionv  As  no  form  of 
church-government  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
religious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity  ; it  is  only 
tho  means  of  inculcating  it.  Hut  the  means  must  be  judged 
of  according  to  their  efficiency  ; this  is  the  only  standard  ; 
conse<|ucntly  the  authority  of  a church  establishment  is 
fouiuM  in  its  utility.  For  the  same  reason  tests  and  sub- 
scriptions ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  os  possible; 
and  when  no  present  necessity  requires  unusual  strictness, 
conressions  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into  articles  of 
peace.  In  establishing  a religion,  where  unanimity  cannot 
be  maintained,  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  consulted, 
liccausc  less  evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  this  than 
any  other  plan.  On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  con- 
demned and  toleration  justified;  becauso  the  former  never 
produced  any  real  change  of  opinion,  whilst  the  latter  en- 
courages inquiry  and  advances  the  progress  of  truth. 

Tho  book  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  pro- 
vision, agriculture  and  commerce,  and  military  establish- 
ments. ‘The  final  view,’  observes  Paley,  'of  all  national 
politics  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness.’ 
in  legislation,  in  government,  in  levying  war,  this  is  the 
ruling  principle;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  his  work,  ho  applies  it  with  great  skill 
and  with  a most  masterly  judgment. 

In  1790  ho  published  his  ' Horn  Pauline,*  certainly  the 
roost  original  of  his  works,  and  executed  with  singular 
ability.  He  here  opens  a new  department  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Christianity-  By  a comparison  of  Sr.  Paul’s 
EpUik's  with  the  history  of  that  apostle  as  delivered  in  the 
Acts,  and  by  marking  what  he  designates  the  xmdesigncH 
coincidences  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the 
genuineness  of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a novel  and  in- 
genious and  at  the  same  time  a very  conclusive  species  of 
testimony  in  behalfof  revealed  religion. 

His  * View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity’  appeared  in 
1794.  In  the  composition  of  this  work  he  availed  himself 
largely  uf  the  labours  uf  tho  learned  T..ardner  and  of  Bishop 
Douglas,  but  tho  materials  are  wrought  up  with  so  much 
address  and  disposed  with  so  much  skill,  and  tho  ail- 
ment laid  before  the  reader  in  so  dear  and  convincing  a 
form,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
books  of  the  kind.  Tho  argument,  which  is  opened  and 
illustrated  with  singular  ability,  isbriefiy  this; — A revelation 
can  be  made  only  by  means  of  miraculous  interference.  To 
work  a miracle  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  therefore  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
a religion,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
divine  luthorilv  of  that  religion.  Consequentl.q,  if  the 
miracles  allegea  in  behalf  of  Chnatisolty  were  actually 


performed,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  the  true  one* 
Whether  the  miracles  were  actually  performed  or  not, 
depends  upon  tlie  credibility  of  those  who  prufessed  to  be 
witnesses  of  them,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  tbeir  credibility  is  demonstrated  from 
this  coiuideration. — ‘ that  they  passed  their  lives  in  labours, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation 
of  tho  account*  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  those  accounts;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives^  to  new  rules  of 
conduct,’  . They  could  not  have  been  deceived ; they  must 
have  known  whether  Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ; 
thev  must  have  known  whether  the  miracles  he  did  were 
real  or  pretended.  Neither  could  they  have  been  deceivers ; 
they  had  no  intelligible  purpose  to  accomplish  by  deception ; 
they  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
being  still— by  letting  the  subject  rest,  they  might  have 
escaped  the  sufferings  they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable, and  entirely  out  of  all  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, that  men  should  set  about  propagating  what  they  know 
to  be  a lie.  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose 
themselves  to  the  manifest  coiisequenceii  — enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  great  work,  ‘Natural  Theology,’  was  published 
in  180'2.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  productions,  the 
matter  is  arranged  and  the  argument  followed  out  with 
consummate  judgment.  His  object  is  to  establish  the  fact 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  works  of  the  visible  creation. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Designing  Intelligence 
is  inferred ; and  his  personality,  unity,  and  goodness  de- 
monstrated. It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  tho  English  language. 
’One  knows  not,’ says  an  ingenious  writer,  ’ which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  Judicious  solution  of  instances,  the  happy 
disposition  of  the  materials,  the  suitableness  of  the  stylo, 
the  skilful  management  of  the  general  argument,  the  de- 
cisive confutation  uf  the  several  atheistic  schemes,  or  the 
impressive  and  weighty  retlections  with  which  it  concludes.’ 

A very  valuable  and  important  edition  of  this  work,  with 
notes  and  scientific  illustrations,  was  published  a few  years 
since  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  tho  former  fur- 
nishing a preliminary  discourse  of  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence 
on  which  natural  theology  rests,  with  the  intention  of  prov- 
ing that  it  is  as  much  a science  of  induction  os  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  philosophy  ; and  tho  second  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  tho  advantages  and  pleasures  which  the 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Subjoins  to  the  volume  are 
some  notes  on  various  metaphysical  points  connected  with 
the  subject. 

Betides  these  works,  Paley  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons  and  tracts. 

Of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime,  an  edition,  by 
Lynam,  appeared  in  1825.  A complete  edition,  in  4 vols  , 
containing  posthumous  sermon*,  was  published  by  his  son 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  in  1838. 

PALIBOTHRA.  [Hi:fDUSTAV,  vol.  xii.,  p.  223.] 

PALIGHAT.  [Hindustan,  p.  204.] 

PALIMPSEST  MANUSCRIPTS  (waXipil^irtfroO  are 
manuscripts  firoro  which  tho  original  writing  has  been  erased 
or  wasluxl  out,  and  which  have  been  then  written  on  again. 
This  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  appears  from 
a letter  of  his  to  Trebatius  (.Ad  Fam.,  vii.  J8),  in  which  ho 
praises  bis  friend  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  on 
a palimpsest,  but  says  that  he  should  like  to  know  what 
those  writings  could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a letter.  (Compare  Martial,  xiv.  7.)  The 
si'arcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  and  the  demand  for  the 
writings  of  the  ftithers  and  books  of  devotion  in  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  induced  the  monks  to  erase  or  wash  out 
the  writings  of  the  classical  authors  to  make  room  for  those 
of  the  fathers.  In  many  cases  however  they  were  not  able 
To  obliterate  entirely  the  aniient  writing  ; and  a careful  ex- 
amination of  sonic  of  these  palimpsest  MSS.  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  works  and  fragments  of  the 
classical  authors.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  tho  treatise  of  Cicero,  ‘ Do  Republica,’  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a 
MS.  which  had  been  ro-written  with  the  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius  were 
al'o  recovered  in  a similar  manner  in  Uio  library  of  the 
chapter  of  Verona.  The  original  MS.  which  contained  the 
Institutions  bad  been  oraseu,  as  far  as  was  praoticablo,  and 
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1i4(l  been  ro-wriilcn  with  tlie  works,  chiefly  the  epistles,  of 
St.  Jerome.  [Gaivs;  Parchment.] 

PALINU'RUS  (Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Fabric  us 
to  a genus  of  crustaceans  which  forms  the  tribe  of  Lan~ 

f (Attaint  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  being  the 
lurth  of  bis  family  of  Cidrasied  J/ccrun'anr,  and  eharac* 
terised  by  the  cxistenco  of  anicnna>  )f  the  ordinary  form 
and  the  absence  of  didactylous  pincers. 

The  Palinuri,  or  Sca-erww/frA,  as  they  ore  popularly  called, 
hare  the  body  nearly  cylindrical.  Their  carapace  is  nearly 
straight  from  befora  backwards,  very  convex  transversely, 
and  presents  about  its  anterior  third  part  a deep  transverse 
furrow,  which  is  directed  forward  on  each  side  and  separates 
the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and  branchial  regions,  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  well  distinguished.  The  anterior 
bolder  of  the  carapace  is  armed  with  two  stout  hums,  which 
advance  above  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  anteuno).  On 
each  tide,  below  tho  eyes  and  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  extor* 
nal  antennsD.  there  is  a more  or  less  strong  tooth.  A great 
number  of  spines  also  nearly  always  arm  tbu  cephaloibo* 
ncic  buckler,  over  whose  surface  they  are  disposed.  The 
ophthalmic  ring  is  free  and  exposed;  the  eyes  are  large, 
snort,  and  rounded.  The  antentiular  ring  is  very  much 
developed,  and  advances  between  the  external  anlcnnso,  be* 
low  and  in  front  of  the  ophthalmic  ring;  sometimes  it  is 
triangular,  and  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  some* 
times  it  is  nearly  square.  The  iniernal  on/c/mtr,  which 
spring  from  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior  border,  aro  very 
long;  their  first  joint  U entirely  cylindrical,  and  so  are  tho 
two  next  joints ; ihoy  terminate  by  two  muUi*articulate  fila* 
ments  of  varying  length.  The  rxiernal  untenfue  are  very 
stout  and  very  long;  their  basilary  joint,  in  which  the  audi* 
tory  apparatus  is  lodged,  is  very  large,  and  is  joined  to  its 
congener  so  as  to  form  in  front  of  the  mouth  a very  la^e 
episiome;  the  three  succeeding  joints  ore  stout,  moveable, 
and  thorny ; they  constitute  the  basilary  portion  of  the  an* 
tenno,  and  are  succeeded  by  a multi-articulate  stem  which 
is  very  stout  and  very  long.  The  external  jato-feet  are 
small  and  pediform;  their  internal  border  is  only  a little 
or  not  at  all  toothed,  very  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  bundles 
of  hairs;  their  palp  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting,  but 
they  give  insertion  to  a large  llabelliform  joint.  The  second 
pair  of  jaw-feet  are  small  and  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
palp ; the  first  pair  have  a very  large  palp,  which  completes 
the  efferent  branchial  canal  forwards,  and  terminates  some- 
times by  a styliform  appendage,  sometimes  by  an  oval  blade 
in  the  form  of  a spatula.  The  mandibles  are  very  stout, 
their  edge  is  trenchant,  and  their  palpiform  stem  is  very 
slender.  The  eternal  nUutron  is  of  large  size  and  com|)osed 
of  five  segments  joineo  together;  it  is  very  narrow  betwcou 
the  first  pair  of  feet,  but  is  enlarged  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  on  reaching  the  ponuUimate  pairs  very  con- 
siderable width.  All  \\xe/eet  aru  nionodaclyle;  the  first  pair. 


I which  are  in  general  slimier  and  a little  stouter  than  the 
otlteni,  terminate  by  a short  stout  finger,  which  is  not  very 
; moveable;  sometimes  there  U at  its  base  a spine,  which  is 
the  vestige  of  a thumb,  but  the*c  organs  arc  never  even 
subchcliform.  The  third  pair  of  feet  are,  in  general,  longer. 
The  al^omen  is  very  stout  and  very  long;  its  first  nng  has 
no  apiiendages,  but  each  of  the  four  succeeding  rings  gives 
insertion  to  a pair  of  false  feet,  composed,  in  the  male,  of  a 
small  basilary  joint  and  a large  oval  terminal  lamina,  whilst 
in  the  female  there  are  two  similar  laminm,  or  at  least  a 
single  lamina  and  a stemlet  which  is  biarliculato  and  fur* 
nisued  with  hairs.  The  caudal  fin.  formed  by  tho  seventh 
abdominal  ring  and  the  appendages  of  that  wuirh  precedes 
it,  is  very  large,  and  each  of  the  laminm  of  which  it  is  rom- 
I posed  reroaiiis  flexible  and  half-liorny  for  its  two  posterior 
third  parts,  whilst  above  it  is  crustaceuus  like  the  rest  of  the 
tei^mentary  skeleton. 

The  branchio'  are  composed  of  cylindrical  filaments,  which 
are  short  and  clo>e  after  the  manner  of  u brush;  there  are 
eighteen  on  each  side— two  above  the  second  jaw-foot,  three 
above  the  external  jaw-foot,  three  above  the  anterior  foot, 
four  above  each  of  the  succeeding  feet,  and  one  above  the 
fifth  foot,  A large  flubelliform  appendage  elevates  itself 
between  each  of  the  bundles  of  braiichm.  (M.  £.) 

The  genus  ts  composed  of  siieries  of  considerable  size, 
remarkable  for  the  hanlneu  of  their  crusts,  and  spread  over 
all  Kcas.  Rockv  coasts  aro  their  favourite  haunts. 

M.  Milne  Eduards  divides  tho  genus  into  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections,  and  places  tho  tribe  which  they  ron>tituto 
between  the  Scyllariane  [Scyllakians'*  and  the  ThalcU' 
einiant  [Thalassimans]. 

1. 

Ordinary  Palinuri. 

Distinguishable  by  the  existence  of  a small,  more  or  less 
projecting,  median  rostral  tooth  on  the  frontal  edge  of  the 
carapace;  a very  narrow  anteiinular  ring,  so  that  the  external 
antenniD  touch  each  other  at  the  base,  and  cover  the  internal 
antenns,  w hich  terminate  by  two  very  short  muUi-arUeulaie 
slemlels. 

Example,  Palinurw  valgfme. 

Deecriptio7u — Lateral  horns  of  the  front  smooth  above 
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8md  armed  below  with  many  sharp  denlilations;  carapace 
very  spiny ; suborbilnl  teeth  on  the  border  of  the  carapace 
very  lari;e.  Abdomen  almost  entiveiysmoOth,an<l  presciilitig 
on  the  four  rings  which  succeed  ihe  first,  a transverse,  deep, 
and  liairy  furrow,  interrupted  on  llie  median  line;  the  lateral 
processes  or  horns  formed  by  the  angles  of  these  rings,  srmed 
on  their  posterior  border  with  three  or  four  teeth  situated  near 
ibeir  base;  two  last  rings  of  the  abdomen  spiny.  Internal 
antennoD  very  slender  and  of  moderate  length.  Anterior 
feet  short  and  armed  wiih  a tooth  at  the  e.\lrumity  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  penultimate  joint.  A vestige  of  an  im^ 
moveable  finger  on  the  posienor  feet  of  the  female.  First 
pair  of  abdominal  false  (Wt,  in  the  female,  furnished  with 
two  large  oval  laiuinm,  whilst  those  which  succeed  present 
only  one  lamina  and  a slender  biarticulatu  appendage. 
Colour  violaconus*brown  .s))otted  with  yellow.  Length  about 
lb  inches.  Weight  sometimes  from  12  to  15  lbs. 

Tliis  appears  to  bo  the  KapdCof  (Carabiis)  of  Aristotle  and 
the  antient  Greeks,  and  the  Locti*Ut  of  the  autient  Italian 
authors  (Suetonius,  &e.)  and  of  Beion.  In  tiro  Portrait* 
tCOt/fraux,  &C.  * ob»cr%'cz  par  P.  Beion  du  Hans'  (1567),  is 
a cut  of  the  crustacean,  and  under  it  tho  following  lines, 
which  allude  to  its  name  iLocusla),  derived  probably  from 
its  power  of  springing  with  the  tail  or  abdomen 
* (In  p««ilt  BoiniB»t  SAiat-rvIte  Je  mer 
C««ta  LaasouiU,  4^•laat  |iar  tout  |nqtuat« 

I*rs<u>  k tHvii  U Trii  |!tu  ]>iiUmiUr, 

Mai*  it  I*  (cent  d«  dme  cscorce  user ■' 

It  is  the  Common  Seo‘cratcJish  of  the  shops,  Langoutt* 
of  the  French. 

£oco/i/y.>-The  seas  of  Europe.  Common  on  the  rocky 
colIsU  of  Britain,  especially  in  the  south,  and  on  the  like 
coasts  of  France,  especially  on  the  south  and  west. 

Utitily  to  Man. — In  general  use  os  an  article  of  food 
when  in  season,  and  as  wholesome  as  the  lobster ; but  though 
M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  flush  is  very  much 
estocraed,  the  EngUsli  s|>ccimens  are  certainly  far  inferior 
both  in  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  of  the 
last-mentioned  crustacean. 

Tlie  Pa/inaru*  Ristonit  of  M.  Desmarest  (green  with 
white  and  reddish  spots  on  the  carapace  and  white  lines  on 
the  abdomen),  erroneously  referred  by  M.  Risso  to  PaJinuru* 
/atciatut,  is  in  the  last  work  of  that  naturalist  Nat. 

<ie  VEurm*  Mcrid.)  considered  as  a mcro  variety  of  Pali- 
nurus  vulgaris. 

Three  other  species  ot Palinurt  are  arranged  byM.  Milna 
Edwards  under  this  section.  Their  localities  arc  stated 
to  be  the  Cape  of  Good  Uopo,  Chili,  and  the  Antilles. 

2. 

Long'horned  Pulinuri. 

No  vestige  of  a median  rostrum  on  the  anterior  border  of 
the  carapace ; antennular  ring  very  large  and  nearly  square, 
so  as  to  separate  considerably  tlie  external  antennm,  and  to 
leave  exposeil  the  internal  anleimsa,  which  are  terminated 
by  two  very  long  multi-artvculato  stomlcls. 

Abdomen  not  furrowed. 

Example,  Palinuru* /asciatus. 

Description. — Antennular  ring  armed  above  with  two 
cotricul  rather  large  teeth  situated  near  its  anterior  border. 
C.irapaco  armod  with  a small  number  of  spines,  and  slightly 
granular,  or  only  dotted  on  its  posterior  half ; lateral  tootn 
of  the  anterior  bonier  of  the  carapace  small ; no  spines  on 
the  median  line  of  the  stomachal  region ; median  tooth  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  epistorae  very  largo.  Terminal 
appendage  of  Ihe  internal  jaw-feet  oval.  Abdomen  smooth, 
finely  doited,  and  without  transverse  furrows;  two  or  throe 
small  teeth  towards  the  upper  |>art  of  tho  ]H>i>tcriur  border  ' 
of  the  lateral  horns  of  the  four  abdominal  rings  which  ' 
succeed  the  first.  Feet  slender.  Colour  greenish,  with  white  i 
sinuous  spots  on  the  thorax,  a while  baud  near  the  posterior  I 
border  of  each  abdominal  ring,  ond  many  longitudm^  ' 
whitish  linos  on  the  feet.  Length  about  a foot. 
Locit/trv.-^Indisn  Ocean. 

Two  other  species?  ono,  Bitinuru*  ornatus,  flrom  the  In- 
dian Seas  and  tho  Isle  of  France,  and  the  other  P.  sulcatus, 
from  the  coasts  of  India,  come  under  this  section.  The 
latter  may  be,  in  tho  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  only  a 
variety  of  the  former. 

$ Abdomen  furrowed  transversely. 

Example,  Palinuru*  guttatu*. 

Z>fffcn)7ffon.— Aixleimular  xiug  armad  with  two  very 


I large  conical  teeth,  sometimes  preceded  by  two  rudimen 
^ tary  spines.  Carapace  verv  bpiny ; two  spines  ot^  the  mo- 
dian  line  of  the  stomachal  region  near  the  base  ot  ilie  ros- 
tral horns;  and  on  each  »ide  of  these  last,  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace,  two  tocih  nearly  ns  large  os  itself. 
Anterior  border  of  the  epistume  armed  with  ihrce  nearly 
equal  conical  teeth,  scpamlcd  by  a series  cf  denlilations. 
Second  poirof  feel  rather  lunger  than  tho  others.  Abdomen 
smooth,  and  presenting  towards  the  middle  of  eueli  ring  a 
transverse  piliferous  ring,  which  is  not  inlerruplud  on  the 
median  line  in  the  two  first  segments.  A single  tooth  be- 
hind tho  bo.se  of  tho  lateral  hums  of  the  abdomen.  Colour 
green,  with  many  circular  yellowish  spots;  penullimato 
joint  of  the  feet  striated  longiludmaliy  with  green  an<l  yel- 
low. Length  seven  to  eight  inches. 

Locality.  Antilles. 


Pihtiuru* 

Five  well-marked  species  from  ilio  seas  of  warm  climatis 
are  also  placed  in  this  subsection  bv  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
who  obsenes  that  there  is  in  the  Fan’s  Museum  a foot  a 
Palinuru*.  which  came  from  the  Isle  of  Franco,  appearing  to 
Iraloiig  to  the  third  pair,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  proi»or- 
tions.  This  specimen  leads  to  the  presumption  that  there 
exists  a gigaulic  species  unknown  to  naturnhsU.  Tlie  loot 
in  question  is  more  than  two  feet  (French)  in  length. 

Fossil  Palincri. 

M.  Desmarest  {Crust.  Fuss.)  notices  a large  fossil  crusta- 
cean from  Monte  Boica,  which  evidently  belongs  to  this 
genua,  and  is  nearly  of  tho  same  proportions  as  Palinuru* 
vulgaris,  but  it  is  not  aufficionlly  well  preserved  to  identify 
the  characters. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  further  observes  that  M.  Desmarest 
refers  to  this  genus  two  other  species  of  fossil  cruslacvaiis. 
but  the  former  zoologist  does  not  agree  with  the  latter  in 
Opinion  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  those  animals.  Pali- 
nurus  Regteyanu*  (Desm.,  Crust.  Fm.)  appears  to  M.  Milne 
Edwards  to  have  mure  analogy  with  the  genus  Nephrop* 
than  with  any  other  macrurous  crustacean ; and  Palinuru* 

^ Suerii  (Desm..  loc.  cit.\  though  evidently  lUlonging  to  this 
\ family,  does  not,  according  to  him,  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  a true  Palinuru*,  because  the  disposition  of  the  regions  of 
the  carapace  is  very  dificrent.  Ttic  upper  part  of  the  shell, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by  a deep 
furrow  situated  in  front  of  the  branchial  regions,  is  divided 
into  three  bands,  the  posterior  of  which  is  formed  by  tho 
btaachiol  regions,  ihe  «Diehoc  by  ibc  stomachal  r^ion,  and 
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the  middle  one  by  the  highly  developed  hepatic  or  genital 
region*.  There  U also  between  this  last  portion  of  the  earn* 
pace  and  the  branchial  regions  a species  of  triangular  shield, 
which  represents  the  cardial  region.  The  disposition  of  the 
rostrum  is  nut  observable,  and  it  seems  to  M.  Milne  £d* 
wards  that  when  this  fossil  is  better  known  it  will  form  a 
distinct  genus.  It  is  from  the  muschelkalk. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Ufaeraurite* 
yxeudoteyllarM  of  Schlotheim,  a fossil  crustacean  of  sin* 
gular  structure,  ought  to  be  arranged  under  the  family  of 
CuiraasKi  Macrariaiu,  The  carapace  is  short,  spiny,  and 
terminated  anteriorly  by  a small  lUttencd  rostrum ; the  an* 
icnnm  arc  slender,  and  have  an  elongated  peduncle.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  are  very  stout,  and  spinv  for  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  but  appear  to  be  terminated  by  a small  nearly 
filiform  didaetylous  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  are  short, 
•lender,  and  monodactyle.  The  abdomen  is  large,  and 
nearly  conformable  with  tliat  of  the  PaJinuri.  One  of  the 
fossil  Macrurians,  he  adds,  figured  in  the  Oryctogra^ia 
t^nrica  (pi.  8,  f.  7),  approaches  nearly  to  the  precening. 
(//u/.  Sat.  drs  Crust.) 

PAUU'KUS  ACULEATUS.  or  AUSTRA^LIS.  the 
IlaXtocfM  of  the  modern  Greeks,  is  a small  shrub,  with  ' 
Ilexuoso  shoots  directed  almost  horizontally  from  the  princi' 
pal  stem,  and  armed  with  short  stiff  curveil  spines,  which 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  It  has  small 
shining  ovate  leaves,  yellowish  green  clustered  flowers,  and 
a broad  brown  fruit,  convex  in  the  middle,  but  thin  and  un* 
oven  at  the  margin.  It  is  common  in  the  south*east  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
plant  from  which  the  Jews  platted  tW  crown  of  thorns  for 
our  Saviour.  In  this  country  it  U not  uncommon  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  forms  a beautiful  bush  when  in  flower,  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  tho  third  sort 
of  ‘PofivoQ  mentioned  by  Dio«coridcs,  who  compares  the 
form  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  a vertebra ; if  so  the  IlaXiovpoc  of 
this  author  must  havo  been  something  else,  and  perhaps,  as 
Sibtborp  conjectures,  the  modern  Ziziphus  vulgaris, 

or  Jujube. 


1,A  ri|)«  fruit,  of  tlw  aslunl  siM. 

PALL,  a cloak  or  covering;  more  especially  used  for  the 
ornamental  article  of  dress  granted  by  the  pope  to  patriarchs 
and  archbishops,  made  of  white  wool,  in  the  form  of  a hand 
three  fingers  broad,  to  surround  tlic  shoulders,  haring  pen* 
dants  a span  in  length  before  and  behind,  the  ends  orna* 
menled  with  red  crosses.  The  origin  of  the  pall  is  ob.<tcure, 
but  its  uso  is  of  high  antiquity.  Tertullinn,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cenlurv,  wrote  a treatise  * Do 
Pallio.*^ 

Sleidan,  in  his  commentaries  ' Dc  Statu  Rcligionis  ct 
Reipublicn,  Carolo  V.,  Caasare,'  4to.,  Argent.,  ] 0/5,  lib.  xiii., 
p.  2 1 e.  describes  the  ceremony  of  making  the  pall.  He  says, 
on  Si.  Agnes  day,  Jan.  21,  when,  in  the  mass  which  is  mid 
in  St.  Agnes  Church  at  Rome,  they  come  to  the  words 
Agnus  Dei  qui  tuUit  peccata  mundi,  two  white  lambs  are 
laid  upon  the  altar,  which  are  aRerwards  given  to  the  care 


of  two  aubdeacons  of  St.  Petet'a  Church,  who  put  them  out 
to  grass,  and  in  due  time  shear  them  ; the  wool  obtained 
from  these  lambs,  being  mixed  with  other  wool,  is  spun, 
and  afterwards  woven  into  these  palls.  Thus  woven,  they 
are  carried  to  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  aud  after 
certain  prayers  said,  are  left  with  them  all  night.  They 
are  then  received  again  by  the  subdeacons  and  laid  up  till 
an  archbishop  who  requires  one  of  them  comes  either  in 
person  or  by  bis  proctor  to  demand  it.  The  price  at  which 
they  are  purchased  from  the  he  adds,  is  considerable ; 
nor  U it  lawful  for  an  archbisnop  to  u»e  his  predecessor's 
pal).  If  by  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way.  a patriarch  or 
metropolitan  is  removed  to  another  church,  although  be 
had  purchased  a pall  before,  he  must  still  be  at  the  chaise 
of  a now  one.  Before  the  receipt  of  his  pall,  an  archbishop 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  even  if  he  has 
been  translated  ; nor  can  the  archiepiscopa)  cross  be  borne 
before  him. 

The  original  grant  of  the  pall  from  Pope  Julius  II.  to 
archbishop  Warkam  is  still  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ; the  following  is  tlie 
form  : * Ad  honorem  dei  omnipolentis,  et  bealoo  Maria 
Vir^inis,  et  beatorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  ac  do- 
mim  nostri  JuUi,pp.  ij.  etsancta  Romans  Ecclesim,  necnon 
ContuorionsisEcclosiatibi  commissse,  iradimys  tibi  Pallium 
de  corpora  beati  Petri  sumplum,  plenitudinis  videlicet  |x»n- 
tific-alis  Officii,  ut  utaris  eo  infra  Ecclesiam  tuam  cert  is  dicbus 
qui  exprimuntur  in  privilegiis  ci  ab  apostolica  Bede  con* 
cessis.  Aloisius.' 

In  tho  East  tlie  pall  is  called  omophorioniitpofipiov),  and 
has  been  used  at  least  since  tho  time  of  Chrysostom,  who 
was  charged  with  accusing  three  deacons  of  taking  his  onto* 
phorion.  (Photii  Bibliothec^  edit.  Par.  1611,  p.  65.)  It  is 
worn  by  all  the  Eastern  bishops,  above  the  phenolion,  or 
vestment,  during  (ho  cucharist;  and,  as  us^  by  them, 
resembles  tho  autiont  pall  muck  more  nearly  tlian  that 
worn  by  Western  metropolitans,  approaching  nearer  to  the 
shape  of  a cope. 

(L)u  Cange,  Glossar.,  v.  * Pallium.;*  Picert's  Beligious 
Ceremonies : Palmer,  Origines  Liturgieee,  6T0.,Oxf.,  1832, 
pp.  317.  318.) 

PALLA'COPAS.  [Tioris.] 

PALLA'DIO,  ANDRE'A,  an  Italian  architect  whose 
name  has  become  almost  proverbial  through  Europe,  and 
W'hom  many  critica  still  consider  as  one  of  tho  greatest 
masters  of  his  art.  more  especially  in  all  that  appertains  to 
taste.  He  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territory,  a 
city  which  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  structures  with 
which  he  adorned  it.  Of  his  family,  his  early  youth,  and 
his  first  studies,  scarcely  anything  certain  is  now  known 
It  appears  however  that  he  studied  with  great  diligence  tho 
writings  of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti,  and  that  be  found  an 
encouraging  patron  in  his  countryman  Gian-Giorgio  Trie* 
sino,  whose  name  still  holds  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  literature.  By  him  Andrea  was  taken  to 
Rome  three  several  limes,  and  bo  turned  these  opportunities 
to  such  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  antient  edifice  of 
any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  many  of  them 
he  made  drawings  aud  studies,  and  carefully  noticed  their 
construction. 

He  appears  to  Itave  raturnod  from  the  last  of  these  jour* 
neys  in  1547,  when  be  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  to 
have  settled  at  Vicenza.  His  first  work,  or  rather  one  in 
which  he  had  a share,  was  the  Palauo  Publico  at  Udine, 
begun  by  Giov.  Fontana,  a Viceiitine  architect  and  sculfv 
(or,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Palladio's  instruo 
(or;  but  the  first  work  of  any  importance  entirely  designed 
j by  himself  was  the  Basilica  or  Palazzo  della  Ragioiie  at 
Vicenza,  a large  antient  Gothic  structure,  the  exterior  of 
which  he  entirely  remodelled.  Ho  surrounded  it  on  three 
sides  by  open  loggie  or  porticos,  forming  two  orders,  Doric 
and  Corinthian,  in  half  columns,  each  including  a smaller 
order  of  insulated  columns  whose  entablature  forms  the 
impost  to  the  archee  which  occupy  the  upper  pari  of  the 
larger  inlercolumns.  So  great  was  the  reputation  he  at 
once  acquired  by  this  edifice,  that  he  was  shortly  after  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Paul  HI.,  who  wished  to  consult  hira 
respecting  the  works  then  in  progress  at  Si.  Peter’s.  He 
accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth  time,  but  Paul 
diod  beforo  be  arrived. 

On  his  return  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
commissions,  almost  everyone  in  Vicenza  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, who  oottkl  afford  to  build,  employing  him  (o 
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design  them  a ronnsion  or  Tilla,  of  vliich  class  of  subjects 
tho  roajunty  of  his  works  consist.  Though  ho  executed 
comparatively  few  structures  of  great  ma^'iiiliide  and  im* 
poriance,  be  had  numerous  opp«)rtunitie$  fur  displaying  his 
invention  u]>on  a modemie  scale,  and  creating  a stvTo  of 
domestic  architecture  till  then  almost  unknown— which  no 
doubt  is  one  reason  why  he  lias  so  generally  been  taken  as 
a model  by  archiiecis  of  other  countries. 

Among  t lie  numerous  private  mansions  erected  or  designed 
by  him  at  Vicenza  arc  the  palazzi  Tiene,  Valinarann, 
Chieracaii,  Porti,  Capitanale,  Barbarino,  &c.,  and  the 
celebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Kotomla  at  a short  distance  fnim 
the  city,  besides  a great  many  villas  and  countrv'-seals  along 
the  Brcnta.  But  some  of  the  mansions  at  Vicenza  have 
never  been  rompleied.  and  others  t<>o  evidently  attest  cither 
tho  poverty  or  the  excessive  negligence  of  their  present 
possessors. 

Tlie  reputation  ocfjUire<l  by  these  and  similar  works  led 
to  Palladio's  being  invited  to  Venice,  as  Sansovino,  the 
chief  architect  there,  was  growing  inUnn.  He  was  ai  first 
employed  with  some  alfeiuhons  at  the  omvent  Della  Cariiu,  I 
consisting  of  a Corinthian  atrium,  ami  a cloister  beyond  I 
it.  Tins  atrium  is  merely  an  open  court  ohout  4‘i  feel  j 
vide  by  56  in  depth,  with  a colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  - 
columns  on  each  bide,  and  on  each  Imnd  within  these  colon-  ' 
nades  is  the  entranru  to  what  woio  affecicdly  culled  Tablitti, 
which  Were  merely  two  tolerably  spacious  rooms,  one 
inicnded  for  tlie  ifacriiil),  tlic  other  for  a chapterdiouse. 
The  airium  just  mentioned  communicates  immediately,  | 
through  a door  facing  the  entrance,  with  the  larger  inner 
court  or  cloister,  about  80  by  66  feel,  whose  elevuiiona  pre-  , 
sent  three  orders,  viz.  a Doric  and  Ionic  with  o|>en  arclies  ' 
between  the  columns  (six  on  cadi  of  the  longer,  five  on 
each  of  the  shorter  sides),  forming  open  galleries  nuite 
around,  while  tlve  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  windows 
of  rather  small  proportions.  Two  churches  afterwards  erected 
bv  him  in  the  same  city  afliirded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing liLH  talents  in  buildings  of  that  class.  Thu  first  of 
tiiein,  San  Giorgio  Maggiorc,  was  begun  in  1656,  lliough 
the  facade  was  not  erected  till  1610.  Tho  plan  consists  of 
a nave  with  two  aisles,  hut  so  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest, 
there  being  only  three  arches  on  each  side,  that  the  wholo 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a Greek  cross.  Of  decoration  too 
there  is  very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatures,  and 
the  small  columns  and  pediments  forming  tho  altar  taber- 
nacles ; oven  the  vaulting  ami  dome  being  i{uile  plain,  with  : 
merely  arci-doubleaux  formed  by  tlie  upper  semicircular 
windows.  The  front  has  a largo  composite  order  of  four  ^ 
three  quarlcr  columns  supporting  a jiedimunt.  and  placed 
on  very  lofty  pedestals,  w ith  a small  oitler  in  Corinthian 
ilasters  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a half  pediment,  tho 
oriiontal  cornice  and  rest  of  their  entabUlure  being  con- 
tinued as  a facia  between  the  larger  columns.  Yet  although 
there  is  no  lack  of  decoration,  the  iutcrcolumns,  except  thu 
centre  one  (occupied  by  a lofty  door,  square -headed  but 
with  on  arch  over  it),  being  (Uleil  by  niches  and  pannels,  and 
there  being,  besides,  festoons  butwceii  the  composite  capitals, 
the  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rich;  none  of  tho 
mouldings  arc  carved,  and  the  raodillions  of  the  cornices 
are  mere  blocks.  Tlie  same  may  be  ^aid  of  tho  still  more 
celebrated  church  called  11  Redentore,  begun  in  I57S. about 
two  pars  before  the  architect's  death.  In  description  the 
ft^udo  of  this  edifice  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, being  Similarly  disposed,  with  a large  composite 
onler  and  a lesser  0>riDlbian  one.  with  half  pediments.  Al 
the  same  time  there  are  considerable  differences,  fur  instead 
of  being  raised  upon  pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon 
the  platform  of  a Aight  of  steps  occupying  the  centre  division 
of  the  front,  and,  instead  of  four  three-quarter  columns, 
consists  of  two  half  columns  and  two  pilasters.  Tlic  pro- 
portions again  are  quite  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
pedestals,  the  greater  width  of  the  intercolumns,  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  ono  being 
here  much  larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  so  that  the 
c-irnicc  of  its  entablature  is  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the 
shafts  of  the  larger  columns,  whereas  at  S.  Giorgio  the 
smallur  cornice  is  not  higher  than  two-thirds  of  the  larger 
columns.  Neither  is  the  lesser  entablature  hero  continued 
throughciut,  but  its  architrave  alone,  cxcopt  in  the  centre 
inlercolumn,  where  there  are  two  Clorinihian  half-columns 
to  the  door,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment, 
besirles  whicli  there  arc  smaller  columns  and  segmental 
pwliments  to  the  niches  in  the  lateral  divisions  of  this  centre 
1>.  C,  No.  lucu.  ‘ 


1 compartment.  All  these  different  columns,  pediments,  and. 
half-pediments  tend  to  produce  quite  as  much  monotony  as 
variety.  In  its  plan  this  church  greatly  surpasses  the  other, 
having  a good  deal  of  play  and  elegance  in  its  arrangement, 
and  being  more  imposing  in  its  proportions.  Still  here,  again, 
the  order  itself  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  architcctuie—  ail 
the  rest  being  bjre  and  cold,  and  plain  almost  to  nakedac!>s. 

Tho  fai;nde  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  was  also  dr- 
signed  by  Palladio  in  156'2.  although  the  cliun  h itself  is 
said  to  be  by  Sansovino.  This  front  is  very  imicli  Itku  ilnit 
of  S.  Giurgio.  cxccpt  that  instead  of  a largo  pannei  there  is  a 
semicircular  window  (in  three  compartments,  or  of  ihu  kind 
called  a PallaiUun  window)  over  tho  doorway,  aUo  a circular 
sculptured  ornament  witbiu  thu  pediment,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze. 

j One  of  his  la^t  if  not  his  very  latest  work  was  thoTuatro 
I Oliti^tico  at  Vicenza,  n hich  hu  did  not  live  to  complete ; fur 
I lie  died  August  6th.  1680,  at  thu  ago  of  sixly-lwu,  and  (hut 
structure  was  not  entirely  AttUhed  till  15^3.  It  linshceu 
cxtravag.mtly  extolled  by  many,  and  severely  condemned  by 
others  as  a piece  of  puerile  architeclurul  pedantry.  Speak- 
ing of  Palladio’s  buildings  at  Vicenza,  Wmi»ls  say.s  of  it,  * it 
is  too  cele'auted  to  bo  omitted,  yet  as  far  as  my  own  taste  is 
concerned  it  might  have  slept  in  ubhviun.  Tlie  zr.-nc,  whieh 
is  the  part  most  admired,  borders  upon  trumpery.* 

It  may  indeed  be  assorted  of  Palladio's  works  gtiierdly  thiit 
they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpioi.-i:d  by 
successive  wiiters.wlio seem  to  have  meicly  nqwati.'rl  ono  an- 
other. Among  the  many  who  have  extolled  I’utlaflic's 
extraordinary  merits,  but  wiihout  atlcmptinir  to  show 
w-hoicin  tbev  consist,  are  the  natnc.s  of  Goethe,  Qualiemiro 
de  Quincy,  t'orsjlh,  liirpo.  and  Btxkford 
Judging  Palladio  dispassionately,  it  is  impOS-^iblo  to 
deny  that Itis  works  abound  with  defects  and  solecisms  that 
would  hardly  bo  tolerated  in  any  one  else.  \Vu  do  nut  speak  of 
engaged  columns  and  matters  of  that  sort  belonging  to  Uio 
system  itself,  nor  of  tlio  dryness  and  littleness  of  nutmur  fru- 
uently  resulting  from  an  order  being  adapted  only  to  asmglo 
oorufa  budding,  one  consequence  of  which  practice  is  that 
notwithstanding  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  pro|iortious,  tho 
due  proportion  that  should  be  observed  between  (he  columns 
and  tho  windows  is  almost  lost  sight  of;  but  we  speak  of 
such  positive  errors  as  windows  cutting  into  architraves, 
windows  within  friezes,  doors  lower  than  windows,  figures 
on  the  raking  cornices  of  window  pedimeiils.  naked  and 
dressed  windows  in  the  same  cotnposition,  &c. ; hcsidcs 
other  faults  which,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  lo  rule,  are 
)et  sins  against  beauty  ami  goorl  taste,  such  as  ugly  halus- 
Icr.s,  mean  attics,  offensively  wide  inlercoluiims,  heavy 
pediments,  meagre  entablatures  and  columns,  particularly 
in  the  Ionic  order,  ami  above  all  a dryneas,  mannerism,  and 
monotony  of  detail.  As  regards  Palladio  himself,  there  may 
be  much  excuse  for  his  errors,  but  certainly  none  for  tho 
prejudices  of  those  who  would  now  insist  upon  our  admiring 
his  workswithout  qualification,  more  particularly  as  nothing 
is  easier  than  fur  a modern  architect  to  avoid  his  faults,  and 
even  to  improve  upon  his  beauties. 

PALL.\'DIU^I,  a uiefal  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston in  tho  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  the  year  1803; 
ill  these  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  only  about  I per  cent. 
He  afterwards  found  it  iu  the  platinum  sand  of  Brazil,  in 
nearly  pure  grains  of  a divcrgingly  fibrous  texture,  by  which 
llicy  arc  distinguishable  from  platinum.  According  to  Breit- 
linupt,  the  platiniferous  sand  of  Siberia  contains  also  grains 
of  native  palladium,  which  are  Hat  and  of  a silver  whito 
colour.  In  the  opinion  of  Levy,  the  primary  form  of  these 
grains  is  a cube,  their  specific  gravity  varie.s  from  11 '8  to 
1;^'I4,  and  tl^- contain  very  minute  quantities  of  platinum 
and  iridium.  Their  lustre  is  metallic,  and  their  colour  varies 
from  silver  while  to  steel  grey  ; they  scratch  iron  readily. 

Palladium  U usually  obtained  from  the  solution  of  tho 
grains  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia,  by  the  addition  of  ejanido 
of  mercury  after  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been 
separated  by  a salt  of  potash.  [Platinvh  ] From  the 
cyanide  of  palladium  the  metal  is  separated  by  a process 
which  is  tedious  and  rather  complicated. 

The  properties  of  palladium  aru,  that  its  colour  is  greyish 
white  ; it  is  very  malleable  and  slightly  elastic.  Its  density 
is  1 1'3  wlien  fused,  but  1 1‘86  when  rolled.  It  is  almost  as 
diificult  of  fusion  as  platinum.  It  is  haid.  It  does  not  oxi- 
dize by  exposure  to  the  uir. 

Oxygen  and  Palladium  have  but  little  affinity  for  each 
Other,  and  Ihougb  palladium  acquites  a fine  blue  colour  when 
You.  XVll.-Z 
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«ipoM<l  ia  tb*  air  to  a strong  beat,  the  oxidixeneDt  is  so 
auperfici^  that  no  increase  of  veieht  ean  be  s»certained. 

By  the  action  of  acids  however,  and  especially  of  chlorine, 
it  is  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Protoxtdt  qf  When  carbonate  of  soda  is 

added  to  a solution  of  the  chloride  or  nitrate  of  palladium, 
brown  hydrate  of  iho  protoxide  is  precipitated;  and  when 
tliia,  after  washing,  i*  heated  to  reunesa,  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled, and  black  oxide  remains.  When  the  nitrate  is  de* 
oompo&ed  by  beat,  the  same  oxide  is  also  procured  ; but  if 
it  be  very  strongly  heated,  it  then  loses  oxygen;  and  it  is 
not  easily  dissolved  by  acids  after  it  lus  lost  its  water.  It 
is  composed  of — 

One  equivsieni  of  Oxygen  , 8 

One  equivalent  of  Palladium  . 54 

Equivalent  R2 

BinoritU  of  Palladium  is  formed  when  a solution  of- 
potash  is  gradually  poured  on  the  double  chloride  of  potas- 
Slum  and  palladium  in  a dry  stale;  by  this  is  sei  arated  a 
compound  of  water,  potash,  and  biiioxide  of  palladium,  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali ; but  the  wdution  soon 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  deposits  a groat  part  of  the  oxide 
combined  with  the  potash.  This,  after  washing  with  boil- 
ing water,  abandons  the  greater  portion  of  its  water,  and 
becomes  black  anhydrous  binoxiae  of  palladium;  when 
strongly  heated,  it  loses  oxygen  ; it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  oxacids,  and  with  dilute  hjdrochluric  acid  it  yields  chlo- 
rine. It  is  composed  of—* 

Two  equivalents  of  Oxygen  . 16 

One  equivalent  of  Palladium  . 64 

Equivalent  70 

H^tochloride  <f  Palladium  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  palladium  in  aqua-regia  to  dryness.  It  is  a brown 
erystalline  substance  containing  water,  and  becomes  black 
when  the  water  is  dissipated.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  the  dry  salt  it  strongly  heated,  chlorine  is  expelled. 
It  ooniists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Chlorine  . 36 

One  equivalent  of  Palladium  . 64 

Equivalent  90 

Bichloride  qf  Palladium  exists  only  in  solution,  and  is  pro- 
cured by  digesting  the  protochloride  in  aqua-regta ; the  so- 
lution has  a very  dark  colour.  With  chloride  of  potassium 
it  yields  a double  chloride  of  a red  colour,  whereas  the  proto- 
chloride  yields  a yellow  double  salt. 

Carburet  of  I^Uadiunt  is  obtained  by  heating  palladium 
foil  in  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp.  This  carburet  is  black 
and  easily  reducible. 

Sulj  kuret  qf  Pilladium  is  of  a greyish  white  colour  and 
Vietallic  lustre.  It  is  fusible  and  is  decomposable  by  boat. 
This  compound  is  readily  formed  by  heating  iu  elements, 
with  the  evolution  of  light.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it 
yields  a brownish  powder,  which  appears  to  bo  a protoiul- 
phate  of  palladium,  which  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  when  strongly  heated  is  converted  into  metallic  palla- 
dium. It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Sulphur  . 16 

One  equivalent  of  Pallium  . 54 

Equivalent  70 

J9u>ephurei  qf  ih//adium.— Phoaphorua  forma  a fusible 
•ompound  with  palladium.  ! 

AUoy*  of  This  metal  forms  alloys,  moat  of 

which  are  brittle,  with  arsenic,  iron,  bismuth,  leed,  tin,  cop- 
per. silver,  platinum,  and  gold ; the  alloy  with  nickel  is  duc- 
tile. A liquid  am^gam  ia  obtained  by  agitating  it  in  a 
large  quantity  of  mercury  in  a solution  of  palladium.  But 
if  the  palladium  precipitated  by  the  mercury  is  in  excess,  a 
black  metallic  powder  is  obtained,  formed  of  48*7  parts  of 
mercury  and  51*3  of  palladium:  the  mercury  cannot  be 
expelled  frem  thia  compound,  even  at  a white  beat.  Pal- 
ladium, when  fused  with  6 parts  of  gold,  destroys  its  colour; 
and  this  alloy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  the  gra- 
duated part  of  the  mural  circle  of  the  Greenwich  Obeerva- 
tory. 

Salts  of  Pilladium. — Nitrate  qf  PoUodium  U obtained  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid;  tbe  action  takes  place  slowly 
unless  assisted  by  beat,  and  tbe  solutioo  U ofa  red  colour; 


by  evaporation  a red  mau  is  procured,  which  is  probably  & 
subnitrate ; the  precipitate  which  it  yields  on  the  addition 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  it  a fulminating  compound. 

Sulphate  of  Palladium  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  it.  It 
is  a red  soluble  salt  which  is  but  little  known. 

Palladium  has,  of  all  uictals,  the  greatest  affinity  for 
cyanogen,  and  the  cyanide  of  mercury  precipitates  it  from 
all  itssulutiona.  which  gives  an  easy  method  of  separating 
it  from  other  meials ; when  the  cyanide  of  palladium  is 
heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  p^ladium  remains  in  iU 
metallic  state. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  palladium  are  soluble;  those  which 
contain  the  binoxide  are  little  known ; those  of  the  prot- 
oxide are  red  or  yellowish  brown,  and  their  solutions  are 
of  an  intense  yellowish  red.  Potash  precipitates  protohydrata 
of  an  orange  colour,  and  sulpbureltca  hydrogen  precipi- 
tates them  of  a deep  brown.  The  proloiulpbato  of  iron  and 
the  metals  which  precipitate  platinum  throw  down  palla- 
dium in  the  metallic  form.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms 
a yellow  precipitate  in  tbe  solutions  of  palladium,  which  is  a 
cyanuret  of  iron  and  palladium;  tbe  cyanide  of  mercury 
precipitates  a culouiless  cyanide  of  pallMium.  Protochlo- 
ride  of  tin  renders  tbe  solutions  of  palladium  opaoue,  and 
ives  a brown  precipitate ; but  when  they  are  sufficiently 
ilute,  the  colour  becomesof  afiue  cmerslu  green. 
P.ALLA'DIUS,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bishop 
of  Hclenopolis  in  Bilhynia,  and  author  of  a Greek  work 
containing  the  lives  of  certain  persons  in  Palestino  and 
Egypt  who  made  themselves  remarkable  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  by  their  religious  austerities.  This  work  was 
callud  the  * Lausiac  History,'  from  Lausus,  an  officer  in  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
It  IS  published  in  the  Bib.  Pat.  MQ^ell.^  Par.,  1644. 

According  to  Cave,  Palladius  wrote  his  history  about  421, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  him,  except  that  be  was  an  Origenist  and  an  admirer  of 
Rulluus.  He  speaks  very  strongly  against  Jerome. 

There  was  another  writer  of  the  sane  name,  who  com- 
posed a * Dialogue  of  tbe  Life  of  Sl  Chrysostom,'  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  408.  It  is  not  known  whether  be  is  the  same  or 
a different  person  from  the  former.  Du  Pin  thinks  him  the 
same;  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  take  him  to  be  another  per- 
son. His  ' Dialwiie’  is  published  in  the  best  editions  of 
Chrysostom’s  works. 

(Cave.  Hitt.  Zif.,  i.,  p.  376 ; Du  Pin,  Bib.  det  Aut.  Ecc, ; 
Lardner's  H'orks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410-11,  and  v.,  p.  6,  ed.  of 
1831.) 

PALLA'DIUS  (llaXXA^ioc),  generally  surnamed  * So- 
phista,’  or  ' latrosophista,’  the  author  of  three  Greek  medi- 
cal works  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  his  title  of  iar|»o- 
eofterqc  by  having  been  a professor  of  medicine  at  Alex- 
andria. liii  age  is  also  very  uncertain  : but  as  he  Quotes 
Galen  (De  Fel^ib.,  pp.  6.  8,  12,  56.  ed.  Bernard),  and  be  ia 
himself  several  limes  mentioned  by  Rases,  wc  may  safely  place 
him  somewhere  between  tbe  beginning  of  the  third  and 
the  end  of  the  ninih  century  a d.  Freind,  in  his  ‘ Hist,  of 
Physic,'  argues  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Aetius,  because 
the  chapter  * Da  Epiala,’  in  his  treatise  ' De  Kebnbus,'  is 
taken  word  for  word  from  that  author;  hut  this  argument 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  (as  Bernard  remarks  lU 
. bis  preface)  almost  the  very  same  words  are  to  be  found  in 
Galen  (De  Different.  F<*6r.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  6),  from  whoui 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  both  authors  borrowed  the  pas- 
sages in  question.  The  first  of  bis  extant  works  is  entitled 
Uip«  KvptTwv  ei'vrepoc  evvo'^i^,  * De  Febribus  concisa  Sy- 
nopsis.’ It  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4.  &c.),  its  causes 
(cap.  9),  and  its  symptoms  (cap.  10):  it  then  treats  sepa- 
rately of  tbe  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  14-18),  and  es- 
pecially of  tbe  iiitermitteot  (cap.  19-23) ; and  finally,  in  ono 
short  chapter,  of  the  treatment  (cap.  29).  Tbe  treaiieo  is 
too  short  to  1m  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Galen.  Aetius,  and  Alexander  Trallianus. 
It  was  first  edited  by  Chartier,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paris, 
1646;  the  last  and  best  edition  it  byJ.  St.  Bernard,  8vo., 
Or.  and  lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  though  there  are  several  MSS.  of  this  treatise  in  dif- 
ferent puolio  libraries,  not  one  of  them  bears  the  name  of 
Palladius;  but  in  some  it  it  ascribed  to  Stepbanus,  in  some 
to  Thaophilus,  and  in  others  to  both.  It  is  however,  in  iho 
opinion  of  Fraiad  (Hitt.qf  Phytic)  and  Bernard  (iVsg^ri), 
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clearly  aseerUined  to  be  the  work  of  Palladius,  ae  he  refers 
to  it  Id  another  of  hii  works  entitled  Urov  riv  hrtSmump 
' In  Sextum  (Hippocr.)  Epidemiorum  Librum 
Commentarius' (sect.  vi.  6).  l*his  work  is  imperfect,  and 
goes  no  farther  than  the  seventh  section,  with  a few  frag> 
ruenu  of  the  eighth.  In  it  (says  Kreind)  he,  with  great 
perspicuity  and  exactness,  illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates, 
but  also  several  passages  of  Galen : and  obwrA-cs  pariicu* 
larly  that  the  stone  increased  much  in  his  lime,  and  was 
less  curable ; and  this  he  imputes  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
to  muoh  eating,  and  want  of  exercise  (sect  i.  5,  p.  19.  ed. 
l>ieU).  It  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus, 
und  published  after  his  death,  Basil.  1261,  4to.,  in  the  cob 
lection  called  * Medici  Antioui  Grtoci,’  &c.  The  Groek 
(ext  has  lately  been  publithea  for  the  first  time  by  F.  R. 
Diets,  in  bis  * Scholia  in  Hippocraiem  et  Galenum.’  &c., 
2 vuls.  Svo.,  Regim.  Pruss.,  1634.  The  tliird  work  by  Pal- 
ladius  is  entitled  Hx6)ua  tts  rd  wipi  ayfiip  'Iwwotpdrav^, 

* Scholia  in  Librum  Hijppoeratis  do  Fracturis.’  This  also 
is  imperfect:  but,  in  Froind's  opinion,  what  remains  is 
enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  no  great  loss  by  it.  the 
text  being  as  full  and  as  instructive  as  the  annotations. 
Tliey  were  translated  into  Latin  bv  Jae.  Santalbinus,  and 
are  inserted,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  by 
A.  Foesius,  Francof.,  1295.  fol.,  sect.  vi..  pp.  196-212;  and 
in  Uiat  of  Hippocrates  aud  Galen  by  Chattier,  tom.  xii., 
pp.  270<266.  Dietz,  in  his  prefuco,  mentions  another  work 
by  Palladius  which  he  found  in  MS  in  the  library  at  Flo- 
rence, consisting  of  scholia  on  Galen's  work  ' D«  Sects,' 
which  be  intended  to  publish,  but  found  the  MS.  so  corrupt, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Palladius  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Arabians,  as,  besiaes  being 
quoted  by  Rases,  he  is  mentioned  among  other  commenta- 
tors on  Hippocrates  by  the  unknown  author  of ‘Philosoph. 
Bibliuthn*  quoted  in  Casiri,  ‘Bibliolh.  Anbico-Hisp.  Escu- 
rial,’  t.  i.,  p.  237. 

PALLANZA  [Nov.vrx,  Valli  di.] 

PALLAS,  the  second  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
farthest  from  the  sun,  of  the  new  planets.  Its  motion  (fur 
it  may  have  been  previously  seen  and  taken  fora  star)  was 
first  observxd  by  M.  Gibers  of  Bremen,  March  26,  1602,  in 
making  some  observations  of  the  stars  of  Virgo,  with  a view 
to  future  observaiiou  of  what  was  then  the  only  new  planet, 
Ceres.  The  following  extract  from  tlie  Report  on  Astro- 
nomy, made  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Airy,  will 
trace  the  connection  of  this  discovery  with  those  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  ‘ One  curious  consideration  was  suggested  by 
the  comparison  of  the  two  orbits  (of  Ceressnd  Pallas).  Their 
major  axes  were  so  nearly  equal  (the  order  of  magnitude 
being  sometimes  changed  bv  the  perturbations  of  JupiterX 
and  their  orbits  approached  so  near  at  the  intersection  of 
tlieir  two  planes,  (hat  Gibers  started  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  been  originally  parts  of  a larger  planet.  If  this 
Were  true  it  seemed  probable  that  (hero  might  be  other  parts ; 
and  if  these  were  describing  orbits  round  the  sun.  the  inter- 
section of  their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point. 
By  examining  the  parts  of  (he  heavens  corresponding  to  iho 
two  intersections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
this  principle  the  German  astronomers  proceeded  in  a sys- 
tematic look-out  for  new  planets.  Gibers  in  particular  exa- 
mined once  in  every  month  a certain  portion  of  ihe  heavens. 
In  September,  1804,  Harding  discovered  Juno,  and  in 
March,!  807,  afier  a monthly  examination  during  three  years. 
Gibers  discovered  Vesta.  No  others  have  been  found, 
though  the  same  system  of  examination  was  long  k^l  up. 
In  Lindeuau  s ZeiUchrift,  vol.  i.,  is  a noliflcalion  by  Gibers, 
that  he  had  examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with 
such  regularity  that  he  was  cerUin  no  new  planet  had 
passed  between  1806  and  1616.  Nothing  can  give  a more 
forcible  idea  of  the  perseverance  which  led  to  these  dis- 
coveries-’ 

The  size  of  Pallas  has  not  been  measured  with  cortainty, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  small.  On  account  of  its 
orbit’s  great  inclinaiion  to  the  ecliptic,  and  occeiitricily,  it  is 
among  the  least  known  of  the  planets  os  to  the  theory  of 
Its  motion.  Tlie  elements  of  its  orbit  are  as  follows : 

FJemrntt  r\f  Mias' t Orbit. 

Epoch  1837,  October,  14d.  Ob.  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Berlin. 

Semiaxis  major  2 ' 7 7263,  that  of  the  earth  being  aasumed 
as  the  unit.  I 
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Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  34*  36  29' 7". 
I^ng.  of  ascending  node  121*  42^51*  7"i  From  the  mean 
Long,  of  perihelion  172"  38'  .5 '5"  equinox  of  the 
Mean  Longitude  , 55*  50' 50*2"jepoch. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  766"*  54528. 

PALI..A$,  PETER  SIMON,  was  the  ton  of  a surgeon 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1741.  Ho  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profeseion,  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  and  medical  sciences,  in  which  be 
made  rapid  progress.  He  had  also  a great  ulent  for  learn- 
ing languages,  which  he  found  of  advantage  to  him  in  afler- 
li(e.  while  very  young,  he  imbibed  a ta.ste  for  zoology,  and 
to  this  science  (which  became  the  sole  occupation  of  hii 
future  years)  he  devoted  all  bis  leisure  while  a l^y.  In 
1758  he  went  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  he  afterwards 
visited  those  of  Gottingen  and  Leyden.  At  Leyden  he  took 
bis  doctor's  degree,  on  which  occasion  ho  wrote  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  on  intestinal  worms.  Zoology  had  now 
become  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  employed  almost  all  hia 
time  in  visiiing  the  different  museums  of  natural  historv, 
for  which  I.«yden  was  at  that  time  particularly  celobrateL 
In  July,  1761,  be  came  to  London  fur  the  avowed  object  of 
studying  medicine,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining tlie  different  colluclions  of  animals  in  this  country, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions. He  remained  in  London  nearly  a twelvemonth.  In 
1763  be  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  where,  in  1766,  be  published  bis  ’ Elenchus  Zoo- 
phytorum,’a work  evincing  great  talent,  and  which  acquired 
Dim  considerable  reputation.  The  * Miscellanea  Zoologica,* 
which  appeared  the  same  year,  further  increased  the  fame 
of  Pallas,  and  ke  bad  appointments  offered  him  by  several 
foreign  governments.  Among  others  be  aitractea  the  no- 
tice of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  invited  him  to  8U 
Petenbu^  and  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  bo  ac- 
cepted in  1767. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Russia,  an  expedition,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  astronomers  and  other  scientific  men, 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out,  by  command  of  the  empress, 
for  the  puqiose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  of 
invetligating  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  Siberia 
and  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Pallas 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and  employed  the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations.  During  this  interval  lie 
found  time  however  to  continue  his  literary  labours,  and 
prepared  several  numbers  of  the  ’ Spicilegia  Zoologica’  for 
publication,  a work  which  he  had  commenced  previous  to 

Qto  St.  Petersburg.  He  also  presented  his  first  cele- 
memoir  to  the  Academy  on  the  fossil  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  met  with  in 
Siberia.  Ho  showed  that  these  bones  must  bo  referred  to 
different  species  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  other  ani- 
mals now  inhabiting  tnmical  countries. 

The  exp^ition  sot  off  in  June,  1768.  The  first  summer 
was  spent  in  traversing  the  plains  of  European  Russia,  and 
(he  winter  was  passed  at  Simbirsk,  on  (be  Volga.  Tlie 
next  year  the  expedition  visited  the  bonlers  of  Calmuck 
Tartary,  when  Pallas  carefully  examined  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  They  afterwards  proceeded  through  Orenburg, 
and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  1770  Pallas  crossed 
the  Uralian  Mountains  to  Catharinenburg,  and,  after  ex- 
imining  the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  be  proceeded  to 
Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia.  The  year  following  the 
expedition  reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  run  fVom 
east  to  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia, 
and,  by  forming  a barrier  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
southerly  wim&  renders  Siberia  much  colder  than  many 
countries  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  tho  Yenesei,  where  they 
pulsed  the  winter;  and  here  they  observed  the  freezing  of 
mercury,  in  56^*  N.  lat  The  next  spring  Pallas  penetrated 
across  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  whence  he 
retraced  his  steps,  atid  slowly  proceeded  homewards,  visiting 
Astracan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
way  back.  He  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1774, 
having  been  absent  six  years. 

Pallas,  who  was  a young  and  vigorous  man  when  he  set 
out,  returned  broken  down  in  health,  and  with  his  hair 
whitened  from  fatigue  and  disease.  Almost  all  his  com- 
panions had  died;  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  whi'ntk 
be  so  much  needed  he  was  obliged  to  redouble  hit  aciivitt*. 
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in  onler  to  arrange  tlieir  notes  and  observations  os  well  as 
his  own.  The  journal  winch  lie  had  kept  of  his  travels, 
and  which  he  occwpied  hU  time  in  ananytiig  while  the  cx- 
peilitiun  was  detained  in  winter  uuarter»,  had  been  regu- 
larly transmitted  each  year  lo  St.  PotcrsUirg,  and  published 
on  its  arrival. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  ho  received  many  marks 
of  favour  fiom  the  Empress  Cathonne.  She  docorsied  hnn 
with  titles,  and  gave  him  several  liieralive  appointments. 
The  oir»cc  of  inslrucling  the  grainl-dukes  Alexander  (aficr- 
wartls  emperor)  and  Constantine  in  the  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences  w.is  aUo  entrusted  to  him.  After  reraaiiung 
many  years  at  St,  Peloraburg,  quietly  engaged  in  the  pur* 
suits' oV  literature  and  science,  in  ir'.Klund  17ii4  ho  took 
advantage  of  tlie  conquest  of  rite  Ciimoa  to  travel  through 
the  southern  pmvincesof  Russia.  He  w asSi)  much  delighted 
With  the  elnnale  and  proiluctions  of  the  Cnuiea,  that  he 
asked  iHinnission  of  the  empress  toselilo  there,  hoping  to 
rw'ruit  his  health.  The  empress  accedinl  to  his  request  in 
tlie  most  generous  manner,  giving  him  a haudsoiiie  esta- 
blishment, and  a liberal  salary  to  support  it.  He  went  to 
live  in  the  Crimea  in  17!)5,  but  found  lliat  he  had  been 
greatly  deceived  in  the  climate,  which  is  very  variable  and 
sickly,  'rhe  inhabitants  arc  also  barbarous,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  all  socielv.  His  exi-.tence  was  tiius  rendered 
very  uncomfortable,  lie  lived  here  however  lifcecn  years, 
occupied  in  Ins  researches  in  natural  history.  At  last  he 
sold  his  property  and  quilted  Russia.  Pallas  arrived  at 
Berlin  in  I8iy,  after  f.irlv-iwo  years  of  absence:  he  survived 
his  return  a short  i>criod  only,  dying  on  the  7th  September, 
181 1,  at  the  nj^e  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  iho  works  of  Pallas  is  impossible,  for  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  foct-s  which  he 
always  related  m the  simplest  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task 
ofdrawing  deductions  from  them  loulhers.  .'Ml  his  writings, 
of  which  he  left  a prodigious  number,  ihmigh  written  in  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  style,  ate  full  of  novelties  and  truths; 

• they  have  placed,'  says  Cuvier,  * the  name  of  their  author  | 
in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists,  who  are  c^mstanily  referring  I 
to  and  quoting  from  every  page  of  them.  They  are  also  j 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  inturest  by  the  hisiortnn,  the  i 
Bcogmphor.  and  the  sindeul  of  languages  or  of  nations.'  | 
The  following  is  a brief  notice  of  his  pritmpiil  works j 

■ Elctichus  Zoophyforum.'  the  Hague,  1766,  Bvo.;  ‘ Mis- | 
celtanea  Zu-higics,’  4to.  Both  these  works  appeared  the 
same  year,  and  were  interesting  from  contuming  a great  deal ; 
of  infurmatiunnntho»c  little  known  classes uf  aninialswhich 
had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  worm*.  Pallas 
slioweil  that  the  presence  ur  abreticc  of  a shell  should  not 
form  the  primary  basis  of  their  distribution,  but  that  the 
analogies  of  their  internal  structure  ought  to  bo  consulted. 
The  ‘ Elenebus,'  which  is  principally  confined  to  8|Kingcs, 
corallines,  &c.,  is  rcmaikabie  for  the  dearness  of  the  de- 
scription* and  the  care  lieslowred  on  the  synonyms.  The 
‘ Miscellanea'  was  partly  reprinted,  with  many  additions 
(but  with  iho  omission  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
relating  to  llio  invertebrate  animal*),  in  the  'SpicilcgiaZoo- 
iogira,’  the  first  four  iiuinbera  of  which  were  published  at 
Herliii,  in  i 767. 

• Travels  through  different  Province#  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire,' puhluhod  m German,  St.  Petersb.,  1771*76,  3 vols,  4to. 
Tins  work  contain*  a great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
I*  impcrfr-ct,  from  having  been  hastily  compiled,  without 
ncce*8  to  books  of  reference,  during  the  author’s  travels. 
After  Pallas  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  his  first  expe- 
dition, he  published  several  interesting  paper*  descriptive  of 
the  new  .and  rare  quadrupeds  winch  he  had  met  wiih  in 
Siberia.  His  account  of  the  musk,  the  glutton,  the  gibel* 
line,  and  the  polar  bear  may  be  particularly  mentioned, 
w hich  form  the  four  last  parts  of  the  ‘Spicilcgia  Zoologica,' 
and  are  exceedingly  well  written.  He  published  a separate 
volume  uu  the  different  species  of  Ko^lenlia  that  he  disco- 
vered ; it  is  entitled  * Nov®  Species  Quadrupedura  ex  Gli- 
riiim  Ordinc,’ Erlang.,  1778,  4to.  'i  hc  anatomy  and  history 
of  these  animals  arc  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  altogether  one  of  his  lic^u 

1'alla.s  became  a botanist  during  his  travels,  and  under- 
took. by  desire  of  the  empress,  a ' I'lom  Ro^sit'a,'  illustrated 
with  inn^nificerit  plates,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  St.  Pelorsburg,  m fui.,  17S4  So;  no  more  ap- 
pi*arc-d. 

The  last  great  work  wliirh  he  wrote  was  a Fauna  of  the 
Hu>smn  empire,  which  he  intended  to  embrace  all  tbe  ani- 1 


mals  found  both  in  European  and  Asiatie  Russia.  He 
worked  at  it  till  his  death,  and  completed  the  manuscript 
of  the  vertebrate  animali,  which  was  printed  in  .1  vols.  4to. 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  18)  1,  under  the  name  of  * Zoographia 
Rosso- Asiaiica;'  but  it  was  never  published  till  1831, 
m consequence  of  tlie  plates  having  boon  mislaid.  Some 
naturnhsts  however  managed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  text. 

Pallas  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
geology  in  a memoir  containing ‘Observations  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Mountains,'  which  was  read  to  the  .Academy  of  Sl 
Petersburg,  in  1777.  before  Gustavus  111.  of  Sweden.  ‘An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  great  mountainous  chains  of 
Siberia  U-d  Pallas  to  the  discovery  of  the  general  law  which 
lias  since  been  completely  verified,  of  the  succession  of  ilie 
three  tirimiiive  orders  of  rocks,  the  gram'tir  in  the  centre, 
tlie  senistom  on  their  sides,  and  the  ca/carcoua externally.'* 
Pallas  ia;mlercd  further  service  to  geology  bv  his  second 
memoir  upim  ihc  fossil  bones  of  Siberia,  published  in  the 
‘Novi  C^miiientani  Acad.  Petr.'  He  heie  related  (what 
was  at  that  time  cvmsidered  as  an  incredible  circumstance) 
the  fact  of  having  found  the  body  nf  a rhinoceros  entire, 
with  ilio  skin  and  flesh  on,  imbedclod  in  the  frozen  ground. 
The  probability  and  truth  of  this  ubscrvdtion  are  placed  b«- 
ond  all  doubt  by  iho  wcdl-known  subscquentdiscovery  oftlie 
<N)y  of  an  elephant  in  a mass  of  ice  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 
[Elephant,  rottil  Srreieg.'} 

Pullas  wrote  a 'History  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,’  2 
vols.  4to.,  in  German,  Pelersb.,  1776-lbOI,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  classical  account  that  was  ever  written  of  any  race 
of  |K'ople.  Ho  nut  only  treats  of  the  origin  and  physical 
character  of  ihcse  jicople  (all  usually  denominated  'I'artars). 
of  their  manners  snd  government,  but  also  of  their  religion 
and  l.ingua<,2es. 

Pullas  undertook,  by  command  of  the  empres*,  a ‘Com- 
paraiiie  Vocabulary ' of  all  the  language*  of  the  world,  two 
volumes  of  which  were  published  at  Si.  Petersburg  in  1 787- 
17'>8,  in  4lu.  They  contain  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
words  in  two  hundreil  languages  of  Asm  and  Europe.  A 
IhirtI  volume,  which  never  ap|>earcd,  was  iiilenucd  (o 
embrace  the  languages  of  Africa  and  America.  The  plan 
of  this  work  (suggesteil  by  the  empress)  wsls  bad,  for  a simple 
vucabular}'  can  never  give  any  idea  of  the  mechanism  and 
spirit  of  a language  ; it  is  however  of  cimsidorable  value. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pallas  published, 
among  many  others,  ‘ Travels  through  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinres  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  years  1793  and  17y4,* 
Leipzig,  IBt)l,  2 vols.  4io.,  in  German.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a memoir  by  Pallus  oti 
the  different  kiniisol  sheep  found  in  the  Russian  dominions 
and  among  Iho  Tartar  hordes  of  Russia.  The  latter  was 
translated  by  James  Anderson,  the  auriculturist. 

Pallas  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of 
the  InsiiUiteof  France,  and  of  several  other  foreign  aca- 
I demies,  besides  that  of  St.  Petersburg ; and  hu  wrote  many 
i memoir*,  which  w ill  be  found  in  tbcir  different  Tran&aciioiis. 

Historiqne,  by  ('uvier;  Biogmphtcal  Etsuy  on 
M.  I^utUu,  read  to  the  AraJetuy  Berlin,  by  M.  Kudolphi, 
3illh  Jatiuarv.  1812.) 

PALLAV'ltlNO,  SFORZA,  son  of  the  marquis  Ales- 
sandro Pallavicino  of  Pariiia,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  I6u7, 
studied  m the  Roman  College,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  Ho  wrote  a philosophicsl  treatise, 
*Del  Bene*  (on  happiness),  and  another  treatise,  ‘Delia 
Stilo' (on  style  in  wiiiten  composition),  both  of  which  are 
esteemed.  But  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 
'History  of  the  (Jouncil  of  Trent'  (Istoria  del  (.kincilio  di 
Trcntn,  3 vols.,  4to.,  Home,  1664),  written  in  defence  of  tli* 
see  of  Romo  against  the  charges  and  insinuations  brought 
against  it  by  the  celebrated  Father  Sarpi  io  Ins  history  of 
the  same  council.  Roth  works  ought  to  bo  consulted  and 
compared,  in  order  to  form  a just  opinion  of  the  important 
transactions  to  which  they  refer.  Poj>o  Alexander  VJL 
made  Pallavicino  a cardinal,  and  employed  him  in  important 
afi'airs.  Hit  last  work  was  on  Christian  perfecliuii,  ‘ Art* 
della  Perfezione  CrUtiana.*  Cardinal  i*allaviciiio  died  ia 
166 

PALL.AVICI'NO,  FKRRANTE.  born  at  Parma  in 
1615,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  the  (Jar.oiit  of  Su 
Augustin,  and  made  Ins  vows,  but  aftera  few  years  he  found 
that  ho  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he  was  totally  unsuitud 
for  the  life  which  he  had  ombraeod.  Having  obtained  hit 
superior’s  permission  to  travel,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  wher^ 
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)>«  led  a life  of  licentio\isne<s,  and  wrote  obsceno  books, 
which  found  a ready  sale.  He  aflerwards  went  to  Germany 
as  chaplain  to  a nobleman,  and  relur-ncd  to  Venice  just  at 
tlio  time  vrbea  uar  broke  out  between  EUoardo  Fumote, 
duke  of  Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  duchy  of  Castro.  [Farnesb.]  Pultavicino  wrote  m fa- 
vour of  his  sovereign  tlio  duke,  using  violent  expressions 
against  (he  pope  and  hU  nephows  the  Barbcrini.  One  of 
lus  pumphluis  was  entitled  ‘ II  Divorzio  Celeste,’  by  which 
he  imimaied  that  a divorce  had  taken  place  l^lween  the 
church  and  its  Divine  founder,  Pallavicino  now  thinking 
he  was  no  lunger  safe  in  Italy,  resolved  to  go  to  France,  but 
(infurtunutely  for  him  he  nas  accompanied  by  a young 
Krcnclunsn  of  insinuating  addre>s,  who  proved  to  be  a spy 
of  the  Burberini,  and  who  led  him  unawares  into  the  Pa]ial 
teiTitury  of  Avignon,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and 
led  to  prison.  He  was  tried  for  apostney  and  high-treason, 
aud  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  March, 
J644,  at  the  early  age  of  29  years.  ( Poggiali,  Metnorie  per 
ia  Stnria  Lrtteraria  di  Piarema.) 

PAI.LE'NE.  [Macbdonia.] 

PALLIAL  IMPRESSION.  This  term  is  used  by  con- 
chologists  to  denote  the  mark  formerl  in  a bivalve  sliell  by 
tlio  Pillium  or  mantle.  It  is  normally,  found  near  the 
margin  of  the  shell,  and  is,  thence,  sometimes  called  the 
mor^fuul  imprettinn.  In  tlie  Dimyaria,  or  bivalves  wjuch 
have  two  impressions  of  muscles  of  attachment,  this  mark 
posses  from  one  of  those  impressions  to  the  other ; and  if  in 
its  passoge  it  bends  inwanls  posteriorly,  it  is  said  to  be 
ainuatni,  and  the  part  where  this  occurs  is  the  riphonal 
scur  of  .\Ir.  Grav. 

PALLIOBRANCHIA'TA.  M.  de  Blainr.lles  name  for 
his  first  orderof  his  clasa(the  3rd  of  the  MaUiiOzna)  Acepha- 
lophora. 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  the  orler;— 

Branchiee  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lobes  of 
the  manile. 

Mouth  provided  with  a pair  of  long  ciliated  appendages 
which  are  extensible  beyond  the  borders  of  (he  mantle,  and 
simulate  a kind  of  arms ; termination  of  the  intestinal  canal 
anterior. 

Body  more  or  less  compressed,  compris'd  between  the 
two  pieces  of  a bivalve  shell,  one  superior,  the  other  inferior, 
opening  anteriorly  and  articulating  posteriorly. 

Section  1. 

Shell  symmetrical. 

Qonexat.— Lingula ; Terebraiula  with  its  various  subsec- 
tions ; Thecidea  ; Strophomena ; Hagioatoma ; Dian- 
chora ; and  Podopsit. 

Section  II. 

Shell  not  tvmmotrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent. 

Genera.— -f)rAicfi/u  and  Crania.  [Bkachiopoda  ) 

PAIXIUM.  [Pall.] 

PA'LLIUM  (Malacology).  [Pallial  Impression.] 

PALM.  [Weights  a\d  Mkasurbs.] 

P.\LM-OlL.  In  the  article  El^ris  the  Palm  has  been 
described,  which  is  the  source  of  the  fatty  substance  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Palm-otl,  and  which  is  im- 
porte<l  from  the  we>t  coast  of  Africa  in  considerable  quan- 
tities: in  the  year  1^32,  no  less  than  220.328  cwts.  paid  a 
duty  of  27,542/.,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  per  cwt.  Its  price 
then  varied  from  32/.  to  34/.  (duty  paid)  per  ton.  In  1838 
as  much  as  272,901  cwts.  paid  the  duty  (at  Is.  Zd.),  produc- 
ing 17,102/.  It  has  a solid  consistence  and  an  orange  yel- 
low colour,  and  consists  of  31  parts  of  stearin  and  69  of 
elain,  besides  the  principles  which  give  it  colour  and  odour. 
It  is  emollient,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  aUo 
as  a friction  in  sprains  and  bruise-i.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  Edinburgh  Phamacopceia 
indicates  Cocos  butyracca  as  the  source  of  Paim-oil,  but 
none  is  imported  from  South  America,  of  which  part  of  the 
World  this  Palm  U a native. 

PALM-SUNDAY.  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  so  named 
because  on  that  day  boughs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carried 
in  proreiMiion,  in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews  strewed 
in  our  Saviour's  way  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
still  customary  with  our  boys,  in  most  parts  of  England,  to 
go  out  and  gather  slips  with  the  willow  (lowers  or  blonsoros  at 
this  time  : ihciie  are  selected  as  represontutives  of  the  palm, 
because  they  are  generally  the  only  plants,  at  this  season, 
easily  to  bo  come  at.  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can 
be  discovered.  Barnaby  Googe,  in  ni« ' Popish  Kingdome,* 


4lo..  Lend.,  1570  (a  translation  from  Naogoorgus).  allude* 
to  the  use  of  willow  branches,  at  that  time,  instead  of 
palm. 

Stowe,  in  his ‘Survey  of  London,*  tells  us  that ‘in  tli« 
week  before  Easter  had  ye  great  sliowcs  made  for  the  fetch- 
ing in  of  a iicitUd  tree,  or  u-ith,  as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the 
wolxls  into  the  king's  house,  and  the  like  into  every  man’s 
house  of  honour  or  worship.’  This  must  also  have  been  a 
substitute  fur  the  palm.  An  instance  of  the  reiiioie  anti- 

nof  this  practice  in  England  is  afTordc<l  by  the  ‘ Doiiies- 
lurvcy,’  under  Shropshire,  vol.  i.,  m 252.  ‘Terra  diraid. 
car.  Unus  reddit  uide/fiArem  bu.ri  ui  Die  /Wwurum.’ 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Paltn-Sunday  was  re- 
tained in  England  after  many  other  ceremonies  were  dropped, 
and  was  one  of  those  w hich  Henry  VIII.,  in  1536,  ilcclarcil 
were  not  to  be  contemned  or  cast  away,  (l^clum.  '26  Peb,, 
30  Hen.  VlIlA  They  were  borne  till  '2  Edw.  VI.  (Stowe’s 
CAron.,  an.  1548.)  These  boughs  or  branches  of  palm,  w hat- 
evor  they  might  be,  underwent  a regular  blessing.  (Siki  the 
Mittale  ad  Utum  Eccletitn  Saritourietuit,  4lo.,  London, 
1555.)  Fuller’s  ‘ Church  History,’  p.  222,  savs, ' Bearing  of 
palms  on  Palm-Sunday  is  in  memory  of  tKe  receiving  of 
Christ  into  Hicrusalein  a little  before  his  death,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.* 
The  Russians  of  the  Greek  church  have  a very  solemn 
procession  on  Palm-Sundav. 

PALM  TREE.  [Palms.] 

PALMA,  GIA^COPO,  called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great-nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at 
Serinalta,  in  tho  territory  of  Bergamo  (though  Vasari  says 
at  Venice),  and  is  »id  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Titian. 
The  dales  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  precisely  llxc<L 
Vasari  says  ho  died  at  the  age  of  48.  Ho  had  always  been 
cuimidcred  to  be  a companiuu  and  rival  of  Lotto,  who  was 
bom  in  151.3,  till  La  Combe,  on  the  faith  of  an  apocryphal 
aiieedolcof  his  having  finished  a picture  left  iinpei  feel  by 
Titian,  who  died  in  1576,  and  by  other  dates,  fi.xes  his  birth 
m 1540  and  his  death  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  48,  as  slated  by 
Vasari.  But  La  (Jombe  forgot  that  Vasari,  in  his  work 
publifbed  in  1568,  says  that  Palma  died  at  Venice,  several 
years  before.  Palma’s  manner  has  much  resemblance  to 
(liat  of  Titian,  whom  hechietly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  he 
did  Giorgione  in  (he  brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  warm 
golden  tone  of  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  appears  that 
he  had  a peculiar  manner  of  laying  on  his  colours,  by  which 
he  ^ave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  without  labour. 

The  paintings  of  Palma  aro  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  him  originaliiv)  for  the  noble  taste  of  his  com- 
position, for  natural  and  pleasing  expression,  and  the  har- 
mony of  hit  colours. 

Vasari  speaks  with  high  commendation  of  a picture  by 
Palma  representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a frightful  storm.  Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his 
are,  a Santa  Barbara  at  Yonico,  and  a St.  Jerome  in  the 
Zampicri  Mlace  at  Bologna.  The  galleries  of  Vienna,  Mu- 
iiicli,  and  &rlm  poaioss  several  of  his  works,  and  ibere  ore 
some  in  Ei^land  ; among  them  arc  a few  which  aro 
ascribed  to  Giorgione,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
they  arc  bv  Old  Palma.  (Fuseli.) 

P.\LMA  GIACOPO,  called  tho  Young.  waa  born  at 
Venice  in  1544,  a dale  which  is  aluiie  sudicicnl  to  show  the 
error  of  La  Combo  in  placing  the  birth  of  Old  Palma  m 
1 540.  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  four  years  older  than 
bis  great-nephew.  Young  Palma  soon  left  the  style  of  An- 
tonio his  father,  an  indifferent  master,  to  study  the  works 
of  Titian,  and  more  especially  tho'O  oM'intoretlo.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  maintained  fur  eight  years  at  Rome, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael 
and  Polidoro,  he  acquired  correctness,  style,  and  elTect, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  first  works  which  lie 
produced  after  bis  return  to  Venice.  Some  persons  con- 
ceive that  those  works  combine  the  best  principlcM  of  the 
Roman  and  Venetian  schools.  They  are  executed  with  a 
degree  of  facility,  which  was  the  great  talent  of  this  master. 
He  dill  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  adequate  employ- 
ment ; honour  and  emolument  were  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese;  and  ho  owed  tiie  advantage  of  being 
considered  tho  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vittona,  a 
fashionable  architect  and  sculptor,  through  whose  recom* 
roondaiion  ho  was  overvhelmra  with  commisskms.  which 
had  the  unhappy  ofToci  of  relaxing  his  diligonce.  On  tb« 
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<l«ath  of  hii  furmor  compotiton,  when  be  found  himself 
without  a rival,  his  carelessness  increased,  and  his  pictures 
were  little  more  than  sketches:  yet  when  time  and  price 
were  left  to  his  discretion,  he  produced  works  worthy  of  his 
former  fame,  rich  in  composiliun,  full  of  beauty,  variety, 
and  expression.  His  tints,  fresh,  sweet,  and  transparent, 
less  gay  than  those  of  Veronese,  hut  livelier  than  those  of 
Tintoretto,  though  slighilv  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloom. 
In  voricly  of  expression  he  is  not  much  inferior  to  cither  of 
those  masters,  and  his  Plague  of  the  Serpents  at  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo may  vie  with  the  same  subject  by  Tintoretto  in  the 
scho.jl  of  St.  Rocco.  It  is  surprising  that  a man  from  whom 
the  depravation  of  style  at  Venice  may  be  dated,  should  still 
liave  HO  many  charms  to  attract  the  eye  and  interest  the 
heart.  Palma  died  in  1629,  aged  64  years.  (.Fuseli.) 
PALMA.  ICanaries] 

PALMA.  [Mallorca.] 

PALMA  CHRISTJ.  [RiciNtia.] 

PALMA  NOVA.  (Udinr,  Pkovincb  or.] 

PALMI.  rCALABRlA.] 

PALMIC  ACID.  When  palmin  is  treated  with  solution 
of  potash,  it  is  saponified,  and  glycerine  is  separated.  When 
this  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  it,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  palraic  acid  sepa- 
rates. 

Tho  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  fuses 
at  122° ; the  crystals  are  acicular  and  colourless ; it  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  siber:  it  reddens  litmus 
paper  strongly,  and  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which 
arc  called  palmates. 

Palmate  of  ammonia  is  an  uncryslalUzahle  salt,  and  so 
also  is  the  palmate  of  soda.  Palmate  of  magnesia  U dis- 
solved by  alcohol  when  hot;  and  as  the  solution  cools,  crys- 
talline scales  of  the  salt  are  deposited.  Palmate  of  lime  is 
•olublo  also  in  hot  alcohol.  Palmate  of  copper  is  of  a fine 
green  colour  ; palmate  of  lead  m:iy  bo  obtaine<l  in  fine  silky 
needles:  that  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

PALMIN  is  obtaine<l  from  castor-oil  by  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  containing  a portion  of  nitrous  acuL  The  oil 
becomes  in  a few  hours  of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  rendered 
solid;  the  yellow  colour  is  accidental,  pure  palmin  being 
white : it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  etiier ; it  melts 
at  about  lS0°Fahr.  When  it  has  been  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  it  is  deposited  in  small  opaline  grains  us  the  solution 
cooU. 

PALMI'NA,  Mr.  Gray’s  name  for  a genus  of  Cirrhi- 
pedes.  ditfering  (Vom  0/ton  in  having  but  one  auricle. 

P.VLMPPEDES,  Cuvier’s  name  for  his  sixth  order  of 
birds,  and  thus  defined  by  him : — 

Feet  formed  for  natation,  that  is  to  say,  implanted  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bo<lv,  articulated  to  short  and  com- 
preyed  tarsi,  and  palmatotl  or  webbed  between  the  toes, 
are  their  cliaractcrislic.  A close-sot  lustrous  plumage  sa- 
turated with  an  oily  juice,  and  furnished  near  the  skin  with 
a,  thick  down,  defends  them  from  the  water  on  which  they 
live.  They  arc  the  only  birds  which  have  the  neck  exceed- 
ing, sometimes  greatly,  the  length  of  the  feet,  a provision 
accorded  to  them  because,  swimming  as  they  do  at  the  sur- 
face, they  have  often  to  seairli  in  the  depth  below.  Their 
sternum  is  very  lung,  guarding  well  the  greater  port  of 
their  viscera,  and  only  having  on  each  side  a notch  or  an 
oval  hole  furnished  with  membranes.  Their  stomach  is 

f;enerally  a muscular  gizzard,  the  cscaare  lung,  and  the 
uwor  larynx  simple,  but  tumid  with  cartilaginous  capsules 
in  one  family. 

Cuvier  divides  his  into  four  families.  7Vke 

Diverf  {Brachyjitertf) ; the  Longijiennet  or  Grands  roi- 
liers  (Albatrosacs,  &c.);  the  ToUfuhnft  (Pvlicans,  &c.) ; 
and  the  Lamelliroftres  (Swans.  Gueso.  Ducks, 
P.\LMPPOR.^,  a genus  of  Madrrpor.sa. 

PALMS  arc  woody  plants,  usually  trees,  with  simple 
stems,  inhobiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  and  espe- 
cially tropical  countries.  They  constitute  a natural  onlcr 
of  Endogens  most  important  on  account  of  the  many  uses 
to  which  the  species  or  their  products  are  applied,  but  in 
realilv  nc.vrly  allied  to  the  Liliaceous  and  Jutiraceous  or 
Rushy  plants  of  northern  countries.  Ijnim-us,  who  had 
scurcely  any  means  of  judging  of  the  real  structure  of  their 
fructification,  and  was  thcrclure  uncertain  where  to  station 
them  in  his  sexual  system,  placed  them  in  an  .\ppcndix 
themselves  and  called  them  the  Princes  of  V'egetation  ; it 
has  now  however  been  ascertained  that  they  chiefly  belong 
to  Uexandrio,  Moncecta,  and  DitBcio. 


In  general  tbev  adhero  to  the  soil  by  cluslers  of  strong 
simple  routs  which  not  uncommonly  form  a hillot  k elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their  trunks  are  solid, 
harder  on  the  outside  than  the  centre,  and  are  sometimes, 
as  in  the  cane-palms,  coaled  by  a layer  of  siliceous  matter ; 
they  are  usually  auito  simple,  growing  exclusively  by  a 
single  terminal  buu,  called  in  the  Areca  its  cabbage,  sud 
eaten  as  a delicacy  when  boiled  ; but  in  the  Doom  Palm,  or 
llypheenc,  tliuy  arc  regularly  forked.  In  the  majority  of  the 
order  the  stem  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  in  aomc  it  is  thickest 
at  the  base,  and  in  otuers  swollen  in  the  middle ; oveasion- 
ally  it  is  defended  by  strong  bard  spines,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently unarmed,  and  marked  by  rings  which  indicate  the 
piat'es  whence  the  leaves  fall  off. 

The  leaves,  called  fronds  by  Linnieus,  are  alternate,  with 
a very  hard  epidermis,  and  a distinct  petiole,  from  the  base 
of  which  a coarse  network,  called  the  reticulum,  sometimes 
separates  next  tho  trunk ; they  are  usually  cither  pinnated 
or  fan-shaped,  but  are  occasionally  nearlysplil  in  two;  their 
veins  are  parallel,  the  s]Kices  between  them  plaited,  and  the 
whole  size  sometimes  very  great,  as  in  the  fan-palm,  in 
which  specimens  have  been  seen  as  much  os  19  or  20  feet 
in  breadth.  [Curypha.] 

The  flow'ers  appear  in  panicled  spikes  from  the  inside  of 
hard  dry  spatlies,  which  areoAen  boat-shaped,  and  although 
biiiall,  they  arc  sometimes  so  extremely  numerous  that  each 
panicle  will  weigh  many  pounds.  They  are  generally  her- 
maphrodite, but  oAcn  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous, 
llie  calyx  and  corolla  consist  each  of  three  pieces,  which 
ore  either  distinct  or  more  or  loss  united.  The  stamens 
vary  in  number,  from  3 to  a largo  multiple  of  that  number, 
and  bear  2-celled  linear  anthers  which  open  along  their 
inner  face.  The  ovary  consists  of  3 carpels,  which  arc  some- 
times distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and  occasionally  in 
part  abortive,  so  that  the  ovary  is  only  ono-celled.  Tlie 
ovaries  are  almost  always  solitary,  and  erect  in  each  cell, 
but  sometimes  two  arc  present,  which  in  that  case  stand 
side  by  side ; tlicy  are  urthotiopous  in  some  genera  and 
anatropous  iu  others.  Tho  styles  aro  very  short,  the  sUg- 
mas  simple. 

Tho  fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence  and  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  it  is  3-celkd,  oAcn  enc-celled ; in  such 
species  as  the  Cocoa-nut  it  is  a kind  of  drupe  covered  by  a 
course  fibrous  rind  ; in  others  it  is  a soA  sweet  eatable  peri- 
carp, as  in  the  date ; in  others  its  surface  is  broken  up  into 
lozenge-shaped  spaces,  as  in  theSsgus,  whose  fruit  looks  as 
if  covered  with  scale-armour.  The  seed  is  single,  either 
solid  or  hollow,  and  consists  principally  of  albumen  of  a 
fleshy,  oily,  horny,  or  cartilaginous  texture,  within  which 
is  lodged  a very  small  cylindrical  embryo  at  some  part  of 
the  surface  distant  from  tho  hilum. 

That  palms  were  smong  the  first  land-plants  which  were 
created,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  fruit 
and  leaves  which  occur  in  the  coal  formations  : and  remains 
of  them  are  occasionally  met  with  through  all  the  more  recent 
fresh-water  rocks.  They  appear  to  prefer  a soil  in  some  mea- 
sure salt,  although  many  species  aru  inhabitants  altogether 
of  inland  districts  and  even  of  high  mountains.  Their  geo- 
graphical limits  appear  to  be  within  36*  N,  lat.  in  America, 
44°  N.  lat.  in  Europe,  34®  N.  lat  iu  Asia,  and  38®  S.  lal. 
in  tho  southern  hemisphere;  and,  according  to  Von  Martius, 
thoir  powers  of  migration  are  extremely  small ; none  of 
them  have  been  able  to  cross  the  ocean  without  the  aid  of 
man.  Their  favourite  stations  arc  said  (o  be  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  watercourses,  and  the  sca-shoi'o.  some  species 
scattered  singly  and  others  collected  together  into  large 
forests. 

There  is  scarcely  a species  of  this  order  in  which  some 
useful  property  is  not  found.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  date,  and 
others  are  valued  for  their  fruit ; the  fan-palm  and  many 
more,  for  their  foliage,  whose  hardness  and  durability  render 
it  an  excellent  material  for  thatching ; the  sweet  juice  of  the 
palmyra  [Borassls]  when  fermented  yields  wine : the  centre 
of  the  Sagu-palm  a^unds  in  nutritive  starch  ; the  trunk  uf 
the  Iriartea  or  Ceroxylon  exudes  a valuable  vegetable  wax : 
oil  is  expressed  in  abundance  from  tho  oil-palm  ; an  astrin- 
gent matter  resembling  dragon's  blood  is  produciKl  by  Cala- 
mus Draco:  many  of  the  species  contain  within  their  leaves 
so  hard  a kind  of  fibrous  matter,  that  it  is  einploied  insirud 
of  needles  or  so  imigh  that  it  is  manufactured  into  cord- 
age; and  finally,  their  trunks  are  in  some  cases  valued  fui 
their  strength  and  used  as  timber,  or  for  their  elasticily,  or 
their  UexibtUty,  as  ia  the  cane-palm. 
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Th«  number  of  species  is  cstinislcd  at  about  lOOOi  divided 
into  59  genera,  distributed  through  5 tribes. 

(Marlius,  Fulmarum  Familia  ejmque  Genera  denuo  illut' 
trata ; also  the  Genera  and  Species  Pahnarum  of  the  same 
author;  EndSicher'a  Ge/ierti /Yu/r/arum,  p. '214  ; and  Lind- 
ley’s  Xaiural  System  o/  Botany,  e<i  2,  p.  343.) 


A Hui»r  of  i)w  FliainU  I>Ktylifrn.  oi  r>«ie-p«ln,  «lih  (h* 

frooi  which  (hry  *prlne.  1.  A tcpAMl*  flu«cr.  2.  The  u«afy.  A A (ccUou 
ofthc  fhiH.  nwUiuiuf  • tloule  Mre<1.  In  the  mkkltc  uf  wIium  hack  it  tcBD  a 
papilU.  which  incUcatM  ihe  aeat  o(  llw  eahryg. 

PALMULA'RIA,  a genus  of  Polypiaria  Meiiora* 

NACEA. 

PA'LMYRA,  TADMOR.  Botli  these  names  are  derived 
from  Ihe  {>alm* trees  which  once  ^rew  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  aiUicnt  city.  Palmyra  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of 
tho  Syrian  desert,  nearly  half-uay  between  ihcOruntes  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  cast-north-ua:t|  of  Da- 
mascus, in  34*^  24'  N.  lat.  and  OS'*  20'  E.  long.,  according  to 
Major  RenneU.  (Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia.) 

The  circumstance  of  Palmyra  being  situated  in  an  oasis 
aheliercd  by  hills  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  supplivil 
with  wholesotne  water,andon  a lino  leading  hoin  the  coast 
of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
roust  have  pointed  it  out  in  very  early  times  to  the  caravans 
as  a convenient  halting-place  in  tho  mid»t  of  tire  desert. 
The  Phcenicians  wore  probably  early  acquainted  with  it, 
and  may  have  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of 
Tyro  uas  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
there.  Wo  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (viii.  4), 
that  Solomon  *bmlt  Tadmor  in  the  wildeiness,  and  all  tho 
store  cities  which  lie  built  in  Hamath.'  Hamath  was  a 
town  and  lemiory  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
and  bordering  on  the  Syrian  desert.  After  this  we  read  no 
more  of  Tadmor  in  the  Scriptures,  but  John  of  Antioch, 
proliably  from  some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Roman  history  is  that  M.  Antony,  being  in  Syria,  marched 
to  surprise  it.expectmgarich  booty,  but  the  inhabitants  dis- 
appointed him  by  transporting  their  goods  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  interroediaio  eroporium  of 
the  trade  w ith  the  Ha^t.  a city  of  nicrchants  and  factors, 
who  traded  with  the  Parihians  on  one  hand  and  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to 
the  Roman  world  through  Palmyra.  It  afterwards  became 
allied  to  the  empire  as  a free  state,  and  was  greatly  favoured 
by  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninos,  under  whom  it  attained  its 
greatest  splendour. 

Odenatus,  a native  of  Palmyra,  having  rendered  great 
services  to  tho  Roman  empire  in  a war  against  the  Persians, 
•sstinied,  with  tho  consent  of  Gallienus,  Oie  title  of  king  of 
Palmyroi  and  Oallicnua  conferred  upon  him  the  command 


of  all  tho  forces  in  the  East.  Oilenatus  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Persians,  but  being  at  list  troacheroii«ly 
killed,  his  wife  Zenubia,  an  aspiring  womun.  a'i^miu-<)  the 
crown,  and  styling  Uersplf  Queen  of  the  East,  usaerled  lufr 
SON ercignty  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

Tho  confusion  into  NNliicb  the  empire  Nvas  thrown  by  dii- 
rooatic  dissension  and  iho  numerous  aspirants  to  the  llinjue 
left  Zenobia  umlisimbed  for  several  years,  during  tho  hitler 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gullioiius  and  the  sub'-equciii  reign  of 
('laudlus.  But  after  Aurelianus  was  proclaimerl  emperor, 
be  resolveil  to  pul  down  Zenobia,  who  bad  eMendcd  i'Cr 
conquests  over  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Aiiieliaii  soon  reuu- 
vered  that  jwo\inco,  and  defeated  Zeiiobiu’s  troop*  near 
Antioch,  and  afterwards  at  Emusa.  in  a great  battle  in 
which  the  queen  commanded  in  person.  Zenobia  retired 
to  Palmyra,  which  appear*  to  have  been  strongly  fortified, 
as  it  required  a long  sicgo  and  a number  of  military  engines 
to  reduce  it.  Zenobia  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the 
Enphrale*,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Aurelian 
and  made  prisoner.  Palmyra  then  surrendered,  and  Au* 
relian  left  a gan  hon  in  it.  Ho  put  to  death  seveial  of  the 
chief  odicors  of  Zenobia,  and  among  other*  her  minister, 
the  philosopher  Longinus.  .After  some  lime,  the  people  of 
Palnfy  ra  revolted,  nml  killed  the  Roman  garrison.  Au- 
rehan,  on  recciNing  information  of  it  in  Th race,  marched 
quickly  back  to  Syria,  and  having  entered  Palmyra  without 
resistance,  ditecied  an  indiscriminatv  slaughter  of  the  m< 
habitants.  This  i*  averred  by  his  own  letter  to  Probus, 
whom  be  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  and  which  has 
been  prcscrv^  by  Vupi.scus.  Zenobia  appeared  as  a captivo 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian  at  Hume,  after 
wliU'h  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a country-huuse  near 
Tibur,  where  she  s|>ent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Syncellus 
says  that  she  muried  a Roman  senator,  and  had  chibben 
by  him.  A Latin  inscription  at  Palmyra,  copied  by  Woud 
and  Dawkins,  shoNVs  that  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  (bo 
Romans  under  Diocletian,  who  built  or  restored  sevctal 
t'difircs.  JustiniiiD  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  having 
fortified  Palmyra  and  placed  a garrison  in  it.  The  Moslems 
took  it  under  the  caliphate  uT  Abn  Bekr,  Mohammed’s 
successor.  (Ockley,  History  qf  the  Saracens.)  Wo  hear 
no  more  of  Palmyra  after  this  till  tho  twelfth  century,  when 
Benjamin  of  TuHcla  visited  it.  He  says  it  was  cnconi- 
passra  by  a wall,  and  that  there  were  m it  4i)0t>  Jews, 
valiant  end  prepared  for  battle,  who  make  war  with  ilie 
children  of  Edom  and  Ihe  children  of  Garati  or  the  Arabians 
(the  .Agareoesof  the  Christian  historian*  of  thtMiiiddlcnge*). 
subject  unto  the  kingdom  of  Noraldimis,  and  they  help  the 
bordering  Ishmachlea.  Among  them  Isaac,  siirnumcd 
Grmeus,  and  Nathan  and  Uziel,  have  the  pi'e-eniiiiemv. 
(Purchas,  ix..  ch.S.)  The  latest  historical  notice  of  P,il- 
m)ra  is  its  plunder  in  I40D  by  tho  army  of  Tarnerlune.  It 
has  been  in  a ruined  and  desolate  state  for  centuries  past, 
and  the  spot  is  inhabited  by  a small  tribe  of  Bedowm 
Arabs,  who  have  built  their  hovels  in  the  peristyle  of  tho 
great  temple. 

The  first  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  very  striking.  Its 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruins,  extending  nearly  a 
mile  and  a btlf  in  length  and  unobstructed  by  mudunt 
buildings,  contrast  by  their  snow-white  appearance  witli  tl.e 
yellowj>l)  sand  of  the  desert.  But.  examined  separately, 
few  of  those  rctnaina  can  be  called  beautiful  os  work*  of 
art.  The  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  4 feel  in  (iumeler 
and  40  feet  in  height.  There  is  a great  sameness  in  the 
architecture,  all  the  columns  being' Corinthian,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  are  Ionic  and  fluted.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  in 
Syria,  (Jr.  in  1817-18.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra are  inferior  in  grandeur  and  style  to  those  of  Baulbek. 
The  roust  interesting  remains  of  Palmyra  are  perhaps  its 
sepulchres,  which  sre  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  anlieut 
city,  and  are  built  in  the  sliape  of  square  towers,  from  three 
to  five  stories  high,  each  forming  a sepulchral  chamber,  with 
reccs>c*  divided  into  four  or  five  compurlmeiits  fur  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  arc  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  Huled  CDrinihian  pilasters,  and 
the  walls  are  stuccoed  white.  Tho  ceiling,  on  which  the 
paint  is  still  perfect,  is  ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyle 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  with  the  lieada  of 
various  deities  disposed  in  diamond-shaped  divisions.  Re- 
mains of  muroroiesaiidmummy-clotlis  are  found  resembling 
those  of  Egypt.  Tha  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  foundations 
of  the  bouses  axe  dislinguisbabla  in  some  places.  Small 
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rows  of  columns  denote  the  arca^  of  the  open  courts  of 
private  bouses,  as  at  The  inscriptions  found  at 

Palmyra  aro  either  Greek  or  Palmyrene,  with  the  exception 
of  one  m Hebrew  and  one  or  two  in  Latin.  On  the  inscrip-  , 
tions  of  Palmjra  see  the  work  * Insrriptioncs  Grajcm  Pal*^ 
myronorura  cum  Annolationibus  Edw.  Bernardi  el  Tiiomm  ! 
Srailhi,’  Utrecht,  1698,  and  Uiat  of  the  orientalist  Father  | 
Giorgi,  *De  Inscriptionibus  Palmyrenis  Quee  in  Musmo  j 
Capitulino  adservantur  interprclandis  Epistola/  Rome.  1 7h2.  i 
Giorgi  makes  out  a Palmyrene  alphabet,  which  Barlhflemy  | 
had  attempted  to  do  before  him,  but  not  successfully.  The 
antient  commerce  of  Palmyra  has  been  discussed  by  Ilocren.  ! 
iJuurnal  <if  Education,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  refercneca  there  , 
given.)  I 

\Vo^  and  Dawkins  visited  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of  j 
the  last  century,  and  piiblishmi  a description  of  its  remains,  | 
with  platen,  folio,  London.  1758.  Since  that  lime  Volncv.  j 
Casson,  Bankes,  Irby,  and  other  travellers  hare  visited  the  I 
same.  | 

PAI.MY'RA  (Zoology).  Savigny’s  name  for  a genus  of 
Dorubranchiaie  AnnfUds,  distinguishable  by  their  upper 
fa.scicule,  the  bristle  like  or  hau-liko  processes  forming 
which  are  large,  llattened,  disposed  in  a fan-shane,  and 
brilliant  as  polished  gold.  Their  cirrhi  and  branchim  are 
but  little  maiked.  Their  body  is  elongated,  and  they  have 
two  rattier  long  and  three  very  small  tentacles. 

'J  he  only  si>eeies  known  is  B-dtuyra  attri/era,  Sav. 

Seas  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

P.\LMVRA,  a name  applied  by  the  Europeans  in  India 
to  t he  stalely  palm  called  by  botanists  Boratfut fluMliformit. 
[Borassus.]  Thu  by  (lie  Hindus  is  called  7W  and  7’ur, 
whence  its  sap  is  named  taree,  and  this  being  fermented 
to  produce  a spirit,  has  given  origin  to  (he  toddy  of  Euru< 
peans.  This  tree  is  common  in  the  inlands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  extends 
even  as  far  north  as  30”  of  N.  latitude.  Its  leaves  arc  em* 
ployed  in  making  fans  and  punkahs,  and  also  in  thatching: 
the  fruit  is  eaten : the  sap  is  drank  in  its  natural  state,  and 
forms  a refresliine  beverage,  or  is  evaporated  to  make  ^'a^'ury, 
or  coarse  sugar ; out  if  fermented,  it  forms  one  of  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  of  tropical  countries.  This  tree  often  presents 
a very  remarkable  appearance,  that  of  growing  apparently 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  banyan  tree  ih'icut  tndica).  Tins 
has  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh:  the  sce<l  of 
the  latter,  having  neon  eaten  by  birds,  is  by  them  frequently 
deposited  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  and  spaihes  I 
of  the  Falmyra  tree,  whero  germinating,  it  soon  sends  down  I 
its  descending  shoots  or  roots,  winch,  in  course  of  tmio,  I 
entirely  eneirdo  the  palm.  This  finally  tfipcars  with  only  j 
its  bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  trunk  of  the 
ban)an-treo.  out  of  which  it  appears  to  bo  growing,  though 
actually  older,  and,  like  it,  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

PALO  DK  VACA.  CCow-tree  ] 

PALOMl'NO  Y VELASCO,  DON  ACTSLO  ANTO- 
NIO, an  eminent  Spanisli  painter,  was  born  in  1653  (some 
say  1658),  at  Bujaiance,  near  Cordova,  in  thu  university 
of  which  city  he  became  a student,  but  his  predilcciion 
f>r  iho  arts  induced  him  to  lake  instruction  in  painting 
from  Don  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal,  in  whose  company  lie  went 
in  )^7d  to  Madrid  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  dilTereiit  schools.  He  was  introduced  to  king 
Charles  II.  by  the  celebrated  Coello,  and  obtained  through 
tlio  fnendahip  of  Carenno  a commission  to  paint  the  gallery 
Del  Ciervo.  lie  painted  the  history  of  Fs)clie  so  entirely  to 
(Ik-  king's  sansfaction  llin(  he  gave  him  the  title  of  his  prin- 
cipal painter  and  a considerable  pension.  He  ublaincd  such 
numerous  commUsion.s  that  notwnhstanding  liis  extraor- 
dinary  industry,  ho  was  often  unable  to  do  more  than  fur- 
nish tiie  design.  Icavim;  it  to  be  finished  by  his  pupil  Diu- 
nisco  V'ldal.  His  reputation  continued  to  increase,  and  all 
bis  works,  which  he  executed  at  Valencia,  Salamanca.  Gra- 
nada, and  Cordova,  to  wliich  cities  ho  was  successively 
invited,  were  highly  appruvcil.  It  has  been  a reproach  to 
him  that  among  sumo  of  his  grandest  works,  such  as  the 
Cunfe^siun  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
those  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  his  figures  are  too  faith- 
ful transcripts  of  ordinary  life.  What  he  excs'uted  himself, 
whether  in  oil  or  in  fresco,  is  distinguished  by  invention  and 
drawing,  and  h « pcrsi>eclive  and  colouring  are  admirable. 
He  died  at  Madr.d,  April  13,  1726. 

Palomino  is  the  author  of  a work  in  three  parts,  theoreti- 
cal, practical,  and  biograpbicaL  The  first  two  bear  the  title 


of  * El  Museo  pictonco  y Escala  optica.*  The  third  part, 

• El  I*arnaso  Es<panol  pictorico,  tomo  tcrcoiro,*  Madrid, 
1724,  though  perhaps  only  intended  at  an  appendix  to  tho 
two  others,  is  by  far  tho  most  important  and  interesting.  He 
may  be  considered,  says  Fui^eli,  as  the  Vasari  of  Spain,  as 
copious,  os  credulous,  as  negligent  of  dates,  too  garrulous  fur 
energy,  loo  indefinite  for  the  delineation  of  character,  hut 
eminently  useful  with  the  emendations  of  modem  and  inure 
scrurale  biograidiers. 

PALOS,  a little  port  of  Andalucia,  on  the  south  western 
coast  of  Spain,  has  become  celebrated  as  (he  iipot  whence 
(Dolutubus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  di3C0Very  on  the 
moining  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1492.  [CoLt'iiuus.]  I’re- 
vious  to  this,  the  iwrt  of  Palos  had  been  condemned,  on  mg 
to  some  disniuanour  of  its  inhabitants,  to  n>uiitluin  two  cara- 
vels for  a twelvemonth  for  the  public  service,  and  it  was  to 
this  circumstance  that  it  owed,  what  afterwards  pruvcil  the 
honour,  of  furnishing  the  vessels  employed  in  the  discovery 
of  the  New  AVorld.  Ihe  tow  n,  which  at  all  times  w.vs  very 
small,  now  contains  II6U  inliabiiants,  whose  only  trade  con- 
sists of  wino,  brandy  distilleries  for  the  ct>nsum|  lion  of 
Seville,  ami  wood  from  the  pine-foresU  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  only  remarkable  building  is  a convent,  for- 
merly a temple  consecrated  to  Proerptnc,  and  which,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  was  occupied  by  the  kuiglits  of  the 
Temple. 

(Miuano.  Dicrionario  Gfogra/ico  de  Espaila  y Ptjrlus(d, 
vol.  vi. ; Navarrete,  Co/cceiy«  tfc  /'jOjg’c*,  %ol.  II.;  Muiiuz, 
Htii.  del  A’m«x'o  A/u/irfo.) 

PALSY.  [Par.alysis] 

PALUUl'N.A  (Malacology).  [Peristomi.vns.] 

. PALVTHO.-\,  a genua  of  zuupliytic  animals  allied  to 
i Alcyoniuiu.  [Zoantiiaria  ] 

j PAMIEIIS,  the  chief  (own  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
depuriiuent  of  Ariilge  or  ArriCgo  in  France.  It  is  situated  in 
j the  lallcy  of  the  Arriege.  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
about  lU  miles  north  of  Foix,  the  capital  of  the  depurtiuent. 
and  about  40  miles  south  by  cast  of  Toulouse.  Paniicrs  wus 
' known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Freddas  or  Fru- 
delalum,  and  it  ranked  as  (he  capital  of  the  county  of  Foix. 
Tlie  town  is  of  middling  size ; and  llmugh  the  stit-els  are 
well  laid  out.  the  houses  are  ill  built.  There  is  a cathedral, 
said  to  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the  arcbiiect 
Manrard;  also  a iinalt  theatre.  The  |>opula1ion,  in  1831. 
was  5150  for  the  town,  or  6048  for  the  whole  commune ; in 
1836,  it  was  6905  for  the  commune.  The  chief  nnmufac- 
turos  are  of  stoci,  files,  scythes,  ordinary  woollen  clotii.  otid 
cotton  and  woollen  )am;  the  wool  employed  is  Spanish, 
There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Considernble  trade  in  corn  is 
carried  on.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  rich  in  corn, 
fruit,  and  pasturage.  Pamiers  is  the  scut  of  ubishopuc; 
the  bishop  IS  a sufl'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse ; his 
diocese  comprehends  the  department.  Ihetc  are  in  the 
town  a subordinate  court  of  justice  and  a high  school. 
There  is  a chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  whi-  b is 
conikidcterl  to  W sen'iceable  for  chronic  disorders- 

The  anundiS'etnetilof  Pamierscumprehends  the  northern 
part  of  the  dcparlnicnt,  nn<t  is  divided  into  six  caiiluiis  or 
districts,  eai’h  under  a justice  of  the  peace:  it  comprehends 
1 15  communes,  and  hud.  in  1831,  a {wpulation  of  73,753. 

PAMPAS.  [Plains.] 

PAMPRLU'NA,  or  PAMPLOTs’A.  [Navarra.] 

PA'MPHILUS  wns  a native  of  Amplupolis  tSuidas. 
Apelles),  but  he  studied  hi*  art  under  Eupompus  of  Sicyon, 
and  snccecfled  in  establishing  tlie  school  which  his  tua«icr 
fouiulcd.  Eupompus  wns  a native  of  Sicyon  and  tho  founder 
of  ihe  Sicyonisn  sehnol  of  painting.  He  introduced  a new 
style  of  art,  ami  added  a third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  till  then 
only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  painting,  known 
previously  as  the  Helladic  and  tho  Asiatic,  but  subsequently 
to  Eupompus  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic.  These  two  styles, 
with  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  formed  the  three  characteristic 
styles  of  Grecian  painting.  (Phiiy,  xxxv.  10,  36.)  Through 
his  pupil  Pamphilus,  Eupompus  established  those  principles 
of  art  which  Euphraiior,  Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  Arisiides 
successfully  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonic  school  were,  r stricter 
attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  cumpmiition.  and  u finer  and  a 
more  systematic  style  of  design.  The  leading  principles  of 
Eupompus  were,  that  man  should  he  represented  as  he 
actually  appears,  not  os  he  really  is,  and  tliat  nature  Iicrhc-lf 
wax  to  bo  imitated,  not  an  artist.  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  8,  19.) 
Such  WM  thu  answer  which  Eupompus  ^ve  to  Lysippus* 
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upon  being  asked  by  him  which  of  his  predeoesson  he 
should  imitate. 

Pampbilus  succeeded  Hupompus  in  the  school  of  Sicyon, 
and  taught  his  priuciplcs  to  Apelles.  He  vas.  says  Plmy 
(xxxT.  lU.  36),  tne  first  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  tiiu 
sciences,  * oiutiibus  literis  eruditus,’  particularly  aritlimulic 
and  geometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
irarfected.  Bv  arithmetic  ond  geometry  wc  must  understand 
those  principles  of  the  art  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule; 
by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body ; by  geometry,  per- 
spective and  optics,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary 
to  give  a correct  representation  of  and  a proper  balance  to  tbe 
figure.  Flaxroan  properly  explains  tbe  terms  by  the  rules 
of  proportion  and  motion  ; ho  remarks, ' How  geometry  and 
arithmetic  wore  applied  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure, 
Vitruvius  informs  us  from  the  writings  of  Greek  artists, 
perhaps  from  those  o(  Pamphilus  himself:  “ a man.'*  says  he,  i 
*'  may  bo  so  placed  witli  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  that  I 
his  navel  being  made  tbe  centre,  a circle  can  l>«  drawn  i 
round  touching  the  extremities  of  his  fingers  and  toes.  In  | 
tbe  like  manner  a roan  standing  upright,  with  his  anus  ; 
extended,  is  enclosed  in  a square  the  extreme  extent  of  his 
arms  being  equal  to  his  height.**'  Flaxman  remarks  also, 
that  ‘ it  is  iro{K)Ssible  to  see  the  numerous  figures  springing, 
jumping,  dancing,  and  falling  in  the  Ilerculanuum  paint- 
ings on  ll)e  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  basso-relievos, 
without  being  assured  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  must 
have  employed  geometrical  figures  to  determine  the  degrees 
of  cun’ature  in  the  body,  and  angular  or  rectilinear  extent 
of  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  tbe  centre  of  gravity.* 

Such  was  the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10.  36).  that  chiedy  through  his  mduenc*,  first  in  Sicyon 
and  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were  taught 
the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others ; it  was  considered 
amongst  tbe  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was  practised  exclu- 
sively by  the  free-born,  for  there  was  a law  prohibiting  all 
slaves  the  use  of  tbe  oestrum  or  graphis  (ypo^i'c). 

In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  must  famous  of  all  tho 
schools  of  aniient  painting,  the  progressive  courses  of  study 
occupied  the  long  period  of  ten  years,  comprehending  in- 
struction in  drawing,  ‘arithmetic,' geometry,  anatomy,  and 
painting  in  its  different  branches.  The  fee  of  admission  was 
no  less  than  a talent  (Pliny,  xxxv.  10,  36);  a large  fee,  fur 
the  Attic  talent,  which  is  most  probably  here  alluded  to, 
was  about  2lGf.  sterling.  Pliny  menliuns  that  Apelles  and 
Melanlhius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  under 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  l>cforo  he  entered  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus  at  Sicyun.  Pautias  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustic 
under  Pamphilus,  but  Pliny  docs  not  inform  us  whether  ho 
belonged  to  his  school  and  paid  Uic  above-mentioned  fee. 

Pamphilus,  like  his  master  Kupompus,  seems  to  have  been 
occupira  principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teach- 
ing, for  we  have  very  scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  he 
and  his  pupil  Melanlhius,  according  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10), 
were  the  most  renowned  amongst  the  Greeks  for  composi- 
tion. We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
• HeracUda?.'  roenlionod  by  Arisiopbanei  (/Yu/ui.  3s5),  and 
three  others  raenlioneil  by  Pliny-— the  Battle  of  Phlius  and 
Victory  of  the  Albciiians.  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a rela- 
tionship, ‘ cognatio,'  probably  a family  portrait ; these  pic- 
tures were  all  conspicuous  for  tbe  scientific  arrangement  of 
their  parla,  and  their  suljucta  certainly  afford  good  mate- 
rials for  fine  composition. 

Tho  period  of  Pamphilus  ia  sufificienily  fixed  by  the  cir- 
cumstanco  of  his  having  taught  Apelles,  and  he  conse- 
q^uently  tluurislted  somewhat  before  and  about  the  lime  of 
Philip  II,  of  Macedon,  from  u.c.  383  to  about  B.C.  348.  He 
left  writings  upon  the  arta,  but  they  have  unfortunately  suf- 
fered the  common  fate  of  tlio  writing  of  every  other  antieut 
artist  He  wrote  on  painting  and  f^ous  painters. 

PA'MPUILUS  was  bishop  of  Cx^rea  in  Palestine,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who  was  called  Painphili 
after  him.  [Eusxbius.]  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Berytus,  and  to  have  b^n  educated  by  Pierius.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Cmsarea,  where  be  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  309. 

He  was  a man  of  profound  learning,  and  devoted  himself 
chiedy  to  tbe  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  Christian  writers.  Jerome  stales  that  ho  wrote  out  with 
hU  own  hand  the  greater  part  of  Origan's  works.  He 
founded  a library  at  C^msarea,  chiefiy  consisting  of  occle- 
siaslical  works,  which  became  cclebratod  throughout  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1061. 


Christian  world.  It  was  destroyed  before  Iho  middle  of  tho 
seventh  century.  He  constanily  lent  an«l  gave  away  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  Bulb  Eusebius  and  Jerome  sjmak  in  tho 
highest  terms  of  his  piety  and  benevolence. 

Jerome  states  that  Pamphilus  con. posed  an  a|Kilogy  for 
Origen  before  Eusebius;  hut  at  a later  pctioil  havriig  dis- 
covered that  the  work  which  he  had  token  for  Piimphilus's 
was  only  the  first  book  of  Eusebius’s  ajiulogy  for  Ongen  hu 
denied  that  Pamjdulus  wrote  anything  except  short  letters 
m his  friends.  Tho  truth  seems  tube  that  the  firvt  five  books 
of  the  • Apjl-  g>  for  Origen’  were  compwed  by  Eusebius  and 
Piimpliiius  jointly,  and  the  sixtli  book  by  Eusebius  alone, 
after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  wliich  Pam- 
philus effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  was  an  edition 
of  the  Sepluagint,  from  the  text  in  Ongen's  •Hexapla.' 
This  edition  was  generally  used  in  the  Eastern  church. 
Montfaucon  and  Ksbrici'is  have  published  ‘ Omtents  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles' as  a work  of  Pamphilus  ; but  this  is 
ill  all  probability  the  production  of  a later  w'riter. 

Eusebius  wrote  a ‘Life  of  Pamphilus,’  in  three  books, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  frag- 
inenls,  and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  i.s  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  however  notices  of  him  in  tho  * Eccle- 
siastical  Ilistort’  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32X  and  in  the  ‘ De  Viris 
Illustribus’  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  (Lardner’s  Credi- 
bihttj,  ;>art  ii.,  c.  39,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PAMPHY'LI.VdTo^^wAia),  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly called  Mopsopia according  to  Pliny  {Hist,  Sat^w  26), 
extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Olbia 
to  Piolemais*  (a  distance  of  640  stadia  according  lu  Strabo, 
xiv.,  p.  667):  it  was  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Pisidia,  on 
tbe  west  by  Lycia  and  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Paiuphylia  was  separated  from 
Pisidia  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  diained  by  numerous 
streams  which  fiuwed  from  the  high  land  of  Pisidia.  Tlio 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Capiuin  Beaufort 
as  fiat,  saiidv,  and  drearj-,  but  this  remark  does  not  anidy 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lows’s account  (Arcursiori  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  20  IX  is  very 
beautiful  and  picturesriuc.  Tho  western  part  of  the  coast 
is  surrounded  by  lofiy  iuount.iins,  which  rise  fV»>m  the  sea 
and  attain  the  greatest  licight  in  Mount  Sulyma  on  tlie 
eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The  western  part  of  the  country 
it  coropKised.  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184).  ‘for  tliirty 
or  forty  miles,  of  ama^s  of  iocrusled  or  petrified  vegciable 
matter,  lying  ombosumed,  as  it  were,  in  (he  side  of  the  higli 
range  of  marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have 
formed  the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and  in- 
deed largo  rivers,  which  Ih.w  from  the  mountains,  enter  tho 
country  formed  of  this  p<irous  mass,  they  almost  totally  dis- 
appear beneath  it;  a few  little  streams  only  arc  kept  on 
the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  pur{Hnie  of  supplying 
aqucilucts  and  nulls,  and  being  carried  along  the  plain,*  fall 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath 
lliesc  deposited  plains  is  continued  to  their  termination  at  a 
short  distance  out  at  sea,  where  the  walcr.s  of  the  rivers 
rise  abundantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore.' 

The  Patnphylians,  according  to  Hermlotns  (vii,  91),  were 
descendants  of  the  people  who  followed  thu  fortunes  of  .Am- 
philochus  and  Calchas  after  thu  destruction  of  Troy.  Tiicy 
were  subdued  by  Crmsus  (Herod.,  i.  28),  and  afierwaids 
forrawl  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  supplied  Xerxes 
wiih  thirty  ships  in  his  ex)iediliun  against  Greece  (Hert4., 
vii.  91).  We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vince. and  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  its  proximity  to 
Pisidia  [Pisidia],  that  its  dependence  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  oftunlimes  merely  nominal.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  it  formed  a separate  province  including  Piddia  ; and 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  tho  case  under  the  Roman 
empire,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  united  to 
the  province  of  Galatia.  (Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.  9.) 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent,  it  contained  se- 
veral towns  of  considerable  im|X3rtance.  Olbia.  the  first 
town  on  the  west,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.,  p.  667)  as  a 
strongly  fortificil  place  on  the  coast;  and  beyond  it.  on  tlie 
eastern  bank  of  the  Catarractes  iDutU  n),  was  Atialia  {Ada- 
iia),  founded  by  Alialus  Pliiladclphus,  king  of  I’ergamua, 
This  city  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  bis  road  from  Pergo  to 

* riiDT  ( Ititt.  26^  auil  lleU  (1. 141  m.tk#  PsmphyUa  tM*^ia  at  PhurlU, 

winch  n<kvD  « eitjr  uf  P«ni|>h\tiii:  btii  lh«  of  w riter*  ipruk  at 

it  u • l.yclan  rity.  Urv  Ukat  It  U uB  th«  bou»4ar>c«  of  LyrU  and 
phylia  f‘In  mOaw  l.ycia  tt  i’awpbylia  cM,'  surU.  S3). 
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Antii>ch  (A>:ls.  xix.  25,  26>.  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
Adalia  in  1838,  speaks  of  it  as  a small  but  clean  town, 
buiU  on  a cliff  which  rises  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  informs  us  <p.  167)  that  it  contains  numerous 
fragroentfi  of  antient  buildings,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
statues,  which  are  gencnilly  built  into  tlie  walls  of  the  town 
with  ciire  and  some  taste. 

KasI  of  Attalia,  ami  60  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the  Ccs- 
tru»  {.Uku),  w as  Fcrgc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
a relebratetl  temple  of  the  Pergwan  Artemis,  at  which  a 
sacred  meeting  (wavifyvpix)  was  licld  every  year  (Cic.  tn 
f Vrr,  i.  20;  Strabo,  p.  667).  Perge  was  visited  twice  by 
St.  Paul ; first,  when  he  came  from  Paphos  in  Cyprus  {Aftt, 
Xiii.  13),  and  the  second  time,  on  his  road  from  Pisidia 
{Acts,  xiv.  24.  25).  Perge  was  situated  botween  and  upon 
the  sides  of  two  hilts,  with  un  extensive  valley  in  front,  and 
backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.  (Fellows,  p.  191.) 
It  contains  several  antient  ruins;  of  which  the  principal 
arc.  a large  theatre,  of  the  width  of  3.'10  feet,  a stadium,  or 
course  for  races,  and  two  or  three  temples.  The  next 
town  which  wo  come  to  is  Aspendus,  on  the  Eury  medon,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strabo,  p.  667) ; the 
greater  jtart  of  which  was  built  on  a precipitous  rock  (Ar* 
nan,  i.  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable 
importance  in  tlie  time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  in- 
habitants severely  for  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  t^ents 
and  supply  him  with  the  horses  which  they  had  been  ac- 
custorocri  to  rear  for  the  king  of  Persia.  (Arrian,  i.  26,  27.) 
Under  the  Seleucidse  it  was  able  to  send  4000  men  against 
Selge,  a town  of  Pisidia  (Polyb.,  v.  73,  s.  3) ; and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  an  antient  and  noble  city,  full 
of  works  of  art  (Cic.  in  I'err.,  i.  20).  The  site  of  Aspen- 
dus is  doubtful.  Must  modem  maps  place  the  modern 
Tillage  of  Starus  upon  what  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
(he  position  of  As{K‘ndus;  but  Mr.  Fellows  states  that 
no  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  heard  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. East  of  Aspendus,  and  beyond  the  Melas,  was 
Side  (E^ki),  which  wu  founded  by  the  ASolian  Greeks 
of  Cuma  in  Mysia ; but  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Aman  (i.  26),  did  not  speak  Greek.  The  ruins  of  Side, 
which  contain  a large  theatre,  have  been  described  both 
by  Captain  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Fellows,  but  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  ruins  of  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Pam- 
phvlia. 

i*AN.  a deity  of  the  Greek  mythology,  whose  country 
wag  Arcadia,  he  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  shepherds. 
Pan  is  represented  with  two  hums,  a goat’s  beard,  a goat's 
tail,  and  goat’s  feet,  holding  the  syrinx,  a kind  of  musical 

fiipc,  whi^  he  was  said  to  nave  inventeil.  The  satyrs  are 
lis  attendants.  Pan  is  mentioned  in  the  early  roy  thi  as  having 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  whom  he  assisted 
in  routing  by  frightening  them  by  a wild  noise  which  he 
produced  by  blowing  in  a sca-shcll.  Ho  w'as  also  said  to 
have  accompanie<l  Bacchus  to  India,  and  that  upon  one  oc* 
casion,  by  uttering  a loud  scream,  which  was  repeated  bv 
(ho  echoes,  he  scared  away  the  enemy.  From  these  inci- 
dents the  expression  ‘panic  fear,’  meaninga  terror  produced 
by  no  obvious  or  sufficient  cause,  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived. Pan  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and  other  Greek 
cities.  His  w'orship  was  introduced  into  Italy  at  an  early 

C>riod,  where  ho  was  also  called  Inuus ; and  festivals,  called 
u])ei’calii,  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan  Lupcrcus.  the 
protector  of  the  flocks  against  wolves.  According  to  Serving 
(note  to  VirgiVs  ' Eclogues,'  it,  31)  l*an  was  also  con«;idered 
as  the  god  of  Nature,  a personification  of  the  universe,  the 
word  ;*un  (*•«!'),  in  Greek,  meaning  ‘all,’  or  ‘the  whole.’ 
PAN,  the  Hindu  name  of  the  leaf  of  the  belle  pepper. 
[Piper  Bktle.] 

FAN/KNU8  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of 
Phidias,  the  former  accortling  to  Pliny  and  Pnusainas,  the 
Utter  according  to  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  attained  to  any  great  oxceUonco  in  painting;  but  he 
has  btHin  very  imnroperly  termed  by  some  the  Cimabuc  of 
the  Greeks,  for  alth»)Ugh  the  contemporary,  he  was  many 
years  the  junior  of  Pulygnotus,  Micon,  and  Dionysius  of 
Colophon,  who  had  all  deservedly  attained  the  greatest 
fame  in  Athens  considerahly  before  his  time. 

Panmnus  assisted  Phidias  in  docomting  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  but  his  most  famous  work  was  the  ‘ Battle  of  Mara-  I 
then’  in  the  Pcecilcat  Athens ; it  contained  the  Iconics  or  por- 1 
trail  figures  of  Milliades,  Callimachus,  Cyns'girius,  generals  | 
of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Datis  and  Artaphcrncs,  goncrals  of  i 
the  barbariaua  (PUnj,  xxxr.  8,  34) } their  respective  names  I 


wore  not  atlaclied  to  the  figures  in  this  instance  (iCschines 
' .Against  Ctesiphon’),  that  having  already  become  an  anti- 
quated custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  to  signify 
portraits  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  picture  of 
Wntenus  cannot  have  been  painted  much  less  than  40  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place,  and  nearly  as  many 
after  the  deaths  of  most  of  the  alnive-named  generals;  fur 
the  Pcecilo  wa.s  built  by  Cimon  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  77lh 
Olympiad,  20  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ; the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  wa.s  paintetl  in  the  66lh,  35  umrs  later,  and 
Pliny  mentions  the  83rd  as  the  period  of  Panenus.  The 
portraiture  therefore,  unless  taken  from  earlier  pictures, 
which  is  very  improbable,  must  in  this  instance  ha^e  been 
confined  to  the  costume  and  decorations  of  generals  as 
known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  the  occasion  ; and 
tho  ' loonies  ’ consequently,  whether  paintings  or  statues, 
although  sometimes  portraits  in  countenance  os  well  as  in 
figure,  were  apparently  not  necessarily  so. 

The  painting  of  tho  Battle  of  Marathon  was  in  four  great 
divisions;  the  fimt  represented  the  positions  of  the  two 
armies  before  the  battle,  the  second  and  third  the  principal 
incidents  during  the  battle,  and  the  fourth  the  total  rout 
and  flight  of  the  Persians ; each  in  itself  an  extensive  com- 
|H>sition  and  forming  an  independent  meture.  (Pausanias, 
I.  15.)  It  appears  that  Miron  assisted  Pannnus  in  painting 
these  pictures,  and  was  fimsi  .10  mino>  (lOb/.),  for  having 
painted  the  barhariams  larger  than  the  Greeks. 

The  ]>aintings  and  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
by  PanoMius  wt-rc  on  the  throne  and  on  the  wall  around 
the  throne  of  the  statue.  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  354.)  The 
subjects  of  the  paintings  were,  Allas  supporting  Heaven 
and  Earth,  with  Hercules  near  him  about  to  relieve  him 
from  his  burden  ; Theseus  and  Peirithous ; figures  repre- 
senting Greece  and  Salumis,  tho  latter  bearing  the  rostra 
of  a ship  in  her  hands ; tho  ('ombat  of  Hercules  with 
tho  Ncniean  Lion;  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  Hippodamia, 
tho  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  with  her  mother;  Prumotheus 
chained,  and  Hercules  preparing  tn  destroy  the  vulture  which 
preyed  upon  him ; and  Pentnesilea  dying,  supported  by 
Achilles,  with  Hesperian  nymphs  bearing  fruit  (Pausanias, 
V.  n.) 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Paneenus  painted  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Minersa  at  Elis  with  milk  and  saffron;  he 
painted  also  the  inside  of  Minerva’s  shield,  but  in  what 
manner  we  are  not  informed. 

Already  in  the  time  of  Ibinenus  prize  contests  were  esta- 
blished at  Oirinth  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
defeated  by  Timagons  of  Chalcis  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(Pliny,  XXXV.  9,  35.)  Although  this  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  Timagorns,  he  must  have  been  a painter  of  consider- 
able merit,  from  this  single  circumstance.  He  himself  cele- 
brated his  own  victory  in  verse. 

P.ANiETIUS,  a fclreek  philosopher,  was  a native  of 
Rhodes.  He  studied  at  Athens,  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
and  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  about  140  b.c.,  where  be 
gave  lessons  of  philosophy  and  was  intimate  with  Scipio 
iEmilianus.  the  younger  Lsliu^,  and  Polybius.  After  a 
time  Pansetius  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a very  ad- 
rancerl  age.  Posidonius,  Scylax  of  Halicarnassus,  Hecatun, 
and  Mnosarchus  are  mentioned  among  his  disciples. 
Panietius  was  not  apparently  a strict  Stoic,  but  was  rather 
an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  tempered  the  ousicrily  of 
bis  sect  by  adopting  something  of  the  more  refinefl  style 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  tho  other  earlier  Aca- 
demicians. (Cicero,  /)«•  /VnrAfis,  it.  26.)  Ciccro,  who  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  works  ofPanactius  in  terms  of  the  highest 
veneration,  and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from 
them,  says  that  Panatius  styled  Plato  ‘the  divine’  and 
‘ the  Homer  of  philosophy,’  and  only  dissented  from  him  on 
tho  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  ho  seems 
not  to  have  admitted.  (Turn//.  Qr/frt/.,  i.  32.) 

Aulus  Gellius  (xii.  5)  say's  that  Panatius  rejected  the 
principle  of  apathy  adopter!  by  the  later  Stoics,  and  returned 
to  Zeno's  original  meaning,  namely,  that  the  wise  man 
ought  to  know  how  to  master  the  impressions  which  he 
receives  through  the  senses.  In  a letter  of  consolation 
which  Pantetius  wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(JJff  fmt'Auf,  iv.  9).  he  instructed  him  how  to  endure 
pain,  but  never  laid  it  down  as  a principle  that  pain 
was  not  an  evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  his  opinioni, 
and  he  often  replied  to  diflicult  questions  with  modest 
hesitation,  saying  Mxw,  *1  will  consider,* 
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None  of  the  works  of  Pousotiiis  have  come  down  to  u*. 
but  their  titles  and  a few  sentences  from  them  aro  quoted 
by  Cicero.  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others.  lie  wrote  a 
treatise  ‘On  Duties,’  the  substance  of  which  Cicero  merged 
in  his  own  work  ' DoOlHciis,*  Cicewsays  that  Pangetiushad 
diviiledhia  subject  into  three  parts : the  first  treated  of  those 
casca  in  which  men  dcliberote  between  what  is  honest  and 
what  is  dishonest ; the  second,  concerning  what  is  useful  and 
what  U disadvantageous;  and  ihu  third,  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  useful  is  opposed  to  the  hone&t:  that  ho  treated 
the  two  tlrst  in  a masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with 
the  third  part,  although  he  hail  promised  todoso.  nnd  though 
ho  live<l  for  ilnriy  years  after  ho  had  composed  the  others, 
llis  disciple  Posidonius  supplied  in  some  degree  the  deti' 
oioiicy.  iOe  Offiiih,  iii.  2,  and  Epiat.  ad  An.^  xvi.  1 1.) 

P.tmolius  wrote  a treatise  ‘ On  Divination,'  of  which  Cicero 

robabiy  made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject. 

n book  it.  *12,  Cicero  quotes  Panstius  as  * one  among  the 
Stoics  u lio  rdected  the  nredicliona  of  the  sooilisaycrs;  ond 
his  disciple,  Scylax  of  Halicarnassus,  an  astrologer  himself, 
and  also  a diatingtiislierl  statesman  in  his  native  town,  us 
one  who  despised  all  the  Olmldiean  arts  of  fortune-telling.* 
pjnsDtiud  wrote  a treatise  ‘On  Tranquillity  of  Mmd,’  which 
some  suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Plutarch  in 
hia  work  bearing  the  same  title.  Ho  wrote  also  a book  ‘On 
Providence.’  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Ad  AUtatm,  xiii.  8), 
another  ‘On  Magistrates,'  and  one  ‘On  Heresies,*  or 
sects  of  philiisophers.  Hi*  book  ‘On  Socrates,’  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Aristides,* 
m.ido  probably  a part  of  the  last-raentione<l  work.  J^eriius 
and  Seneca  quote  several  opinions  of  PaniDiiiis  concerning 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  and  also  physics.  He  argutvi 
that  iho  torrid  zone  was  inhabited,  contrary  to  the  comninn 
opinion  of  his  time.  Scnccaf  , 1 16)  relates  his  prudent 
and  dignilied  rcpl^’  to  a younc  man  who  had  asked  his 
advice  on  the  passion  of  love.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning this  distinguished  philosopher  of  antH{uity.  see 

* DispuiatioHislorico-Critica  tie  Pantetio  Rhodio,’  by  F.  G. 
van  Lyndcii,  I.rfiyden.  18i»2;  and  Chardon  de  la  Roclietle, 

• M6langes  de  Critique  ct  de  Philologio,*  vol.  Pari», 
1812. 

PANAM.V,  THE  ISTHMU-S  OF.  constitutes  the  most 
eastern  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by 
which  the  two  Amerirns  are  united.  It  extends,  together 
with  tlio  province  of  Veragna,  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  west,  from  77*  to  83*  VV.  long.,  between  7*  20'  and  10* 
N.  lat.  When  mensiirctl  along  its  curve,  the  length  from 
east  to  west  is  nearly  500  miles,  but  its  width  varies  from 
30  to  too  mites.  It  may  cover  a surface  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  the  extent  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  town  of  Santa  Maria,  the  first  European  settlement 
in  America,  was  founded  by  Kallioa.  in  16)0,  on  this  isth- 
mus, but  the  site  is  now  hardly  known.  Though  the  com- 
paratively small  width  of  the  isthmus  was  soon  discovered, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  it  offered  to  a speodv  and 
easy  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
wore  apparent,  yet  for  three  liumlred  years  after  this  dis- 
covery the  natural  feature*  of  this  region  were  entirely  un- 
known. Robertson,  in  hia  ‘ History  of  America,’ observes 
that  the  isthmus  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  a range  of 
high  mountains;  and  it  is  only  of  late  yeors  that  Mr.  Lloyd, 
an  Englishman,  has  surveyed  the  moat  eastern  and  nar- 
rowest part  of  it, 

SurfoTf,  Sfitl,  Climaie,  and  The  place  where 

the  Andes  of  S<nith  America  terminate  has  not  been  quite 
ascerioined.  On  uur  maps  a mountain  is  laid  down,  near 
8*  N.  lat.,  which  is  called  (he  Peak  of  Candelaria,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  it  is  conaerted  w-ith  the  Ande*  or  is  an 
isolated  summit.  There  are  some  reasons  for  suptwsing 
that  it  is  not  connected  with  that  mouniain-ranee.  Hut  it 
isiwrtain  that  west  of  thi*  mountain  (77®  3o'  ^V.  long.)  no 
range  of  hills  or  mountains,  not  even  an  isolated  elevation 
of  moderato  height  occurs,  and  that  the  whole  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  Bcus  is  n flat  country,  only  a few  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  This  low  country  extends  westward  for 
more  than  a hundred  miles  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Mnndingo  Bay.  The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus does  not  exceed  forty  miles,  and  opposite  Mandinaro 
Pay.  called  also  the  Gulf  of  S.  Bias,  it  contracts  to  less 
than  thirty  miles.  The  shore*  on  both  oceans  are  rocky,  and 
the  whole  region  appears  to  consist  of  an  immensu  mass  of 
rock.  The  rocks  uowevor  are  covered  by  a thick  layer  of 


vegetable  mould,  and  are  covered  with  high  forcsl-freoj. 
The  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  diftlcuU  of  access  fnr 
large  vessels,  being  lined  with  numerous  small  rocky  islands 
called  h-ys.  Two  rivers  drain  the  Lthiuus.  They  arc 
called  respectfully  Cliucunaque  and  Chepo.  and  riso  near 
78*  30'  W.  long.  The  Chucunaque  runs  east-south-east 
about  eighty  miles,  and  turning  west  by  an  abrupt  bend 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  S.  Miguel;  the  fchepo  or  Hallano 
runs  west-north-west,  nnd  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panaiu4,  about  24  miles  east  of  the  town,  making  a simi- 
lar turn  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  arc  navigable  for 
largo  river  barges  as  far  as  the  place*  where  the  great 
bend  occur*.  \Viih  all  the  advantages  which  this  region 
poi-sc>*vs  from  its  great  fertility  amf  the  vicinity  of  two 
great  oceans  nnd  niivigable  river»s  it  i*  thinly  inhabited, 
and  chiedv  by  a tribe  of  Iiidiaiis.  the  Mandingues  or  S.  B!.is 
Indians,  who  arcat  constant  enmity  with  the  white  settlers, 
though  they  receive  in  a friendly  manner  the  vessels  wliieh 
Binuially  visit  the  country  from  Jamaica.  Tlie  whites  huvo 
only  a few  settlements  on  the  Chepo  river,  and  even  these 
are  chictly  occupied  by  negroes.  The  small  town  of  Chepo. 
above  the  bend  of  the  river  of  that  name,  i*  the  most  con- 
siderable settlement  of  the  whites,  but  the  inhabilunt.s 
have  little  communication  with  their  neighbours  tlw  Man- 
dmgoes.  The  scantiness  of  the  population  of  ibis  rcgi-iu 
is  mainly  if  not  euliroly  to  be  attributed  to  the  uuheaUht- 
iiess  of  the  climate.  Being  o{>en  on  all  sides  to  a vast  e.\pause 
of  ocean,  every  wind  brings  rain,  nnd  thus  hardly  a day 
passes  in  which  the  country  is  not  drenched  by  heavy 
showers,  which  sometimes  last  for  several  days  together. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  not  having  sufllciont  slope  to 
carry  olF  such  an  abundance  of  moisture,  i*  converted  into 
on  immense  swamp.  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  main- 
tains a most  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  the  great  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  annually  reproduced  unil  de- 
composer!, increases  the  miasma  which  exhales  from  i 
sw  ampy  soil  under  the  influence  of  a vertical  sun. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandingo  Bay  some  hillj 
commence,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains, and  extend  in  a continuuus  chain  as  far  west  a*  a line 
drawn  across  the  Isthmus  from  Port  Liiuonc.*  to  the  town  of 
Panama,  a distance  of  about  60  miles.  These  hills  advancu 
close  to  the  shore*  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  they  sur- 
round the  town  of  Puerto  Velo,  but  they  remain  a few  miles 
distant  from  the  Pacific,  ami  aro  separated  I’nun  it  by  a level 
prairie  destitute  of  trees.  These  hills  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  (he  Isihimis,  but  they  aro  ilividt-d  longitudi- 
nally into  two  ridge#,  between  which  lies  the  \ alley  of  the 
river  Chagres.  The  southern  ridge  doe*  not  exceed  I QUO 
or  1100  feel  in  height,  but  iho  northern  riH?s  much  higher, 
esjKfcinlly  east  of  Puerto  Velo-  These  hills  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  and  almost  iuii>enetrahle  forests.  Thy 
volley  of  the  river  Chagres  is  rather  narrow,  but  the  river 
itself  is  navigable  to  a considerable  extent.  [Ch.vcrk.]  The 
climate  in  this  portion  of  the  Isthmus  differs  cousiderably  m 
the  north  and  in  the  south.  At  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  northern 
coast,  the  rains  arc  almost  coniimml,  and  generally  desren*! 
in  torrents,  a circumstance  vrhich  renders  that  place  very' 
unhealthy.  -\t  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
seaiwns  are  regular.  In  April  the  weather  becomes  domly 
about  noon,  but  after  drizzling  fur  half  an  hour  it  clears  up. 
In  May,  from  nine  to  eleven  o’clock,  it  is  dull  with  slight 
rains,  but  the  afternoon  is  fine.  In  June  there  is  rain 
every  morning  and  evening,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
fair.  As  the  H>ason  advances,  the  rains  gradually  increase, 
and  aro  incessant  during  July,  August,  September,  nnd 
October.  In  November  tlio  nights  are  always  rainy  and 
cloudy,  but  during  the  days  the  sky  begins  to  break.  In 
December  the  weather  improves,  and  in  January,  February, 
ami  March  a shower  of  rain  is  as  uncommon  a.*  a beam  of 
sunshine  in  the  other  season  of  the  year.  The  valley  of  th,> 
Chagres  seem*  (o  partake  rather  of  the  climate  of  Panama 
than  of  that  of  Puerto  Velo.  At  Panama  the  thermometer 
in  the  rainy  season  is  62*  during  the  night  and  b?”  durine 
the  day  ; but  the  winil#  being  at  that  season  variable  and 
cool,  there  is  no  stagnation  in  tbo  atmosphere,  though  tho 
rain  is  incos'^ant.  In  the  dry  season  the  temperature  rises 
to  90'  and  oven  93*  in  tho  day-time,  nnd  tUo  days  arc  very 
sultry,  inasmuch  as  calms  prevail  at  that  season ; but  tho 
land-winds  at  night  are  cool,  coming  chielly  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains;  and  the  climate  may  be  callcHl  generally 
healthy,  ihuugh  a considerable  mortality  somutimes  occurs. 

West  of  a lino  drawn  from  the  viciuiiv  of  Panama  to  tho 
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Bay  of  Lirooncs  begins  tbo  third  region  of  (ho  Isthmus, 
wind)  extends  westward  on  (he  Carihlwan  Sea  to  the  rocky 
island  called  Escudo  do  Vei.-mua,  and  on  the  Paciiic  to  the 
innermost  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Poriia,  a distance  of  about 
80  miles.  This  country  exhibits  different  nalurnl  features. 
It  is,  pro|H*rly  sjK-'aking,  a plain  which  rises  from  both 
oeeims  wiili  u very  gentle  ascent  tovianls  the  middle  of  the 
isthmus.  Numerous  isolated  lulls  however,  rising  from 
300  to  600  feet  above  their  base,  arc  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain.  These  hills  occur  much  more  frequently 
towurds  (he  cxtreinitivs  of  the  region  near  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Velo  und  the  table  land  of  Veragua;  in  the  middle 
of  the  n^ion  arc  plains  of  considcrahlu  extent,  csiiccmlly 
between  the  towns  of  Chagres  and  Chorrura;  on  these 
jdaiiis  some  isolaleil  ridges  of  hilU  of  inconsiderable  height 
occur.  The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  but  the 
piain.s  and  low  grounds  which  surround  (hoio  arc  savannahs 
or  prairies,  desiituteof  trees,  but  covcreil  with  grass,  which 
supplies  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ami  horses. 
Thuui'h  the  vegetation  of  this  region  is  generally  much  le?s 
vigorous  than  in  iho  country  farther  cast,  there  aic  several 
cnliivuted  tracts  and  others  w hich  may  be  cultivated.  The 
climate  also  is  much  more  healthy,  especially  on  the  slope 
towards  the  Pacifle,  which  in  climate  und  season  e.xactly  re- 
M'mblcK  tliu  country  sunounding  the  town  of  Panama. 
Till-  country  along  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  8ca  is  far 
less  healthy,  ami  the  season  much  more  irregular.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  the  southern  districts  are  comparatively 
thickly  settled,  while  the  northern  are  nearly  uninhabited. 
Tlie  priueipal  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Trinidad  und  the 
Caymitu  or  Chorroro.  The  Trinidad  enters  the  Chagres 
about  24  ludes  from  its  mouth,  after  a course  of  nlmut  GO 
miles.  It  rises  near  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Chorrera.  and  is  n.ivigable  in  the  groaiciit  part  of  its 
course  as  far  up  as  the  town  of  Capua.  Traversing  the 
Isthmus  III  a diagonal  line  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
tbo  ugriculturul  produce  of  the  more  inhabited  districts 
is  conveyed  by  this  river  to  Chagres.  The  Caymilo  or 
Clpjriera  is  formed  by  several  petty  streams  which  descend 
ftum  the  eastern  declivity  oftlic  table-land  of  Veragua,  and 
though  its  course  is  short,  it  is  navigable  to  the  tow*n 
of  Chorrera.  There  is  a harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  the 
anchorage  is  bad  and  exposed. 

'West  of  this  region  is  the  table-land  (mesa)  of  Veragua. 
Its  eastern  ascent  is  formed  by  projecting  mountains  of  great 
elevation,  rising  abruptly,  and  frcmiently  exhibiting  an 
iilmo»t  ]>crpcmiicular  face  of  bare  rock.  The  surface  of  the 
table-land  itself  is  very  uneven,  and  several  summits  on  it 
rise  to  a great  height.  The  Peak  de  Vera^ia  is  slated  to 
uUairt  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  M.^a-Ievcl.  In  some  places 
Imwcvcr  lliere  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  general 
elevation  of  this  table-land  uhove  the  sca-levcl  is  supposed 
to  be  between  30o0  and  4U0U  feet.  It  approaches  the 
Caribbean  Sea  within  a few  miles,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a narrow  and  slightly  hilly  tract  Bui  on  the  side 
of  ttio  Pacific  (he  mountnms  appnvach  close  to  the  sea, 
an<l  between  the  Gulf  of  P.irita  und  the  Bay  of  Montijo 
project  in  a wide  and  muuntninuus  ])cninsula  into  the  Pa- 
cific. This  peninsula  terminates  in  the  capes  called 
Punia  Mala  and  Punia  Mariata.  \Vc  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  region,  but  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  much  mure  populous  than  the  lower  )>art  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  must  he  presumed  that  it  is  favourable 
to  agriculture  und  to  the  health  of  the  inhabiianU.  This 
last  circumstance  is  due  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face oIkivu  the  irca-lovwl.  Thu  rivers  which  descend  from  this 
tablu-Iand  arc  intorruplod  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  bring 
down  great  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  de- 
posit at  their  months.  All  these  rivers  accordingly  have  a 
bsr.  With  a very  few  1‘uot  of  water  on  it,  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  receiving  vessels  abivc  100  tons  burden. 

The  most  western  portion  of  (he  Isthmus  of  Punam6  be- 
gins at  the  wuatern  declivity  of  the  table  land  of  Veragua, 
imd  extends  to  the  buutidary-liiie  of  Cential  Amenea. 
This  line  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Chic.)  or  Monkey  Point,  and  teiniinalcs  on  the  Pacific  at 
Punia  Huruca.  This  region  is  rather  more  than  100  miles 
from  v.i'l  to  West,  and  about  7ii  miles  from  north  to  stmth. 
The  noilhern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Chiriqut  I-agoon,  a 
sheet  of  water  9U  or  100  mdu:v  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  on  an  average  twenty  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from 
tlie  Caribbean  Sc,i  by  a series  of  low,  swampy,  and  wooded 
islands,  between  which  there  arc  three  deep  passages  for 


ressolt.  The  most  commodious  of  these  passages  is  tho 
roost  eastern,  near  a longue  of  land  projecting  from  the 
continent  It  is  called  Cliiriqui  Mouth,  and  may  be  navi- 
gated by  the  largest  vessels.  Farther  west  is  the  entrance, 
called  Boca  del  Toro  (Bull's  Mouth),  which  is  only  18  feet 
deep,  and  narrow,  but  of  easy  access.  The  most  western, 
called  Boca  del  Dragon  (Dragon's  Mouth),  is  aUo  narrow-, 
but  veiy  deep.  The  middle  portion  of  the  lagoon  is  occu- 
pied by  low  woody  inlands,  but  at  each  extremity  a con- 
siderable space  is  free  from  islands,  und  affords  excellent 
anchorage,  as  the  lagoon  is  deep,  and  the  awell  of  tlm  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  is  broken  by  the  intervening  islands.  The 
country  contiguous  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon, 
for  a distance  of  about  *2t)  miles,  is  low  and  swampy,  tho 
soil  being  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  alluvium  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  inundations  during  the  rainy  season. 
.’\t  the  buck  of  this  low  tract,  which  is  generally  wooded, 
the  country  ri»es,  and  though  it  contains  plums  of  some 
extent,  it  continues  to  rise  gradually  for  4U  or  60  miles  from 
ihu  lagoon,  where  it  is  bordomd  by  a continuous  ridge  of 
high  ground.  This  chain,  which  is  called  the  Cabecares 
Mounlatns,  may  be  between  410U  and  6000  fret  above  tho 
scu-ievcl,  but  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width,  being  only 
ubout  600  yanls  across  in  its  upper  part,  which  extends  in 
nearly  a straight  line  without  nny  peaked  summits.  Tho 
southern  s|o]io  of  this  ridge  is  much  more  rapid,  occupying 
only  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  terminating  on  the  Pacific 
in  tolerably  level  tracts,  which  however  are  many  fret  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  country  north  of  the  Ca- 
becares Mountains  is  one  continuous  forest  of  luHy  trees, 
but  along  the  Pacific  (here  are  several  wuo<l)ess  tracts.  It 
is  only  in  the  lust-nientiuncd  district  that  the  whites  havo 
formed  a few  establishments,  the  extensive  country  north  of 
the  Cabecares  Mountains  being  in  pusses&iun  of  the  native 
tribes,  especially  the  Valientes.  Tins  mav  be  attributed  to 
the  climate,  which  on  the  coast  of  the  I’aciQr  resembles 
that  of  Panama,  being  subject  to  regular  changes  of  the 
st'O-Hms,  and  thcrerore  healthy.  But  the  low  country  about 
the  Lagoon  of  Cliiriqui  is  drenched  with  min  nearly  all  the 
year  rouud:  the  mure  elevated  tract  however  between  it 
and  the  Chibecarcs  Moiintuins  has  more  regular  weather,  and 
is  considered  tolerably  healthy.  The  numerous  rivers 
which  run  from  the  northern  slo|ie  of  the  mountains  into 
tho  Chiriqui  Lagoon  arc  impeded  by  many  rapids  and  ca- 
taracts until  they  reach  the  low  country,  where  their  course 
is  gentle,  and  where  they  may  be  navigated  by  large  boats; 
but  they  bavo  bars  across  their  mouths,  with  little  water  on 
them. 

Produclioru. — ^Tbis  isthmus  is  very  rich  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Lloyd  has  given  a list  of  96  trees,  useful  as  tim- 
ber, dye-woods,  or  for  cabinet-work  and  domestic  purposes. 
Some  of  them  bear  eatable  fruits.  It  also  produces  all  tho 
fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  cultivatcQ  in  other  intertro- 
pical  countries.  Tlie  cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  Indian 
corn.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee 
and  cacao  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption ; a small 
quantity  of  tho  latter  is  exported.  Tho  caoutchouc  tree, 
milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vacak  sun^ttarilla,  and  vanilla  plant 
grow  in  tho  woods.  The  Styrax  oj^cina/it  is  very  abundant, 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.  Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are 
reared  in  those  districts  where  there  arc  natural  prairies  or 
savannahs.  The  woods  are  inhabited  by  numerous  wild 
animals:  tiger-cats,  which  seldom  exce^  the  sixe  of  a 
small  Newfoundland  dog;  lions,  bears,  racoons;  sajinoc, 
or  a species  of  wild  boars,  which  are  frequently  met  ;n 
droves,  and  attack  men  ; deer;  conejos,  which  arc  somewliat 
like  our  rabbits,  but  larger;  hosts  of  monkeys  ; wild  tur- 
keys, lioth  black  and  coloured,  und  many  other  birds.  The 
sea  abounds  with  fish,  csi^H.-ciaUy  sharks,  which  are  eaten, 
alligators,  and  turtle.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  snakes 
and  poisonous  reptiles  for  which  (be  Isthmus  was  formerly 
noted  exist  in  great  number.  There  are  gold-mines  in  the 
mountains  near  Buertu  Velo.  but  their  pr^uce  is  itisigntfi- 
cant.  Gold  is  al-4>  said  to  be  found  on  the  northern  de- 
chvitv  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and  in  tlie  country  of 
the  Valientes.  Cop)>er  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  tin  and 
mercury  are  staled  to  occur. 

/Vr7rr«/  Divhiont;  Harbours;  T'oitm#.— The  Isthmus 
constitutes  one  of  the  dt^partraenis  of  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  that  of  htmo,  and  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
tho  province  of  Paimnui,  which  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries east  of  the  tablc-Und  of  Veragua,  and  the  province  of 
Veragua,  which  extemls  over  tho  table-land  of  Uuit  name 
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•ml  the  country  south  of  tho  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  to  the  boun- 
dan'-lmo  of  Central  America.  Tho  province  of  Panami  is 
sulKlividod  into  six  and  that  of  Veragua  into  foor  can- 
tons. 

The  coast  along  tho  Caribbean  Sea  from  tho  Bay  of  Can- 
dciana,  into  which  the  river  Atmto  falls,  to  tho  Bay  of  Man- 
dingo,  duos  not  present  a sinuie  liarbour  for  largo  vessels. 
It  IS  lined  by  a continuous  scries  of  smull  keys,  or  rocky 
islands  lying  from  half  a miio  to  a mile  from  the  continent. 
The  inner  passage  thus  formed  is  full  of  coral  rocks  and 
reefs  but  the  water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  easily  seen  and 
avoided  in  the  day-time.  Otherwise  a vessel  finds  safe  an- 
chorage there,  except  during  the  prevalence  uf  the  north- 
western  winds  (from  December  to  April),  as  the  swell  of 
tho  sea  is  broken  by  the  islands.  The  Brst  harlMiur  winch 
occurs  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Puerto  Bello,  or  Veto,  which 
is  about  two  miles  lung,  and  on  an  average  lOUO  yards  wide. 
It  is  of  considerable  depth,  and.  being  surrounded  by  high 
hilts  and  mountains  affords  e.xccllcnt  and  safe  anchorage 
for  vessels.  Though  it  oium  was  a place  of  great  Irade,  it  is 
now  rarely  visited,  on  account  of  its  excessive  unlicalihiness. 
The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  tho  har- 
bour, rtmaisls  of  one  long  street  with  a few  ^h(Jrt  streets 
branching  off  w here  the  ground  w ill  admit  of  tlicm.  It  is 
surroundt^  by  mountains  covered  with  dense  forests:  it 
contained,  in  18'27,  not  more  than  l]‘2i  inhabitants  negroes 
and  mulattocs.  About  2U  miles  farther  west  isihe  BayufLi- 
mones,  or  Puerto  do  Naos,  which  has  an  entrance  five  mdes 
wide,  free  from  danger.  It  is  several  miles  deep,  and  se- 
veral projecting  i>oinU  on  its  western  aide  afford  seimre  and 
Commodious  anchorage  within  them,  cspociuUy  the  inner- 
most. which  is  at  present  considered  as  the  harbour.  The 
climate  is  comparnlivolv  healthy,  but  it  is  not  visited,  tho 
surrounding  country  being  uninhabited.  A few  miles 
farther  west  is  the  harbour  of  Chagres,  a little  sandy  bay, 
which  is  only  open  to  westerly  winds,  and  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  uf  the  river  of  the  same  name.  A ledge  of  rocks 
runs  across  its  mouth,  with  nut  more  than  15  feet  of  water 
in  the  deepest  place,  and  in  many  rising  even  to  the  sur- 
face. Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  no  vessel 
drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  can  enter  the  harbour.  i 
Farther  westward  there  U no  harbour,  oxc^ipt  those  afforded 
by  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 

The  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ore  all  within 
the  Gulf  of  Panama.  There  appears  to  be  no  port  west  of 
Punia  Mala.  The  opening  of  the  Gulf  uf  Panama  is  be- 
tween Punta  Francisco  Salano  on  tho  continent  of  South 
America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it  is  about  15U  miles  wide, 
which  breadth  it  preserves  for  about  10  miles  northward, 
when  it  begins  to  contract.  In  the  northern  and  narrower 
portion  of  the  bay  thero  is  a group  of  islands,  called  Archi- 
pelago de  las  Perlas,  on  account  uf  the  powrls  which  were 
formerly  procured  in  theadjacentseuin  great  abundance,  and 
■till  are  taken  to  a considerable  amount.  The  largest  of 
these  islands,  called  Isla  del  Key,  rises  to  a con<iderablc  ele- 
vation. Must  of  the  rivers  w-hich  fall  into  this  bay  admit 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  They  have  indeerl  bars 
across  their  mouths,  on  which  there  is  rarely  mure  lliaii 
two  feet  of  water  at  low  tides,  but  as  tho  tides  in  this  bay 
rise  18  feet,  the  bars  may  be  parsed  at  higli-waler,  and  in- 
side of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The  rivers  which  are 
sumetiine.H  visited  by  vessels  aro  the  river  Pacom,  about 
18  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Pauam^,  and  the  Kio  Grande, 
which  enters  the  sea  abuut  two  miles  west  of  that  town. 

Panama  is  the  priucipal  trading-place  on  this  bay. 
It  stands  on  a tongue  of  land  sha})ed  nearly  like  a spear 
bead,  extending  a considerable  distance  out  to  sea.  and  gra- 
dually swelling  towards  the  middle.  Tho  princitial  streets 
extend  across  (ho  pcnin.sula  frum  sea  to  sea.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  substan- 
tially built,  and  the  larger  houses  have  courts  or  yo/ior. 
Tho  public  edifices  are,  a beautiful  cathedral,  four  convents, 
a nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  and  a c<jllege.  As  the  sloping 
shores  contiguous  to  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands 
are  dry  at  low-water  to  n considerable  distance,  tho  anchor- 
age IS  about  6 or  7 miles  distant,  where  it  is  prutcctcd  by  a 
number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Penco, 
a name  which  is  also  applied  to  the  harbour.  These  isluiids 
are  high  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kind, 
including  excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  from  most  of 
them.  Ill  1827  the  town  had  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.  It 
carried  on  a considerable  trade  with  several  of  the  ports  of  ; 
South  America,  especially  with  Guayaquil.  ' 


In  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus,  west  of  Panama,  there  are 
several  considerable  towns.  The  town  uf  Chorrera,  on  the 
hanks  uf  the  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  has  4000  inhabitanu. 
NaiH  has  a population  uf  42C2,  and  Ijoa  Santos  of  4318. 
These  two  places  oro  near  tho  shores  of  tho  Bay  of 
Panam4,  but  have  no  harbours.  In  the  province  of  Vera- 
gun,  the  capital,  Santiago  do  Veragua.  had.  in  1822,  4568 
inhabitants;  the  town  of  La  Mesa,  4451;  and  Santiago  de 
Alange,  261 1. 

InhabiUintt  and  Population.— X great  portion  of  the 
Isthmus,  perhaps  one-third,  is  still  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  aborigines.  Tlieso  tribes  occupy  buth  extremities 
of  the  Isthmus.  Nearly  the  whole  uf  the  Isthmus  east  of 
I the  Buy  of  Mandingo  is  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 

' compruheiideil  under  the  collective  npjiellatiuii  of  Mandingo 
j ur  San  Blus  Indmns.  Roberts  thinks  that  they  arc  a race 
I of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  other  natives  on  tho 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He 
describes  them  as  much  shorter  m stature,  few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding five  feel  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a full 
chest  and  broad  shoulders,  and  foreheads  low  and  rather 
Hut.  Ttu.'ir  eyes  are  small,  and  generally  of  a black  ur 
dark  brown  culour,  itioir  cheek-bones  bruail  and  full,  and 
their  lips  not  very  thick.  Among  them  ho  found  some 
Albinos,  who  had  been  oTiserunl  by  earlier  travellers. 
They  arc  an  active  hardy  race  of  people,  very  jealous  of  their 
indejiendcnce.  ami  hostile  to  the  whites  whu  liavu  setiled 
near  them.  The  men  do  not  go  nake<l:  the  women  aru 
clothed  ill  wrappers  of  blue  baftas,  or  striped  cotton,  reach- 
ing- from  the  breast  to  a little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
They  cultivate  plantains,  bananas,  maize,  and  maudioct-a, 
though  (ho  udjacont  sea  and  ihu  rivers  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  the  forests  in  eatable  animals.  They  also 
rear  many  fowls. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  which  surrounds  the 
Chiriqui  I.uigoon,  is  inhabiU’d  by  the  Valicntes,  a collective 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  different  tribes  inhabiting 
tliat  part  of  the  country.  They  are  much  taller  than  the 
Mandingo  Indians,  and  seem  to  have  mode  greater  progress 
ill  civilization.  Their  dress  formerly  consist^  of  a covering 
made  of  a sort  of  tree-bark,  six  or  seven  feel  long,  and  about 
five  feet  wide,  with  a hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit  the 
head;  but  they  have  now  jiorlly  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  many  of  them  put  on  a complete  European  suit. 
Their  extensive  plantain-grounds,  maize-fields  and  man- 
diocca  plantations  exhibit  a groat  deal  of  industry  and  care ; 
and  among  other  things  they  plant  the  cacao-tree,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  extensively  used. 

The  population  of  those  pnrt.s  of  the  Isthmus  in  which 
European  settlements  have  l>eeii  made  consists  chiefly  of 
niulattoes  and  negroes,  the  number  <>f  whites  being  compa- 
ratively small,  except  in  Panama  and  in  the  larger  towjis. 
This  however  applies  chiefly  to  the  province  uf  Paiiamu. 
According  to  a census  taken  in  1822.  the  •lepartnicnl  of 
Istiuo  cuiitaincd  a pupulatiou  of  101,550 individuals, viz.: — 


)*T«*lu(*e  uf  Panaiaa. 

Ptv^laca  uf  Vensua. 

Canton  uf  Darien  ..  1,172 

Canton  of  Santiago. . 14,170 

„ Puerto  Velo  2.425 

„ Remciiios  5,010 

„ Punam.^  ..  16,724 

„ I.aMe.'ta..  8,722 

„ Chorrera..  7,411 

„ Alange  ..  7,465 

„ Nain  ..  17,108 



„ Los  Santos  21,348 

35,367 

66.188 

Commerce.— Tho  countries  inhabited  by  the  Mamhngo 
and  Valieutes  Indians  are  annually  visited  by  several  vessels 
from  Jamaica,  which  export  considerable  quantities  of 
tortoiseshell,  sarsaparilla,  and  fustic,  and  also  some  cucau; 
they  import  manufactured  cotton  goods,  cutlass-blades,  and 
a variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  port  of  Chagres  is 
annually  visited  by  from  thirty  to  forty  European  ve»«ls. 
which  bring  manufactured  articles  and  wines,  which  aro 
mostly  paid  for  in  bullion  brought  from  tho  countries  uf 
South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  to  which  parts  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  are  shipped  at  Paiiani4.  Tlw 
harbour  of  Panami  is  usually  visited  by  about  thirty  ves^els, 
mostly  from  Giiayaciuil.  Larnbajwjue,  and  Callao.  They 
import  sugar  for  tho  consumption  of  the  country,  and 
bullion  and  cacao  for  rc  exportation.  Theac  goods  are 
transported  either  ou  mules  or  by  the  natives  on  their 
shoulders  from  Panami  to  Cruces,  on  the  Chagres  river, 
where  they  are  embarked  in  boats,  and  go  down  the  rivet 
to  Chagres 
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If  a canal  for  lartte  vessels  coulJ  l>e  made  across  any  part 
of  tliU  Isthmus,  n»t  only  tliu  conunnnicatton  iK-twccn  Europe 
and  the  countries  of  America  bordering  on  the  PticiQu  would 
be  much  facdituleth  but  vessels  bimiiil  for  China  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  would  preior  a 
vuj  a^e  which,  besides  beini;  niucli  shorter  than  that  rouml 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  have  tho  advantage  of  a 
continual  favourable  wind  Uho  trades).  The  execution  of 
such  a canal  has  repeatedly  Inrcn  suggested : and  Mr.  Lloyd 
wxs  sent,  in  lt!>27.  by  Bidtvar,  then  president  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  to  survey  the  country,  with  a view  of  improving 
the  communication  across  the  IsUmius.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
what  lie  has  written  on  the  subject,  does  not  sp<-ak  of  a 
canal,  probably  because  in  the  then  circumstanct's  of  the 
republic  of  (Columbia  it  was  an  enterprise  i|uitu  out  of  the 
qtwr,lion.  His  description  of  the  country  however  shows 
tiiat  it  may  be  considered  next  to  impossible  to  niaku  suidi 
a vanal  across  tlio  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  op]Hwnte 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  It  appears  that  though  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  the  c.xecution  of  such  a work  in  the  surface  aud 
soil  which  could  not  be  overcome,  the  climaio  is  so  un- 
healthy, that  the  lives  of  many  thuusauds  would  be  sacrificed, 
and  probably  tho  mortality  among  tho  workmen  would 
soon  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  If  a cnnal  for  large 
vessels  across  the  Isthmus  is  practicable,  it  can  only  be  made 
Weal  of  tlie  mountains  u'liicli  liu  btdweun  P.inamu  and 
Puerto  Veto,  perhaps  along  tho  line  which  Mr.  Lhnd 
nruposcs  for  improving  the  coinmunii-aliun  between  tlm 
Ciiibbeaii  Sea  and  Panamiu  This  line  would  begin  at 
Uniunes,  or  Navy  Bay.  about  five  miles  oa>t  of  Cliagrci, 
which,  though  uninhabited,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  ami 
might  easily  be  tnucii  improved.  From  this  place  he  ]>ro- 
)>o^cs  a canal  to  be  made  to  the  banks  of  ibu  river  Chagies, 
winch  is  unlv  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  harbour ; and  as 
the  intervening  trad  is  a level,  the  canal  could  prolmbly  be 
made  without  lucks.  Hiat  river  would  then  be  ascended 
to  its  jimcliou  with  tho  Trinidad  river,  and  the  latter  to  a 
place  where  its  shores  on  Iho  south  bank  are  well  suited 
for  being  ounveried  into  wliarfs  and  landing-places,  and 
thcncc  finally  to  Paiiatou  or  Cliorrera  by  a railroad.  It  may 
1)0  nup{Kiscd  that  if  u more  minute  survv)  were  made  of  ibis 
country  with  the  view  of  making  a canal  across  tho  whole 
isthmus,  a struighter  and  shorter  lino  might  lie  discovered. 
Mr.  Llovd  observes  that  the  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21*22  feet;  and 
that  the  difTercnco  between  the  extreme  elevation  and  de- 
pressiun  occasionally  amounts  to  *27'44  feet.  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Chagres,  the  mean  elevation  of  tho  tide  is 
otily  1*16  fed.  The  water  at  high-water  mark  in  the  At- 
lantic is  12'56  feet  lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

Hhlory. — Columbus,  in  liU  fourth  voyage,  being  in  search 
of  a stiait  which  would  conduct  him  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
discovered  tho  whole  coast  between  Ca]»e  Gracias  u Dios 
and  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Veto  m 1502  and  1503.  He  in- 
tended to  plant  a small  colony  upon  the  river  Helen  in 
Veragua,  but  was  prevented  by  the  insubo'dinatiun  of  his 
crew  from  making  the  first  lifuro))can  seUlemcnt  on  the 
continent  of  .America.  This  was  done  in  J5lli  by  Nufiex 
dc  BallK>a,who  built  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien:  and  in  151*2.  in  traversing  tho  Isthmus,  he  discover- 
ed the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  is  very  unhealthy,  Pedrarias  Davila  removed 
the  colony  from  Santa  Miiria  to  ranamfi ; and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  quest  of  gold,  soon  spread  over  the  Isthmus, 
and  settled  at  several  places.  When  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment divided  its  .American  possessions  into  large  provinces, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  incorporated  into  the  vice- 
rovalty  of  Granorla.  The  settlements  on  this  Isthmus  wcio 
frequently  taken  and  plundered  by  tho  Buccaneers,  espe- 
cially by  Henry  Morgan.  [BfCCA.VKKRS.]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  prescMit  century  tins  Spaiii-sh  colonies  on  the  Ticrra 
Firmu  obtained  their  independence  after  a long  and  bloody 
struggle,  am!  the  Isthmus  of  Panami  then  formed  first  a 
department  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  afterwards 
of  New  (Trunada,  under  the  name  of  Istino. 

(Lloytl.  in  the  Pi^iA«');>Aicu/  Transtitrliont  for  18.10,  and 
the  London  G^’<grai>hiral  Journal,  vol.  i. ; Ulloa’s  Voyagt; 
to  South  America ; Robcrl>»’s  Xurralire  of  Voyufies  and 
Eix'urnions  on  the  East  Coast  and  Interior  qf  Central 
America:  Haich’s  Shrlches  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and 
IWuA 

PANATHEN.1EA  inncnO^cnw),  the  greatest  of  the  .Athe- 
nian feslivals,  was  celebrated  iu  honuurof  Athena  (Mmerva) 


as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city  CAOfivti  woXcdc).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  institulcil  by  Erielhonius  son  of  Hophoistus 
(Harpoci  ai.,  )lrt»'<»0.),  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Athe- 
mea  (’AOrjii'aia) ; but  it  obtained  the  name  of  Panailiena-u 
m the  time  ofThuseus,  in  conMNiuenco  of  hia  uniting  tnl6 
one  slute  the  different  independent  states  into  which  .-Attica 
bad  been  previously  dividud.  (Paus.,viii.,  2,s.  1 ; PluU  Tins., 
c.  20  ; Tliucyd.,  li.  15.) 

There  were  two  Athenian  festivals  which  had  the  name 
of  Punaihcnsua ; one  of  which  was  called  the  Groat  Paiia* 
ihemca  (/iiydXa  IlaeaO^vaia),  which  was  celebrated  oitce  in 
every  five  years  with  very  great  maKnificence,  and  aitractetl 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece;  mid  the  other,  the  I.o:ss 
Panathempa  f/nvpd  llat’aBi)t>aia),  which  uoa  celebrated  every 
year  in  the  Pirmus.  (Ilarpocnit.,  /or.  ci2. ; Flalo, 
i.  1.)  When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  of  the  festival 
of  iliu  Puimthenaia,  it  is  sometimes  diilicult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  but  when  the  Puiialheiuea 
is  spoken  of  by  itself,  aiul  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
murk  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Groat  Pana- 
theiima  is  meant;  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  hy  Herodotus 
(V.  56)  and  Demosthenes  (Ih  Fuls.  Leg.,  p.  394). 

The  Great  Punaihenica  was  celebrated  on  the  *2tttli  day  of 
IlccalomlaHin  (Proclu.-i,  quoted  by  Clinton,  liut.  Hell., 
p.  3'25bthc  first  of  the  .Athenian  months,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Ilemosihenes  tC.  Tim>>er.,  p.  ion,  709),  who 
places  it  after  the  12th  day  of  the  motilli.  There  is  cotiki- 
dcrable  dispute  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  Less  Panathcnxa 
was  celebrated.  Moursius  places  its  celebration  in  Thur- 
geliuii,  the  clevcuth  of  the  Alhetiian  moiulis;  but  Peiiius 
and  Corsini,  in  Hecalutnbson.  Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  ex- 
atuitied  the  subject  at  eonsiderablu  length  (Fa^t.  IJeil.,  p. 
3.T2-.3.15),  supports  the  upiiiiun  of  Meursms;  and  it  does  not 
appear  nuprooable  that  the  Iatss  Punalhena?ii  was  celebrated 
in  the  sumo  month  as  the  Great,  ami  was  perhaps  umitiorl 
in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred.  The  ctlo- 
bruliun  of  the  Great  Panathena’a  only  lasted  one  day  m the 
time  of  Hipparchus  tThucyd.,  vi.  56) ; but  it  was  continued 
in  later  times  for  miveral  days. 

.At  both  of  the  Panalhcnroa  there  were  gymnastic  games 
(Pmd., /»//«?«„  iv.  42;  Pollux,  viii.  93).  among  wliiA  llio 
torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  In  the  limo 
of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  the  Ivcss  Panatbena?a  a 
toreh-iBcc  on  horseback.  (Plato,  De  Hep.,  i.  I.)  .At  tlm 
Great  Panuihetm’.n  there  was  alko  a niusical  contosi,  and  a 
recitation  of  (he  Homeric  poems  by  rhapnidists.  (Lycurg.,  C. 
Leocr.,  p.  209.)  The  victors  m these  cuiilesls  were  row  ardeil 
with  vessels  of  sacred  oil.  (Pind.,  A>wi.,x.  64,  and  Scholia ; 
Schol.  on  Sriifi.  OeiL  Ctd.,  098.) 

The  most  celebruled  part  however  of  the  Great  Panalhc- 
naic  feslivul  was  the  solemn  procession  inofinii),  m which 
the  Pcplus  (lltv.Xoc)  or  sacreil  robe  uf  Aihuna  was  earned 
through  the  Ceramicus  and  other  principal  parts  of  the  city 
to  the  Parthenon,  and  Mispemled  before  (he  statue  of  the  god- 
dess within,  lliis  Peplus  was  coveied  wjth  embroidery 
tvotsiXpara,  Plato,  Futhyph-.  c.  6 ),  on  which  was  represented 
the  Baltic  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  es|icciatly  the  exploits 
of  Zeus  anti  Athemi  (Plato,  lm\  cit. ; Eurip.,  Ilrcnf/.,  46S), 
and  also  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  in  (he  Atlie  my- 
thology, whence  .Arislojdianes  speaks  of*  men  worthy  of  this 
land  andof  the  Peplus.  [ICquit-,  564.)  Tlic  embroidery  was 
worked  hy  young  virgins  of  tho  noblest  families  in  Aihemi 
(called  ipynirrij  fli),  of  whom  1\i  ^ were  superintendents,  with 
the  name  of  Am-phora*.  When  the  festival  wa*  celebrated, 
the  Pi  plui  was  brought  down  from  tho  .Ai*rc|ioli8,  where  it 
had  been  worked,  and  was  suspondcl  like  a »ail  upon  a ship 
(Pans.,  xxix.  1,  s.  I),  which  was  then  drawn  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  city.  The  procession  wliirh  acemo- 
paniefl  it  consisted  of  persons  uf  all  a^es  nml  both  sexes,  of 
foreigners  resident  at  .Athens  as  well  os  of  cilixens.  The 
old  men  carried  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  whence  they 
were  calUsl  ThaUi.-phori  («(iXXo^P«m),  and  the  young  men 
appeared  with  arms  in  their  hamls.  at  least  m the  time  of 
Hipparchus.  (Thucvd.,vi.  56.)  The  young  women  carried 
baskets  011  their  heads,  whence  they  were  culled  Canephori 
(rnoj^poi).  Tho  sncrificoR  were  very  numerouson  ihis  occa- 
sion. During  the  supremHcy  of  Athens  every  subject  stale 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  tho  festival.  (Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Xnh.,  3S.'».)  It  was  a season  of  general  joy;  even  prisoners 
were  accustomwl  to  bo  hbcratctl.  that  they  might  lake  part 
in  the  general  rejoicing.  (SebuL  on  Denio!.ih.  Timorr., 
184.)  Alter  the  balllo  of  Maratlion,  it  was  usual  for  tlie 
herald  at  the  Great  Panathetisa  to  pray  for  tho  good  of 
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tlio  PlatoMinft  as  well  os  of  the  Atheniai)s.  (Herod.,  vu 

m.) 

The  procGs-sion,  which  has  bcet>  flescrilxKl  above,  formcil 
the  subject  of  (ho  bas-reliefs  which  embellishe*!  the  outside 
of  (be  temple  of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  tho  Paiiathcnaic  frieze,  'iliu  blocks  of 
marble  uf  wliich  this  hrieze  was  originally  coiiiposeil,  were 
three  foot  four  ini’bes  high,  and  they  formed  a connected 
scries  of  52-t  feel  in  length.  A cuiisiderublc  portion  of  this 
frieze,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  tho  antient 
works  of  art,  is  in  the  British  Museutn,  and  is  described 
in  the  ‘Elgin  Marbles,*  published  by  the  Society  fur  tho 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Kimwledgo,  vol.  i.,  p.  161  231. 

A full  and  detailed  account  of  this  festival  is  given  by 
Meursius,  in  a work  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed  in  tho 
seventh  volume  of  the  ‘Thesaurus’  of  Gronovius. 

PANAV.  [Philippink  Islands.] 

PANCAKE,  a thin  cako  of  batter  fric<l  or  baked  in  a 
pan.  Tho  annual  custom  of  frying  pancakes  (in  turn* 
ing  or  tossing  which  in  the  pan  there  was  usually  a good 
deal  of  pleasantry  in  tho  kitchen)  is  still  retained  in 
many  families  of  tho  better  sort  throughout  the  king- 
dom on  Shrove  Tuesrlay,  and  was  formerly  universal. 
The  church  bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  that  day,  to 
call  the  people  together,  in  Homan  Catholic  times,  for  tho 
purpose  of  confessing  tbeir  sins,  was  called  the  pancake-bell, 
a name  which  it  still  retains  in  some  places.  At  New- 
castlc-u|)on-TyMe.  Brand  says,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas 
church  is  tolled  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  on  this  day; 
shops  arc  immiNliately  shut  up.  odlres  closed,  and  all  kind 
of  business  ceases,  a little  carnival  ensuing  fur  tho  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Macaulcy,  in  hu  ‘ History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire.’  8vo.,  Lutidou,  17U1, 
p.  128,  says,  ‘On  Shrovo  Tuesday  a bell  rings  at  noon, 
which  is  meant  as  a signal  for  the  people  to  begin  frying 
their  pancakes.’ 

According  to  Brand  iPoindur  Antiq^  vol.  i.,  p.  73),  a kind 
of  pancake  feast  preceding  Lent  was  used  in  the  Greek 
church,  from  whence  we  may  probably  have  borrowed  it, 
with  pascho  eggs  and  other  such  ceremonies.  Tho 
Russes,  Hakluyt  says,  begin  their  LrfnU  always  eight  weeks 
liefore  Easter.  The  first  week  they  oat  eggs,  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter,  and  make  great  cheer  with  pancakes  and  such 
other  things.  [Shrovrtidr] 

PA'NChA-TANTRA,  a celebrated  collection  of  fables 
in  the  Sanscrit  hinguage.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  division 
into  five  Tuntrtu,  or  chapters,  which  are  headed — I,  mitra 
bhcdtx  (dissension  of  friends) ; 2,  mitra  yrapti  (act^uisilion 
of  friends);  .3,  haknlukiya  (inveterate  enmity;  lit.,  ‘the 
war  of  the  crow  {kiika)  and  the  owl  (uluka)  ,'  4,  hVjda  pra- 
tamana  (loss  of  advantage) ; 5,  aparikshita  cariti'a  (incon- 
sidorateness).  It  is  also  more  commonlv  known  in  India 
under  the  name  PiinrhnjHthhyiina  iptinchu-updkhyi^iiii), 

* tho  fixe  (collections  of ) stories.’  The  author  is  reputed  to 
have  been  Visimu-Sarmd,  and  the  collection  was  probably 
first  published  in  the  sixth  century  a.i>,  for  it  quotes  Vum- 
hamira,  who  did  not  write  (ill  a.i>.  -NO.  and  it  was  carried 
from  India  to  Persia  in  tho  reign  of  Nushirvan,  king  of 
Persia,  who  dic'd  a.d.  679. 

Barsuyeh,  the  physician  of  this  prince,  who  was  the  im- 
porter of  llie  Ptinrha  tantra^  got  it  translated  into  old  Per- 
sian. under  the  title  of  The  Fables  t\f  Ruipai  (in  Sanscrit, 
Vuiy^  priya,  * the  rriend  to  science,’  or*  the  physician').  In 
the  year  760  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  it  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  Abdallah  Kbn-MoknfTa.  under  iho  title  A'a/i/u  ra 
Damuna,  from  Karataka  and  Danumaka,  the  Sanscrit 
names  of  the  two  jackals  who  arc  the  chief  interlocutors  in 
tho  first  Tantra.  in  the  same  way  as  Sanjxvaka,  the  name 
of  tho  ox  who  falls  and  is  left  behind,  is  transformed  into 
Shamel,eh  in  the  Arabic  version.  From  this  Arabic  version, 
from  a Greek  translation  of  it  by  Siine>>n  Sethi,  about  the 
year  1089,  and  from  a Latin  translation  by  John  of  Capua, 
m the  thirteenth  century,  this  collection  of  fables  was  tran- 
ferred  to  all  the  languagesof  Europe,  and  most  of  the  stories 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  familiar  to  persons  conversant 
with  modern  literature;  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  faith- 
ful dog  killed  by  the  hasty  parent,  after  having  successfully 
guarded  the  life  of  her  child,  which  appears  in  most  Euro* 
t>ean  collections  of  fables,  and  also  forms  the  object  of  a 
uallad  (‘  Bath  Gellert  is  derived  from  the  story  of  the 
faithful  ichneumon  in  the  fifth  book  of  iho  Pdneha-iantra; 
and  on  incident  from  the  story  of  Dcvu'Sarmdt  in  Iho  first 


book,  appears  among  other  works  in  the  Ckevrux  cot//V#  of 
Guerin,  in  Maisiiiger’s  ‘ Guardian,’  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  ‘ Woman  plcoscHl.'  The  original  text  of  the 
Ptincha-iauira  has  not  yet  been  printwl,  but  there  U a 
Sanscrit  epitome  of  it,  known  by  the  name  IlitopmUfa  (the 
friendly  instruction),  which  is  tu  the  hands  of  alt  Sanscrit 
scholars,  and  has  been  translate*!  both  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins 
and  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  It  seems  that  the  Panckit  itvilra  was 
comiwsed  at  or  near  the  city  of  Mihilapur,  or  St.  Thom^, 
which  is  called  MihildrOpyam,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
book. 

In  Iho  * Transactions  of  the  Royal  A.siatic  Society,’  vol.  u 
p.  153,  there  is  an  admirable  * Analytical  Account  of  the 
Pdnchfi’tantni,  illustrated  with  occasional  translations^’  by 
Professor  Wilson. 

P-ANCRATIUM,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Amarylhdeip,  having  a funnel-shaped  flower  with  a long 
tube.  Six  superior  sepals,  and  as  many  stamens,  wliicb  are 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  a 12-clefi  membranous  cup.  PUlil 
single.  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  some  plant 
allie*!  to  Scilla  maritimit,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
out  by  botanists.  **The  name  is  now  applied  to  a genus  of 
ornamental  plants,  found  in  the  eauinoctial  parts  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  ami  of  which  ono  species 
extends  to  tho  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
mostly  highly  ornamental  plants  with  white  flowers,  many 
of  them  fragrant:  they  arc  commonly  cultivated  in  stoves, 
and  require  a mixture  of  light  loam  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  with  little  water  when  not  in  a growing  state. 

PA'NCRE.AS  is  a secreting  gland  situated  behind  (he 
stomach  and  extending  from  the  spleen  transversely  across 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  duoileiuim.  In  man  it  is  of  an 
elongated  and  slightly  flattened  form,  broadest  at  its  right 
extremity,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  the 
left.  It  is  of  a firm  consistence,  lobiilatcd.  and  very  similar 
in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  from  which  circumstance 
it  isnflen  called  llio  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
chiefly  rompohud  of  the  ramifications  of  the  main  duct, 
through  which  its  secretion  is  poured  into  tho  bile-duct,  or 
into  the  du(xlcnum  by  a separate  aperture  close  to  that  of 
the  bile-duct.  [Liver.]  The  trunk  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
soon  after  its  opening  into  the  end  of  the  bile-duct, 
or  into  the  duodenum,  dilates  and  passes  along  the  middle 
of  Iho  gland,  giving  off  on  each  side  numerous  branches, 
which,  again  and  again  dividing,  terminate*  in  minute  cells 
or  lobules,  which  arc  closed  on  all  sides,  and  aro  congregated 
in  bunches  to  form  the  principal  lobes  of  the  glands. 

Upon  the  walls  of  these  ducts  and  their  saccular  termi- 
nations the  blood-ves.vils  of  the  pancreas  ramify  and  form  a 
clo!»e  capillary  net-work,  throng!)  wliosc  walls  tho  peculiar 
secretion  is  poured.  This  is  a ropy,  slightly  acid,  and  opalinu 
fluid,  very  similar  to  saliva,  containing  a small  r|uantity  of 
albumen  and  some  other  animal  matters  in  solution.  It  is 
presumed  to  assist  in  tho  uflicc  uf  assimilating  the  food, 
w'hich,  just  before  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  adde<l,  has  been 
cumerlud  into  chyme  m the  stomach,  and  is  undergoing 
the  process  uf  conversion  into  chyle;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  its  function  is  at  present  unknown.  [DinESTiox.] 

Tho  pancreas  is  found  in  its  least  duvdoped  form  in  fish, 
in  some  of  which  it  consists  of  simple  or  slightly  branching 
tubes  or  sacs,  attached  to  tho  duodenum  very  near  its  com- 
mcnceiuenf,  and  commonly  called  api>endices  pyloric®.  In 
the  amphibia  and  birds  it  gradually  increases  in  the  com- 
plexity uf  its  arrangement,  and  it  is  most  compact  and  most 
liighly  developed  in  the  mammalia. 

Of  all  the  organs  in  tho  bcKly,  the  pancreas  is  probably 
the  lca»t  liable  to  disease,  and  those  from  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  to  have  suftered  are  not  indicated  during  life 
by  any  peculiar  symptoms. 

PANDA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Ailurus(F.  Cuv.). 

On  the  6th  November,  1821,  an  elaborate  description  of 
this  interesting  animal  by  General  Hardwicke  was  read  to 
the  Lilincan  Society  of  London.  Tho  publication  was  de- 
layed till  tho  author’s  return  to  England,  when  he  brought 
with  him  a second  skull  uf  the  ^ame  species  from  India. 
Whilst  the  paper  was  going  through  the  press,  he  found 
that  a description  and  figure  liad  been  recently  published  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier  in  his  Histoire  <ies  Mammi/eres,  under  tho 
name  uf  Ailuru*  fulgent,  and  the  Genoral’s  name  was 
therefore,  with  his  consent,  suppressed. 

Tlie  French  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  animal  to  M 
Duvaucel 
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Genene  Character. — Head  tubgloboic,  ffrcat ; /tw^swbro- 
tund ; chetki  tumid ; forehead  flat,  elongated,  broad ; tongue 
rather  rough;  enmt  short,  conical,  very  broad  ; rictue  mo- 
derate; rfxinarxum  obtuse;  nottriU  terminal;  eare  short, 
acute,  distant,  villous;  eyes  approximated  to  the  rhtnarium 
and  plac^  anteriorly ; marrV/u  intumescent;  sub- 

recondite  ; a few  white  vibristte.  Neck  short.  liodv  large, 
cylindrical.  olM^se,  clothed  with  a very  villous  under-fur.  and 
long,  equal,  rather  suf\  hairs,  downy  at  their  base.  Tait  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  very  lai^c  at  the  base,  cylindrical, 
subattenuate<l  at  the  tip  and  clothed  with  very  long  spread- 
ing hair.  Feet  plantigrade,  five-loed ; the  soles  ihicklv 
clothed  with  a very  fine  down  ; elates  falculate,  compressed, 
arcuate,  very  sliarp  (retractile). 


i 

T««th  of  AiliRtu. 

d,  Itti’T*!  ilew  of  |}»«  tertti  of  ibe  ntifor  )ii«r.  u ttiCT  sn*  c^n  wiililo.  B. 
Ihi*  MUiw>  kt  tl>p)  Ik-,11  wUltmil.  C.  I■l(‘ral  vi«w  of  inc  tfvlh  is  lh»  lowrr 
Jaw.  •*  thpjr  «ii|K-or  wiUiia.  JJ.  Ibe  ump  ai  tlipjr  nitppftr  oitlKiut.  B,  Coot 
W«U) ; ■,up|>«r)aw:  i.knrerjaw.  (lUrdwicke. /.iao. 

Example,  Ailurus  fulgens.  (F.  Cuvier.) 

Description. — Kody  above  beautiful  fulvous  brown,  which 
becomes  lighter  on  the  back  and  assumes  a golden  hue.  The 
brown  colour  extends  with  a somewhat  deeper  shade  to  the 
neck,  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  ears  posteriorly ; a band 
of  the  same-colour  arises  from  the  ears,  and  unites  to  the 
hack  of  the  neck.  Tlie  face,  snout,  and  ears  white;  a few 
fulvous  and  yellowish  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  while  cover- 
ing of  the  forehead.  The  abdomen  and  extremities  black, 
and  separated  by  a defined  line  from  the  colour  of  the  up|>er 
parts.  The  tail  is  banded  alicrnatcly  fulvous  brown  and 
yellow,  end  tipped  with  black.  The  woolly  covering  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  a black  or  greyish  colour.  Length  of 
the  head  7h  inches ; from  the  occiput  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
19^  inches;  length  of  the  tail  15  inches:  total  3 feet  6 
inches.  (Hardwiuke.) 

' The  pccuUariiies  of  our  animal,'  says  the  General  in  con- 
tinuation, ‘on  which  its  rank  as  a genus  depends,  are  strik- 
ing and  prominent;  but  its  disposition  in  a natural  series 
is  still  obscure,  as  it  resembles  in  several  characters  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  subdi.'ision  of  digitigrade  carnussiurs,  from 
which  it  ditfers  esscntiallv  both  in  its  teeth  and  in  its  plan- 
tigrade walk.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  our  animal  arc 
to  be  noticed  the  great  breadth  of  the  rostrum  and  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  the  teeth  : but  tlie  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter, and  that  on  which  its  distinction  principally  depends, 
is  the  form  of  the  ]>rujecling  points  of  the  posterior  grinders. 
This  character,  as  far  as  our  observation  extend.^,  is  pecu- 
liar ; it  dooa  not  exist,  except  in  a small  degree,  in  any 
other  genus  of  varuiverous  quadrupeds.  The  truncation  is 
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owing,  in  our  opinion,  to  original  structure,  and  is  not  pro- 
duced by  tho  wearing  down  of  the  points.  We  observe  it 
both  in  the  skull  of  a young  animal  and  in  that  of  the  adult 
specimen  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made;  and 
our  description  is  confirmed  by  a careful  comparison  of  the 
relative  elevation  of  the  points  of  the  two  anterior  grinders, 
in  which,  although  they  ore  equally  exposed  to  attrition, 
this  truncation  is  not  observed.  The  margins  bounding  the 
truncated  points,  as  is  shown  in  tho  drawing,  arc  circum- 
scribed and  pcrfecl,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  being  worn  down 
by  attrition.  In  thu  disposition  and  even  in  ihu  form  of 
the  teeth,  our  aniroul  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  genera 
Nasna  and  Pfoeyon;  tut  these  differ  essciilially  in  the 
lengthened  form  of  the  head,  and  in  ihe  extended  rostrum, 
which  is  terminated  by  a flexible  rhinarium  ; they  also 
diflfer  in  the  number,  character,  and  distribution  of  the 
grinders.  Fasua  and  Proryon  have  in  both  jaws  six 
grinders,  of  which  the  three  anterior  are  false  grinders  ; and 
of  those  which  follow,  none  of  the  points,  oven  in  tho  adult 
state,  exhibit  Ihe  truncation  above  described.  Our  animal 
has  only  one  false  grinder  with  a compound  crown,  and  ihe 
four  posterior  grinders  are  large  and  highly  complicated: 
the  first  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw  corresponds  with  (he 
fourth  grinders  in  Nasua  and  Procynn,  ana  the  points  are 
altcnuaied  and  acute ; but  the  posterior  grinders  are  quite 
peculiar  and  characteristic  in  their  structure.' 

Habits,  — General  Hardwicke  states  that  this  animal’s 

haunts  are  about  rivers  and  mountain-torrents.  It  lives 
much  in  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and  tho  smaller  quadru- 
peds, and  is  frequently  di^^covered  by  its  loud  cry  or  cal  . 
resembling  the  word  fFha,  ofien  repeating  the  same. 
Hence  is  derived  one  of  (he  local  names  by  which  it  is 
known.  It  is  also  called  the  Chitira. 

Locality.— }liina\aya  chain  of  hilU  between  Nepaul  and 
the  Snowy  Mountains  (Hardwicke,  Linn.  Tram.,  voL  xv.). 
In  Mr.  ilodgson's  catalogue  of  the  animals  observed  in 
Nepaul  iZool.  Proc.,  183-ij. 

Cuvier  declares  tho  Ailurus  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  of  quadrupeds. 
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Anarui  fal^ni.  (P.  Cnvler.} 


Place  in  the  Siyetcm. — Cuvier  places  Ailurtu  among  the 
Bear$^  between  Procym  (Racoon)  and  the  Benturonga 
tlctidc$'\.  J.  B.  Fischer  arranges  it  between  Gulo  (G\\iU 
ton)  and  Arrtietis  {¥.  Cuv.,  Ptratiorunie  and  Icitdee  of  P. 
Cut.  and  Valenciennes).  M.  I^^sson  fullows  Cuvier.  Mr. 
Swainson(*Classinrationor(^UAdrupeds*)saysof  it, 'Whether 
this  animal  leads  to  the  Rac-oon.s,  or  whether  the<o  latter 
liclung  to  the  Bears,  arc  mieslinns  w hich  need  not  hero  l>o 
discussed ; Cuvier  has  placed  them  tosothcr.  and  wo  may 
for  the  present  follow  his  example.*  In  the  arrangement 
(Part  iii.  of  the  Tol.)  the  form  appears  to  bo  altogether 
omitterl. 

PANDANA'CE.^  are  arborescent  or  bushy  plants,  with 
long,  rigid,  sword-shaped  leaves,  resembling*  ihoso  of  the 
pine-apple,  usually  arranged  in  a manner  so  obviously  spiral 
that  tney  arc  commonly  called  screw-pines.  In  a natural 
arrangement  they  are  classed  with  Endogens,  among  which 
they  are.  more  especially  in  the  genus  Pandnmis.  remark- 
able for  their  stems  forking  repeatedly.  Their  Howors  have 
the  Boxes  separate,  and  <juite  covering  tbo  spadix  on  which 
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they  grow.  Tito  male  flowers  consUt  of  single  stamens  with 
two  celled  anthers;  the  females  of  naked  une-rclled  ovaries, 
with  solitary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal  ovules.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a mass  of  ovaries  collected  into  a tubcnuilated 
head,  and  either  dry  and  fibrous  or  fleshy  and  succulent. 

These  plants  chiefly  abound  in  the  Mascaren  islantls  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  which  they  form  a conspicuiMK 
feature.  The  species  of  Pandanus,  Vaquois,  or  Screw-pine, 
are  readily  known  by  their  spiral  leaves,  dichutommis  haliii, 
and  the  long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  trunk  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  in  the  loose  sand  animig 
which  they  grow,  in  order  to  assist  in  which  each  root  is 
furnished  with  a partial  exfoliation  of  the  end,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a cup.  adheres  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
Bupi>osed.  of  holding  water  during  the  period  that  the  root 
is  passing  through  the  dry  air.  The  genus  Froymnelia,  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  of  plants  with  long  scrambling  or 
rooting  stems  not  branching  like  Pandanus  indeed  seldom 
becoming  what  can  bo  called  a tree  ; and,  when  in  fluwei', 
adorned  with  gaily  coloured  spalhes  from  which  the  young 
inflorescence  protrudes.  It  can  scarcely  lie  said  that  tlio 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  any  known  uso  to  man.  except  as 
furnishing,  in  common  with  many  others,  a good  material 
: for  tholcUmg. 

I PA'NDANUS,anamoderived  from  the  Malay 
: and  that  of  a genus  of  plants,  from  which  the  natural  family 
of  Paudanaceir.  or  Screw-Piiie  tribe,  has  derix-ed  its  name, 
being  so  named  from  their  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  tlio 
pine-apple,  and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem.  I'ho 
species  are  found  in  the  UlamU  of  the  tropical  ocean,  in  those 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India.  One  species,  P.  ndtrralia»imue,  being  highly  fra- 
grant, is  much  estecmc'l  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either 
where  it  will  grow  or  where  its  essence  is  known.  It  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  bv  the  Sanscrit  p<)ets,  ns  may  be  seen  in 
Wilson  s ‘ Hindu  Theatre.'  b>-  the  name  A’WuAu,  and  as 
the  A'cora  and  AV/gcifof  the  Hindus.  Tlie  Arabs  call  it 
A'urcc,and  Avii-enna  describes  it  under  the  iiainc of /frwaA. 
Oil  impregnated  with  the  o<lour  of  its  flowers  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  are  highly  esteemed  both  for  their  u<lour  and 
their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants.  Dr.  Roxburgh  stales 
that  it  is  the  tender  while  leaves  of  the  flowers,  chiefly  thoso 
of  the  male,  which  yield  the  very  delightful  fragrance  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  celebrated,  lliis  species  is  common  in 
(he  peninsula  of  India,  w here  it  is  called  Caldera  Bush  ; in 
Mauritius  it.  as  well  as  other  species,  is  known  as  tlm 
Vaquois  Plant ; in  Olaheite.  a species  i«  called  the  Wharra 
Tree,  being  in  all  highly  esteemed  fur  its  odour,  as  well  as 
for  the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applie<l.  The 
lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten.  a.s  is  also 
the  terminal  bud,  like  that  of  the  cabbage-palm,  and  like- 
wise the  tmider  while  base  of  the  leaves,  either  raw  or  boded, 
during  times  of  scarcity.  It  forms  an  excellent  hedge,  but 
occupies  too  much  S|>ace.  The  roots  uro  composed  of  lough 
fibres,  which  arc  used  by  baHkcl-makers  to  tie  their  work, 
and  arc  soft  enou2hto  Iw  employed  as  corks.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  tough  longitudinal  fibres,  while  and  glossy, 
a quality  which  adapts  them  fur  covering  huts,  making 
malting,  as  well  as  for  cordage  in  tlio  South  Sea  islands 
and  in  the  Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for  their  coffee, 
sugar,  and  grain. 

PANDECT.  [.IrsTiNiAN's  Lboislatiox.] 

PANDl'ON.  [Bald  Buzzard] 

P.ANDO'RA  (Malarolozy).  [Pyloridians.] 

PANDUS.  [MAIIABnARATAM.] 

PAN  EGYRIC  (from  the  Greek  * pancgyricus.’  jrat'ijyt*- 
picoc  X^oc)  is  a species  of  oration  in  pruUe  of  a per»on  or 
thing,  so  called  because  such  discourses  used  to  be  de- 
livcretl  in  aniient  Greece  on  iho  occasion  of  great  public 
festix'als  before  the  whole  assembly,  ' pan^gyris,*  of  llin 
people.  The  orator  began  bv  praising  the  deity  who  presided 
over  the  festival,  such  as  Jupiter  m the  Olympic  Gaines 
and  Apollo  in  the  Pythian ; he  then  spoke  in  praise  oi 
the  community  or  town  in  which  the  games  wore  held,  ami 
lastly  of  the  roagistmtes,  the  charapmnH,  and  osperially  iho 
victors  who  gained  the  prizes.  Afterwards  the  name  came 
to  be  applied  to  political  orations  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
council  of  a state  in  praise  of  that  slate  or  of  the  Icsding 
men  or  man  in  it.  The  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrates  is 
a fine  specimen  of  the  kind,  in  which  ho  commemorates  the 
glories  of  Athens,  the  services  which  it  had  lendered  to 
Greece  in  general,  and  the  whole  with  a view  to  nourish 
friendly  feelings  between  it  and  (he  other  Greek  statea, 
Vou  XVIL— 2 B 
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Tlio  P«nathonaie  oration  of  laocratcs  is  another  composition 
of  the  same  cinxs. 

Under  the  Rinnan  empire  pancfO’ric*  were  composed  in 
praise  of  the  cmiwrors.  Pliny'#  pano^  ric  of  Trajan  is  o 
well  known  specimen  of  this  kind.  Pane^j'rics  became 
frequent  under  the  lute  cm]K-rors.  both  of  the  Knsi  and  the 
West,  m Greek  and  in  J.aiin ; they  aro  mostly  however 
written  in  a fulsome  and  adulatory  sivle.  We  have  pane- 
gvrics  of  Gonslaniino,  Conslanlius,  Justinian.  Theodosius, 
and  others,  which,  if  consulted  with  diwrriinmation,  may  be 
useful  for  historii  al  purposes  and  for  supplying  dcUciencies  in 
the  historians  of  those  times.  Kunodius,  bUhop  uf  Pavia, 
wrote  a panc^  ric  in  praise  of  Tlicodoric. 

Paneny^c*  have  also  been  written  inverse.  The  poem 
of  Tibullus  in  praise  of  Messala  is  a S|>ecimen  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  similar  curaposilions  by  Claudianus.  Sidomus,  and 
others.  , . 

In  modem  limes  pancflryrics  have  been  written  by  Roman 
Catholic  preachers  in  honour  of  particular  saints.  Giurdam, 
an  Italian  rontomporarv  author. wrote  a panegyric  in  praise 
of  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of  tiial  of  Plmy.  But  the  |>ane* 
gyricai  style  seems  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
our  age.  and  it-i  essential  character  is  too  laudatory  to  pleaso 
winds  of  an  mdepondenl  cast. 

PANEL.  Tins  term  iti  English  law  denotes  a small 
schedule  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  names  of 
jurors  returneil  by  the  sheriff  or  other  roitiisierioi  olKccr  for 
the  trial  of  issues  in  courts  of  common  law.  The  enroll- 
ment uf  the  names  U|h»n  this  schedule  is  called  imj)oneUing 
a jury ; the  raini<ilerial  officer  is  aUo  said  to  (irrnp  the  names 
in  the  panel.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  doubtful;  Sir 
Edward  Coke  says,  ‘Panel  isan  English  wurd,  and  Hgnifleth 
a little  pari,  for  a pan*  is  a part,  nnd  a panel  is  a little  part' 
(Co.  Lilt.,  I5bb).  Sjwlman  derives  the  word  from  pageW^ 
a little  page,  supposing  the  a'  to  Ih»  changed  to  n,  (S|>elinan’s 
G/oM..t>t.  ‘ Panella').  Both  these  el)  inologies  seem  to  bo  in- 
correct. In  the  old  book  called  * Le»  Tonnes  do  la  Ley,’ 
jMnel  is  said  to  come  from  the  French  wotd  j>anne,  a skin; 
whence  in  barbarous  ].^tin  might  come  jHtnt'Utts  or  panella, 
signifying  a little  skin  of  parchment.  This  would  denote 
the  jury  panel  pretty  accurately,  and  the  history  of  its  appear- 
ance as  an  expression  in  English  procedure  is  cunsislent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  French. 

In  the  earliest  records  uf  the  forms  of  jury-process,  as 
given  bv  Glanvillc,  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  was  nun- 
mamied  by  the  writs  in  certain  real  actions  to  cause  to  be 
imbreviateil  (imbrcviari  faccre)  the  names  of  tbo  jurors 
by  whom  iho  land  in  question  was  viewed.  But  at  this  time 
the  word  jxtnel  never  occurs,  nor  is  it  tised  by  Brocion, 
Fleia,  or  Britton,  nor  in  any  statute  earlier  llian  2l»  Edw.  Ill 
e.  6 (1349),  which  forbids  sheriffs  from  putting  suspected 
persons  in  array*  qfjHtnfU.  This  was  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  French  language  began  to  bo  fully  introduced 
into  our  law  proceedings.  (Luders's  ‘Tract  on  the  Use  of 
the  French  Language  in  our  Anlient  This  cotnev- 

dcncc  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  word  panel,  from 
panc//«  and  panne,  may  have  been  introduced  with  many 
other  French  terms  about  this  period. 

In  Scotch  criminal  law,  the  accused,  who  is  called  a de- 
fender till  his  appearance  to  onswer  a charge,  is  anerwardi 
stylcil  the  patniel.  The  etymology  of  this  wonl  also  is 
doubtful.  (Jameson’s  Z>/c/ionory,  ad  verb.)  But  it  is 
posnible  that  it  may  have  the  same  origin  ns  our  English 
word,  as  in  Scotch  proceedings  a prisoner  is  sometimes  said 
to  bo  c«(i*rcrf  in  pannel  to  stand  trial.  (Arnol's  Criminal 
Trial*,  p.  12  ) 

P.\NGOLlNS,  a name  in  common  use  to  designate  the 
Si'^hf  Ant-eaten,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Pan- 
gneling.  which  signifies  in  thc.Iovaneso  langtiai^e,  according 
to  Seba,  an  animal  which  rolls  itself  into  the  form  of  a ball. 
The  Bengalese  name  is  Bai^arkita,  or  Reptile  q/"  stone. 
These  ommaU  form  the  genus  Mani*  of  Linnteu*. 

Like  the  Hairy  Ant  eater*  tMyrmirophaua)  [Aivt- 
Eatkr;  TAMANiniA],  the  Punoolins  aro  tootlilcss,  and 
furnished  with  n very  extensible  tongue ; but  their  tegu- 
mcnlary  oovering  is  very  different,  fur  their  body,  limbs, 
ami  tail  are  clad  in  a panoply  ctuisiKling  of  great  trenchant 
scaliui  merlapping  each  oiher  like  tiles,  so  ns  to  form  a sort 
of  stale-armour  when  the  animal  is  on  lUfuet.  When  it  is 
vigun>u«l>  atiackeil,  and  often  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, it  roils  iueir  up  in  the  t>hape  of  a ball;  and  then  the 
trenchant  scales  aro  erected,  and  offer  their  sharp  edges  to 
tho  enemy. 
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Geographical  Distribution.— Tho  antient  continent,  &c 
only.  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  must  first  call  tho  reader’s  attention  to  those  parts  of 
the  organization  of  this  form  which  are  inu»t  worthy  of 
notice. 

OROANIZATlOIt. 

Skeleton. — Skull,  a more  or  less  elongated  cone,  with  tbo 
base  rounded.  Orbits  small,  round,  occupying  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  length,  and  situated  towards  the  lower  parts  of  its 
sides : they  arc  conse<iuentlv  very  much  hcparaieil  from  each 
other.  The  zygomatic  arclies  are  incumidete,  and  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  palate.  Tiie  bones  of  the  nose  are  notched 
on  their  inferior  border,  and  enter  above  into  a notch  formed 
in  tile  frontal  bones.  The  articulation  of  these  with  the 
maxillary  bones  descends  obliquely  to  the  orbit,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  direction  with  the  palatine  bone.  The 
maxillary  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  orbit;  it  terminates 
at  the  point  where  it  gives  off  its  tygoroatic  apophysis,  which 
is  short  and  pointed.  The  palatine  bone  itself  furnishes,  a 
little,  the  base  of  this  apophysis.  There  is  no  lachrymal 
bone.  or.  if  there  is  one,  it  is  extremely  small,  and  hidden 
in  the  lachrymal  hole,  and  pierced  in  the  angle  of  the  orbit 
within,  between  the  frontal  and  nalatme  bones.  The  fronto- 
parietal suture  is  hardly  angular  backwards,  but  the  occipital 
suture  fbrins  a fairly  defined  angle  between  the  posUmor 
borders  of  the  parietal  bones.  Cuvier  could  uot  detect  any 
interparietal  bone.  The  anterior  sphenoid  bone  in  the 
temple  is  far  from  reaching  the  parietal  bone.  The  frontal 
bone  is  articulated  with  that  and  the  temporal  bone.  Tho 
posterior  sphenoid  bone  docs  nut  reach  the  frontal,  but  ter- 
imnates  opposite  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
tempoial  bone.  In  this  place  it  contributes  to  the  glenoid 
facet,  which  is  sunk  in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  There 
is  no  jugal  bone,  and  the  temporal  and  moxillaiy  zygo- 
matic apophyses  are  only  joined  by  a ligament.  The  tym- 
iwnic  cavity  must  be  o-toifiod  at  a late  period  only,  fur 
Guvier  never  saw  it  except  under  the  form  of  a vesicular 
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rin|(.  Tliere  is  indeed  a large  petrous  bone  behind  tt, 
hut  only  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  skull.  Above  (his 
part  the  temporal  bono  is  tumid,  and  contains  a large 
cellule  which  eummunit'ates  with  the  tyrapanic  cavity  by 
moans  of  a hole  piercer!  above  the  ossicula.  The  inter* 
maxillary  bones  are  rather  narrow,  and  rise  obliquely  to  tho 
hair  of  the  heij'ht  of  the  nasal  bones.  Though  there  are  no 
teeth,  the  maxillary  and  {>alatine  bones  are  tumid  along  their 
sides,  so  (hat  the  middle  of  (he  palate  forms  a lung  demi* 
canal.  The  palatine  bones  torminoto  obliquely  opposite  to 
the  glenoid  facet,  and  are  continued  from  it  by  the  pter>'goid 
process  of  (he  sphenoidal  bone,  terminating  in  n book  within 
the  inturnal  side  of  tho  tympanic  cavity.  There  is  no  ex* 
tcrnal  pterygoid  apophysis : the  internal  one  is  not  separated 
from  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  suborbit.il  hole  is  small,  and 
its  very  short  canal  opens  under  the  origin  of  the  xygoinatic 
arch.  The  lachrymal  hole  in  the  intcrnnl  angleoftbe  arch 
is  also  large.  There  are  in  the  puUiinc  bone  two  holes  cor* 
resjionding  to  tho  spheno*palatinc  foramina.  The  anterior 
orbital  bone  is  situated  between  the  frontal  and  the  anterior 
sphenoidal  bone.  The  optic  hole  is  moderate.  The  spheno- 
orbital  is  round  and  large.  The  ovnl  is  distinct,  and  entirely 
in  the  sphenoid.  Thu  condyloidean  hole  is  largo,  but  the 
posterior  and  carotid  groove  are  small. 

Intornaily  the  sella  turcica  is  inoderotcly  elevated : the 
cribriform  plate  is  very  large,  and  divided  by  a very  largo 
and  Yciy  bony  coxcumb-h!;e  crest,  separated  also  from  the 
rest  of  tiic  cranium  by  a projecting  bony  ring. 

TheskuU  of -Vuyiis  /e/r<it/oc/y/a(Linn.),  >/««»»  Macroura 
fKrxI.).  the  Phalagin  of  Buffon,  differs  from  that  above 
clcscribed  m being  more  slender,  and  al>o  presents  the  sin- 
gularity of  having,  where  the  lachrymal  bone  should  be,  a 
Kicut  oval  piece  without  any  hole,  which,  Cuviur  believes, 
belongs  to  tho  ethmoid  bone. 

Kj'lrtmiUet.—'V\x>iXQ  is  a general  resemblance  in  these 
|ii>rliuns  of  the  skrlulon  in  tho  }htiry  Ant-eaiert  xkuA  the 
Pxui^uUmi  but  there  are  particular  differences,  as  in  the 


scapula,  &c.,  some  of  which  wu  shall  notice.  Both  of  thi-sa 
groups  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  lower  nart 
of  the  humi>rus.  produced  especially  by  the  projection  ortho 
internal  cMiidyle  des(ine<l  for  the  attachment  for  the  power- 
ful flexors  which  work  the  claws.  In  x\\c  Hait-y  Ant-eatera 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  nearly  as  routid  as  it  is  in  man  and 
tho  Quadrumancs,  having  a very  complete  rotatory  jiower; 
but  it  19  not  so  in  the  Pangolins,  winch  have  the  articulation 
of  this  part  by  the  method  termed  ginglymus.  Tlic  orbit 
and  radius  are  both  robust,  and  arc  coiislrm  teil  with  pro- 
portions and  views  very  different  from  those  to  be  observed 
in  the  Sloths,  among  which  t»!icy  are  so  greatly  proloogud 
as  to  be  hardly  fit  for  anything  but  snsiien-ion  from  trees. 
[At,  vol.  I,  p.  231.)  In  the  Ant’eaters  they  have  all  the 
strength  ncces-ary  for  tearing  down  the  nej^ls  of  the  Ter- 
milea,  on  which  they  feed ; and,  os  it  might  be  expected, 
the  fore-feet  of  these  quadruperls  is,  next  to  their  skull, 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  skeleton.  The  ungueal 
phalanges  of  their  large  toes  arc.  like  those  of  the  Sloths,  so 
disposed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  curvature  in  any  other 
direction  than  downwards;  and  are  in  effect  held  in  that 
position,  the  state  of  repose,  by  strong  ligaments.  In  tho 
Pansolina  tlicir  point  is  forked,  whilst  in  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eaters  it  is  only  furrowed,  and  has  at  its  base  a strong  bony 
sheath  for  (he  insertion  of  the  claw.  In  the  Pangolins  x\\o 
gimcral  structiue  of  the  forc-fout  is  iho  same  as  in  tho 
Hait'y  Ant'eaters ; but  besides  the  differences  above  noticed, 
the  scaphoVd  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  carpus  are  con- 
fluent, forming  a single  piece,  us  in  tbc  Curnassiers.  In  the 
Pangolins  there  is,  too.  less  irregularity  in  the  priqiurtions  of 
the  toes,  though  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eaters,  the  middle  one  is  stoutest  and  longest. 

The  pelvis  in  all  these  animals  exhibits  the  singularity  of 
the  ischium  uniting  w ith  the  last  vertebra  of  tbe  sacrum, 
which  is  furnished  with  apophvses  for  its  reception,  so  that 
instead  of  the  iscliiatic  notch  l)iere  is  a hole,  which  at  first 
sight  has  the  semblance  of  a second  oval  hole,  a conforma- 
tion observable  in  the  Sloths  ami  Ariuadilloes.  In  the  Pan- 
golins the  os  ilii,  which  is  of  a prismatic  furni,  and  (ermi- 
notes  in  front  by  a tuberosity,  is  articulated  also  to  the  lust 
lumbar  vertebra;  but  this  is  not  the  case  among  the  Hairy 
Ant-eaters,  where  this  bone  Is  besides  flatter;  iu  both  it  is 
oblong,  and  not  widened  as  in  tbe  Sloth. 


Tho  great  trochanter  is  less  elevated  than  the  head  of  ilio 
femur;  in  the  Hairy  Ant-eaters  there  is  a trenchant  crest 
the  whole  length  of  the  external  edge  of  (he  bone ; and  in 
the  Pangolins  the  whole  bono  is  wide  and  flat  from  before 
backwards,  hut  there  is  no  third  trochanter.  The  lower  head 
of  (he  bone  is  as  wide  a.s  it  is  lung,  and  the  mtiilar  pulley 
is  wide  but  nut  deep.  The  tiliia  and  fibula  arc  verv 
distinct:  tho  former  is  very  complete  towards  the  lower 
part;  the  latter  is  rounded  in  front;  its  low'cr  head  is 
wider  than  it  is  lon^,  and  becomes  a convex  pulley  (not  pro- 
jecting much)  in  lU  middle  part.  The  asUragalus  egrro' 
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s}>on(]«  to  this  in  tho  form  of  iU  upper  hcod,  tho  lower  only 
corroKpoml.i  to  the  t»caphuV<l  bone,  and  in  concave,  as  it  is 
in  the  Slolhs,  which  is  leniarkable;  hut  the  articulation  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia  has  none  of  that  singular  ubli- 
quily  observ'ablu  in  those  animals.  The  Imul-foot  of  the 
Hairy  Ant-eate.rn  and  the  Pan^litu  is  as  Milid  u«  that  of 
any  animal.  The  calcaneum  is  compressed  at  its  posterior 
apophysis,  and  is  utiited  to  tlie  astragalus  as  in  must  ani- 
mals. In  the  tarsus  ihuru  is  a liuiphoi'd  bone,  which  is 
convex  on  the  anterior  ^idc  of  its  articulation  with  the  a.slra- 
giilus,  but  curving  bohind  that  bone ; a cuboid  longer  than 
it  is  wide;  three  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  of  which  is 
double  that  of  the  others;  and  a supernuiuorary  bone  arli- 
cul'aied  on  this  iiilenial  cuneiform  bone,  and  which  in  the 
Ttima/ioir,  Taniuudua.  and  tho  J^ih^oiiut  is  triangular  and 
very  small,  but  in  tho  Little  Ant-eater  is  elongated  and 
widened  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  iieel.  This  sMcies  of  calca- 
neum, it  is  true,  is  very  sliort.  not  going  farther  backwards 
than  the  astragalus  itself.  It  is  this  su]>eriiumciary  bone 
which  gives  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  Little  Ant-eater 
that  concave  form  which  rcudeni  it  so  lit  for  grasping 
blanches  and  climbing  trees. 

Pones  h/  the  YVnnA.— The  Tangolins  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  their  caudal  veriebris,  and  for  Uie  extended 
whIiIi  of  their  transverse  apophyses:  there  are  forty-seven 
in  tho  lad  of  Manis  macroura,  ami  only  twenty-six  in  that 
of  the  Shirt  tailed  Paneoiin,  which  has  three  sacral,  six 
Umibar.  tifteen  dorsal,  and  seven  cervical  verlebrse:  in  the 
Phutugin  Cuvier  found  only  thirteen  dorsal  and  live  lumbar 


vertebrfD.  Tiie  spiny  apophyses  of  the  Wk  and  loins  of 
these  two  animals  are  square,  as  in  the  Tamanoir. 

llio  ribs  of  the  Tamanoir  and  the  .^/iZ-ca/cr  (Fourmilier) 
are  remarkable  for  their  size;  th«>3c  of  the  laiier  often  cover 
each  other  like  tlic  portions  of  certain  cuira»ses.  llicru  are 
sixteen  in  the  Tamanoirs,  ten  of  which  are  true,  seveuiceii 
in  the  TamMidua,  eleven  of  which  are  true ; and  fifteen  m 
tho  /ln/  cu/cr(Fuurmilierl,  nine  of  winch  are  true.  This  last 
is  also  the  number  in  the  PungoUn,  which  has  besides  a 
slight  vestige  of  a sixteenth,  but  in  the  Pfiutagm  Cuvier 
found  hut  thirteen.  Thu  sieriiuto  of  the  Tumunjir  and 
Tumamlua  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  a double  iudy, 
which  each  of  the  bones  pos»caAes,  a cylindrical  part  witUin 
the  breast,  and  an  external  compressed  part.  The  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  which  are  ossified,  have  at  their  sternal  extre- 
mity two  heads  separated  by  a notch,  and  which  articulate 
with  these  two  parts,  and  always  between  two  sternal  hones. 
Earli  of  these  lust  leaves  between  it  and  its  neighbour  in 
the  skeleton  a vacant  space,  which  traverses  the  sternum 
from  right  to  left.  The  llr»t  of  thc»e  sternal  bones  is  very 
much  widened  and  notched  in  front ; the  last  is  nearly  rect- 
angular. In  the  Little  Ant-eater  this  la»l  is  cylindrical. 

Tlie  Pangolins  liavo  the  bones  Hat,  eight  in  number,  of 
which  the  three  penultimate  are  placed  transversely,  and 
tho  lustof  all.  which  is  very  tong,  cylindrical,  and  forked  in 
the  Pangolin  (llaliciicd  in  the  Short  tailed  Pangolin),  ter- 
minates in  two  strong  tendons,  which,  in  the  latter,  reach 
to  the  pelvis,  and  greatly  assist  the  animals  in  rolling 
themselves  into  a ball. 


Skalrtoo  of  Sltort-tAlW  I’ancoUs.  (Cuvier.} 


Generic  Character. — Lower  jaw  very  small ; tongue  very 
extensible.  Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
triangular  trenchant  scales  disjwsed  quincuncially.  and  over- 
lapping  each  other  like  tiles.  Toes  flve,  armed  with  robust 
clawat  Body  endowcnl  with  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  a ball. 

Denial  formula:— 0. 

Habits,  Food,  ^e. — The  Pangolins  arc  slow  in  motion, 
and  live  on  worms  and  insects,  especially  termites  and  ants, 
w hich  they  seize  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glutinous 
tongue. 

Asiatic  Pangolins. 

Manis  pentadactyla,  Indian,  Prfxid-tailed,  or  Short-tailed 
Manit,  Manis  brarhyura  of  Rrxleben,  and  probably  tho 
Phattage  of  yKlian  (xvi.  6). 

Detcrivtion.—  lleAil  small,  pointed,  and  cxmic;  muzzle 
elongated  and  imriow;  body  rather  stout;  tail  short  and 
very  broad  at  its  liase  ; dorsal  scales  disposed  in  longitudinal 
rows  to  the  number  of  eleven  ; under  part  of  the  boiiy, 
head,  and  feet  nnked;  some  long  fair-coloured  hairs  .spring 
from  under  the  scales.  Middle  claw  oi  the  forefeet  far  ex- 
ceeding the  others  in  its  prop^'tions. 

Loc^ity,  Food,  The  Cast  Indies,  coast  of  Tranque- 
bar,  &c.  Feeds  much  on  termites,  oe  while  ants,  for  the 
destruction  of  whose  conical  nests  the  great  middle  claw  is 
odmiraldy  a<lapled.  Thunberg  stotes  that  it  is  found  much 
in  CiMion,  especially  near  Negumbo.  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  Itegumbo  Deidl,  and  the  Cingalese  Caballe.  Its  llesh 
was  given  to  the  sick  to  cat  by  way  of  remedy.  Thnnberg 
further  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  have  a method  of 
making  a hole  in  its  skin  with  a knife,  and  thus  of  guiding 
and  governing  the  animal  at  their  pleasure,  the  point  of  tho 
knife,  which  is  kept  in  the  lude,  goading  and  irritating  him. 
The  cruelty  of  this  proceeding  docs  nut  however  seem  to 
have  struck  the  traveller.  Thu  Land  Carp  is  also  an  Asiatic  i 
linmo  fur  tliis  Mpucies.  It  is  \\\q  Kuwtee  Manjar,  ox  Tiled\ 
Cat  of  the  >lahrau«Sa  ocpurding  19  Colonel  ^ykea,  f ho  | 


notices  it  as  very  common  in  Dukhtm  (Decoan),  and  living 
on  white  ants.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  quad- 
rupeds of  NcpAI,  mentions  a new  st>ecies  of  Manis  allied 
to  Manis  Javanica,  Desm.,  as  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  tho  lulls  of  the  lower  region,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the 
central  tract.  (ISool.  Proc.,  1030.  1831,  and  1834.) 

African  Pangolins. 

I Tlie  Phatagin  of  BulTon  appears  to  be  the  Long-tail^ 
Jhingolin  {Manis  tetradactyla,  iJiio. ; Manis  mucrouro, 
Krxieb.).  This  species  is  from  two  to  three  foot  in  length, 
and  the  tail  U twice  as  long  as  the  body;  the  scales  are 
pointeil. 

Locality. — Senegal,  Guinea,  Stc. 

But  wo  shall  ilfustralo  the  African  Pangolins  by  the 
Manis  Temminckii  (Smuts). 

Mr.  Bennett  described  this  species  from  a specimen  in 
the  callcciion  made  by  Mr.  Steedmanin  South  Africa ; and 
he  staled  that  his  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  tho 
Society  to  it  was  to  point  out  the  external  characluristics  of 
a species  known  to  its  urigin;il  dosi-ribcrs  hy  its  skeleton 
alone  and  a few  dulacbod  scales ; and  he  c^racterised  it 
as 

Manis  with  a rather  short  head,  a rather  wide  body ; the 
scales  large,  and  in  eleven  rows;  the  tail  as  long  as  the 
trunk,  rather  less  than  that  in  width,  and  hardly  narrower 
at  the  subtruncato  apex.  Length  25^  inches;  of  tho  tail 
12  inches ; width  of  the  back  8 iochet ; of  tho  tail  near  the 
api'X  3 inches. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  most  remarkablo  features 
of  this  animal  are  the  shortness  of  the  head,  the  breadth  of 
the  body,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  continues  throughout  tho  greater 
part  of  its  extent  of  nearly  tho  same  width,  tapering  oirty 
slightly  towards  the  end,  where  it  is  rounded  and  almost 
truncate.  Mr.  Bennett  further  remarks  that  a peculiarity 
in  the  distribution  of  the  scales  of  Manis  Temminckii  is  the 
cp^aUoQ  of  ^0  middle  series  of  them  at  a short  distauco 
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aiitcriur  to  iho  extruinity  of  ilio  tail,  &o  tlmt  the  luit  four 
tnuiavLMse  row4  ronai'«t  of  four  6calc«  each,  each  of  iho  pre- 
ceding  row*  luvitig  ftvo.  {Znol.  Pror.,  1S34.) 

Dr.  Smith  debCi  iboii  it  ns  having  the  scales  prilc  jellowish- 
broven,  the  colour  lightest  luwardi  their  points,  many  of 
which  are  marked  with  a longitudinal  yellow  streak;  parts 
not  covered  with  scales,  duskv  brownish-yellow.  Eyes 
reddish  brown ; muzslc  black.  Kails  of  the  fore-feet  a palo 
dull  yellow ; iho.ie  of  the  hinder  ones  brownish-yellow. 

The  same  author  points  out  that  Miinix  Temmiuckii  is 
readdy  to  be  disliiiguishe<|  from  any  of  the  other  species 
yet  described,  simply  from  the  central  row  of  scales  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  tenninating  some  way  behind 
its  point.  From  Manix  ‘ixntadactyla,  Lin.,  the  species  to 
whii-li  it  bears  most  similarity,  it  is  inutctjver  to  distin- 
guishud  by  all  iu  scales  being  proportionally  larger,  and  hy 
ihuse  on  the  head  being  shaped  and  disposed  differently. 
The  greater  breadth  of  the  tail  and  the  more  divergent 
character  of  its  marginal  plates,  also  afford  marked  charac- 
ters by  which  the  g|H*cies  is  easily  to  be  recognised  from 
Munis  pfntadarfy/a. 

L'tcality. — Mr.  Bennett  gives  Lainkoo.  Dr.  Smith  says 
that  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained 
by  tliu  Expedition  before  reaching;  26*  S.  lat.,  and  but  two 
more  between  that  parallel  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
though  others  were  known  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
Uucr  trad,  while  the  travellers  were  actually  traversing  it. 
Uc  thinks  it  very  questionable  if  the  animal  bu  so  rare  in 
nature  os  the  result  of  their  experience  might  incline  men 
to  believe.  He  is  of  opinion  that  its  extreme  scarcity  pro- 
hublv  arise*  from  its  having  long  been  zealoudy  sought  after 
hy  the  natives,  who  cherish  o belief  tlmt  it  cither  1ms  some 
induence  upon  cattle,  or,  ut  leo.st,  that  certain  oliscrvances 
iu  res\>eol  of  it  have  an  effect  upon  them.  Whenever  a 
specimen  is  secured  it  is  submitted  to  the  llro  in  some  cattlo- 
pen.  apparently  os  a burnt  offering,  for  the  increase  of  the 
health  and  fertility  of  all  cattle  which  may  afterwards  enter 
that  fold.  Dr.  Smith  states,  that  not  many  tears  ago  a 
specimen  was  captured  in  the  northern  {mrt  of  the  Cape 
colony,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  s]>ccics  was,  at 
one  lime,  scaliered  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
its  almost  total  disappearance  from  the  more  southern  dis- 
tricts has  arisen  from  causes  such  as  are  now  operating  to 
effect  a similar  result  in  the  interior.  Hero  wc  have  another 
cause  for  ibo  obliteration  of  a species.  Intolerance  of  their 
aggression  has  wrought  up  the  shepherd  or  iho  agricul- 
turist to  the  deslrurtion  of  some  ; biM,  in  this  case,  a species 
i*  probably  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  a superstition. 

Haintt,  Fond,  Dr.  Smith  relates  that  when  Munis 
Temminckii  is  discovered,  it  never  attempts  to  escape,  but 
instantly  rolls  itself  up  into  a globular  funn,  taking  especial 
care  of  it*  head,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  easily  injured. 
Ants  constitute  its  chief  and  favourite  food,  and  these  it 
secure*  hy  extending  iU  projectile  toiiguo  into  holes  which 
may  exist  in  the  habitations  of  these  insects  or  which  it  may 
iUcIf  form  ; and  when,  by  means  of  the  glutinous  matter 
with  which  its  tonguo  is  covered,  a full  load  has  been 
received,  a sudden  retraction  of  the  retractor  muscles  carries 
both  into  its  mouth,  after  which  the  ants  are  iminodiatoly 
swallowed.  (lUustrations  qf  the  Zoology  qf  South  Africa.) 


Msnts  TemmiodiU  Ctrom  SoiUli), 


Fossil  Pangolins 

M.  Sclilcyennacher  called  the  attention  of  Cuvier  to  a 
boue  of  which  be  sent  the  great  French  zoologist  a plaatcr- 


ca.st.  This  bone  had  been  found  (together  with  many 
osseous  remains  of  lihinuesros,  HifT},ofmtamus, 

and  Tupir  near  Epplcslu  im,  in  the  canton  of  Altzcy,  m 
that  part  of  the  antient  Palatinate  belonging  to  the  grjiiil- 
dukc  of  Hessc)  in  a dike  whence  sand  an  1 gravel  wi  re 
dug.  which  <>cemed  to  have  been  uccuimilated  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Rhine.  Cuvier  was  soon  yattsfied  that  this 
bone  wa.s  the  ungucal  phalanx  of  an  KdciiUiie  mammifer- 
ous  quadruped,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  not 
l>een  disputed,  but  on  the  contrary  entertained  hy  many  livst 
qualtflcd  to  judge,  that  it  belonged  pruluibly  to  a i’angoliu 
of  gigantic  stature.  Taking  this  ungueal  bone  fur  his  basis, 
with  far  less  material  than  he  had  for  his  opinion  who  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  ' cx  pede  Herculem,’  Cuvier  measured 
the  animal  to  which  it  must  have  belongo<l  as  having  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  twenty-four  feet.  Nor  will  this  in- 
ordinate length  stagger  those  who  know  the  enunnou» 
proimrlions  which  characterised  some  of  the  extinct  Sau- 
rian*. 

Geological  Position. — Tertiary.  Miocene  of  Lvell. 

PANGUTARAN.  [Sulo  Archipklago.]  ' 

PANICLE  is  a kind  of  inflorescence,  or  arrangement  of 
(lowers,  in  which  the  axis  is  divided  into  a number  of  lateral 
branches,  each  of  which  is  again  subtlivided  into  other 
branchlets.  E.xamplcs  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Lilac,  live 
Agroslis  stuloiiifera,  and  the  Hurse-chesnut. 

PA'NICUM,  a genus  of  grasses  the  numo  of  which  is 
applied  toono  of  the  species  (Millet)  by  the  Romans,  and 
I which,  Pliny  slates,  i*  so  called  from  it*  dowers  being  iu 
! a panicle ; though  others  derive  the  name  from  panis,  bread,. 

! from  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a very  large 
number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the  hot  ]>ans  of  the 
world,  though  a few  extend  to  higher  latitudes  and  ascend 
the  cool  mouiilains  of  hot  countries.  They  are  chieflv  va- 
luable a*  pasture  grasses,  and  for  their  seeds,  which  form  & 
largo  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many 
nation*,  and  thus  engage  a considerable  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agriculturists  of  those  countries. 

The  genus  Panicum  is  disiinguished  hy  having  a two- 
flowered  spikelot,  with  the  lower  lluuer  masculine  or  neuter,, 
and  the  upper  hermaphrodite.  Glumes  two,  unequal,  con- 
cave, blunt.  Masc.  rnlem  two.  stamens  three,  sometimes 
neuter,  the  upper  pulea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fer- 
tile dowers,  paiese  two,  unequal  concave,  (he  lower  ono 
embracing  the  upi>er.  Scales  two.  Stamens  three.  Stvlu* 
two.  ovary  sessile. 

P.mih'aeeum,  or  Millet,  is  the  best  known  spe<-ies,  being 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  a*  well  as  in  Uopical 
countries.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one  brown,  the 
other  yellow-colouiod,  imported  from  the  Mediteiranean 
chiefly  for  feiKiitig  poultry,  hut  forming  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  India  a portion  of  the  foad  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  latter  evruntn*  it  i*  cultivated  in  the  cold 
weather  with  wheat  and  hariey,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
smalt  grains  that  is  so  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
cheena  of  the  Hindus.  Arab  dukhuu,  Porsion  urzun.  P.  Mi- 
/rare  is  another  species  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  India:  the  seed  is  one  of  tho 
sorts  of  dry  or  small  groin  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of 
the  Hindus  who  inhabit  the  higher  land*,  and  cattle  arc; 
fund  of  the  straw. 

P./rumentaceum,  which  is  the  skatna  and  saniruk  of  lh« 
natives  of  India,  is  a wholesome  and  nourishing  graui,. 
and  forms  there  an  article  of  diet  chiefly  of  the  lower 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  56  to  Gt> 
fold;  it  delights  in  a light. tulcrablydry, rich  soil ; the  sarni.^ 

§ round  yields  two  crops  between  the  first  of  tho  rains  iia 
unc,  July,  and  the  end  of  January,  in  iheCircars,  but  ouivi 
one  crop  in  the  northern  provinces.  Besides  ihe&e.  w hie& 
are  the  moat  commonly  cultivated  species,  the  gmins  of  other 
specie*  of  Panicum  growing  in  a wild  state  aru  colleeled, 
and  form  articles  of  diet  with  the  poorer  classes  of  thn  ua- 
live*  of  India,  os  of  P,  Jioridum  {burtee),  P.  Ilciojiu* 
{kooree),  P.  hisjridulum  (dhandf. 

Tho  use*  of  this  genus  arc  not  confined  to  its  grain,  for 
the  herbaceous  part  of  several  species  forms  the  most  valuable 
pasture  grasses  of  the  hot  countries  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  (he  Brazils  aro 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  their 
herbage.  The  Coapim  dc  Angola  of  Brazil  grows  6 or  7 
feet  high,  and  other  equally  gigantic  s;>ocies  constitute  the 
field  cro)>8  on  the  bank*  of  tho  Amazon  ; whilo  P.  maxt- 
mum,  or  Guinea  grass,  forma  Um  moat  raluaVlo  pasture  fin 
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cattle  in  Jamaica.  Tlus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
ilial  i-ljud  fr«mi  the  coast  «.f  Af  ica.  tiie  seedi  havim?  been 
irahMU!i«e<l  a»  food  for  «jine  birds  which  were  sent  to  Chief 
Justice  Eilis.  The  straw  uf  several  of  the  species  is  o&tcumcd 
ns  f'lddcr  for  cattle  m India,  but  no  pasture  grass  in  any 
oountrv  U probably  inure  highly  tbuu(;htof  than  the  Doob 
of  liulia,  which  by  the  Brahmins  U held  sacred  to  Ganesha 
(JsnusPt  under  the  name  of  doortval.  'Ibis  is  fortunately 
the  most  comiimn  species  throughout  Imlia,  and  forms  pro- 
namy  thrce-fourllv*  of  the  food  of  their  horses  and  cows.  It 
IS  seldom  cultivated,  but  Europeans  in  the  northern  parts 
frv<iucntly  form  lawns  by  planting  small  pieces  of  this  grass, 
which  forms  excellent  hay.  llie  usual  nuxle  of  obtain*- 
tng  It  is  lu  send  out  the  grass  cutters  into  the  uncultivated 
pai  ls  of  the  country,  whu  scrape  off  the  ground  the  creeping 
stems  and  leaves  of  this  specie*,  which  is  easily  dislinguishea 
bv  its  smooth  and  creeping  habit ; its  spikes  being  fascicled 
ntid  digiUte,  filiform,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  with  the 
tbiwcTs  disposed  ill  two  rows  on  the  under  side.  It  is  the 
Ptimeum  Vactybm  of  botanists,  and  occurs  also  in  England. 

P.\NINI.  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  graninia- 
rians,  i*  said  to  have  lieeii  the  grandson  of  the  inspired 
legislator  D^vala,  and  lived  at  so  icmoie  an  age  that  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  fabulous  sages  lueiitionpd  in  the  Ptt- 
rfiuan.  (See  Ci»U*bnK>kf,  Asxat.  Res^  vii.,  p.  202.)  ^V^th 
regard  to  his  <lealh  we  iiave  tlic  following  Iradilmn  in  the 
ilitof  ndffa: — ' It  is  related  that  tfic  valuable  life  of  Paiiini 
was  destroyed  by  a lion.'  The  Indians  consider  him  as 
Ihcir  most  aiitunt  grammarian,  but  hit  great  work  is  cuii- 
fcssudly  derived  from  earlier  treatise*  <m  the  satuc  subject ; 
be  often  quotes  his  predecessors  Sacalya,  (JSrgva,  and 
others : and  it  appears  fium  a passage  in  the  lihmtavwl- 
(Jita,  that  the  nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the 
great  epic  poem,  the  AfaAa-/7/i(rru(a,  wns  cumpused,  unless 
the  following  line  is  an  interpolaiion  of  a Inter  age : uAfAu- 
Tdnam-a-kttnit  ormi;  dvandi'os  tiimntikasyd-cha^  *1  am 
the  A of  letten,’  says  Chrishna,  ' and  the  copula  which 
connects  (he  elements  of  the  compound  word.'  (Bhag.  Git., 
X.  33.) 

PSnini’s  grummar  consists  of  3026  short  apluirUms,  or 
tutreu,  divided  into  eight  books,  in  which  the  rules  of  gram* 
mar  are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  they  need  a commentary  to  render  them  intellit;ibl« 
even  to  the  learned  Indians.  Besides  the  Cdricti  of  BUur* 
triliari,  a brother  of  king  Vuramaditya  [Auaka],  there 
were  the  following  treatises,  written  expressly  to  illustrate  it: 
1.  the  Bh^tttikdcyu.  which  was  nominally  a poem  describing 
the  advouturos  of  R.Aiiia,  bi’t  really  a collection  of  all  iho 
defective  and  anomalous  forms  of  words  in  the  language, 
published  ut  Calcutta,  Ibgfi;  2,  the  Maltd-lihdtkya,  or 
* groat  roniinenlsry,"  by  Paiauja.i. 

A new  edition  of  panini  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in 
Geriiiany.  with  the  following  title:  * Pdnini's  acht  Bucher 
grainmati'cher  Rt‘gcln;  hcrausgcgchon  und  rrlautvrl  von 
Dr.  Utto  KUiilingk.’  Bonn,.  1632.  The  first  volume,  which 
is  ail  that  is  published  as  yet,  contains  the  Sanscrit  text  of 
P2ninrs  Sntrtia  with  the  native  scholia  ; the  .second  volutno 
is  to  cuiilam  an  introduciiim,  a German  conimeiiiary,  and 
indexes. 

P.\Ni'NI,  P.AOLO.  ail  eminent  painter  of  architeoturo, 
was  horn  ut  Piacenza  (Placentia),  in  the  year  1621.  When 
prosecuting  his  studies  at  Home,  he  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  designing  every  vestige  of  auliunt  magnificence,  the  ruins 
of  the  lliu’st  Roman  edifices,  and  some  of  those  buildings 
which  are  still  the  ornaments  of  modem  Rome.  He 
formed  his  slilu  of  com|Hnution  and  his  entire  manner  after 
tlio  wuiks  of  Glndulfi,  in  which  be  was  so  successful  (hat  he 
soon  excelled  all  hi^  eonlem{>uraries  in  that  department  of 
the  art.  His  paintings  are  universally  esteemed  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  archiiecture,  the  corrcclness  of  the  per- 
spective, and  the  clearness  of  the  colouring.  His  figures 
also  are  designed  wiiii  taste,  and  cleverly  grouped.  In 
cneral  however  his  figures  are  rather  too  large  fur  the 
uildings,  which  detract*  from  the  grandeur  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  is  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Ghtdolfi.  In 
his  I-itler  time  his  works  were  distinguished  by  ficcdum  and 
breadth  of  touch,  hut  in  colouring  and  effect  they  are  mure 
feeble  than  his  earlier  perfurmancos. 

There  are  several  pictures  by  Pannii  at  RivoU,a  country- 
Iiousc  belonging  to  ttie  king  ol  Sardiuio,  repiuaealing  views 
of  that  seat  ana  the  environs. 

PANlO'iMUM. 


P.\NJ.\B.  [IIiNDi'STAW,  Tol.  xii.,  p.  220.] 

P.ANNAH.  (IIlNDCHTAN,  p.  215] 

PANNO'NIA.  the  name  of  a province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  tlie  Danube,  on 
the  south  by  Iliyricum  and  Muista,  and  on  the  west  by  No* 
ricum.  It  was  separated  from  Mtnsia  by  the  Savus  (Saw), 
and  from  Illyricura  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a (ew  imles 
south  of  the  Save : but  it  is  diincull  to  determine  the  boun- 
daries between  Noricum  and  Pannunia,  as  tboy  diffe.ed  at 
various  times.  Under  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  empire 
Panrionia  could  not  have  extended  much  farther  west  liian 
the  Narahu  or  Arraho  (Raab),  if  Pliny  (iii.  2')  is  correct  in 
placing  Saharta  in  Noricum  ; but  in  later  times  the  two 
provinces  appear  lo  have  been  separated  by  Mount  Celuis 
(Kahlenberg).  Paniioiiia  would  thus  corrvs|H>nd  lo  Si-la- 
vunis,  parts  of  llungaiy,  D>wcr  Austria,  Siyna,  Croatia, 
and  to  those  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia.  Bosnia,  and  Serv'ia 
which  iniinediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

The  Pannoiuanii  arc  called  I'id-uics  by  some  of  (he  Greek 
writers,  hut  this  appears  to  havo  been  clearly  a mistake 
arising  from  the  similarity  of  iho  name!i.  The  rtcones  were 
probably  a Thracian  people;  while  the  Pannunians  belonged 
to  the  Celtic,  or  pcrliajis  the  Germanic  race.  They  were 
first  attacked  by  Augustus,  s.c- 33  (iXon  Cai^s.,  xlix.  35. 
37;  131),  and  were  subdued  during  liis  reign  by 

Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a pruvinre.  (Veil'. 
Put , ii.  1 10,  et  &eq.)  Pannoma  is  not  inentMiiad  by  name  in 
(he  division  of  the  Human  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it 
was  probably  inclmled  among  the  Eparcliie*  of  the  Cmar. 
(Strahu,  p.  &4U.)  We  learn  fmin  Taciius  {Ann.,  i.  16),  ihat 
at  the  death  of  Augustus  there  were  several  legions  sta- 
tioned in  Pannonia.  w bich  was  then  regarded,  and  continued 
to  be  ihi  (ill  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  one  of  the 
mu*t  iniporiant  provinces  the  eiiipire,  on  account  of  its 
boidermg  on  the  powerful  nations  of  the  (Juadi  and  la- 
»>ues. 

Under  (lie  early  Roman  cm]>erors  Pannonia  only  formed 
one  province;  it  was  afierwardi  divided,  but  at  what  time 
is  uncertam.  into  two  piuvinccs,  Pannunia  Superior  and 
Pannonia  Inferior,  tbo  former  comprising  the  western 
and  the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province. 
They  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a hnedrawn  from 
the  point  at  which  the  .\rmbu  (lows  into  the  Danube, 
toutliwaid  fo  the  Save.  A new  division  of  the  pruvmcet 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Galerius.  The  southern  part  of 
the  two  former  provinces  comprising  the  country  between 
theDraveaml  the  Save,  was  formed  into  a new  province, 
and  culled  Savia,  or  Pannonia  Sccuiida;  but  the  noriheru 
pait  Was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  os  before;  the 
Wi-stern  part  retained  iho  iiamo  uf  Pannonia  Superior,  or 
Pannoma  Pinna,  hut  (he  iianiu  of  the  eastern  province  was 
changed  into  that  of  V^alcria,  in  honour  uf  ihe  wife  of  Vale- 
rius, who  cleared  a great  portu  n of  the  land  m tlie  north  of 
Pannonia  of  its  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Peiso  or 
Pclso  (Xuusivdiur  See)  with  the  Danube  by  a canal. 
(Aurel.  Vicl.,  De  Catar.,  c.  40.)  Pannonia  was  thus 
divideil  into  three  provinces,  w hich  division  appears  to  bavo 
continued  till  the  (hnvnfal  oftim  Roman  empire. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia  were  the  Narabo  or 
Arrabo  (Kaab),  the  Dravus  (DraveV.  and  Savus  (Sa\e),  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube.  ’The  two  musl  im{X)rtaiit 
ranges pr  mountains  were  the  Pannonii  Montci*,  ^ cuniimia- 
tion  of  the  Sarmatian  range,  which  passeil  through  tho 
northern  part  of  the  province  m a south-westerly  direction, 
and  joined  Mount  Cetius;  and  the  Claiidii  Montes,  which 
scparatcil  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  different  tribes 
which  iiiliahitcd  Pannonia.  Aci-ording  to  Sirabo  (vii.,  p. 
.114),  their  names  were  the  Brmici.  Amlizelii,  Dasnones  or 
Diosionoft,  Punisti,  Mnzmi.  and  Dxisitiatm.  Pliny  (lii.  2S> 
has  given  a list  of  the  Punnonian  tribes,  of  which,  ho  says, 
tho  principal  were  the  Serrelcs,  Serrapilli,  Inzi,  Andizetc*, 
Culapiani,  nitd  Brcuci,  tho  first  four  of  which  ho  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Drave,  and  the  lost  two  in  that 
of  the  Save.  The  powerful  nation  of  the  B.ni  dwelt  in  the 
north-western  .jiarl  of  (he  province:  und  after  their  exicr- 
nmiation  by  the  Gdro  that  pari  of  the  province  w.is  called 
Dcsorla  Boiorum.  (Plin.,  lii.  27.)  Tlie  Scordisci  and  Tau- 
ii*ci,  who  also  dwelt  in  Muista  and  Nuricum  [Norii  tm] 
ix-spectivoly,  aiv  said  by  l*liiiy  (iii.  28)  lo  have  U^en  sepa- 
rated from  one  anolber  by  tho  Mons  Claudius,  though  he 
docs  not  mention  tliem  in  his  cuuineraUoa  of  tbo  tribes 
which  iuliabilod  tho  ptovidce. 
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Pannonia  potsosicrl  ncvernl  lowns  of  importanro,  tho  in> 
halHtanU  uf  wiiich  ap|>ear  to  have  principally  dupended  fur 
their  aupport  upon  thu  numoruus  legians  which  were  quar* 
tored  in  diircrent  parts  of  the  province.  Fuilowin^  the 
rnurseof  the Dantjlic.thc  (irat  tuwnwecomo  toaAer  leaving 
Noricum  ia  Vindubona  (Vienna),  called  Vinniuuiinn  by 
Ptiny  (iii.  27),  who  plai-ea  it  m Nuricimi.  At  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  it  was  called  Juliobona.  and  was  the  slaliun  of  a 
legion.  It  is  calle<l  by  m<>(  later  writers  Vindobona ; but 
in  thu  ' Ni'titin  Imperii'  it  is  written  Vindouiana.  The 
next  town  of  iin|»ortance  below  Vindubona  on  the  l>anube 
is  Carnuntum,  which,  m the  early  part  of  the  Rumun 
empire,  was  the  most  important  placo  m the  north  of  Pan* 
nonia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  IU9) 
and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1 . aec.  2).  ll  appears  fruin  the  account 
of  Pliny  to  have  been  a place  of  coithiderublo  commercial 
importance.  I'hu  amber  which  was  coUeeted  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe  was  brought  to  this  town,  and  ' 
thunco  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  era-  , 
piru.  It  was  the  head-quariers  of  the  army  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus in  thewarwliieh  he  curried  on  with  ihcMarcomanni- 
(Rutrop.,  viii.  i>.)  In  the  time  of  Amiuiamis  Marct-Uinus 
(XXX. 6),  that  is.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  alinusl  without  any  populatiun.  Its  ruins  are  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  AUeiiiiurg.  We  Icurn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  in  this  s|Hit  tiist  it  was  a munictpiiim  (‘Probus 
Ducurio  Municipii  Camuntensis*). 

Below  Carnuntum  on  tlie  Danube  was  Rriiruntiura  or 
Brei'ciium  (Fuzlo),  called  by  .\iomianus  Marcclhnus  (xxx. 
6),  Rregeiio,  thu  station  of  a Roman  legion,  where  the  em- 
peror Valeutinian  dicil,  while  making  preparations  for  a war 
against  tho  (juadt.  Fulluwing  the  couito  of  the  Donube, 
wc  next  come  tu  Aquincura  or  Acinciim  (Buda  or  Ofen),  the 
principal  town  in  the  province  uf  Valeria  and  (he  station  of 
a legion.  Thu  Romans  bad  a military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  ilio  river,  which  was  caltiNl  Contra  Acincum.  South 
of  Acincum  on  tho  Danube,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  wa.s 
Milaia)  or  Milatis,  afterwards  called  Bononia  (Amm.Marc., 
xxi.  9;  xxxi.  U);  and  below  it  were  Acumincum  or  Aei- 
ramcuin  (Peierwardein)  and  Taurunuin  (Semlin),  the  most 
easterly  town  in  the  province,  near  the  contluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  tho  eoutbern  port  of  the 
province  were  Siscia  (Sziszok), Cibalm  or  Cibalis  (Palanim), 
and  Sirmium  (Schabaez),  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia.  which 
was  upon  the  borders  of  Ill)ricum,  wa.itho  most  important 
town  in  Pannonia  in  the  lime  uf  Augustus.  It  is  called 
Segostioa  by  Strabo  (vii.  313),  but  Pliny  (iiL  28)  gives  this 
name  to  an  island  near  Siscia,  which  is  formed  at  tho  con- 
tluencc  of  the  Colapis  and  the  Save.  Diu  (xlix.  37)  also 
culls  the  town  Si&cia.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
colony.  CibaisD  or  Cibalis  was  situated  at  a cunsiderable 
di»iance  below  Sivcia.  It  was  racmomble  for  the  defeat  of 
LiuininmiM  by  Constantine,  and  was  the  birth-place  uf  the 
emperor  Gratianus.  (.Amro.  MarcL-ll  , xxx.  24.)  Mirmium, 
which  was  below  Cibalco,  was,  under  tho  later  Roman  em- 
perors, the  principal  town  of  Pannonia.  It  formerly 
bolunged  to  the  Scordisoi,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sfrubo  (vii. 
314)  and  IMmyfni.  28),lhc  latter  of  whom  slates  that  it  was 
situated  at  the  continence  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius.  It 
was  the  rusideiico  of  the  Roman  eiiipur«rs  when  they  visited 
the  province;  and  wo  learn  from  Aniinianus  klarcellinus 
(xvii.  13)  that  there  was  an  imperial  pulacu  m the  town. 

On  the  Drove,  near  the  conffnes  ofNoricum.  was  Petovio 
or  Pa-lovio  (Pettau),  which  is  menlioMod  by  Tacitus  Uliit., 
hi.  I)  as  tho  winter-quarters  of  the  tliirtuenlh  legion.  Below 
Poioviu  on  the  Save,  were  Jovia  (Scmcvccz),  and  Mursiu 
(Eszeg),  a colony  founded  by  Iladrian.  (Steph.  By*.)  At 
Miirsia  the  (Uot  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and 
near  it  Magnentiui  was  defeatctl  by  Coustaiitius.  (Zoslmiin, 

1.  43.) 

Tlie  only  town  of  imparlance  in  the  north-wt'stern  part  of 
thu  province  was  S.ibaria  (Stuinamungcr),  a Roman  culony 
foundeil  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Piin.*  ni.  27.) 

PANOin'lCON.  [Bkwth.vm  ; Prison.] 

PANORA'M.A  (from  the  Greek  word  irnv',  all,  and 
ittafta,  a viuw),  a picture  showing  a view  completely  around 
the  spectator.  Tins  tngeiiiouH  pictunul  contrivance  wusffrst 
devisud  hv  an  English  artist,  RuIh.ti  Barker,  about  the  year 
) 794  : and  is  not  so  much  a new  mo«lo  of  painting — tho  pro- 
cess ithulf  being  similar  to  scene-piiiuiing  or  in  disi^Mpf  r— 
as  a novel  application  of  it.  Contrary  to  the  diorama  [Dio* 
iuua],  the  panorama  forms  tho  surface  of  a hollow  cylinder, 


I or  rotunda  fwhenco  it  is  frequently  called  in  German  Pund- 
ffamiihie  ur  liuwlbtltl, — cycl'*rania),  in  the  centre  of  which 
IS  n detached  circular  plaiforni  for  the  spc  ialors,  covered 
overhead  to  conceal  the  skylight,  anti  thereby  increase 
the  illusion  and  give  greater  otfoct  to  the  painting  itself. 
This  latter  is  nut  painted  on  tlie  walls,  but  upon  canvass, 
like  the  scenes  uf  a thuatre,  and  afterwards  fixed  up.  in  order 
that  the  views  may  be  changed,  and  a fresh  one  may  bo  in 
progress  while  anoilipr  is  oi>en  for  exhibition.  Yet  although 
there  is  nothing  whatever  particular  m regard  to  the  execu- 
tion or  process  of  such  pictures,  they  are  attended  with  diffi* 
cutties  which  can  be  rouatcrud  only  by  practice  and  expo* 
rieiicc.  Tlie  first  of  these  arises  from  the  circumsinnco  that 
the  artist  cannot  either  concentrate  his  light  or  adapt  the 
direction  of  it  arbitrarily  as  best  suits  hii  purpos^e,  but  wbito 
|)oitions  uf  his  view  will  bo  entirely  in  sunshinu,  tlie  op|)o- 
sile  one  will  be  almost  a mass  of  shadow  ; the  sucond  is  tho 
didii-ulty  of  representing  on  a curved  surface  the  straight 
horizontal  lines  of  buildings;  the  third  and  grcatc^t  uf  all 
is.  that  there  can  be  no  singio  fixed  point  of  sight,  since  tho 
eye  iravemus  oruund  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizun, 
Henco  it  might  be  supix>sed  that  many  quirts  of  such  a 
picture  wtmhl  ap{)oor,  if  not  quite  distorted,  more  or  less 
out  uf  perspective.  Yet  such  is  not  the  rase,  no  doubt 
partly  because  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  certain  princi- 
pal points  fixed  upon  by  the  artist  as  centres  of  vision,  and 
on  account  of  the  optical  fascination  aUendiiig  ilio  whole. 
The  subjecl.s  generally  chosen  arc  views  of  cities,  or  interest- 
ing sites,  whoso  eiiiire  locality  am]  buildings  may  thus  be 
vividly  placed  before  the  eye  ui  a manner  no  less  iiistrucliva 
than  It  lb  interesting. 

One  of  the  lurgu^t  panoramas  hitherto  attempted  is  the 
view  of  lAindoo,  at  the  Culosseum  m the  Regent's  Fark,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  whoso  dome  and  western 
towers  thu  spectator  secs  beneath  and  beforu  him  ; and 
far  the  deception  is  exceedingly  well  tnanage<),  but  owing 
to  tho  very  great  height  of  the  painting,  the  lower  part  uf  it 
is  not  suflicictuly  lighted.  In  fact  there  is  still  room  fur 
considerable  iinprovement  as  regards  the  modo  of  shuwing 
such  views,  since  nuihing  would  bo  easier  tiian  to  get  nd  of 
what  is  now  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  illusion.  The  stair* 
case  should  invariably  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  platform,  ami  iiie  latter  should  be  made  to  represent 
a circular  temple  with  columns  sup|>orting  its  ruof,  and  placed 
upon  a parapet  of  such  height  and  breadth  that  the  siwc- 
lator  could  nut  look  down,  clear  over  it.  to  see  the  lower 
termination  of  the  painting.  Or  perhaps  a circular  or  uuta- 
gutial  room  with  largo  arched  window-hko  openings  on  its 
aides  would  be  still  better,  since  the  platform  would  thus  be 
comparatively  dark,  while  the  picture  as  seen  through  the 
npcmiigs  would  acquire  great  brilliancy,  and  the  illusion 
of  tho  whole  be  grenilv  heightened. 

PANORMUS.  [Palermo.] 


DrUi*]i  MitMum.  AtOuldu. 

PA  N S [A  NTONI  us.] 

i\\NSY,  a currupiion  of  the  French  word  is  a 

name  now  chiefly  apphed  to  tlic  garden  varieties  of  V'ioia 
tricolor,  Altau  a,  and  others,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
under  the  naniu  of  Heart' s-easc.  These  plants,  being  all 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  have  proved  an  abundant  sourco 
of  hybrids,  which,  by  repeated  crossing  ami  selecting,  have 
at  length  been  su  raurh  improved  in  their  ap{>earanre  tliat 
it  is  not  uitcotnmon  to  ineet  with  singio  flovvtTH  as  lerge  as 
a penny  piece,  ulihough  thu  wild  blossoms  uf  Viola  tricolor 
will  hardly  cover  a sixpence.  When  skdfully  managctl, 
they  are  great  ornaments  of  the  flower-beds  in  a garden, 
but  thuy  are  short-lived,  and  require  to  be  continually  re- 
newed by  scuds  ur  cuttings.  They  love  damp  rich  soil,  not 
too  much  ex)Mised  to  the  eun.  and  are  thought  to  acquire  tlie 
greatest  health  and  beauty  when  planted  in  berls  of  light 
rich  earth  u^sm  a thick  substratum  of  cow-dung,  into  which 
their  roots  will  quickly  penetrate. 

PANTELAIU'A.  [Sicily.] 
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rANTIIE'OX,  a very  cclobraJecl  and  well-pre»ervcd 
mniiumont  nt  Rume.  of  which  Valerius  of  Ostia  is  said  to 
Imvv  been  the  architect.  It  consists  of  a rutunila  with  a 
noble  CorinlhiaD  oeiastyle  portico  attached  to  it,  and  re^cin- 
lites  in  Its  general  ma&s  the  (jolosseum  in  tlic  Regent's 
Vurk,  London,  except  that  the  body  of  the  latter  build- 
ing i>  a polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  its  portico  (a  Grecian 
iXiric  hexnMyle)  is  only  a single  intercolumn  in  depth. 
That  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  was  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  son-in*law  of  Augustus,  is  lestiBcd  by  the  inscription  on 
the  frieze:  ‘M.  Agnppa,  L 1'.  Cos.  Teriium  Fecit.*  Yet 
some  have  sup|J0s4-j  that  ho  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  his  * Historiro- 
Arrhiiectural  Observations  on  the  Pantheon,’  very  reason* 
ahly  argues  that,  thiTe  being  no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary, 
the  whole  structure  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  heen 
creeled  according  to  onu  original  plan,  because  without  the 
portico  it  would  liave  been  a lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Hirt 
' further  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda  having  been  origin- 
ally not  a temple,  but  an  ontmnee  to  public  baths;  it  is 
certain  that  circular  plans  were  greatly  aflcctvd  by  the 
Rom.nns  both  in  their  temples  nnd  other  buildings,  on  which 
account  their  architecture  presents  a variety  that  docs  not 
occur  in  that  of  Greece.  Despoiled  as  it  is  of  rich  orna- 
ments, gilderl  bronze-work,  and  statues,  of  which  it  was 
plundered  before  the  building  was  conseiTated  as  a Chris- 
tian church  in  the  seventh  century,-— further,  disfigured  by 
two  ugly  belfries  erected  by  Urban  VIII.,  whoso  family 
name  Harbermi  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  paiiquinade, 
‘ QikhI  non  fectirunl  baibari  fecere  Barberini,’ — the  Pan- 
ihtwin  is  htiU  tho  pride  of  Rom.in  nichitecture,  and  well 
justifies  Akensido's  chametor  of  it 

' M«rl(  l«o«r  thedn>Ml  r«nih(>nn  (tsml* 

AdihI  ihip  bijr*  of  modorn  ImimU. 

Him  tioply,  l*uw  MTrrvljr  ciMlt* 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  circular  structure  of  antient  limes, 
the  external  diameter  being  1 feel,  and  the  height  to  the 
smnmil  of  the  upper  comice  lOi,  exclusive  of  the  Hat  dome 
or  calotte  which  makes  the  entire  height  about  14S  feet. 
Tho  portico  (103  feet  widci,  os  has  been  said,  is  octastyle, 
yet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  columns  viz.  two  at  the  returns, 
exclusive  of  tlioso  at  the  angles,  and  two  others  behind  the 
third  Column  from  each  end,  dividing  the  portico  internally 
into  three  aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  con- 
siderably the  widest,  nnd  cctilains  the  great  doorway  within 
a very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a largo  somi- 
circular  tribune  or  recess-  But  although,  independently  of 
t'le  recesserl  parts,  the  portico  is  only  three  intereolumns 
in  depth,  its  flanks  proent  the  order  ctintinued  in  pilasters, 
making  twoaddiliunal  closed  interoolumns,  and  the  projec- 
liou  there  from  tho  mam  structure  about  70  feel ; which 
circuinsianre  proiluces  an  extraordinary  airof  majesty.  The 
columns  are  47  Knglish  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
white  marble,  and  granite  shafts,  each  formed  out  of  a single 
piece.  The  hilerior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  14*2  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  being  23  feet  through  the  piers,  be- 
tween the  exhwirip,  or  recesses,  which,  including  that  con- 
laiamg  tho  entrance,  are  eight  in  number,  and  each, 
except  that  facing  the  onlraiico,  is  divided  into  three  inter- 
columns,  by  two  Columns  (347  feel  high)  between  ante  or 
angular  pilasters;  while  the  intermediate  piers  are occupicil 
by  eight  smaller  nrojeeting  taliemacles.  But  as,  besides 
being  rcpairerl  and  altered  by  Sepliraius  Scvenis,  the  in- 
terior has  undergone  many  changes,  or  rather  corruptions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine  what  it  originally 
was.  Hirt  supposes  that  all  the  recesses  were  arched,  and, 
except  the  one  for  the  entrance,  contained  colossal  statues 
of  Roman  deities,  and  that  there  were  no  columns  in  front 
of  them,  hut  a single  insulaieil  column  on  each  side,  with 
the  entablature  of  the  piers  breaking  over  it,  wherebv  the 
entire  rimimfcrence  w as  divided  into  sixteen  equal  intcr- 
coluinns  fbrtmd  by  as  many  columns.  Vet  the  prejeciion 
of  the  columns,  and  tho  breaks  in  the  entablature,  us  well 
as  ihe  interrupiion  of  the  latter  hv  the  arches,  would  have 
deHtro)ed  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan.  Besides 
which  the  effect  of  tho  colutims  and  narrow  intereolumns 
m tho  roceH-sos,  ami  tho  elfoct  of  shadow  thus  obtained, 
would  iiuve  been  lost.  Tlie  gix^atest  defect  of  all  is  the 
tasteless  and  even  barbarous  modern  decoration  of  the  spare 
between  tlio  cornice  of  tho  onlcr  below,  and  that  from 
which  the  dome  springs.  Had  this  space  been  reduced  by 
considerably  augmenting  the  principal  cornice,  converting 
It  into  a cornicione  as  a finish  to  tho  cylinUricad  portion  of 


the  building,  and  the  remainder  been  divided  into  oblong 
pannels  over  the  recesses,  filled  with  reliefs,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  general  appearance  would  have  been 
materially  improved,  and  that  with  greater  simplicity  much 
greater  richness  also  would  have  l>een  obtained.  The  donto 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  dectiratiuns) 
and  a circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet  in  diameter, 
which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  the  must 
charming  and  almost  magical  raamicr.  Indeed  there  bus 
scarcely  ever  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  captivating 
effect  thus  produced,  and  tho  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole, 
an  regards  plan  and  general  proportions.  As  an  interior, 
Gn’cian  architecture  has  nothing  whatever,  we  will  not  say 
that  rivals,  but  that  even  appri>aches  it;  nor  docs  it  siy  much 
for  modern  architects,  that,  with  such  an  example  beforo 
them,  they  should  scarcely  ever  have  taken  a lesson  from  the 
Pantheon  m regard  to  those  qualities  which  constitute  its 
excellence,  namely,  the  richness  of  coluraniation  and  great 
depth  of  the  portico,  and  the  simple  mujesiy  of  proporttim 
and  captivating  distribution  of  light  in  the  interior,  pro> 
during  an  effect  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  moilcrn 
dome  or  cujmiIb, 

It  was  Michael  Angelo's  boast  that  he  would  suspend  the 
dome  of  the  PanilM.*on  aloft  over  the  centre  of  Su  Peter’s  ; 
and  if  he  meant  no  more  than  a dome  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  whole  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  he  was  right ; but  in 
every  other  respect  his  dome  is  totally  dissimilar  from  it. 
Instead  of  being  within  a capacious  rotunda  of  which  llio 
vaulting  itself  occupies  one  half  the  entire  height,  you  look 
up  into  that  of  St.  Peter's  and  most  other  modem  ones  from 
a great  distance  below,  and  although  that  sort  of  cffi'c!  may 
be  good  of  its  kind,  and  allowable  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
is  totally  different  from  the  other,  to  say  noUnng  of  the 
quite  contrary  effect  of  light,  winch,  instead  of  diffusing 
itself  inabriiliant  stream  from  the  summit,  enters  below 
and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a fiickoring  glare.  In 
ourown  St.  Paul's  for  instance,  the  dome  exhibits  within  oiilv 
a sort  of  darkness  visible — a murky  gloom  through  wbic^ 
may  be  discerned  the  twinkling  of  the  lantern  on  its  sum- 
mit. Almost  the  only  tolerably  correct  imitation  of  general 
character  and  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the 
rotunda  of  the  museum  at  Berlin,  by  Schiiikel ; although 
not  half  the  site,  its  pruporeioni  are  nearly  similar,  with  tho 
exception  that  tho  cylindrical  part  is  a little  loftier  as  cora- 

ared  with  the  dome,  tho  diameter  being  66  feet,  the  entire 

eight  70,  and  that  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  42.  Like  tho 
Pantheon,  it  is  lighted  by  a single  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
tho  dome,  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  glazed  with  crystal-gla.M 
of  enormous  thickness.  The  Halle  anx  Dl6s  at  Parin  de- 
serves also  to  be  inentione<l  as  an  instance  of  a rotunda 
resembling  in  its  proportions  the  interior  of  the  Roman 
Pantheon,  the  central  area  being  129  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  height  to  the  summit  of  ilio  dome  somewhat  less.  The 
library  of  the  University  of  Vit^inia,  which  was  planned  by 
the  late  President  Jefferson,  is(oxtcrna1ly)acopy  of  tlie  Pan- 
theon, of  about  one  half  the  linear  dimensions.  Canova's 
church  at  Possagno  is  also  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  m 
it.s  plan  and  dome:  further  roenUon  is  made  of  that  and  some 
other  struciurcs  of  the  same  kind  in  the  article  Rotu.vda. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  dimensions  and 
constrtictiun  of  the  dome  of  the  Paiilheoti.  and  several 
modern  ones,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dome. 

PANTHER.  [Leopards,  vol.  xiii^  p.  430,  ct  scq.j 

PANTODA'CTYLUxS,  the  generic  name  given  by  MM. 
Dumfril  and  Bibron  to  tho  form  known  generally  as  Trapi- 
dntauru)!  teinenid^s  {Plychnplfuren). 

P.\NTOGRAPH,  sometimes  improperly  called  PEN- 
TAGRAPH,  is  an  instrument  employed  in  copying  maps 
plans,  and  other  drawings. 

The  annexed  diagram  represents  that  most  commonly 
in  use. 

It  is  compose<l  of  four  brass  rules  or  bail,  jointed  to  each 
other  at  tho  points  B D E F,  These  joints  require  to  be 
executed  with  the  utmost  care,  as  upon  the  smoothness  and 
steadiness  of  their  motion  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument 
principally  depends.  In  those  of  the  liest  construction  tlierc 
IS  a small  nieial  cock  screwed  to  tho  lower  bar  of  each  joint, 
which  supports  the  upper  end  of  tho  axis  upon  whtcli  it 
turns.  This  is  a material  improvcuient  upon  the  common 
Hat  comiiass  joint,  ass  besides  lengthening  the  axis,  it  gives 
additional  strength  to  the  bar  where  it  most  requires  it.  A 
joint  of  this  construction  is  shown  in ^g.  2. 

At  the  point  U is  fixed  a small  tube  which  carries  the 
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tming  point,  to  fitted  as  to  inovo  freely  within  it,  but  with> 
out  snaking;  3 represents  the  tracer  within  the  tube. 


n 


The  bar  E D and  Iho  lower  part  of  the  bar  A B are  fur- 
nished each  wiih  a tube.  fiz.  4.  similar  to  that  at  C.  but 
moTeable  on  the  bar,  with  a similar  screw  to  fasten  it  down 
at  any  required  point.  5 is  the  pencil  stem,  which  fits 
either  of  the  tubes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tracer;  on 
the  top  of  the  stem  is  a cup  to  receive  a small  weight  to  I 
keep  it  down  upon  the  paper,  and  the  lower  end  carries  a I 
pencil,  or,  which  is  better,  a * Mnrdun*t  point.’  A silk  cord 
is  attached  to  the  pencil  stem,  carried  through  eyes  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  the  joints  E B F.  one  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  lop  of  fig.  2.  and  fixed  in  a notch  in  the  top 
of  the  tracer, yfg  3,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon 
the  cord  liDs  the  pened  from  tho  paper  when  required. 
Fig.  6 is  a Hat  leaden  weight  with  a brass  stem  rising  out  of 
it.  which  fits  in  the  tubes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pencil 
and  tracing  point:  this  is  called  the  fulcrum,  as  being  the 
point  upon  which  the  whole  instrument  moves;  the  weight 
nas  three  or  four  Rtio  points  on  its  under  surface  to  keep  it 
from  shifting  upon  the  paper.  Tho  whole  instrument  is  sup- 
ported  by  six  revolving  feet  or  ra.stors.  which  should  move 
verv  freely  in  ell  directions.  One  of  these  castors  is  shown 
under  the  joint,  2.  The  pin  or  fulcrum  is  placed  near 
tho  e<lg«  of  tho  w'eight,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  castor 
to  work  when  the  fulcrum  is  near  the  points  A or  D. 

The  proportion  of  the  bars  is  of  no  consequence,  so  that 
E D is  equal  to  B F and  E B to  F D,  in  which  case  they 
will  always  form  a parallelogram,  by  which  name  tho  in* 
atruroent  is  sometimes  called.  Now  if  the  tracer  at  C is 
carried  over  the  lines  of  the  plan,  the  fulcrum-tube  being 
fixed  at  A,  and  the  pencil-tube  at  G,  the  pencil  will  make 
an  exact  copy  of  every  line,  but  only  half  the  site  of  the 
original,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  following  manner. 

*]^«  points  A,  G.  and  C are  capable  of  l^ing  brought 
close  together,  and  when  the  instrument  is  open,  as  in 
the  figure.  G is  exactly  half  way  between  C and  A ; C then 
travels  twice  as  quickly  as  G in  the  direction  A G C.  so 
that  to  whatever  extent  the  pantograph  may  be  opened,  G 
and  C being  roiiKidered  as  points  in  a lever  of  which  A is 
the  fulcrum,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  C is  made  to  describe  an 
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I arc  of  a circle  of  any  radius,  G at  the  same  time  U describing 
I an  arc  of  a circle  of  half  the  radius,  so  that  C moves  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  A G C twice  as  fast  as  G.  Now 
it  was  shown  abovo  that  it  moved  twice  as  fast  as  G in  the 
direction  A G C,  and  as  by  tlie  composition  of  these  two 
motions,  all  lines,  whether  rectilinear  or  curved,  are  pro- 
' dured,  it  follows  that  tho  pencil  at  G will  produce  a copy 
I half  the  size  of  the  original  traced  over  by  lliu  point  at  C, 

' as  before  stated. 

I To  produce  a copy  one*fourth  the  size  of  the  original,  wo 
must  shift  the  pencil  from  G to  g,  and  the  fulcrum  frum  A 
to  a,  <2  being  one-fourth  the  length  of  a C,  and  so  on  for 
all  other  proportions  Uu  than  half,  the  constant  rule  being 
— * As  tho  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the  fulcrum  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  tracer  from  the  fulcrum,  so  will  be  the  size 
of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original.’  No  calculation  is  re- 
quired in  practice,  as  the  arms  A E and  E D are  graduated 
for  all  proportions  from  one-twelfth  to  elevcn-lwclfthi  in- 
clusive. If  it  be  required  to  produce  a copy  more  than  half 
the  size  of  the  original,  the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  on  the 
arm  £ D,  and  the  pencil  on  A E,  the  rule  above  given  still 
holding  good,  so  that  for  a copy  the  same  size  ns  the  original 
the  fulcrum  roust  be  placed  at  G,  and  the  pencil  at  A.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  however,  that  when  the  fulcrum  is 
on  the  arm  E D.  tho  copy  will  be  inverted. 

Tliough  tho  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  simple  and 
complete  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  it  falls  sadly  short  of  per- 
fection in  practice. 

In  tho  first  place  tho  numerous  joints  and  castors,  how- 
ever carefully  constructed,  make  it  heavy  to  the  hand  in 
comparison  writh  the  unfettered  pencil,  and  it  requires  much 
practice  to  be  able  to  manage  it  so  dexterously  as  to  get 
those  minute  and  gentle  unclulations,  necessary  nut  only  to 
the  beauty  but  to  the  utility  of  the  drawing.  The  pencil 
' too,  constantly  working  upright,  does  not  maintain  that 
fine  point  which  is  requireil  for  distinctness  of  outline,  and  to 
these  faults  we  must  add  inaccuracy  of  workmanship,  how- 
ever slight,  tho  effect  of  wear,  inequalities  of  the  paper,  and 
Ollier  accidents. 

The  best  way  to  test  an  instrument  is  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tracer  and  pencil,  thus  producing  a copy  larger 
than  the  original,  when  the  defects  will  of  course  be  exag- 
gerated in  proportion. 

The  pantograph  however,  though  it  cannot  be  dependevl 
upon  for  an  accurate  and  finished  copy,  is  of  great  service 
to  the  draughtsman,  for  by  it  may  be  marked  off  all  the 
principal  points  through  which  to  draw  tho  lines  of  a 
I plan  with  equal  accuracy  and  infinitely  greater  facility 
than  by  anv  other  means  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a pantograph  of  very 
recent  invention,  which  possesses  some  auvantages  over  that 
before  described. 


In  tho  first  place,  the  fulcrum  being  in  the  centre,  it 
requires  but  one  castor,  which  is  placed  at  C,  and  makes 
it  work  much  lighter  in  hand  than  the  old  instrument, 
which  has  six,  as  before  described;  besides  which  these 
six  castors  are  frequently  a great  source  of  annoysmo  by 
getting  off  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board  an<!  running  over 
drawing-pins  or  any  thing  else  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
tho  way.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  this  instrument  allows  it 
to  move  as  freely  when  nearly  closed  as  when  operied  wide, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other.  The  simplicity  of  its 
construction  renders  description  almost  supertluous. 

It  is  composed  of  six  bars,  moving  freely  about  each 
other  at  the  six  points  of  jimclure,  so  arrangofl  with  regard 
to  length  that  A P and  T B are  always  parallel  to  each 
other.  F is  the  fulcrum,  funiithed  with  a socket  and  screw 
(a),  through  which  the  centre  bar  can  be  moved,  and 
which  can  be  fastened  down  at  any  of  the  graduations  on 
that  bar.  This  socket,  with  the  bar,  turns  upon  the  pin 
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rising  out  of  tho  cenlro  of  the  flat  weight  as  shown  in  the 
diagi-dtn.  Ni>w  »h«  (racer  T,  the  fulcrum  F.  aotl  the  pencil 
P most  always  Iw  iu  a stmighi  Uue.  To  produco  a copy 
the  same  site  as  (lie  ongii>al,  the  fulcrum  must  be  in  the 
centre,  ami  tlie  pencil  ami  trawr.  s«  in  the  engraving,  equi- 
distant from  the  centres  of  their  respective  arms,  and  con- 
sctpienlly  from  the  fulcrura.  For  a half-size  copy  the 
pencil  must  he  shifie*!  half  way  up  the  arm  to  p,  and  the 
fulcrum  to/,  in  the  straight  line  T/p,  and  so  on  for  any 
requirwi  pmporiiim,  winch  U apparent  by  a glance  at  the 
diagram  The  rule  laid  down  in  regm-d  to  the  other  instru- 
ment ItohU  good  f.ir  this,  the  copy  bearing  the  same  proj>or- 
tion  to  the  original  as  the  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the 
fulcrum  does  to  that  of  the  (racer. 

Jo  using  the  panlograpli  it  is  frequently  ueceuary  to  copy 
the  drawing  in  divisions,  on  account  uf  the  instrument  nut 
being  large  enough  to  ovlend  over  the  whole  surfiice  at 
once.  In  this  case  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  ioin  the 
linen  of  one  divi!.iun  accurately  to  those  of  the  ailjoinmg 
divi»ion.  The  bust  wa>  of  effecting  this  is  to  boM  ihu  tracer 
down  upon  a {K>mt  in  the  onginat  by  one  hand,  moving  (he 
fulcrum  about  with  the  other,  until  the  pencil  exactly  coin- 
cides with  the  corresponding  point  in  the  copy.  To  ensure 
accursi-y.  (his  should  be  tried  with  three  or  more  (loints, 
as  Uie  least  deviation  will  throw  the  whole  plan  out  uf  posi 
lion. 

In  practice  a Urge  number  of  plans  are  copied  of  the 
same  size  a*i  the  otiginal.  Tlie  quickest  method,  which 
however  requires  great  care,  is  to  pin  down  a piece  oftrans- 
poient  paper  called  ii-acing-paper  upon  the  origmul,  on 
which  the  lines  are  marked  with  a flnc-potnied  iwiicil.  A 
piece  of  paper  rubbed  over  with  blacklead  is  inen  placed 
upuD  the  paper  intended  for  the  copy,  with  the  black  side 
duwnwaids,  anl  the  tracing  paper  is  pmiieil  down  upon  it; 
the  lines  then  are  carefully  traced  over  with  a steel  point, 
and  (he  pressure  transfers  the  bUcklcad  to  the  drawing- 
paper  beneulii.  The  black  pn|H-r  is  sumutimes  omitted,  and 
the  lines,  iraccil  by  slight  indentutiuns  only,  aru  Gaished  by 
han  ).  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  It  is  required  to  reduce  a plan,  and  the  draughtsman 
does  uot  a pantograph,  the  U'sual  way  is  to  divide 

the  original  tind  the  paper  for  the  copy,  whatever  the  relativo 
sizu.  into  tlio  same  numlkcr  of  squares,  which  will  uf  course 
tlien  bear  (ne  same  propoition  to  each  other  as  the  surfaces 
of  whic  It  they  are  divisions  The  lines  must  then  be  set  in 
singly,  e.iher  by  tlie  nssutsnee  of  the  proportional  compass 
or  Acale,  or  by  a geometrical  scale  drawn  for  the  occasion. 
The  fuUonring  is  the  best  method  we  sire  acrjuamiud  with, 
and  is  dei>endeut  only  U{>on  the  compass  and  T square. 


c 


Draw  a triangle  in  which  A H is  the  base,  and  make  A C 
bi'ar  the  suine  proportion  to  C B as  you  wish  the  copy  to 
bear  to  the  ori^iind  ; take  any  distance  on  the  original,  and 
set  it  off  from  B on  B C,  diaw  a line  paiallei  to  A B,  and 
that  portion  of  A C cut  off  by  such  parallel  will  bear  the 
required  proporiion  to  the  distance  set  off  on  B C.as  may  be 
seen  by  the  divisions  1 2 3 4 on  (lie  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
in  the  diagram.  The  triangle  should  be  drawn  in  ink.  and 
the  distances,  being  market  in  pencil,  may  be  rubbed  out 
when  truusferred  to  the  paper. 

PA'NTOMIME,  the  name  of  a specie#  of  dramatic  per- 
formance in  which  tlie  actors  express  themselves  by  ges- 
tures. The  name  is  composed  of  two  Greek  vvoids,  meaning 
'imitation  of  every  ihing.^  Pantomimic  acting,  accompanied 
by  music,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  Pcrsiana,  and 
other  Oriental  people  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Greeks 
introduced  the  pantomime  in  their  chorusses,  some  of  the 
actors  dancing  and  gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whiUt  others  sang.  (Lucian. Su//utfune.)  Thu  Romans 
had  entire  dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dance  and 
gestures  only,  styled  ' saltatio  panlomirnururo,' and  some  of 
ibcir  performers  attained  a high  degieo  of  excellenco  m the 
art.  Two  of  them,  Batbyllus  and  Pj  lades,  in  the  lime  of 
Augustus^  hava  U«q  eelabratad  by  iba  Roman  wnlars. 


In  modern  times  pantomimic  balls,  representing  an  entire 
dramatic  act  inn  or  fable,  have  become  a favourite  scenic  per- 
foimance.  The  Tuw^aii  Angiolini,  in  tlie  la-ii  rentiiry,  and 
after  him  Vigan5,  wlio  dieil  at  Milan  in  1821,  have  excelled 
in  this  species  of  composition.  Noverre,  in  France,  distin- 
guisherl  himself  likewise  in  the  composition  of  pantomimic 
‘ ballets.’  This  kind  of  perfortnance  now  forms  generally  an 
apiK‘iidage  to  the  opera,  and  espcrially  the  Italian  opera. 

Muursius,  Orcht'tira;  Signorelli,  SioHa  Criiica  del 
Teutri  antichi  e moderni.) 

PAO'LA.  [CM.XBRU-] 

PA'OLI,  PASgUA'I.K  DE.  was  born  in  1726  in  the 
village  of  Kostino,  in  the  juriMliclion  of  Bastia  in  the  island 
ofCursica.  In  1734  bis  father  Giaciniode  Paoli,  together  with 
Giaflieri,  was  proclaimed  their  lender  against  the  Genoese  by 
the  revolted  Corsicans,  but  after  a struggle  of  several  years,  in 
which  the  adventurer  Theodore  figured,  Giaciiilo  was  obliged 
by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  the  Genoese  to  give  upthe  con- 
test, and  obtained  leave  in  1740  to  withdraw  from  the 
island  with  his  younger  son  Pasquale.  [Corsic.v;  Nec- 
HOFF.}  Clemente  tlie  elder  son  remained  in  Corsica. 
Giacinto  and  his  son  went  to  Naples,  where  the  father 
obtained  a coinmissiun  in  a regiment  formed  chiefly  of  Cor- 
aic-an  emigrants,  and  the  son  was  placed  in  the  tnihtary  col- 
lege of  that  capital,  where  lie  studied  under  able  musters 
amongst  others  (he  celebrated  Genovesi.  On  leaving  col- 
lege Young  De  Paoli  obtained  a lieutenant’s  commission  in 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Mcautiroo  a fresh  revolt  broke  out  in 
Corsica,  under  two  chiefs,  Matra  and  Gaifori,  who  gave  full 
occupation  tothe  Genoese  for  several  years.  InOctober.  17o3, 
Gafluri  was  murdered  by  hired  assassins,  and  the  Gemvese 
were  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  crime.  The  Corsicans 
now  cast  their  eyes  upon  young  Paoli,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  He  did  so,  and  wax 
proclaimed,  in  a parliament  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  July,  1755.  captain-general  of  the  Corsicans. 
During  twelve  years  he  ba^ud  all  the  efforts  of  the  Genoese, 
who  lost  ever)'  part  of  the  island,  except  the  maritime  towns 
of  Ba-xtia,  (Jalvi.  San  Fiorcnzo.  and  Ajaccio,  in  which  the 
Genoese  garrisons  wore  blockaded  by  the  natives,  and  at  last 
the  Corsicans  obtained  [tossession  of  Ajaccio  also.  But  Paoli 
had  toencoiintcr  amore  dangerous  enemy  ihnn  the  Genoese, 
in  the  traitors  among  his  own  countrymen,  headed  by 
Matra,  who,  through  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  Ixith,  excited  a 
Civil  war,  in  which  he  was  dcfcatcsl  and  kiUod,  and  his 
brother  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Genoa.  Mean- 
time Paoli  organised  the  island,  and  fixed  its  government 
and  administration.  Ho  formed  a legislative  aKsembly. 
under  the  name  of  * Crnsulla  Generale,’  of  5U0  deputies, 
elected  by  the  body  of  the  people,  one  fur  each  commune 
the  members  were  renewed  every  year;  only  freeholders 
twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  qualified  to  be  returned 
as  deputies.  The  executive  consisted  of  nine  members, 
elected  by  the  deputies.  Paoli  was  the  president  of  (he 
executive,  with  the  title  of  ‘ General  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica.*  He 
had  a l>ody-guard  which  escorted  him  when  lie  went  out, 
to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  at  as.--a-v>ination ; but 
he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  his  aparlmenU, 
trusting  to  the  fidelity  of  six  largo  fierce  masnffs  which 
watched  and  slept  in  his  room.  A law  of  the  le^slative 
assembly  forbade  under  severe  penalties  any  periK>n  from 
speaking  or  writing  ogninsl  the  general  or’ the  excr-utive 
council.  In  1764  Pauli  established  u university  in  the  lownof 
Corto.  the  professors  in  which  wer4?  paid  bv  the  nation,  and 
the  students  taught  gratuitously.  The  funds  fur  the  new  \im- 
versity  were  supplied  from  a tax  on  the  parochial  clergy.  Tlve 
military  force  consisted  of  militia  well  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms ; Paoli  could  collect  30,000  men  in  case  of  necessity. 
He  also  formefl  a flotilla,  with  which  he  annoyed  the  Genoese 
trade,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  (Japraia.  The 
whole  public  revenue  of  the  island  did  not  excoed  one  mil- 
lion of  livrcs,  or  about  40,000  pounds  sterling.  In  1760 
Pope  Clcinutit  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  to  Corsica 
a bishop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  were  in  a state  uf  con- 
fusion. This  step,  which  had  something  of  the  api>earance 
of  a recognition  of  the  independence  of  Corsica,  gicully  dis- 
pleased the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  offered  a reward  of 
3U00  crovvus  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  the  bishop  and 
deliver  him  over  to  the  Genoese  authorities,  forbidding  at  ibe 
saniu  lime  all  subjects  of  the  republic  to  obey  ins  muudules. 
The  pope  published  ao  edict  against  Uie  retoluliuoa  of  tha 
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O«noe«0  senate,  which  he charaRteriaed  as  iniquitous  and  an 
insult  to  the  apo$tulic.U  atitiiority.  The  quurrct  lasted  for 
some  years,  and  employed  the  pens  ot  jurists  and  contru^cr- 
iialists  on  bath  sides. 

Genoa,  despairm;;  of  ever  recovering  tho  sovereignty  of 
Corsica,  resolved  on  giving  up  the  island  to  Franrc.  Tins  was 
elTeclefl  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1768,  a dishonourable 
and  disgraceful  contract  to  both  parlies  Paoli  loudly  and 
eloquenily  appealed  toull  Europe  against  the  cession,  but  no 
one  interfercil  in  favour  ofCoisica.  The  Frenrh  lan<led  u 
large  force  in  Corsica,  well  provide<l  with  artdlciy  and  am- 
munilion.  under  tho  command  of  Count  Marbecuf.  I’aoli 
determined  upon  re-isiance.  and  was  seconded  by  the  whule 
population,  including  the  women.  The  Corsicans  fought 
despepilety : though  overwhelmed  at  first  by  biipenor  forces, 
they  defeated  tlie  Ib'rench  with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guln;  and  again  on  the  9th  Oc.uber,  176b.  they  routed 
the  main  bmly  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Murbotuf 
in  person,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  large  reinfurcemcnis  came  to  the  French  fium 
Toulon  uiuler  General  dc  Vaux.  In  May,  1769.  u general 
battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Corsicans,  after  tighiiiig 
bravely,  were  completely  routed  near  Punlenuovo.  Thu 
French  cntcrcl  Corte,  and  overran  the  whole  island.  Most  ! 
of  the  communes  submitted  to  the  comiuerors.  Paoli,  with  ! 
many  followers,  retired  to  Portoveccliio,  from  whence  he 
sailed  in  an  English  vessel  for  Lcgiiorn,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  grand-duko  Leopold.  PaoH  afer- 
wards  repaired  to  England,  wheru  he  remained  till  1789, 
when  Mirabeau  moved  in  tlic  National  Assembly  the  recall 
of  all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  fur  the 
inde]HJudcnce  of  their  country.  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  with  ucclamationa,  and  in  the  halt  of 
the  Assembly  be  promised  fidelity  to  France  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI  , who  made 
him  lieutenant-general  and  military  commandant  in  Cortie«. 
He  wos  received  in  Ins  native  island  with  the  greatest  en-  1 
fhusia.'>m,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard. 
Paoli  acted  faithfully  towards  ilic  constitut  ional  mouarehy  of 
France;  but  when  the  violent  revolutionists  overthrew  that 
monarchy.  Paoli  drew  back,  ami  icparated  htinsolf  fVom  the 
French  party,  liis  nature,  sincere  and  steady  of  purpuse, 
recoiled  from  tho  injustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  imiuo- 
mlity  of  the  Convention.  He  was  soon  accused  before  that 
assembly,  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
tion. Paoli  now sawit  was  high  lime  to  declare  iumself.  Ho 
assembled  his  countrymen,  by  wliom  he  was  appointed  gene* 
ral-in-chicf  and  ]>resident  of  the  council  of  governinciit. 
At  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
he  applied  to  the  English  commanders  in  the  Meiliterranean, 
and,  wiUi  their  assistance,  drove  the  French  garrisons  out 
of  the  island.  Soon  after,  a deputation  of  the  consulia  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  offer  the  crown  of  Corsica  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Tho  offer  was  accepted,  and  most  Corsi- 
cansexpected  that  PaoH  would  have  been  appointed  viceroy, 
but  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  was  named  to  that  utneo.  Thi.s  and 
some  subsequent  disagreements  made  it  dt^sirablc  for  Paoli 
to  leave  the  island,  in  order  not  to  give  a pretence  for  civil 
dissensions.  Having  recommended  his  countrymen  to 
remain  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  os 
their  only  means  of  salvation,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  lived  in  relireraonl  for  several  years,  on  a peiisiim  which 
the  British  government  allowed  bun.  He  died  near  London, 
in  February,  1807.  A monument,  with  bis  bust  and  an 
inscription,  was  raisotl  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  biography  of  Paoli  has  been  written  by  Pommereul 
in  an  hostile  and  unfair  spirit : Boswell,  on  (he  contrary, 
has  written  a kind  of  panegyric  with  his  usual  commonplace 
enthusiasm.  Pompei,  in  nis  ‘ Elat  do  la  Corse,’  Paris,  1821, 
gives  the  best  account  of  tlio  particulars  of  Paoli’s  life. 
Botia.  in  his  • Storia  d’ Italia.’  book  d6,  gives  a copious 
narrative  of  PaolTs  career  in  Corsica.  A volume  of  Pauli’s 
letters  has  been  published,  wtiieh.  with  his  spirited  mani- 
fustoos.  are  his  only  literary  remains. 

PAOLO,  S-,  or  more  projierly  S.  PAULO,  a town  in 
Brar.il,  in  23“  33'  S.  lat.  and  43"  53'  W.  long.,  about 
42  miles  from  tho  coast  and  its  harbour  Santos.  The 
town  is  built  on  a plain  2464  feet  above  the  level  of 
tho  sea,  and  divided  from  ibe  shmo  by  a steep  dc^i'cnt, 
over  which  thcro  is  no  carriage  road,  so  that  all  the  goods 
which  are  imported  or  cxpralcd  arc  transported  on  the 
bkeks  of  luules.  The  plain  of  Piratininga,  on  which  the 
town  is  budi,  has  an  undulating  surface;  the  hills  have 


gentle  slopes,  and  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  level 
tracts  between  them  are  extensive  savannahs,  which  make 
excellent  pasture-ground.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  some 
of  them  paved,  ami  iho  houses  have  usually  (wo  tioors. 
Ttiey  are  not  built  of  bricks  or  stones,  but  of  htifa,  that  is, 
(he  walls  consist  of  two  rows  of  posts,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween is  filled  with  eartli.  Some  public  edifirc«  are  large, 
as  the  palace  of  tho  governor,  which  was  formerly  a college 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  of  the  bishop,  (be  convent  of  the  Cat- 
raeliies,und  the  cathedral  and  some  other  churches.  Three 
bridges  of  stone  have  lately  been  erecteil  over  two  small 
stieams,  the  Tamanduiahy  and  Inhagalmhy,  which  How  on 
the  eui^t  and  west  of  ihe  town,  and  unite  some  distance  far- 
ther down.  According  to  a census  taken  in  1815.  the  popu- 
lation was  25,313,  but  had  increased  in  IB.'O  to  .30,1190.  and  it 
IS  now  stoted  to  ex'^eed  40,000.  About  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation are  whites,  and  ihe  other  halfarc  descendants  of  whites 
and  Indian  women : (be  latter  are  here  called  mamelucot. 
Contrary  to  (he  common  practice  in  America,  both  classes 
of  inhabitants  have  the  same  political  rights,  and  enjoy  fhe 
same  cunsidfralton  in  society.  Education  U not  ncgltfcted : 
in  the  College  of  (ho  town  the  classics  and  philosophy  are 
taught,  and  several  Paulistas  have  been  distinguished  bv 
I genius  and  learning.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  rich 
! landed  propiieiurs,  and  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cuttle.  Though  situated  near  the  tropic, 
the  elevation  of  the  plain  above  the  sea  is  too  great,  and  its 
climate  too  cold  and  wet,  to  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  inlertropiral  productions.  Colton,  carffcc.  and  sugar  how- 
ever are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  though  the 
jplantationssoinetimes  suffer  from  frost  and  protraeied  rains, 
jubarco  and  maizo  succeed  exceedingly  well.  All  these 
brauches  of  ogricultuic  supply  arlirtes  of  export,  to  which 
must  bo  added  the  producu  of  the  cattle,  as  jerked  beef, 
hides,  horns,  ami  tallow.  They  are  sent  to  Santos,  whence 
a great  portion  goes  to  Rio  Janeiro  or  directly  to  Europe. 
7*lie  jerked  beef  goes  chieHy  to  Pernambuco,  Seam,  and 
Maranhiiu;  and  sugar  and  rum  are  exported  to  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  imports  are 
manufactureil  goods:  nothing  is  made  in  the  town  except 
cuar.s«  wooUuu  cloth  for  Iho  lower  elasBOS,  and  very  indif- 
ferent hats.  Some  twenty  years  ago  government  erected  a 
manufacture  of  guns,  in  which  English  iron,  and  that  of  the 
mines  of  Sorocaba,  situated  in  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  are 
QKcd. 

Tho  Paulistas  are  distinguished,  in  the  historv  of  Brazil, 
by  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  long  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  South  America.  A small  colony  existed 
in  1527,  at  S.  Vincente,  on  the  coast:  the  inhabitants 
formed  in  1560  a settlement  at  S.  Paulo,  which  sixin  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  friendly  inlercourae  between  the  settlers  and  the  Goya- 
nazes,  a native  tribe  inhabiting  ibis  country,  with  whom 
they  intermarried.  They  soon  began  to  explore  the  country 
farther  north  and  west  in  quest  of  gold,  and  tliey  advanced 
to  the  Lacuna  dus  Xarayes  and  the  present  boundary-line  of 
Bolivia  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  tbe  settlements  of 
tho  Puriugueiie  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  north  of  10“  S.  lat. 
owe  their  existence  to  the  activity  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Paulistas,  and  that  but  for  tbe  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  them.  Ihe  authority  of  the  Portuguese  would 
never  have  penetrated,  as  it  has  done,  to  the  very  centre  Of 
South  America  and  even  farther.  Even  when  Portugal 
was  united  with  Spain  under  one  government  (I5.3U  (o 
1640),  the  Paulistas  considered  the  ^aniards  os  their  cne- 
niies,  and  checked  their  progress  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  by  destroying  tneir  settlements  on  the  Paia^'uay. 
They  were  accordingly  represented  by  tho  historians  ot  that 
period  as  living  in  a state  of  anarchy.  After  Portugal  had 
re  acquired  its  indej>endence.  the  Paulistas  submilt^  to  the 
viceroy  of  Bahia,  and  remained  faithful  subjects  to  ibo  king 
of  Portugal.  They  are  still  diitinguishcd  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brazil  by  their  activity,  spirit  of  enterprise,  inde- 
pciidenco  of  character,  and  freedom  of  manners. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil ; Spix  and  Martius,  Keite 
in  BrnsHifn.) 

PAOLO  SARPI.  [PaulSabpi] 

PAPAL  .STATE,  ST.VTO  IHJNTin'CIO,  called  also 
Sliito  <U!la  Chiesa.  is  tho  name  given  to  the  dominions 
belonging  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the 
monarch.  Tins  slate  occupies  the  icntral  | an  of  Italy 
btreleliin^  across  the  Peninsula  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
the  MedUerninean  to  the  Adriatic.  Its  greatest  length* 
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from  nonh  lo  south,  from  the  rooulh  of  the  Po  at  Goto  to 
MoiUc  Cjrcdlo.tthtch  is  the  ra»t  souUiorn  point, » about  260 
iiiiloH:  the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  about  120  tnilea  in 
Its  southern  pai  t,  along  the  coast  of  the  Meditenanean,  but 
it  is  hardly  half  that  distance  farther  north  towards  the 
roidillo  of  its  length,  owing  to  the  frontiers  of  Abruizo  pro- 
truding considerably  to  the  westward.  It  becomes  still 
narrower  near  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  whore,  being  straitened 
between  the  Adriatic  on  one  side  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tuscany  on  the  other,  it  is  hardly  20  miles  across,  larther 
north  it  become*  wider  as  it  stretches  into  the  plain  of  the 
Po.  and  it  i*  about  60  miles,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  frontiers  of  Modena.  The  area  of  the  Papal 
Stale  has  been  reckoned,  acconliug  to  Neigebaur  and  other 
German  writers,  at  1 7, 832  English  square  miles.  Calindri 
lS'if!gto  Sfatts’ico)  reckons  it  at  IS, 117  square  Roman* 
miles,  or  these.  7000  square  miles  consist  of  plains,  about 
•1000  M|uatc  miles  consist  of  cultivated  hills,  4600  are  high- 
lands covered  with  pasture  or  planted  with  timber-trees,  and 
2iOO  aro  mountains  mostly  rocky  and  barren. 

Tile  Pupal  Stale  consists,  geographically  speaking,  of  three 
great  divisions:  1.  The  northern  provinces  stretch  from 
the  Tuscan  .\pennines  to  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic,  the 
gniund  sloping  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  merging 
into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy.  These  province  are  the 
four  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and 
have  a population  of  about  050,000  inhabitants.  This  part 
of  the  ci'uniry  resembles  the  rest  of  north  Italy  in  its  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  [Bologn\;  Fkrrara.]  In  antient  times  it  was 
out  of  ihe  limits  of  Italia  Pioper,  and  formed  part  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul ; and  even  now  the  inhabitants,  in  their  character 
ami  habits,  railior  resemble  tlieir  Lombard  neighbours  than 
their  fellow  subjects  of  the  rest  of  the  Papal  Slate,  from 
whom  they  arc  divided  by  several  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Adriatic  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhowl  of  Rimini,  where  the  Rubicon  constituted  the 
puUtiral  boundary  of  Italia  Proper  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic.  South  of  this  point  begins  the  second  geographical 
division  of  the  Papal  State.  2.  Thi^  which  may  be  called 
the  eastern  division,  extends  from  Rimini  to  the  Tronto  on 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  a length  of  110  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  Slate,  or  the  basin  of 
the  Til>cr.  This  caslem  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  numerous  offsets  of 
w hicli  run  in  parallel  ndges  in  a north-cast  direction  from 
the  central  chain  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  forming  many  trans- 
Ter«c  valleys  watered  by  streams  or  torrents  which  have  a 
short  but  rapid  course.  Tlie  distance  from  the  central 
ridge  or  watershed  to  the  Adriatic  varies  from  30  to  40 
mile*.  The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  is  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  and  lively  race  of  people.  It  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Marches,  and  the  people  arc 
called  ‘ Marchiciani  ’ [Marca  m A:<cona];  but  it  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  into  the  provinces  of  Pesaro  c Ur- 
bmo.  Ancona.  Macerata,  and  Fermo  e Ascoli,  the  united 
pupulatiun  of  which  amounts  to  about  800,000  inhabitants. 
3.  The  third  or  southern  division  of  the  Papal  Slate,  the 
largest  in  extent,  though  not  so  densely  peopled  as  the 
other  two.  is  the  most  important,  because  it  contains  the 
metropolis,  and  includes  the  classical  land  of  Latium  and 
the  other  provinces  which  formed  the  early  territory  of 
antient  Rome.  It  extends  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  the  east.  This  fine  region  comprises  the  antient 
territories  of  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  old  Lalinm,  and  the 
western  part  of  Etruria,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  admi- 
nistrative provinces  of  Perugia,  Spoleto  e Rieli,  Viterbo, 
Fn^sinone,  and  Rome,  with  a population  of  about  000,000  in- 
habitants. Its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Apen- 
nines abovo  Guhhio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mnliterranean  at  Mount  Circello,  is  150  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  small  river  Pescia,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Tuscany,  loTerracina,  on  the  borders  of  Naples,  is 
12ii  miles.  This  extensive  country  is  divided,  with  re- 
spect to  its  climate  and  productions,  into  two  parts— the 
high  land^  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  including  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Tiber,  which  are  well  cultivated  and 
generally  healtby ; and  the  low  lands  of  the  Campagna  and 
* S-vcblj-CjUT  B«m«o  nik*  make  goc  <kt;Tr«  i>f  Ulitude. 


Some  other  spots  around  the  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and 
Braccianu.  which  are  unwholesome  and  thinly  inhabited. 
[Campag.na  di  Roma.]  There  aro  few  regions  in  Italy  finer 
than  the  bread  valley  of  Foligno  and  Spoleto,  the  valley  of 
Tcrni,  the  elevated  plain  of  Ricti,  and  the  rich  territory 
around  Perugia. 

The  centrul  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Meditenanean, 
enters  the  Papal  ^talo  frum  Tuscany  north  of  Citlk  di  Caa- 
tello, and  runs  in  a south-south-east  direction, forming  fora 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Metaurus,  which  run 
into  tlie  Adriatic,  from  those  of  the  Cliiascio,  an  atlluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  road  from  Romo  to  Pesaro  by  Nuccra 
puses  over  this  part  of  the  ridge,  between  Gimldo  and 
Cagli.  Near  the  latter  town  is  a defile  cut  through  the 
rock  by  the  antient  Romans,  now  called  II  Furlo.  East  of 
Nocera  the  ridge  becomes  more  lofty  between  the  souices 
of  (he  Esino  and  Poleiiza,  which  run  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
those  of  the  Topino,  which  Hows  southwrards  by  Foligno 
into  tho  Tiber.  Farther  south-east  thcru  is  a depression, 
through  which  passes  the  high  road  frum  Rome  to  Loreto 
and  Ancona.  This  mountuin-pass,  which  lies  between 
Sorravalleand  Foligno.  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pA&s  of 
Colfiorito.  South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  forma  lofty 
group  extending  to  the  eastward,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Monte  Sibilla,  the  Mons  Tetricui  of  the  anlienis,  which 
is  7200  feet  higli,  and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  Papal 
Slate:  it  divides  the  waters  of  tho  Tronto,  which  flows  to 
tho  Adriatic,  from  those  of  tho  Ncra,  which  (lows  south- 
west into  the  Tiber.  Tho  ridge  then  joins  the  mountains 
of  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  cast  of  Norcia.  Two 
offsets  detach  themselves  from  the  main  ridge  above  the 
sources  of  the  Nera,  and  run  south,  skirling  the  two  banks 
of  that  river  os  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.  Tim 
more  eastern  offset  is  intersected  by  tlie  V'eliuo.  which 
makes  its  way  through  it  by  a fine  wateifitll  not  far  from 
Tcrni.  Tho  whole  fall  of  the  VeUno.  from  the  level  of  the 
water  abovo  the  cascade  to  its  confluence  with  Ihe  Nora 
through  a succe.^sion  of  rapids,  is  above  IbOO  feut.  The 
country  eastward  uf  the  Nera  consists  of  high  lands,  which 
adjoin  those  of  Abruzzo,  and  arc  a most  interesting  region, 
but  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  [Rieti  ] 

Tl’.c  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State  chiefly  consists 
of  the  basin  of  the  Tibet.  This  river  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  dcllo  Balzo  in  a deep  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 

' and  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  the  mountain  of 
Falterona  near  (he  sources  of  (ho  Arno,  from  which  those 
of  the  Tiber  are  about  20  miles  distant  to  the  east-south- 
east, the  lofty  ridge  DelF  Alvcrnia  intervening  between  the 
two  rivers.  The  Savio,  which  flows  by  Cesena  to  tbe 
Adriatic,  has  its  sources  on  the  north  side  of  tho  same 
mountain  on  the  south  slope  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  limpid  water 
in  a wood  of  beech-trees,  and,  being  swelled  by  mountain 
streams,  fluw.s  in  a south  direction  through  a narrow  valley 
called  Val  Tiberina,  between  tho  mountains  Dell'  Alvcrma 
and  Catenaia  on  tho  west  and  the  Alpe  della  Luna  on  the 
east,  which  last  forms  part  of  the  main  or  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tilwr  from 
those  of  the  Metaurus.  The  river  pasi^scs  by  tlie  towns  uf 
Ptove  Santo  Stefano  and  Borgo  San  Sepulcro.  after  whirb 
it  receives  the  river  Sovara.  and  soon  after  leaves  the 
Tuscan  territory  and  enters  tho  province  of  Perugia  in  the 
Papal  State.  (Benci,  Lettere  tul  Casentino  e la  Val  Tibe- 
rino,  in  the  Antologia  of  Florence,  Nos.  10  and  II.)  It 
then  flows  by  the  walls  of  Cittfc  di  Castcllo,  and  after  a 
rapid  course  of  about  50  miles  from  its  sources  it  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  Perugia: 
it  then  flows  through  a fertile  valley,  receiving  on  its 
left  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Chiaseio  frum  the  moun- 
tains of  Gubbio,  the  Topino  from  Fuligno,  and  tbe  Ma- 
roggia,  joined  by  the  Clitumnus,  from  the  valley  of  Spo- 
leto; and  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  river  Nes- 
tore,  which  cotnes  from  Cittk  della  Pieve  on  the  borders  of 
Tuscany.  The  river  then  enters  a narrow  gorge  between 
two  rocky  ridges,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  town  uf  Todi, 
tbe  antient  Tuuertum  or  Tuterc,  n city  of  the  Uitibri  and  after- 
wards of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  more  than  lOUO  feet  above 
(he  sea.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Todi  is  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, and  in  its  territory  has  been  found  a vast  qusn- 
titv  of  Etruscan  medals  and  other  antiquities.  (Coesim, 
Elogiumin  pritcum  Tuderti  Decortm,  4to.,  1632;  Lauro» 
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Todi,  aniiehittima  Cittd  dfU  Umbria,  1633.)  The  bottom  of 
the  river  here  falls  about  1 feel  in  evory  iUOO  feet,  and  the  ' 
bed  bein^  confined  and  partly  encurnbcrcil  by  stones  and 
Kravel  biought  down  from  the  mountains,  the  waters  rise  in 
flood  times  as  high  as  24  feet,  but  the  river  is  very  shallow  in 
the  dry  scavm.  The  navigation  of  the  rirer,  which,  from 
Perugia  toTodi.  is  carried  on  merely  by  rafts,  becomes  here 
totally  interrupted.  The  Tiber,  after  rereiving  the  Naia 
and  other  mountain-streams,  issues  out  of  the  gorge  at  the 
rapids  called  ‘ Passo  del  Forello,’  after  which  it  enters  a 
broad  valley.  It  receives  near  Orvielo  the  river  Paglia 
from  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  which  is  swollen  by  the 
waters  of  part  of  the  Cliinna.  [Chiana-]  The  river  now 
assumes  a more  regular  and  lcs.s  rapid  course,  {lowing  in  a 
deep  bed  and  inclining  to  tho  soulh-wost.  It  receives  the 
Vezza  from  Montefiasconc.  and  lower  down  the  Nera,  the 
largest  of  its  aWuents,  near  the  town  of  Orta.  The  whole 
course  of  tho  Tiber,  from  its  sources  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Nera,  is  about  1 10  miles.  From  this  point  the  regular 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  begins:  boats  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  which  are  CO  feet  long  and  of  50  tons  burden,  carry 
to  Rome  wine,  corn,  charcoal,  woorl,  and  other  produce  of 
the  upper  country.  In  ascending  the  river,  Uicy  are  towed 
up  by  tiiifl'alocs. 

The  Nera,  the  anlient  Nar,  a considerable  river,  rises  in 
the  high  ,\pennincs  above  Norcia,  and  is  increased  by  the 
waters  of  part  of  the  Abruzzo  and  of  the  Papal  province  of 
Rieti,  through  its  aflluents  the  Corno,  Vclino,  Salto,  and 
Turano.  Flowing  through  a deep  valley  between  the  Sa- 
bine Mountains  on  one  side  and  tho  mountains  of  Spoleto 
on  the  other,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
nus.it  passes  the  towns  ofTerni  and  Narni,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  7 U tnilcs,  enters  the  Tiber  near  Orta. 

After  the  contiuencu  of  the  Nera,  the  Tiber  flows  through 
a valley  between  the  Sabine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
olTiiCts  of  Mount  Cimino  on  the  other:  it  receives  on  its 
right  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Treia  from  Cinta  Cas- 
tellana  and  the  Ricano,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  small 
lake  of  Vico,  after  which  the  valley  becomes  contracted 
between  Mount  Soracle  on  the  west  and  tho  mountains  of 
Poggio  Mirteto  on  tho  east.  After  this  contraction,  it  opens 
into  the  wide  undulating  plain  of  the  Campagna.  Three 
miles  above  Riimo  tho  Ti^er  receives  the  Anio,  orTcverone, 
from  (be  eastern  Apennines,  which  has  a course  of  above  60 
miles.  The  course  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Nera  to  Rome,  is  about  70  miles.  In  which  distance  the 
width  of  its  bed  varies  from  160  to  500  feet,  the  depth  from 
k to  22  feet,  and  the  fall  is  about  one  foot  in  every  3000 
feet.  Boats  are  three  days  in  coming  down  from  Orta  to 
Rome,  but  in  summer  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted, 
owini^  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  several  places. 
Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the  Tiber  is  about  300  feet  wide 
and  from  12  to  IS  fvci  in  depth.  The  river  is  never  ford- 
able in  or  near  Rome.  During  heavy  rains  and  floo<ls  the 
wafers  sometimes  have  risen  more  than  30  feet  above  their 
ordinary  level,  overflowing  tho  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and 
occasioning  considerable  mischief.  The  mariiirac  navigation 
begins  below  Romo:  tho  Tiber,  after  being  confined  by  the 
quays  and  buildings  of  the  town,  spreads  out  to  the  width  of 
500  feet,  until  its  bifureatiun  at  Capo  duo  Rami,  a <Iibtanco  of 
18  miles  from  Rome.  From  thence  one  branch  of  the  river 
runs  south-west  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  a distance  of  about  5 
miles,  but  is  rendererl  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  by 
the  accumulation  of  alluvium  and  sand  at  the  mouth. 
[Ostia  ] The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by  Trwjan, 
and  has  been  iruprovci)  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  in 
Older  to  keep  open  tlie  communication  between  Rome  and 
tho  sea,  runs  for  about  4 miles,  until  it  enters  tho  sea  at 
Fiumicirto,  where  the  entrance  is  secured  by  two  long  piers 
consisting  of  wooden  palings  and  fa-cincs.  In  winter  time 
vessels  of  from  IdO  to  19U  tons,  besides  smaller  ones,  ascend 
the  river  to  Rome,  but  in  summer  there  is  often  not  more  than 
9 or  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  only  boats  of  40  or  50  tons 
can  ascend  to  Rome.  There  is  no  perceptible  tide  in  this 
pari  of  the  Medileiraneon,  and  the  vessels  are  towed  up  by 
bulfiiloes.  {Carla  GeogT'afica  dello  S/o/o  dtUa  Chitta,  by 
Maire  ami  Bo.icovich,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV.; 
Bacci,  Drl  Ttvere  Ltbri  IV.,  Rome,  1558-99 ; Marlinelli,  D&- 
scrizinne  di  ditern  Ihnli  tofra  it  Fiumi  A>ra  e Tevere, 
&c..  1676  ; Tournon,  Elude*  Staiixiiques  sur  Home,  book  v.) 

Tho  basin  of  the  Tiber  below  Rome  is  bounded  on  one 
side  bj  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  other  by  the  offsets 
of  Mount  Ciminoi  which  surround  the  basin  of  the  lake  of 


Bracciano.  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  sea  by  the  river 
Arrone.  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receives  only  some  small 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Galera,  on  its  right 
bank.  The  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Bracciano  and  BoUena, 
which  are  separate  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  toge- 
ther with  the  basin  of  the  river  Fiora,  near  the  Tuscan 
border,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Viterbo,  called 
also  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro.  [Viterbo,  Province  of.J 
In  tho  opposite  or  south-east  direction,  the  Alban  Mount 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Pomptjne 
raarsbei ; and  farther  north  the  mountains  of  Palestrina 
separate  tho  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of 
which  the  Sacco  is  an  affluent.  [Palestrina.]  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State, 
from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea,  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  which  also  comprises  a considerable  part 
of  Abruzzo.  the  waters  of  which  country  run  by  iho  Corno, 
Velino,  Salta,  Turano,  and  Anio,  into  the  Tiber,  and  also 
that  part  of  Tuscany  in  which  the  Tiber  has  its  source,  and 
another  part  further  south,  near  Radicofani  and  Chiusi, 
which  is  drained  by  tho  rivers  Paglia  and  Chiana.  The  whole 
basin  of  tho  Tiber  may  includo  a surface  of  rather  more  than 
10,000  square  miles.  Tho  length  of  the  river's  course,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  ThoTiber  is  the  largest  and 
moat  important  rivc-r  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  Tiber  from  Perugia  downwards  to  tho  sea  are 
muddy  and  yellowish,  a peculiarity  which  is  expressed  by 
the  epithet  * flavus*  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  current 
as  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  retains  its  colour  for  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  contrasts  with  tho 
generally  blue  tinge  of  ihesea*water,  with  which  it  does  not 
mix  for  some  miles. 

The  Papal  Slate  is  now  divided  for  administrative  pur]K>ses 
into  fourteen  provinces,  namely,  Roma  (Comarca  m); 
Viterbo;  Frosinone;  Spoleto;  Prruoia;  Macerata; 
Fermo;  Ancona(Marca  Di) ; Pf.saro  k Urbino;  Forli; 
Bologna;  Ravenna;  Ferrara;  Benbvento.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  whole,  according  to  an  oflicial  report  pub- 
lished by  the  government  in  1833,  was  2,742.000  inhabitants. 
The  annual  increase  of  the  population  appears  to  bo  at  the 
j rat6of4|  per  1000,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  ibe 
I kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  stales. 

I (Serrislori.  Slaltstica  (F  Italia.)  The  |iopulaiion  is  Roman 
' Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  about  lU.OOO  Jews,  who  are 
distributed  in  Romo,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  Urbino, 
Ferraro,  Logo,  and  one  or  two  more  towns.  Tlie  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  are  styled  Delegszioni ; 
and  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  is  st)Icd  delegate,  and  is  alwoys  a 
church  dignitary.  If  a cardinal,  ho  is  styled  legate,  and  the 

firovince  assumes  the  name  of  Legazione.  The  delegate  or 
egate  is  a»lsted  by  a council,  composed  of  four  la\mcn, 
appointed  by  the  pope.  There  is  also  in  every  province  a 
provincial  council  for  local  and  financial  affairs,  which  as- 
sembles for  a fortnight  once  a year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate  or  legale.  For  this  purpose  the  communes 
appoint  electors,  who  assemble  at  the  head-town  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  there  choose  the  deputies  to  the  coun- 
cil. Onc-third  of  the  council  is  changed  everv  two  years. 
Every  delegation  or  province  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
every  district  into  communes.  Each  commune  consists  of 
a town  or  large  village,  with  the  terriior)'  and  homlels  ho- 
longing  toil.  The  communes  vary  greatly  in  population; 
from  1090  to  12,000  or  14,000.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a governor,  appointed  hy  the  pope,  who  is  also 
judge  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  dele- 
gate in  his  administrative  but  not  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Every  commune  has  a council,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
members  in  tho  head  towns,  of  thirty-six  or  Iwcnty-fuur  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  of  eighteen  in  villages  which  do  not 
contain  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

Tlie  members  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  two 
classes,  nobles  and  citizens  or  farmers.  The  office  of  com- 
munal councilman  is  for  life  and  hereditary.  The  councils 
deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  res-pective  communes,  and 
make  out,  in  August  every  year,  the  ‘ tabella  di  prevenzionc,* 
or  budget,  in  which  arc  specified  the  probable  expenditure 
of  tho  following  year  and  the  means  for  meeting  it,  including 
additional  Iocm  taxes  if  required.  This  'tabella*  is  for- 
warded to  the  delegate,  who  examines  it,  and  then  forwards 
it  to  Rome,  where  the  board  called  ‘ Congregazione  del  Buon 
Governo*  approves  or  modifies  it.  The  tabella  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  commune,  who  publish  it,  upon  which  it  be 
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comes  law,  an<l  no  magistrate  can  depart  from  its  provisions.  i 
The  communal  council  appoints  yearly,  by  a majority  ofj 
voles,  the  local  tnaj^istrates,  namely,  tho  gonraloiiiere.  and 
six.  four,  or  two  elders,  according  to  the  size  and  population  ! 
of  the  commune,  subject  however  to  the  approbation  of  the 
delegate.  The  gunraloniero.  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
class  of  the  nobility,  is  changed  every  year,  and  the  ciders 
every  two  years.  Tlic  communal  council  apjiuints  likewise  , 
all  the  olheers  and  other  bcrvaals  of  the  commune,  the 
secretary,  the  communal  attorney,  tlie  receiver,  the  sur- 
geon ami  apothecary  (who  for  a fixed  salary  la  obliged  to 
attend  the  )M>or  inhabitants  gratis),  the  scltoolmastcr,  the 
iocal  police,  &r.  In  the  month  of  February  the  council  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  transmits 
them  to  the  delegate.  The  councils  are  always  presided 
over  by  the  grmfaluitiorc  or  by  the  governor  in  the  head 
town  of  a d.strict,  who  has  a vole.  The  former  baronial 
jurisdictions,  piivileges,  and  immunities  have  been  abolished. 
(}fofo  projrno  di  H.  S.  Leone  XII.  sulf  Amminislntzinne 
pufthiiea,  &c,,  5 October,  18--1.)  ‘This  system  of  municipal 
adfiiini^tralion,*  obsenes  Count  Tournon,  who  was  prefect 
of  Rome  during  Napoleon's  usur]>aiion,  'will  perhaps  sur- 
nrisc  those  who  imagine  that  in  the  Papal  State  everything 
IS  left  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  sovereign.  Abuses  of 
pnwer  are  common,  no  doubt,  but  the  written  law  is  more 
fa%'our.^ble  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  is  commonly 
supposed.’  (Eludes  statisluiues  tur  Borne,  vol.  iU  pp^  'll.  72.) 
The  communal  councils  are  in  fact  more  independenluf  the 
centra]  aulhoril)  tlum  those  of  France.  The  common  lands 
were  sold  by  Pius  VII.  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  wants 
and  exactions  of  the  French  military.  Tho  ordinal^  re- 
vtMiue  of  the  communes  is  now  derived  from  taxes  levied 
U|K>n  provisions  coming  to  market,  like  tho  French  octroi ; 
and  the  cxtraunlinary  ueHriency  is  made  up  by  a capitation 
tax  and  a tax  upon  cattle.  'iThc  expondiluro  consists  of 
administrative,  judicial,  ami  police  salaries,  tho  repairs  of 
the  roads,  public  buddings,  fountains,  &e.,  the  emoluments 
of  the  communal  surgeon  and  apothecary,  schoolmaster, 
and  preacher  who  comes  during  Lent  and  Advent  to  deliver 
sermoiiii  adapted  to  those  epochs.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
are  schooliuiaticsscs,  called  Macstru  Pie.  paid  by  the  com- 
mune for  the  clementar)'  leadung  of  girls.  Every  Sunday 
afternoon,  tho  children  as-emhle  in  the  various  churches  to 
hear  the  ‘dottriiia,’  or  catechism,  cxplaiuwl  to  them  by  the 
rector  or  his  assialant,  ami  be  e.xamineil  upon  it.  Still  there 
is  no  universal  of  elementary  instruction  tuifurced  as 

in  North  Italy,  and  the  proportion  of  illilcrate  people  in  the 
Papal  .Stale  is  much  greater  than  in  Lombardy. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  and  Macemta.  There  aro  also  21  colleges  or 
gvmnasia.  four  at  Romo,  and  the  others  in  the  chief  towns 
of  provinces.  Females  of  the  higher  classes  arc  ciiicHy 
clucated  in  con\*en(s. 

With  regard  to  the  central  government,  it  is  an  elective 
monarchy;  tho  pope  for  the  lime  being  is  tho  absolute  so- 
vereign of  the  state : he  consults  the  cardinals  as'^mlded 
either  in  special  congregations,  or,  in  cases  of  great  import- 
ance, in  general  consistory,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  their 
opinion.  Ilis  two  principal  ministers  arc  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  cardinal  Camerlcngo.  The  former 
snperinlemls  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  home 
Ocparlmcnt;  he  is  appointed  by  tlio  reigning  sovereign, 
at  whose  death  his  otfice  expires.  The  cardinal  Camer- 
Icngo  is  the  finance  minister,  and  is  appointed  for  life:  he 
has  under  him  a treasurer.  The  governor  of  Romo  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  secretary^  of  state,  but  is  vcsierl  with 
great  dis<‘retionary  powers  as  to  the  police  of  tho  capital  and 
its  territory.  Tho  congregation  or  Imard  called  * Sacra  Con- 
sulta,*  consisting  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  provinces,  and  is  also  a court  of  appeal 
for  criminol  inndert.  A prelate  and  tliree  general  olfici-rs 
form  a boanl  for  ludiiary  affairs.  The  Papal  Stale  is  divided 
into  three  military  divisions,  with  an  inspector  at  the  head 
of  each ; iho  head-quarters  are  Rome.  Ancona,  and  B-jlogna. 
The  army  rorisists  of  ten  battalions  of  native  infantry,  72UU 
in  all:  two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  each.  4840; 
native  cavalry  lUaO  men.  and  artillery  1000  ; two  cumpames 
of  Swias  arlillc-ry,  230:  the  carubmuers,  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  police  like  the  French  gendarmes  2300 
strong;  aorpsof  nlloineti,  lUUU;  and  1600  custom-housu 
gu  ilds:  total,  18.740  men.  There  are  also  several  battalions 
uf  militia  and  vulunluers. 

The  judicial  department  consisUof  a judge,  called  Praetor, 


for  civil  matters  in  the  head  town  of  everv  province;  two 
courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  B«il.>gn«  ; 
and  a Court  of  Cassation,  called  La  Segnatura,  which  sits 
at  Rome.  Tiic  ccclesiasiical  courts  in  each  diocese  jud;;o 
of  suits  between  clerical  persons,  and  also  between  laymen 
who  agree  to  bring  their  disputes  before  these  courts.  For 
ciiminal  matiers,  there  is  a collegial  court  in  every  pru^ 
Vince,  pre.sidwl  over  by  the  delegate;  and  two  rouil*.  of  ap- 
|>(tal,oneat  Rome  and  iheothcrat  B<>lc^na.  When  an  appeal 
IS  laid  before  the  sovereign,  the  * IJdiior  Santissimo.'  a pre- 
late of  tho  first  class,  judges  finally  of  the  enm-.  Tne  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition  and  other  eccle.viastiral  courts  con- 
tinue to  lake  cognizance  of  mailers  within  their  resj>ei‘iive 
jurisdictions.  According  to  a table  of  criminals  who  wero 
suffering  punishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  iK:i2.  given  by 
Sornstori,  there  were  580  tricl  for  munler  or  homicide,  277 
for  wounds  inflicted,  340  for  robbery',  215  for  thefts,  811  for 
petty  larceny,  91  for  mpe,  76  for  political  crim«,  66  fur  cor- 
rectional or  police  matiers,  7 fur  coining,  and  244  for  other 
crimes  not  defined  ; in  all,  2708.  It  appears  from  this  re- 
port that  offences  agains^l  the  person  >;tm  hear  a very  high 
proportion  in  the  calendar  of  the  Papal  State.  The  penal- 
ties ore  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  either  for  life  or  fur 
a term  uf  years.  Capital  executions  are  re.>orled  to  only  in 
very  aggravated  cases.  Torture  has  been  finally  abolished. 
Tribunals  of  commerce  are  established  at  Rume,  Bologna, 
Ancona,  and  some  other  of  the  principal  towns. 

Tile  revenue  amounts  to  about  nine  milUotis  of  R'lmun 
actidi  (the  scudo  is  worth  4t.  bd.  sterling),  a sum  consiricr- 
ably  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  for  si‘veral  years  pa<t,  the 
deficit  having  been  made  up  by  additional  loans  and  isaues 
of  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  of  tho  funded  debt  is 
2,547.UUU  seudi;  the  collection  of  the  revenue  costs  about 
one  milliun  and  a half;  the  military  establishment  costs 
about  two  millions;  the  judicial  eslablishment,  nearly  one 
million;  the  administration,  Haifa  million;  the  civd  list  of 
the  polio  and  his  court,  265,000  scudi ; payments  to  the  car- 
dinals. 122.000;  public  works,  roads,  &c.,  540.000;  public 
instruction,  108.000;  charitable  establishmeniH.  267,000. 
The  principal  souriresof  (he revenue  arc  ihe  land-tax,  winch 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  of  scudi ; customs,  one  and 
a half  million  ; excise,  including  the  * inaciiiato.’  or  duly  on 
Hour,  nearly  two  millions;  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco, 
1,200,000  scudi;  stamps  and  registry  duty,  576.000;  post- 
ollicc,  286.000  ; lottery.  696,000. 

The  population  of  ilie  Pupal  State  is  chiefly  agricultural 
A great  extent  of  land  is  used  fur  pasture.  Tlic  ex|>orLs  are 
cattle,  wool,  cheese,  lambskins,  lalluw,  hemp,  oil,  sumc  silk, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  pozzolana,  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Tho 
salt-puns  uf  Cerviu  ami  Cumarchio,  near  the  Adriatic  coast, 
supply  most  of  the  salt  fur  the  consumption  of  the  country 
Vitriol  is  found  neat  Viterbo,  alum  at  J>a  Tolfu  near  Civita- 
vecchia. sulphur  near  Rimini,  and  coal  near  Pesaro  and 
at  Sogliano  near  Forli.  Wood  and  charcoal  a.'«  the  only 
fuel  used. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Papal  Stale  are  of  more  im- 
portance ihan  is  generally  suppo-cd.  Court  Tournon.  thirty 
years  since,  remarked  on  the  dogmatic  Ilippancy  of  travellers 
wlio  told  (bo  world  (hat  * the  sale  of  relics  and  indulgences 
Constituted  the  whole  commerce  of  Rome,  and  the  manu- 
facture uf  beads  and  saints’  images  the  only  iiidusiry  of  the 
people.’  (Etudes  SlaiiHliques  tur  Bome,\y  iii.)  But  since 
Tournon's  time,  manufaciuring  industry  has  considerably 
increased.  One  of  the  piincipal  and  oldest  branches  is 
that  of  woollen  cloths,  which  arc  made  in  variuun  towns 
of  the  state,  and  chielly  supi>Iy  the  internal  consumpiion, 
especially  of  common  or  coarse  cloth.  The  silk  manufacture 
is  on  (he  increase  at  Rome  an<l  Bologna.  Tanneries  aro 
established,  chiefly  at  Ancona,  Bologna,  Pesaro,  and  Sini- 
gaglia.  Tho  manufacture  of  pa^wr  is  also  on  the  increase, 
as  well  as  that  of  hats.  Manuiacturies  of  ^on|)  are  about 
forty  in  luiml'er,  but  the  princtp.d  manufuctory  is  at  Ponte* 
lagoscuro,  near  Ferrara.  There  are  iron-siiieUing  furnaces 
at  Bracriaiio,  Canino,  and  Cunca,  ami  iron  works  in  various 
otlior  places.  There  are  glass-w'orks  in  several  tosvns,  and 
plate-glahs  is  made  at  Poygio  Mirtelo.  Two  coiton  manu- 
lactorics  have  been  established  at  Rome,  but  they  du  not 
seem  to  ihrivc.  Cables  and  n>]K!  an^  made  in  the  ncirthern 
pr<»vincos.  and  cxpuried  to  Greece  and  the  lonlitn  Islands. 
The  other  munufaeture's  are  xvax  candles,  to  a coiii-idcrablc 
amount,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  (he  rluirches ; cuigut,  wtiieh 
18  in  great  repute,  and  liquorice,  of  which  (iiere  is  a luaiiu- 
factory  at  Grottamare,  near  Fermo,  as  well  os  an  extensive 
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suf^ar-relincrj  at  the  ume  place.  Serristori  (Statiftica  i 
(i'/Zo/m)  uivci  a hat  of  all  the  nianufuclurioti  of  the  Papal 
State.  The  annual  uxporU  are  siaieil  at  above  nvcmtlliun^ 
of  Bcudi,  oot  indu<lm;{  the  works  of  art  and  anttquU).  »rulp- 
turrs,  paintings.  ined.i].s,  mosaic.  &C-,  which  forra  another 
con»iderable  branch  of  export,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
ascertained,  as  almost  every  traveller  who  visits  Rome  carries 
away  with  him  some  articles  of  the  kin  L The  improris  arc 
reckoned,  according  lu  the  custom-house  returns,  at  nearly 
seven  millions  of  scudi ; they  consist  chietly  of  tobacco  fur  the 
government  mamifaclury.from  Hungary,  Albania,  and  Brazil; 
raisins  ami  other  dried  fruit  from  Naples  and  Sicily ; colonial 
produce  from  Knglandand  France;  salt  Ush,  to  iho  amount  of 
nearly  nine  lailhuns  of  pounds  weight,  cbiedy  from  Kng- 
land : iron  fk'om  Klba,  lead  from  England,  besides  manufac- 
luivs  of  flue  cloth,  silks,  cottons,  hurdnare,  ami  articles  of 
luxury  from  France  and  England. 

I'he  maritime  ttadc  of  the  Ripul  Slate  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  foreigners.  This  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  negiected 
by  the  natives  of  the  Pap.il  Slate.  Even  the  cousting-trade 
amt  the  fjhlkinguhing  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  are  carried 
on  in  great  measure  by  foreign  boats.  The  Neapolitans  fiBh 
all  along  the  Medi!errane,m  coast,  and  tho  Venetians  along 
that  of -lie  .\drialic,  os  far  a^  C sonatico ; the  native  boats 
llsh  only  along^lhti  roust  of  the  Marches  from  Rimini  to  the 
Tnmto.  The  Neapolitans  supply  Rome  with  fish,  which  is 
taken  on  its  own  coast.  Tlio  consumption  of  Hsh  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  number  of  meagre  days  in  Lent,  and  at 
other  times,  w hich  are  ordered  by  the  church  of  Home,  and  I 
enforced  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  fresh  Hsh  throughout  the 
Papal  State  amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
Austrian  vossels,  to  the  number  of  400,  carry  on  most  of 
the  liade  in  tho  Adriatic  ports  of  the  state ; and  Neapolitan, 
Genoese,  and  Tuscan  vessels  or  boats,  in  those  of  tho  ; 
Mofliterrancan.  On  tho  Adriatic  coast  the  natives  of  tho 
Pupal  State  pu>sess  about  2it0  vessels,  chiefly  small  craft,  and 
about  5GU  fl>)iing*boats.  The  Papal  navy  consists  of  an 
armed  schooner,  stationed  at  Civitavecchia,  and  a few  cus- 
tom-house boats  at  Civitavecchia  and  Ancona. 

According  loColindn  (Sui»^'o  Qeografico  Statutico  dello 
Slato  Pnn(ipcitj)  the  number  of  monks,  friars,  and  other 
clergy  living  in  romtiiuniiics  in  the  Pupal  Stale  amounts  to 
about  lit. SOU,  distributed  among  dfiy  various  monastic  orders  ' 
or  congregations;  that  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  34.600;  and 
that  uflhc  nunsand  other  women  living  in  cloisters,  is  112UU  ‘ 
making  in  all  63,300  individuals  of  both  sexes  devoted  to 
religious  celibacy,  which  is  about  I for  every  6'i  of  tho  whole 
population.  The  number  of  adult  lay  persons  ofboih  sexes  | 
living  1 11  voluntary  eclibacyfnot  including  those  already  men-  j 
tioned)  is  about  halfa  million,  80,000  in  a stale  of  widowhood.  | 
whiUt  that  of  married  persons  is  913,500.  The  rest  of  the  < 
population  consists  of  children  of  both  sexes.  There  are  tn  j 
tho  whole  state  106  towns,  and  728  ‘lerre,’  or  large  villages  j 
having  communal  councils,  besides  hamlets.  , 

Savings'  banks  have  been  oslablUhed  of  late  years  at  | 
Rome,  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  some  other  towns;  an  in-  j 
surnnco  company  has  been  formed  at  Rome,  os  well  as  a I 
bank,  with  a charter  for  a liantcd  pt^riud.  I 

Monti  di  PitMa  have  been  long  e^^tablishcd  at  Rome  and  ' 
other  largo  towns  of  the  state.  (Mont  i>k  Pihte'.)  I 

Thu  principal  pioducts  of  the  Papal  State  are:  1.  corn,! 
namely  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  pro-  ! 
diiced  in  great  quantity  in  the  northern  ami  eusleru  pro-  ‘ 
vinccs ; nee  is  alM>  extensively  oullivated  in  the  low 
grounds;  2,  oil,  which  is  made  in  cuii'-idcrable  quantity,; 
but  is  generally  of  inferior  quality  ; tho  best  is  ma<lc  in  the 
liilts  of  Sahtds,  Umbria,  ami  the  Maichcs ; 3,  wine,  of  which  ' 
the  greater  part  is  oidtuary  wine,  for  home  consumption ; ) 
luino  belter  qualities  however  aio  made  in  the  Marches. ; 
and  on  the  hills  of  Albano,  Orvielo,  and  MonicHascoiie ; ' 
4,  piiUo  and  vegetabii’s  of  every  kind ; 5.  fruit,  including 
leinonsund  oranges,  which  grow  m theopen  Belds  only  in  the 
suuihern  provinces,  and  cho'nuls  in  the  highlands  ; 6,  hemp 
and  flax,  espvctuUy  in  the  provinces  near  the  Adnatx; 
7.  silk  is  made  in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  near 
Fossumbrono ; 8,  tobacco  is  grown  also  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, tmar  Ancona  ; 9,  timber  and  wood  for  fuel.  The 
Pupal  Slate  is  still  well  provided  with  forests  of  oak.  cork 
trees,  elm,  ash,  and  pine;  among  the  pine  trees  the  Pmtu 
pmea  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  elegant  appearance. 
l'h«  principal  forests  are  on  the  sides  of  the  Apaoniuet, 


on  the  Mounts  Cimtno  and  Albano,  on  parts  of  tho  Mounts 
1^‘pini,  and  along  the  sea  coast  of  tho  Mcditcri-anean.  The 
(\ne  pincia.or  pino  forest,  near  Ravenna,  along  ihe  .Adriatic 
shore,  has  been  noticed  by  Byron,  in  'Cliilde  Haiold,’ 
canto  iv. 

The  horned  cattle  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Perugia  and  the  Campasna  of  Rome,  and  al.o 
in  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Caltndri  reckons  tho  horned 
cattle  at  1,298,000  head.  Vury  goo<l  cheebe  and  butter 
are  maile,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  sheep 
are  reckoned  at  two  millions.  The  finest  are  said  to  be 
those  of  llie  province  of  Maivrala  in  the  Marches.  Much 
cheese  is  made  of  ewes’  as  well  as  goats’  mdk.  Pigs  mo 
reared  in  great  number,  especially  in  the  Campagna.  M'ild 
boars  are  numerous  hi  the  Humptino  Marshes.  Thu  horses 
are  reckoned  at  about  half  a million  in  the  whole  state, 
Tho  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish:  tlie  cels  of  Bol»ena 
and  Comacebio  arc  celebrated. 

Upon  llio  whole  tho  Pupal  State  is  very  far  from  being 
poor  and  unproductive,  as  is  supposed  by  most  foreigners, 
and  as  has  been  careles.dy  statwl  by  many  travcIior.‘«,  who 
have  merely  crotscrl  the  desolate  plains  of  the  Cain|-ngna, 
and  have  taken  them  os  a speoimoit  of  the  whole  cuuiiiry. 
There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  country  might  be  made 
mute  of.  and  that  the  agriculture  and  other  branches  uf  in- 
dustrv  are  susceptible  of  great  improvements. 

Modern  History.— Thu  Qtigxn  nml  formation  of  the  sove* 
reign  stale  called  the  Papal  Slate,  wliicli  U annexed  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  intricate 
subjects  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Setting  aMcle 
the  pretended  donation  of  CuustaiUine,  we  find  that,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  re-conquest  of 
Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Nanos,  Romo  and  the  adjoining 
territory  were  administered  by  an  oflirer called  prefect,  duke, 
or  patrician,  appointed  by  the  Byzantine  empei'or.  ami  sub- 
ordinate to  tho  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Rome  retained  its 
municipal  government,  had  its  senate  and  assemblies  of  ilie 
people,  ami  tho  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  ' Prmsut  ’ in  some  of 
the  documents  of  those  tiroes,  was  electe<l  by  the  joint  votes 
of  the  clergy,  tho  senate,  and  the  people,  but  was  not 
consecrated  until  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Kasturii 
emperor.  The  See  of  Romo  enjoyed  largo  revenues  and 
benefices,  the  gifts  of  various  ctii|verorK.  bei>ides  tho  gifs 
and  bequests  of  private  frersons  ami  tho  alms  of  the  pil- 
grims and  other  pious  persons.  During  the  two  cenluiici 
that  the  Longobards  occupied  tho  greater  part  of  Italy,  they 
often  threatened  but  neter  took  Rome,  and  tho  people  uf 
that  city,  forsaken  as  it  w>:ru  by  the  Eastern  cropeio>s,  tic- 
customed  themselves  to  look  upon  their  bishop  as  iheir 
chief  defender  and  protector.  The  popes,  through  their 
spiritual  inlluence  and  also  their  personal  activity,  were  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  Rome  from  being  occupied  by  tlic 
Longobards,  buttlieyact^  generally  in  concert  with  tlic  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna,  at  whose  court  they  kept  an  agent.  Tlie 
services  rendered  to  Rome  and  to  Italy  in  gcnuiol  by  ilic 
popes  during  that  perioil,  and  the  true  character  of  liie  do- 
imiiiun  of  thu  I.,ongobar<U  over  the  native  Itulians,  have 
been  exhibited  with  great  fairness  by  M.inzimi,  in  lii«  ‘Dis- 
corso  sopm  alcuni  Punti  della  Siuria  I^ongubardica  in 
Italia,’  published  at  the  end  of  his  tragotly  of  * Adelchi,* 
and  in  which  he  combats  the  party  statements  uf  Giaiim/nc 
other  WTiterw,  wlm,  through  a feeling  of  rcsentmoiu 
against  the  subsequent  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See, 
have  misjudged  and  misrepresented  tho  real  slate  uf  the 
question  helwecn  the  popes  and  the  Longobards. 

The  persecution  of  images  and  image  worship  by  Ixo 
the  Isaurian,  about  a.d.  720.  dissolved  the  loose  bond  that 
still  attached  Rome  to  the  Euslern  empire.  Tho  Koinuns 
and  the  Italians  in  general  refused  to  submit  to  the  edict  uf 
Leo,  and  after  the  emperor  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gte- 
gory  11.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  a.d.  726,  they  refu«ed  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Eastern  empire.  About  the 
same  time  a conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  against  the 
lifuof  Gregory,  in  which  Marinus,  duke  or  imperial  lieute- 
nant of  Rome,  was  implicaletl  m concert  with  the  uxaich  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  coiisc<]ucncc  was.  that  the  Humans  would 
DO  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Maiinus.  (Anas- 
. lasius.  I'ita  Oregorii  //.,  in  Muratori’s  'Rcrum  Italic. 
Scriptures.')  The  Byzantine  writer  Tiieophancs  says  that 
tlie  pope  counleiianceil  and  encouraged  this  feehtig  in  the 
i people;  but  Paulus  Diacunus  (iv.  4‘J>  savs  that  * the  people 
I and  tbo  troopaat  Kaveiuia  and  in  the  Venetia  rasuiud,  all 
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of  one  spcord,  Leo’s  eiHct  against  the  images,  and  would 
have  proclaimed  another  eropuvor.  had  not  Pope  Gregory 
diuuadi'd  them  from  it.’  Meantime  Luitprand,  king  of  the 
Longohards,  took  from  the  B>zaniincs  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  and  the  PcniapoUs,  which  latter  corresponds 
to  the  present  March  of  Ancona. 

Rome  now  governed  itself  as  an  independent  common* 
wealth,  retaining  the  title  of  duchy,  having  its  senate,  its 
consuls,  and  tribunes,  and  forming  alliances  with  the  dukes 
of  Bcncrentoand  Spolclo.  and  with  King  Luitprand.  The 
pope  was  generally  the  mediator  or  active  promoter  of  these 
Uatisactions.  As  tho  good  understanding  between  the 
Longobards  and  the  Romans  was  not  however  of  long  dura* 
tion,  the  latter  at  tiroes  resumed  an  intercourse  with  tho 
court  of  Oinslantinople,  and  they  even  applied  to  Constan- 
tine Cuprunyrous  to  send  them  assistance:  but  the  Greek 
emperors  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in 
defence  of  Rome,  the  popes  began  to  think  of  turning  them- 
selves fur  protection  towards  the  West,  where  the  Frankish 
monarchy  had  attained  great  extent  and  importance.  Gre- 
gory HI..  Zacharias.  ana  Stephen  HI.  wrote  repcatedlv  to 
Charles  Martel  and  his  successor  Pepin  in  tho  namo  ’ of  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Romo,'  who,  having  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  wished  to  place  Ihem- 
•clves  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  kings  of  tho 
Franks.  Their  letters  are  inserted  in  the  * Codex  Caroli- 
nus.’  Stephen  HI.,  after  having  crowned,  by  means  of  his 
legate,  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Soi&sons,  a d.  751, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome,  which 
was  the  appellation  of  tho  officer  who  used  to  represent  the 
Bytantinc  emperor  in  that  city.  And  when  Aslolphus, 
king  of  tho  I.a3ngobards.  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome. 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin,  in  the  name  * of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  dukes,  counts,  tribunes,  and  people  of  Rome,'  to  urge 
him  to  defend  the  city  of  w Inch  ho  had  been  appointed  first 
magistrate.  Pepin  repaired  to  Italy  with  an  army,  and, 
having  defeated  /Vstolphus,  obliged  him  not  onlv  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna ana  the  Pentapolis,  not  to  the  Eastern  empieror,  their 
former  possessor,  but  ‘ to  (he  Holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  republic.’  Such  are  the  words  use<l  by  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  but  the  text  of  Pepin’s  donation  is 
lost.  The  following  list  of  the  towns  included  in  this  grant 
is  given  by  Anastasias : — Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
C^roo.  Smigaglia,  Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Montefeltro, 
Castel  Sussubio,  Acerragio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel 
S.  Mariano,  Bobbio.  Urbino,  Cagli.  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  and 
Comacchio.  Astolplius  sent  the  keys  of  these  towns  to  be 
deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  but  he  did  not 
give  up  the  towns,  and  the  possession  of  the  Church  and 
the  Roman  republic  was  merely  nominal.  The  popes  com- 
plaine<1  repealeilly  in  their  letters  of  tho  nonfuiAlment  of 
the  act  of  donation.  Dosiderius,  the  successor  of  Astolphus, 
at  one  timo  gave  up  some  if  not  all  of  those  towns  to  be  ad- 
ministered, not  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  considered  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
tho  former  exarchs.  t.\gnellus.  Liber  in  fila 

Sergii  Archiepitc.,  in  Muratori,  'Rer.  Italic.  Script.’ vol.  ii.) 

Charlemagne,  urecd  by  the  entreatiea  of  Adrian  I., 
having  come  to  Italy,  defeated  Desidcriua,  and  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards.  He  assumed  tho  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  Romans,  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
confirmed  his  father’s  donation  of  the  exarchate  and  Pen- 
tapuiU ; afterwards  however  wo  Qnd  Adrian  repeatedly  urging 
him  by  Ictten^  but  apparently  to  no  purpose,  *to  fulfil,  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  what  he  had  promise  in  favour  of  the 
Church  and  the  Roman  republic.’  It  would  not  seem  that 
Charlemagne  ever  intended  to  give  up  the  regal  rights  or 
torercignly  of  those  towns  and  territories,  for  he  assumed 
the  imperial  authority  even  over  Koine,  by  the  consent 
of  tho  Romans  themselves,  and  money  was  struck  and 
public  octs  dune  in  his  name,  ' imperante  Domino  nostro 
Karolo.’  But  he  gave  to  the  Sco  of  Rome  the  rents  and 
fees  of  extensive  domains  in  the  exorchate  and  Pentt}>olia 
and  other  provinces,  whiUt  he  kept  the  regal  rights.  An- 
other art  of  donation  by  I^uis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, is  cited  by  Barunius,  in  which  that  prince  gives  to 
the  Sec  of  Rome  not  only  the  ^Emilia  or  Exarchate,  and 
the  Pentapolis.  but  also  Sicily.  Calabria,  the  duchy  of  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries  which  had  never  belonge«l 
to  laiuis  or  Chaile.oagne:  but  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  most 
Other  cntica,  coiutder  this  act  at  apocryphal. 


"Under  the  Carlovingians  Rome  was  an  imperial  city, 
with  its  municipal  government  and  its  senate;  its  territory 
or  caropagna  was  occupied  by  powerful  nobles  or  barons, 
and  the  pope  himself,  in  his  temporal  capacity,  was  the 
principal  baron  at  Rome.  The  other  provinces  which  now 
constitute  the  Papal  State,  such  as  Spuluto,  Viterbo,  Caroo- 
rino,  Fermo,  &c.,  were  in  the  possession  of  dukes  or  counts 
who  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  poj>es,  follow- 
ing the  cxamplu  of  ihft  great  feudatories  of  those  limes, 
granted  part  of  their  extensive  domains  in  subinfeudaliou 
to  lay  barons  on  military  tenure,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  petty  principahlies  of  the  Romagna. 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  these  subfeiidaiories,  who, 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  had  made  other 
acquisitions  of  territories  and  towns,  considered  themselves 
and  acted  as  independent  princes,  until  Innocent  HI.  and 
other  popes  subdued  them  by  force,  asserting  ihcir  right 
not  only  over  the  domains  subinfeudated  by  their  predeces- 
sors, but  over  (he  towns  and  territories  which  the  various 
princes  had  acf|Uired  by  themselves  or  had  received  by 
grant  from  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy  ; and  the  popes 
then  put  forth  in  support  of  iheir  claim*  the  old  and  never 
executwl  donations  of  Pepin  an«l  Charlemagne.  This  how- 
ever did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  liurieenlh 
century,  about  400  years  after  Charlemagne.  During  this 
long  iieriod  the  empemr  or  king  of  Italy  was  considered  as 
the  sovereign  of  tho  whole  country,  and  whenever  he  came 
to  Romo  he  exercised  Ins  sovereign  rights  in  that  city  as 
in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  in  his  absence,  the  duchy  ol 
Rome,  as  it  was  still  railed,  was  often  in  a state  of  anaicliy, 
its  government  fluctuating  between  n democracy  and 
the  power  of  the  great  feudal  families.  Some  of  these 
families  influenced  the  election  of  the  popes,  as  was  the 
case  in  iho  tenth  century,  when  Tlicodora,  her  daughter 
Marozia,  and  Albcric,  the  son  ofMarozia.  were  all-powerful 
at  Rome.  At  last  Otho  of  Saxony  came  to  re-asserl  the 
imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  the  rest  of  Itoly.  [Otho 
I.]  Otho  II , in  a diploma  winch  he  gave  to  the  republic 
01  Venice  at  a general  diet  held  at  Verona,  a.d.  983,  euu- 
raeialed  the  towns  uf  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  as  sub- 
ject to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  [Otho  11.]  Under  his 
successor  Olho  111.,  Crescentius,  a Roman  noble,  being  ap- 
pointed 'Consul  hy  the  people  of  Rome,  ottempted  to  free 
that  city  and  its  duchy  from  the  dominion  of  the  Geiman 
emperors,  and  to  replace  them  under  the  nominal  alle- 
giance of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  who,  being  distant  and 
weak,  would  have  left  the  Romans  in  a state  of  compara- 
tive independence.  He  however  failed,  and  was  beheaded 
by  order  of  Otho  HI.  John,  the  son  of  Crescentius,  about 
the  year  lOlt),  rcslorerl  in  Rome  the  republican  form  of 
government,  with  a senate  of  twelve  senators,  two  consuls, 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  a prefect  to  administer  justice. 
(Dilmarus,  b.  vi. ; Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict^  a<l  ann. 
1011.)  The  temporal  power  of  the  poj)cs  in  i1k>mj  times 
was  very  little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  by  the  repub- 
lican spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  imperial 
power,  which  reiaineil  tlie  ascendency  whenever  the  em- 
peror visite<l  Rome.  But  allhouah  nearly  destitute  of  tem- 
poral power  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  territory,  tlic  popes 
found  means  through  their  spiritual  influence  to  establuh 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  larger  and  finer  re- 
ions.  Leo  IX.  granted  to  the  Norman  ailventurcrs  w ho 
ad  conquered  Apulia,  the  investiture  of  that  county  as 
well  as  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the  namo  of  St.  Peter,  to 
be  held  as  a fief  of  the  Roman  see.  to  wbi«  h the  ci-owns  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  have  continued  till  within  our  own  liinfa 
to  pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  great  contest  of  Gregory  VH.  against  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  had  for  its  object  to  exalt  the  authority  of  ihu 
church  over  the  civil  power  in  general,  and  to  assert  at  the 
same  timo  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  all  other 
secs.  Rut  during  this  struggle  an  impuriant  addition  was 
made  to  the  tcuiporal  claims  of  the  sec  of  Rome  by  the 
donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  staunch  supporter  of 
thepopal  power.  This  lady  added  to  her  paternal  fiefs  in  tho 
Modenese,  Parmesan,  and  Mantuan  teri  ilaiies.  the  rich  suc- 
cession of  Godfrey,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  wcond  husboml  of 
licr  mother  Beatrix.  (Horcnlini,  Memfmedellasrnn  Con- 
tessa  Matilda;  Donizo,  Vita  Comttesite  Miilild<p.)  She 
twice  made  donation  of  her  icrriiuries,  fiist  tuGrcgoiy  VII., 
and  aflerwardi  to  Pascal  II  . which  lost  is  in  her  will  dated  a.d. 
1 1U2.  But  Matilda,  as  a vassal  of  the  empire,  could  nut  alienate 
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her  feudal  rights,  but  merely  her  allodial  properly,  and  the 
words  of  hor  will  seem  to  boar  thu  latter  meaning,  'omnia 
bona  mca  jure  proprictario ' (Muratori.  Rer.  Jtal.,  vol.  v., 
at  the  end  of  Donizo  * Life  of  Couniets,)  However, 
Henry  in  IU6,  the  year  after  Matilda’s  decease,  settled 
the  question  by  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  her  pro* 
perty.  Uut  Matilda’s  donation  continued  long  after  to 
furnish  to  the  see  of  Rome  claims  over  a considerable  part 
of  northern  and  central  Italy. 

Innocent  111.  was  the  first  pope  who  really  formed  a 
Papal  temporal  Slate.  He  found  the  imperial  power  as- 
serted over  all  Italy  by  Honry  VI.,  in  his  double  capacity 
of  king  of  I^ombnrdy  and  king  of  Sicily.  The  emperor  had 
distributed  the  domains  of  Matilda  as  llefs  among  his 
generals.  His  great  seneschal  Marcovald  was  duke  of 
Romagna  and  marquis  of  Ancona;  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia, 
was  marquis  of  Tuscany;  and  Conrad  of  Suabia,  duko  of 
Spolclo.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry  in  I PJ7.  and  of  hit 
Wife  Constance  in  the  following  year,  their  infant  son  Fre* 
deric  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  tho  claims  of  his  see 
founded  upon  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  and 
of  Matilda.  He  knew  that  the  German  feudatones  had 
abused  their  power,  and  that  their  subjects  were  ripe  fur 
change.  He  sent  two  cardinals  tu  take  possession  uf  Spo* 
leto  and  tho  Marches,  and  the  towns  of  those  provinces 
willingly  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  see  of  Romo,  their  municipal  franchises  being  guaran- 
teed tu  them  at  the  same  time.  These  towns  were  S)K>leto, 
Fulignu,  Nocera,  Perugia,  Gubbio,  Todi,  Rieti,  As>iai,  | 
Citti  di  Custello,  Ancona,  Ferrao,  Camcrinu.  Sinignglia, 
Osimo,  Fano,  Jesi,  and  Pesaro.  Rome  and  its  duchy  were 
still  governed  as  a republic,  tho  democratic  spirit  uf  the 
eople  having  been  fanned  and  revived  some  time  before 
y Arnaldo  da  Brescia.  Tho  authority  of  the  senate  had 
boon  formally  acknowledged  by  Celosiine  IIU  Innocent’s 
predecessor,  and  was  determined  by  a charter  of  the  pope, 
which  is  given  by  Muratori  {Anti<^it.  Itai.  DittertcUion.,  4d). 
But  the  pcoploof  Rome  soon  becoming  tired  of  their  senate, 
for  whose  authority  they  had  fought,  abolished  it,  and  substi- 
tuted. after  the  example  of  other  Italian  cities,  a foreign 
elective  magistrate,  whom  they  styled  ‘ the  Senator,’  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  powers  till  then  enjoyed  by  the  senate; 
they  made  him  the  neod  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  judicial 
administration;  and  they  allotted  the  senatorial  pdaee  on 
the  Capitol  for  his  residence.  This  institution  (with  some 
alteration  in  its  character)  has  continued  at  Rome  to  this 
day.  Tho  flret  senator  was  Benedetto  Carissinio,  who  at 
the  end  of  two  years  was  replaced  by  Giovanni  Capoccio. 
During  their  administration,  the  Romans  took  and  de- 
stroyed Tusculum,  subjugated  tlie  wholo  of  Sabina  and  Caro- 
pagna,  and  obliged  the  towns  of  those  provinces  to  receive 
m future  the  magistrates  which  Rome  should  apiioint. 
(Vitale,  Storia  diplomatiea  dei  SencUnri  di  RomOy  Homo, 
1791  ; Conrigio  Curtius.  ComrMnlariut  dr  Scrj/u  Romano 
poft  tempus  RnjMMeet  Liberee.) 

Innocent  III.  did  not  alter  the  form  of  tbe  municipal 
institutions  of  Rome,  hut  bu  contrived  to  have  a senator 
chosen  among  his  friends,  and  he  dictated  tho  form  of  tbe 
oath  which  that  magistrate  took  to  him.  By  this  oath, 
which  is  given  by  Viiali,  the  senator  bound  himself  ' to 
maintain  the  ponlifr  in  possession  of  his  sco  and  of  the  re- 
gal rights  which  should  belong  to  St.  Peter’s  church; 
not  to  conspire  against  him  so  as  to  occasion  him  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  but  to  reveal  to  him  all  conspiracies 
and  machinations  which  might  come  unto  his  knowledge  ; 
and  lastly  to  provide  fur  the  safely  uf  the  carrlinaU  and  their 
household  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  its  jurisdiction.’  At 
the  saino  time  Innocent  obliged  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who 
was  an  imperial  officer,  to  pay  aliegianco  to  himself,  and  to 
receive  from  his  hands  a fresh  investiture;  and  lastly  be 
took  upon  himself  to  remove  the  iudges  and  podesias  of 
tbe  towns  of  the  Campagna,  who  had  been  appointed  bv 
tbu  Roman  republic,  and  he  named  others  in  their  stead, 
thus  appropriating  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  a county 
which  the  ^mans  had  lately  conquered. 

But  the  towns  and  territories  thus  subject  to  the  papal 
see  were  still  far  from  forming  a compact  stale  as  it  is  in 
our  days.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles  and  themunicipal 
franohises  of  the  towns  left  to  the  sovereign  little  direct 
authority.  Tbe  Papal  State  was  not  consolidated  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after  Innocent  111. 
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Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  being  elected  emperor  after  ft 
long  interregnum,  was  entirely  engrossed  by  German  affairs, 
and  had  little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  ever  proved  a troublesome  appendage  oi 
the  German  crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  that  country.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  then  the  roost  powerful  sovereign  of  Italy, 
ami  had  extended  his  authority  by  various  means  over  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar.  Rudolph  resented  this  usurpation,  and  Pope  Nicholas 
HI.  interfering  between  the  two  sovereigns,  induced  Charles 
to  give  up  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  as  well  as  the  senatorship 
of  Home,  which  ho  hud  also  obtained.  At  the  tame  lime 
the  pope  urgctl  Rudolph  to  define  by  a charter  the  domi- 
nions of  tho  holy  sec,  and  to  separate  them  for  ever  from 
those  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  he  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  of  tho  donations  or  charters  of  former  emperors. 
Rudolph,  by  letters  patent  dated  May,  1278,  recognised  the 
States  of  the  Churcli  as  extending  from  Radicofani  to  C^pe- 
rano,  near  the  I.iris,  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and  ns  in- 
cluding the  duchy  of  8{>o1eto,  (he  march  of  Ancona,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  (he  county  of  Bertinoro,  Bologna, 

I and  some  other  places.  .At  the  same  time,  Rudolph  released 
the  people  uf  all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  Rllegtance 
to  the  empire  giving  up  ail  rights  over  thorn  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  acknowlcilging  the  sc^ 
voveignty  of  tho  same  to  belong  to  the  sco  of  Rome.  Tliis 
charter  was  confirmed  by  the  clcclura  and  princes  of  the 
I empire.  Rudolph’s  letter  and  charter  are  found  in  Ray- 
naldus's  ‘ Annales'  for  the  year  1276.  This  charter,  important 
as  a title,  had  little  effect  at  the  time.  Rudolph  gave  up 
to  the  pope  a sovereignty  which  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  Several  of  tho  towns  thus  ceded,  as  Boh^gna,  Perugia, 
Ancona,  had  lon^  governed  themselves  ns  republics,  and 
were  possessed  ox  considerable  territories;  while  others, 
such  as  Montefeltro  and  Bertinoro,  constituted  hereditary 
principalities,  and  the  transfer  of  allowance  frum  the  empiro 
to  tho  church  made  no  alteration  intneir  political  condition. 
The  pope  sent  his  legate.  Cardinal  Latino,  on  a mission  to 
Bologna  and  tbe  Romagna,  in  order  to  produce  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Guelphs  and  thu  Guibclines. 

Tho  removal  of  the  papal  see  from  Home  to  Avignon, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fuurtecDlli  century,  where  it 
remained  fur  seventy  years,  tended  greatly  tu  weaken  the 
loose  bond  between  it  and  the  provinces  above  nomed. 
Accordingly  we  llml  during  that  period  a number  of 
petty  princes  and  tyrants  settled  in  central  Italy  often 
at  war  either  among  themselves  or  against  (bo  Vis- 
conti of  Milan.  The  distant  popes  ft*om  Avignon  sent 
legates  with  soroo  mercenary  troops  to  support  the  Guelph 
arty,  and  to  assert  the  autlxority  of  the  papal  see, 
ut  the  towns  and  lords  of  Romagna  stood  their  ground 
against  them.  At  Rome,  a man  of  obscure  birth  but  en- 
dowed with  cloqciicc  and  enthusiasm,  a friend  of  Petrarch, 
put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a popular  movement,  drove  away 
the  Coloima  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  and  proclaimed 
thu  republic,  of  which  he  was  named  tribune  by  popular 
acclamation.  Ho  re-established  order,  exterminated  the 
rubbers,  and  obliged  the  neighbouring  barons  to  swear  to 
maintain  tho  new  order  of  things,  which  he  coiled  ‘ the 
good  state  of  Rome.’  But  tho  head  of  Rienzo  was  not 
proof  against  his  sudden  success  ; bo  bccamo  intoxicated 
with  Minity  and  pride,  disgusted  the  people,  offended  the 
barons,  and  at  last  the  pope  sent  a legate  to  supersede 
him.  After  seven  months’  power  Cola  di  Rienzo  was 
obliged  to  run  away  from  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  1348, 
and,  being  arrested,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent VI.,  some  time  after,  having  resolved  to  make  a strong 
effort  to  rcconouer  the  States  of  the  Church,  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  Gil  Albornoz,  a Spanish  noble,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Spain  a^inst  tbe 
Moors,  to  command  the  expedition,  a.d.  1353,  and  gave  him 
C^la  di  Rienzo  to  assist  him  by  his  remaining  inHuonco 
with  tbe  Romans.  Albornoz  defeated  Ordelaffi  of  Forli, 
Malatesta  of  Rimini.  Vico  of  Viterbo,  and  other  petty 
princes,  and  restored  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  the 
Campagna  to  the  allegiance  of  (he  papal  see.  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  whom  the  cardinal  had  sent  to  Rome  to  second  hit 
views,  was  murdered  there  in  a popular  tumult,  in  October, 
1354.  [Albornoz,  Gil  dz.] 

The  popes  returned  to  Ox  their  court  at  Rome  in  1371, 
and  tbe  government  of  tho  Papal  State  then  assumed  a mpre 
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regnltr  fonot  occ*iionally  interrupted  however  by  insurreo- 
lion»  of  the  people  of  Rome,  rEvoBNiu*  IV.]  A great  part 
of  the  territory,  especially  north  of  the  Apennines,  continued 
in  the  bands  of  petty  princes  or  tyrants.  Alexander  VI.,  in 
the  year  liOO.  sent  his  son  Cesare  Borgia,  who  both  by  skill 
end  treachery  extimted  the  tyrants  of  theMarches.  [Bosoia, 
CasARE.]  Julius  II..  the  successor  of  Alexander  VI.,  pul  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  conquered  Romagna.  Bologna, 
and  Perugia,  and  from  that  time  the  Papal  Slate  acquired  its 
present  compact  form.  Ferrara  was  annexed  to  it  in  1597 
[Estb.  Housb  or],  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  1632,  after  the 
death  of  the  last  duke  Della  Rovero  without  usue,  and  in 
1650  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.  [Farnbsb.] 

In  1797,  Bonaparte  detached  the  four  legations  or  pro- 
Tinces  of  Bologna.  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Fodi,  and  an- 
nexed them  to  tho  Cisalpino  republic.  In  1798  tho  French 
troops  invaded  ^me,  and  drove  away  the  pope  (Pius  VI.), 
in  1801  the  pope  wu  restored  to  Rome  and  its  terri- 
tory, except  the  lotions.  In  1808  Napoleon  detached  the 
Marches,  which  he  annexed  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
in  1809  he  look  possession  of  Rome  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Papal  State,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire, 
lo  1814  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  [Pius  Vll.] 

Ibe  history  of  the  Papal  State,  as  connocled  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  Guicciardini,  Muratori, 
Oiannone,  Sigonio,  Sismondi,  Botta,  Bossi,  and  other  his- 
torians of  Italy.  Muratori,  in  his  'Plena  Esposizione  dei 
Diritti  Imperiali  od  Estensi  tu  Comacebio,*  has  treated  of  the 
controversy  concerning  the  various  donations  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Roman  see.  (Ordinal  Orsi  has 
written  'Della  (!^gine  e del  Doroinio  dei  Romani  PonteUci 
sopra  gli  Stati  loro  Teraporali,’  Rome,  1754.  See  also  ‘De 
la  Puissance  Temporelle  des  Papes,’  Paris,  1812 ; and  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  favour  of  the  pepal  see,  see  De  Maistre, 
*Du  rape,’  Paris,  1819. 

PAPASQUIATIO.  [Mexican  States.] 

PAPA'VER.  the  name  of  a genus  of  planu  of  the  natural 
fryndy  of  Pspaveraoee,  of  which  one  or  (be  species  is  cele- 
brated for  yielding  Opium.  Tho  history  of  this,  like  that  of 
many  other  cultivated  plants,  is  little  known,  as  well  as  the 
time  when  it  began  to  M cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  inspis- 
sated juice,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
eulUvaled  at  very  early  periods  on  account  of  its  seeds. 
(Tbeopb.,  lib.  ix^  cap.xiiL,  ed.  Bodieus  and  Stapel,  p.  1097.) 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  nijKuv  of  Dios- 
eorides,and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds  was  called  aypla, 
and  that  with  white  seeds  and  that  it  is  the  juice 

of  this  plant  which  Hippocrates  recommends  under  the 
name  of  fiiiKvvoe,  or  juice  of  tho  poppy.  Pliny  (xx.. 
0.  18)  usee  opium  to  express  tho  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy-  Sprengel,  in  his  Hitt.  Hei  Herb.,  i.,  p.  176,  auotes 
those.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  65,  as  referring  to  Papaver  tomn^erum, 
and  to  P.  Rhoeat;  but  in  his  edition  of  that  author  (ii.,  p. 
iOO)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  plant ; beuce  we  may  infer 
that  he  conceives  the  former  to  nave  been  unknown,  as  ho 
nowhere  else  mentions  it.  We  do  not  in  this  instance  get 
the  samo  degree  of  assistance  as  in  many  others  from  Arab 
authors.  Opium  is  described  by  them  under  tho  name  of 
qfeeyon,  while  apatfnum  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Aiiislie  as  its 
Sanscrit  name.  TKe  jK>ppy  plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  name  of  KhmhkhutK  while  the  Sanscrit  U chota; 
and  the  Persian  attd  Hindoo,  pott.  The  species  of  Papaver 
are  chiefly  found  in  European  countries;  but  a few  species 
extend  to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and  one  species  grows 
in  the  Himalayas,  though  Egypt  is  the  country  where  we  find 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.  This  species  is  now 
common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  having  ueen  so  long 
cultivated,  it  may  appear  indigenous  in  many  countries 
where  it  has  only  esca]^  horn  cultivation.  It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  but  it  can  nowhere 
be  seen  in  a wild  state,  as  the  climate  is  too  hot  to  support 
it  except  for  a few  months  in  the  year. 

The  genus  Papaver  has  two  convex  deciduous  sepals. 
Petals  four.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas 
four  to  twenty,  radiating  and  sessilo  upon  a disk  which 
crowns  the  germeu.  Capsule  obovate,  one-celled,  opening 
under  the  crown  of  the  stigmas  with  abort  valves.  Pla- 
eentsD  intervalvuUr,  incomplete.  Flower  stalks  inflexed  at 
the  apex  before  the  flowers  have  expanded.  The  flowers 
of  all  are  large  and  showy,  but  last  a short  time.  Herba- 
ceous plants  abounding  in  milky  juice. 

The  species  are  twenty-five  m number,  bnt  fow  are  re- 


markable for  any  useful  properties.  The  English  specie* 
are  distinguished  as  having  a rough  and  a smooth  capsule  ; 
of  the  former.  P.  kybridum  has  an  obovate  globose  capsule, 
and  P.  argemone,  an  elongated  club-shaped  capsule ; of 
those  with  smooth  capsules,  P.  Rhoea*  and  P.  dubium,  the 
former  has  a globose  and  the  latter  an  oblong  cspsuic. 

Papaver  tomniferum,  or  the  white  poppy,  is  a native  pro- 
bably of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  some  part  of  the  Persian  region 
of  botanists,  but  having  been  so  long  cultivated,  it  is  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  obovate  or  globular  capsules,  smooth  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  the  stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  leaves  embracing  the 
stem  incised  and  repand,  with  subobtuse  teeth.  There  are 
two  distinct  varieties,  which  by  some  botanists  are  consi- 
dered to  be  distinct  species:  the  dark,  the  red-flowured,and 
black-seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin  P.  tomn\/erum  ; and  the 
white  flowered  with  white  seeds,  P.  oj^a'nale.  The  latter  is 
characterised  as  liaving  an  ovate  globose  capsule;  foramina 
under  the  stigma  either  none  or  oblilcrmtod ; peduncles 
solitary.  The  former  (P.  tomni/erum)  has  globose  capsules, 
opening  by  foramina  under  the  stigma;  seeds  black:  pe- 
duncles many.  Tho  flowers  are  usually  red  of  different 
tints,  though  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Royle  states  that  he 
has  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in  the  plains  of 
India,  and  the  red-flowered  in  the  Uimalayaa,  and  both 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a bland  oil  much  esteemed  in 
France ; and  in  this  country  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cap- 
sules. which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India, 
on  account  of  its  inspissated  juice,  so  well  known  as  opium, 
though  this  is  occasionally  prepa^  also  in  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very  simple,  tuougli  the 
weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded 
too  much  together.  They  are  carefully  watered  and  manured, 
the  watering  being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  flowering 
approach^  and  until  the  capsules  are  half  grown. 

in  India  the  cultivation  take*  place  in  the  cold  weather, 
that  is,  during  the  winter  of  Europe.  The  collection  of 
opium  is  commenced  very  soon  after  the  flowers  fall,  as  (he 
capsules  rapidly  enlarge.  The  people  go  into  the  fields  after 
sunset  with  small  knives,  usually  with  four  crooked  blades, 
with  which  they  make  either  longitudinal  or  transverse  in- 
cisions, and  return  in  the  morning  to  scrape  off  the  opium 
which  may  havo  exuded  generally  about  one  grain  from 
each  quadruple  incision.  But  tho  quantity  varies  according 
to  the  soil,  the  cultivation,  and  the  due  management  of  the 
irrigation,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  dew  depmited.  When 
the  wind  is  dry,  or  cloudiness  prevents  the  formation  of  dew, 
the  scarifications  dry  up,  and  little  opium  is  exuded.  When 
the  dew  is  copious,  it  washes  out  the  wounds  in  tho  cap- 
sule, and  thus  facilitates  the  ruuniug  off  of  tho  milky  juice. 
W’ben  the  dew  is  moderate,  the  milk  thickens  in  irregular 
tears,  which  are  sometimes,  ss  in  a dry  climate,  allowed  to 
adhere  together,  and  dry  in  this  state,  forming  the  grain  of 
opium.  But  in  India  the  whole  of  the  day’s  collection  is 
nibbed  together  in  a mortar  or  similar  vessel,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  breaking  down  the  grain  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a homogeneous  semi-fluid  moss,  which  should  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade,  and  turned  over  very  fre- 
quently. 

Samples  ofall  the  opium  brought  for  sale  to  tboEast  India 
Company’s  opium  factories  are  submitted  to  a steam  drying^ 
process,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is  easily 
ascertained  and  found  often  to  amount  to  30  per  cent. 
These  two  methods  of  drying  opium  explain  the  acoounis  of 
differeDt  writers  and  travellers.  Guiboun  finds  that  Dios- 
corides,  Kampfer,  and  M.  Texier  describe  the  opium  as 
being  pounded  and  mixed  together,  while  Olivier  and 
Belon  ae»cribe  it  as  being  simply  dried.  The  latter  indeed 
describes  opium  as  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  tbe  small 
teari  gathered  on  the  capsules.  Tliese  two  inodes  of  pre- 
paration may  be  recognised  in  tbe  opiums  of  commerce. 

PAPA'VER.  OPIUM,  Medical  Properttet  q/".— Tho 
juice  of  the  unripe  capsule  or  fruit  of  tbe  Ptpaver  somm- 
/erum  seems  to  have  been  used  on  account  of  its  narcotic 
powers  from  a very  early  period,  Qrst  in  the  East,  of  which 
it  is  a native,  and  afterwards  in  tbe  West. 

As  to  the  two  varieties  of  the  P.  tomnt/erum,  called  P.  S. 
album,  in  which  the  seeds  are  while,  and  the  openiuga 
under  the  stigmata  obliterated,  and  P.  S.  nigrwn,  in  which 
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the  seeds  ere  bUokUh-crey,  and  the  openings  under  the 
stigmata  perfect,  some  differences  are  found  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
opium  procured  from  them  ; but  the  P.  S.  album  {Pumxv^t 
qjftcinaie,  Gmelin)  is  the  kind  .chiefly  cultivated  in  Persia 
and  India. 

‘ The  flrst  sophistication  which  the  juice  receives  is  thst 
praciisefi  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it,  and  who  lightly  scrape 
the  epidermis  from  the  shell  to  augment  the  weight.  This 
Operation  adds  about  one-twelfth  of  foreign  matters.  Thus 
collected,  opium  has  the  form  of  a glutinous  and  granular 
jelly.  It  is  deposited  in  small  earthen  vessels,  and  beat 
up  with  saliva.  On  inquiring  why  water  was  not  employed 
in  the  place  of  saliva,  the  answer  was,  that  water  caused  it  to 
■poit.  It  is  afterwards  enveloped  in  dry  leaves,  and  in  this 
state  is  sold.  The  seeds  of  those  poppies  which  have  yielded 
opium  are  equally  gocKl  for  sowing  the  following  year.’ 
Such  is  the  account  by  M.  Ch.  Toxier,  of  the  plan  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  India  the  juice  is  mixed  with  oil  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  the  l>oppy,  to  hinder  the  rapid  drying  of  the  juice. 
The  produce  of  the  Arst  incisions  is  of  a light  yellow  colour ; 
tho  others  arc  fainter  in  odour  and  darker  coloured.  In  gene- 
ral all  three  gatherings  are  mixed  together,  and  sent  to  market 
in  small  baskets.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  not  only  with 
tho  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation,  but  also  with  tho  season  and 
the  time  of  collecting.  In  wet  gloomy  seasons  not  only  is 
tho  quantity  less,  but  it  does  not  keep  well : in  such  a case 
the  proportion  of  morjiftia  is  also  less.  The  quantity  of 
roorphia^epends  likewise  very  much  on  the  time  of  gather- 
ing ; if  the  harvest  be  postponed  till  the  capsules  begin  to 
turn  while  and  hard,  it  is  greatly  deficient;  and  by  the 
time  tho  capsules  are  mature  and  the  seeds  ripe,  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  It  is  not,  as  in  tho  case  of  many  other 
vegetable  alkaloids,  transferred  to  the  seeds,  ax  they  are 
altogether  devoid  of  any  narcotic  principle,  the  oil  which  is 
obtained  from  them  being  bland  and  wholesome,  and  abun- 
dantly used  as  food ; even  the  seeds  themselves  are  freely 
eaten  by  birds,  to  which  they  are  given  (from  the  black 
variety),  under  the  name  of  maw-seeds. 

Several  varieties  of  opium  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
which  may  be  noticed  here  in  tho  order  of  their  reputed 
excellence,  the  quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  each  Wing 
assumed  as  the  criterion. 

1.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium,  which  Mr.  Pereira  considers 

synonymous  with  Turkey  opium  : though  German  pharma- 
cologists deem  Turkey  ond  Kgypiian  opium  to  be  synony- 
mous. (Th.Martius.  P/iarmaMngn<)4ie.)  * Itoccure  in  irregu- 
lar roundish  or  flattened  masses  of  various  sizes,  rarely 
exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  leaves,  and 
surrounded  with  the  reddish  triangular  capsules  of  several 
species  of  Rumex,  such  as  R.  orientalis,  R.  Patientia  (which 
are  employed  to  prevent  the  masses  cohering  to  each  other 
while  the  opium  is  soft).  When  first  imported,  the  mas^ 
are  soft,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour;  but  by  keeping 
they  become  bard  and  blackish ; and  on  this  account  it  is 
termed  by  the  French  noir.  lu  consistence  is  soft, 

at  least  of  the  interior,  even  when  the  exterior  is  very  bard. 
Its  lustre  is  waxy;  the  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  persistent. 

2.  * Constantinople  opium.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts: 
one  in  large  irregular  cakes,  which  arc  flattened,  like  the 
Smyrna  opium,  and  of  very  good  quality ; the  other  is  in 
small  datiened  regular  cakes,  of  a lenticular  form,  from  2 
to  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a poppy-leaf,  the 
midrib  of  which  divides  the  disk  into  two  ports.  It  has  an 
odour  similar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  more  feeble;  at 
first  it  is  reddish  both  witheut  and  within,  hence  called  by  the 
French  opium  rouge;  it  however  blackens  and  dries  in  the 
air,  but  never  beromes  so  bard  as  Smyrna  or  Ej^tian 
opium,  than  which  it  is  more  mucilaginous.’  Th.Martius 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a manufactured  article,  prepared  at 
Constantinople,  out  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  the  addition  of 
guru.  It  is  a common  articloof  German  but  rarely  of  Eng- 
lish commerce.  It  is  never  covered  with  the  Rumex  cap- 
sules as  the  Smyrna  opium. 

3-  Egyptian  or  Alexandrian  opium  * occurs  in  round 
flattened  cakes  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
externally  with  the  vestiges  of  the  same  leaf,  which  are  in 
too  mutilated  a state  to  W determined.  It  is  distinguished 
from  tho  preceding  varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  analogous 
to  soccotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  which  does  not  by  time  or 
exposure  to  the  air  become  darker;  the  odour  is  fainter  and 
•omewbat  musty.  Though  the  cakes  are  of  all  tbs  sorts 


much  the  hardest,  so  that  a blow  with  a hammer  will  causa 
one  to  split  into  fragments,  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  soft. 

4.  * Trebizond  or  Persian  opium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure  have  become  somewhat 
angular.  Their  length  is  aoout  six  inches,  their  diameter 
about  six  inches.  Each  one  is  enveloped  in  a smooth  shiney 
pa;>er  and  tied  with  cotton.  The  colour  of  the  opium  ts 
similar  to  that  of  soccotrine  aloes.  It  possesses  a stronger 
odour  than  the  Egyptian  kind,  but  fainter  than  that  of 
Smyrna,  united  with  a musty  one.  The  taste  is  intensely 
biller.’ 

5.  Indian  opium,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  as 
already  described.  [Opium  Tradb.] 

6.  English  opium  ' is  in  flat  cakes,  enveloped  in  leaves. 
It  resembles  the  Egyptian  more  than  any  other  kind;  its 
colour  is  that  of  hepatic  aloes,  with  a moderately  strong 
opiate  odour.’ 

Before  offering  a summary  of  the  points  of  difference,  in 
chemical  composition  and  other  respects,  of  these  various 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  general  constituents 
of  opium: — 1,  morphia;  2,  codeia;  3.  paramorpbia  or 
thebaiiie;  4,  pseudomorpbia ; 3,  narcotina  or  opianum;  6, 
narceine;  7,  meconine:  B,  meconic  acid;  9,  an  oily  acid; 
10,  gum;  11.  resin;  .12,  extractive;  13,  a fixed  oil;  14, 
caoutchouc;  15,  an  odorous  principle;  16.  ligneous  matter 
with  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  limo  and  potass, 
&c.  There  are  also  various  accidental  but  more  inten- 
tional impurities,  such  as  sand,  of  which  even  the  best 
Smyrna  opium  contains  a large  portion;  10  ounces  of 
opium  frequently  containing  10  drachms  of  stones  and 
gravel,  lu  the  interior  of  the  cakes  leaden  bullets  are 
often  discovered.  The  cakes  should  always  be  cut  through 
the  centre  in  order  to  detect  this  fraud. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  numerous  ingredients 
varies  very  much,  not  only  in  tho  samples  from  different 
countries,  but  in  those  of  the  same  country.  Thus  Smyrna 
opium,  though  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  which  it 
yields  may  ho  stated  to  be  10  per  cent,  in  fire  specimens 
examined  by  Mulder  gave  10  per  cent  in  the  best  and  little 
more  than  2 in  the  worst 

Professor  Guibourt  states  Constantinople  opium  to  yield 
only  one  half  the  quantiu  of  morphia  procurable  i^rom 
Smyrna  opium ; while  Mr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  even  1 4 per  cent  Guibourt  also  affirms  that 
Egyptian  opium  yields  only  5-7thsof  the  morphia  obtainable 
from  Smyrna  opium ; while  Dr.  Christison  procured  1 0|  per 
cent,  from  it  Of  the  Indian  kinds  Dr.  Smyttan  procured 
only  3 or  5 per  cent  of  morphia;  while  Dr.  Christison 
obtained  9^  from  the  Malwa  opium:  and  from  Bengal 
opium  Dr.  Smyttan  obtained  2 or  3^  per  cent ; while  Mr. 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh  procured  7 per  cent 

From  English  opium  5 per  cent  may  be  obtained.  From 
Gorman  opium  Blitz  procured  16|  to  20  percent;  from 
some  French  opium  Petit  obtained  16  to  18  per  cent,  and 
Caventou  the  large  amount  of  22  to  28  per  cent 

The  extreme  dUcreponcy  of  these  results  may  be  ex- 
plained not  merely  by  the  vaiwing  seasons  when  the  speci- 
mens were  produced,  and  the  different  degrees  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  chemists,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  morphia 
is  more  easily  and  effectually  separated  when  the  opium  is 
fresh ; hence  tho  large  proportion  found  in  European  opium, 
which  was  not  only  cultivated  with  ^eal  care,  but  was  analysed 
soon  after  it  had  been  collected,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  tho  morphia  undergoes  a change  by  age,  and  entirely 
evaporates  from  old  specimens,  in  tbe  same  way  as  coma 
disappears  from  hemlock.  [CkiNiUM.] 

It  is  always  proper  to  institute  an  examination  into  each 
new  purchase  of  opium,  to  ascertain  the  presence  end 
amount  of  morpUa.  Some  specimens  of  opium,  which  to 
the  eye  present  all  the  physical  characters  of  tbe  best 
Smyrna  opium,  even  some  of  those  deemed  hitherto  inimit- 
able, sucli  as  the  transparent  agglutinated  tears  teen  on 
cutting  it  across,  are  round  on  analysis  devoid  of  tbe 
smallest  trace  of  morphia.  {Joumai  de  Pkarmaeie,  tom. 
xxiv.,  pp.  325.  446.) 

The  following  test  is  proposed  in  the  * New  ^inburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,’  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  suffi- 
ciently so  for  common  use.  * A solution  from  100  grains, 
macerated  24  hours  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water,  filtered  and 
strongly  squeezed  in  a cloth,  if  precipitated  by  a otdd  solu- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  waters» 
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tnd  heated  till  the  precipitate  tJirinks  and  fuses  will  yield 
a solid  mass  on  couling.  which  weighs,  when  dry.  at  least 
eleven  grains  ; and  if  pulverised,  dissolves  entirely  in  sulu* 
tion  of  oxalic  acid.* 

More  morphia  would  appear  to  be  present  in  the  speci- 
mens of  European  opium,  which  are  obtained  from  the  va- 
riety of  poppy  with  violet-coloured  petals,  than  in  theXurkey 
opium ; while  that  from  tho  European  white  variety  contains 
more  narcotino  than  the  Turkey.  In  Smyrna  opium  the 
morphia  seems  to  bo  united  with  meconic  acid,  and  to  be 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  more  easily  separateil.  and 
more  completely  purified  from  the  norcoline  and  colouring 
matter,  than  that  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  morphia  is  united 
to  sulphuric  acid. 

Tho  ipt>at  pains  now  taken  in  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  Indian  opium  will  soon  lead  to  a preference  of  it  over 
the  other  kinds;  and  even  now  the  specimens  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Jeremio  surpass  in  purity  andstrength  any  which  have 
ever  been  seen  m this  country,  except  some  grown  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Young  of  Edinburgh.  If  Indian  opium 


contain  generally  more  narcotine,  it  is  on  that  account  per- 
haps bciier  suited  to  all  cases  in  which  the  stimulating 
acliun  is  wished. 

Good  opium  is  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water ; i\th  gene- 
rally remains  undissolved,  consisting  of  the  caoutchnuo 
and  resin.  Com^tanlinoplc  opium  however  leaves  no  resi- 
duum of  caoutchouc.  vVhen  opium  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  it  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  prcpariAl  by  boiling 
the  bruised  capsules  and  leaves,  and  it  is  of  a very*  inferior 
kind.  The  specific  gravity  of  good  opium  is  T336,  if  great 
mechanical  impurities  are  not  present.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a clear  flame,  and  forms  a transparent  alco- 
holic solution : opium  from  the  bruised  capsules  is  not 
inllammable,  and  forms  a turbid  alcoholic  solution.  When 
gum  arabic  or  tragacanth  is  use<l  to  adulteraic  it,  the  spe- 
cimen forms,  when  rubbed  with  one  part  of  alcohol  and  two 
of  water,  a tremulous  gelatinous  mixture. 

The  following  table,  by  Mr.  Pereira,  will  show  at  one 
view  the  principal  characters  of  the  crystalline  constituents 
of  opium : — 


Tabular  Viftr  n/ the  Principal  Charurtert  the  Cryj/W/mc  Principlet  Opium. 


Clauwti’n. 

Codoit. 

Narentiaa. 

Mmonina. 

NamMue. 

raraB'Wpbia, 
or  TbeliBoe. 

PtwndotMrpUa. 

Tul«  . . . 

iiiUor 

HiUor 

Inalpkt 

Kathct  arrU 

Sligbdy  liltU-r  ami 
raeUiltc 

Ratlier  arrid  an.| 
nietallie 

Fiitct  at  . 

or  in  buiUng 
wati^ 

IMO.oi  in  iMiiUa: 

la^.or  In  bulling 

302« 

Hardly  A»IbU 

In  mill  water  . 

Nrarly  inanliibto 

SoInbI*  in  80  pU. 

Intolubli* 

Soluble  In  3CS  pla. 

Sulnb>ln  J/bpla. 

Scarrely  Bolubte 

AlsoM  In-wInUe 

lu  biMilng  wilier  . 

N>lul>‘.<  la  100  pia. 

In  17  iMrtt 
SoluiiU 

'^lluIiUy  tulublo 

Ill  IS  paili 

lu  230  parta 

AIbou  ioacduMe 

In  euUi  alrohol  . 

Kulubt«  lu  4<>  parti 
>|••tlU(lr  uiiublr 

In  100  part* 

SuiubUt 

Sdlnble 

SolnUe  in  10  part* 

Almiwt  InaulubW 

In  cuk)  Mlwr  . 

t^aally  aoloblo 

Ra»Uy  twlabU 

'-«lubl« 

luwluble 

Very  aolubU 

Almaat  InaekiUe 

In  enoalir  alkalict  . 

Sululilo 

Intoliikla 

Inaolub'.* 

Soluble 

liuo^uble 

Inwiluble,  eu«)A 
in  eery  ronroo- 
{rated  aulutwMU 

Very  mluble  In 
potaMand  and* 

Chlotine  , • 

Colownd  blood-red 

Cilourisl  blue 

NtukaeU  . 

Cwlourod  rod 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Coknued  red 

li)4r«rhlorV  acU  • 

lodino  aot  fW 

loillr  arlil  . 

PmltlMkla  of  Infli 

<%>lcMr«4  blM 

Cokmied  blue 

InSuioB  of  sallf  • 

PimiplUita 

Proolpiuta 

PiwIpItaU 

NIlroffcD  . 

t'roaoM 

ProMcil 

Pnwral 

Pieaenl 

PrMwM 

Waiar  nf  njrttnIUaa- 

8 atowta 

2 auma 

8 aloBii 

Atnak  wcigbl  . 

234 

860 

370? 

Sorlbet 

90 

a»4 

f94 
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Sciloa  tn  vvyrlaliW 
rolwura  . 

Mrlalum  lo  arida  . 

Alkalloa 

Alkaliaa 

So  eSert 

.Nueffert 

Alkaliue 

SaiiSaUo 

SoliAaMo 

SaliSalila 

N’ot  aBUSabte 

Not  laliSable 

Kfiit’la  . . 

PaiKDOiu:  a ow* 
tebrwapioaot 

A n-robro-aplnaot 

lurrt? 

Inert? 

Inert? 

Cauaea  eunanl- 
kluna 

Nut  potaoeuoe 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a substance  of  so  complicated  a 
nature  cannot  act  uniformly  on  organised  beings,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  always  constituted  alike,  which  never  is 
the  case,  since  they  vary  according  to  age,  constitution, 
habits  of  life,  states  of  disease,  and  idiosyncrasy,  &e.  Some  of 
the  cfleclB  which  follow  the  employment  of  opium  have  been 
attribulod  to  one  principle  and  some  to  anotner.  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  nothing  positive  has  been  ascertained: 
morphia  ts  by  no  means  the  only  sedative  principle,  and 
narcotine,  sc  long  regarded  as  the  stimulating  principle,  is, 
when  pure,  nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  The  odorous  principle 
is  unquestionably  powerful,  though  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  collectors  of  opium  are  generally 
pale  and  affected  with  tremblings.  If  opium  be  heated, 
the  odour  evolved  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  persons  have 
fallen  down  in  a state  of  insensibility  from  breathing  an  air 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  opium  in  some  pharmaceutical 
processes. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  extractive  and  resinous  prin- 
ciples, with  the  meconic  acid,  which  seems  to  modify  the 
propcrticsi  of  the  morphia,  are  the  stimulating  ingredients  of 
opium,  and  that  the  getting  rid  of  some  or  all  of  these,  as  in 
the  watery  extract  ot  opium,  and  a few  of  tho  secret  pre- 
parations of  opium,  constitute  the  superiority  of  these  pre- 
parations, as  calraants,  over  crude  opium,  or  the  officinal 
preparations  in  w’hich  they  are  retainetl. 

A most  extensive  series  of  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  deterroino  the  effects  of  opium  : on  vegetables  by 
Marcet  and  Macaire,  on  animals  by  Charvei,  and  on  man  by 
numerous  physiologists,  including  Charvet.  From  these  it 
appears  that  opium  acts  os  a poison  to  plants,  by  destroying 
their  irritability.  According  to  Charvet,  in  the  cose  of  tho 
aensiiive  plant,  where  ino  opium  Tailed  to  kill  tho  subject  of 
experiment,  and  it  slowly  recovered  its  irritability,  yet  the 
further  growth  was  noropivtcly  slopped.  * In  the  animal 


kingdom  Charvet  tried  its  effects  on  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, amphibia,  fishes,  insects  (both  in  their  perfect  and 
larval  states),  the  annelides,  the  mollusca,  polypiphera.  and 
polygastrica,  and  found  that  it  acted  on  all  as  a poison,  but 
with  somewhat  difTcrent  elTecis  according  to  their  organiza- 
tion. Titus  on  man  it  may  produce  congestion  of  the  brain 
(marked  by  sopor  and  apoplectic  symptoms),  or  irritation  of 
the  brain  and  spina)  marrow  (indicated  by  convulsions  and 
pain),  or  a sedative  effect  (manifested  by  paralysis). 

In  other  mammals,  two  kinds  of  effects  are  seen  for  the 
most  part ; the  one  of  irritation,  the  other  of  diminished 
nervous  power,  symptoms  of  congestion  being  altogether 
wanting  or  very  slight.  This  difference  of  effect  corre- 
sponds with  a difference  in  the  development  of  tho  brain. 

In  the  inveriebrated  animals,  no  symptoms  of  irritation 
seem  to  be  caused  by  opium.  This  poison  in  them  acts  only 
on  the  contractile  tissues,  and  produces  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  contractile  power. 

In  the  animal  scries,  tho  actio»of  opium  varies  with  the 
degree  of  development  of  tho  nervous  system ; and  in 
tho  lowest  orders  tho  uffccts  are  quite  analogous  le  those 
observe<l  in  vegetables.  (Pereira.) 

Much  disputation  has  taken  place  respecting  the  question, 
whether  opium  be  a stimulant  or  a sedative;  and  roost 
unnecessarily,  as  its  action  depends,  in  genera),  on  the 
nuantity  taken,  the  fr^uency  of  repetition,  and  the  slate  of 
the  system  when  it  is  administer^.  That  to  persons  in 
health,  if  the  dose  be  small,  it  isa  slimulanl, seems  unques- 
tionable; and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  habitual 
opium-eaters  consume  it  for  the  sake  of  its  primarily  siiinu- 
liint  effect,  and  not  for  the  sakeof  the  depression,  languor,  and 
suffering  which  succeed.  The  different  degrees  of  action, 
resulting  from  a difference  of  dose,  arc  so  ably  givcu  by  Mr 
Pereira,  that  they  may  be  quoted  here  verbatim. 

1.  Firet  Degree  q/  Operatt(m.-~' la  small  dosef,  such  as 
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from  a quarter  of  a grtnn  to  one  grain,  opium  generally  acts 
as  a sliiuulant,  thougli  in  this  respect  the  symptoms  are  not 
unironn.  Usually  iho  vascular  system  is  somewhat  excited, 
and  a sensation  of  fulness  is  experienced  about  the  heart. 
The  excitement  in  the  cerebral  vascular  system  is  accom* 
paoied  by  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions. The  mind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly, 
a pleasurable  or  comfortable  condition  of  the  whole  system  is 
experienced,  which  is  diflicull  to  describe ; there  is  a capability 
of  greater  exertion  than  usual.  These  sy  mptoms  are  followed 
by  a diminution  of  muscular  power,  and  of  susceptibility  to 
the  impression  of  external  objects ; a desire  of  repose  is  ex- 
perienced. with  a tendency  to  sleep.  While  these  cfTccts 
are  taking  place,  the  mouth  and  throat  become  dry.  and 
hunger  is  diminishe<l,  though  the  thirst  is  increased;  and 
slight  constipation  usually  follows. 

‘ Such  are  the  common  eflccU  of  a small  dose  of  opium  on 
persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use;  but  by  repetition  the  in- 
fluence of  this  agent  becomes  remarkably  diminished,  and 
those  therefore  who  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a pleasurable  stimulus  arc  obliged  to  increase  tho  quantity 
in  order  to  keep  up  an  uuuul  effect. 

2.  Serond  Degree  of  Oi>eraUon, — * Given  in  a full  medi- 
cinal dose,  such  as  two  or  four  grains,  tho  stage  of  excite- 
ment is  soon  followed  by  that  of  depression.  Tho  pulse, 
which  at  first  is  increasc<l  in  fulness  and  frequency,  is  aAcr- 
wards  reduced  below  the  natural  standard.  Tho  skin  be- 
comes hot,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry,  the  ap^ietite  dimi- 
nislicd,  tlie  thirst  increased,  and  frequently  nausea  or  even 
vomiting  is  induced.  Tho  symptoms  of  o.xcitemcnt  soon 
pass  away,  and  a stale  of  torpor  succeeds  ; the  individual 
feels  indisposed  to  exertion,  the  muscular  system  appears 
enfeebled,  the  force  of  impressions  on  (he  organs  of  the 
senses  is  diininishe<),  and  the  ideas  becomo  confused.  This 
Slate  is  followed  by  an  almost  irrosisliblo  desire  to  sleep, 
which  is  frequently  attended  by  dreams,  sometimes  of  a 
pleasing,  at  otliers  of  a frightful  nature. 

' These  effects  arc  usually  succeeded  by  const  iiiatiou  (which 
may  continue  for  several  days),  by  nausea,  furred  (unguo, 
headache,  and  li»tlessness. 

3.  Third  Degree  o/Of>eration:  Poisonous  E^ect»<]f  Opium, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Christison.— ‘The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
with  opium,  when  it  is  administered  at  once  in  a dangerous 
dose,  begin  with  gid(line>s  and  stupoc,  generally  without 
any  previous  stimulus.  The  stupor  rapidly  increasing,  tho 
person  becomes  motionless  and  insensible  to  external  im- 
pression ; ho  breather  very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still, 
with  the  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  contracted  ; and  the 
whole  expression  of  tho  countenance  is  (hat  of  deep  and 

rfect  repose.  As  the  poisoning  advances,  tho  features 

come  ghastly,  the  pulac  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and.  unless  assistance  is 
speedily  procured,  death  ensues.  If  the  person  recovers, 
tfie  stupor  U succeeilcd  by  prolonged  steep,  whicli  com- 
monly cnils  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food.' 

Tho  quantity  which  can  produce  a fatal  effect  in  a person 
unaccustomed  to  its  use  is  very  small,  even  four  grains;  , 
and  in  children,  owing  to  the  largo  quantity  of  blood  which  ; 
naturally  goes  to  the  bruin,  and  the  great  impressibility 
of  their  nervous  system,  a very  minute  portion  of  opium, 
or  of  its  numerous  preparations,  o)>cn  or  disguised,  can 
produce  death.  Tlicso  facts  constitute  a strung  reason  for 
unskilful  persons  refraining  from  its  employment,  and 
also  for  avoiding  in  this  place  all  details  connected  with 
its  medical  use.  It  is  uiidoubtctUy  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  alleviating  human  suffering,  when  ap- 
propriately admiui^le^ed,  and  yet  one  of  the  gVcate-l  banes 
when  abused.  It  ih  by  the  self-doctoring  in  general  that 
the  practice  of  opium-cating  is  acquired;  and  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  warn  such  persons  against  commencing 
the  use  of  it,  even  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing disease,  as  they  may  inadvertently  lapse  into  habits 
which  thev  may  never  be  able  to  shake  off.  Further,  it 
should  be  known  by  those  xvho  are  disposcfl  to  adopt  this 
practice,  that  the  habitual  consumers  uf  (his  drug  have 
recourse  to  it  again  and  again,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasurable  sensations  it  can  excite,  as  to  escupe  the 
misery,  mental  and  bo>lily,  which  their  previous  indulgence 
has  etiladcd  upon  them.  Of  these  facts,  the  arnHint  of 
opium  eating  among  the  Turks,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
Utim,  are  conlirmat^y. 


Turkish  opium-eaiers : Theriaki.—'T\\<i  caufes  leading 
to  the  use  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  ilicm  may  be 
reckoned  tho  following:  loug-contimied  diarrbma,  as  a 
remedy  1‘ur  which  opium  is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and 
its  use  aAerwaid.s  continued  from  habit;  chronic  coughs, 
in  which  opium  is  used  a.s  a popular  medicine;  habitual 
drunkards  also  fr«|ucnlly  have  recourse  to  ojiiiim  as  a new 
stimulus,  afier  they  have  nbjurcHl  wine  in  tome  fit  of  re- 
pentance. Pereons  holding  high  olHcea  or  dignities  in  the 
state  also  have  recourse  to  opium,  when  the'’pre8Crvation 
of  their  character  forb.ds  them  the  uskj  of  wine:  some  very 
strict  believers  also  lake  opium  as  a restorative  in  cases  of 
great  exertion,  as  the  Tartars  (couriers),  who  irasel  witii 
astonishing  celerity. 

•Opium-eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  two  drachms  and  sometimes  more  a dav; 
j they  usually  lake  the  opium  in  mils,  but  avoid  drinking 
any  water  uAer  having  swallowcu  them  as  this  is  i»oid  to 
produce  violent  cholic:  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
; sometimes  mixeil  with  syrups  or  thickened  juiisM;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead;  it  is 
then  taken  with  a spoon,  or  drietl  in  small  cakes,  with  the 
words  “Mush  Allah*’  (the  woik  of  God)  imprinted  on 
them. 

•The  effect  of  the  opium  raaiiifosts  itself  one  or  two  hours 
after  it  has  been  taken,  and  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  taken  and  the  idiosyncrasy  uf  the  sub- 
ject. In  persons  accustonieil  to  lake  it,  it  produces  a high 
degree  of  animation,  wliich  the  Thcriaki  represent  as  the 
acme  of  happiness. 

•The  habitual  opium-eater  is  inslanOy  rccr^nived  by  his 
appearance.  A total  attenuation  of  body,  a withered  yel- 
low countenance,  a lame  gait,  a bemlitig  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quently to  such  a degree  as  to  assume  a circular  form,  and 
glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  flr.<>t  glnnce. 
The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbctl ; 
the  sufferer  eaU  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  uiio 
evacuation  in  a week ; his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  de- 
stroyed,— he  U immitcnt.  By  degreon,  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  confirmed,  lus  strength  continues  decreasing,  tho 
craving  fur  the  stimulus  becomes  even  greater,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  aug- 
mented. 

'When  the  <lo.<e  of  two  or  three  drachms  a day  no  lunger 
produces  the  beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Opiopliagi,  they  mix  the  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
increasing  tho  quantity  till  it  reaches  ten  grains  a day  ; it 
then  arts  as  a stimulant.* 

■ After  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater  Incomes  subject 
to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  (o  which  opium  itself  brings 
no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  curlv  age.  Thu  lasts 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan  arc  for  them  fraugiit  with  tho 
most  dreadful  tortures,  as  during  tho  whole  of  that  month 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  anything  during  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  to  assuage  their  suirorings,  they  swallow,  be- 
fore the  moraing  praicr,  besides  the  lumal  do*e,  a certsin 
number  of  other  doses,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  particular 
paper,  having  previously  calculated  tho  time  uhen  each 
envelope  shall  be  unfolded,  and  allow  the  pill  to  produce 
tho  effects  of  their  usual  allowance.  When  this  baneful 
habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  de- 
prived of  (bis  stimulant,  are  as  ilreadful  as  Ids  bliss  is 
complete  when  he  ha.s  taken  it ; to  him  night  brings  iho 
tonnenl-s  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Those  who  do 
make  the  attempt  to  discontinue  the  u.-o  of  opium,  usu- 
ally mix  it  with  wax,  and  daily  diminish  the  qiiautity  of 
tho  opium,  till  the  pill  ut  last  contains  nothing  but 
wax.'— (Dr.  C^penheim’s  Stale  of  Medicine  in  Turney; 
British  and  Jo/reign  Medical  lietiew,  October,  1637,  p. 
39-4.) 

Coleridge. — ' For  ten  years  tbe  anguish  uf  my  spirit  has 
been  indescribable,  the  sense  of  iny  danger  staring,  but  ttie 
consciousness  of  my  guilt  w'urse,  far  worse  than  all  f 

' I have  prayed,  with  drops  of  agonv  on  my  brow ; trem- 
bling, not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  oven 
before  the  mercy  of  my  Rwlueiuer. 

• “ I gave  thee  so  many  talents— what  hast  thou  done  with 

* llc-Dcr  Ui«  name  tometime*  nppHeil  to  ^rinn*.' Suletma'n  yejM 
* KwciUowcr  ofeubUnate.'  Nolee  to  'Cliikie  IIatoTiI,'  Caalo  il,  Note  .DJ, 
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them?*’  Secondly,  overwhelmed  ai  I am  with  a sense  of ' 
my  direful  infirtTnty»  I have  never  attempted  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  cause. 

*On  the  contrary,  not  only  to  friends  have  1 stated  the 
whole  case  with  tears  and  the  very  bitterness  of  shame, 
but  in  two  instances  I have  warned  young  men,  mere  ac> 
quaintances.  who  had  spoken  of  having  taken  laudanum, 
of  the  direful  consequences,  by  an  awful  oxi>osition  of  its 
tremendous  cfTccts  on  myself.  Thirdly,  though  before  God 
1 cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and  only  do  not  despair  of  liis 
mercy,  because  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime, 
yet  to  ray  fcllow-men  I may  say  that  1 was  seduced  into 
the  accursed  habit  ignorantly.  I had  been  almost  bed- 
ridden for  manv  months  with  swellings  in  my  knees.  In  a 
medical  journal.  1 unhappily  met  with  an  account  of  a cure 
performed  in  a similar  case  (or  what  appeared  to  me  so), 
by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum  at  the  same  time  taking  a given 
dote  iulernally.  It  acted  like  a charm,  tike  a miracle! 
1 recovered  the  use  of  my  bmbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  mv 
spirits — and  this  continued  f»r  near  a forlntgnl.  At  length 
the  unusual  stimulus  subsided  — the  complaint  returned— 
the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred  to;— but  I cannot  go 
through  the  dreary  histur)*.  SulTico  it  to  say.  that  effects 
were  produccil,  which  acted  on  mo  by  terror  and  cowardice, 
fear  of  pain  and  sudden  death,  not  (so  help  roe  God ! ) by  any 
temptation  of  pleasure,  or  ex{>ectation  or  desire  of  exciting 
pleasurable  sensations. 

‘On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister  will 
hear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer  I abstained, 
the  higher  my  spirits  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments, — 
till  the  moment,  the  direful  moment  arrived,  when  my 
pulse  began  to  lliictuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and  such  a 
dreadful  falling  abroad,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame,  such 
intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient  bewdderment,  that  in 
the  last  of  my  several  attempts  to  abandon  ibe  dire  poison. 
1 exclaimed  in  agony,  which  I now  repeat  in  seriousness 
and  stdemnily,  **  1 am  too  poor  to  hazard  this.” 

'Had  1 but  a few  hundred  pounds,  but  20u/..ha1f  to  send 
to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half  to  place  myself  in  a private 
rand-bousc,  where  I could  procure  nothing  but  what  a pby- 
sieuxn  thought  proper,  and  where  a roetlical  attendant  could 
be  Constantly  with  me  for  two  or  three  months  (in  lest  than 
that  time  life  or  death  would  l>e  determined),  then  there 
might  be  hone.  Now  there  is  none!  O God!  how  wil- 
lingly would  1 place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox.  in  his  establish- 
ment ; for  my  case  is  a species  of  madness,  only  that  it  is 
a derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  bid  me  rouse  mysolfl 
Go,  bid  a man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  tltem  briskly 
together,  and  that  will  cure  him.  “Alas!’*  he  would  re- 
ply. “ that  1 cannot  move  my  arms,  U my  complaint  and  my 
misery.”  ’ 

De  Quincy  reipiired  the  exhilaration  of  8COO  drops 
(about  8 tea-spoonsful),  or  320  grains  a day,  to  support  the 
comfort  of  existence.  (Con/ettions.) 

It  is  necessary  to  place  these  facts  before  the  public,  parti- 
cularly as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  taking 
opium  is  becoming  common  in  this  country,  where  other 
stimulants  are  relinquished.  Besides  the  injury  done  to 
the  moral  faculties  and  the  general  health,  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  procure  the  desire<l  excitement  becomes  at  last 
so  great  as  to  render  it  a roost  expensive,  and,  to  the 
poor,  a ruinous  habit.  It  has  been  allcge<l,  in  cases  eon- 
necleil  with  life-insurance,  that  this  habit  has  no  tendency 
to  shorten  life.  But  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  are  quite  iiiadequato  to  warrant  such  a conclusion, 
and  all  those  demonstrating  the  longevity  of  opium-sinokers 
in  the  East  arc  altogether  inapplicable.  The  effects  of 
opium-smokingareby.no  means  so  pernicious  as  those  of 
opium-eating.  The  preparation  which  the  opium  under- 
gMs  seems  to  disarm  it  of  much  of  its  injurious  property. 
The  Chinese  employ  only  the  soluble  part  of  the  opium 
after  it  has  been  half  roasted,  which  tney  term  imoke- 
ablo  extract,  of  which  50  or  5)  per  cent,  is  obtainable  from 
Patna  opium,  and  70  to  75  per  cent,  from  Malwa  opium. 
This  extract  retains  all  the  bitterness  of  the  opium,  but  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  virose  and  nauseus  odour  which 
characterises  crude  opium.  The  more  it  has  a brown  colour, 
the  milder  and  more  agreeable  is  the  odour.  If  well  pre- 
pared, it  resembles  the  taste  of  hazel-nuts.  It  is  not  mixed 
with  tobacco,  as  home  writers  assert,  and  is  smoked  out  of  a 
very  different  kind  of  pipe,— one  made  of  a cane  of  bamboo 


with  two  joints  to  it  llte  smoke  is  held  in  the  mouth  aa 
long  as  possible,  and  then  expelled  through  the  nostrils. 
It  is  rarely  swallowed,  and  if  it  should  reach  the  stomach 
it  genersily  causes  some  temporary  disturbance  of  that 
organ.  The  Chinese  use  it  lioth  l^fore  and  after  meals, 
but  if  taken  too  soon  after  food  it  causes  sickness.  It 
seems  to  excite  the  bodily  powers,  but  creates  little  de> 
rangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  does  not  oc- 
cssion  dreams,  as  opium-eating  does.  It  appears  to  be  an 
almost  necessary  stimulus  in  a climate  where  languor  and 
Ustlessness  so  commonly  prevail.  Enjoyed  in  moderation 
it  ha.s  no  bad  consequences.  These  statements  are  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Burnes  ( ATarra/ire  rtf  a yiiit 
to  the  Court  of  ^indt,  p.  23U),  and  above  all.  by  that  of 
Botta  (Kroriep’s  isotxxm,  xxvi.),  who  made  trial  during  a 

riod  of  twelve  months  on  himself,  and  found  his  general 

alth  in  nowise  affected.  Strict  philosophicwl  inquiry  must 
not  be  influenced  by  casual  circumstances,  and  least  of  all 
should  it  be  biassed  by  the  rash  assertions  of  those  who  de- 
bate the  question  of  the  effects  of  opium  with  the  violence 
of  partisans  or  the  partiality  of  interestcrl  dealers. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a case  of  poisoning  with  opium, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  l^n  said  under  Anti- 
dotes and  Narcotics.  The  first  object  is  to  empty  the 
stomach,  and  as  emetics  can  scarcely  be  made  to  act.  the 
stomach-pump  should  be  assiduously  used.  The  next  ob- 
ject is  to  obviate  the  disposition  to  sleep.  This  may  hedone 
by  keeping  the  person  walking  about  as  much  as  possible, 
and  aUo  applying  cold  and  heat  alternately,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Boisragon  ihiedicol  Gazette,  March  7,  1840),  perse- 
verance in  whurh  will  often  rescue  the  patient  from  immi- 
nent danger.  When  all  the  opium  is  removed  from  the 
stomach,  vinegar,  or  coffee  boiled  in  vinegar,  may  be  drank 
at  short  inivrvals.  Moderate  venesection  (if  the  pulse  be 
full)  is  sometimes  of  service,  and  carrying  on  artificial 
respiration  is  a most  beneficial  measure.  The  subse<{uent 
constipation  requires  attention. 

Tlio  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are  numerous,  and 
are  fitted  for  different  pur;H>scs.  ll  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  of  uniform  strcngili,  as  this  proves  a source  of 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  sometimes  of  danger.  The  gieat 
variation  in  strength  of  tlie  tincture  of  opium,  as  found  m 
the  shops,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Christison  \Edin. 
Medical  and  Sur,gfcfl/  Journal,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  329).  and  even 
a greater  difference  it  to  be  found  in  the  syrup  of  poppies, 
which  as  generally  prepared  is  a feeble  preparation,  but  iii 
other  instances  so  powerful  as  to  prove,  in  the  dose  of  a few 
drops,  fatal  to  children.  (See  ‘ Reiurns  from  the  Coroners 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  all  Inquisitions  held  by  them 
during  the  yean  1837  and  1838,  in  cases  w-here  Death  was 
found,  by  Verdict  of  Jury,  to  have  been  caused  by  Poison,' 
laid  before  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ingli*.) 
Numerous  also  are  tbe  instances  of  deaths  from  moiliers 
and  nurses  administering  nostrums,  such  as  Godfiey's 
cordial  and  other  soothing  medicines,  the  most  potent  in- 
gredient in  which  is  opium.  Paregoric  elixir,  though 
a weaker  preparation  than  tincture  of  opium  alone,  or  lau- 
danum, differs  much  in  strength  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
Scotch  paregoric  elixir  it  only  one-fifrh  of  the  sirengih  of 
laudanum,  while  English  paregoric  elixir  is  four  limes 
weaker.  Some  secret  preparations  in  extensive  unc  are,  un 
the  other  hand,  considerably  stronger,  such  as  the  black 
drop,  Ratiley’s  sedative  li<|Uor,  and  Jcrcmic's  sedative  solu- 
tion, which  last  is  now  much  employeil  in  India,  and  even 
in  Britain.  It  seems  not  to  bo  followed  by  headache  or 
constipation,  effects  so  inconvenient  that  to  avoid  ihem  the 
alcaloids  of  opium  have  been  substituted  for  the  crude  drug 
Thus  acetate  and  hydruchlorate  of  morphia  ofren  agreo 
with  the  system,  where  opium  is  unsuitable;  and  a syrup 
of  codeia  is  efficacious  against  the  gastric  di^iorders  of 
tropical  climates,  where  opium  or  morphia  even  cannot  bo 
borne,  (/ouma/ tom.  xxiii.,  p.  418 ; ct  tom. 
xxiv.,  p.  144.) 

ITie  capsules  of  the  white  poppy  are  ordered  to  be  used 
to  form  an  extract,  and  a decoction  which  is  employed  as  a 
fomentation.  These  should  be  collected  before  thev  l>eeome 
ripe,  as  all  the  morphia  is  dissipated  afterwards.  iThe  petals 
of  the  wild  field  poppy,  P.  rhoeas,  arc  used  to  form  a syrup, 
which  is  only  esteemed  as  a colouring  material,  and  is  not 
narcotic. 

(Sachs,  Dot  Opium,  Konigsberg,  1836  ; Cliarvet,  De 
V Action  comparie  de  f Opiums  Cbristison,  On  /bison#; 
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Pereirt,  in  Mtdieal  Gazette ; and  Holland,  Medical  Notee 
and  Eeflectifiiu.) 

PAPAVEKA'CE^.  ao  called  after  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article,  form  a small  natural  order  of  Ex<^ns, 
readily  known  by  their  deciduous  calyx,  usually  tetramcrous 
flowers,  indeHnite  liypogynous  slainons,  and  parietal  pla- 
centa; added  to  which,  they  have  leaves-without  stipules, 
and  their  stems  discharge  a turbid  white,  yellow,  or  orange- 
coloured  juice  when  wounded.  Their  seeds  moreover  con- 
tain a bland  oil,  lodged  in  a oopious  albu.nen,  within  which 
is  stationed  a minute  embryo.  They  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  herbs,  which  are  usually  of  only  annual  duration ; 
But  a few  aro  shrubby,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  that 
kind  being  a genus  called  Dondromecon,  a native  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  a true  shrub,  with  the  aspect  of  aCistus. 
The  greater  part  of  the  species  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  Old  World ; but  a few  alao  occur  in  Australia,  at  the 
Cape,  and  in  South  America.  Their  active  qualities  are 
usually  deleterious,  but  are  for  the  most  part  oflittle  mo- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  the  Papaver  somniferum, or  Opium 
Poppy  [Papaver].  the  properties  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.  It  is  however  probable  that  in  most  rases  the 
milky  juice  is  narcotic,  ana  the  oil  of  the  seeds  harmless: 
an  apparent  exception  to  the  latter  statement  occurs  in  Ar- 
gemone  roexicana,  whose  seeds  are  said  to  be  narootie,  espe- 
cially when  smok^ ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  it 
is  in  the  coats  of  the  seed  that  the  poisonous  principle  re- 
sides. rather  than  in  the  oil  itself. 

Some  Papaveracea  have  no  petals,  as  Bocconia,  thus  corre- 
sponding with  Thai iclrum  and  other  apetalous  Ranuncu- 
laces,with  which  order  they  are  closely  connected  through 
Plalystemon,  a Californian  annual  with  disjoined  carpels. 
(Lindley’s  Satural  Syttem,  p.  1 ; EndUcher,  Genera  PiMta- 
rtsm.  p.  858 ; and  Dierboch’s  Argneikriifle,  p.  81.) 
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PA  PAW.  [CsmcA.] 

PAPAYA'CEiE.  so  called  from  Carica  Papaya,  the  prin- 
cipal species,  of  which  a full  account  has  already  been  given 
[Carica],  are  a very  small  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  the  genus  Carica  alone,  and  apparently 
alUed  to  Cucurbilacea  and  Pavsitiuracem,  with  the  former 
of  which  it  corresponds  in  its  gourd-like  fruit,  with  parietal 
placenta,  and  in  its  disunited  sexes;  while  it  approaches 
the  latter  also  in  placenialion,  in  its  superior  succulent  f^uit, 
and  in  the  structure  of  its  se^s.  The  order  is  remarkable 
in  its  fructiflcaiion  for  having  raonopetalous  male  flowers 
and  polypelalous  females,  and  in  its  vegetation  for  its  simple 
unbranebed  stems,  growing  only  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a terminal  bud.  For  a full  account  of  the  Pa- 
paw  tree  itself  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cajuca. 


C*ria  P*p*7*. 

1,  s nao*t>*UlaQ*  male  flower : 2.  a polrpetolom  femtle  flower ; 3,  o tnor 
mam  ■■etton  of  ibo  umy  t 4,  o toagitudLsu  MoUao  at  • wed. 

PAPENBURG  is  a flourishing  town  in  the  lordship  of 
Meppen  and  the  pruvinco  of  Otnabrtick,  in  53*  33'  N.  lat. 
and  in  7*  sy  E.  long.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a few  Germans  formed  a small  settlement  on  the 
neighbouring  moors  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and  selling 
peat,  which  by  degrees  has  beoome  a place  of  great  trade. 
A canal  seven  miles  in  length,  connected  with  several  others, 
runs  through  theDrostor  Syhl  (which  is  the  harbour  of  the 
Papenburg  ships)  into  the  Ems.  The  town  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  schools,  and  between  400 
and  500  houses.  The  inhabitants,  3600  in  number,  gain 
their  livelihood  chiefly  by  shij^building  and  navigation 
thoT  build  annually  about  60  ships  for  East  Friesland,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  use.  and  have  one  hundred  ships  of 
their  own,  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  burden,  manned  with 
5 or  7 men,  each  of  which,  when  flrst  launched  and  equipped 
for  sea,  is  worth  10,000  or  12.000  Dutch  florins.  During  the 
^ench  revolution  several  hundred  ships  sailed  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  Papenburg.  Betides  saw-mills,  sail-cloth, 
and  rope  manufactories,  there  are  some  brandy  distillories 
and  lime-kilns : the  quantity  of  peat  annually  dug  on  the 
moors  is  very  great,  and  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
eoeport  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 

PAPER.  In  early  times  the  materials  used  far  writing 
npoD  were  chiefly  such  at  only  required  some  little  mecha- 
nical fashioning  to  fit  them  for  that  purpose.  Characters 
were  engraved  on  flat  stones  made  smooth,  or  were  im- 

r reused  in  clay,  which  was  aflerwards  dried  and  hardened 
y sun  or  fire,  as  in  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Tbin  boards  of 
wood  covered  with  wax  or  some  similar  composition,  and 
plates  of  ivory  and  of  metal,  have  been  used ; but  a more 
convenient  material  was  afforded  by  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  trees.  Tho  skins  and  intestines  of  animals  have 
also  been  made  fit  for  writing  upon;  but  wherever  ibe 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  introduc^,  all  ibeso  things  fell  into 
disuse,  except  parchment,  which  is  still  preferred  for  certain 
purposes.  (PARCRUBirr;  Papyrus  ] 

Tne  art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  matter  reduced  to 
a pulp  in  water  appears  to  have  been  flrst  discovered  by  the 
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Chinese  about  the  year  95  a.d.  In  the  time  of  Confucius 
they  wrote  with  a style,  or  \>o(lkin.  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
bamboo.  Tlic  Chinese  paper  has  been  supposed  (u  be  made 
of  silk. but  this  isamistake  ; silk  by  itself  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a pulp  suitable  for  making  paper-  Refuse  silk  is  in* 
deed  occasionally  used  with  other  things,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Chinese  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bamboo  and  some  other  trees,  but  rhiotly  from  the 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  also  make  paper  from  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  a coaree  yellow  sort  for  wrappers  is  made 
from  rice*slraw.  Only  the  second  skin  of  the  bark  of  the 
bamboo  is  use<l,  which  is  beaten  into  a pulp  with  water. 
The  Chinese  can  make  sheets  of  a large  size,  the  mould  on 
which  the  pulp  is  made  into  paper  being  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  ami  very  wide,  and  managed  by  means  of 
pulleys.  It  is  formed  of  One  threads  of  bamboo,  as  ours  are 
of  wire.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  rutining,  the  sheets  are 
dipped  into  a solution  of  alum,  which,  os  their  ink  is  thicker 
than  ours,  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  some- 
times (Ish-gluo  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  alum.  <Du 
Halde’s  Cfuna,  vol.  ii.,  p.  415  : Davis's  Chincte,  chap,  xvii.) 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  the  papyrus  was  in  general 
use  among  Euro{>can  nations,  but  when  the  Saracens  con> 
quered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  it  could  no  longer  be  I 
procured,  and  parchment  became  so  dear  that  the  writing  I 
of  ani|«it  manuscripts  was  erased  to  allow  of  their  being 
re-writien  upon.  [Falimpsrst  Manuscripts.] 

The  .'\rabianB,  in  the  seventh  century,  appear  to  have 
either  discovered,  or  to  have  learned  from  iho  Chinese,  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  cotton;  for  it  is  known  that  a 
manufactory  of  such  paper  was  cstablishc<l  at  Saraarcand 
about  the  year  706  a.d.  The  Arnhians  seem  to  have  carried 
the  art  to  Spain,  and  to  have  there  made  paper  from  linen 
nnd  hemp  as  well  as  from  cotton.  {.Journal  of  Educaiion, 
No.  10.) 

A {lerson  of  the  name  of  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a paper- 
mill  at  Hertford  early  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  an- 
other is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  1586  at  Dartford  in 
Kent,  by  a German,  who  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
Previously  to  this,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  our  prin- 
cipal supplies  were  from  France  and  Holland.  The  making 
of  paper  in  England  had  made  little  progress  even  so  late 
as  1662.  Fuller  has  the  following  remarks  icspecUng 
the  paper  of  his  time : — * Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of 
the  character  of  the  country  which  makes  it;  the  Venetian 
being  neat,  subtle,  and  court-like ; the  French,  light,  slight, 
and  slender;  and  the  Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross, 
sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof.’  lie  com- 
plains that  the  making  of  )»aper  was  not  sufficiently  encou- 
raged, ‘ tuinsidering  the  vast  sums  of  money  c.xpcnded  in 
our  land  for  paper  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  might  bo  lessened  were  it  made  in  our  nation.’ 

Thomas  Watson,  a stationer,  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  improvements  in  1713,  gave  a great  impulse  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  demand  and  application  of  capital,  it  was  much 
retarded  by  the  heavy  duty  of  .3rf.  per  pound  on  all  writing 
ami  printing  papers,  accompanied  witfi  vexatious  Excise 
regulations  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
per  pound  on  all  kinds  that  the  manufacture  could  be 
said  to  be  allowed  fair  play. 

In  the  making  of  paper  any  fibrous  vegetable  substance 
may  be  used,  as  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  tbe  stalks  of  the 
nettle,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  bine  of  the  hop,  and 
even  wheat-straw,  upon  paper  made  from  which  a book  de- 
scribing the  process  was  jiuhlishcd.  Some  of  the  nubstances 
mentioned  answer  well  enough,  but  the  making  is  too  ex- 
pensive. Nothing  however  has  yet  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  rags.  Tlie  sweepings  of  the 
cotton-mills  are  also  much  used.  Woollen  cloUi  is  not  fit 
for  the  purpose,  because  it  cannot  bo  beaten  into  a suitable 
pulp,  and  gives  a hairy  texture  to  the  surface. 

In  all  kinds  of  paper-making,  whether  from  the  bark  of 
trees  or  other  Qbrous  matter,  or  from  rags,  the  general  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  The  ffbrous  material  is  cut  and  bruised  in 
water  till  it  is  separated  into  tine  and  short  filaments,  and 
becomes  a sort  of  pulp.  This  pulp  is  taken  up  in  a thin  and 
even  layer  upon  a mould  of  wire  cloth,  or  something  similar, 
which  allows  the  water  to  drain  oflT,  but  retains  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  filaments  of  which  are,  by  the  process  of  redue- 
Uuntopuln  and  subsequont  drying  and 'pressing,  so  intor- 
% oven  or  felted  together  that  they  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out tsaring,  and  thus  form  paper. 


The  rags  of  our  own  countr)'  do  not  constitute  a fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  which  wc  use  in  making  paper.  Italy 
and  Germany  furnish  the  principal  supplies.  They  arc  im- 
ported in  bags  of  about  4 cwts.,  each  bag  being  marked  in 
such  a manner  us  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  rags  which 
it  contains. 

In  every  paper-mill  the  first  business  is  to  sort  the  rags 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  This  it  dune  by  women, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a large  knife  to  cut  the  rags. 
Threads  and  seams  are  carefully  put  by  themselves:  if 
ground  with  the  cloth,  they  would  form  specks  in  the  paper. 
The  rags,  when  cut,  are  thrown  in  to  five  or  si.x  different 
compartments  of  a large  chest,  according  to  their  qualities. 
Only  the  finest  linen  rags  arc  used  for  the  best  writing- 
paper,  but  cotton  at  welt  at  linen  rags  are  now  used  for 
printing-paper.  A good  workwoman  can  sort  and  cut  about 
a hundr^weight  a day.  Hempen  rags  arc  used  for  coarse 
papers,  and  old  cordage  and  tarred  ropes  for  brow  n wrapping- 
paMrs. 

The  rags  arc  now  to  he  washed,  which  is  done  either  with 
hot  water  in  a fulling-mill,  such  as  is  used  for  scouring 
cloth,  or  they  are  subjected  for  some  hours  to  the  action  of 
steam.  Formerly  they  were  half  rotted  to  prepare  them 
for  being  more  cully  torn  and  beaten  into  a pulp.  But  by 
this  process  the  fibre  was  partially  destroyed,  and  the  texture 
of  the  paper  materially  injured. 

Previous  to  the  iroportantdiscorery  that  chlorine  possesses 
the  properly  of  destroying  all  vegetable  colours,  paper- 
makers  could  only  bleach  their  rags  by  subjecting  them  to 
various  washings  in  alkaline  leys,  and  by  exjwsiiig  them  to 
the  dew  and  light;  and  affer  all  tlicir  pains  they  only 
obtained  a paper  so  imperfectly  white  lliol  they  were  obliged 
to  mask  the  defect  by  tinging  it  with  a shade  of  blue.  But 
now,  by  the  proper  appUcaiion  of  chlorine,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  simple  gas  or  in  combination  with  lime 
(chloride  of  lime),  the  colour  can  be  perfectly  discharged, 
and  the  paper  rendered,  if  necessary,  of  the  purest 
white.  Objections  have  been  justly  made  to  t'ue  improper 
application  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  jiaper.  Sometimes  it  is 
applied  in  such  qiinntiiy,  or  for  such  a time,  as  to  injure  the 
substance  of  the  fibre,  and  sometimes  the  paper,  after  it  is 
made,  is  bleached  with  chlorine  in  such  a luantier  that  the 
ink  turns  brown,  and  there  have  been  inslani'csin  which  the 
colour  has  been  nearly  dischiirged  altogether,  leaving  llio 
sheet  almost  as  it  was  before  it  w as  w ritten  or  printed  ujton. 
But  We  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  tlial  chlorine, 
judiciously  applied,  is  not  in  the  smallest  doji^rec  injurious 
to  the  paper,  or  liable,  in  any  Icuglh  of  time,  to  alter  ilio 
colour  of  the  ink. 

The  rags,  after  being  washed,  ore  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  furnished  w ith 
a number  of  sharp  teeth  or  cutlers,  which  arc  so  place-d  as 
to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed  beneath  the  ejUuder. 
The  rags  are  kept  immersed  in  water,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  cutlers  fur  sevL-ral  hours  till  they  aie 
minutely  divided  and  reduced  to  a thm  pulp.  During  this 
process  a quantity  of  tlio  chloride  of  lime  or  of  chlorine  gas 
is  mixed  with  the  rags,  by  which  the  pulp  is  rendered  per- 
fectly white. 

The  pulp,  or  ttuff,  as  it  is  technically  called,  it  now  ready 
to  be  made  into  paper,  which  is  donu  ciiliur  by  hand  or  by 
machine.  We  sliall  first  describe,  as  bricflv  as  we  can,  the 
process  of  making  paper  by  bond.  Wc  s-hall  not  enter  into 
any  niceties  of  detail,  which,  in  such  things,  are  of  no  use  to 
those  who  understand  the  art,  and  of  very  little  to  those 
who  do  not.  A clear  view  of  the  details  can  only  bo 
obtained  by  actual  inspection. 

The  stuff  is  put  into  a largo  vat,  and  is  kept  at  a proper 
temperature  either  by  a stove  or  steam-pipe,  nnd  the  fibrous 
matter  is  held  in  even  suspension  by  a continual  motion 
carried  on  in  the  vat  by  means  of  what  is  technically  called 
a hog,  or  by  other  improved  apparatus. 

The  paper  is  made  with  a mould  and  dtekU.  The  mould 
is  a shallow  square  frame  covered  with  wire-cloth,  and  a 
little  larger  than  the  sheet  intended  to  be  made  upon  it 
The  wire-cloth  it  now  generally  woven  in  a loom  like  cloth, 
and  makes  no  wire-marks  on  the  paper ; but  the  old 
fashioned  wire-cloth  consists  of  a number  of  parallel  wires 
stretched  across  the  frame,  very  close  together,  and  crosi^ 
at  right  angles  by  other  stronger  wires  about  an  inch 
apart  Those  thicker  wires  make  the  wire-marks  of  the 
paper,  the  stuff  being  there  thinner  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
sheet.  The  deckle  is  a very  thin  frame  of  wood  whicli  flu 
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close  upon  the  mould,  ami  U miuired  to  reiain  the  stulT  on 
the  mouiil  and  to  limit  the  aUo  of  (he  sheet. 

The  (/i/'per,  or  ru/ma'/,  inclining  the  mould  a little  to- 
wards him,  dips  it  into  the  vat  with  the  deckle  upen  it,  and 
liAs  it  up  again  horizunlallr.  Uo  shakes  it  to  distribute 
the  stuff  equally,  and  the  water  drains  through  the  wire. 
He  lays  the  mould  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  takes  off  the 
deckle,  which  he  requires  to  apply  to  another  mould.  After 
remaining  two  or  three  seconds  to  drain,  the  mould  is  taken 
by  another  workman,  the  who,  having  deposited 

the  sheet  of  paper  upon  a felt,  or  picco  of  H-vKillcn  cloth, 
returns  the  mould  to  the  dipper,  who  in  the  meantime  ha.s 
made  anuther  sheet,  which  stands  on  the  vat  ready  to  bo 
couched  upon  another  felt  spread  over  the  former  sheet. 
Thus  they  proceed  till  they  have  made  a pile  of  sheets, 
called  a poti,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  quires.  This  post, 
willi  its  felts,  is  placed  m the  vat-pre»t,  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure  to  force  out  the  supertluous  water,  and  to 
givo  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  pajier.  The  pile  is  tlien 
removed  from  the  vat-pruss,  the  felts  taken  out,  and  the 
sheets  are  pressed  orain  by  themselves.  They  are  then  taken  , 
from  the  press,  and  hung  up,  five  or  six  ti^othor,  in  the 
drying-room. 

The  paper  is  now  made,  and  only  requires  finishing, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  finishing  processes  are  only 
required  for  writing-paper,  common  printing-paper  and 
wrapping-papers  being  ready  for  packing  up  when  driod. 

Writing-paper  is  dipped,  five  or  six  sheets  together,  into 
a tub  of  sixe,  and  aAcrwards  pressed  to  force  out  the  super- 
fluity. It  is  then  hung  up  again  in  the  drying-room. 
Pritiling-paper  is  sued  in  the  stuff.  Every  sheet  is  now 
examined,  imperfections  removed,  and  bad  sheets  taken 
out.  A large  pile  of  paper  is  then  made,  and  pressed  with 
great  force  to  render  toe  sheets  quite  tlat  ami  smooth.  The 

{ulc  is  then  taken  down  sheet  by  sheet,  and  another  made, 
ly  which  now  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  and  tho  pile  again  pressed  strongly.  This  operation, 
which  is  called  pisrtinf*,  is  done  two  three  times  for  the  best 
pn|icrs.  Tho  paper  is  now  counted  into  quires,  folded,  and 
packed  up  into  reams. 

The  size  is  made  from  skins  and  other  animal  substances, 
and  is  required  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading  among 
tho  fibres  by  capillary  attraction.  Blotting-paper  is  nut 
sued. 

The  paper-making  machine  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate,  and  in  some  res{>ects  to  improve,  tho 
processes  used  in  making  paper  by  hand ; hut  its  chief  ad* 
vantages  are,  that  paper  can  be  made  of  any  size  which  can 
practically  be  required,  and  with  a degree  of  rapidity  which 
leaves  the  other  mode  of  making  it  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. As  much  as  25  square  feet  can  bo  made  in  a minute, 
and  consequently  i6,0UU  square  foct  in  a working  day  often 
hours. 

The  paper-making  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Four* 
drinier,  and  as  now  used,  with  tlio  improvements  applied  to 
it  by  himself  and  others,  is,  in  the  simplicity  ond  ingenuity 
of  its  contrivances,  nut  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  whole 
range  of  British  machinery. 

Wo  will  describe  the  process  of  making  paper  by  the 
maehino  as  briefly  as  wo  can,  referring  those  who  wish  fur 
more  minute  information  to  an  article  in  No.  96  of  tho 
‘ Fenny  Magazine,'  which  is  accompanied  by  a large  wood 
engraving  of  the  machine  itself. 

The  pulp  is  first  made  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  a wire 
frame,  or  siAer,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down  so  as  to 
force  the  fine  filaments  of  the  pulp  through  the  wire,  whilst 
it  retains  any  knots  or  other  unsuitable  matter.  Having 
passed  through  tho  sifter,  tho  pulp  flows  over  a ledge  in  a 
regular  and  oven  stream,  and  is  received  upon  an  endless 
web  of  wire-gauze,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface 
of  five  or  six  feet  long.  Tnc  wiro-wob  moves  forward  with  a 
motion  so  regulated,  as.  taken  in  connection  with  the  quan- 
tity of  pulp  allowed  to  flow  upon  it,  to  determine  the  tnick- 
ness  of  the  paper.  At  the  same  time  a shaking  motion  is 
given,  from  side  to  aide,  to  the  wire  web,  which  assists  to 
spread  tho  pulp  evenly,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  water,  which  passes  through  tho  wire;  by  which 
means  the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advance^  and  is  ot  the  samu 
time  provented  from  flowing  over  tho  sides  by  straps  which 
regulate  the  width  of  the  paper.  Before  tho  pulp,  now  no 
longer  fluid,  quits  the  plane  of  wire,  it  is  press^  by  a roller 
coverewi  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  bv  an  endless  web 
of  felt»  which  forms  an  iucUned  plane,  and  gradually  mov-  . 
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j ing  forwartl  absorbs  a further  portion  of  the  moisture.  Tlis 
I pulp  1ms  now  seized  by  a pair  of  rollers,  between  which  it  ii 
I pressed,  ami  then  it  passes  upon  another  inclined  plane  ol 
; felt,  which  conducts  it  to  another  pair  of  pressing  rollers. 
The  pulp  is  now  become  paper,  and  unlv  requires  to  be  made 
dry  and  smooth.  To  effect  those  objects,  the  machinery 
conducts  it  over  the  polished  siirfiice  of  a large  cylinder 
hcaterl  by  steam.  From  this  cylinder  it  passes  to  a second, 
larger  and  butler,  and  then  to  a third,  which  is  still  hotter 
I than  the  second.  After  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  a woollen  cloth,  which  confines  it  on  ono  side  while  tho 
cylinder  smooths  it  on  the  other.  It  is  (hen  conducted  by 
anuther  roller  to  a reol,  on  which  it  is  wuiiml,  {icrfertly  dry 
and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut  into  sheets  fur  um>.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  tho  pulp,  which  is  intrmluccd  upon 
tho  wire  web  at  one  extremity  of  tho  machine,  is  delivered 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  ]K*rfc-ct  paper. 

In  printing-paper  the  size  is  communly  added  to  the  pulp, 
hut  writing-paper  is  sized  aAer  tlio  sheets  are  cut,  as  in 
band-moile  pa|>er. 

The  paper,  after  it  is  cut.  is  oxamined,  to  remove  knots  or 
specks,  and  to  put  aside  damnge<l  sheets.  It  is  then  counted 
into  quires  of  24  sheets  aiiil  fukled,  and  lastly  put  up  into 
reams  of  20  quires,  pressed  in  the  reams,  and  tied  up  in 
wrappers  for  sale. 

Machines  fur  cutting  the  paper  into  sheets  of  any  size 
which  may  be  required,  have  been  invented  by  different  per- 
sons. They  are  separate  from  tho  paper-making  machine, 
and  are  beautiful  contrivances,  but  too  complicated  for  de- 
scription without  the  assistance  of  engravings. 

In  most  of  the  Fourdrinicr  machines  a partial  vacuum  is 
produced  under  the  endless  wire-web  by  means  uf  large  air- 
pumps.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  made  to  press  upon  the  pulp, 
and  tne  moisture  is  forced  through  the  wire.  Owing  however 
to  the  change  of  stroke  of  the  pistons,  a uniform  degree  of  va- 
cuum cannot  be  maintained,  so  Uiat  tho  pulp  receives  various 
: degrees  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  paper  is  made  of 
unequal  thickness.  To  remedy  this  defect,  by  rendering 
tho  vacuum  as  uniform  as  possible,  two  patents  wore  taken 
out  in  1839,  one  of  which  proposes  to  effect  the  purpose  by 
substituting  a revolving  fan  for  the  air-pump,  and  tho  other 
by  using  hydraulic  air-pumps  working  on  the  principle  of 
gas-holders,  instead  of  the  common  ones. 

Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
in  parts  of  the  machinery,  or  for  other  machinery  to  be  ap- 
plied in  various  stages  of  tho  process.  One  was  taken  uiit 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  for  an  apparatus  to  separaie  tho  knots  and 
lumps  Aom  the  pulp,  by  making  it  jiass  through  the  pe- 
riphery of  a revolving  cylinder  constructed  of  an  endless 
spiral  wire  attached  to  metal  bars.  Other  improved  procesi^ 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  invented.  A patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  apply  tho  size  to  tho  paper  as  it  comes  in  a con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  the  endless  wiro-wob.  Tho  operation  in 
this  apparatus  is  performed  by  rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  supplied  with  size,  which  is  transferred  from  them  to 
the  newly-made  paper  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  also  a patent  for  uniting  two  layers  of  pulp 
in  order  to  produce  paper  of  an  extraordinary  thickness. 
The  combination  of  twu  or  moro  sheets  of  pulp  has  been 
long  employed  in  the  making  of  thick  drawing-paper  and 
Bristol  boai-ds  by  tho  process  called  couching,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  contrivance  affords  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a 
common  paper-making  machine. 

Various  wire-marks,  or  water-marks,  os  they  arc  called, 
were  formerly  applied  to  paper  to  distinguish  it.  On  the 
paper  used  by  Caxton  and  tho  other  early  printers,  these 
marks  consisted  uf  an  ox-hcad  and  star,  a collared  dug’s 
head,  a crown,  a shield,  a jug,  &c.  A head  with  a foul’s 
cap  and  bells  gave  name  to  the  paper  called  foolscap, 
and  post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
mark  of  a horn,  which  was  formerly  carried  by  the  postman, 
and  blown  to  announce  his  arrival.  Hand-made  paper  is 
now  commonly  marked  with  tho  name  of  tho  maker,  and  the 
date  of  the  year  when  it  was  made. 

PAPER' TRADE.  The  manufacture  of  paper  being 
a branch  of  industry  which  does  not  necessarily  call  fi«r  tho 
employment  of  any  large  capital,  is  carried  on  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  from  no  one  is  there  any  consi- 
derable exportation.  England  is  perhaps  belter  qualified 
than  any  other  countr)'  for  the  cheap  production  of  paj>er, 
because  of  tho  successful  application  to  that  purpose  of  ex- 
tensive inachiuery;  but  Uus  great  advantage  is  to  some 
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extent  counlcrl>a1nnee-i  by  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  by  Excise  regulations,  and  (he  shipments  are  conse* 
quently  in  (^rcat  part  confined  to  our  own  colonics  and 
f'lreign  possessions.  In  the  account  of  exports  kept  at  the 
Cusitiin  liimse.  paper  is  not  distinguished  from  other  arti> 
cics  of  blatiuncty.  Imt  it  necessarily  forms  the  greatest  part 
of  ibe  articles  entered  under  that  name.  The  total  value 
of  stationery  exported  in  1837  was  19S,.149/.,  and  of  this  sum 
the  large  proportion  of  136,424/.  was  ma<le  up  of  shipments 
to  our*foreign  possessions.  It  xvas  shown  by  an  account 
produced  before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Enquiry  in 
1835  that  the  weight  of  paper  of  all  kinds  exported  in  the 
previous  year  did  nut  much  exceed  4 per  cent,  of  the  quan* 
tilv  made. 

\jntd  1837  the  duty  on  paper  was  charged  in  two  classes. 
That  made  wholly  out  of  old  tarred  rope,  without  extracting 
the  pilch  or  tar,  was  considered  as  second-class  paper,  and 
paid  only  a duty  of  l^cf.  per  lb.,  while  paper  made  of  all 
other  materials  was  cnnsiclcred  as  first  class  paper,  and  was 
charged  with  a duty  of  3ti.  per  lb.  In  the  year  above  men- 
tiomnl  this  distinction  was  alMiiishcd.  and  the  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  paper  was  fixed  at  per  lb.,  which  gave’ an  im- 
mediate impnlse  to  the  Inule.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  augmenting  the  quantity  used  may  be  seen  fn^m  tite 
foHowmg  figutvs:— 

The  quantity  of  paper  of  each  class  made  m the  United 
Kingdom  in  1635  ami  1836  was  ns  follows* — 

1935.  Kie. 

Iht.  Itn, 

First  c1a.«.s  . 56.179,555  66.202.66? 

Second  claM  . 1 7.863, U95  15,906,266 

Total  . 74,042,650  82,108,947 

The  quantity  made  in  the  two  following  years,  when  the 
classification  was  alxilished,  was— 


18.37  . 89,950,845  lbs. 

1836  . 93,486,286 

The  duly  collected  in  each  of  these  yean  was*~ 


1835 

£813,888 

1836 

751,113 

1837 

555,942 

1833 

564.164 

The  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on 
from  any  foreign  country  are:— 

the  im]XJxtation  of  paper 

On  brown  paiier  made  from  old  rope  ZiL  nor  Ib. 

other  kinds  of  paper 

. 9</. 

paper-hangings  . 

. If.  per  «q.  yd. 

These  duties  are  nearly  nominal,  as  with  the  exception  of 
some  particular  kinds  of  drawing-paper,  of  which  a small 
quantity  finds  its  way,  and  paper-hangings,  which  are  im- 
^rted  on  account  of  the  elejjance  of  their  patterns,  all 
the  paper  used  within  ibo  United  Kingdom  is  of  home 
manufacture. 

F.'IPER  MULllKRHY.  [BnottssoNETiA.] 

I*.\f*ER  NAUTILUS,  or  PAPER  SAILOR,  the  po- 
pular English  names  for  the  Navr/X,.c{Nautilos)or  Nm-roric 
(Naiiticos)  of  Aristotle  Anim.,  iv.  i.);  Ar/rortauta  of 
Ijnmrus.  Tliis  animal  has  been  from  the  earliest  periods 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  zoologists,  on  account  of 
the  romantic  accounts  of  its  sailor-hkc  habits  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  antienta— -we  need  only  refer  to  the  accounts 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  A*Ilinii,  Oppian,  and  others— and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  of  opinion  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  by  naturalists ; some  holding 
that  the  cepbalopod  found  in  it  was  a mere  parasite,  or, 
even  worse,  a pirate  that  had  destroyed  the  legitimalo 
owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the  shell ; and  others,  that 
the  animal  was  the  lawful  possessor  and  original  construc- 
tor of  It. 

Among  those  who  supported  tno  former  opinion  were  La- 
marck. l)e  Montfyrt,  Ranzani,  Poll,  and  De  Forrussac,  to 
.say  nothing  of  Cuvier,  tho  inclinotion  of  whose  mind  evi- 
dently was  that  tho  shell  belonged  to  the  animal,  though 
he  only  designates  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  the  con- 
trary ns  cxitvmoly  problematical.  Professor  Owen  appears 
to  have  bet'll  early  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Leach,  M.  Rafinesque,  M.  de  Hlainvillo,  and  Mr.  Gray, 
stiiid  conspicuous  among  those  who  denied  that  the  OcyMoe 
loiintt  in  tho  shells  of  the  genus  Ar^ofiauia  of  Linna'us 
was  the  constructor  of  the  shell. 

1 he  reasoning  of  ihysc  who  hold  tnat  the  AfgouauUc 


cepbalopod  was  the  constructor  of  tho  slicU  appears  to  haTo 
boon  ba.tcd  upon  the  numbers  found  always  fitting  the 
shell,  and,  in  the  ca.so  of  Poli  and  De  Ferrussac,  upon  tho 
sum»oi>ud  discovery  of  the  animal  and  tfteil  in  the  ei^. 

Those  who  opposed  the^e  views,  or  still  doubted  land  we 
confers  timt  wc  wore  among  the  latter,  thinking  it  highly 
probable  that  tho  animal  would  be  found  to  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  Carinaria),  were  struck  with  the  supposed 
anomaly  which  would  he  manifested  if  the  cepbalopod  really 
were  tUc  natural  inhabitant.  Evidence  that  the  animal 
was  not  affixed  to  the  shell  had  been  given  over  and  over 
again  till  it  became  largely  cumulative,  and  had  never  been 
controverted.  Thu  animal  had  been  seen  to  quit  it  wiiett 
alive,  and  to  fall  out  when  dead  by  its  own  weight  upon  re- 
versing the  shell.  How  then  was  the  shell  to  bo  secrete*!? 
Again,  the  specimens  found  in  the  greater  rosjority  of  the 
shells  were  apparently  females,  and  place<l  upon  a great  mass 
of  eggs  which  filled  up,  at  least,  all  the  spiral  part  of  the  shell ; 
and  on  these  the  b-Kly  of  the  animal  rcstinl.  An  Orlnput, 
nearly  allied  to  Orylhbf,  was  caught  in  the  Madras  Ronds 
with  its  rentneose  body  firmly  imbedded  in  a gbec-bow) ; 
and  Octopu*  arenartus  had  been  found  in  a Dnliutn.  Tlieso 
and  other  facts,  with  which  we  will  not  weary  the  reader. 
secmc<l  very  powerful ; but  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to 
the  carefully  conducted  oxperiracnis  of  the  lady  whose  valu- 
ablc^observatious  we  nhall  now  proceed  to  notice  (and,  after 
strict  scrvitiny,  wc  see  no  reason  to  view  them  with  tho 
slightest  suspicion),  the  question  is  now  act  at  rest,  though 
it  was  mt  by  Poli.  who  must,  if  this  lady’s  experiments 
were  correctly  made  and  accurately  rejiorte^,  have  been  in 
error  when  he  supjiosed  that  ho  saw  the  animal  and  thell 
in  the  egg. 

In  1836  Madame  Jeannette  Power  laid  before  the  aca- 
demy at  Catania  her  ‘ Ossurvazionc  fisicho  s>>pra  il  Poh>o 
deir  Argonauta  Argo,’  in  which,  after  a long  and  careful 
course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  the  fdlowing  results:— 1st, 
that  tho  ceplialopmluus  mulhisk  usunlly  found  therein  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  which  il  inhabits ; 2nd,  the  clearing 
up  of  tho  doubts  with  rv^gard  to  the  first  development  of  its 
eggs ; 3rd.  new  facts  re!»pccting  its  habits. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  from  which  Madame  Power 
camo  to  her  important  conclusions,  she  had  cages  con- 
structed which  were  eight  palms  lonij  and  four  broad,  with 
a convenient  interval  (three  or  four  lines)  between  the  bars, 
which  allowed  the  water  to  enter  freely  when  placed  in  the 
sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the  animal  was  prevented.  Madame 
Power  placed  those  cages  in  a shallow  bottom  in  the  sea 
near  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  she  could  examine  them 
undisturbed,  and  enclosed  in  them  a number  of  living  Argo- 
nauts. which  she  supplied  every  two  or  three  days  with  food, 
consisting  of  naked  and  testaceous  rooUusks. 

The  fijTlowmg  is  this  lady’s  description  of  the  cepbalopod 
of  tho  Argonaut: — ’ It  is  furnished  with  eight  arms,  having 
on  each  two  rows  of  suckers:  the  first  two  arms  are  more 
robust  than  the  others, and  should  be  so,  because  they  sene 
as  masts  to  support  the  sails,  which,  spread  out,  act  before 
the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  they  have  on  the  inferior 
sides  tho  double  row  of  suckers,  like  tbe  other  six ; but 
from  the  inferior  row,  at  about  an  inch  from  the  base  in 
adults,  a rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to  develop 
itself,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm.  and  hnULug 
it  bent,  il  can  no  longer  execute  tho  office  of  n rowing  arm, 
but  is  employed  by  the  animal  ns  a sail.  Those  sails  are  so 
large,  that  when  turned  backwards  and  pressed  against  the 
shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and  protect  it.  Thus,  as  far 
as  I can  conclude,  the  true  office  of  these  sails  is  exactly 
that  of  keeping  Ibemsclvcs  ai'plied  to  tlie  shell  at  all  times, 
in  reserve  for  the  moment  wlien  the  animal,  coming  to  tho 
surface  of  the  water,  removes  them,  and  spreading  them,  raises 
them  as  sails.  In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the  sail-arms, 
when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is  wrapped  about  the  shell, 
is  placed  exactly  over  tho  keel  of  it  in  such  a manner  that 
each  sucker  corresponds  to  each  point  in  which  tho  ribs  of 
the  shell  terminatu  until  they  reach  the  two  margins  of  (he 
spiral.' 

Madame  Power  compares  these  tails  with  the  two  wing- 
like lobes  of  the  mantle  of  Cyprtra  [CVpb.sid.e,  vol.  viii., 
p.  254],  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they  cover  tho 
shell,  but  because  slio  has  reason  to  believe  (bat  the  fiO-iua- 
tion  of  the  shell  is  tho  result  of  a transudation  frc>m  tho 
membrane  of  the  sails,  the  corrugations  of  which,  in  secrotiiitg 
the  calcnriMus  matter,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  ribbed  foriu 
of  the  shell. 
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This  oonsideration,  alio  remarks,  inajr  veigh  in  obviating 
tbo  (lidlcuUlcs  of  Ihuao  who  cannot  imagine  how  a ahull 
oontnjnia^  a cophalupod  should  present  no  resembUnuo 
with  the  lolds  of  the  animal  compressed  within  it.  For  if 
they  would  consider  it  the  result  of  a oalcnrtwnis  dopniition 
of  the  meuibranu  of  the  sails,  they  would  ilud  not  only  the 
aeries  of  little  points  corresponding  to  the  suckers,  which 
adapt  themselves  to  the  keel  of  the  spiral,  but  an  explana- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  ribs,  and  of  tlio  smootli  and 
po|H‘r-likc  condition  of  the  shell. 

Tlio  sail,  when  spread  out,  presents,  according  to  Mudame 
Power,  a silvery  surface,  speckled  with  conccnlric  circles  of 
hputs,  with  n black  spot  in  the  middlo,  surrounded  with 
a beautiful  gold  colour:  this  and  the  vicinity  of  the  suckers 
along  the  keel  and  the  spiral  assume  a purple  colour  so 
vivid  that  it  approaches  that  of  the  Janthhia.  The  mouth, 
the  head,  tl>o  bog,  and  the  branchial,  did  not  present  Madame 
Power  with  a:iy  novelty  beyond  w hat  bad  Iwen  already  well 
described  by  naturalists,  ana  which  is  common  to  the 
and  the  Calamanes  ; but  she  makes  two  observations  with 
regard  to  the  funnel, which  she  believes  to  be  new,  1st,  that 
it  fulfils  the  ufllcc  of  a pump  or  proboscis  rather  tlmn  that  of 
a funnel,  and  that  the  animal  employs  it.  when  swimming 
with  its  arms  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  a helm,  elon- 
gating it  in  front  of  thu  widest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the 
»>amu  time  that  the  spiral  series  as  a prow.* 

* Rullccting,’  lays  Miulumu  Power,  ‘ on  the  delicacy  and 
fragility  of  thu  shells,  and  wishing  to  trace  thu  cause  of  their 
being  so  rarely  seen  broken,  1 dutertnitu'd  to  touch  one 
w hilst  its  poulp  (H*  animal  was  within ; and  taking  it  dux* 
tcrously  l»elwc«n  my  fingers,  to  learn  what  degree  of  floxi- 
biUty  it  would  adroit,  I di:,covured  that  it  was  uxtrumely 
pliant,  so  much  so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
great  curve  being  brought  in  contact  without  breaking;  and 
indeed  shells  so  fragile  ought  to  possess  this  flexibiUty,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  continually  liable  to  be  broken 
m pieces  by  the  restless  and  uninterrupt  .^  movements  of 
their  puulps,  as  well  as  by  the  shocks  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  sullier  in  thu  depths  during  a stormy  sea.  In  this 
case  it  would  prove  very  unforlunale  for  them,  ns  they  are 
not  capable  of  forming  an  entire  new  shell.' 

* Having  ascertained  thu  lluxibilityof  lliu  shell  whilst  the 
living  nnimal  was  within,  1 immersed  some  empty  ones 
which  had  been  cxpOM.’d  to  Ihu  oir  for  sumo  time  in  fresh 
water,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  found  them  as  pliant 
and  Iluxiblo  as  at  first.’ 

* As  rcKardsthu  connection  between  thu  animal  and  the 
shell  in  which  it  is  housed.  I bavo  not  found  any  ligament 
or  muscle  which  connects  them  ; while  the  sac  is  simply 
held  by  the  turning  of  the  end  of  (he  spiral,  from  which  it 
may  bo  easily  separated;  and  it  appearn  that  the  tight  ad- 
hesion of  ihu  sue  agumat  the  internal  surface  of  the  ribs  of 
the  shell  is  sutficieiit  to  hold  it  attached.  Moreover  llie 
external  supcrpoaiiiun  of  thu  sail-ai'ins  keeps  the  shell 
firmly  upon  the  puulu.’ 

Ilabitt,  — Mauamc  Power  states  that  Argnwxuia 

Argo  in  Its  natural  state  is  to  bu  found  in  thencighbourbood 
of  Messina,  and  even  in  thu  port,  almost  ^1  the  year  tliruugh, 
in  larger  or  smaller  numbets.  Tlieir  true  season  she  consi- 
ders to  be  autumnal,  or  in  the  montbs  of  September,  Octo- 
ber. and  November.  It  may  be.  in  her  opinion,  either 
Iwcciusc  the  current  brings  them  at  that  time,  or  that  food  is 
more  plentiful,  or  because  it  may  be  the  season  of  their  fc- 
cuiidatinn.  Thor  are  seen  in  thu  most  muddy  parts  of  the 
port  and  where  the  anchored  boats  lie  thickest.  When  the 
Argonauts  arv  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  they  ubsorvu 
any  person,  they  fold  the  snil-arros  over  the  shell  and  stow 
the  rowing-arms  inside  it;  then  they  sink  to  the  bottom, 
if  they  are  beneath  the  suiTacc,  they  eject  ink,  like  other 
cephalop^ids.  to  niaku  the  water  turbid,  thus  guiiniig  lime 
to  hide  tlieuiselvcs  in  the  nuid. 

Tiioso  in  the  cage,  when  closely  pursued,  wuuld,  after 
ejecting  their  ink,  spirt  out  water  from  the  tube,  and  Uiea 
shrink  into  the  shell,  which  was  covered  w ith  the  sails.  At 
first  the  appearance  was  silvery,  but  instantly  afterwards  a 
purple  colour  would  spread  along  the  suckers  over  the  whole 
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of  the  keel  and  spiral,  and  concentric  circles  of  splits  would 
show  themselves  upon  the  two  surfaces. 

During  calms  and  when  the  water  was  quiet,  they  would, 
if  not  conscious  of  being  obkcrveil,  exhibit  their  many  beau- 
ties, rowing  along,  their  full  smk  tingoil  with  elegant 
colours,  resting  thu  cxirerailius  of  the  sail-arm*  on  the  two 
sides  of  ilic  sholl  or  embracing  the  shell  with  them.  Some- 
times, when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  come  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  w lion  Madame  1»o\ht  ofli-red 
them  fottd,  they  woubl  snatch  it  out  of  her  hands  and  gree- 
dily devour  it. 

Reproductinn ; Formation  c^f  th*  Rhell  hy  the  youns 
Argonaut ; Kej.air  of  Fractured  SAcf/.— Matlatno  Power 
appears  to  havo  approached  this  part  of  thu  subject  willi 
the  impression  that  she  was  only  uln*ut  to  rc|>eat  the  exjtc- 
ritnents  of  the  great  Poll  on  the  egtfs  of  tlio  cephalopod,  in 
which  he  supposed  lliat  he  had  discovered  thu  embryo  of 
the  shell ; but  she  obtained  very  difTercnl  results.  Ma- 
dame Power  repeated  iho  experiments  of  Poli  in  Iho 
company  of  Dr.  Anaslasio  Cocco  of  Messina  and  other  per- 
sons, but  nolbing  more  was  found  than  a group  of  eggs  in 
each  individual,  similar  to  millut-sceils,  perfectly  white  and 
Iransporent,  attached  by  filaments  of  a brilliant  gluten  to  a 
common  stem  of  the  same  substance.  Three  days  ufLur  thu 
first  observation,  on  visiting  an  Argonaut,  little  poulpswcre 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  parent,  devcloiieil,  but  without 
shell,  and  resembling  worms,  having  at  the  inferior  extre- 
mity a spot  of  a brown  colour,  with  some  smaller  spots  dis- 
posed laterally.  TIicko.  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
were  considered  to  be  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  Afler  the 
three  days  tlie  young  poulps  began  to  exhibit  bud-like  pro- 
mioenecs,  with  two  rows  of  obscure  points,  which  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  anus  and  suckers.  The  olhor  arms  began 
to  be  distinguishable  some  days  after  the  sailing-arms,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  they  had  already  formed  iho  first  lamina 
of  the  shell,  which  was  exceedingly  soft,  )iul<ling  to  the 
least  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  eggs  are  atiaehi>d  to  the 
interior  of  the  spire,  and  when  excluded  remain  bulueuu 
the  roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From 
these  observations  Madamo  Power  concludes  that  thu  newly- 
born  poulp  hoe  no  shed.  The  observations  of  Poh  thure- 
foro  do  not  cerrespond  with  Iho  experiments  made  by 
Madame  Power;  and  the  lady  adds,  with  characteristic 
modesty, ‘If  1 Were  not  speaking  of  so  celebrated  a man,  1 
siiuulii  venture  to  say  that  the  inlerual  incinbrano  of  the 
etrg  was  mistaken  by  him  for  the  supposed  rudiment  of  iho 
shell.’ 

Madame  Power,  wishing  to  discover  whethur  thu  little 
poulp  could,  without  extraneous  aid,  iK'gm  to  work  thu 
structure  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  assisted  in  the 
original  formation,  cautiously  cut  on  the  spire  of  dt\ers 
ArgunauU  ut  the  time  of  ihclr  fecundation.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  she  found  in  one  a little  new-born  poulp 
rolled  up  near  the  apex.  Upon  utlontivu  obsenation  she 
|)crccived  that  betweeu  it  and  the  holtv>ni  of  the  spire  of  the 
parent  shell  there  was  a thin  nieiubrunc,  dispoM.il  in  the 
same  form  as  the  curve  of  tho  spire,  and  fitted  to  the  Mlled- 
iip  little  poulp,  as  if  (he  gluten  in  which  the  whole  infant 
mollusk  was  embedded  pressed  between  it  and  thu  end  of 
the  spire,  became  consolidated  into  a fihu  membrane  in  the 
same  form  as  the  spire,  and  crobracetl  the  young  poulp. 

In  September,  Mudatno  Power  cnrloscil  in  her  «.-nge 
some  Argonauts  at  the  time  of  their  fii'undation.  taking 
cure  to  examine  them  every  fourth  day  carufully,  for  ihciir 
imiabilily  is  such  that  they  die  if  handleil  imndi.  They 
Were  placeil  in  a basin,  and  ihuobscner  was  so  posted  that 
tbi^  could  nut  sue  her. 

On  the  14th  Madame  Power  found  in  one  of  the  shells  a 
lilllu  |K)ulp  fourteen  hiieslong.  Other  shells  were  searched, 
mid,  ill  some,  little  poulps  wear  found  : in  others  none.  On 
thu  Uth  two  parent  poulps  were  dead.  In  the  shell  of  that 
wheri'iu  she  hud  first  seen  the  little  pmlp  she  found  that  it 
had  ah'cudy  nassed  into  the  spire.  On  tho  ‘24th,  upon  ex- 
amination of  this  same  ihell,  Ihc  Uttlo  poulp  was  found 
already  covered  with  its  thin  shell,  wliicb  was  3^  lines  in 
length-  This  little  animal  appeared  to  bu  comptuiciy 
formed,  and  its  shell  had  the  fuim  of  the  spire  in  which  it 
had  been  framed. 

All  the  cxpcrimoiils  liiude  by  Madame  Power  liad  (ho 
same  results;  her  inference  is,  that  tlie  young  Argunaul, 
when  excluded  from  the  egg,  is  naked;  that  it  i.i  pi<igie,- 
sively  developiil  in  thu  einl  of  the  spire  of  the  pureiii; 
and  that  after  a curtain  period  it  goes  on  forming  thu  shell. 
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An  far  as  Madame  Power  has  obsemd,  not  more  than 
tvo  or  three  eggs  develop  themselves  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  young  have  grown  to  the  length  of  nine  lines, 
they  successively  inclose  themselves  in  the  spiral  of  the 
parent,  where  ihe  otheV  arms  arc  thrown  out  in  the  manner 
of  buds.  The  young  one  takes  three  days  to  arrive  at  the 
length  of  nine  lines,  and  four  in  the  spiral  to  develop  itself. 
The  parent  retains  the  young  one  three  more  days  under 
her,  and  then  ejects  it  from  the  shell. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Madame  Power  to  produce  the 
development  of  the  eggs  as  far  as  the  production  of  the 
young  poulp,  without  the  aid  of  the  mother,  by  suspending 
them  in  a fine  linen  bag  in  sea'Water,  which  was  changed 
tiiriee  in  the  day.  This  attempt  failed ; the  eggs  swelled 
indwd,  but  it  was  ibo  tumidity  of  putrefaction. 

Madame  Power  concludes  from  this  experiment  that  the 
glutinous  material  in  which  the  young  are  enveloped  in  the 
spire  uf  the  parent  conduces  to  their  development ; and 
this  matoi  ial  being  evidently  a parental  secretion,  it  may  bo 
said  that  without  her  aid  the  eggs  could  not  bo  developed, 
and  the  young  shell  could  not  have  its  foundation  laid  in 
the  end  of  tive  spire. 

We  shall  now  let  Madame  Power  speak  for  herself.  ‘In 
spite  of  these  successful  experiments  in  fhvour  of  the  shell 
Oeing  the  properly  of  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut,  I was 
anxious  to  bo  assured  of  the  fact  in  a manner  not  hitherto 
attempted  by  others.  “If  the  Argonaut,”  said  I,  "con- 
structs its  own  shell,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  fracture.” 
Although  Signor  Ranzani  had  said  that  it  wag  not  to  bo 
believed  that  these  poulps  of  the  Argonaut  should  be  so  ill 
provided  with  inctins  necosary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
exiatenre.  that  if  the  first  habitation  should  be  broken  or 
lost,  they  cannot  construct  another ; still  1 thought,  from 
his  made  uf  expression,  that  he  hud  never  himself  made 
experiments  in  proof  of  this.  Moreover  I,  who  have  made 
experiments  on  a hundred  of  these  mollusks,  have  found 
that,  when  they  have  lost  their  shell,  they  are  incapable  of 
constructing  another,  and  die;*  but  1 broke  in  several 
places  the  dielU  of  twenty-six  individuals,  and,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  found,  after  thirteen  days,  (he  fractures  healed 
in  all  the  survivors,  which  were  not  more  than  three.  The 
newly-secreted  portion  was  stouter  than  the  uninjured  part 
of  the  shell,  but  not  so  white ; it  looked  also  a little  rough 
and  disturbed,  neither  did  it  present  the  usual  risings,  and, 
instead  of  ribs,  it  hail  some  longitudinal  furrows.  Being 
desirous  of  observing  in  what  manner  the  animal  operated 
111  n'pairing  the  broken  shell.  1 took  one  the  day  after  the 
first  experiment,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  covered 
by  a thin  glutinous  lamina,  which,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  u eubweb.  unites  the  two  margins  of  the  broken  sboll. 
The  next  day  the  lumina  was,  to  acertain  degree,  thickened 
and  more  opaque,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  (he  new  piece  had  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst 
the  Argonaut  was  in  the  act  of  mending  the  fractures  in 
its  shell,  1 am  <iuitc  sure  that  it  apniicd  the  sails  to  the 
shell  and  wrinklec]  them  upon  it,  ami  by  this  movement  1 
coasidere<i  that  the  glutinoussecretiun  which  finally  became 
calcareous  was  deposited.' 

So  far  Madame  Power  has  shewn  that  the  Argonaut  has 
the  power  of  repairing  fmeturcs  in  lltc  shell,  like  other  TVs- 
iacm,  though  not  exactly  by  the  some  means;  but  she  no- 
ticed another  power,  which  she  st.iles  that,  as  far  os  she 
knows,  has  not  been  observed  in  other  testaceans.  She 
found  that  w licnever  the  animni  wliich  is  going  to  rc)vair  its 
habitation  can  find  pieces  uf  other  Argonaut  shells,  it  takes, 
by  means  of  its  sail-arm,  a fitting  pi<K‘o  of  broken  shell  ami 
holds  it  ill  the  fractured  phico,  till  it  has  secreted  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  the  firm  attachment  of  the  fragment,  thus 
saving  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a secretion  fur  supplying 
the  whole  area  of  the  fractured  aperture.  ‘After  such  a 
series  of  expenroenls,’  says  Madame  Power,  ‘ it  scorns  to  be 
suirieienlly  proved  that  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  in  which  it  lives,  and  out  of  which 
it  cannot  exist  long.' 

Now  though  there  may  appear  in  the  account  of  these 
experiments  evidence  of  their  having  been  drawn  up  by  one 
not  deeply  versed  in  zoology,  tlicro  is  an  air  of  (ruth  and 
sincerity  about  them  that  makes  them  to  us  a.<  valuable  at 
least  as  any  that  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  inquiries 

* Anatolic  np«Klt«orihv  nbrll  u beinf  like  a hollow  pcctcn 
ocS  iiaOitally  ■iibcrcM  lo  tbo  polypuc  He  aba  ctatca  llial  U fenla  very  fre* 
Oiicnll)  nc.«f  the  Uo,i.  m that  ii  it  throw  n hjr  «hi»  »avc»  «ih«n  Ihf  vaii4,  *hvn 
waholl  »li|‘iiins  fron  It,  it  S«  cBusht,  «n>l  <liFa  unlawl.  {liiit  Amm-,  ir.  1.) 


of  a more  learned  observer.  Madame  Power  indeed  has,  in 
our  opinion,  come  to  a somewhat  hasty  conclusion  that 
these  animals  are  hermaphrodites,  because  all  those  that 
were  examined  by  her  (more  than  a hundred)  were  furniahed 
with  eggs;  but  this  inference  is  evidently  not  deemed  con- 
clusive by  her,  for  she  states  her  intention  of  making  care- 
ful anatomical  researches  on  this  subject,  which  she  bad  not 
enioved  the  opportunity  of  making  when  she  wrote. 

We  liave  heard  some  stress  laid  on  the  mistake  made  by 
Madame  Power,  when  she,  at  first,  fancied  that  the  parasitic 
Heclocntylus  of  Cuvier  was  the  young  of  the  Argonaut.  We 
think  but  little  of  it;  and  indeed  the  very  information  that 
it  was  a parasite,  which  Professor  Owen,  who  detected  the 
genus,  communicated  to  lier,  seems  to  have  made  her  more 
vigilant.  In  a second  pn|>cr,  with  the  title  of  ‘Nuove 
Ossenazione  sulle  Uovo  del  Polpo  dclV  ^rfrortaula  Argo/ 
by  the  same  lady,  after  alluding  to  this  mistake,  she  makes 
the  following  observations  on  (he  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  young  one.  The  egg  was  first  white  and 
transparent;  no  structure  was  discernible  in  it.  After 
fifteen  days  it  prcscnteil  spots  of  a beautiful  red.  In  ten 
days  more  the  poulp  could  be  discerned  through  the  epider- 
mis of  the  egg.  Then  the  poulp  began  to  break  through 
that  involucrum,  and  to  the  naked  eye  presented  an  ellipti- 
cal form,  with  (be  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a very  transparent 
membrane  which  forms  the  mantle.  Towards  the  mouth 
some  small  and  almost  imperceptible  filaments  were  ob- 
served, which  Madame  Power  supposed  to  bo  the  rudiments 
of  the  branchise.  The  {loulps  were  now  naked,  but  in  twelve 
days  from  that  time,  on  visiting  them  again,  some  were 
found  which  had  already  formed  their  shell,  and  the  parent 
retained  them  and  nourished  them  with  her  gelatinous 
secretion,  as  Madame  Power  had  already  stated  in  her  me- 
moir published  in  the  12th  vol.  of  tho  ' transactions  of  the 
Giceniau  Academy.* 

Captain  Philip  Parker  King.  R.N.,  during  his  well  known 
voyage,  met  with  somo  specimens  of  Argonauta  in  a raihor 
curious  way ; and  though  he  expresses  bis  opinion  with 
much  modesty,  it  is  plain  what  the  inclination  of  that  opi- 
nion was. 

‘ On  our  passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine’s,  in  lat 
28*  south,  wo  caught,’  says  Captain  King,  * a dolphin  {.Con/- 
pht^ia),  the  maw  of  which  1 found  filled  with  shells  of 
Argonauta  tuberculota/  and  all  containing  the  (X'/oour 
Ocytlwe  that  has  been  always  found  as  its  inhabitant.  Most 
of  the  specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  possacc  into 
the  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quite  perfect,  ami 
had  been  so  recently  swallowed  that  1 was  enabled  to 
presene  several  of  various  sizes  containing  the  animal.  To 
some  of  them  was  attached  a nidus  of  eggs,  which  was 
deposited  between  the  animal  and  the  spire,  llic  shells 
Varied  in  size,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a half 
inches  in  length;  each  contained  an  octopus,  the  bulk  and 
shape  of  which  was  so  completely  adapted  to  that  of  the 
shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell  increased  with  the  aoi- 
mal's  growth.  When  so  many  learned  naturalists  have 
differed  so  materially  as  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  argonauts,  it  would  bo  presumption  in  me  to  express 
an  opinion ; 1 therefore  merely  mention  the  fact,  and  state 
that  in  no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be  any  cunnectioa 
between  the  animal  and  the  shell,’  {P'nyages  qf  the  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle,  vol.  i.,  p.  106.)  ^Ve  had  nn  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  si>cciincnx  above  aliuded  to  soon 
after  Cantain  King’s  return,  and  they  bore  out  in  every  par- 
ticular tnc  description  given  by  him. 

M.  d'Orbigny  {Voyage  dan*  I'Amirtqtie  Mcridionale'i 
came  to  a conclusion  in  favour  of  tho  animal  being  the  con- 
structor of  the  shell,  and  conscouently  against  the  iiarasilic 
theory,  from  observations  made  uy  him  on  Argonauta  hiane. 

In  1637.  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  from  Algiers,  where  ho 
bad  lieen  observing  these  animals,  had  an  iiUeniew  witli 
M.  dc  Blainville,  who  bad  then  the  observalioiis  which 
Madame  Power  had  just  made  m his  hands ; and.  in  April 
of  that  year,  M.  dc  Blainville  read  his  elaborate  Report;  and 
afterwards  published  it,  with  additional  dissertations,  in  the 
form  of  a memoir  or  letter,  in  the  third  number  of  the  An- 
nales  Fran^aises  et  Etranghe*  d'AnaUmie  et  de  Fhyeio- 
logie.  His  ai-guments  in  favour  of  parasitism  appear  to  bo 
based  on  the  Allowing  data:— -1.  That  the  same  species  uf 
cephalopod  is  not  always  found  in  the  same  species  of  shell. 
2.  That  the  natural  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shell  varies, 
tho  back  of  tho  animal  being  sometimes  next  the  outer  wall 
* A.  ni/d  o(U«eo. 
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of  tlio  shell,  sometimes  next  the  involuted  spire.  3,  Tliat 
the  animal  docs  not  occupy  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell. 

4.  That  the  form  of  the  animal  and  of  its  parts  uflers  no 
concordance  or  analogy  >ritli  the  shell.  5,  That  the  shod  is 
too  opake  to  have  permitted  the  influence  of  light  in  the 
development  of  the  coloured  pigment  in  tho  mantle  of  the 
ccphalopod  of  the  argonaut.  6,  That  it  is  very  far  from 
facing  true  that  the  argonaut>sheIl  poa^ses  tbo  flexibility 
and  elasticity  re<iuisite  to  harmonise  with  the  locomotive 
and  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal.  7,  That  the 
animal  suffers  no  appoaranco  of  inconvenience  when  de« 
privecl  of  its  shell.  8,  That  a cephalopod  has  been  discovered 
m the  Sicilian  seas  like  that  which  inhabits  the  argonaut, 
but  without  a shell.  These  data  are  designated  by  Professor 
Owen,  to  whose  observations  we  shall  presently  advert,  as 
false  fWts,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  is  only 
partially  false,  being  true  when  stated  with  reference  to  tlio 
more  mature  animal  only.  The  other  arguments  of  M.  de 
Blainvillo  are  noticed  by  Professor  Owen  as  founded  on 
undoubted  or  admissible  facts;  but  tho  Professor  denies  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  M.  de  Blainvillc. 

M.  Sander  Rang  iit  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  M. 
de  Blainville’s  memoir  or  letter,  published  in  Guerin’s 
Ma^asin  <Ui  Zodogie  a very  interesting  paper  under  the 
title  of  * Documents  pour  servir  \ THisloiro  Naturolle  dcs 
Cophalopods  Cryptodibranches,’  In  this  memoir  M.  Bang’s 
observations  ore  confirmatory, — I.  of  Madame  Power’s 
statement  that  tho  siphon  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  shell 
opposite  the  involuted  spire;  2,  of  tbo  accuracy  of  her 
description  of  tho  relative  position  of  the  so<«BUed  sails  of 
the  argonaut  with  reference  to  the  shell ; 3,  of  her  dis- 
covery* of  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  animal  of  repairing 
the  shell,  and  many  other  points. 

' No  one  will  refuse  to  M.  Rang  the  acknowledgment 
that  ho  is  not  only  a very  accurate  observer,  but  that  ho  is 
well  versed  in  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  tho  mol* 
lusca  generally ; so  that  hero  at  least  no  doubt  can  bo  thrown 
on  tho  observations. 

M.  Rang  however  appears  to  have  been  staggered  by 
tbo  pertinacity  of  M.  do  Blainvillc ; for  aAer  all,  he  sums 
up  by  declaring  himself  to  be  ’ in  the  most  complete  state  of 
uncertainty.* 

In  Fcbrui^’,  1832,  a highly  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  speciraous  of  the  Paper  Nautilus  (Argonauta  Argo) 
consisting  of  the  animals  and  their  shells  of  v'arions  sizes, 
of  ova  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  of  fractured 
shells  in  different  stages  of  reparation,  wore  c.xbibited  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  commented  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  to  whom  they  bad  been  transmitted  for  that 
purpose  by  Madnmo  Power,  who  had  formed  the  collection 
in  Sicily,  in  1838.  In  the  course  of  his  comments  tho  Pro* 
fessor  went  at  largo  into  the  subject,  and  in  addition  to  the 
observations  abovo  alluded  to  with  regard  to  tho  alleged 
false  facts  and  admissible  facts  whereon  M.  de  Blainville 
had  founded  his  reasoning,  combated  at  great  length,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  with  signal  success,  the  arguments  of  those 
who  adhered  to  what  may  be  termefl  the  parasitic  opfhion  ; 
and  recapitulated  as  fullows  tho  evidence  which,  indopend- 
i-mly  of  any  preconceived  theory  or  statement,  could  be 
deduced  from  the  specimens  then  on  tho  table. 

1,  The  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  constantly  maintains 
the  same  relative  poaition  in  its  shell. 

2,  The  young  ccphalopod  manifests  tho  same  concord- 
ance between  the  form  of  its  body  and  that  of  the  shell, 
and  the  same  perfect  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other  as 
do  the  voung  of  other  testaceous  roollusks. 

3,  Tiie  young  eophiUo|>od  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  its 

shell ; tlie  fundus  of  tho  sac  begins’  to  bo  withdrawn  from 
the  a|>ox  of  tho  shell  only  when  the  ovarium  begins  to  | 
enlarge  under  tho  sexual  stimulus.  | 

4,  Tho  shell  of  the  Argonaut  corresponds  in  size  with 
that  of  iU  inhabitant,  whatever  be  tho  differences  of  tho 
latter  in  (hatruMj^t.  (Tiieohscrvations  ofPoli.of  Prevost, 
of  King,  uml  of  Owen,  are  to  the  same  effect.) 

5,  Tho  shell  of  tho  Argonaut  posscs-scs  all  the  requisite  ' 
flexibility  and  elasticity  which  the  mechanism  of  respiration 
and  locomotion  in  tho  inhabitant  requires ; it  is  also  per- 
meable to  light. 

6,  The  cephalopod  inhabiting  the  Argonaut  repairs  the 
fractures  of  its  shell  with  a material  having  the  same  che- 
mical composition  as  the  original  shell,  and  differing  in 
niech.xiiical  properties  only  in  being  a little  more  opakc. 

7,  The  repairing  material  is  laid  on  from  without  the 


shell,  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  theory  of  the  function 
of  tlie  membranous  arms  as  calcifying  organs. 

6,  When  the  embryo  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  an 
odvunced  stage  of  development  in  ot>o,  neither  tho  mem- 
branous arms  nor  shell  are  developed. 

9,  The  shell  of  the  Aigouaut  does  not  present  any  de- 
fined nucleus. 

Professor  Owen  concluded  a most  elaborate  commentary 
by  staling  that  he  regarded  the  facts  already  ascertained  to 
be  decisive  in  proof  that  the  cephalopod  was  the  true  fabri- 
cator of  tho  shell : and  thus,  in  our  opinion,  is  set  at  rest-~ 
prineinally  by  tho  exDoriments  of  Madame  Power— a ques- 
tion which  had  divided  tho  opinions  of  zoologists  from  ibe 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  left  tho  subject  with  iho  following 
acknowledgment : * But  as  touching  tho  generation  aim 
growth  of  the  shell,  nothing  is  as  yet  exactly  deter- 
mined.'* 

M.  Bang’s  account  of  the  locomotion  of  .drgo/mufa  Argo 
is  most  interesting.  When  the  animal  was  at  rest  and  con- 
tracted within  its  shell,  it  exliibiled  the  appearance  figured 
below. 


Arg«mauu  Arfo  eonlnet*d  within  lu  •hell,  •nd  lh«  membroiio  of  Ihe  Mil- 
Aral  paniAlly  roTarinK  iU  Tha  wara  narer  »aen  by  Mr-  Roue  in  tba 
viwn  lli»y  am  rtprcwDicd,  but  much  mora  within  tha  opeulaz-  (KabC  ) 

‘To  return  to  tho  description  of  our  poulp,'  says  M. 
Rang,  ‘which  we  left  contracted  within  the  argonaut-shell, 
and  watching,  with  an  attentive  eye,  what  took  place 
around  it,  wo  saw  it  extending  itself  ftom  out  its  shell,  and 
protruding  six  of  its  arms ; then  it  threw  itself  into  violent 
motion,  and  travelled  over  tho  basin  in  all  directions,  often 
dashing  itself  against  the  sides.  In  these  different  move- 
ments the  body  leant  a little  towards  the  anterior  part  of 
the  shell ; and  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  extended 
and  colicctod  into  a close  bundle,  were  carried  before  it,  as 
well  as  the  tube,  which  showed  itself  open  and  protru^d. 
The  locomotion  was  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
poulps,  tho  movement  being  backwanls  by  means  of  the 
contraction  of  the  sac  and  tlio  expulsion  of  water  through 
the  siphon.  The  disposition  of  tho  animal  and  shell  is  the 
most  favourable  for  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  creature. 
The  lightness  of  the  shell,— its  narrow  and  keeled  form, — 
iU  width,  which  is  smallest  at  tlie  part  presented  first  for 
cleaving  the  water- the  membrano  smoothing  over  all  inc- 
qualiiios  of  tho  shell — the  bundlu  of  arms  exteuding  behind 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance, — tho  two  arms 
strelchcd  like  a bridge  over  tliu  cavity  where  the  eggs  are, 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  water  from  that  cavitv ; — all  these  adap- 
tations concur  to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  iKe  animal  through 
tho  medium  in  which  it  is  to  move.* 

M.  Rang  thought  that  he  perceived  in  the  movements  of 
the  animaf,  when  in  open  water,  that  it  had  its  back  upper 
most,  and  consequently  the  tube  below;  but  he  did  not 
coiislantly  see  it  so:  he  observed  it  however  with  mure 
certainty  in  specimens  of  poulps  whoso  arms  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  membranes. 

The  animal  which  they  had  been  watching,  as  above  de- 
scribed, fatigued  by  its  efforts  in  a confined  space,  niul  (icr- 
haps  injured  by  the  shocks  which  it  had  sustained  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  side  of  tho  basin,  allowed  itself  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  half  contracted  itself  in  order  to  takti  re- 
pose; soon  after  which  it  exhibited  another  and  unexpcf.cd 

* Hut,  AntiD^  IS  37:  * Ociultd  Acevuatof  Ibe  tocuncUan  of  lli* 
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Rpcctarlc.  Fixing  some  of  the  arctabula  of  its  forc-nrms 
upon  the  1)ot1om  of  tho  bnsin,  it  erected  itself  upon  its  head, 
spreading  out  its  disc,  nnd  carrj’ing  the  shell  striifiht  above 
it  in  the  normal  position  of  tho  shells  of  gastropod  ; then, 
l^ginnim;  to  crawl,  it  presented  tho  appearance  of  a pec- 
linibnuirhiate  tnidlusk,  as  M.  Kang  had  remarked  in  the 
note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Half  dniwn  hack  into 
its  shell,  the  animal  appeared  to  crawl  upon  its  disc,  the 
pnlmalurcH  of  which  were  a little  raised  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  Its  arms.  The  body  was  hidden  in  the  shell ; the 
siphon  placed  in  the  anterior  ^ntrtof  it  was  turned  furwirds: 
the  arms  which  w'eru  at  liberty  were  very  much  prolrudwl 
and  twisting  round,  two  bofore  and  two  on  each  side:  the 
base  pf  the  two  large  arms  s(*omed  to  prolong  backwards 
the  locomotive  surface,  ami  then  rising  along  the  keel,  they 
again  covered  it  with  their  large  uiombmnes.  as  when  the 
l»'»ulp  was  swimming  in  deep  water.  ‘Thus.’  vonlinue.s  M. 
Kang,  • thisroollnsk,  at  once  juslngic  nnd  littoral,  proents  n 
mn»t  singular  auumuly  : when  it  swims  althc  surfaceofihe 
water,  having  its  ventral  part  lowermost,  ami  when  it  crawls 
along  llio  bottom  having  it,  on  the  contrary,  upi>crinust; 
two  things  which  ore  completely  contrary  to  what  wc  see 


utiiong  the  pelagic  uiullusks  on  tho  one  band,  and  the 
littoral  luuHuaks  ou  Ihu  olUcr.* 


AtfotutiU  Arsu  mirtlDgoo  lu  hca>)  »t  lh« bottom.  (fUDg.) 


Tho  progress  of  the  animal,  when  moving  as  lost  above  re- 
I presented,  was  slow,  and  it  worked  itself  onwards  like  the 
gasturopodous  mnliusks.  M.  Hang  remarkk  Uiat  the  rep- 
tation  was  only  apparent ; for  the  suckers  really  caused  the 
motion. 

When  the  poulp  was  at  tho  point  of  death,  it  drew  in  by 
slow  degrees  its  large  arms  ana  their  membranes,  and  con- 
tracted them  upon  ihcinaclvcs  and  all  the  other  arms,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  opening  of  the  fhull.  At  this  moment  tho 
shell  wws  moved,  and  the  poulp  separated  itself  from  it, 
not  voluntarily  but  accidentally,  for  it  no  longer  lield  it  in 
any  way.  It  ap]>eared  at  first  to  become  a little  reani- 
mated, made  some  movcTucnts  in  tho  hasiii  upon  its 
head,  then  fell  from  weakness,  and  soon  died.  .All  this 
passed  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Translations  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Power  and  of 
M.  Rang  will  be  found  in  TAg  Magazine  nf  Kaiuml  W»~ 
tory,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  X.  S. 

in  the  Dibranoiiiate  Octopods,  generally,  the  ovar>’  is  a 
spherical  sac  with  thick  parietes.  lii  the  Argonaut  the 
oviducts  arc  two  in  number,  long  and  convoluted,  furnished 
with  glandular  coals  throughout,  but  without  partial  en- 
largements: there  are  no  Bi'paralenidameutal  glands.  These 
oviducts  are  conliuuud  bya  short  common  passage  from  the 
ovary  and  form  several  convolutions  bofore  they  ascund  to 
tlieir  termination,  whicli  is  the  same  as  in  Ociopiu;  but 
they  dilTor  from  E/edone  and  Octofma,  in  having  no  glan- 
dular laminated  bodies  developed  upon  them : tlie  minute 
ova  of  the  Argonaut  are  consequently  connected  together 
by  the  socrolion  of  tho  lining  inombrauc  of  the  long  and 
tortuous  oviducts.  These  o\’a  occupy  a greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  the  bottom  of  tlie  shell;  they  are  oval,  about  half 
a line  in  length  before  tlic  development  of  the  embryo  baa 
commenced,  and  arc  connected  in  clusters  by  lung  filamcnta. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Cidlegc  of  Surgeons  is  a pre- 
paratftn  (No.  2657  B.,  i^ysiologiral  Seriet)  of  an  Argo- 
naut (Argonauta  r^fa,  Owen)  with  the  ventral  parietes  uf 
the  abdomen  and  tbe  gills  removed,  to  sliow  the  female  or- 
gans of  generaliuD.  Tho  ovary  is  lodged  at  the  fundus 
of  the  vifcoral  sac.  Tho  two  oviducts,  wmich  are  continued 
from  its  ]H>stcrior  pari,  are  convoluted  at  first,  and  llien  ad- 
vance straight  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  funnel.  {Cat., 
vol.  iv.,  Owen.) 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Ciphalapods  have  been 
I known  to  be  dicccious  with  reference  to  the  sexual  organs, 
ami  there  appears  to  be  a great  majority  of  females.  We 
arc  not  awaro  of  a single  instance  of  a male  Argonaut  hav- 
ing been  taken:  it  remains  to  bo  proved  wUetlicr  this  oriMia 
from  the  comparative  activity  of  the  moles,  their  rv1ati>oly 
small  numbers,  or  from  their  not  being  fumishiHl  (ubteh 
some  have  thought  to  be  not  an  impossible  cose)  with  a 
shell  at  all. 

ftace  in  the  System.^Tho  natural  situation  of  Argo- 
nauta appears  to  bo  that  assigned  to  it  by  Piofessur  Owen, 
namely  in  tbe  Testaceous  family  of  tho  Iribu  of 

Mr.  Owen's  si-cond  order  uf  Cephalopuds — l>il/r<mchiala, 

Genrrie  Character.— Efniy  oblong,  nmndeil ; mantle  ad- 
hering posteriorly  to  tho  head;  first  or  dorsul  pair  of  ormt 
dilated  ami  niembranuus  at  the  extremity,  hunnel  without 
a valve,  but  articulated  at  its  base  by  two  ball-and-socket 
joints  to  tho  inner  sides  of  the  mantle.  Branchial  Arar/a 
with  fleshy  appeudages.  No  internal  horny  or  testaceous 
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rudiment;* ; Iml  an  external,  monothalamous.  symmetrical 
tlielt,  containing.  Init  not  nltachcd  to,  the  body  of  (lie  ani* 
mat.  which  oIm  deposits  its  eggs  in  tho  cavity  of  the  shell. 
(Owen.) 

(ieof'ra}>hici»l  Di»iribution.^'V\\M  seas  of  warm  Ulitudes 
both  hUoral  and  pelagic.  Captain  King’s  specimens  above 
noticed  (three  of  which  by  tho  way  had  no  eggs  in  (ho 
shelU)  were  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a Dolphin  caught 
upwards  of  six  hundred  leagues  from  lan<l. 

Several  species  are  already  known ; and  tho  spccidc 
charuclers  rest  in  great  measure  upon  the  tubcrculoslties 
and  nbdike  elevations  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  and  on  the 
breadth  of  the  keel.  The  absence  or  presonco  of  project- 
ing pointed  processes  at  the  sides  of  (ho  aperture  near  the 
■pinii  part  cannot  satldy  be  relied  on  as  a spi^rific  character : 
wo  possessed  both  broad-keeled  and  narrow-keeled  speci- 
mens (now  in  the  Dritish  Museum),  in  which  tho  pniject- 
ing  jitweRs  was  present  on  one  side  of  the  shell  and  absent 
on  I lie  other. 


of  AitooouU  Ar|w 
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The  fosiil  genus  Bfllercjihon  is  placwl  by  Professor  Owen 
with  Ar"unntda  in  tho  family  of  Testaceous  Octopods. 
[Belleropiion.] 

PAPKR  HANGINGS,  a tcrni  applied  (somewhat  in- 
corrcclh)to  the  staine<l  paper  piiKteil  against  tho  walla  of 
apartments,  &c.  The  word  ‘hangings’  was  originally  and 
properly  opplied  to  the  woven  or  embroidered  tapestr)’  with 
which  the  walls  of  elegant  rooms  were  covered.  From  tho 
time  necessary  for  the'ir  production,  these  were  loo  costly 
for  any  classes  but  the  wcaltby.  About  ‘JdO  years  ago  how- 
ever, a mode  was  devised  of  pnniing  or  pamling  a pattern  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  posting  them  against  tho  walls  of  a 
room;  these  are  ‘paper-hangings,’  and  they  have  greatly 
Contributed  to  the  comfuit  and  clcanlinessof  donie&licupart- 
ments. 

There  are  three  modes  of  pixxlncing  tho  required  do* 
vice.  1.  Wooden  blocks  arc  carved,  representing  in  relief 
tho  ouf/{>ic«  of  tho  figure  ; an  impression  is  taken  fmm  these 
blocks,  and  the  device  is  completed  by  painting  with  a pencil. 
2.  A sheet  of  paper,  leather,  tin,  or  copper,  is  out  out  into 
the  rcf|uired  device,  and  laid  on  the  pa|>er  to  be  stained  ; a 
brush,  dipped  in  a coloured  pigtnent,  and  worked  over  the 
surface  of  the  perforated  plate,  conveys  the  pigment  through 
all  the  perforations,  and  forms  a pattern  on  the  paper.  3.  A 
block  is  carveil  for  each  of  the  colours  to  be  employed,  and 
an  impression  from  all  the  blocks  in  succession  fills  up  tho 
design  on  the  paper.  The  first  of  these  modes  is  too  slow* 
and  costly  for  ordinary  use:  the  second  produces  imperfect 
outlines,  and  is  now  chiefly  employed  (under  the  name  of 
ttencilling)  to  paint  a pattern  on  the  ]>laster  walls  of  a room, 
without  using  paper-hangings;  the  third,  which  is  the  mode 
almost  exclusively  employed  at  tho  present  day,  is  described 
here. 

Tho  paper  is  printed  in  pieces  twelve  yards  long,  and 
to  produce  those  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  paste  six- 
teen or  eighteen  sheets  of  paper  together  at  tlie  edges. 
But  machine-made  paper  now  allows  the  paper-stainer  to 
procurcthcwboieleiigthinonepiecc.  A ‘piece' is  la  id  out  on 
a long  bench,  and  the  ‘ground-colour’ applied,  consisting  of 
pounded  whiting  tinted  by  the  addition  of  somo  pigment, 
and  liauefied  by  the  aid  of  melted  size ; this  is  laid  on  with 
large  brushes.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  print.  Let  us  suppose  (ho  pattern  to  oontnin  three 
colours,— red,  dark  green,  and  light  green.  Tlmx*  blocks 
are  carved  in  hard  wood,  the  uncut  parts  (as  in  a common 
wood-block)  representing  the  device;  each  block  is  intended 
for  one  colour  only ; and  care  is  taken  that  all  three  shall 
combine  their  devices  proi>crly,  when  printed.  Tho  three 
pigments  being  mixed  with  melted  size,  in  teparate  vessels, 
one  of  them  (say  red)  is  spread  with  a brush  on  a wooitcn 
frame  covered  with  leather  or  flannel : the  proper  block  is 
laid  face  downwards  on  the  wet  paint,  takes  up  a layer  of  it, 
and  imparts  it  to  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  immediately 
pressed.  Another  similar  unprcs>ioii  is  made  adjoining  the 
first ; and  so  on,  till  the  whole  'piece'  has  licen  priiitetl  w ith 
the  red  device.  When  dried,  the  paper  goes  through  the 
same  process  a second  time,  with  tho  substitution  of  a differ- 
ent colour  and  a different  block  from  those  before  used.  A 
third  process  with  tho  other  shade  of  green  finishes  the 
printing.  Each  block  is  furnished  with  small  pins  at  the 
comers,  by  tho  aid  of  which  the  succcs-sive  impressions  are 
made  to  correspond  properly.  As  many  as  seven  or  eight 
colours  are  sometimes  employed  in  one  pattern,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  there  must  be  as  many  blocks  as  there  are 
colours. 

Some  paper-hangings  have  a glossy  or  ‘satin'  ground.  To 
produce  this,  a ground  of  satin  ^ite.  properly  tinted,  is  laid 
on;  this  ground  is  then  rubbed  with  powdered  French 
chalk  worked  by  means  of  a hnish,  until  a gloss  is  produced. 
After  this  the  printing  proceeds  as  usual.  These  ‘satin’ 
papers  sometimes  receive  an  additional  beauty,  by  being 
j passed  Itelwocn  two  slightly  heated  rollers,  one  of  wliich  has 
I an  engraved  pattern  in  imitation  of  watered  and  figimit 
I silk.  &c.:  this  pattern  is  thus  imparted  to  tho  paper.  Piftek 
I papers  arc  Uiosc  in  which  a portion  of  the  pattern  somewhat 
j resembles  woollen  cloth.  When  tho  proper  grountl  colotir 
has  been  applied,  the  device  is  printed,  not  with  a coloured 
pigment,  but  with  japan  gold-size,  and  on  this  g»dd  size  is 
sprinkled  the  flock,  consisting  of  figments  of  woollen  cloth 
cut  into  a sort  of  down  and  dyed.  The  flock  adheres  lo  the 
gold  size  and  can  easily  be  brushed  off  tho  olh«*r  jiarts. 
Bometimea  flocks  of  two  or  three  colours  are  employed; 
these  arc  laid  on  at  fcpoiatc  times.  Slni>td  papers  are 
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•oTOetime*  produe«l  in  a singular  manner.  The  colour 
(rallier  more  liquid  than  in  oilier  casen)  is  contained  in  a 
trough  having  parallel  slits  in  the  boUum.  Tlie  paper  is 
made  to  pass  quickly  under  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  by 
meuiiH  of  a revolving  cylinder,  and  thus  obtains  a deposit 
of  colour  in  parallel  linea.  through  the  slits  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trough.  By  a mollification  of  this  mcthwl  is  produced 
a’hat  is  termed  a blende  ground.  A trougli«  containing 
many  distinct  cells,  is  filled  with  various  tints  of  any  given 
colour,  one  tint  to  each  cell.  A long  narrow  brush  l)oing 
dipped  inio  all  tliesc  cells,  takes  up  a portion  of  each  tin^ 
which  it  applies  to  a roller;  from  the  roller  tbo  pigment  is 
transferreil  to  a revolving  brush,  and  from  tbo  brush  to  the 
jwper.  Thus- is  produced  a blended  or  shaded  ground, 
which  afierwards  receives  any  desired  pattern. 

Bronze  or  imitation  gold-powder  is  frequently  applied  to 
papers.  A device  being  printed  in  jajMin  gold-size,  the 
powder  is  liglitly  rubbcil  over  the  paper,  and  adheres  to  the 
guhl  size.  The  remainder  of  the  pattern  is  commonly 
printed  in  colours,  lu  some  papers,  leaf-gold,  silver,  or 
copper  is  applied  to  a portion  of  the  paticrn:  this  is  a 
slow  and  expensive  process.  Some  papers,  in  order  to  bear 
washing  or  cleaning,  arc  printed  with  colours  mixed  with 
oil  or  varnish  instead  of  size. 

The  modes  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  paper  and  pasting 
them  against  a wall  are  too  obvious  to  ncied  mention  hero. 

A riTcnt  change  in  the  duty  cliarged  on  nil  kinds  of 
pappr,  is  likely  to  have  considerable  et’Tect  in  extending  the 
urie  and  improving  the  manufacluro  of  papcr-liangings. 
The  duty  on  the  pajier  itself  has  been  reduced  from  3d.  to 
Mid.  ]>er  piiund;  while  the  additional  duty  of  IJd.  per 
square  yard  of  ]>aper-hangings,  considered  as  such,  has 
been  wholly  repcaJc<l.  ‘ The  reduction  of  price  it  has 
occasioned,  has  enabled  a much  larger  class  of  persons  to 
get  their  apartments  papered;  and  it  will  in  this  way  be 
ruduclive  not  only  of  a great  additional  demand  for  paper, 
ut  of  a great  increase  of  comfort  and  rleanlineas.'  (McCul- 
loch.) Pa{>cr-hangings  ore  indeed  now  mads  for  so  low  a 
price  fts  five-|)cnce  for  the  piece  of  twelve  yard?. 

With  regard  to  the  j>atlems  of  paster-hangings,  wc  may 
remark,  that  the  attention  which  lias  lately  been  given  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  will  probably  lead  to 
much  improvement  in  the  devices  for  paper-hangings,  as 
well  ns  for  other  ornamental  productions.  A few  years  ago 
Mr.  Loudon  suggested  that  'an  instructive  naturai  hi$tory 
paper  for  cottages  and  the  walls  of  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms might  be  formed,  by  printing  figures  of  all  the  com- 
moner and  more  important  plants  and  animals,  with  the  scien- 
tific and  jwpular  names  beneath  them;  each  plant  or  animal 
being  surrounded  by  lines,  so  as  to  appear  cither  in  frames  or 
as  if  painted  on  the  ends  of  stones  and  bricks.'  An  inge- 
nious suggestion  on  the  subject  of  ' intellectual  paper-hang- 
ings’ ha*  recently  been  made  in  No,  004  of  the  ‘ Penny  Ma- 
gazine.' 

P.VPFILAGO'NIA  (na^ayoWa),  a province  of  Asia 
M inor.also  called  Pyltemcnia  according  toPlinj  (vi.  2),  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kuxine,  on  the  south  by  the 
part  of  Plirjgia  afterw  ards  called  Galatia,  on  the  cast  by 
Pontus.  and  on  the  went  by  Bithynia.  It  was  separated 
from  Bithynia  by  the  Parthenius  (Olu  or  Bartan),  and  from 
Pontiis  by  the  Ilalys  (Kizil-erroak),  which  was  also  its 
eastern  boundary  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (i.  (5,  72). 

Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  (AnaL,  v.  C,  s.  fi) 
as  a country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very  high 
mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of  mountains, 
running  p.irallel  to  one  another  from  west  to  cast.  The 
higher  mid  more  southerly  of  these  chains,  called  Olgnssys 
by  Ptolemy,  is  a continuation  of  the  great  mountain-chain 
which  extends  from  tlie  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  w*as 
known  lo  the  antients  under  the  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon 
in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusa. 
[Anaioua,  p.  493.]  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  561,  5C2)  however  ap- 
pc'irs  to  give  the  name  of  Olgas^  s to  the  chain  of  moan- 
tains  in  the  northern  part  of  i^aphlagunia,  on  which  the 
Paphlagoninns  had  built  many  temples.  The  country  be- 
twi^en  tlic'so  two  chains  of  mountains  is  drafted  by  tbc 
Amnias  (Kara-su),  which  flows  into  the  Hatys.  There 
were  several  small  streams  which  llowed  from  the  moun- 
tains in  tho  north  of  Paphlagonia  into  the  Kuxine,  but  the 
only  river  of  importance  besides  the  Amnias  and  Halys 
was  the  Pathenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  be  imp.is- 
sabk*.  (Xen.,  V.  6,  8.  9.)  fn  the  neighbourhood  of 

PoropciopolU,  in  the  central  part  of  the  pivvmcc,  was  a 


mountain  called  Sandaracurgium,  where,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiL.  p.  562),  sandaraca  was  obtained  in  mines,  which  wei*e 
worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in  great  numWrs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhcaltbiness  of  tlie  labour.  The  sandaraca 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  flic  same  as  sinopit, 
which  was  a kind  of  red  ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from 
Sinope,  from  which  place  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Paphlagonians  are  said  by  Horoer(//.,  ii.  851,  652)  to 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  theTrojans  under  thocommand 
of  Pylsemenes  from  the  country  of  the  Hencti.  This  mention 
of  the  Heneti  in  connection  with  tho  Paphlagonians  seems 
to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  autient  writers.  Several  ex- 
planations of  the  iiossage  were  given ; but  the  one  which 
appeared  most  probable  to  Strabo  (xii.  544)  was  that  the  Ho- 
ncti  were  a Paphlogonian  fioople,  who  followed  Pylremcnct 
to  Troy,  ami,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  emigrated  to 
Tbracc,  and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  they  settled 
under  the  name  of  Vonoti.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  also  connects  the 
Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneli  of  Italy  u]x>n  the  autho- 
rity of  Cornelius  Nepos;  but  few  moilern  critics  will  be  dis- 
posed to  attach  much  credit  to  a rambling  story  of  this  kind, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  merely  from  the  simil.trity  of 
the  two  names. 

The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Crresus.  (Herod.,  j. 
28.)  They  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  were  governed  by  a satrap  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis  (Herod.,  vii.  72) ; but  they  appear  in  later  times.  Like 
several  other  nations  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire,  to  have  been  only  nominally  subject  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  On  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thouiwind,  wc  find  that 
they  were  governed  by  Corylas,  who  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  a satrap  (ap^Mv.  Xenophon  calls  him,  .4n<iA.,vi.  1,  s.  2), 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Greeks. 
After  tho  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia.  together  with 
Cappadocia,  fell  to  tho  share  of  Eumcncs.  (Died.  Sic.,  xviii. 
3.)  it  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  ; 
but  after  tho  conquest  of  Puntus  by  the  Romans,  it  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  to  have  kings  of  its  own,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Dciotarus,  the  son  of  Castor.  (Stmbo,  xii.  564.) 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  it  did  nut  form  a sepa- 
rate province,  but  was  united  to  the  province  of  Galatia  till 
the  time  of  Constantine,  who  first  erected  it  into  a separate 
province. 

The  principal  town  of  Paphlagonia  was  Sino]>e  (Sinoub), 
a colony  of  the  Milesians  (Xen.,  Anah.,  vi,  1,  s.  15),  which 
was  nai^  to  have  been  founded  by  Autolyrus.  a companion 
of  Jason.  It  was  built  upon  a peninsula,  and  was  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  most  nourishing  commercial  towns  in 
the  Kuxine.  In  the  lime  of  Strabo,  when  its  trade  bad 
greatly  decreased,  it  was  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  very  strongly  fortifi^,  and  possessed  many  handsome 
public  buildings.  The  soil  in  tho  neighbourhood  was  very 
fertile,  and  tho  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  catch  off  the 
coast  great  numbers  of  pelamydea,  a species  of  tunny-fish. 
Sinope  maintained  its  independence  till  tlic  second  century 
before  tho  Christian  »ra,  when  it  was  taken  by  Plmmaces  1., 
king  of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was  born  there,  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  adorned  it  uitli  many  public 
buildings.  During  the  war  which  ho  carried  on  with  the 
Romans,  it  was  taken  by  Lucullut.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a Roman  colony.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  born  in  iha 
town.  (Strabo.  xiL  545,  54G  ; Plin.,  vL  2.) 

West  of  Sinope  on  the  coast  were — Harracnc,  off  which 
the  Ten  Thousand  anchored  fur  five  days  (Xen.,  Anab., 
vi.  1,  8.  15-17);  Abonteichus,  afterwards  called  lonopolis 
(Atnabal),  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (xii.  545)  as  a small 
town,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  of 
whom  Lucian  has  given  us  an  account;  and  Amustris 
(Ainascra),  formerly  called  Sesamus,  under  which  name  it 
occurs  in  Homer  (//.,  ii.  653).  Aroastris  was  built  upon  a 
peninsula,  on  each  side  of  which  there  was  a harbour.  It 
received  the  name  of  Amastris  from  Amaslris,  the  wife  of 
DionyNius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclca,  and  tho  daughter  of 
Oxyatbras,  who  was  brother  of  the  Darius  conquorcrl  by 
Alexander.  She  peopled  tbu  now  town  with  the  inhabiiants 
of  Sesamus,  Cylonis.  Cromnum.  and  Tium.  (Strabo,  xii. 
p.  544.)  Amastris  w mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny  itJp., 
X.  99)  as  a beautiful  town  in  his  time. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  part  of  Paphlagonia 
were— Pompeiopolit,  on  the  nver  Amnios,  which  was  built  by 
Potn|)cy  after  Ins  conquest  of  Mithridates  : nnd  Chiiizm,  on 
tbc  confines  of  Galatia,  which  was  the  residence  of  Deio 
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tarus,  lost  king  of  the  Paphlagonians.  (Strabo,  xii. 
66'.'.) 

PAPHOS.  [Cyprus.] 

PA'PIAS,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the  Greek 
language,  was  bishop  of  HicrapoUs  in  Asia  at  (bo  boginning 
of  the  second  century.  According  to  Cavo,  he  ttourished  in 
the  year  110,  according  to  others  in  1 16  or  1 16.  He  wrote 
five  books,  entitled  * An  Explication  of  the  Words  (or 
Oracles)  of  (he  Litrd,’  which  are  now  lost.  In  a passage  of 
(his  work  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papia.s  professes  to 
have  taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecting 
Christianity  from  (hose  who  had  known  the  ai>ostlc^  and 
some  remarkabio  statements  of  hi.s  respecting  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  ore  still  preMw^ed.  According  to  Irenmus, 
lie  was  himself  a hearer  of  John  and  a companion  of  Pol)*' 
carp.  He  is^aid  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a Millennarian. ; 
aii<(  a man  of  littlo  mind,  ’ as  appears,’ says  Eusebius,  ‘ from  ' 
his  own  writings.’  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Kcc.,  iii.  39;  Cave. 
flist.  Lit.t  under  ‘Papios;’  Lardner's  Credibility,  pi.  ii., 
c.  9.) 

PAPIER-MACHE',  the  French  terra  for  a preparation 
of  moistened  paper,  of  which  many  articles  are  manufac- 
tured in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Such  articles 
have  been  made  in  France  for  more  than  a century  for  in 
1740  one  Marlin,  a German  varnisher.  wont  to  Paris  to 
learn  this  manufacture  from  Ix'fevre.  On  returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  exertions,  ^at  his 
paper  snuff-boxes  were  called,  after  him,  ‘ Martins.’  So 
much  money  went  from  Prussia  to  France  in  purchase  of 
papier-inSche  articles,  that  Frerleric  II.,  in  1766,  established 
a manufartury  at  Berlin,  which  soon  became  very  success- 
ful. Brunswick,  Nurnberg,  Vienna,  and  other  German 
towns,  by  degrees  commenced  the  manufacture,  and  it  is 
now  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent 

Two  modes  arc  adopte<l  of  making  articles  of  this  kind: 
I,  by  glueing  or  pasting  different  thicknesses  of  paper  toge- 
ther; 2.  by  mixing  the  substance  of  the  paper  into  a pulp 
and  pressing  it  into  moulds.  The  first  mode  is  adopted 
principally  for  those  articles,  such  as  trays,  &c.,  in  which  a 
tolerably  plain  and  flat  surface  is  to  be  produced.  Common 
millboard,  such  as  forms  the  covers  of  books,  may  convey 
some  idea  of  this  sort  of  manufacture.  Sheets  of  strong 
paper  arc  glued  together,  and  then  so  powerfully  pressed 
that  the  different  strata  of  paper  become  at  one.  Slight 
curvatures  may  be  given  to  such  pasteboard  when  damp  by 
the  use  of  presses  and  moulds.  Sumo  of  the  snuff-boxes 
are  made  by  glueing  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  (he  sizes  of  (he 
top,  bottom,  and  sides,  one  on  another,  round  a frame  or 
mould,  which  is  aflcrw.'irds  removed.  Articles  made  of 
I'asiebuard  have  oflen  a fine  black  polish  imparted  to  them 
m the  following  manner:— After  being  done  over  with  a 
mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  they  receive  a coating  of  a 
peculiar  varnish.  Turpentine  is  boiled  down  (ill  it  becomes 
black,  and  ihreo  times  as  much  amber  in  fine  ]x>wder  it 
sprinkled  into  it,  with  the  addition  of  a little  spirit  or  oil  of 
turpentine.  When  the  amber  is  melted,  some  sarcocolla 
ana  some  more  spirit  of  turpentine  are  added,  and  the 
whole  well  stirred.  After  being  strained,  this  varnish  is 
rni.\cd  with  ivory-black,  and  applied  in  a hot  room  on  the 
papier- mitch6  articles,  which  are  then  placed  in  a heated 
oven.  Two  or  three  coatings  of  the  black  varnish  will  pro- 
duce a durable  and  glossy  surface  impervious  to  water. 

Papicr-mSclu'-.  properly  so  called,  however,  is  (hat  which  is 
prt“<>'ed  into  moulds  in  the  state  of  a pulp.  This  pulp  is 
generally  made  of  cuttings  of  coarso  paper  boiled  in  water, 
and  licaten  in  a mortar  till  they  assuroo  the  consistence  of 
a paste,  which  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  gum-arabic  or  of 
size  to  give  it  tenacity.  The  moulds  are  carved  in  (ho  usual 
way  and  the  pulp  poured  into  them,  a counter-mould  being 
employed  to  make  the  ca.st  nothing  more  than  a crust  or 
shell,  as  in  plaster-casts.  In  some  manufactories,  instead 
of  using  cuUiiigs  of  made  paper,  the  pulp  employed  by  the 
paper-maker  is,  after  some  further  treatment,  poured  into 
the  moulds  to  produce  papicr-mAch6  ornaments. 

The  u>c  of  ornaments  made  in  the  way  just  described  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  caned  and  composition  ornaments 
employed  to  decorate  picture  and  glass  frames  are  in  some 
cases  hU(>orsede<l  by  those  of  ixipicr-mSche  ; but  it  is  in  the 
diToraliuu  of  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms  and  the  interiors 
of  public  buildings  that  papier-radchi  is  found  most  valua- 
ble. Plaster  and  composition  ornaraeols  are  very  ponderous ; 
carved  ornameuU  are  costly ; but  those  of  ^per  are  light 
and  of  moderafo  price.  In  many  of  our  tneatros,  in  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1060. 


House  of  T..ords,  in  the  Pantheon  Haz.rar,  in  Some  of  the 
splendid  steam  boats  rorently  built,  and  in  numerous  other 
instances,  where  internal  decorations  arc  rwpiiicd.  papitr- 
ra;1ch£  ornaments  have  been  largely  cmplo\c4l.  Ma|)s  m 
relief  are  also  occasionally  made  of  papier-mridi/^. 

Tile  most  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  have  heard  of 
the  cm]doyment  of  papier-m.lch^  is  one  of  which  mention 
is  tiiade  in  a recent  volume  of  Er-ich  and  Gruber’s  • Allge- 
nieino  Encyrlo|Kidie.’  Near  Bergen  in  Norwns  a church 
has  boon  built  capable  of  holding  nearly  a thousand  pl•r^(>n^*. 
This  building  is  octagonal  without,  but  perfectly  ciirular 
within.  The  interior  of  the  walls,  an  well  as  the  exieriorof 
the  Corinthian  columns,  is  rovererl  with  papier  inSrh^. 
The  roof,  the  ceding,  the  statues  within  the  church,  and 
the  busso-rilicvos  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  are  al-o  nnole 
of  this  substance.  The  papier-itidclid  was  marie  water- 
proof and  nearly  fire-proof  by  an  application  of  v.iriol  water 
and  lime  slaked  with  whey  and  white  of  egg.  Wc  may 
here  remark,  that  paper  ruufs  have  been  <Kcasionally  use<l  in 
England.  Sheets  of  stout  paper  arc  dipper]  in  a mixture 
of  tar  and  pitcli,  dried,  nailerl  on  in  the  manner  of  slutes, 
and  then  tarred  again:  tin*  roof  is  waterproof,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  very  combustible. 

PAPILION  A'CE.'E,  a fanciful  name  given  to  the  princi- 
pal division  of  Leguminous  plants,  from  &n  imaginary  le- 
serablance  between  their  llowersand  n Papilio,  or  butterfiy. 
This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  exco^ve  irregularity  of 
the  petals  of  such  plants,  one  petal  being  large  and  ex- 
panded dot,  and  the  otlier  four  arranged  in  a pmadel  man- 
ner. and  much  smaller.  Tho  ganloii  pea  offers  a familiar 
example  of  this  structure.  In  technical  language,  the  buck 
or  largest  petal  is  the  vexillum,  or  sUmdurd,  the  two  ex- 
ternal of  the  lateral  petals  alet,  or  tvings.  and  tho  two  inte- 
rior, which  adhere  by  ono  erlge.  the  earimi,  or  keel. 

PAPINIA'NUS.  .-EMPLIUS,  was  a pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Scsvola  at  the  same  time  with  Scnuinius 
Soverus,  afterwards  empeior.  Under  the  emperor  Slurcus 
Aurelius  ho  held  the  olficc  of  advocatus  fisci,  in  which  ho 
succeeded  S,  Severiis.  After  Severus  btc.ime  emperor, 
Papmian  was  his  hbellorutn  inagisfer,  and  prsefectus  pree- 
tuno.  Paulus  informs  us  that  ho  hud  given  an  opinion  be- 
fore Papinian  in  his  auditorium.  {Dig.,  20,  tit.  6,  s.  12  ; 
Dig.,  12,  lit.  1,  8.  40.) 

Severus  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  Papinian.  and 
at  his  death  recommended  to  him  bis  (wo  sons  Cuiaralla 
and  Geta.  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother,  ami  shortly 
after  put  to  death  Papinian,  together  with  Ibipinian's  sun, 
who  was  qusstor.  The  cause  of  this  execution  is  only  ob- 
scurely stated  (Spart.,  Ser'er.,  c.  21;  Anton.  Carac.,c.%)\ 
but  it  appears  that  (he  rigid  morality  of  Papinian  was  shocked 
by  the  brutal  conduct  of  Caracalla,  and  that  he  showed  bis 
disapprobation  of  his  unnatural  act. 

Fow  Roman  jurists  were  helil  in  higher  estimation  than 
Papinian,  and  he  U often  cited  in  ih^e  must  honourable 
manner  both  by  tho  historians  (Spart.,  Sever.,  c.  21)  and  m 
various  parts  of  the  code  (Corf..  5,  tit.  71,  s,  14,  &c.).  Jus- 
tinian (Conrf.orf  Antecets.)  in  the  course  of  study  which  he 
laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the  ‘ Institutes' ' Digest,* 
and  ‘Code,’  in  speaking  of  tho  third  year’s  course  of  study, 
makes  special  mention  of  Papinian.  the  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  books  of  the  ‘Digest’  were  cn 
joined  to  be  read  in  place  ‘acutissimi  Papiniani;*  the  name 
I\tpinianisl<T  was  still  to  be  retained  by  (be  students  of 
tho  third  year,  and  tho  festival  formerly  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work,  it  was  declared,  should 
be  solemnly  kept  as  u<ual,  tn  order  that  tho  memory,  of  the 
great  Papinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.  The  ‘ Digest’ 
contains  extracts  from  his  thirty  seven  books  of  ‘Quips 
tiones,'  his  nineteen  books  of  ‘Kesponsa,’ and  ffagmeiits 
from  his  (wo  books  nf  * Definiliones,’  his  two  books  on 
‘ Adulieria,’ and  a single  book  on  ‘Adulteria;’  also  from 
a Greek  fragment,  entitled  Ijc  rofi  AirrvvafxtKov  /iovcifcC'** 
row  UrtTiaro?,  that  is,  ‘On  the  duty  of  the  .Ediles  in  Roto  ' 
and  the  Municinia.’  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoted  hy  Pauluf 
and  Ulpian,  and  sometimes  also  by  Marcian.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  extracts  from  Papinian  bear  to  tho 
i whole  ‘ Digest’  w stated  under  Justinian’s  Leoislation. 

PAPl'RH,  (he  name  of  a patrician  and  plebeian  gens 
in  antient  Rome,  who  were  formerly  called  Papisii.*  (Cic., 
Ad  Fum.,  ix.  21.)  This  gens  was  dividc<l  into  sexeral  fami- 
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liei,  such  as  the  Crassi,  Ciu«urce,  an>l  Massonos ; 

unci  the  mu»t  c'vlcbiatcd  of  thu  diffeivnl  imiiuduals  of  these 
famihcs  'vas  Luctrs  pAPtuivs  Ccusor,  who  wus  the  grand- 
son of  L Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  ciMisor  in  the  jear  m 
which  Hotuo  was  lake'-  by  the  GuuU  (Liv.,  ix.  3-1),  and  son 
of  Spurius  Papjriu*  Cursor,  who  wos  military  tribune  in 

B. C.  379  tDv..  2D. 

We  first  read  of  L,  Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the 
horse  lo  L.  Papirius  Cras>us,  who  was  created  dictator  b,c. 
339,  by  the  consul  Manlius,  in  order  lo  carry  ou  the  war 
oguiusl  the  Aiitiates.  (Uv.,  viii.  12;  Cic.,  Ad  Fam.,  ix.  21.) 
Tiie  timeof  his  fn>l  consulship  is  daubiful.  I-ivy  mentions 

C.  l*u!lilius  and  \.  Papirius  Mugtilaiuis  as  consuls  in  u.c. 
32j ; but  he  adds  that  instead  of  i’apirius  MugiUsiius,  the 
name  of  Pa  irius  Cursor  was  found  in  some  aiinaU.  <Lir., 
MU.  23.)  During  the  year  of  their  consuhship  the  Lex 
Pu.’tilia  P.ipiria  was  parsed,  which  enacted  that  no  one 
siiould  be  kepi  in  fetters  or  bonds,  except  for  a criniu  which 
dtseived  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suffered  thu  punish- 
uicnt  which  the  law  provided  ; it  also  onacted  that  creditors 
should  have  a right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  Qot  the  persoiii, 
of  tlieir  debtors.  (Liv.,  viii.  2|r) 

In  the  following  year  Pupirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by 
Livy  (viii.  2'J)  to  have  Ikhmi  coiuideivd  at  that  liino  the  mosil 
illustrious  general  of  his  age.  was  appointed  dictator  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites.  Ho  ap]s)inied  Q. 
F:'.l'ius  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horse;  and  during  his 
xhsence  at  Roniu  to  renew  the  auspices,  ?'abius  attacked  the 
eiioiii)  cmiliary  lo  hU  commands  and  gained  a^ignal  victory. 
On  his  rciurn  lo  the  camp,  he  conituauded  Fahius  to  l)c  put 
to  death  ; but  the  soldiers  es]>uu9ii)g  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
the  excculnm  was  delayed  till  the  loUowing  day.  before 
wliifb  time  Kubius  bad  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Rome, 
M here  he  placed  hmI^e}f  umkT  the  protection  of  the  senate. 
Ttie  proceedings  which  foHowetl  are  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  constitutional  history  of  Uuine,  as  they  show 
thal  on  apfieal  t/^roruru/in)  could  be  made  to  the  people 
from  the  decision  of  a dictator,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
a ruuiui  k of  Livy  in  another  part  of  his  history  (iii.  66),  that 
afler  the  dcceinvini  were  expelled  from  Home,  a law  was 
pusse<l.  enacting  that  m i'utuie  no  magistrate  should  be 
made  from  whom  there  should  he  no  ap|>eal.  Papirius  de- 
mamied  Fabius  of  the  senate:  and  as  neither  tho  entreaties 
of  the  senator*  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fubius,  who  had 
been  dtciaiur  and  three  times  con-ul,  could  induce  Papirius 
to  pardon  him.  the  father  of  Fubius  appealed  (/irotHirat-fO 
to  the  |>euple,  and  at  length,  at  the  e>irtiest  entreaties  of  the 
people  and  of  iho  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  life  of  Fubius 
WU.S  s{vared.  Papirius  named  a new  master  of  the  horac, 
and,  un  his  ruturii  to  the  army,  defeated  the  Samiutes,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  for  the  time.  (Liv^  viii.  29-37.) 

Papirius  was  elected  consul  a second  time  with  Q.  Pub- 
lius Philo,  in  u.c.  32t),  and  again  defuati^d  thu  Kamnilea ; 
and  apparently  a third  time  in  llte  follow  iitg  y ear,  though 
thcro  uppcaiw  to  be  stime  doubt  u|H)ii  the  latter  |)oiut.  (Liv., 
ix.  7-16.)  He  was  consul  fur  the  fourth  limu  in  u.c.  315 
(lav.,  ix.  22),  and  fur  the  fifth  time  in  u.c.313  (Liv.,  ix.2k). 
He  wa.v  again  named  dictator  in  bc.  301),  to  carry  ou  tbc  war 
against  Ills  old  enemies  the  Samnites,  whom  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  obtained,  unaecuunlof  his  victory, 
tiio  honour  of  a triumph  (Liv.,  ix.  38,  40) ; after  tvhich  time 
w’o  find  no  further  mention  of  him. 

Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy  (ix.  16).  was  considered  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  iiU  age ; and  it  w as  thought  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  contend  with  Alexander  Qie  Great,  if 
the  latter,  aAer  thu  cou<|uest  uf  Asia,  had  turned  his  anus 
against  Europe. 

P.VPLST.  an  apiK-llation  derived  from  paptx,  ‘the  jKine,’ 
and  which  duuoies  a follower  of  ihu  Human  church.  Tliat 
cliiircb  calls  tuelf  catholic,  which  means  'univefsal;’  hut  as 
otlier  Chri^tiun  churches  also  stylo  themselves  ‘catholic,'  a 
d.»liuctiuu  seems  required  to  avoid  confusion.  7'ho  appcl- 
atum  Ruiiian  Cutholio  is  generally  usud  avl  over  Kun)|H;  to 
dumite  a follower  of  ihechiirchuf  Rome,  incuntrado^tinction 
to  the  fulliiwers  of  other  Christian  commutiions;  but  m 
Great  Bniam  the  words  P.ipisl  and  Romanist  have  been 
loig  in  Common  use;  the  lurmcr  especially  being  employed 
in  vulgar  language,  with  a certain  degree  of  prejudice  and 
obloquy  uttuehed  to  U,  Tim  ongin  oi  the  wurd  ‘papa’  is 
gi  vii  under  Poi»R. 

P.VPPUs,  ALF.X.\NDRI'NUS.  an  eminent  mathema 
ti<*ian  of  Alexandria,  who  nourished  about  the  end  of  the 
fjiii  th  century  of  our  ura.  In  tho  very  brief  accgunls  we 


have  of  him,  he  is  mentioned  as  tlic  author  of  several 
trcutisco,  all  uf  w hich,  except  his ‘ Mathematical  Ckillectiuns * 
(Ma3i?^ar(ca(  SvKaysfyai).  probably  the  roust  valuatile  uf  his 
writings,  upfieaf  to  have  ]ierished.  This  wmk.  as  its  name 
imporis,  is  miscellaueoub:  and  besides  a variety  of  propo- 
sitions, both  problems  and  theorems,  contains  some  curious 
iiulices,  not  found  elsi'whcro,  of  (he  history  of  mathematics, 
and  of  matheroaliciaus  in  his  own  and  in  preceding  times.  Of 
the  eight  books  of  the  * Mathematical  Collections,'  the  first 
and  about  one  half  of  tho  second  are  presumed  to  be  lost ; 
(he  rest  have  reac  hed  the  present  time,  though  with  many 
impcricctiuns,  and  in  some  passages  so  mutilated  that  the 
meaning  cannot  bc  ceriainly  determined.  The  original 
Greek,  except  some  shoit  cxlraris,  has  never  been  punted  ; 
and  ihc  only  translutiim  of  it,  which  is  by  Commandine, 
was  first  pubUnhed  at  Pesaroin  168S;  and  another  edition, 
with  little  variation  or  iuipruveiuent,  was  printed  in  )660 
at  Rolo^na.  This  translation  is  accompanied  with  a rom- 
meiilary,  often  tedious,  and  in  some  places  defective ; but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  valuablo.  from  the  expla- 
nation which  it  Contains  of  some  difllculties,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  many  errors  in  Iho  niaiiu!?rripi  used  bvConimim- 
dme,  ami  which  pervade  all  the  niamiscripis  of  Pappus  that 
have  hiihurlu  bwii  examined.  Fiom  (Jommnndine’s  mumier 
of  referring  to  the  Greek,  it  appears  that  ho  had  only  uiie 
roanu^ciipt  for  his  guide.  He  died  before  the  work  had 
received  his  last  corrections,  and  no  aeixiunl  is  given  uf  the 
history  or  chat ucier  uf  (lie  manuscript  which  he  follow e<L 
From  a family  dispute  between  two  suns-in-law.  the  publi- 
cation was  suspended  fur  some  time  ufior  his  death ; and  at 
length,  hy  the  niuniflcciiceof  hi*  |vairon,  the  duke  of  lirbino, 
the  translation  was  printed,  but  confessedly  without  auv  cor- 
rcciiun  whatever  of  the  errors  or  omisnions  in  the  unfirusheil 
work  of  CommaiuHno.  In  this  slate  however  it  was  a very 
intere»ting  comiminit^tion  to  the  mathematicians  of  that 
age,  and  almost  immediately  excited  the  greatest  interest 
and  utteutiim  towards  the  Greek  geometry. 

Tlic  two  first  books  of  Pappus  are  not  in  Cilommandine'a 
translation,  from  their  not  being  found  in  any  of  (he  MSS. 
to  which  he  had  across ; but  a portion  of  the  second  buuk 
was  afterwards  found  in  a MS.  in  the  Saviliaii  Library  at 
O.xibrd,  and  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  1688,  witha  I^aiin 
translation,  and  valuable  notes  explanatoiy  of  the  Greek 
ariihmctic.  From  this  remaining  frai;men(,it  isrcaaonably 
conjectured  by  Dr.  WallU  that  these  two  btiuks  reiateil 
solely  to  that  arithmetic;  and  itienco  he  infer*  that  the 
lotiauf  them  is  not  grcaily  to  ho  lamenlod : the  w hole  object 
of  the  scc.md  book  apiwais  to  bo  ei^uiralent  to  what  is  now 
ruiisidered  as  a very  simple  proposition,  vix.  that  the  multi- 
plication of  any  numbers,  all  or  any  of  which  liavo  cyphers 
annexed,  may  be  performed  by  tnuUiplving  these  numbers 
without  the  cyphers,  and  then  adding  all  the  cyphers  to  tho 
product.  The  first  book  wi|s  probably  employeu  about  tho 
simple  operations  of  the  adaiiion  and  subtraciioii  of  num- 
bers. Tho  third  book  contains  geometrical  problem*  both 
linear  and  solid.  The  fourth  contains  theorems  of  plain, 
solid,  and  linear  classes  of  propositions.  The  fifth  treats 
principally  of  iaoperimeincal  figmes.  The  sixth  is  cm- 
plovod  chietly  in  explaunngand  ronecting  some  prupc^iious 
of  i'heod'jsius  and  some  other  autient  writers,  in  treatises 
on  spherics.  The  seveiilh  book  is  entirely  on  tho  anticnt 
analysis.  'Hie  eighth  and  lost  book  is  entirely  on  me- 
chanics ; but  though  a riiriou*  doruinent  of  the  state  of  that 
branch  of  science  in  the  lime  of  Pap]>us,  yet,  from  the 
great  improvement  both  in  the  theory  and  praciico  of 
mechanics  in  modern  times,  it  is  cu!nt>arulivoly  of  littlu 
value. 

(Dr.  Trail'*  Li/e  of  Simson;  Suida<.  in  voc.  ‘Vos-iu*  tie 
Chrunulotfi^  Maihemaiicnruin  i*  ami  Mon/ttrf/t,  tutu,  i.) 

PAPPCS  is  a peculiar  Ibrm  assumw!  by  the<'ulvx  of 
certain  Uowors  chielly  of  the  natural  order  G(>inpi»itn\ 
Owing  apparently  lo  tho  want  of  sutlicieiU  space  uiid  light 
in  which  to  grow  larger,  tlio  calyx  of  such  plant.*  ulwov* 
remains  in  a rudimentary  comhtioii,  siuneiime*  lieing  u 
mere  rim,  but  more  frequently  expanded  into  scaly  bn*tly 
batrt,  or  siinilnr  process**,  which  are  in  mo?>t  in'^tancos  co- 
lourlc-s.  Tile  dotrn  of  (he  Dandelion  is  a familiar  lustanco 
uf  pappus  in  a stale  of  beautiful  divUum  resembling  fine 
feat  hers, 

PA'PUA.  commonly  calh-d  New  Guiiien,  is  an  island  of 
great  extent,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  ludmn  and 
Pocifio  Oceans.  It  is  srparatorl  by  Torres  Stiail  from 
the  uui'lhciu  cxucmitv  of  AusUalia;  by  tho  Slioit  of 
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Oilhwa  from  the  amall  inland  of  Sallawatty,  vliirli  liei* 
farther  west ; and  by  D.mipier’s  Slrail  fmin  K’cw  liritnin. 
which  ia  to  the  cast  of  it.  It  e\temU  from  I(>°  S.  lat. 
nearly  to  tlio  cuuat  >i'.  The  iai>»t  southern  fxnni.  Cape 
Kodner.  is  in  Inca'S,  lat.,  und  the  moat  nurtlicrn  p»iut, 
C.ipu  6ood  Iloiie,  in  0®  ly'S.  lat.  From  west  to  east  it 
c\;i  ’rU  bclwtHMi  130®  and  148’  3ti'  E.  hmg. ; the  roost 
wcitcrn  point,  Capo  Snln,  on  Gallowa  Strait,  is  in  130®  2' 
E.  lung.,  imd  the  most  western.  Cape  Rodney,  in  3i/  E. 
1 >ng.  Its  length,  from  caat-south-east  tuwest-noriU-wcst,  i.s 
itra.Iy  l.'tuti  miles.  Its  width  varies  between  50U  and  Id 
miles.  Thu  ma.n  body  of  iho  i:«land.  ea»t  of  E.  lon;^.. 
ci'nsti'utes  a vaat  extent  of  continuous  land,  with  a project* 
iiij  [icniiutila  at  Us  aastcrii  extremity,  but  butween  I3a° 
Dili  I.U®  E.  lung,  a wide  and  open  bay  enters  deeply  into 
tlic  hind.  Th  s bay,  callc<l  Gtielwink,  or  (treat  Bay,  is 
l•eilfly  v'«o  miles  wido  at  iu  entrance,  in  which  some  islands 
of  roiivider.iblo  extent  are  situatod,  and  penetrates  about 
'JUO  miles  southward  into  the  bo<ly  of  the  island.  The 
siuiheni  extremity  of  this  bayii  sepaiatcd  from  t lie  Molucca 
Sea  by  an  isthmus  only  about  18  miles  wide.  That  part  of 
the  iaiand  which  is  west  of  this  isthmus  greatly  resembles 
in  form  the  i»laiids  of  Celebes  and  GiUdo,  consisting  of  a 
projecting  peninsula  and  deep  inlets.  Thu  largest  of  the 
tiiUls  is  .MacCIuur’s  Bay,  which  is  upward  of  luu  miles 
lung.  According  to  a rough  estimate,  thusuifaoe  of  the 
i>luml  is  2t(i,0Ud  K{uare  mileii,  or  about  55,UUU  square 
liiilus  more  than  the  area  of  Franre. 

Thu  surface  and  soil  of  this  island  are  only  known  so  far 
av  they  have  been  seen  by  navigators  who  have  sailed 
along  the  coast.  Tiicre  are  few  places  on  which  Eurojuwns 
havu  latidod,  and  in  no  piucc  have  Hicy  penetrated  more 
than  a few  milee  inland.  Tlic  suuih-eastern  peninmla, 
which  tci'iuinales  with  Capo  Rodney,  is  furiuwl  by  a cuti* 
tiiiuuus  rhaiii  of  high  Lulls,  and.  so  far  as  wo  know,  a bitth 
and  niounuxinous  country  extends  along  the  not  them  shores 
of  the  ialand;  tlie  ascent  of  the  mountains  howover  is  in 
gciu‘i'.il  gradual,  and  (hough  in  several  places  they  attain  a 
considerable  elevation,  as  Mount  Arfack,  south  of  l>ory  Har- 
bour, none  of  ihein  appear  to  rise  to  (bo  anow-imu.  Tho 
declivities  of  thu  niuuuiains  are  generally  cuvererl  with 
wood,  but  these  forests  are  free  from  undorwoixl.  which  is 
railier  a rare  occurrence  between  the  tropics.  Small 
rivers  are  numovouis  ami  there  ore  probably  sonic  larger 
streacus  in  the  wider  part  of  the  island.  In  some  places 
(lie  surface  is  covereil  with  gooil  grass.  ,-\long  the  northern 
coast  tlie  sea  is  deep  enough  to  bo  navigated  by  ibo  largest 
vessels,  and  there  are  a few  apod  barbourH.  At  a dUtaticc 
of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  inis  coast  there  arc  numerous 
islaiifls,  which  seem  to  lie  in  a row.  and  among  which 
several  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Dumpier  noticed  throe  active 
Voice  II  oes. 

Along  the  soutbern  ahorcs,  the  country  west  of  the  Utb- 
mus  ia  likewise  mountainous,  and  the  coast  ratlier  high  and 
rocky,  hut  it  does  not  ri^o  to  any  considerable  elevation  on 
the  shores  of  MucCluer’a  Bay.  The  isthmus  itself  is 
furmerl  by  a chain  of  high  hills.  East  of  the  isthmus,  as 
far  as  Cape  Buro  (135*  £ long,  and  4*  S.  laL),  the^moun- 
tains  advance  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  can  bo  navi- 
gated by  large  vessoU.  Capo  Buro  rises  to  u greet  height 
close  to  the  sea ; but  east  of  ihU  promontory  the  mountains 
recede  farther  inland.  They  are  visible  from  the  sea  as  far  east 
as  13t>*  E.  long.,  but  appear  to  be  a groat  distance  from  the 
shore,  which  shows  that  they  must  attain  a considerable  ele- 
valioii.  Some  navigators  think  that  they  have  observed  snow 
on  them.  No  uiounuina  appear  east  ot' 138*.  Thccountry 
between  the  sea  and  the  roountains,  and  the  whole  country 
east  of  138°  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  very  low,  and 
covered  with  extonsivo  swamps,  but  generally  occupied  by 
lofty  trees.  This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached,  as  it  is 
lined  by  a broad  belt  of  mud-banka.  At  a distance  of  from 
six  to  ton  roilea  the  depth  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  four 
or  five  fathoms,  ,'vnd  it  regularly  decreases  towards  the  land. 
Boats  which  try  to  effect  a landing  stick  fast  in  the  mud  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach.  South  of 
8*  S.  lat.  a wulc  and  low  promontory  projects  into  the  sea, 
between  138®  20’ and  139®  B.  long.  It  is  called  Valsche 
Caap  (Capo  Faltvu),  and  up  to  1836  wa.4  considered  a part  of 
Papua,  but  in  that  year  a Dutch  vessel  discovered  a .strait 
between  it  and  the  loainlaiid  of  Papua,  Tins  strait  is 
calliul  Princess  Marianne  Sirail,  and  the  island,  which  is 
divided  by  it  from  Papua,  has  receivoil  the  name  of  Fredcrik 
Hendrik's  Island.  This  island  is  low  aud  swampy,  but 


covered  witli  trees.  Along  the  low  shores  are  the  mouths 
of  some  consulerablo  rivers.  Four  of  them  oiTvir  between 
136*  and  13<*.  ami  are  named,  from  west  to  ea>it,  ^Vatnuka. 
IJtanala,  Valicho  WackU,  und  Valsrhc  Utanuta.  These 
riveis  are  not  accessible  to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive mud-banks  at  their  mouths. 

Wu  are  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  infemtl  from  its  gcugruphiciii 
}X)sitioii  and  the  nature  of  the  surfaoe. 

The  natural  pruduchons  of  these  islands  arclittle  known. 
The  only  animals  aru  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  winch  are 
rather  plentiful.  Fish  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  inha- 
biianla  of  the  coast  subsist  clnefiy  on  thuni.  Agriculture  is 
limited  to  the  planting  of  two  kinds  of  bread-fruit  trees  und 
c<icmi*nut  palms.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  the 
llaraforas,  arc  said  to  praoiinc  gardening  and  some  sort  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  appear  that  ibo  sagopalm  grows  on 
this  island,  as  tho  Papuas  fetch  .t  from  the  island  of  Way- 
giou.  Nor  are  the  cocoa-nut  palms  numerous.  Lemons, 
iunes,  bamboo,  and  rattans  seem  to  grow  spontaneously. 
Is  is  sup|X)»ed  that  gold  is  found  iu  the  interior. 

/nAu&i/an/s.— Papua  is  inhabited  by  two  or  perhaps  three 
nations.  Akmg  the  coast  of  (ha  wesiern  half  of  the  island 
are  (he  Papuas,  wito  have  received  that  name  f.  cmi  the 
Malaya,  in  which  language  the  wiwd  signifies  ‘ fnszled  hair.* 
They  arc  C(m^idore>)  lo  belong  to  the  same  race  as  iho  in- 
habitants of  Australia,  but  there  Ojqiears  to  bo  some  differ- 
ence between  them  in  the  structure  of  their  bo<lv,  though 
they  agree  in  ibeir  woolly  hair,  and  also  nearly  m colour. 
Thu  PrfDuas  are  rather  stout,  and  n4>t  so  slender  and  short 
as  tho  .Vustraliaus.  Their  uyes  are  small  aud  dark ; tho 
nose  somewhat  curvetl  and  projecting  downwaids;  the 
lips  thick,  tlie  mouth  large,  and  the  lecth  excvediugly 
while.  Though  stouter  then  the  .\ustrAlians.  they  are  noi 
so  stout  as  the  African  negroes.  Though  placed  near  the 
lino,  iliev  do  not  go  entirely  naked.  Thu  men  wear  a thin 
stulT,  niadi' of  (he  fibres  of*  the  cocoa-mii  tree  tied  round 
their  middle  and  he; ween  their  logs;  the  Women  are  drcs-fnl 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  wear  blue  Surat  cloth.  Their 
residences  exhibit  a ({ruater  degree  of  civilization.  Forrest 
found  ill  tho  haibour  of  D>ry,  on  tho  noilhern  exjast,  two 
large  hou-cs  built  on  posts  fixed  several  yards  below  low- 
water  mark;  and  n long  st.'ige,  hkowise  hxod  on  posts, 
wont  from  it  tu  thu  l.'ind  just  above  high-waicr  mark, 
wlulo  another  of  (he  mime  kind  stretched  out  seawsrd. 
This  leneiiicnt  ooiilained  many  flitnilies.  wlio  hvurl  in  cabins 
on  each  side  of  a wide  common  ball  thul  went  through  tho 
midrile  of  ji,  and  had  two  doors  each  opening  to  one  of  tho 
stages.  Tho  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  in  this  leneinonl  and  theudjaceut  cabins, but  iliu 
bachelors  iidiabitcd  a so{>araio  house,  at  >-ome  distance  from 
the  stage,  lying  seaward,  in  deei>er  waier,  and  resting  on 
Ktrongurpost^.  Bvsxles  nsbiiig.  they  carry  on  some  trade  with 
the  Cniiiose.who  visit  the  norihein  coasts,  and  exchange  «>mo 
of  the  goods  obtained  m tl;is  way  for  piovisions  with  (ho 
iluniforas.  Thu  Papuan  seem  to  constUute  a great  num- 
ber of  small  political  societies,  and  to  speak  a variety  of  dia- 
lects, or  p^haps  languages. 

The  Haraforas  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  we.<ilorn  half 
of  the  island,  but  iu  the  eastern  dviirict  ihey  sei.-m  tu  he  iii 
possession  of  the  sliores,  especially  along  the  smiihern  cuast. 
where  the  country  is  low.  Thei  Ine  in  huts,  butli  Iwiuueii 
the  branches  of  high  trees,  to  w hich  accusw  ran  only  be  fiud 
by  a ladder,  whKh  is  drawn  up  during  the  night.  They  arc 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Papuas  by  a lighter  co- 
lour. straight  hair,  and  greater  strength  and  activity  of 
body.  They  are  caiinibaK  znd  no  pemnn  is  puimiitnl  to 
tnarrv  until  he  can  show  the  skull  of  a man  wh>mi  he  lias 
kil>ec!.  In  this  they  resemble  some  tnbes  of  Borneo  and 
tho  Battas  of  Sumatrx  They  seem  to  havo  made  some 
progress  in  agriculture,  and  they  raise  provisions,  auiong 
which  are  plantains  and  kalavansas.  which  they  sell  to  the 
Papuas.  It  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  ditiicult  to  nompre- 
heiid  in  what  relation  they  are  placed  to  the  Papuas. 
Forrest  stales  that  a Harafora.  by  receiving  an  axu  or  chop- 
ping-knife from  n Papua,  makes  his  land  or  his  Ub.iup 
subject  to  a porpolual  tax  of  something,  according  to  agree- 
ment. If  the  llaraflira  looses  the  insirumum,  ne  is  still 
subject  to  tho  lax,  but  ifhe  breaks  itor  wears  it  to  the  back, 
the  Papua  is  obliged  lo  give  him  a now  one,  or  the  lax 
ceases. 

Commerce.— No  European  nation  hag  at  present  any 
commercial  intercourio  with  Papua,  nor,  ai  far  as  we  know 
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has  tliii  Inland  Wn  vUilod  by  European  vc&seU  for  that ! 
purpose.  The  ChincM*  and  the  inhabitant#  of  the  CiTam  ' 
Lant  and  Guram  Islands  apfH.‘ar  to  carry  on  n very  lucrative  \ 
trade,  the  former  on  the  northern  and  the  latter  on  the  . 
Bouih  M-n  coast.  The  Dutch,  who  have  several  iseUlements 
on  ihs  Mulucca  Islands,  and  consider  Papua  as  one  of  their 
possemions,  do  not  permit  their  countrymen  to  trade  to 
rapua,  for  fear  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. in  spite  of  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  it;  hut 
they  give  permission  to  the  Chinese  to  trade  on  the  northern 
coast.  Tlte  Chinese  import  into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially 
chn}iping'knives  and  axes,  blue  and  red  clulhs,  China-  I 
beads,  plates,  basins  of  China  and  other  fiuuilar  articles,  and 
lake  in  return,  slaves,  ombergri-s,  tropang,  lortui#o-shell, 
•mall  pearU.  black  loories.  largo  red  looncs,  binls  of  Para- 
diitc.  and  many  kinds  of  bmls  which  the  Papua#  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  drying.  But  the  princit>al  article  of  export 
is  a bark  called  masuy  bark,  which  is  taken  to  Japan,  where 
the  powder  made  of  it  is  extensively  used  for  rubbing  the 
body.  In  Japan  a pecul  of  this  bark  fetches  lliirty  dollar*. 
The  harbour  of  Dory,  near  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Geelvink.  i#  tho  most  frequented  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Ceram  Lant  ami  the  Guram  Islands  arc  two  small 
groups  lying  south-east  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ceram. 
Thtt  mhahiianu  of  these  islands  are  very  active  and  good 
seamen.  They  traversKi  the  Molucca  and  Java  seas,  and 
go  as  far  as  Sumbawa  and  Ball;  but  their  most  lucrative 
commerce  is  with  Pupuu.  It  U supposed  that  the  decided 
animosity  with  which  the  Papuas  commonly  receive  Eu- 
ro(>ean»  is  chictfy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  notions  instilled  into 
them  by  these  trader>,  w ho  also  use  every  ariifice  to  impress 
on  their  mind  n similar  hatred  against  tho  Bugts  from 
Celebes  and  against  tlie  Cliincbc,  fearing  these  two  nations 
a#  rivals  in  their  cuimiiercial  transactions.  This  commerce 
seems  to  bo  very  extensive,  as  it  is  stated  that  one  village 
or  town  on  the  island  of  Goram,  called  Enckka,  senos 
twenty-five  junks  to  Papua.  They  principally  visit  the 
Bay  of  L»kayic,  Onie,  and  Karrats-Quey:  the  locality 
of  the  two  laot- mentioned  places  is  unknown.  The  cx)>orta 
consist  of  masuv-bark.  nutmegs,  {learU.  trepang.  edible  bird- 
nests.  birds  of  Wradisc,  and  several  utln  r valuable  ariicles.  | 
Kulff.  who  gives  this  list,  docs  nut  mention  tlie  articles  of 
import,  of  which  however  cotton  cloth  and  iron  seem  to  bo 
the  most  iraporlanl ; but  he  add«>  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  wliat  quanliues  of  iIicm*  nrtii'los  are  annually  ex- 

»ned  by  ihe>e  islanders,  and  afierwards  sent  to  Buli  or  , 

.ngap  re,  or  sold  to  the  Chinese  Kcttlod  on  the  Muluccas. 
It  -.eeniH  that  his  re(M>rt  of  this  extensive  irafiic  hai  been 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  Dutch  government  for 
founding  a colony  on  this  coast. 

HfsIory.—TUv  Portuguese  dis4*overe<l  the  western  part 
of  PiipuB  soon  after  they  had  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween 1512  and  1530.  Tlie  Spaniard  Saavedra  visited  it  in 
1520  Several  other  navigator#  discovered  other  parts  of 
the  Const.  Our  cuumryn>an  Dampiur  discovered  tho  strait 
which  divides  the  island  from  New  Britain,  and  leiiled  along 
the  witole  extent  of  its  northern  coast.  In  1/92  MacCiucr 
hiirveied  the  bay  which  bears  Ins  name;  and  m Ih02 
Fimdurs  examined  the  txmntry  adjacent  to  Torres  Strait, 
whicii  was  di-covered  liy  the  Sjiumard  Torn>8  in  160(i.  In 
inoilcrn  times  KuHT,  a Duichmun.  ha#  discovered  and  #ur- 
ve)Ld  the  MUth-western  coast ; and.  as  already  observed,  on 
his  re|)ort  respecting  the  advantageous  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  wiili  this  island,  the  Dutch  govuinmeni  fiiunded 
Q coluny.and  erected,  in  lijab,  a small  fortress  on  a spacious 
bay,  called  by  tho  nativ<?s  Ooroo-Langooroo.  and  by  tho 
Dutch.  Tritons  Bay.  Tho  fortress,  which  is  called  Dubns, 
is  situated  in  .3°  42'  S.  lal.  and  134°  1.5'  E.  long. 

( Fnrresi's  f’nuage  to  AVir  O'lanea  nmi  the  Mulucctis ; Ley- 
den, in  Am'alie^HesearcM^t,  vol.  x. ; Ilelano's  ynyases  ami 
7rfic«7#;  Kolff  # Iteizf  d^tfir  den  Hrinig  Beh'titii'n  Zui- 
dehjkm  Moiuknrht‘n  Archifi^’l  en  langit  de  (iehrfl  (htbe- 
hnuh‘  Znidicfxt  Ku*t  run  Niruu'  Gwincu;  and  Mo'lcra’s 
Vf^rhadi  run  ecne  Rrizf  nnr  en  lavgs  de  Z.uidelijken  If  'eil 
Kust  van  X^iet/rc  iiidrtea  gedaun  in  lb28.) 

PAPY'RUS,  in  botany,  is  a Cyporaceous  acjuatic  plant, 
whose  soft  cellular  flower-stem  affonled  tho  roust  antient 
material  from  which  pai>er  was  prepared.  It  has  a stem 
from  three  to  six  feet  nigh,  with  three  acute  angles,  one  of 
which,  according  to  Bruce,  is  always  op(>osed  to  the  current 
of  the  stream  in  which  it  glows,  as  if  to  break  it*  force.  Its 
leaves  are  long  and  grassy,  with  a sharp  keel.  The  flowers, 
which  are  green,  utu  ptuduevd  iu  very  large  coinpound 


umbels,  with  extremely  numerous  drooping  triangular  slen- 
der radii,  tcrinuiated  by  very  long  filiform  snvolucral  leaves, 
within  which  arc  placed  the  spikes  of  (lowers  each  convi»t- 
ing  uf  from  six  to  thirteca  florets.  It  is  u^ually  regarded 
as  H specie#  of  Cyperus,  and  is  callcil  C.  RijfyruJi ; by  a few 
botanists  it  is  considered  a distinct  genu#,  and  is  named 
Ihpyrus  antiquoTum.  It  is  a very  common  plant  m Abys- 
sinia, Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  met  with  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily;  in  gardens  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  inliabits 
both  stagnant  waters  and  running  streams,  and.  indepen- 
dently of  its  antient  employment  in  the  fabrication  of  ( a{rur, 
has  been  applied  to  other  uses.  The  flowering  stem#  and 
leaves  Were  tw  istc<l  into  ru()cs;  the  roots  are  sweet,  and  have 
been  employed  as  food.  In  Abyssinia  boats  are  constructed 
from  it,  according  to  Bruce.  In  Syria  the  plant  is  called 
Baheer. 

PAPY'RUS  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  plant,  but  also 
of  the  material  which  used  to  be  derived  from  it  fur  writing 
upon ; and  the  written  scrolls  made  of  that  material  which 
have  been  found  in  various  countries  arc  called  papyrL  The 
antienta  employed  for  this  purpose  the  thin  concentric  coats 
or  pellicles  that  surround  the  triangular  stock  of  the  plant, 
those  nearest  the  centre  being  the  best  and  finest ; lliey  cut 
(hem  into  strips  of  a certain  length,  and  placed  them  side 
by  sUle  in  a layer  on  a board,  another  layer  of  the  i!aine 
material  being  pasted  over  it  crosswise,  so  as  to  form  a slu'ct 
of  convenient  thickness,  which,  after  licing  prcsae<l  anddimd 
in  the  Kun,  was  polished  with  a shell  or  other  hard  and  smooth 
substance.  A number  of  these  sluets,  about  twenty  in  gene- 
ral. were  glued  together  to  form  ascapusor  roll.  The  breadth 
of  the  roll  was  determined  by  the  length  of  ihcslips  taken  fr.mt 
the  plant,  the  broadest  being  about  ihirtetMi  fingers’  breadth, 
and  others  ten  ; tho  length  of  the  scapus  or  roll  might  be 
carried  to  almost  anyextent:  some  have  been  found  a#  long 
as  thirty  feet.  The  wnting,  as  in  all  antient  rolls  of  whit- 
ever  material,  is  in  t olumns,  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  tho  roll,  with  a blank  strip  between  (hem.  In  (he 
Kiryplian  papyri,  the  lines  run  in  the  direction  uf  tlie 
length  of  (he  papyrus  for  six  or  eight  inches,  and  when 
the  scrilie  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  papyrus,  he  began  a 
new  page  to  the  left  of  the  first,  leaving  between  tlie  first 
and  second  page  a small  blank  strip,  which  of  course  would 
he  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth  of  the  papyrus.  In  some 
ra-M»  the  pages  arc  divided  by  pcrticndicular  lines  evidently 
drawn  with  a rule.  M’e  know  from  lieroiluius  that  the  Egypt- 
ians wrote  from  right  to  left  like  the  Hebrew#  and  .\iabs, 

! and  this  fart  is  readily  proved  by  the  inspection  of  a jiapyrus. 

■ The  commencement  soineiiuu^  contains  a di  awing  or  certain 
character#  larger  than  tlicrest,rorresponding  to  capital  letters 
in  our  writing;  these  characters  always  stand  at  the  right  ex- 
tremity of  tlio  line.  The  formof  tlicstrokc#  of  many  of  the 
characiors  show.s  clearly  that  in  making  them  the  ha  tuf  passed 
, from  right  to  left.  The  last  line  of  a page,  when  it  is  not 
a complete  line,  terminates  in  such  a wuy  as  to  show  that  it 
commenced  at  the  right  side.  Where  a phrase  or  pcriotl  is 
. nut  completed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  continuation  uf 
I it  is  found  at  the  t<ip  uf  the  next  page  or  Column  to  the  left ; 
I and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  cabc#  this  is  the  contiimauun 
j of  the  incomplete  phrase  or  pettud,  because  tho  two  parts 
(that  at  the  bottom  of  oue  page,  and  that  at  tho  lop  of  the 
^ next)  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  papyus  in  one  continuous 
I series.  1'hc  same  characters  are  often  rocugmsod  at  tho  com- 
moncement  of  (he  difierent  pages,  and  these  imtiulsurvvery 
often  written  in  red  ink.  tSuiueiimes  the  firat  lines  of  the 
pages  arc  exactly  Ihcsiune.  ('The  British  Museum:  Egyptian 
Antiquities,' vul,  li.,  ch.  7,  in  the  Libraty  of  Bntf^tuining 
Kuotcledge.)  A framed  papyrus  (No.  16)  in  the  Egyptian 
room  of  the  British  Museum  u a good  specimen  uf  the  style 
of  writing. 

Bckidcs  the  i^apyri  written  in  tlic  enchorial  or  common 
language,  there  are  others  marked  with  hieroglyphic  or  pic- 
I torial  characters,  and  these  are  generally  divided  by  ruU-d 
lines  into  narrow  coIuium.v  of  one  inch  or  le.'-s  in  breadtli,  in 
which  tho  symbols  arc  placed  one  under  unutlivr,  and  the 
i columns  arc  arranged  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  enchorial 
writing. 

^tany  papyri  wriiUm  in  Greek  have  also  been  found  in 
Egypt,  some  of  which  are  interesting  ns  being  the  oldest 
written  records  of  any  language  that  is  understood  in  uur 
times.  Tliu  Greek  papyrus  of  Kir.  Grey,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  pnrbablyoi  ii.c.  135,  and  contains  ilu>  iran»lsUun 
of  a deed  of  sale,  the  text  of  which,  in  enci)i»riul  chaiucters,  is 
on  a papyrus  at  Paris;  and  another  copy,  likewise  tu  enchorial 
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dimeters,  was  brought  to  Berlin  from  Egy;it,  by  General  von 
MlnutolL  The  irleulity  of  the  three  is  |nwc<l  by  their  having 
the  same  regUiry  oil  them  in  Greek.  An  Englii>h  lran;^ialiun 
of  Iho  Greek  papyruK  19  given  in  the  above  ouoted  chapter  of 
the  ‘ Egyptian  Antiquities.’  with  the  text  in  the  appendix,  and 
likewise  a translation  of  a Greek  pap>rusfrom  Thebes, con* 
tainiii';  another  deed  of  sale,  daleti  in  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
and  Ptolemy  her  son,  about  106  h c. 

The  Egyptian  museum  at  Ix'vden  contains  ono  hundred  I 
and  forty-seven  papyri,  some  in  Greek,  others  in  enchorial, 
some  in  hieroglyphic  chanictors,  and  some  bilingual. 

There  is  among  the  Vatican  papyn  a specimen  written  in 
the  enchorial  or  common  characters,  on  which  Cliarapollion 
finds  a dale,  expressing  the  twelfth  year  of  Psamnictichus, 
li  e.  6411.  Several  papyrus  rolls  of  the  ageof  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  are  said  to  be  in  the  coUectioas  of  Paris  and 
Turin. 

Wc  hare  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (v.  58),  that 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a ma* 
tcrial  for  writing  long  iHifuic  his  time.  He  calls  it  byblos, 
from  the  Kgvptiun  name  of  the  papyrus  plant,  from  which 
perhaps  the  Greek  name  * hiblion,'  for  book,  has  been  do- 
riverl.  Tliere  was  a town  in  the  Della  called  Byblus.  ‘ The 
byblos,’  says  Hero<lotus,  * annually  springs  up;  after  it  is 
plucked  from  the  marshes,  the  top  is  cut  off  and  i‘onverted 
tn  a different  use  from  the  other  parts.  The  bottom  part 
that  is  left,  to  the  length  of  about  one  foot  and  a half,  they 
sell  as  an  eatable  commodity.’  And  in  other  passages  ho 
notices  incidentally  the  uses  to  which  the  top  part  was 
turned.  * The  priests  wear  shoes  made  of  the  byblos ; the 
sails  of  the  Egyptian  boats  are  made  of  byblos ; the  priests 
read  to  me  out  of  a byblos  roll  the  names  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  kings.'  With  the  possession  of  Egypt  by 
the  Greeks  the  u<ie  of  papyrus  increased,  and  was  for  many 
centuries  an  important  branch  of  export  from  that  country ; 
and  although  Imen,  parchment,  and  other  kinds  of  writing 
materials  were  used,  we  may  infer  from  passages  in  antient 
authors  that  none  was  in  so  great  demand  as  papyrus.  The 
vast  quantity  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum  proves  the 
extensive  use  of  it  in  Italy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century  Cassiodorus  (xi.,  Ep.  38),  in  one  of  his  letters, 
congratulated  the  world  on  the  abolition  by  king  Theodoric 
of  the  high  duty  on  imported  papyrus ; and  speaks  in  ani- 
mated terms  of  the  usefulness  and  general  use  of  that 
material.  Papyrus  continued  to  be  used  in  Italy  till  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  cotton  paper  introduced  from  Asia.  There  is  a papyrus 
at  Ravenna,  of  the  twelflh  century,  containing  a brief  of  pope 
Paschal  11.  in  favour  of  that  archiopiscopal  see. 

The  Egyptian  papyri  found  in  rolls  under  the  swatbings 
of  mummies  are  often  in  a good  state  of  preserv'ation,  but 
require  great  rare  in  honking  and  unrolling  them,  being 
very  dry  and  brittle  to  the  touch.  M.  Joroard  (Ducription 
de  PEgyjjie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  119)  gives  useful  directions  concern* 
ing  the  method  for  unrolling  them.  Papyrus  rolls  are  also 
found  in  earthen  vessels.  The  colour  of  the  papyrus  is  a 
brownish  yellow,  and  the  characters  and  the  arawings  arc 
in  general  perfectly  legible;  in  some  s|)«cimons  the  writing 
is  of  a good  clear  black.  A papyrus*book  made  of  sheets  of 
papyrus  sewed  together  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Dr. 
ilogg,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  MS.  is  a 
corn',  in  Greek,  of  part  of  tho  Psalms  of  David. 

The  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum  arc  burnt  almost  to 
cinders ; and  after  all  tho  trouble  which  has  been  taken,  and 
tho  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  unrolling  nnd 
deciphering  many  of  them,  littlo  or  nothing  has  been  found 
worthy  of  the  pains.  Tlicy  consist  chiedy  of  Greek  sophists 
and  rhetoricians,  works  on  music,  medicine,  and  the  arts, 
and  some  on  natural  nnd  moral  philosophy,  &c.  None  of 
the  lost  historical  works  or  fragments  have  boon  discovered 
among  them.  The  work,  ‘ llcrculancnsium  Voluminum 
qua*  supersunt,’  published  at  Naples,  the  last  volumo  of 
wliicli  appeared  in  1827,  contains  tho  text  of  the  dcciphcrwl 
]>apyri.  Many  other  Greek  and  ].Atin  papyri  of  various 
aues  arc  scaticreil  about  the  various  libraries  and  museums 
of  Euro|M*. 

The  papyrus  roed  has  become  scarce  in  Egypt;  but  it  is 
dc»cri>)ed  as  still  existing  about  the  lake  Menznleh,  near 
Damiat.  Tlioro  is  a Sicilian  water-plant  resembling  the 
papyrus,  which  is  found  in  tho  Aitapus  near  Syracuso,  from 
which  some  samples  of  paper  have  been  manufactured  in 
recent  times,  according  to  the  antient  method  for  preparing 
papyrus,  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiii,  11, 12). 


Tho  name  for  paper  in  the  Spanish.  French.  German,  and 
English  languages  is  derived  from  that  of  jKipyrus.  whilst 
the  Italian  has  rolammi  tho  Latin  word  * clmrta,*  which  was 
used  for  parchment  and  other  materials  for  writing. 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE.  [Exckangb.1 

PAR  VAGUM.  [Br.vin.] 

PARA',  or,  with  its  full  title,  Santa  ^faria  HeUm 
do  Gram  Rtrd,  is  a town  in  Brazil,  in  1®  Ih'  S.  lat.  and 
48®  22^  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  tho  eastern  banks  of  a whIo 
river,  which  is  formed  by  tho  eontluenco  of  tho  river  Tocan- 
tins with  the  Tagitmru,  or  souihcrn  arm  of  Iho  Ainazonav, 
and  is  called  Rio  do  Pari.  Opposite  the  town  the  liu-r  is 
about  seven  miles  wide,  and  this  may  bo  considered  as  its 
mean  width  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of  more  than  seventy 
miles.  Tliis  extensive  sheet  of  water  contains  nuraorousiow 
and  woody  islands,  many  of  w hich  are  connected  with  one 
I another  bv  banks  of  mud,  with  only  n few  feet  of  water  on 
; them.  Tho  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of 
no  considerable  width.  Tho  approach  of  vesi^elH  to  the  town 
is  accordingly  rather  diflicult  and  tedious.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town  is  tho  Rio  Guami,  a considerable  stream, 
which  joins  tho  Rio  do  Pari  by  n westerly  course,  Tho 
streets  of  Pari  arc  wide  and  straight,  and  intersect  ono 
another  at  right  angles.  Tho  houses  are  chicHy  built  of 
stone,  but  not  high,  consisting  rarelv  of  more  than  two 
floors  and  frequently  of  only  one.  They  are  only  white- 
washed, and  frequently  without  glass  windows.  The  cathe- 
dral is  large  and  has  a fine  appearance.  The  best  edifice  in 
the  town  is  tho  College  of  the  Jesuits,  now  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Pari:  apart  of  tho  building  is  occupied  by 
the  college,  in  which  young  persons  study  divinity.  The 
church  contiguous  to  the  culicge  has  been  couveried  into 
an  hospital.  The  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  custom- 
house are  also  good  buildings. 

In  1S20  the  population  was  c.stimnted  at  24,500,  and  it 
has  probably  increased  since  that  time.  It  consists  of  a 
cunsiderabie  number  of  creoles  and  a larger  number  of 
aborigines,  the  number  of  negroes  being  mitrh  U-ss  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  seaports  of  Brazil.  Tho  Indians  arc 
occupied  DB  menial  servants,  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  porters, 
but  they  do  not  exercise  trades. 

Tho  commerce  of  Pari  is  considerable  and  increasing.  Tho 
exports  consist  of  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
vanilla,  copaiba,  pitch,  copal,  fustic,  timber,  wood  for 
cabinet-work,  tobacco,  ropes  made  from  the  fibres  of  palm- 
trees,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  mamlioc,  starch,  Indiun-rubber,  po- 
churim-beauB,  tonquin-bcans,  tamarinds,  Cassia  caryuphyl- 
Iuta.indigo,arnotlo,  and  Brazil  nuts.  To  these  must  be  addo<l 
hides,  horns,  and  horses:  the  horses  arc  exported  lu  the 
English  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  Barbadoes. 
The  latter  articles  are  supplied  by  the  island  of  Ma- 
rajo,  which  lies  imposite  tho  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  do  Paril.  Only  the  sugar,  rum.  molasses,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  Indian-rubher  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towrn;  tho  other  articles  arc  brought  from  the  countries 
on  both  sides  of  tho  Amazonas,  and  frequently  from  a dis- 
tance of  A thousand  miles  and  more.  Para  sends  several 
articles  of  European  manufacture  by  way  of  tho  Amazonas 
and  Rio  Tapayos  to  the  western  interior  province  of  Matlo 
Grosso,  from  which  it  receivu.i  gold  in  exchange.  Toward.s 
the  oiul  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
plant to  (ho  vicinity  of  this  town  cinnamon-trees,  clove- 
trees,  and  nutmcg-trccs,  and  though  the  plantations  were 
afterwards  neglected,  they  still  exist,  and  supply  small 
quantities  of  those  articles  for  exportation. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1616  by  Francisco  Caldeyra. 
At  first  its  growth  was  slow,  but  since  the  middle  of  tho  last 
century,  when  Pombal  formed  a just  notion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Amazonas,  ho 
favourwl  this  town,  and  it  prospered  occoidiiigly.  From 
that  time  to  1836  tho  town  increased  rather  rapidly.  In 
1636  its  prosperity  was  checked  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  of  the  province,  who  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  kept  it  for  about  six  months:  hut  at  present  it  has 
nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  disastrous  event. 

(Spix  and  Marlins,  Beiie  in  Hraiilien ; Smyth  nml 
Lowe’s  Jmrnfy fr>mi  Lima  to  Pard.) 

PARABLE  (iropa^oXii,  ‘a  comparison  or  similitude’)  is 
defined  hy  Bi.<ihop  Lowth  as  ‘ a continued  narrative  of  a fic- 
titious event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of 
some  imnortani  trulh.^  x.)  It  is  a spe<-ies  of 

fable,  aim  dinbrv  from  the  apvlouue  by  narial*tig  events 
which,  though  fictitious,  aio  nut  im^iossible  to  have  hap* 
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pencil.  [Pauls  ] This  mivie  of  inttrucilon  U of  qrral  nn-  j 
tiquity,  especially  nTDt>n^  Ibe  eostersi  nations.  In  the  Old 
Tc*t0mcnt  we  liavc  examples  of  it  in  the  parable  of  Nathan  j 
to  David  (*2  Sam.,  xii-  l-'Jj,  in  that  of  the  womim  of  Tekouh  j 
(2  Sam.,  xiv.  1-13),  and  repeatedly  in  the  writings  uf  tlic  I 
prophcu(/r.,v.  17;  xvi..  xix.,xxxlu.,  ).  TIio  | 

parable  of  Jothain,  vrhicli  is  often  spokcit  of  as  the  roost 
antient  parable  in  oxistcnco  ix.  7-15),  is  pro- 

perly an  apologue.  In  the  New  Testament  parables  form 
a most  marked  feature  of  our  Saviour’s  teaching.  (Scmj 
the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.)  LoMth  lays 
down  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a parahlo,  that  tho  image 
must  ho  well  known  anti  applicable  to  tho  subject,  atul 
its  meaning  clear  and  definite;  it  must  bo  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  itself;  all  its  parts  and  appt'udagcs  must  be 
perspicoous  ami  pertinent;  and  the  litcial  niusi  never  be 
cutifounded  with  tlw  motnphorical  sense. 

Many  of  the  Scripture  parables  are  accompanied  by  an 
explanation,  which,  of  course,  fi.xes  the  sense.  Where  this 
is  not  tho  cose,  the  intcndeil  meaning  must  he  galhcrcil 
from  a consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  ]>arable 
itself,  the  contetl  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  utteicd. 

llt-sides  its  usual  signification,  this  word  is  employed  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  follow  inc  sen-os  • — a proverb,  a famous 
sayine,  a thing  daiklyor  figurativciv  expresaod,  and  a visible 
lyiv  or  embU-m. 

PAR.'X'BOLA.  Tlic  probable  origin  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  coinc  sections,  may  l>e  seen  in  Uf.CT- 
ANOLR.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Conic  Skctions 
[Ellipsk  and  Hvpurboi.vI,  we  sh.aU  here  give  a smali  col- 
locti'in  of  the  most  remarkable  pn'pcrlies  of  this  curve. 


1.  Let  a point  P move  in  such  a way  that  its  distance  SP 
from  a fixei)  point  8 is  always  the  same  as  its  perpendicular 
distance  PM  from  a given  lino  ML.  This  point  r describes 
what  is  called  a parabola. 

2.  The  lino  LS,  perpendicular  to  I.M,  produced,  is  the 
or  prinei|Ml  diameter ; and  any  lino  PV  parallel  to  it 

is  called  a diatneigr.  The  point  S is  tho./brur,  and  the  lino 
LM  the  directrix.  The  ordinate  SK  drawn  through  the 
focus  is  called  the  iemi-latu^-recium,  and  doulile  of  it  is  the 
tatuM  rfcUtm.  Tho  same  phram;  is  used  for  the  ordinate 
drawn  through  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 

3.  S.\  is  equal  to  AU  and  SK  to  twice  AS. 

■I.  Ifan  ellipso  be  described  with  the  vertex  A and  the 
focus  S,  the  further  tlie  centre  is  from  the  point  8,  the  more 
nearly  will  the  part  ufthe  ellipse  which  falls  within  a given 
ordinate  PN  coincide  with  llie  corresponding  part  of  the 
par.iboIa:  and  tho  same  of  an  hv]>urbo]a  drawn  with  the 
vertex  A and  focus  8.  And  a pnraliula  may  be  considered 
as  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with  a given  focal  distance  AS, 
and  a centre  at  an  infinite  distance. 

5.  The  tangent  I*T  bi-ccls  tho  angle  MPS,  and  SP  is 
equal  to  ST,  and  AN  to  AT.  The  line  SY  drawn  perjien- 
dicular  to  the  langnii  from  the  focus  always  meets' PT  m a 
point  of  tho- tangent  drawn  through  A. 

6.  If  PG  bo  drawn  perpendicular  to  l*T,  then  SP  is 
equal  to  SG,  and  NG  is  always  equal  to  twice  AS. 


7.  The  square  on  PN  in  equal  to  four  limes  the  reotanglo 
under  AN  and  AS. 

8.  Tho  area  ANP  is  two-tliir«U  of  NZ,  the  lecUngW 
under  AN  and  NP. 

9.  If  QQ'  be  drawn  parallel  to  PT  through  any  point  V 
of  the  diameter  PV,  QQ'  is  bisected  in  V,  and  the  square  on 
UV'^  is  equal  to  four  times  the  rectangle  under  SP  and 
PV. 

10.  The  square  on  SY  is  equal  to  tho  rectangle  under  AS 
and  SP. 

In  applied  mathematics  the  narabola  was  formerly  of 
great  importance,  both  as  being  the  curve  in  which  aeomet 
was  supposed  to  move,  and  as  that  in  which  a cannon-ball 
or  other  projectile  would  move  were  it  not  for  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  as  the  apptuximaiioii 
to  the  oluiigatcd  ellipse  in  which  a comet  inuvos.  Fur  the 
rauio  accurate  invustigationswhich  detlucc  the  real  palhofa 
pmjeclilc,  see  Gunnxky. 

P.VHABOLOID.  The  simplest  forro  of  this  surface  is 
the  (larabul'ml  of  revolution,  mode  by  the  revolution  of  a 
parabola  about  its  axis.  For  the  other  meanings  uf  tho 
term,  see  Stnip.vCRt  or  thb  Secokd  Deorsr. 

PARACE'LSLS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a very 
cxtraonlmary  prson,  who  called  himself  by  the  compound 
andhigh-suuiuiing  appellation  PiiiLEPrus  AVrbolvs  Ttiao- 
ritRAHTUS  P.VlUCRLSt'S  BoUUAST,  AU  HuHBNHXISt:  to 
which  is  soiuctitues  addotl  the  epithet  J£remita.  (if  alt 
these  names  it  is  ditficuU  to  say  which,  if  any.  rcallv  bo- 
longt-il  to  him;  for  tliuugh  be  seems  to  linvo  liked  Theo~ 
phraslus  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  somctiiuus  (as 
in  bid  Will  and  his  letter  to  Erasmus)  called  himself  by  that 
alone,  and  though  he  ssys,  in  his  book  calleil  I^xrugrunuoi, 
*Et  Nature  ot  Baptismatis  jure  Hieopbrnstus  nomiuor,' 
still  bo  was  wont  to  pay  so  little  regard  to  truth,  either  tn 
his  words  or  actions,  that  ho  cannot  iiafely  be  believed  oven 
in  such  a trifle  as  tins.  The  pbee  of  his  birth  is  tn^ually 
uncertain,  but  he  is  geaerally  supponed  to  liave  been  burn  in 
1493,  at  Kinsiedeln  in  the  canton  of  Sehwy  s,  the  Latin  name 
' of  which,  * Helvetia  Kremus*  caused  him  to  be  someiimcs 
called  * Kremita.'  (8e«  however  Haller,  BiiJioth.  Medic. 

: /Vo4'/.,tom.ii.)  il  is  falhcrwasaphysician,  and  instructed  him 
: in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine : he  was  never  regularly 
' educated,  and  he  confesses  himself  that  he  was  not  fund  uf 
books  and  had  a horror  of  languages,  insomucli  that  at  one 
time  he  did  not  open  a book  for  ten  years  together.  This  is 
, quite  confinue<l  by  the  internal  tusiimuny  of  his  writings, 
which  are  as  uoinielligible  from  their  stylo  as  their  sub- 
stance. He  soon  commenced  a wandering  life,  ond  spent 
some  years  in  travelling  over  almost  all  Europe  and  proba- 
bly several  parts  of  Asia  and  Athca.  He  had  a must  ardent 
desire  for  information  of  all  sorts,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  it ; but  he  seems  to  have  exorcised  very 
little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  bis  informants,  and  to  luivo 
consulted  conjurors,  old  women,  and  i)uacks  of  every  de- 
scripiiou,  quite  as  much  os  physicians  and  philosopborB. 
Tire  most  valuable  acquisition  that  ho  made  in  bis  travels 
was  an  acquaintance  with  metallic  chemistry,  by  raeans  of 
which  be  was  enabled  to  perform  several  wunderful  cures, 
aud  thereby  laid  the  fuundaiion  uf  his  fame.  In  1526  he  was 
chocen  to  professurof  medicine  and  natural  philo«upby 
at  Basel,  and  cummenoed  his  euurse  of  lectunw  by  lighting 
some  sulphur  in  a Uraxen  chafing-dish,  and  thun  threw 
intu  the  flume  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  exclaiming 
‘ 8ic  VOS  ardebilis  in  gehennS.'  He  lectured  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  German,  which,  together  with  his  sin- 
gular manners  and  the  iiuvelty  of  his  opinions,  rendered 
him  extremely  popular.  In  consequence  however  of  a dis- 
pute with  the  maipstratcs  nhout  tho  amount  of  a fee  which 
he  demandud  of  one  of  ibo  canons,  ho  leA  Basel  in  about 
a year,  and  recommenced  his  wandering  life.  He  seldom 
stayed  long  in  ono  place,  but  lived  chiefly  in  taverns,  whei<» 
he  scarcely  ever  took  otT  his  ckiihes  by  day  or  night:  and 
though  ho  had  hitherto  lived  a very  lomporalo  life,  and 
taken  nothing  but  water,  he  now  spent  whole  nights  in 
drinking  With  the  lowest  comjiany.  He  still  niamtaiiu'il 
his  reputation  by  occasionally  etlccting  some  extraordinary 
cures  by  means  of  his  powerful  medicines,  but  his  failures 
were  equally  conspicuous.  At  lost,  after  passing  through 
many  virissiiudes.  tho  Ivossted  possessor  of  iho  philusoplioi’s 
stone  and  tho  elixir  of  life  diod  in  groat  poverty  in  15-11,  at 
SuUburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

A^  might  be  expected,  Paracelsus  has  been  as  nmeh  ex- 
tolled bv  bis  odiniiers  as  he  was  despised  and  abusoil  by  hia 
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enemies.  With  respoet  to  1j  is  mortvl  and  ruligioua  character, 
there  K-vrasto  have  been  nolliinc  to  admire:  he  was  totally 
destitute  of  piety,  and  hia  theoTut'ical  o]iinions  (if  they  de- 
serve to  be  called  such)  were  a confused  mixture  of  infidelity, 
heresy,  and  ah>urdity : in  (gluttony  and  drunkenness,  in  UinR 
and  charlatanism,  in  vanity  and  arrogance,  he  has  been 
seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  If  any  one  is  inclined 
to  think  this  judgment  of  him  too  harsh  and  severe,  he  will 
(Irul  it  abundantly  condrmetl  by  the  passages  quoted  from 
Ills  own  writing  and  those  of  !iis  personal  acqnaintances 
by  Le  CIcrc,  in  llie  Appendix  to  his*  Hist  do  ladled.’  His 
intellectual  talents  ami  acquirements  are  nut  much  more 
deserving  of  respect;  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  fully, 
he  must  be  considered— I.  as  a chemist;  2,  as  a physician; 
and  3.  os  a philosopher.  I.  Asa  chemist  (though  probably 
the  ablest  of  his  time),  he  fulls  far  short  uf  bis  predecessor 
Uflsil  Valentine.  *Ilis  original  discoveries.’  says  Brando, 
in  his  'Manual  of  Chemistry,’  'are  few  and  unimportant, 
ami  ins  great  merit  lies  in  the  boldness  ami  assiduity  which 
he  displayed  in  introducing  chemical  preparations  into  the 
Muteria  Medico^  and  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
Gsicnical  physicians  against  the  productions  of  the  labora- 
tory. Hut  though  we  can  flx  upon  no  particular  dii‘Covery 
on  nhich  to  found  his  merits  as  a chemist,  ami  though  his 
writings  arc  deficient  in  the  acumen  and  knowledge  di*>pla)ed 
by  several  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  siicec-sor*, 
it  is  undeniable  that  he  gavea  most  important  turn  luplmr- 
maeeutical  chemistry,  and  calomel,  with  a variety  of  mer- 
curial am!  antiraonial  preparations,  as  likewise  (mium,  came 
into  general  use.’  He  prclemled  (as  was  hin(e<l  above)  to 
jiossfss  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  slono  and  the  elixir 
uf  life,  besides  s-arious  other  jireparations  called  by  strange 
and  poni|>ou8  names,  such  ns  ‘the  Quintessence,’  ’the  Ar- 
canum of  V’itriol,’  ‘Atoth.’  &c;  the  composition  of  his 
*J.audanuni’  he  is  suppose<l  never  to  have  n^vcaled,  and  in 
the  short  dictionary  at  the  end  of  his  works  wc  are  merely 
told  that  ‘ Laudanum  Tlieophr.  ParaceUiest  medicina  laude 
digna.  ex  duubus  tantum  rebus  constans,  quibus  excelleii- 
tiores  in  raundo  reperiri  ncqueuni,  qu3  morbos  oinnes  fere 
curabat.*  2.  As  a pliystcian  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
scientido  skill ; and  though  his  epitaph  declares  that  * Lo- 
p:am,  Podagram,  Ilydropisim,  aliaque  insanabilia  corporis 
eontagia  mirifick  arte  sustuUt.’ wo  nro  told  on  the  other 
hand  that  * he  killed  many  of  his  patients,  or  at  least  made 
them  worse  than  they  woro  before.’  (Libavius,  Hist.  Ihri'ic. 
AmtiwI'l.,  quoted  by  Lo  Clerc.)  His  medical  writings  are 
fullcithur  uf  credulity  or  imposture.  11c  savs  that  it  is 
possible  for  a man  alone  to  create  a living  child  resembling 
m every  respect  those  born  of  women,  only  much  smaller, 
and  he  gives  directions  for  doing  so,  too  absurd  aiid  indecent 
to  be  quoted.  He  explains  minutely  the  analogy  which  ho 
supp>*.ea  to  exist  between  tho  Macrocotmua,  or  extenial 
woild.  and  the  Mia-ocosmua,  or  human  body,  and  savs  that 
every  physician  ought  to  be  able  toiKiint  out  in  man  the  cast 
and  west,  the  signs  of  the  zinlmc,  &c.  < Purogranum,  Tract. 
'J. ) He  says  tiral  the  human  body  consists  of  notlting  but  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt.  lib.  i.)  Ho  professes 

his  ludiuf  in  magic  (thougli  in  this  he  was  not  more  credu- 
lous than  his  contemporaries),  and  boastsuf  having  received 
lellers  from  Galen,  and  of  having  disputed  with  Avicenna  in 
tho  vestibule  of  the  infernal  regions.  ( Pra?f.) 
Sum©  of  his  most  remarkable  cures  were  cases  of  syphilitic 
and  other  obstinate  ulcers,  and  his  ’Chirurgia  Magna  ’ and 
'Chirurgia  Minor’  have  been  more  esteemed  than  perhaps 
any  of  his  other  works.  In  extracting  an  arrow  or  other 
Weapon  fnitn  a wound,  ho  recommends  (when  all  other 
means  fail)  the  use  of  certain  verba  consfc//<i/a,  which  will 
infalliljlv  succeed.  3.  With  respect  to  his  philobophtcal  (or 
theiMOphietxl)  opinions,  it  Is  very  dillicuU  lo  discover  what 
they  wer»‘,  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  bis  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that  lie 
invents,  ami  still  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary 
»>ens«s  that  he  puts  ujkiq  those  in  common  use.  Iliadus, 
lliasier.  Idechtram,  Ifemor,  Cacastrum,  Evester,  Trarames, 
Hunlech.  &c.,  are  some  of  those  invonted  by  liinnieir.  and 
of  which  no  intelligible  explanation  Is  to  be  found.  ‘ Ho 
made  great  use,’  soys  Tenuemann  KMunxml  of  ' of 

the  cabalistic  writers,  whom  he  cndeav>>urcd  t><  render  po- 
miUr.  and  expounded  with  a lively  imaginulioti.  Aumng 
his  principal  mystic  notions  were  tbo&e  of  an  internal  illu- 
imn.ition,  an  emanation  from  the  Divmity,  the  universal 
harmony  of  all  ihiDgs,  ihu  induunco  of  the  stars  on  the 
sublunar  world,  and  tho  vriaiiiy  of  the  elements,  which  he 


regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  tho  visible  bodies  presented 
to  our  senses.’  'These  are,’  says  Hallam  {Liter.  ofKuro^'e) 
the  silvains  (sylplis),  undines, or  nymphs,  giu>mc3.  and  sala- 
manders. It  is  thus  observable  that  he  llr.st  gave  these 
names,  which  rendered  afterwards  llie  R"si,.ruciaii  fables 
so  celebrated.  These  live  with  man. and  sometimes  (e.xccpt 
the  salamanders)  bear  children  to  him;  they  know  future 
events  and  reveal  them  to  us;  thev  arc  also*  guardians  of 
hidden  treasures;  which  may  Ijo  obtained  by  their  means.* 
The  writer  may  apologise  in  Hallam’s  wor^s,  and  cmifess 
tliai  'he  may  perhaps  have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes 
so  absurd  and  mendacious ; but  literature  is  a garden  of 
weeds  as  well  as  of  lluwerH.  and  IVaccUus  forms  a link  in 
the  history'  of  opinion  which  should  not  be  overlooked.’  His 
works,  part  uf  which  are  written  in  German  and  part  in  Latin, 
and  of  whicli  a cumple;e  list  is  given  by  Haller,  in  his  ' Hi- 
bliolh.  Medic.  Pract.,’  were  published  m Latin  at  Frankfort, 
160.1,  in  10  vols.  4to.,  and  in  Geiman,  by  Iluser.  at  Basel, 
1389-00,  also  in  10  vols.  4to.  For  more  particulars  respect- 
ing Paracelsus  and  his  opinions,  sec  I.e  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la 
Mi'd.;  Sprcngcl,  Htst.  de  la  Med.;  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Crit. 
Phihsnph. ; Kixncr  und  Siber,  I.rben  und  Lehrmeinutigen 
beruhmter  Phytiker,  ^-c.,  hfl.  1,  Sulzb.,  Svu.,  1819. 

P.VRACKNTRIC, or  'towards  the  centre,’  a leimsoine- 
times  used,  as  in  paracentric  velocity,  which  means  the  rate 
at  which  a moving  bo<ly  approaches  a certain  centre  without 
reference  to  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  in  space. 

PAR.\CEPH  AI.O'PHOR.\,  M.de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  second  class  of  Malai'osmria,  which  is  divideil  by  )i:m 
' into  the  subclasses  Pamcejhaltjvhom  dioiat,  Paraeeyhal‘>' 
j pAon*  monoica,  and  RiracepnalTphom  hermaphrodita. 

‘ tMALACOLOCY-]  • 

[ PARACHUTE,  a Frcmh  word,  signifying  a means  uf 
preventing  a fall.  The  first  part  of  the  word,  purti,  is 
: jrerhaps  of  Greek  origin ; the  second  part  is  the  French 
I Word  chute,  a fall,  which  is  of  laitin  origin. 

• A parachute  is  a machine  attached  to  a hnlloon,  and  is  in- 
’ temlcl  to  convey  tho  aeronaut  geiuly  to  the  earth,  in  ca.-c 
' of  an  accident  happening  to  the  balloon.  Ii  is  in  ^l]<tpcIike 
^ an  umbrella,  and  its  construetiun  may  ho  undcrs,t<iod  by 
‘ supposing  the  umbrella  to  bo  large  and  strong ; to  be  p>o- 

• viilet!  with  ropes  or  stays  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the 
I whalebones,  and  brought  down  to  the  handle,  where  ihty 
: must  be  fixed,  so  os  to  prevent  the  mnbreiln  from  turning 

• inside  outwards.  Instead  uf  the  stick,  supiose  a meUil  tube 
to  be  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  a rope  passing  through  it,  at- 
tached by  its  upper  extremiU*  tu  the  balloon,  and  by  its 
lower  eiui  tu  a tub  or  car.  ‘fbis  tnaebino  Uu  parachute. 

I whilu  ascending,  it  will  be  like  a closed  umbrella,  but  it 
may  at  anymomeni  bo  detached  from  thuhalleon  bycuttmg 
I the  end  uf  the  rope  which  is  tied  lo  the  i or ; the  ri*sistaiu-u 
I of  the  air  will  then  cause  it  to  o.\pJud,  and  will  at  the  same 
1 time  retard  the  velocity  of  descent. 

i The  idea  of  using  such  a machine  to  break  (ho  fall  froiu 
j a high  place  is  not  new.  Nearly  two  ccntuiies  ago  IX*  !a 
I Xioubere  relates  that  a man  was  in  the  habit  of  umuaing  ih.: 

, court  of  Siam  by  descending  from  a considerable  height  wah 
j such  a cuntiivance.  He  used  two  umbrellas,  fa*iencd  by 
, long  slender  hamlk-s  to  a girdle  tied  round  his  wat!*t;  ‘le 
vent  le  portoit  au  hazard,  tantost  u terre,  tantost  sur  des 
I arbres,  uu  sur  hs  niaisons,  ct  tantost  dans  la  nvieru’  (vol.  i., 
i ]>.  1 43,  Amsterdam,  1 ).  The  ex))erinicui  was  repeated  in 
i France  in  17t>3,  by  M.  le  Nonnaiid,  who  leaj*ed  safely  from 
[ the  window  of  a house  with  a stout  umbrella  in  liis  hand 
1 of  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The  descent  Ihuu  a ba  luun 
j was  fir^t  tried  on  a dog  by  Bhiiicharil,  at  Stru»burg,  in  .\u- 
i gust,  1787.  The  animal  wq.s  detached  at  a height  cona;der- 
ably  greater  than  a mile,  and  he  rcachcsl  the  grouml  in 
safety.  Blanciiard  was  le.'is  fortunate  in  a siibvci|ueiit  i \- 
tiorimenl  on  his  own  person  at  Bxsle,  where  hehr.ke  liu 
leg  by  too  rapid  a descent.  Garnerin  was  the  next  adven- 
turer; ho  succcidcd  in  a trial  at  Paris  on  the  2 1st  uf  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  though  the  parachute  uacilluli'Hl  a go4id  deal.  On 
the  4lhof  September,  I vOi,  Garnerin  made  a second  descent, 
which  was  less  surressful  than  his  ; he  left  St.  Gcor^r<'  i 
Parade,  North  Amlley  Street,  in  a paraclnito  thirty  fi-ct  in 
diameter  (one  account  says  twenty-three  feen.rj-^o  in  ah  -nl 
eight  minutes  to  a height  cviimatcd  at  boon  feet,  mid  then 
I cut  the  rope  which  altachc^i  him  to  the  balliwn.  Unl'  cl.j’y 
, the  parachute  remained  closed,  nnd  for  a few  riunu  nis  its 
; motion  was  frightfully  raj  id ; but  at  Icngih  it  l'  ^st«ipeti 
vvilh  some  violonce,  and  tlie  dcacent  became  gmdi.-!:  the 
^ shock  however  bad  caused  buchauoscillbtiun  in  tho  niuchtue 
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that  it  appeared  to  1V  spectators  to  be  at  limes  quite  hori-  * 
sonlol.  Hut  the  vibration  tlimini<hc<l  a$  the  pararluite  | 
neared  the  ground,  imd  Garnerin  aliglited  safe  lu  a Held 
near  the  Small-pux  Hospital  in  St.  Pancras.  Hut  altlinugh 
safe,  he  wa*i  unable  to  speak,  blood  issued  from  his  enrs  and 
nose,  and  he  was  in  a stale  of  great  t^lalion  ; he  bad  re- 
ceiveil  a severe  slmck  from  the  first  rapid  descent,  and  iU  i 
sudden  cessation;  but  the  consequences  were  Icsa  serious  I 
than  might  bai'c  been  anticipated,  and  he  “was  well  enough 
ill  a fow  minutes  to  address  the  crowds  asiicmbled  to  witness 
the  attempt ; the  same  >bock  had  broken  one  of  the  slays, 
and  this  probably  was  partly  the  cause  of  (he  great  oscilla- 
tion. We  are  not  awaro  that  Garnerin  ever  repeated  tho 
fexjKTiincnt,  but  tho  writer  of  this  notice  in  1616  twice  wit- 
nessed the  descent  of  Miss  Garnerin.  his  daughter,  from 
great  elevations;  in  both  cases  (he  fall  wiis  gradual  and 
easy : and  in  one  he  t^aw  her  in  less  than  a minute  aficr  she 
nmi'lit'd  the  ground,  and  before  she  left  the  car;  slic  did 
iH>t  then  appear  in  the  smallest  degree  discomposed. 

An  unhappy  and  fatal  cj^riment  was  recently  tried  in 
I^ndon  by  Mr.  Cocking.  This  gentleman  (inctirrcctly  in 
our  opinion)  attributed  the  dangerous  vibration  of  Garncrin’s 
parachute  to  its  general  form  ; and  supposed  that  if,  instead 
of  having  the  hollow  side  downwanh.  a parachuie  were 
made  like  an  umbrella  turned  upside  down,  there  would  be 
no  disturbance  in  its  descent,  lie  therefore  made  one  in 
this  form.  The  diameter  wns  thirty-four  feet,  and  as  it 
would  have  a tendency  to  close  in  its  descent,  he  cudcavourcrl 
to  prevent  this  by  putting  a heavy  wmidcn  hoop  around  it ; 
it  had  also  a hole  in  the  middle  six  feet  in  diameter.  The 
halKon  to  which  this  ponderous  muchinc  wns  attached  left 
V(^iixhall  (iuideiis  on  the  'i4th  of  July,  isrt7,  and  the  con- 
sequence uasuhnl  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  soon 
n.s  the  parachute  was  cut  away,  it  full  with  rapidity;  its 
vibrations  were  violent,  tho  large  hoop  broke,  and  Cocking 
fell,  drciidfully  inutilaterl,  at  Ijce  near  Blackhcnth,  about 
SIX  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ascent. 

The  re'*uU  ha<l  nearly  been  equally  fatal  to  the  persons  in 
the  car  of  the  balloon:  the  sudden  liberation  of  (he  parachute 
rauju-'d  such  a rapid  ascent  that  the  gas  was  forced  out  with 
great  rapidity,  and  for  nearly  five  minutes  they  were  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  with  it  that  for  a time  they  were  deprived 
of  sight  and  suflered  grea't  nain.  Most  luckily  tliey  had 
pro)  ided  a large  silken  bag  full  of  almitspheric  nir  and  fur- 
iiislu'd  with  two  metal  tubes;  these  (hey  applied  to  their 
mo.,(liB,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  breathe  ; without  such  o 
precaution  suffoixilton  would  have  l>cen  inevitable. 

Tliree  formulas  have  been  given  for  calculating  the  velo- 
city of  doacent  ol  a parachute.  They  are— 


.32*98  = V 

if 

in  which  rc  is  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois;  rf,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  parachute;  v,  the  mim)>crof  feet  fall  per  second. 

According  In  the  first  of  those,  if  a parachute  be  60  feet 
in  (li  Mui-ter  and  weigh  629  Il>s.,  it  w ill  fall  { i-96  feet  in  a 
second  ; according  to  the  second,  the  full  will  bo  13  01  feet ; 
areordiiig  to  the  third,  16  17  feet:  tho  truth  may  lie  bc- 

IWOfll. 

lu  the-e  three  cases,  the  shock  felt  on  landing  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  caused  by  a leap  ft  om  heights  represented 

bythefollowlnigtliroeformulasresjjcctively: — 1®'^^ > 

IP 

16*9-j;:  being,  under  the  given  circumstances,  something 

le=s  than  2 feet  .3  inches.  2 feet  8 inches,  and  .3  feet  7 inches. 

PAUAC'YANOGKN.  When  cynno:;cn  is  obtained  by 
healing  bic\aiuUc  «if  mercury  in  a retort,  there  remains  in 
it  a dark-coloured  subKtnncc,  which  was  found  by  Professor 
John-loji  to  be  simdar  in  »'oin]H)Mtiou  to  cyanogen,  that  is, 
foiupowd  of  2 wjmvalenls  of  carbon  12,  and  1 equivalent 
of  uzoio  14  s 26.  It  appears  therefore  that  it  is  a hicar- 
buret  of  BZole,  i.xomeric  with  cyanogen,  but  differing  from 
it  esAeutially  in  its  physical  and  ehemiral  properties,  the 
naracyunogen  being  solid  uiid  cyanogen  ga.-M.ous  in  its  forni.  i 
Thw  compound  is  also  formed  when  meicury  is  kept  m an  I 
alcoholic  solution  of  cyan'igeii.  ' ! 

ihiracynnogeu  is  soluble  lu  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  | 


forms  a compound  in  which  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  is 
combined  with  9 equivalents  of  carbon  and  4 eqiii)  aients  of 
azole:  it  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  these  pniportioiis 
of  the  last-named  elements. 

PAR.VDISK  (irapa^tieoc)  is  a word  of  Persian  origin, 
signifying  a kind  of  park  or  pleasure-ground  enclosed  wills 
walls,  and  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked  wuh  uui- 
niaU  tbr  the  chase.  (Pollux,  ix.  13;  Gellius,  ii.  19.)  Itwas 
swlopted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  applied  to  any  plea- 
sant place.  Tho  Septuagint  translaturs  use  this  word  for 

the  garden  qf  Eden,  where  God  placed  the  first  man 

iipm  his  creation.  ii.  6;  iii.  23.)  Rcsiwcting  the 

situation  of  this  place  we  arc  told,  in  G>n.  ii.  8-14,  tliat  it 
lay  eastward  in  the  land  of  Eden,  and  that  it  was  watered 
by  a river,  which,  after  passing  through  the  garden,  divided 
into  four  streams,  of  which  the  first.  Pison,  enmpas^sed  tlie 
land  of  ilavilah,  where  there  was  gold.  Ixlellium  (cither  the 
pearl  or  a sort  of  gum  resin),  and  the  onyx  stone;  the 
second,  Gihon,  compassed  tho  land  of  Cush;  the  (bird  was 
lliddokoi  (the  Tigris),  which  went  towards  the  cast  of  As- 
syria; the  fourth  was  tho  Euphrates.  Any  attempt  tliere- 
fore  to  determine  the  site  of  Paradise  roust  have  for  its 
object  to  find  two  other  rivers  which  are  so  r»jimected  with 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  they  all  four  may  have 
been  branches  of  one  chief  stream.  Calvin,  Boohnrt.  and 
others  attempt  to  solve  the  difiicully  by  supposing  tho  words 
in  den.  ii.  8,  to  mean  that  the  river  which  (lowed  through 
Paradise  in  one  stream  was  forroed  by  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  where  it  cntere«l  the  ganlenon  the  north  (namely,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  that  it  divided  into  two 
others  where  it  left  the  garden  at  the  south,  namely,  the 
two  mouths  of  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  now  tho  Shat  el  Arab,  On  this 
hypothesis  Cush  corresponds  to  the  present  Khuzistan.  the 
anlient  Susinna,  or  KiiMiia,  and  llavilnh  to  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Arabia,  which  in  antient  times  did  produce  gohl. 
and  in  which  Strabo  places  a people  called  XavXoTaioi  (xvL 
767).  Ellen  would  then  stand  near  the  modern  Kurna,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  To  this  theory 
it  has  been  objected  that  it  uses  the  word  Cush  in  a Seiuro 
not  supported  by  the  other  passages  of  Si-riplure  in  which 
that  name  occurs ; that  it  is  not  dear  that  (he  Shat  el  Aiah 
had  antiently  two  mouths,  and  that  if  it  had,  such  streams 
would  not  bo  spoken  of  as  rivers  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  lastly, that  the  interpretation 
put  upon  tiu)  wonl.*i  of  G^n-  ii.  8,  is  not  a natural  one. 

Another  theory  places  Paradise  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  and  finds  tho  Pison  andGibon  in  two  of  the  canals 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Reland  and  Cslmet  place  Eden  in  Ibe  high  lands  of  Ar- 
menia, considering  that  the  (ext  (Gen.  ii.  8)  points  to  a 
position  near  the  sources  of  the  four  rivers.  They  make  tho 
Pi«on  the  Phosis,  the  Gihon  tho  Araxes  (which  is  still 
called  by  the  Persians  Jihon),  Havilah  the  land  of  Colchis, 
and  Cush  the  country  of  the  Cossed  (Strabo,  xi.  622  ; xvi. 
744;l)iod.  Sic.,  xvi).  lU).  The  opinion  of  Michaelis  is  only 
slightly  different  from  this:  he  lakes  the  Gibon  to  he  the 
Oxus.  The  Phasisof  the  antients  however  rose  not  in  Arme- 
nia, but  in  Olchis. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  lliu  deluge  has  so  altered  the 
physical  features  of  Asia,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  neairh  for  any 
place  answering  to  the  description  given  in  Genesis.  Hut 
anyone  must  perreive  (hat  the  author  of  that  book  could 
havo  no  object  in  wntmg  tire  minute  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  position  of  Paradise,  if  some  spot  corruspunding 
(u  his  description  did  not  exist  on  tho  face  of  ibu  earth  w hvii 
be  wrote.  It  must  be  odniitted  however  that  all  tii« 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  discover  the  true  po»itiou  of  this 
place  are  iierfeclly  unsatisfactory. 

(W’iners  Bihlisches  Ifealirorterhuch,  art.  ‘Eden;’  E.  R 
C.  Roscnniuller’s  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterthumsk.,  t.  i.,  p. 
1 72,  &C-) 

Paradise,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  for  the  ahodv*  of 
the  do{iar!scl  spiriU  of  the  good  between  death  and  the 
resurrection. 

(Kuinoel,  Not'.  Test.  Lib.  //)*(.,  note  on  Luke,  xxiii.  44  ; 
D ddridge’s  Fatmly  ICxjKnitor,  note  on  1 Cor.,  xii.  4;  Hors- 
ley’s 2iith  Sermon.) 

l'AR.\Dl'SK.\  (Zoology).  [UiimoK  Pakadisk  ] 

P.ARADl'Sl,  COUNT  AGUS'l’INO,  was  the- creat-iie- 
phfw  of  Agostiito  Puradisi,  auiliur  of  tliu  * Atenon  ilell 
UulUo  liobile.'  Ik'  was  h»rn  at  Vignola,  iii  the  teiTitory  of 
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Refugio.  April  25th,  1736,  and  wat  educated  at  the  Coll^io 
Nazarono  at  Rome,  on  returning  fh>m  which  he  pro«ecuted 
hii  studies  diligently,  and  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
ic  that  of  English  literature.  His  talent  for  poeirv  displayed 
itself  at  an  early  ago,  and  when  only  sixteen  no  was  ad* 
niitiod  memi>er  of  an  ' areademia’  at  Reggio,  where  both 
Ills  poetical  compositions  and  his  dissertations  obtained  for 
him  great  distinction.  HeaflerwanisvUited  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  ^logna,  in  which  last  place  ho  became  acquainted 
with  the  Marquis  Albergati  Capacelli.  and  shared  with 
him  m some  of  his  dramatic  eomposiiions.  On  the  death 
of  the  Abbate  Solandri.  in  177),  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian 
minister,  invited  Paradisi  to  accept  the  otlice  of  perpetual, 
secretary  in  the  academy  of  Mantua;  but  the  duae  of  Mo-  I 
duna  ap|K)iiiied  him  professor  of  civil  economy  and  lecturer 
on  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city;  and  after- 
wards (1776)  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count.  During 
the  eight  years  that  he  filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained 
for  him  the  applause  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
of  many  eminent  foreigners.  In  1780  he  returns  to  Reg- 
gio, whore  he  held  a di»tmguished  civil  employment,  de- 
Tolint^  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits;  hut  his  health  now 
begun  to  decline,  and  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  which  disorder  carried  him  off.  February  10th,  1763, 
in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Besides  his  * versi  sciulli.'  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which 
are  esteemed  both  for  their  elep^ance  of  style  and  their 
moral  value,  he  published  three  volumes  of  tragedies, 
translated  f*om  the  French,  including  an  original  one  en- 
titled ' Le  Epiiidi.'  Among  his  prose  writings,  his  61oge 
on  Montecuculi  is  considered  a masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
His  * Saggio  sopra  I'Eniusiasmo  nolle  Belle  Arti,'  shows 
his  ability  as  a philosophical  critic;  while  his  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  and  ovd  e>onuiny  <s  displaced  in  hit  * Parere 
Econumico.'  and  other  prodi.ctmns  uf  tliat  kind. 

P.AR'.\DOX  (from  ropd^ofoc-  ‘conirarv  to  received  opi- 
nion’) is  a teim  applied  (u  a proposition  which  is  opposed  to 
the  general  belief,  or  to  one  which  appear-  at  first  si,>lil  to 
oontradict  some  previously  ascertained  truth.  The  nature 
of  a paradox  and  ihe  distinction  between  ii  and  a contra- 
diction is  clearly  explained  in  the  following  sentence  from 
Bishop  Horsley’s  19th  Sermon : ' When  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions are  separately  proved,  each  by  its  proper  evidence,  it 
is  not  a reason  for  denying  either,  that  the  liuman  mind, 
upon  the  first  has  y view,  imagines  a repugnance,  and  may 
perhaps  find  a ditfirully  in  connecting  them,  even  after  the 
disiinct  proof  of  each  is  clearly  perceived  and  und«rstoo«L 
There  is  a wide  difference  between  a paradox  and  a contra- 
diction. Both  indeed  consist  of  two  distinct  propositions, 
and  so  far  only  ire  they  alike;  for  of  tbo  two  parts  of  a 
contradiction,  the  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be 
false : of  a parailux,  both  are  ofien  true,  and  yet,  when  proved 
to  be  tnie,  may  continue  paradoxical.  This  it  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  partial  view  uf  things.  An  iiiielleclto 
which  notliing  shoula  be  paradoxical  would  bo  infinite.  . . 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
limit  to  each  of  the  two  contrasted  pmpositions,  beyond 
which  neither  can  be  extended  without  implying  the  false- 
hood of  the  other,  and  changing  the  paradox  into  a contra- 
diction ; and  the  whole  ditflculty  of  perceiving  the  connec- 
tion ami  agreement  between  such  propositions  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  by  soqe  inallenlkin  of  the  mind 
these  limits  are  overlooked.* 

This  word  was  also  used  by  the  Greeks  for  a remarkable 
saying.  Cicero  in  his  work  euiitled  * Paradoxa,*  illustrates 
BIX  of  these  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  ihe  Greuk  suucs. 
These  propositions  are  the  following:^?.  The  honourable 
IB  the  only  good.  2,  Virtue  is  sulUcient  for  happiness. 

3,  All  .sins  and  right  actions  are  equal.  4,  Every  fool  it 
mad.  5,  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  every  fool  is  a 
slave.  6,  The  wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

PARAFFIN.  [Hydrogen  -C»ri«re/r.] 

PARAGUAY  is  a republic  cf  South  America,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  continent,  between  2b'*  and 
27**  3U'  S.  lat.  and  56*  and  62*  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length 
from  south  to  north  about  60U  miles,  and  its  average  widih 
may  be  about  200  miles.  The  area  consnquciUly  may  be 
estimated  at  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  perhaps  some- 
what leas ; so  that  it  covers  a surface  of  about  1 6,uu0  square 
miles  more  than  Greet  Britain.  On  its  western  side  runs 
the  Paraguay  river,  which  divides  it  fr  ^m  Ihe  de<eri  called 
the  Gran  Uliacvs  which  is  included  in  ihe  territories  of  the 
federal  republic  of  La  Plata.  On  the  east  and  south  duvs 
P.  a,  No.  1067. 


the  Paran4,  which  separates  it  tnm  the  Brazilian  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  and  from  the  state  of  Oirrientes,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  On  the  north  it  bonicis 
on  the  Brazilian  province  of  Malto  Grosso,  and  in  this  part 
the  boundary-line  runs  partly  along  the  range  of  the 
Amambahy  Mountains,  and  partly  follows  the  course  of  tho 
river  Yvincima.  The  northern  frontier  however  is  not 
exactly  determinerl,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  still  in  Ihe 
possession  of  two  independent  tribes  of  natives,  the  Mbayis 
and  Guaycurds,  and  no  settlements  of  whiles  have  been 
formed  cither  on  the  side  of  Brazil  or  on  that  of  Paraguay. 

Sur/act  and  Srni.'— The  northern  part  of  Ihe  country  is 
mountainous.  From  the  Serra  Seiada.  one  of  the  mountain 
, ranges  which  traverse  the  middle  of  Brazil  from  east  to 
west,  a branch  detoclies  itself  near  56®  W.  long,  and  17*  S. 
lat  This  branch  runs  fur  some  distance  soutTi-south-west, 
and  then  south,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Paran5, 
which  run  east,  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  which  run  west. 
This  range  is  called  Sierra  Amambahy,  and  under  that 
name  it  enters  Paraguay  near  20*  S.  lat  It  continues  in 
a southern  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  2-1*  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  eastward  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
ParanA  opposite  the  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedav  [Bra- 
zil.] This  range  is  called  Sierra  Maraesju,  nheiu  it  runs 
west  and  east.  That  portion  of  Paraguay  winch  lies  on 
the  east  and  north  of  this  range  is  little  known,  as  it  is 
possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
whites.  It  seems  to  have  a very  broken  surface,  exhibiting 
a succession  of  valleys  and  ranges  of  high  hills,  all  covered 
with  tall  forest-trees.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  it  are 
full  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  country  west  of  tho 
Sierra  Amambahy  seems  to  be  less  mountainous,  but  has 
likewise  a broken  surface,  and  its  rivers  run  with  great 
velocity,  though  their  course  is  less  interrupted  by  rapids. 
It  is  also  well  wooded,  and  in  general  of  great  fenility, 
but  hitherto  the  whites  have  not  settled  in  this  part.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  one  half  of  the  countries  included  within 
the  boundary  of  Paraguay,  properly  speaking,  do  not  be- 
long to  it. 

The  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  south  of 
24*  S.  lat.,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  pleasant 
countries  of  South  Amenca.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  a succession  of  hills  and  gently  sloping  eminences, 
and  broad  open  valleys  intersccietl  here  and  there  with 
lakes.  The  lower  ground*  and  plains  are  in  some  tracts 
tavannaht,  and  afford  excellent  pastii  re-if round ; single 

Eilm-lrees  are  dispersed  over  them.  The  IhIU  and  s|ii(h>s 
owever  are  woode<l  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  Irc- 
quently  with  stately  furcst-irecs.  The  vigorous  vcget.'uion 
^ows  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  still  more  evi- 
dently proved  by  the  extent  of  cultivation.  Tliough  cultiva- 
tion generally  occurs  only  in  detached  patches  nn<l  isolate<l 
tracts,  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  America 
has  so  large  a proportion  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  as  ihe 
southern  half  of  Paraguay.  But  there  arc  some  tracts  less 
favourable  for  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  miles  south  of 
Assuncion  begins  a lowr  tract  of  alluvial  jioil,  which  is 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  bv  shallow 
pools  of  water.  It  issevutal  mile*  in  width,  and  pxiends 
along  the  Paraguay  to  its  junction  with  the  Pa:aii4. 
Though  in  general  'Ivstitute  of  trees,  it  is  separated  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  foreits,  which  supply  occupation  to  n 
small  number  of  wood-cutters,  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
tract,  who  are  frequently  swept  away  by  diseases  engen- 
dered by  the  vapours  which  rise  in  hot  weather  from 
the  swamps.  Near  the  place  where  the  Paraguay  joins  the 
Parana  the  country  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surfice  is 
overgrown  with  thorny  acacias  and  undorwoixl  of  every 
kind.  But  along  the  Parana  other  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
of  a similar  description  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip^, 
from  which  to  the  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas  the  hills  and  ele- 
vated ground  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
latter  tract  however  is  less  populous  and  cultivated  than  the 
centre  and  western  part  of  the  country*,  apparently  not  from 
want  of  fertility,  but  because  it  ba*  not  Uie  same  mcan.s  of 
sending  its  produce  to  market 

/fi'pcrir.— The  two  rivers  which  enclose  Paraguay  on  three 
sides  differ  greatly  in  their  character  as  navigable  rivers. 

I The  Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent  within  this 
I country,  though  its  course  is  rather  ranid  at  its  northern 
j extremity  near  the  rocky  barrier  called  Fccho  dos  Morros 
1 (21*  20' S.  lat).  [Brazil,  V..  p.  356.]  Veascla  of  300  tons 
j burthen  mayascend  it  as  far  as  Assuncion,  and  smaller  ves- 
I Vot.  XVU.— 2 G 
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*eU  several  liun<lre<l  miles  witlun  >ho  botimlary  of  Brazil. 
Tlic  Parana,  winch  runs  ahing  thu  eastern  bide  of  the 
country,  is  much  less  favourable  to  navigation.  The  great 
cataract,  called  Salto  do  Setto  Quoihis,  near  2-1*  S.  lat. 
[Brvkil.  V . 35'],  farms  an  insujwrable  impediment  to  navi- 
gation. Even  lower  down  there  occur  several  difllcult  pas- 
sages, where  the  river  descends  in  long  rapids  over  rockv 
sh  ials;  the  lust  cataract  occur#  at  the  island  of  .\pipc. 
where  the  river  runs  westward  to  its  junction  with  the  ra- 
raguay.  Vessel#  of  3UU  tons  burthen  ascend  to  this  island 
to  lake  in  limber.  Some  of  the  smaller  rivers  which  join 
the  Paraguay,  arc  navigable  to  a short  distance  from  their 
junction  with  it.  but  oneuf  them.  theTibiquari,  is  navigable 
above  a hundred  mdt's.  It  drains  the  southern  \>ortiuu  of 
the  country,  and  fills  into  the  Parnjaiay  near  26“  .to'. 

Chmuti  and  Pruductim$. — Poraguay  enjoy#  the  advan- 
tages of  the  inlcrlropical  rains.  The  rainy  season  occurs  in 
the  months  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hetni<pliero. 
The  rains  are  far  less  abundant  than  nearer  tlteequaior,  but 
Butiiemut  to  bring  the  fertdity  of  the  soil  into  full  action. 
No  melcorolugicul  observcitions  have  been  publlshcil.  In 
general  the  cliinate  is  said  to  he  plca-^ant.  and  the  heat 
rarely  oppressive.  The  country  is  healthy,  except  the 
swampy  tracts  already  noticed. 

The  ])rineipal  articles  rultivaledas  TikhI  are  maize,  batatas, 
inaudioi'.  yucca-root,  and  lieans.  Thu  cultivation  of  the 
su^ar‘canc^  tuhurco,  and  cotton  is  rather  cxlensive.  The 
principal  fruit-trees  arc  oranges  and  (lijs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yucca  root,  the  vegetables  are  bad.  and  consist 
chietty  of  o'.iuns,  capsicums,  and  garlic.  Waier-mvlun#  and 
niO'k-meluns  are  abundant  and  goi><i. 

Paraguay  pus-c-saes  great  wealth  in  its  forci^ts,  which 
contain  numerous  specien  of  loAy  timber  trees,  ond  dye- 
Woods  fur  tanii.ng  and  other  purpic-cs.  Several  of  them 
prisluce  gums  and  Indian-rubher.  and  others  are  n>ed  for 
cabinct-work.  All  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Parana  are  buiU  of  timbcrsupplicd  by  this  country, 
and  the  ropes  arc  made  of  (ho  Abres  of  different  plants 
which  grow  there,  hut  it  U said  that  they  arc  soon  H{x>iled 
by  friction  or  water.  The  moat  remarkable  of  the 
trees  is  that  which  yields  the  famous  beib  called  mr(/c,  or 
Paraguay  tea  [Tka,  Par  vouay),  and  winch  is  exteiuively 
Used  in  the  southern  countries  of  South  .America  an  a be- 
verage. The  country  which  soparutes  the  ytrhatct  (or 
forest#  from  which  the  leaf  is  procured)  from  the  Paraguay 
is  without  cullivutiun,  and  covered  with  thorny  trees  inter- 
sectod  by  marshy  grounds. 

As  Paraguay  iloes  not  contain  such  extensive  prairies  ax 
those  which  occur  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is 
sufficient  fur  the  internal  consumption.  Most  of  the 
animals  peculiar  to  South  America  are  f^uiid  in  this 
country;  and  the  monkeys  commit  great  depredations  on 
the  fruiMree#  ami  corn  (loldH.  Various  kind#  of  binU.  as 
parrot#  and  parioquets,  pheasants,  toucans,  humming-hinls 
and  cockatoos,  arc  numerous.  The  royal  duck,  or  pato-roal. 
is  nearly  as  large  a#  a goose,  with  a red  and  varied  plumage. 
Wild  bees  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods,  and 
both  honey  and  wax  constitute  articles  of  export.  The 
large  nuts  of  this  country  have  ai(racu>il  the  attention  of 
naturalists  on  account  of  the  extensive  habitations  which 
they  build.  The  mineral  productions  are  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is  neither  iron 
nor  copjier  in  llii#  country, 

Inhulntunts. — The  population  of  Paraguay  is  differently 
gtali-d  between  3UU.ti0i)  and  half  a million.  In  a few  of  the 
low  ns  and  their  vicinity  live  a compnrahvely  firaall  number 
of  white*,  and  a larger  number  of  mestizo#,  or  descendants 
of  SpunianU  and  Indians.  The  latter  have  the  air  and  ap- 
pcaianco  of  dc#reiidunt»  of  Europeans.  Boih  thc^e  classes 
underiilund  and  commonly  s].^‘ak  the  language  of  the  Cnin- 
jranis.  Tins  numerous  IritKi  of  aborigines,  owing  to  the 
unremitting  care  of  the  Jesuits  for  a periudof  about  eighty 
yc.irs.  have  almost  entirely  adopted  tho  agriculture 
and  urln  of  Europe,  ns  fur  ns  they  are  111  for  a iintitm  in- 
habiting a country  different  in  climale  and  other  natur.il 
features.  The  Guaranis  comixisc  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  in  their  manners  ami  civilization  approach  nearer  the 
whites  who  re>ide  among  them  than  any  other  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribe#  of  America:  it  may  therefore  be  hujted  that  in 
course  of  time  the  whole  population  will  coale'co  in  #ucli  a 
jnanner  as  to  constitute  one  nation,  by  which  all  that  ani- 
mosity will  be  leuioveil,  w hich,  in  other  parts  of  .America 


exists  between  the  different  race*  inhabiting  erne  country. 
Tlio  political  events  which,  in  the  last  thirty  year#,  havo 
occurred  in  Paioguay,  must  greatly  contribute  to  bring 
about  such  a union  between  these  races.  Some  other  tribes, 
as  the  I’aynguas  and  Nalicunga,  are  di-per#cd  among  the 
Guaranis,  but  they  consist  of  a small  miniber  of  individuals. 

P'JUiral  Division  and  Towns. — Tbo  republic  is  divided 
into  eigiit  departments,  called,  after  their  capitals,  Assun- 
cion,  (Jonrepcion,  SantiaBo,  Villa-rica,  Cuniyuaty,  Cande- 
laria, S.  Fernando,  and  Santa  Hermengilda.  The  capital 
of  the  republic  is  Assuncion,  which  is  built  near  the  banks 
of  the  Paraguay  river,  in  tlio  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  the  town  consists  only  of  one  street  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  lane*, 
and  n great  number  of  small  houses,  standing  apart,  and 
surrounded  by  groves  of  orange-trees.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  small,  even  in  the  principal  street,  and  consUt  only  of 
a little  shop  with  two  or  three  apartments  attached 
to  it.  Tho  main  apartment  generally  opens  directly  on  the 
street,  without  any  inlcn'eiiing  passage.  Fewof  the  houses 
have  flat  roofs:  tho  greater  part  aro  covered  with  tiles.  The 
cathedral  is  a building  without  any  pretensions.  The  govern- 
ment-hoU'C  is  an  extensive  edifice,  but  it  has  only  one  floor, 
and  is  built  without  taste.  Tlie  best  buildings  of  the  town  are 
a fuw  convents.  Tbo  inhabitants  are  mostly  ib«  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  Indians ; there  are  a few  negrues,  but  not 
many  mulattocs  among  them.  The  population  amounts  to 
i about  10,000  souls.  Sume  of  the  other  towns  are  said  to 
I contain  frum  2000  to  4000  inhabitants,  as  Villa  Rcale  do 
Concepcion.  Villa-rica,  Ciiruguaty,  Cazapi.  and  Nccmbucu. 

Commrrrf.—A  country  so  fertde  and  so  rich  in  vegetable 
products  a*  Paraguay,  beside*  being  inhabited  bv  a pupula- 
(lun  accuatomud  to  (ho  wants  of  Europeans,  might  cuny  on 
a considcrahiu  commerce,  and  such  imlovil  was  earned  on 
before  it#  independence,  when  it  had  a free  intercourse  with 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other  towns  uf  l..a  Plata.  The  ex- 
ports frum  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayrc>  alono  were  then  esti- 
mated at  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars,  or  337.5(Ut/. 
They  consisted  uf  about  eight  million  pound#  of  ma(6.  or 
Pariiguay  tea,  of  ime  iniilion  pounds  of  tobacco,  besides 
cotton,  sugar,  roola>ses,  spirits,  &e.  As  the  countrie-  far- 
ther south  are  cither  entirely  destitute  of  tree*  or  have  no 
timber-trees,  the  exportation  of  timber  wo*  very  consider- 
able. and  most  of  the  vessels  were  built  in  Paraguay.  But 
since  Ur.  Francia  has  become  dictator,  ho  has  forbidden  all 
cominerr^  with  foreign  nalioiiA,  and  even  with  the  ncigli- 
bouriuu  provinces,  and  he  allows  no  one  tn  leave  Paraguay 
when  he  ha#  oncu  uiitcred  it. 

Hislnry.'—Atlvt  the  Spnni.nrds  had  di.*covered  the  wide 
cmboucharc  of  tho  Plata  river,  they  i-oiled  upwards,  and 
tried  to  establish  a colony  on  the  bank#  of  the  nver.  But 
two  attempts  of  this  kind  failed.  The  settlements  con- 
tained only  a small  number  of  settlers,  who  were  soon 
desiroied  ky  (ho  warlike  natives  of  the  plains.  In  1535, 
the  Adelantado,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  was  sent  with  a 
considerable  number  of  vessel#  to  found  a great  colony.  He 
did  not  consider  the  nuked  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  fit  for  such  a purpose,  and  therefore  he  sailed  up  the 
Paran/i  and  Paraguay  fur  nearly  a ihoiisand  miles  until  he 
came  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  tuwn  of  Assuncion. 
From  this  place  the  Spaniards  by  degrees  spread  over  all 
the  countries  of  South  America  south'uf  20*  8.  lat.  and  cast 
of  the  Andes.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  tbo  Jesuit#  were 
sent  to  those  ports  for  the  purpiu>c  of  converting  the  native# 
to  Christianity.  Their  success  was  not  great  until  they  ob- 
tained ftom  the  Spanish  court  a mandate  (about  1690),  for- 
bidding all  other  .Spaniards  to  enter  their  J/Ms/owet  without 
their  permission.  Tlie  Jesuit*  settled  among  the  numerous 
tribe  called  the  Guaranis,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ParanS, 
above  tho  island  of  Api|i^,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
to  a certain  degree  of  civilization.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled,  in  1767,  the  Miwione*  were  inhabited  by  more 
than  1(10,000  civilised  Indinii#.  of  whom  perhaps  less  than 
half  the  number  were  in  Patagiiay.  They  aflerwurds  dis- 
p€<r>t*d  through  different  partsuf  La  Plata,  but  it  seems  that 
tho  majority  settled  in  Paraguay,  which  after  that  time  was 
entirely  subjected  to  the  viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
lyiO,  when  a government  was  constituted  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
independent  of  tho  then  existing  authorities  in  Spain,  Pa- 
raguay refused  to  acknowledge  this  government,  and  de- 
feated General  Bolgrano,  who  had  been  scut  to  bring  Para- 
guay to  obedience.  The  country  soon  after  declared  its 
independence.  After  some  changes  in  (he  govemmeut. 
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G:i«p.ir  Rotlrif^uez  de  Krancia  bframe  <lin(alor;  and 
though  hU  nicuMirc^  do  not  ngroo  with  our  coitrupliunx  uf 
a wise  guvcnunetil,  hu  has  the  country  rnun  qH 

the  misery  whii-ti  tlie  other  South  American  vepulilics  have 
ahunds’.ily  cxt>enenred  in  ilu!ir  euntinua!  dissentiuns  ami 
civil  wars.  His  puhey  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the 
country  must  contribute  greatly  to  consolidate  the  different 
elements  of  the  population  into  one  mass,  und  to  form  (hem 
into  a nation. 

(Parish’s  Huenos  Ayres  and  the  Prcivinees  the  Tiin  de  la 
Plata;  Kubertson’s  fitters  from  Paraguay;  Beaumont's 
Trareh  in  Ihtmot  Ayres.i 
PARAGUAY  Th:A  (Tea,  ParaouayO 

PARAIBA,  or  more  corrortly  PAR.\HYBA,is  a river  in 
Brazil.  It  drains  tho  littoral  region  of  that  country,  which 
extends  between  43”  and  47”W.iung.  and  between  and 
3U'  8.  laL,  and  is  enclosed  on  tho  south  by  tho  Sorra  do 
Mar,  and  oti  llio  north  by  tho  Sorra  de  Manioqueira  and 
one  uf  its  htanches  called  Sena  do  Krecbeira.  Tina  river 
has  a comparatively  short  course,  but  deserves  notice  because 
it  drains  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  capital  of  tho 
Bnizilian  empire,  and  is  t)ic  first  important  river  to  be  passed 
in  proccodin„'  into  the  interior  of  that  country.  Thu  valley 
cnrloiscd  by  the  two  ranges  above  mentioned  is  traversed 
longitudinally  by  a ridge  of  mountains  of  inferior  elevation, 
called  Seira  de  Parahyba.  The  river  rises,  where  this  in* 
ferior  ridge  is  ronnecTed  with  the  Surra  do  Mar,  near  44* 
3u'  W.  lung.,  and  (lows, under  tho  namoof  Porabytinga,  west- 
ward. uitlil,  after  a course  of  about  100  miles,  and  near  46* 
\V.  long.,  it  turns  north-east  hv  a bend  forming  a very  acute 
anglu  near  the  AUlua  do  Rscaua.  As  the  river  in  this  upper 
part  of  its  course  descend-s  in  a vallcv,  the  slope  of  which  is 
(sj'.isiderable.  tho  current  is  loo  rapid  to  admit  any  kind  of 
navigati«*n.  From  the  Aldea  de  Escada  the  river  runs  east- 
north-east  through  a valley  enclosed  by  the  Surra  de  Para- 
h)ba  on  the  south  and  the  Surras  do  Maricqueira  and 
Freclicira  on  the  north,  until  it  fulls  into  the  Atlantic  about 
2U  roilcs  north  of  Cajie  de  S.Tliomu,  near  41*  W.  long.  Its 
course  in  this  valley  exceeds  400  miles,  so  that  it  runs  alto 
getlier  above  600  mitoi.  From  tliu  Aldua  de  Escada  to  the 
small  tow'H  of  Pendamonhangaba,  a distance  of  50  miles,  the 
level  I'inrt  of  the  valley  is  some  miles  wide,  and  tho  current 
of  the  river  rather  gentle  an<l  regular,  and  it  is  accordingly 
navigated.  Lower  down  however  there  occur  several  rapuls 
ami  rails,  as  the  valley  grows  narrower  and  the  mountains 
appMUch  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  About  20  miles 
below  lA^rt'-na,  the  bcil  of  the  rivor,  which  has  enlarged  to 
tho  w'idth  uf  half  a mile,  is  contracted  to  aliout  10  yards  by 
a lonfi;  wall  of  ruck  on  both  sides,  which  is  more  tlian  CO  feet 
high  and  600  yards  long.  Farther  down  it  receives  the 
waters  of  two  considerablu  tributaries,  the  Rio  Parihybuna 
and  Rio  Pumba,  each  of  which  runs  above  1 00  mites.  Tliu 
last  of  its  numerous  falls  is  that  of  S.  Fidcles,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  50  miles  from  its  month,  and  to  the 
base  of  this  cataract  large  river-boats  ascend.  The  greater 
art  uf  tiio  valley  of  this  river  is  still  in  its  natural  state, 
uing  covered  with  trees  of  high  growth,  which  mure  than 
in  any  part  of  Brazil  exhibit  that  vigorous  vegetation  by 
which  the  maritime  districts  of  that  empire  arc  dLsltn- 
giHshed.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  (he  great  mois- 
ture of  tho  air  in  a valley  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  con- 
sequently not  exposed  to  any  wind.  Cultivation  has  not  yet 
made  great  progress,  except  m the  wider  portion  of  the 
valley,  between  the  Aldea  de  Escada  and  Penuamunhangaba,  ' 
where  Indian  com  and  roandioca,  as  well  as  several  other  | 
inicrtropical  products,  are  raised,  especially  sugar-cane  and 
tobacco,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  climate  and  soil  seem 
very  favourable.  (Spix  and  Martius,  Peite  in  Brati/ien ; 
Henderson’s  History  of  Brazil.) 

PARALLACTIC  INSTRUMENT,  or  Ptolemy  s Rules.  | 
the- name  given  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Piolemy  i 
for  determining  tbe  moon’s  parallax,  and  described  by  him, 
Almage.il.  b.  v.,  c,  12. 

AB.  BC, I,  are  two  stout  wooden  rods  turning  on  a 
pin  ur  centre  at  B;  B.\  = BC;  AC  is  a third  divided 
ro<h  also  turning  on  a pin  at  A,  and  Mssing  through  a loop 
or  bifurcation  of  the  rod  BC  at  C.  P(j,  a plumb  line  by 
which  AB  is  adjusted  vertically;  E,  F,  two  sights  flxctl  on 
CB.  It  IS  evident  if  A B be  truly  perpendicular  and  any 
object  be  seen  in  the  direction  EF,  that  AC  will  be  the 
cboixl  of  the  angle  ABC,  that  is,  of  the  zenith  distance  of 
the  object.  A 0 may  be  divided  as  a scale  uf  equal  purls, 
and  the  angle  deduced  from  a table  of  chords,  or  as  a bne 


A 


of  chords  to  radius  A B,  in  uhirk  case  ilio  angle  may  be 
read  off  at  once.* 

A figure  of  a similar  iii->trunicut  tnay  he  found  in  Tycho 
Brahe,  A^tron.  Instaur.  .\fechaiiira.  shcci  L*.  We  liavo 
thought  Ptolemy's  Rules  worth  notice  clr.dly  as  poiniuig 
out  a vi-ry  cbc.tp  and  accurate  instrument  for  ubtaining  the 
time  by  the  method  of  equal  altitudes.  Let  \ B be  u red 
turning  on  pivuls  above  and  below,  for  instance,  hi  tween  tho 
sill  and  architrave  of  a window,  and  cupable  of  being  set  per- 

ndicular  by  a plumb-line,  suppohed  in  llie  figine  to  hang 

hind  A B.  E C,  a stout  edge-bar  turning  round  a pin  at 
O,  and  fixable  in  any  direction  by  two  laths,  £ M.  C N.  On 
E C a telescope  is  lashed  (»no  suilicient  for  the  pur- 
, pose  might  easily  be  made  of  a tin  tube  and  i>peclaclc- 
I glasses),  with  one  or  raoie  horizontal  wires  plact-d  in  the 
I focus.  If  the  times  of  contact  of  (he  sun’s  limbs  with  tho 
horizontal  wires  bo  obsei'verl  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in 
the  afternuon  (tbe  axis  A B l>cing  in  Uith  coses  truly  ad- 
justed, and  tho  instrument  in  uiTier  respects  unchanged  t, 
the  data  will  be  obtained  fur  finding  the  t.tnc  shown  by  tho 
wutch  w hen  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  i.e.  ajiiarent 
with  great  accuracy  and  very  little  calculation.  (See  Schu- 
macher'sp.41b&r.;  Baily's  TaUes,  pp.92,  146, 
and  many  other  collections.)  The  deteruiiiiationuf  (he  i rrar 
of  the  watch  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  star  is  even  mure 
simple,  as  there  is  then  no  motion  in  declinatioti  to  be  al- 
lowed for.  and  the  middle  time  by  the  uatchuf  similar  ob-er- 
vations  is  tlietime  when  the  star  passes  the  merKliaii,  or  its 
right  ascension,  wiiich  is  known  from  xho  Sauiieal  Almanac^ 
or  from  well-known  catalogues.  The  observer  must  be  very 
careful  to  adjust  thu  instrument  by  the  plumb-line  to  tho 
same  po?^ition  in  both  observations,  and  he  must  have  a wat<  U 
which  will  keep  lime  correctly  for  the  interval. 

Somi-times  the  word  j.arallacliqtte  is  tiscil  to  signify  the 
instrument  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Equatorial.  J.u- 
lande,  Astrnnomie,  } 2278.  says  tho  proper  word  is  parnl- 
latique,  or  that  winch  follows  tho  f/nrullel  of  stars;  ho 
reserves  parallacliyue  for  Ptolemy's  Rules. 

PARaLLAX,  irapdX\u(ic,  userl  in  astronutny  generally 
for  the  angular  varmiiun  in  (he  position  of  an  object 
caused  by  ilie  exceninc  situation  of  the  ob.«erver  with  re- 
spect to  a ccriam  point  uf  refetence.  Thus  (he  parallax 
of  the  moon,  sun.  planets,  comets,  is  the  diifcreiu-c  between 
thepoauion  of  any  of  those  bulies  as  seen  from  the  surface 
of  the  carih  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  seen  if  tho 
observer  were  placed  at  the  earth’s  centru.  The  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  the  differcncu  between  their  places  as  seen 
fiom  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  which  is  for  these  obser- 
vations  the  point  of  reference.  All  bodies  wiiliin  (he  solar 
system  are  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  t’ne  earth's  centre; 
while  those  beyond  our  system,  ns  the  fixed  slurs,  are  referred 
to  the  ucnlro  of  the  sun,  and  the  changs  aiidng  from  ex- 
eentric  position  in  each  ca.*c  is  called  parallax. 

From  the  effects  of  paralia.x  wc  derive  all  our  knowledgo 

• .*'on>e  lilierticr  liave  Iwn  laVi-D  with  PtuJ^my'»  it^-rr'^Uon,  a’yl 
omi-sioui  mo<)c  Itf  •.■r'tw  w li.oe  •iiuculafly  ui»’*.CAy  n»  sti 
lur  at  Apfur.  Xfii.  H..l.  fan  fouiMl  IW  mnxti’f  pai.tiUk  ^ I'-'  y,  whciw^ 

tlw*  bumonul  imi-.iIUx  i«  i(7.  si.U  t>ir  4li*unc«  uf  oiuon  rratu  iiic«<inti  WS 
oC  the  cjnb’*  r«i)ii  1I<-  bn*  (1j4hu  th*  iaU«  cuucliuUx),  but  fon.iuuc])'  teens 
B9l  tu  bsTc  uspd  tt  2a  hu  tbeury. 
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of  tlie  distance  and  magnitudo  of  (he  bodies  which  are 
visible  in  the  heavens. 


Let  A B be  any  line  the  length  of  which  U accurately 
ineasur&<].  and  let  ihe  angles  CAB,  C B A be  observed, 
then  the  distances  C A and  C B can  be  computed.  In  this 
way  trigonometrical  surveys  are  made,  with  the  further  ore* 
caution  that  the  anele  A C B is  observed  wiicn  ihisispoasibl^ 
and  C is  to  be  fixed  with  great  nicety.  The  angle  ACB  ia 
known,  since  it  ss  1 b0“  - (B  C + A B C).  and  we  have 
AB  ; BC  : : sin  ACB  : sinC.AB.  In  Ihe  above  figure 
let  A be  the  position  of  a spectator  on  the  earth's  sutiace, 
B iho  centre  of  the  earth,  C the  moon,  and  Z (in  BA 
pn>duce<l)  the  geocentric  aeiiiih.  Then  ZAC  is  the  ap* 
parent  geocentric  zenith  dUiance  at  A;  ZBC  the  true 
geocviiliio  zenith  distance,  I'  e.  that  which  would  be  seen 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; and  ACB=ZAC*>ZBC, 
the  moon’s  parallax'  also 
A B 

sin  parallax  X ain  Appt.  geocent.  zen.  dist. 


^VhenAC  is  at  right  angles  to  BA  this  sine  = 1 and  the 
moon  is  in  the  horizon.  This  value  of  the  parallax  is 
called  the  ?ioriznntal  parallax;  naming  this  P,  and  any 

A B 

other  value  of  the  parallax  p,  we  have  sio  P = and 


sin  p = sin  P '<  sin  appt.  gcucenl.  zen.  rlist. 

It  is  evident  that  if  P can  be  measured,  the  distance  R of 
the  moon’s  centre  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  can  be 
fiumd.  for  ihu  other  quantity  A B or  r is  the  radius  of  the 
et'rih  at  the  place  of  observation,  which  is  known  from  ter* 
resinal  mvasurement.  Now  suppose  a second  spenator  on 
the  same  meniiian  at  A',  whose  gcocenirio  zenith  is  Z'.  and 
that  the  two  observers  each  observe  the  moon  upon  the 
metidian  at  the  same  moment:  then,  if  z and  z' be  two 
observed  geocentric  zenith  distances,  and  p and  p'  the 
„ «BA  r^BA'  r'  ^ 
rarallaxe.,  P = = R-’  *“=  BC  = R ’ 

/ A B C=z  — p 
ZA'BC=z'-p', 

and  adding  A B A's=*+z'— (p+p'j,  where  A B A' 
is  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  geoceniriu  latitudes  of  A and 
A',  a nd  z and  z\  are  known  by  observai  Ion  ; hence  the  value 
of  or  A C A is  found.  From  the  equations 

f 

p + ;/=z  + A B A';  tin  p*  sin  z;  iiny/js^iin  jr'; 


it  is  easy  to  find  the  value  of  R. 

In  practice,  though  the  process  is  less  simple,  the  principle 
remains  the  same.  Two  distant  observatories  can  scarcely 
be  found  exactly  on  the  same  meridian,  but  the  tables  of 
the  moon  enable  us  to  reduce  the  observation  at  one  of  the 
observatories  to  exactly  trhut  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  made  under  the  meridian  of  the  other.  Wlien  the  pa* 
rallax  is  small,  it  is  advisable  to  compare  the  planet  (>y  the 
micrumeter  with  stars  which  arc  nearly  in  it-i  parallel. 
\Vbcn  the  parallax  and  consequently  the  distance  fur  any 
given  tune  is  known,  the  distance  ami  parallax  for  any  other 
time  can  bo  found  from  theory.  By  observations  of  this 
kinii.  combining  the  observations  of  I.ji  Caillc  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  IIu;ic  with  other  observations  made  in  Europe,  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  of  Mars  were  fi.xed  with  great 
accuracy.  Mr.  Henderson  has  recently  investigated  the 
value  of  the  moon’s  paralla.x  from  a comparison  of  bis  own 
observations  at  the  Cape  with  those  made  at  Greenwich  and 
Cambridge.  {Mem.  Att.  Soc.,  vol.  x.,  p.  t!83.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  point  from  which  the  moon’s  zenith 
distances  are  to  be  measured  is  in  the  prolongation  of  a line 
drawn  from  thecenlreorihe  earth,  and  not  in  the  prolongation 
of  a line  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 
plumb-line.  The  correction  which  u to  be  applied  to  the 


tronomical  zenith,  in  order  to  find  the  geocentric  zenith,  ia 
given  in  many  oollections  of  tables  fora  certain  hypothesis  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  horizontal  parallax  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  ia  that  which  belongs  to  the  equator  where 
the  earlh'a  radius  ia  largest.  A .Kcond  table  for  reducing 
this  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  to  the  parallax  proper  to 
the  ])laco  of  observation  (viz.  log.  rad.,  supposing  ilic  equa- 
torial rad.  s 1)  always  acucmipanies  that  above  refened  to. 

IhiraUax  of  the  iSi/n.— The  flrat  attempt  to  deteiraine  the 
sun's  distance  seems  to  be  duo  to  Arisieichus  of  Samos, 
and  presuppu^es  the  knowledge  of  the  nioiin's  paiallax.  On 
drawing  a figure,  it  will  luimediaiely  bo  i-eei)  that  when 
the  moon  has  completed  her  first  (quarter  (aim  is  then  said 
to  be  duhntomized,  or  cut  exactly  m two),  the  sun,  moon, 
and  spectator  form  a triangle,  which  is  right  angled  at  the 
moon.  Now  iho  angle  which  leparalet  the  sun  from  the 
moon  can  be  observed  at  the  same  instant : suppose  it  as  E, 
we  have— 

Distance  earth  Sc  sun  s distance  earth  Sc  moon  X sec.  E. 

Tlie  exact  moment  of  dichotomy  cannot  be  noted  with 
much  accuracy:  yet  repeated  observationa  would  tbow  that 
the  sun  was  far  more  distant  than  the  moon.  The  antient 
astronomers  seem  to  have  estimated  the  sun’s  parallax  to 
be  from  2'  to  3\  which  suffered  a ^adual  reduction  as  the 
means  of  observation  improved.  The  parallax  of  the  sun 
might  with  modern  instruments  be  measured  iu  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  moon  or  planets  sbove  described,  but  not  so 
welt,  as  a longer  lime  must  elapse  between  the  passage  of  ih« 
sun  and  that  of  a star  nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  Pluletny 
says  that  Hipparchus  computed  the  moon's  parallax  from 
the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  that  is,  he  deduced  the 
value  of  the  moon’s  parallax  from  the  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses  on  two  supposittons  of  the  sun’s  parallax,  namely, 
that  it  was  = 0.  and  again  that  it  was  a definite  sma| 
quantity.  As  the  circumstances  of  a solar  eclipse  vary  from 
uie  effects  of  parallax,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  way  Hipparchus 
would  get  something  like  equations  of  condition  involving 
the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  which  could  be 
solved  as  soon  as,  by  the  problem  of  Aristarchus  or  by  any 
other  method,  he  could  determine  the  relation  between 
these  two  quantities. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  an  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon,  sun,  snd  planets,  in  terms  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  requires  nothing  more  than 
observation  and  the  solution  of  a triangle  one  aide  of  which 
and  the  two  including  angles  are  known.  The  magnitudes 
of  these  bodies  can  be  immediately  calculated  from  their 
apparent  diameters  and  true  distance ; so  that  up  to  this 
point  there  is  no  room  for  sccpticixm,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  angles  of  a triangle  equal  two  right  angles. 

There  is  a method  of  ascertaining  ibe  parallax  by  one 
observer  Let  Mars  in  opposition  be  the  object,  and  compare 
it  in  right  ascension  with  a neighbouring  star  in  ibe  same 
parallel  on  the  meridian,  and  also  several  hours  before  and 
again  after  his  transit.  The  | arallax,  being  wholly  in 
0 veitical  virrle,  will  not  affect  the  right  ascension  iu  the 
meridian  : hence  the  meridian  comparison  will  give  tlK'true 
difTeience  of  right  ascension  between  the  planet  and  star. 
1'he  other  observations  (after  correcting  the  nloce  of  Mars 
by  his  hourly  motion,  winch  is  known  enber  from  the 
tables  or  fnxn  ubsenalioiis  on  preceding  and  succeeding 
days)  present  right  ascensions  of  tlie  planet  a(Tecleil  by  pa- 
rallax in  different  ways,  and  from  these  effects  it  is  easy  to 
compute  the  actual  value  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  and  coiv- 
sequently  the  distance  of  the  planet  in  terms  of  the  earth’s 
radius  at  the  piaio.  The  star  of  comparison  and  the  hour 
angle  must  bo  so  selected  that  no  error  can  arise  from  on- 
reriainty  of  lefiaction.  Similar  obserYaiions  which  mvolve 
parallax  may  bo  made  with  the  altitude  and  azimuib  circle, 
but  these  observations  do  not  admit  of  much  nicety. 

Kepler’s  discoveries,*  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses 
rounu  the  sun  iu  the  focus,  that  the  area  swept  by  each 
radius  vector  in  a given  lime  is  a constant  quantity  for  the 
same  planet,  and  lastly,  that  the  squares  of  the  |ieriodic 
times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distance,  have  supplied 
means  for  a much  more  accurate  delcrminution  of  the 
sun’s  parallax.  Assuming  these  laws,  the/ormr  of  the  oibils 
of  Ihe  earth  and  planets  and  their  relative  distances  can  be 
determined  from  observation ; hence,  if  the  parallax  of  any 
one  planet  can  be  found,  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  ail 
the  other  planets  can  be  computed.  Obsei  vaiions  of  Mars 

* Ttmiah  at*  diM  lo  K*pl«r.  lit*  salU&etory  praot  of  llivtt 

iruUi  was  |i«ca  t>y  Nawico. 
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for  inslance,  at  his  opposition,  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Greeiuvu  lj,  wil!  afford  a very  tolerable  value  of 
his  parallax  and  hence  of  hU  distance.  Again  as  the  pro- 
portion between  the  distances  of  Mara  ami  tlte  earth  fium 
iho  sun  at  anv  time  is  known  from  the  form  of  their  orbits 
and  their  periodic  limes,  and  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
Mars  at  the  earth  can  be  observed,  iho  triati{;le  bo- 
tween  the  sun,  earth,  and  Mars  can  be  completely  solved, 
and  hence  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  his  parallax  be  com- 
puted. These  observations  can  be  repeated  at  every  opposi- 
tion of  Maia,  and  if  Mars  be  corauared  by  the  micrometer 
with  stars  near  the  same  parallel,  there  is  scarcely  a limit  to 
the  possible  accuracy  of  the  observations.  In  the  Naut. 
Aim.,  1839,  pp.  551-55,  there  is  a list  of  the  stars  with  which 
Mars  is  to  bo  daily  compared  at  its  opposition  in  that  year. 
{Mem.  Ast.  Soc.,  vol.  iu  p.  27,  and  vol  vi  , 2U7.  &c.) 

The  observ-alion  however  by  which  the  parallax  of  the  sun 
is  determined  with  the  greatest  certainty,  is  that  of  the 
piissagc  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  commonly  called  the 
rru/m/ of  Venus.  ^Transit  of  Vknus] 


in  the  direction  V V^  To  make  the  figure  simple,  we 
suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  V V' represents 
the  excess  of  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  above  that  of 
the  earth.  A spectator  at  E will  see  the  commencement 
of  the  transit  when  Venus  is  at  V,  but  a spectator  at  e will 
only  begin  to  see  it  when  Venus  is  at  V'.  Tlte  time  which 
must  elapse  between  these  two  moments  is  equal  to  the 
lime  in  which  Venus  passes  from  V to  V^  or  in  which  she 
de^'ribes  the  angleESe  round  the  sun  with  her  r«/a/tre  angu- 
lar motion.  But  the  angle  ESe  is  twice  the  sun's  horizontal 
parallax ; hence,  since  the  lime  elapsed  between  the  ingress 
at  the  two  places  is  known  from  observation  and  fVom 
the  difference  of  longitudes,  and  the  hourly  angular  motions 
of  Venus  and  the  earth  round  the  sun  aro  known  frum  the 
tables,  and  consequently  the  difference  of  these  motions, 
ti)o  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  can  be  found.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  as  the  ingress  is  accelerated  at  E and  retarded 
at  e,  so  the  egress  will  be  accelerated  at  E and  retarded  at  e, 
Venus  then  occupying  the  positions  V",  V"'. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  a spectator  who  taw  the  in- 
gress at  E.  and  therefore  as  early  as  possible,  should  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  be  carried  to  e,  where  he  would  ae«  the 
egress  as  late  as  possible,  while  the  spectator  of  the  late 
ingress  at  e is  in  like  manner  carried  to  E,  where  be  sees 
the  earliest  egress.*  In  the  first  case  the  time  of  the  transit 
is  increased  as  much  as  possible  bv  the  effect  of  parallax, 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equally  diminisbed.  Now  su|^ 
pjsti  the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  have  a certain  value,  the 
parallax  of  Venus  and  the  effect  of  these  parallaxes  in  in- 
creasing or  diminish  the  duration  of  the  transit  for  any 
specified  places  of  observation  can  be  computed.  Hence 
when  the  durations  are  really  observed,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  observed  duration  and  that  which  would  have 
been  observed  if  the  spectator  bad  been  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  will  fix  the  actual  amount  of  the  paral- 
lax. The  especial  excellence  of  this  method  consists  in  the 
n.celyt  with  which  a particular  phenomenon  can  be  observed, 
namely,  the  first  streak  of  light  which  is  seen  after  the  in- 
terior contact  at  ingress  and  the  last  streak  before  tbe  in- 
terior contact  at  egress.  Two  points  on  the  earth  are 

* TW  rxpUnftttoB  i«  only  iBUnded  to  exhibit  lb*  yfteqp/e  oa  which  UiU 
T(*ry  itB|Mnant  prublrm  UeprutU. 

t Tbi*  nbf«rTBiMiii  leeiBk  n<>C  to  have  bees  qnite  as  Oeflulte  m was  ea- 
finclc.l  i a liule  cuufu.4ou  wa>  letn-irked  at  the  pmut  of  interior  contact  beforv 
rurmtUiio  or  tiM-  tltr-nd  oT  lichi,  a tort  of  bUck  (trap  obtral  Mr. 

llaily  -amr  -rreral  black  ihtrail«  cuDueciios  the  edSM  of  tbe  cun  anil  moon 
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chosen  where  the  beginning  and  end  are  both  visible,  in 
one  uf  which  the  duration  is  shortened  as  much  u possible, 
while  it  is  increased  in  the  oilier.  Every  observation  of 
either  ingres.k  or  egress  can  in  fact  be  used  fur  delermiii- 
ing  tlie  parallax,  provided  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  time  be  sufficiently  well  known ; but 
where  both  the  ingress  and  egress  are  observed,  tbe  dura- 
tion alone  requires  care.  Transits  of  Venus  were  observed 
in  I7G1  and  1769,  and  the  parallax  of  the  siin  deduced  by 
various  geometers.  (Lagrange,  Mimoirei  de  Berlin,  1766  ; 
Enckc,  Der  Venue  Durr.kgang,  Gotha,  1824.)  The  next 
transits  will  take  place  in  1874  and  1882. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  our  system,  have  been  described,  and  we 
will  now  point  out  the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  is  a|^ 
plied.  Every  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets  is 
affected  by  parallax  and  must  be  corrected  for  this  previous 
to  further  calculation.  All  celestial  bodies  are  apyarenily 
elevated  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  of 
our  system  are  depressed  by  the  effect  of  parallax.  In  nau- 
tical works  (here  are  tables  for  reducing  thu  observed 
sUilude  of  any  heavenly  body  to  its  true  altitude,  i.e, 
to  that  which  it  would  have  if  tbeie  were  no  atmo- 
sphere and  the  spectator  were  at  the  earth's  centre.  In 
most  of  the  problems  from  which  the  longitude  is  deter- 
mined astronomically,  in  solar  eclipses,  occullatioos,  and 
lunardistanceetho  great  difficulty  and  trouble  is  in  computing 
tbe  effect  produced  by  the  moon's  parallax.  Astronomers  have 
invented  convenient  formula)  for  this  puqiose.  according  to 
tbe  planes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred.  Thus  in  work- 
ing out  an  occultation,  tbe  moon  may  bo  referred  to  the 
plane  of  the  hurixon,  when  the  effects  uf  parallax  in  altitude, 
and.  if  great  accuracy  bo  required,  in  azimuth,  must  be  com- 
puted ; or  again,  to  the  equinoctial,  when  the  parallax  in 
right  ascension  and  declination  is  to  be  calculated ; or 
finally,  to  the  ecliptic,  when  the  parallaxes  io  longitude  and 
latitude  must  be  found.  Tho  rules  fur  these  computations 
are  given  in  treatise*  on  Astronomy. 

The  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  tho  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Encke,  = 8*  5776."  Its  true  value  for  every  ten 
days  is  given  in  tbe  Saut.  Alman,  at  the  end  uf  tbe  ephe- 
meris  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  cquatoroal  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  moon  for  mean  noon  and  midnight  is  at  page 
III.  of  each  month,  and  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets  are  in 
the  last  column  of  the  planetary  meridian  ephemeris. 

Olio  effect  of  parallax  is,  that  the  moon  appears  under  a 
larger  angle  when  near  the  zenith  Uian  when  near  tho 
horizon,  ^his  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  may  be 
very  easily  proved  experimentally,  by  any  one  who  cai 
handle  a sextant  with  ordinary  care.  When  the  moon  is  in 
the  zenith,  the  horizontal  diameter  may  be  augmented  from 
3U"  to  40".  Tliere  is  a table  for  this  augmeutation  of  the 
moon’s  seroidiameter  in  most  nautical  works. 

Conitant  qf  Parallax  {la  conetante  de  la  paraUaxe)  is  the 
angle  under  which  the  earth's  radius  would  be  seen  at  the 
centre  of  tbe  moon  wboti  she  is  at  her  mean  distance.  Tbe 
radius  chosen  by  La  Place  is  that  which  belongs  to  a lati- 
tude of  which  the  square  of  the  sine  = 

PARALLAX  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.  When  0)per. 
nicus  proposed  his  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  motion,  one 
striking  axtronomieal  objection  was,  that  the  enormous  dis- 
placement of  the  spectator’s  place  which  hit  system  sup- 
posed was  not  supported  by  a corresponding  change  in  the 
positions  of  the  fixed  stars.  Every  improvement  in  instru- 
ments, in  the  art  of  observing,  or  in  tho  science  of  computa- 
tion, seemed  to  increase  the  iislance  of  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently tbe  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  still  no  sidereal  change 
could  ^ detected.  Hence,  until  the  discoveries  of  Newlun 
brought  forward  physical  ar^ments,  of  which  however  the 
conclustvencss  is  not  immediately  visible,  the  Copernican 
hvpoi bests  was  embraced  on  tbe  grounds  of  its  symmetry  and 
simplicity  rather  than  on  demonstration.  Opponents  might 
always  ask  for  the  eTperimerilum  crucii,  the  effecis  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  this  could  not  be  supplied. 

Many  attempts  were  however  made.  Hooke  erected  a 
zenith  sector  at  his  chambers  in  Gresham  College,  and 
made  some  incomplete  observations  in  which  he  fancied 
ho  could  trace  the  effects  of  parallax.  Flamsteed  found 
variations  in  the  north  polar  distances  of  fixed  stars, 
which  he  attributerl  to  porollax,  although,  ns  was  shown 
by  Cassiui  and  Roemer,  this  would  have  produced  re- 
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suits  vtitb  a totally  dilTcrent  law.  Roemer  hioiSbU*,  after  : 
many  efTorU  to  duduce  parallax  from  obsenalions  lit  rlu<dina-  | 
tion,  renounced  ihcattumpt,  on  account,  as  hci.ays,of  ’uver*  > 
tain  variation  in  the  declinations  of  stars  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  torcfraptionsnorparallaxos, 'and  pursued  his  inves* 
ti^ntion  by  observations  in  right  ascension,  in  which  it  seems 
he  believed  himself  to  be  successful.  At  length  Bradley 
commenced  the  research  with  fur  better  astrunomiral  means, 
and  by  his  discoveries  of  abcrraiioti  and  nutation,  fuliy  cx> 
plained  the  phenomena  which  had  pcrplexerl  his  predecee- 
boF'.  It  is  curious  that  Roeiner,  who  liurl  discovered  the 
gradual  liansnii»sion  and  finite  veh>cily  of  light,  should  , 
have  been  perplexed  with  the  necessary  results  of  ihUvery 
propertv  in  another  slia^Ki ; ami  that  Riadloy,  while  pur- 
suing tnc  problem  of  parallax,  which  hud  been  originally 
itilcresling  as  a proof  of  the  earth's  chaugt  of ; Iw'e,  should 
have  hit  upon  phenomena  which  salisruciorily  pro\ed  the 
earth’s  motiun,  and  so  confirmed  the  Coperniciin  hypuiiiesis  ’ 
by  evideuro  difTetcnt  from  what  he  sought.  Biatlley's  i 
observations  further  showed  tlmt  the  eCeei  of  parallax  in 
any  of  the  stars  observed  by  him  could  not  amount  to  2''  | 
and  probably  was  not  l".  1 

Tlie  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  places  in  the  fixed  stars,  ! 
which  the  change  of  pOMtion  m the  earth  would  proiluee,  i 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figure.  Let  S be  the  place 


of  the  sun,  E that  of  the  o.'trlh,  and  i that  of  a fixed  slat 
Tlicn  the  star  is  sceti  from  the  earth  in  the  dirvetion  E^ 
and  from  the  sun  in  the  direction  S*;  the  dilTcronre  ii 
Ihc.-ie  two  directions  is  the  angle  E*S,  that  is,  the  angle  o 
parallax.  If  8s'.  be  drawn  parallel  to  E#,  ES,  and  tli 
observations  made  from  the  earth  he  reforreil.  as  obacr^uijon 
of  this  kind  are  always  supposed  lo  be,  to  the  sun,  the  irui 
place  of  the  star  is  at  s.  while  the  plar-e  which  i,  assigned  t 
It  by  nbstiration  is  At  tlie  end  of  half  a year  the  plac, 
of  the  cnrlh  wi’l  be  at  R',  and  the  star  is  seen  in  tlio  three 
lion  E'.s.  Hem  e it  it  referred  to  the  position  in  respec 
of  S.  It  is  evident  that  the  efiect  of  parallax  is  to  caus. 
the  star  to  appear  to  describe  an  orbit  round  its  true  plar. 
in  a plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  an<l  equal  to  th 
earth's  orbit  round  the  sun:  and  further,  that  parallax  i 
always  in  a plane  passing  through  the  star,  sun.  and  earth 
anti  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  angle  wlm  h tho  sui 
and  star  suhlcnd  at  the  earth.  When  this  is  clearly  con 
ceivfd.  It  will  also  he  seen  that  ihis  ellipse,  whitdi  is  simila 
to  the  earth’s  orbit,  will  be  -cen  obliquely  from  the  earth 
and  consiquemly  be  pnyccted  into  another  ellipse  witl 
altered  proporliiins.  The  same  figure  would  serve  for  at 
explanation  of  abcmilioii,  except  that  alterratiun  is  in  i 
plane  defined  by  the  Mar  mul  the  (//rccfiow  of  the  earth’ 
uioiion,  which  direction  is  at  right  angles  lo  the  line  jomini 
the  cartli  and  sun,  so  that  the  of  parallax  am 

aberration  are  similar,  only  the  effect  yf  parallax  is  at  rich 
niigles  lo  the  effect  of  aberration.  Titis  affovdsn  convetiien 
mode  of  computing  the  coelSciuiit  of  parallax  when  lha 
of  nhcrration  la  known.* 

Tliere  is  another  view  of  parallax.  Suppose  a spcclaloi 
at  the  Mar#;  then  be  would  seethe  earth’s  radius  vectoi 
Sh  under  the  angle  of  parallax.  The  earth’s  orbit  may  b< 
couMdoretl  lo  be  circular,  aud  as  the  piano  is  inclined  to  i 

’ T*''*  «■’  b^vmn  and  |M»atl«a  h nut  riuoio.,.  b.a 
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spectator  anywhere  except  in  the  pole  of  the  c.Uptie,  iho 
earth  will  appear  to  describe  an  cUi{wc  about  S oa  centre. 
Thu  nearer  the  star  # is  to  the  ecliptic,  the  more  excenlric 
this  ellipsu  will  be,*  but  in  all  ca-es  there  is  u diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  viz.  that  which  is  |)crpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  S.f.  which  is  seen  in  lU  true  prupurtiuus  wjtliout 
foreshortening. 

Since  Rocmevand  Brsdluy,  many  astronomers  have  sought 
fur  parallax  by  observation  in  right  abcciuiuii  and  dechtia- 
lion.  Ucs^d  could  find  no  evidence  of  such  un  effa>cl  in 
Bradley's  transit  or  zenith  distance  observations.  Piazzi, 
from  meridian  ze.iilh  ub'crvations,  concluded  that  Sinus 
had  a parallax  of  4"  and  I’roeyon  one  of  6"'?  ; Culaudrclli 
found  a parallax  of  4".4  in  a Lyroe.  But  the  must  per^uver* 
ing  and  accurate  observations  fur  deilucing  the  value  of 
)iurallnx  from  meridian  ubservations  were,  not  lung  since, 
prusucuteil  by  Dr.  Brinkley  at  Dublin  with  an  8-fuut  circle 
by  RainMicri,  aud  by  Mr.  Pond  at  Greenwich  with  the  6* 
foot  niural-circle  of  Troughton.  Dr.  Brinkley  conceived 
that  he  had  established  wiinout  doubt  a sensible  parallax  in 
a Luid,  a Cygm,  and  a Aquilm.  while  Mr.  Fond  main* 
tained  that  no  sensible  parallax  was  shown  in  any  of  those 
Stars,  from  observations  in  declination  and  in  right  au'un- 
sioD.  lie  further  corroborated  this  result  by  comparing  two 
stars,  a Cygni  and  ^ Aungs,  which  have  nearly  the  samo 
declination  and  opposite  right  ascension,  with  a fixed  tube. 
This  controversy  continued  for  several  years,  and  though 
there  ran  be  no  doubt  now  that  Dr.  Brinkley  was  miaiaken, 
and  that  Mr  Poml  was  right  in  his  conclusions,  there  ts  a 
good  deal  of  interest  attached  to  the  discussion.  Dr.  Brink- 
ley's  last  memoir  is  in  the  7Va/i#acho«#  the  Roj/ul  Irish 
Acudrniy,  vol.  xiv.  Mr.  Pond’s  paper  on  the  |HiraIlax  of  a 
Lyiro  will  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1823,  part  i.,  p,  33. 
A series  of  moat  excellent  observations  of  a Lyrm  were  made 
at  Greenwich  in  1 83G,  for  the  express  puriiose  of  ascertaining 
its  parallax.  After  a careful  diwussion,  Mr.  Airy  conciudes 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  a L\r®,  though  undoubtedly 
existing  in  a quantity  th^retically  measurable,  is  too  snuH 
lo  be  made  sensible  lo  our  must  accurate  meridisn  instru- 
ments. {Mem.  ,4si.  Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  239.)  Very  careful 
transit  observations  by  Be-.sc!  and  Siruve  have  shown  that 
th*^  parallaxes  of  all  the  stars  they  have  examined  in  this 
way  are  so  small  as  to  leave  the  existence  of  any  sensible 
parallax  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  only  star  in  which 
parallax  seems  to  be  shown  with  great  probability  by  meri- 
dian observation  is  the  double  star  a Cenlauri.  {Mem. 
Ast.  Soe.,  vol.  XU  p.  61.)  It  may  perhaps  be  sensible  m 
Sinus,  but  the  quantity  U too  small  to  be  satisfactorily  asrar- 
taincdbysuch  inBlrumenti,  There  are  so  many  causes  of 
error,  and  the  whole  quantity  sought  for  is  so  minute,  that  we 
can  scarcely  expect  a decidal  value  of  parallax  lo  be  shown 
by  meridian  obKwvation.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  dia- 
meter of  ihe  earth’s  orbit  does  not  subtend  a larger  angle 
than  l".  at  any  of  the  stars  hitherto  examined,  except  a 
Ccutauri  (it  nmy  br  less  in  any  proportion) ; so  llial  the  dis- 
tance of  these  stars  is  at  least  400.000  limes  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth. 

SirWiUiam  Herschel  first  pointed  out  the  mode  ufilelecl- 
ing  ivarallax  which  affords  a pruhability  of  success,  viz.  that 
which  depends  upon  tho  ineasurcmeiit  uf  double  stars,  lii 
his  paper,  Phil  Trans.,  1782,  part  i.,  p,  82,  be  siiowed  that 
if  the  Stars  which  compose  a double  star  be  at  different  dis- 
tances from  tho  earth,  which  was  at  that  lime  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  differumes  In  magnitude,  they  must 
be  differently  affected  by  parallax,  and  therefore  that  their 
apparent  distance  from  each  other  will  be  altered  by  a change 
of  position  in  the  spectator.  Now  as  the  apparent  distance 
of  iwoneighbouriiig  stars  can  be  measiu-ed  with  great  aecu- 
rncy,4-  the  problem  of  parallax  is  thus  reduced  to  that  of 
tindine  a double  star  in  which  a variation  of  distance  is  oU- 
servabie.  and  following  the  law  which  the  earth’s  clmnge  of 
ploce  requires.  U was  in  tliis  imjuiry  that  Sir  Wuiiam 
Herkchel  discovore<l  that  very  many  tiouble  stum  have  a 
relative  motion  both  in  lUstance  and  angular  position,  which 
proves  them  to  be  a connected  system,  oud  that  uncxiK-cled 
result,  winch  he  prosecuted  with  all  his  ardour  and  genius, 
fcuems  to  have  led  him  from  tho  investigation  of  parallax 
iiit^u  his  nrofound  mul  original  researches.  Sir  Joiin  Hur- 
schel  (PA,Y.  TVn//#,,  lb2G.  pari  iii.,  p.  260)  extendiKl  his 
ratlicrs  proposal  for  the  discovery  of  parallax  by  showing 
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that  the  variation  produce^!  by  parallax  in  the  angle  of  posi- 
tion of  two  elai'8  is  u mure  Miisiblu  iihun<micm>ii  and  one 
inorei'ajiilv  inea>isred  than  the  vunuliun  in  diatanre;  and  m 
tUo Pfiii.  Tratit..  p.  12G.  hu  iiubliahed  aconaiderabiu 
of  «iar9)  suitable  for  tats  ro&eavcii.  with  tlio  iimu>  uf  tear 
whuri  tiio  obH^rvaiioiis  v\ould  show  llio  greate&l  cQect  uf 
paallax. 

It  lia-i  boon  ahown  that  the  earth’s  chunjo  of  place 
in  ilaoibit  causes  each  star  to  ha%e  an  uppareni  motion 
in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  major  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic  a:id  equal  to  the  diameter  of  ibo  earth’s  orbit 
ns  sHcn  at  the  dtsianro  of  the  star,  and  the  minor  axis 
C(]ual  lo  the  major  X sine  «’s  latitude.  If  (hen  tho 
Stars  be  a eonmn'ted  svstem.  and  comparatively  near 
each  other,  the  stars  will  Bppe.*ir  to  describe  two  equal 
and  sitndar  ellipses  and  the  line  joining  the:r  ajipa- 
rent  places  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to  tiie  lino  joiuin^r 
tiietr  true  positions.  It  is  ihereforo  in  vain  lu  look  fur 
any  effi'ct  of  parallax  in  m.cromutriral  or  relative  ineu- 
sures  uf  distance  and  position  in  a comiecled  system,  liut 
if  one  of  the  stars  be  much  farther  from  us  tlmn  the  oilier. 
supiHise  it  ten  times  further  oiT,  thun  the  u|qiarciit  el- 
lipses will  continue  to  W similar,  and  similarly  described, 
only  the  dimensions  of  that  described  by  the  more  di>l:int 
star  will  be  l-lOthofihat  star  described  by  the  tiearer,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  supposing  the  more  distant  star 
to  bo  fixcKl,  ond  the  nearer  star  to  describe  round  its  true 
placean  ellii  se  uf  9-1  Olhs  the  actual  dimensions.  If  with 
Sir  William  Ilcr^^chel  we  measure  the  apparent  (//j/unreruf 
the  two  Btar.4,  lhos>o  are  best  suited  to  tho  purpose  in  which 
the  hnc  joining  the  stars  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mujor 
axis  of  the  paiallaciic  ellipse,  re.  is  paraUel  to  the  ecliptic. 
If  we  proceed  by  measures  of  position,  as  recommended  by 
Sir  John  Hcrschcl.thoso  stars  are  most  favourable  in  which 
the  line  joining  the  two  stars  is  perpendicular  to  tho  ecliptic. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  coiiditiuna  are  not 
rigorous,  ami  that  stars  tolerably  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
arc  equally  well  suited  to  either  kind  of  measure,  as  the 
apparent  ellipse  is  then  almost  a circle.  Since  the  applica- 
tion of  clock-work  to  large  C(|uatorials.  wo  think  that  the 
measures  of  distance  of  double  stars  may  be  made  nearly  as 
accurately,  and  even  moro  easily,  than  angles  of  position ; 
and  further,  that  any  telescopes  which  have  jet  l^en  con- 
structed may  be  mounted  e<iuatorially  and  carried  by  clock- 
work. Must  of  the  close  uoublo  stars  are  probably  con- 
nected, and  arc  therefore  unfit  for  the  detection  of  parallax. 
Again,  when  the  distance  excee^ls  a few  seconds,  nieosures 
With  the  wire  micrometer  and  with  high  powers  arc  not 
satisfactory,  fur  the  eye  in  delicate  measurement  must  see 
both  stars  at  llie  same  glance-  Tlie  iiumbor  of  stars  apjia- 
renily  double  in  which  paiallax  is  likely  to  be  found,  and  so 
close  as  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement  with  the  wire 
micrometer,  is  probably  very  small : happily  there  is  another 
instrument  of  equal  accuracy  with  tho  wire  micrometer,  ind 
of  Wider  grasp,  which  can  he  applied  to  this  research,  the 
he/ionieiiT.  [Micromkter.]  The  heliometer  will  measure 
distances  of  minutes  as  easily  as  the  wire  luicromolcr  can 
measure  seconds. 

In  the  liisl-named  property,  that  of  measuring  considerable 
angles,  the  heliometer  is  unrivalled,  and  thus  we  see  its 
esperinl  use  in  tho  researches  connected  with  parallax.  It 
is  almost  hopeless  to  attack  the  problem  by  any  other  meotis 
at  present  known ; and  thedivideil  eyc-picce,  which  is  found 
very  useful  for  smnll  measures  of  distance,  is,  like  the  w ire 
micrometer,  limited  to  this  object. 

For  hia  researches  on  parallax,  Bessel  selected  the 
double  star  Gl  Uygni,  which  is  a double  star  having  a largo 
proper  motion.  This  property  leads  us  naturally  to  guess 
that  it  IS  a cumparatively  near  star,  as  its  actual  velocity 
Would  othenvi-e  be  enormously'  large.  Two  stars  a and  b 
were  chosen,  I in  the  direction  joining  the  component  stars 
of6l  Cygiii.  and  a at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The 
ob.-.ervaiions  of  b are  made  by  bringing  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  two  stors,  those  of  a by  placing  it  in  the  same  line  w ith 
tho  two  sturs.  As  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  are  nearly  of 
the  same  brightness,  the  observation  is  excee<lingly  accu- 
rale.  These  measurements  were  continued  for  fourteen 
months  with  very  little  interruption.  The  stars  a and  b 
are  so  far  removed  from  6 1 Cygni  as  to  render  any  connexion 
highly  improbable.  Variations  were  found  in  these  dis- 
tances, which,  being  compared  with  the  effect  which  paral- 
lax would  produce,  are  exactli/  accounted  for ; therefore  this 
Tariation  U produced  by  parallax,  for  it  <an  be  shown  tbit 


any  other  knoten  cause  of  disturbance  has  beem  got  rid  of 
by  tho  skill  of  the  observer.  The  result  is  that  tho  {larallax 
of  61  Cygni  is  u'^3t4;  whence  tho  distance  of  61  Cvgniis 
668,0110  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
light  fiom  the  star  is  lof  years  in  reaching  us.  Though 
sub>>equent  observations  may  modify  this  re.suU,  there  is  nu 
probability  that  it  will  undergo  any  considerable  alteration. 
{Aftron.  Nachrichten,  N.  .106,  6.)  There  is  a aecond  mo- 
moir  not  yet  published.  Fur  Struve's  iiuuiiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  parallax,  see  his  splendid  work  Steilarum  Dupliaum 
et  Hfultififirium  MenturfB  Micromeincfr^4‘^.,  annfs  d lbJ4 
ad  181/  iuitituUe,  p.  clxii.,  where  he  enterii  very  fully  into 
this  subject. 

PAH.-\LI.,AX,  ANNUAL,  is  tho  angle  under  which  the 
earth's  Dibit  it  soon  by  a superior  pUnct. 

PARALLAX,  in  practical  optics,  is  the  longitudinal 
misplacement  of  the  wires  in  a telescope  or  mtcro>copc.  If 
llie  wires  are  nut  at  a proper  distance  from  ihu  objeet- 
glaxt,  tJio  image  uf  the  object  is  not  seen  distinctly  when 
tlko  wires  arc  so  seen.  On  giving  a little  motion  to  tLo 
eye.  (he  object  will  seem  to  move  up<jn  the  wires.  If 
it  moves  in  the  direction  uf  the  eye,  the  cell  carrying  the 
wires  must  bo  pusheil  m,  and  verta  vice.  There  arc  means 
for  this  adjustment  in  all  insirumeiitswhich  require  it, and 
it  IS  a point  to  which  the  allenlion  of  observers  slmuld  Im 
vorv  carefully  directed. 

PARALLEL  ROADS  OF  GLEN  ROY.  Glcti  Roy 
and  several  other  valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ex- 
hibit very  distinctly  a seri.-so.' parallel  and  nearly  horizontal 
lines,  embracing  the  sides  of  tlie  hills  and  entering  nmnv  of 
the  lateral  glens,  at  levels  from  a few  to  several  humited 
feet  above  the  general  bc<l  of  the  valley.  The  important 
evidence  which  these  elevatcil  lerraco-liues  bring  to  the  so- 
lution of  questions  regarding  the  oiigin  of  valleys,  the  dis- 
persion of  alluvial  and  diluvial  detritus,  and  thu  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  induces  u»  to  present  a 
critical  examination  of  tho  state  and  progress  of  geological 
investigation  on  the  subject.  \\v  have  seen  and  examined 
Glen  Roy;  but  the  principal  information  in  the  following 
notice  is  nincil  from  Dr.  SUcCuUuch,  SirT.  Liuidcr  Dick, 
and  Mr.  C.  Darwin. 

Glen  Roy  is  a valley  in  tho  district  of  Lorhaher,  whose 
headwaters  gather  on  a wild  mountain  tract  near  the 
source  of  the  Spey.  The  water  uf  Roy  runs  nearly  rgulh, 
and  joins  tho  Spean.  which  turns  westward  to  enter  thu 
* great  valley'  of  Scotland,  below  the  souih-wesiera  extre- 
raity  of  Loch  Ljchy.  Passing  from  Fort  William  to  the  fool 
of  Glen  Hoy,  we  have  porphyry,  gnei-s,  mrca  sc-hist,  primary 
limestone,  and  quartz  rock,  much  dii^guiscd  by  diluvial  ac- 
cumulations. Glen  Roy  divides,  nut  indeeif  exactly,  tho 
mica  schist  and  gneiss  systems,  the  former  predominating 
on  the  western  and  tho  latter  on  the  eastern  side.  About 
the  source  of  the  Spey  is  a limited  tract  uf  granite;  and 
the  hivv  summit  of  drainago  between  Glen  Kov  and  Glen 
S|)cy  is  formed  of  this  rock.  From  (his  Hat  and  boggy 
summit  the  descent  is  gradual  to  Loch  Spey  on  the  cast, 
uml  sudden  into  Glen  R <y  on  tho  west.  Upper  Glen  Roy, 
as  MaeCuUoch  terms  the  part  near  the  lieud,  is  an  oval 
valley,  aliout  four  miles  in  length  and  one  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  on  two  l)pp^J»:to  sides  by  high  tuoun- 
luius,  yielding  two  streams  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
east, wliich  meet  near  the  middle  uf  the  valley.  From  their 
junction  (he  united  water  of  Roy  Hows  in  n gradual  manner 
to  the  soulh-west  fur  about  two  miles,  when  the  valley  con- 
tracts to  a low  rocky  pass,  in  which  the  riv  er  run.«  a troubled 
course,  and  then  emerges  into  the  wide  and  long  and  rather 
sinuous  valley  of  Lower  Glen  Roy.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  gorge  wliich  separates  tho  upper  from  the  lower  glen. 
MacCuUoch  directs  attention  to  a remai  kuhly  Hat  rock ; ami 
observes  that  above  this  gorge,  in  Up|icr  Glvn  Hoy,  no  dis- 
tinct terrace  Qt  shelf  was  seen,  but  a line  was  noticed  ex- 
tending from  near  the  junction  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  Roy  towards  Loch  Spey  ; and  it  was  proved  by  (he  spirit- 
level  that  this  line  was  level  with  the  remarkable  Hat  rock 
at  the  gorge  which  terminates  Upper  Glen  Roy,  and  also 
with  tlie  uiqieriiiost  of  three  such  lmc!i,  terraces,  or  shelves 
in  Lower  Glen  Roy.  (Both  Sir  T.  I-ouder  Dick  and  Mr. 
Darwin  represent  this  upper  /rn/” as  being  traceable  all  round 
Upiicr  Glen  Roy  to  near  tho  edge  of  Likh  Spey  ) Pas-mg 
fnmi  Upper  to  Lower  Glen  Roy,  tho  single  line  of  U|  j-cc 
Glen  R/)y  ascends  from  the  valley  and  giidles  the  side.-  i.f 
the  hilU.  right  and  left,  with  seemingly  higher  and  Itiglior 
sweeps,  and  is  followed  hy  two  other  {lerfeclly  jiaralierarid 
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Mually  continuous  lower  lines,  till  Glen  Roy  expands  into 
Glcn  Spean.  Here  the /iro  wpper /|V?«  ,*  but  the  lower 

one  oppeari  on  the  north  and  iwuth  sides  of  Glen  Spean  aa 
far  toward*  the  source  of  the  river  Spean  as  the  singular 
pass  of  Muckul,  and  turn*  southward  a little  way  up  the 
Gulban  river,  and  srtll  farther  along  the  sides  and  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Treig.  In  a westward  direction  this  line 
continues  down  Glen  Spean  on  both  sides,  about  half  the 
distance  ftom  the  Roy  to  the  Lochy.  and  then  ceases;  nor 
ha*  it  been  noticed  in  the  Groat  Valley  between  Fort 
Wtlliam  and  Inverness.  Another  line  however,  a few  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  in  Glen  Roy,  appears  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Glen  Gluoy,  which,  running  parallel  to  Glen  Roy, 
enters  Loch  Lochy.  Mr.  Darwin  notices  a tiw  in  another 
smaller  tributary  to  Ixieh  Lochy.  near  Kilfinnin ; and  de* 
scribes  a short  terrace  which  appeara  on  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Spey,  about  sixty  feet  above  that  lake,  and  higher  than 
the  highest  terrace  of  Glen  Roy.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  also 
observed  shelves  resembling  those  of  Glen  Roy  in  a part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Spey,  several  miles  below  its  source. 

The  elevation  of  these  lines  above  the  sea  is  known  ap* 
proximately,  but  not  with  the  exactness  demanded  by  a 
phenomenon  so  curious  in  itself  and  so  fertile  of  subieets 
for  geological  speculation.  In  the  fullowins  table  we  nave 
combined  the  statements  of  MacCulIoch,  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick, 
and  Mr.  Darwin.  The  last  writer  thinks  Dr.  MaeCulloch's 
measures  of  the  terraces  in  Glen  Roy  100  feet  in  excess. 

^lative  levels  of  the  **811008  lines  in  Scotland:— 


South  of  Loch  Spey* 

Donrlo, 

Dick. 

liseCalloea. 

Kilfinnin  . 

1202 

um 

Glen  Gluoy. 

2*32 

1274 

Upper  Terrace,  Glen  Roy 
Middle  Terrace,  Glen  Roy 

1162 

280 

1262 

200 

1182 

Lower  Terrace,  Glen  Roy 

0 

972 

Loch  Lochy 

*82 

The  sea  at  Loch  Eil  . 

0 

*0 

The  ftnet,  sMve»,  or  terracet  (for  each  of  these  names  is 
locally  appropriate)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
ordinary  occurrences  of  short  successive  level  terraces  of 
gravel,  or  with  the  longer  declining  gravel  banks  which 
xna^in  the  sides  of  many  valleys  where  they  pass  from  the 
mountains  to  plain  countries  or  the  sea;  they  should  be 
distinguished  also  from  the  nimilar  little  terrace  heaps  which 
often  appear  at  the  summits  of  drainage  in  mountain  coun* 
tries.  Such  gravel  terraces  are  soon  both  at  the  summit 
and  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Roy,  and  in  each  case  appear  intel- 
ligible as  tbe  result  of  duvittile  action  at  higher  levels  than 
the  present  water-channel. 

The  Hne$  of  Glen  Roy  and  the  other  valleys  are  not  short 
protruding  terrace*  connected  with  tbe  several  lateral 
affluents,  nor  declining  planes  of  gravel,  but  almost  per- 
fectly continuous  shelves,  slojiing  toward  the  valley  from  a 
level  line,  and  almost  perfectly  parallel  through  all  the  va- 
rious windings  of  their  linear  extent,  and  round  the  hollows 
and  projections  of  the  hills,  whether  these  are  small  or 
great,  sudden  or  otherwise;  and  each  respective  range,  on 
one  side  of  tbe  glens,  is  exactly  on  the  same  level  with  that 
corresponding  to  it  on  tbe  other  side.  This  al  most  perfect  hori- 
toniaiity  and  continuity  of  range  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  though  easily  admitt^  on  ocular  inspec- 
tion. it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  SirT.  L.  Dick  basproreif 
it  by  careful  levelling  with  Mr.  Maclean  on  each  of  the 
'shelves'  in  Glen  Roy.  Wiih  such  characters  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  mysterious  works  of  nature  should  be 
supposed  the  effect  of  art,  and  the  term  of  ‘Parallel  Roads' 
is  far  from  inapt,  and  is  certainly  very  descriptive. 

The  ‘shelves'  generally  appear  distinctly  and  even  sharply 
defined  when  viewed  from  below  or  from  a distance ; but 
when  inspected  more  narrowly,  they  appear  very  indistinct, 
and  one  may  actually  be  treading  on  a shelf  without  being 
aware  of  it.  This  arise*  in  a great  measure  from  the  fact 
that  the  surface  of  the  ahelves  is  far  from  level,  but  being 
often  a little  concave  above  and  a little  convex  below,  easily 
onu  near  view  luso*  itself  m the  general  »iupeof  the  mountain. 

•Sir  T.  Laudor  Di<’k  represents  the  general  figure  of  a 
Section  of  the  slielf  thu^.*— 

• \lf  D.thId  My*  thii  if  CO  Wt  atmte  I*jrh  Spey.  he  does  tHrt  iM* 
ll«"  Witflu  i,r  lii- uprw  m.->i  l<*<ya'fcrt*  Oinl  AUrt *otl«rh 

knpp>-.>,  kt  i-i  Ih  till-  rudilitMitl'i  ■ «r  ihe  upp-r  levrl  of  Oi«>i  Roy.  Mr  uiy« 
■.••cii  -p  y l.-Oi  niiuvn  I'li-  G.-rnvt  Ucan.  uiia  that  the  upper  line  lu 
Oli*ii  Huy  U ft  . IV,  ii1>or«  i o.  h 

i Thu  uufliWr  i.  iupt,li«d  by  aSdiim  the  putiel  reiulte  of  0«n*lo  W Msc 
OaUi^’i  soMn)  toele. 


Dr.  MacCulloeb  gives  many  representations  on  a small 
scale,  which  show  the  really  sloping  character  of  the  shelf 
or  terrace,  the  angle  of  decimation  fiom  the  horixon  varying 
from  12"  to  30*.  while  the  breadth  of  tbe  terrace  part  \-ariea 
from  10  to  70  feet;  where  the  slopes  of  the  ‘lines’ are 
steepest  their  surface  is  narrowest,  and  generally  where  the 
ground  slopes  the  least  ihe  terraces  are  the  broadest.  A 
teal  profile  of  one  rart  is  given  below  by  the  black  line. 


According  to  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  the  relation  between 
tbe  actual  form  and  the  original  outline  of  the  fundamental 
rock,  one  part  will  appear  to  be  formed  by  ercavatinn  of 
the  rock,  and  another  part  by  accumulation  of  detritus, 
very  slightly  projecting  wyond  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 
MaeCulloch's  drawings  indeed  represent  the  shelves  as 
hardly  in  any  case  projecting  into  a mound.  Another  part 
is  drawn  to  represent  a valley  terrace  composed  of  gravel, 
to  which  the  shelves  (where  they  cross  valleys)  ooctsioually 
unite  on  a level,  and  thus  form  broad  expansions. 

‘The  shelves  entirely  disappear  when  crossing  any  part  of 
the  mountains  in  which  the  l^re  rock  is  exposM;  for  loose 
matter  cannot  accumulate  there,  and  the  rocks  themselvos, 
fi^m  their  laminated  structure,  do  not  readily  become  worn 
into  any  regular  form.  They  likewise  disappear  when 
crossing  any  part  which  is  greatly  inclined ; for  their  own 
slope  then  coincides  with  tliat  of  the  alluvial  coveriug,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it.'  (Darwin.) 

The  actual  surface  of  the  shelves  is  veiy  irregular;  they 
are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  alluvium  with  that  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  tbe  mountain.  (Darwin.)  They 
commonly  contain  rounded  pebbles,  and  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  large  masses  of  stone,  some  of  them  many  tons 
in  weight,  lying  for  the  most  part  Quite  detached  on  the 
surface,  and  having  their  acuter  angles  rounded  off  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances ; in  short,  in  every  reepeci  re- 
eembling  ihoee  frugmejiU  generoliy  fotmd  ttreicta  on  the 
metrgin  and  on  the  eh^laee  edge  qf  aloine  laket.  In  some 
pla<*es,  where  the  stones  are  large  and  the  shelf  narrow,  a 
single  block  covers  its  wltole  breadth.  When  rock  appears 
anywhere  on  a shelf,  its  angles  are  also  rounded.  (Sir  T.  L. 
Dick,  from  whom  the  above  description  it  taken,  stales  that 
the  soil  above  tbe  highest  line  of  snelf  is  materially  different 
from  that  below,  which  has  more  gravel,  pebbles,  and  allu- 
vial clay ; but  Mr.  Darwin's  subsequent  observations  do  not 
confirm  this.)  Tbe  cases  are  few  in  which  the  solid  rocks 
are  much  worn  away  in  this  manner:  indeed  they  are  not 
visible  on  the  shelves.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  on  the 
shelves  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above:  others  belong  to 
for  removed  sites,  and  are  in  fact  erratic  bouldert.  Among 
iheso  latter  are  large  granite  blocks. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  description,  that 
the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  and  the  linos  resembling 
them  or  connected  with  them  in  the  neighbouring  re>;ions, 
j are  marks  of  the  antioni  level  of  water  filling  the  valleys  to 
I their  summits  or  nearly  so,  and  extending  towards  iheir 
mouths  till  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea,  or  tke  great  interior 
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TaU«y  of  Scotland.  Airaany/tnc#asve8ce,soiDanysaceoi»ivB 
ciTocts  are  there  of  water  oscillating  about  particular  levels 
through  all  the  extent  of  the  lines.  This  is  freely  admitted 
by  all  writers  and  all  observers  on  the  subject.  SirT.  L. 
Dtrk,  who  gives  abundance  of  illustrations  of  similar  shelves 
being  actually  formed  on  the  steep  sides  of  modern  lakes, 
adopts  the  hypothesis  which  most  easily  and  obviously  sug* 
gestfi  itself,  and  ascribes  the  lines  in  all  the  valleys  to  the 


operations  of  a lake  whose  waters  wore  successively  lowered. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  discusses  very  ably  two  other  inodes  of 
watei-)’  action  whereby  the  lines  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  formed ; first,  by  a sort  of  local  deluge  filling  the 
valley ; secondly,  by  the  excavating  power  of  water  in  a 
valley  previously  filled  by  alluvial  sediments  to  a particular 
height ; and  shows  each  hypothesis  to  be  unsuitable  and 
untenable. 


M«poCih«  PatAllel  RoaSi  of  CUd  Itaf. 


On  the  view  of  the  lacustrine  origin  of  the  parallel  roads, 
itia  to  ]«  conceived  that  a lake  had  existed  at  the  upper* 
most  level  of  Glen  Roy  for  so  long  a peri<J'l  as  to  have  ac* 
cumulated  on  its  margin  that  alluvium  which  now  forms 
P.  C.,  No.  1068. 


the  uppermost  of  tlie  linet  in  question,  and  that  by  a 8uh< 
sequent  sinking  through  two  successive  an<l  similar  ^wriofls, 
the  two  1t>wer  ones  bad  been  formeil  in  tbe  same  luannur. 
(MacCulloch.) 

VoL.  XVII  —2  II 
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Conneeling  the  whole  subject  in  one  view.  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dirk,  supposes  that  Glen  Gluoy  anlieiitly  filled  wiih  a 
lake  dtMrharging  itself  by  a short  siream  into  Glen  R«*y, 
winch,  at  the  limoof  the  f«>rnial]on  of  its  upper  shelf,  v\as 
filled  by  a lake  level  with  the  summit  of  the  dramage  of  the 
Spev,  into  wliich  its  smierfluous  water  ran.  and  extemling 
thence  to  the  sides  of  Glen  Spean  (then  filled  wiih  wateri, 
but  separated  from  that  elen  by  a barrier  afterwards  in 
part  removed.  Bv  such  partial  removal,  the  level  of  water 
in  Glen  Hoy  sunk  80  feet,  and  still  the  lake  in  (Jlen  Roy 
was  d;stmct  from  that  in  Glen  Syean.  Finally,  by  u further 
removal  of  the  bamer,  the  level  uf  Loch  Roy.  a*  we  nmy 
term  it.  was  lowered  iuo  feet  more,  to  that  of  l>och  S}M*aii. 
As  m this  view  Glen  Gluoy  and  Glen  Roy  are  supiHised  to 
have  discharged  their  waters  in  the  direction  where  now  are  j 
the  heads  of  the  lakes,  so  I.orh  Spean  is  supposed  to  have  ^ 
done  this  by  the  pa‘S  of  Muckul,  eastwanl  to  the  Spey, . 
and  not  west  wait!  to  Liich  Lmnhe.  By  a subsidence  at  the  j 
f 'rmer  head  of  Loch  Rov,  its  waters  no  longer  HoweJ  to 
Glen  Spey,  but  to  Glen  S(^n ; by  a similar  subsidence  at  [ 
the  fonntT  liead  of  Loch  Gluoy.  iu  waters  were  turned  to 
Lich  Lochy  ; and  by  a similar  effect  at  the  former  head  of 
Loch  SiHsan,  iU  waters  turned  from  the  Spey  to  the  wesl- 
vvartl. 

We  may  further  imagine,  at  what  is  now  the  lower  end  of 
Glen  Roy,  eitlier  a great  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a wear* 
ing  awav  of  a narrow  and  weak  barrier  left  between  it  and 
l^ich  Spean  ; the  latter  is  the  bypotheaia  of  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dick 

If  now  it  bo  aupposed  that,  parallel  to  the  then  upper 
(western)  ends  of  Glen  Spean  and  Glen  Gluoy.  a general 
subsidence  happened,  the  entire  change  of  the  current  of 
water  from  its  former  to  iu  actual  state,  irom  an  eastward  to 
a westward  direction,  and  the  entire  drainage  of  these  sup- 
loosed  lochs.  foUoWii  of  course. 

Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  ascribes  this  effect  to  a grand  system 
of  displacement  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  whereby  the  Great 
Glen  of  Scotland  was  produced  ; that  glen  U a symmetrical 
axis  of  displacement,  of  which  we  can  hardly  know  the  true 
geological  date,  but  it  is  clear  that  so  remarkable  a feature 
m the  geology  and  geography  of  Scotland  as  this  Great 
Glen  cannot  W neglected  in  speculations  on  the  antient 
lakes  of  Loclmber,  and  SirT.  L Dick’s  hypothesis  acquires  no 
l.tlle  plausibility  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  great  line 
of  subterranean  movement.  Dr.  MacCullocb,  instead  of 
tliese  originally  separate  lakes,  of  wbich  he  cannot  see  the 
probable  barriers,  supposes  one  continuous  lake  in  the  val- 
leys uf  the  Roy,  the  Spean,  the  Gluoy,  and  the  Lochy,  and 
imagines  barriers  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Spey  and  the  Lochy,  and  on  the  line  of  tlte  Great 
Glen. 

Struck  with  the  difficulties  under  which  both  these  hy- 
pothe^ics  labour,  in  regard  to  the  antient  existence  and 
removal  uf  barriers  iu  such  improbable  situations,  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  has  proposed  a now  view  of  the  ease,  in  conformity 
w ith  the  opinion  of  Mr.  LyeU(/Vrfjc?'p.Q/‘GVo/f^,  book  iv., 
chap.  1 0),  regarding  the  parallel  roads  of  Cuquimbo  in 
Chtli,  desetibod  by  Captain  Hall.  Mr.  LyelTs  K)H>culation 
on  the  phenomena  of  Coquimbo  is,  that  *the  three  parallel 
roads  were  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  by 
the  waters  of  a lake ; in  other  words,  they  bear  testimony 
to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land,  not  to  the  repeated  full  of 
the  woicrs  of  the  lake.' 

From  a series  of  appearances  below  the  lowest  shelf  of 
Glen  Roy.  continued  into  Glen  Spean, — such  as  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  detritus,  the  form  and  position  of  many 
short  terraces,  some  related  to  the  shelf  or  antient  beach, 
others  unconnected  with  the  actions  of  the  streams  now 
running— Mr.  Darwin  concludes,  apparently  with  reason,  that 
every  appearance  in  the  sidcaof  Glen  Roy  and  Glen  Spean, 
belotc  tttfi  lotcest  the\f,  vrill  be  explaincil  on  the  supposition 
of  a gradually  subsiding  sheet  of  water  which  received  de- 
tritus from  lateral  blreamlets.  By  observations  of  accumu- 
lated sand  and  (Kibbles  in  other  valleys,  us  the  sides  of 
Loch  Nets,  Loch  Dochart,  &c..  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours  to 
extend  this  inference  to  a large  portion  of  the  Highland 
valleys,  where  no  horixontal  khelvcs  make  it  a matter  of 
certainty.  Having  rejected  the  hypulhoscs  of  separate  and 
connected  fresh-water  lakes,  on  account  of  tiie  difficulties 
alieiidmg  them,  which  even  in  a single  ca^o  arc  great  (but 
if  extended  to  many  of  the  Highland  valleys  insurmounta- 
ble), Mr.  Darwin  ^opts  the  alicmalive,  that  it  was  the  s5oa 
water,  in  the  form  of  narrow  arma  or  loobs,  such  os  those 


now  deeply  penetrating  the  western  coast,  which  once  to- 
tcre«l  mill  gradually  retired  from  these  several  valleys. 

Tiiat  there  ha%  been  a change  of  level  between  the  land 
and  sea  in  Scmland,  to  tire  extent  of  several  hundred  feet, 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Suiiib'sand  Mr.  Prestrich’s  observations 
at  Banff  ami  near  GUsgow  and  other  phici*s:  and,  thus  for* 
tified.  .Mr.  Darwin  traces  in  hypotiiesis  the  effect  of  an  eleva- 
tion (if  the  land  e«(uably  or  by  inlcimiiting  effects,  showing 
that  b)  this  nu^aiis  ihe  main  phtMiumena  of  the  Lochaber 
valleys  would  eerldinly  be  uccasioncd. 

Objections  to  this  speculation  easily  arise.— Why.  for  ex- 
ample. are  shclvc.s,  the  murks  of  intennission  in  the  elevat- 
ing forces  which  affe<'ud  n largo  an*a  with  extraordinary 
equality,  confined  ton  few  vallevs?  Why,  after  encircling 
in  coiupicte  belts  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys,  do  they 
cease  lowunl  the  ouileG?  M’hy  has  Glen  Roy  three  shelves, 
and  the  neighbouring  Glen  Gluoy  but  one.  and  that  at  a 
difl'erenl  level  from  any  m Glen  Roy?  Why,  if  (ho  sea  for 
tolongaiime  laved  the  muuntain  sides,  aro  no  marine  shells 
found  except  at  comparatively  small  elevations? 

Mr.  Darwin  answers  to  these  objections:  1.  that  the  con- 
servation and  even  the  original  formation  of  btachesiior 
such  the  shelves  certainly  are)  might  rather  be  the  excep- 
tion than  tlie  rule,  requiring  particular  slopes,  loose  maie- 
rials,  and  freedom  from  ero*iive  cui  rents ; 2,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  Glen  («luoy  shelf  and  the  highest 
in  Glen  Roy  may  he  explained  as  an  effect  of  unequal 
tidal  oscillation  ; 3,  that  instances  of  the  absence  of  marine 
sltells  from  the  upper  parts  of  marine  deposits  occur  in 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

Such  arc  tho  speculations  to  which  the  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy  have  given  rise.  The  progress  of  modem  geology 
has  revealed  so  many  proofs  of  the  instability  of  the  level  of 
land  and  sea,  ondso  many  example.^  in  which  this  change 
of  level  has  been  occasioned  by  a real  displacement  of  land, 
Ihatitisprobable  Mr.  Darwin's  explanations,  drawn  from  the 
most  general  con«idi»;itiun,  will  be  preferred  to  those  which 
are  more  obviously  anggested  by  the  features  of  any  one  of 
the  terraced  glens. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis  has  the  further  advantage  of 
offering  a plausible  explunatiuu  of  the  occurrence  of  erratic 
boulders  of  granite,  which  in  places  encumber  the  lines  of 
beach.  These  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  iloated  on 
icebergs  from  even  distant  points,  and  to  luive  quietly 
rested  on  the  beaches,  and  it  is  ceitainly  difficult  to  account 
otherwise  fur  the  phenomenon.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  within  how  small  a compass  the  question  as  to  the 
or^inoftho  parallel  roads  of  Lm-haber  ha.s  been  brought. 
Id  order  to  complete  the  solution  uf  the  pi-tibU-m,  u is  de- 
sirable to  repeat  very  carefully  the  levelling  operations  which 
have  been  attempted  by  SirT.  I..auder  Dick  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Culloch. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the ‘line*  in  Glen  Gluey 
is  exactly  level  with  the  summit  of  drainage  between  it  and 
Glen  Roy;  Ihe  shelf  of  K lfiiinin  and  llie  upper  shelf  in 
Glen  Roy  in  like  manner  are  exactly  level  with  the  water- 
sheds dividing  ihi-m  from  neiglihuuring  vallevs.  The  rou- 
nection  of  these  facia  vrith  Sir  T.  Lauder  D.ck’s  hypoihc5i» 
of  subsiding  lakes  in  the  valleys  appears  m re  evident  ihan 
with  Mr.  Darwin’s  speculation  of  rising  land. 

Very  exact  levelling  cperaiions  have  proved  that  the 
real  level,  of  enuilibrium  of  the  sea  is  ilie  ha)/ tuU  hue 
(See  Britith  AMurintinn  B^nrf  ybr  1837-8),  but  beaches 
are  commonly  found  at  (he  high-water  level,  which  vanes 
BO  much  from  the  form  and  direction  of  channel  and  other 
courses,  that  ; cr/>c/  horizontn/ity  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  lower  shelf  of  Glen  Hoy,  Glen  Spenn,  and  Glen  Treip; 
would  bo  only  a dubious  ai^ument  in  favour  of  its  marine 
origin.  To  determine  the  real  differences  of  level  between 
the  highest  beach  in  Glen  Roy  and  iho  shelves  of  Glen 
Gluoy  and  Kiltlnnin  is  equal!)  im^xirlant,  since  possibly 
these  differences  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  what  are 
known  n>  take  place  in  some  neighbouriim  arms  of  the  sea 
which  admit  the  tide  unequally.  Finauy,  we  ought  to 
know  the  true  form  of  the  imaginary  surface  to  which  tha 
roads  are  parallel.  They  may  he  nearly  and  yet  not  accu- 
rately in  horizontal  planes;  if  a real  deviation  from  the 
horizon  were  found  on  comparing  distant  points,  this  might 
bo  symmeincal  to  a synclinal  or  anticlinal  axis,  and  how- 
ever small  such  regular  deviation,  it  would  have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  in  geology  as  the  (h.scovery  pf  a ti-ue  axis 
of  movement  in  £candinivia  or  DorsolBhire.  Adequate 
observations  on  this  subject  may  be  difficult  in  Lochebei^ 
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j^et  patience  has  overcome  all  obstacles  of  mere  levelling 
m liie  beautiful  otwratiom  executed  by  Mr.  Bunt,  on  a line 
cbotieii  by  Mr.  Wbcwcll,  bulween  Bristol  and  Axmouih; 
and  the  rcsuUa  which,  some  years  orceiiiuries  hence,  may 
accrue  to  science  from  that  splendid  work,  might  perhaps 
be  even  now  anticipated  by  a summer's  work  of  the  ord* 
nance  >urvcyors  in  the  valleys  connected  with  Glen  Roy. 

(.VlacCutlocb,  m Geo/.  TYa/it.,  vol.  iv, ; Sir  T.  Lauder 
Dick,  in  2Vo»e.  q/"  Roy.  Soc.  qf  Edinb.,  vol.  ix. ; Darwin,  in 
Phil.  Tram,  for  1839.) 

PARALLELOGRAM  (irapaXXfiX^'ypo^/ia,  parallel- 
drawn  figure)  is  the  mathematical  term  for  a four-sided 
figure  of  which  the  opiKxite  sides  are  parallul.  Such  a 
figure  may  bo  obtained  from  an^  four-sided  figure  by 
bisecting  the  four  sides  and  joining  the  adjacent  bisecting 
puiiUs.  When  all  the  angles  of  a parailelogram  arc  equal, 
they  nrc  ilicrcfore  right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  called  a 
Rf.ctanolb.  When  the  sides  aru  also  equal,  the  figure  is 
a Squarb:  mailers  of  more  historical  interest  are  con- 
nected with  either  of  these  terms  than  with  the  generic 
term  paiallulogram.  Referring  therefore  to  those  articles, 
we  shall  here  give  the  principal  properties  of  parallelograms 
in  general. 
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1 . The  opposite  aides  are  equal,  as  A C and  B D. 

2.  The  opposite  angles  are  equal,  as  AC  D and  ABD, 
and  adjacent  angles  (as  th(»e  at  A and  B)  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

3.  The  diagonals  (A  D and  BC)  bisect  one  another. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  tho  diagonals. 

5.  The  area  of  a parallelogram  depends  only  on  the  side 
(as  CD)  and  the  perjiendiculor  distance  (PQ)  between  that 
and  the  opposite  side ; so  that  parallelograms  on  equal  bases 
and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal. 

6.  If  the  point  (5)  be  taken  on  a diagonal  (CB)  and 
made  the  vertex  of  a pair  of  parallelograms  (A  153  and 
D452)  lying  tn  the  equal  triangular  halves  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, these  parallelograms  wdl  be  equal  to  tine  another  in 
area. 

PARALLEIXDPIPED  (irapaXAiyX-firtVi^ct',  parallel- 
plane  aolid),  more  correctly  w'ritlen  is  the 

name  given  to  a solid  contained  by  six  parallelograms,  which 
are  c<|uul  and  parallel,  two  and  two.  It  is  in  fact  a (qua- 
drangular prism. 
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Wlum  all  the  parallelograms  are  rectangles,  we  have  one 
of  the  figures  to  which  our  eyes  are  most  accustomed,  as  in 
the  case  of  a die,  a box,  a plank,  a room,  &c.  &r.  Persons 
not  aniuainted  with  mathematics  would  hardly  believe  that 
Engli' li  mathematicians  seldom  express  this  most  simple 
and  elementary  of  all  solids  m less  than  ten  syllables,  as 
follows : 

rcct-an*gul-ar  par-all-ol-o-pi-ped. 

A more  simple  term  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  one 
perfectly  consistent  with  analogy,  namely,  ri/;hi  »olid.  Thus 
a right  line  might  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  most 
simple  motion  of  a point;  a right  surface  (or  rectangle)  by 
the  must  simple  motion  of  a right  line;  and  a right  solid 
(or  rectangular  parallelopiped)  by  the  most  simple  motion 
of  a right  surface.  We  shall  consider  the  properties  of  a 
right  solid  in  the  articlo  Rkctanglr- 
When  the  adjacent  rectangles  of  a right  solid  are  squares 
the  solid  is  a Ccob,  fur  which  furtunately  there  U a snorter 
term  than  e(|uilaicral  rectangular  paialleluiuiuHl. 

The  number  of  cubic  units  in  a paralleluinpci)  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  bquare  units  in  eitlicr  base 
by  the  number  of  linear  units  in  the  perpendicular  distance 
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between  that  base  and  the  onposile  one.  Tlie  diagonals 
AO.  Bfl.  CE.  DF,  meet  in  the  same  qioint,  which  biMK-ia 
them  all,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  the  »um 
of  the  s>quares  uf  all  the  twelve  sides  of  (he  solid. 

PARALLELS  (ira^d\Xi|Xa,  by  the  side  of  each  other), 
tho  name  given  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  lino*  in  the 
same  plane  having  that  relation  of  situation  of  which  it  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  properties  that  such  lines  never 
meet,  however  far  they  may  be  produced  or  lengthenef). 

If  we  examine  the  properties  of 
'*  " _/_B  lines  e.xperinientBlly.  it  will  be 

easy  to  kRtisfy  ourselves  of  (he 
existence  of  such  pairs  as  A B, 
CD,  which  neither  diverge  nor 
converge,  end  to  which  common 
perpendiculars,  such  as  MN  and  PQ,  all  of  ihu  same 
length,  can  be  drawn  through  any  point  of  either.  Muie- 
over  the  angle*  USB  and  RT  D.  made  by  the  same  line 
with  both,  wdl  be  found  to  be  the  same.  If  then  we  take 
the  notion  of  permanciiceuf  direction,  which  always  accum- 
paniesthat  of  slraightnca.*  [DiKXCTion],  and  also  the  notion 
of  dilTering  directions,  which  is  suggested  bytwoliiies  which 
make  an  angle,  we  may  readily  see  that  the  relation  of 
ailuatiuii  which,  adopting  Euclid's  term,  may  be  called  fia- 
ralMnm,  is  really  (hat  which  would  be  also  conveyed  by 
the  words  sameness  of  direction ; so  that  if  two  lines  A and 
B be  parallel,  A may  be  substituted  for  B nr  B for  A,  iu 
any  proposition  whii^h  involves  relations  of  direction  only, 
without  afTcrting  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  if  true,  or  its 
folsehood,  if  fulHi. 

Geometry,  as  every  Wginner  knowrs,  depends  upon  a 
small  number  of  self-evident  truths,  or  rather  of  pro|H>si- 
tions  tlie  truth  of  wliich  (u>iM  one  exception)  is  so  soon 
and  so  easily  perceived,  that  no  one  doubts  of  them  when 
stated  with  oidinary  attention  to  clearness  of  expression. 
The  exception  allude<l  to  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Euclid, 
and  has  been  the  occasion  of  a controversy  which  bos  lasted 
from  his  time  to  (he  pre.«ent. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  definition  of  parallel  lines  is 
purely  negative  ; it  describes  what  they  are  not,  not  what 
they  are:  if  lines  which  meet  be  called  intersecturs,  parallels 
are  non-intersectors.  Those  who  would  found  geometry 
upon  definitions  entirely,  may  think  that  the  dinicuti^*  of 
the  theory  of  parallels  arises  from  insufficient  definition: 
but  those  who  believe  it  to  be  deducible  from  real  and  po- 
sitive conceptions,  having  nothing  arbitrary  about  them, 
must  suspt'ct  that.  In  this  purely  negative  defiiiiiion  of  pa- 
rallels, we  have  not  hufficiently  deschtied  that  very  obvious 
relation  of  position  which  distinguishes  parallelism  from 
convergence,  however  short  the  lines  we  image  to 
ourselve*,  or  however  little  we  think  of  what  will 
take  place  if  they  are  produced  Euclid,  proceed- 
ing upon  axioms  the  admist-ion  of  which  is  not 
oonsidcrod  to  be  a question  connected  with  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, establishes  the  following  proposition:— if  the  two 
lines  S B and  T D make  the  angles  P ST  and  STD  equal, 
or  RS  B and  STD  equal,  or  BST  and  STD  together 
erqual  to  two  right  angles  (all  which  amount  to  the  same 
thing),  then  S B and  T D are  non-iuterwertun.  But  before 
any  further  step  can  be  made,  it  must  either  bo  proved  or 
assumed  that  in  every  other  caso  they  are  intersectors,  and 
Euclid,  being  unable  to  prove  it,  assumes  it  directly.  That 
is  to  say.  he  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  if  H S 1'  and  .ST  1) 
be  together  le»s  than  two  right  angles,  SB  and  'I'D  will 
meet,  if  produced,  and  on  that  side  on  which  they  make 
with  ST  the  angles  less  than  (wo  right  angles.  The  last 
clause  is  not  a nece^sa^y  pert  of  (he  axiom,  since  it  can  be 
shown,  independently  of  the  present  theory,  that  two  lines 
which  meet  must  make  angles  together  less  than  two  right 
anuleswith  any  line  whii  h cuts  them  internally. 

Euclid  obviously  puts  the  uAo/c  difficulty  into  an  assump- 
tion; which,  though  the  most  direct  course,  is  not  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence to  geometrical  truths.  For  U ii  a more  obvious  pro- 
position that  two  lines  which  intersect  one  another  cannot 
Itolh  be  parallel  to  a third  line,  and  this  being  graiitoil, 
Euclid’s  axiom  readdy  follriws.  If  it  i-hould  be  objected 
that  thi.s  is  merely  Kurlid’s  axiom  in  another  form,  it  is  re- 
plie«!  that  the  form  is  a move  easy  one.  and  ihciefoie  pre- 
iernblc : just  as  it  would  be  wilder  to  asiume  ‘ Kveiy  A is  B 
and  every  B i.*  A,*  than  the  identical  but  more  complicated 
proposition  ’Every  A is  B,  and  everything  which  is  not  A 
is  not  B.* 
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It  it  known  then  that  the  diflicnltjr  is  entirely  removed  if 
we  grant  that  ‘t«o  lines  which  intersect  are  not  both  pa- 
rallel to  &ny  third  line,*  or,  which  is  the  same  ihin^.  that 
* through  a given  poitit  not  more  than  one  line  can  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a givep  line.'  The  theory  of  KucUtI  being  thus 
improvwl  as  far  as  it  is  capable  uf  being  done  by  a mere 
difference  of  MBiement.  it  remains  to  ask,  1,  'Whether  as- 
luroption  can  bo  dist^nsed  with  aliogeiber,  and  a direct 
proof  of  Ruclid's  axiom,  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 
given?  2,  If  the  preceding  he  answered  in  the  negative, 
eat)  anv  more  simple  assumption  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  (heoT)  ? 

The  aticmpts  to  answer  one  or  the  other  question  in  the 
affirmative  have  been  very  numerous,  and  have  (without 
anv  exception  but  one  in  which  new  axioms  of  another  sort 
are  introduced)  tacitly  contained  the  defect  which  their  au- 
thors were  desirous  of  avoiding.  The  author  of  • Geometry 
wiil>oul  Axioms’  has  collected  and  commented  on  thirty 
instances,  of  which  we  hero  make  a brief  abstract,  adding 
one  or  two  more. 

1,  The  axiom  of  Euclid  in  question.  2,  Ptolemy;  his 
proof  assumes  tho  aymmetricahty  of  parallel  linos  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  of  any  line  which  cuts  Imth.  3.  Proclus 
assumes  that  intersectors  diverge  infinitely  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  and  that  parallels  do  not.  4.  Clavius  as- 
sumes that  a line  which  is  everywhere  equidistant  from 
a straight  line,  is  itself  straight.  5 and  6,  Two  domon- 
straliuns  of  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (1604)  assume  Clavius’s  : 
axiom.  7,  Wolf,  Boscovich,  T.  Simpson  (in  the  first  edition  j 
of  his  ‘Elements’),  and Bonnycaslle,  define  parallel  lines  as  ' 
those  which  always  preserve  the  same  distance,  which  is  1 
Clavius’s  axiom  in  the  disguise  of  a definition.  8,  D’Alem-  i 
bert  would  define  parallels  as  lines,  one  of  which  has  two  | 
points  equidistant  from  the  other,  but  acknowledged  that  • 
ne  could  not  complete  the  proof  of  the  axiom  of  Clavius.  *»,  j 
T.  Simpson  (*  Elements.’  2nd  edition)  proposed  to  assume  ' 
that  two  lines,  one  of  which  has  two  )x>ints  unequally  dis-  I 
tant  from  the  other,  must  meet.  10,  Robert  Simpson  pro- 1 
posed  to  assume  that  a straight  line  cannot  first  approach  i 
to  and  then  recede  fi'ora  another,  without  cutting  iL  1),  * 
Varignon,  Besout,  &c.  would  define  parallels  as  lines  which  | 
make  the  same  angle  with  a third  line:  if  a third  line  mean 
one  third  line,  the  difficulty  remains  just  as  before  ; if  ant/ 
third  line,  the  difficulty  is  tacitly  removed  by  an  assumption.  I 
12,  Ludlam,  Playfair.  &c.  recommend  the  axiom  whn  h we 
have  also  rr'commcndud.  namely,  that  two  intersecting 
straight  lines  cannot  be  both  parallel  to  a third.  13,  Leslie 
proposes  to  attain  the  same  axiom  m a sort  of  experimental  i 
manner,  by  making  a lino  revolve  about  a j^int.  U,  ' 
Playfair  (in  his  Notes)  proposes  to  a^sume  that  a straight ' 
line  which  turns  completely  round,  and  thus  regains  its  first 
position,  must  turn  through  four  right  angles,  whether  it  | 
constantly  rerolie^  about  oiio  point,  or  whether  the  pivot  of 
revolution  changes.  16  and  1G.  Franceschint  (1787)  pro- 1 
poses  to  assume  that  the  projcelions  of  a straight  line  on  a j 
line  making  un  acute  angle  with  it,  increase  without  limit  | 
With  the  projected  line.  t7.  Some  have  proposed  to  define  i 
parallels  as  Mines  having  the  same  direction.’  assuming  it  to 
be  ubvioiisly  contained  in  the  conception  uf  direction,  that  . 
two  similar  directions  make  the  same  angle  with  any  other  | 
direction.  )8,  Mr.  Exley(l818)  proposes  to  assume  that  ^ 
if  four  e()ual  straight  lines,  each  at  right  anglea  to  the  pre- 
ceding, do  not  meet  and  omduse  a space,  a fifth  such  line  \ 
would  do  BO.  19,  Dr.  Crcswcll  proposes  to  a.ssume  that  I 
through  any  point  within  an  angle  less  than  two  right  an-  I 
gles,  a straight  line  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  cutting 
the  two  straight  lines  which  contain  the  angle.  20,  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  makes  it  an  axiom  that  * if  a triangle  be 
moved  along  a plane,  so  that  its  ba.se  may  always  bo  on  the 
same  straight  line,  its  vertex  desertbes  a straight  line  equal 
to  that  described  by  either  extremitv  of  the  base.  2),  M.  j 
Legendre  (in  the  earlier  editions  of  ^is  ' Elements’)  makes 
a direct  appeal  to  the  senses.  22,  In  the  seventh  edition  he  I 
oMumes  (as  in  instance  16)  that  a magnitude  increases  ^ 
without  limit,  where  perpetual  increase  is  all  that  U demon- 1 
strablc.  23,  In  the  twelfth  edition  he  fairly  brings  th«  dis-  { 
puted  proposition  to  rest  upon  the  axiom,  tliat  if  two  angles  ' 
of  a triangle  diminish  without  limit,  the  third  (whatever 
the  base  may  he)  approaches  without  limit  to  two  right  i 
angles,  a proposition  not  admissible  when,  as  in  M.  Legendre’s 
final  construction,  the  base  at  the  same  lime  increases 
witliout  limit.  24.  In  a note  to  the  same  edition,  he  de- 
mands as  an  axiom  that  no  straight  line  can  l>c  entirely  in- 


cluded between  two  straight  lines  which  make  an  angle 
le-'B  than  two  right  angles,  which  may  easily  be  shown  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  Euclid's  axiom.  25,  He  at- 
tempts a proof  of  the  last,  which  fails.  26.  M.  Legendre's 
analyticel  proof,  which  wo  shall  presently  examine.  2', 
M.  Lacroix  would  confine  the  assumption  of  Euclid  to  tho 
case  in  which  one  of  the  internal  angles  is  a right  angle 
and  tho  other  less.  28,  M.  Bertrand  extends  the  use  of 
the  term  equality;  we  shall  afterwards  examine  hia  proof. 
29,  Mr.  Ivory  aseumes  a right  to  construct  a series  of  trian- 
gles in  a manner  which  cannot  be  certainly  done  unless  an 
assumption  as  difficult  as  in  (20)  be  made:  and  30,  Profe«- 
sor  Young  makes  a modification  of  the  preceding,  which 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

For  further  information  we  may  refer  to  the  work  from 
which  the  preceding  abstract  is  taken.  The  author -of  it 
proposes  his  own  system,  the  latent  assumption  of  which 
is,  that  if  equal  straight  lines  make  an  angle,  and  other 
straight  lines  equal  to  them  be  attached  to  their  extremi- 
ties at  the  same  angle,  tho  remaining  extremities  of  the 
second  pair  of  straight  Hnda  will  not*  always  meet. 

The  author  of  ‘ Geometry  without  Axioms,’  Oiloncl 
Perronct  Thompson,  whose  erudition  on  this  subject  would 
alone  entitle  any  attempt  of  his  to  attention,  haa.  while  this 
article  was  in  the  press,  published  a new  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  the  properties  uf 
the  equiangular  spiral,  and  to  make  them  the  foundatiuti 
of  a proof  of  Kuclid's  axiom.  Not  having  been  able  to  give 
this  pamphlet  lufficicnt  attention,  we  can  only  here  say.  that 
it  asHumos  the  doctrine  of  limits,  ond  the  theorem  that  ve- 
locities (in  one  case  at  least)  are  to  one  another  in  the 
limiting  ratio  of  spaces  described  m the  same  limes.  What- 
ever we  may,  un  clo«er  examination,  think  of  tins  method 
as  evidence  for  producing  conviction,  we  cannot  lake  such 
an  as-'iumption  as  removing  the  geometrical  difficulty,  since, 
by  the  introduction  uf  a totally  new  line,  it  leaps  tho  con- 
veiiliimal  hnuiidarics  of  geometry  [Geometrical}:  to  say 
nothing  uf  the  question  wtiich  may  fairly  arise,  as  to  whether 
the  uxioins  of  the  theory  of  limits  are  not  as  difficult  as  that 
of  Kuchd. 

Two  proofs  have  been  referre<l  to  as  roouiring  further 
explanation:  those  of  MM.  Legendre  and  Bertrand.  We 
take  them  successively. 

Tlie  first  assumes  all  that  knowledge  which  is  derived 
from  algebra  and  the  theory  of  algebraical  operations.  We 
premi‘*e  that  the  theory  of  parallels  may  be  'strictly  cleduced, 
though  not  without  some  trouble,  if  it  ran  previously  be 
shown  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  arc  equal  to  two 
right  Riiglet.  Jxit  there  bo  a triangle  of  which  tho  base 
contains  c linear  units,  and  the  opposite  angle  C angular 
units,  the  other  angles  conlainitig  A and  U units.  Then 
it  ran  be  easily  shown  that  any  other  triangle  winch  has  the 
same  base  c and  the  same  adjacent  angiM  A and  B must 
be  in  ail  respects  equal  to  the  first:  (hat  is.  e,  A.  and  B be- 
ing the  side  and  adjacent  angles  of  a really  e.\isting  trian- 
gle. <J  is  given  when  r.  A,  and  B aie  given,  There  must 
then  be  some  analytical  mode  of  expressing  C in  terms  of 
e.  A,  and  B,  such  as 

C ^ (f.  A,  B). 

From  .such  an  equation,  if  it  exist,  e can  be  found  in 
terms  of  A,  B.  ami  C,  that  is,  the  length  of  a stiaighi  hue 
ran  bo  expressed  by  means  of  angles  only.  Now  it  is  know  n 
that  no  equation  can  determine  a magnitude  by  means  of 
magnitudes  no  one  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  it: 
and  the  only  way  of  avoiduig  this  supposition  is  by  suppos- 
ing that  c does  not  enter  the  equation  at  all,  or  that  C - 
0 (A,  B),  so  that  tlie  third  angle  of  a tnnngle  is  given  w hen 
the  other  two  are  given,  whatever  the  side  tnsy  be,  providni 
the  triangle  it  known  to  exist.  I.,et  there  be  a right  angled 
^ triangle  ACB,  and  let  CD  be  ;>erj'cn- 

dieuUr  to  A B ; then  the  triangle-i  .\CB. 
A C D,  have  a commuii  angle  at  A,  and 
a right  angle  in  each  : conseqiienily 
A p n ibeir  third  angles  arc  equal,  or  A C D 

* In  the  »4iik>a  oMA33.  UiU  ivMnmpiinD  w«s  expUHtlT  m.ide.  A^riirriu 
the  ' Jomna)  of  Ktiumlioo'  (eot.  tU,  p.  lOS)  pointed  ihi*  ooL,  itii*  vcwilk 

* prutkltd  the  lnic«  On  not  mopi'  nere  adiu-U  -.in  the  edilion  ot  1*04)  U> 

t)ie  t>nunliatiou«  uf  th"  leoHnu  propwition*  of  th«  pru«>f.  Thu  ccHetnljr  r«- 
movc«  the  •iilticutiy  fram  Ute  vruposttioa*  thetB*«UM,  b»K  thp»n  • it  ••)««  Ineir 
ran«m}u<inp<-* : Ute  Sn«l  re»ou  naly  kibsia*  ntand,  pcm><ie*i  cl«u«e 

do  not  alwiiyt  meet : th^l  1*.  the  propuUiWn  that  l&ey  do  *n>t  nlwai*  meet,  ctttl 
remnlni  no  osiom.  The  woik  it  well  vutth  the  peni»al  of  tlie  ■tndeni.  UtOus.li 
ne  bats  ao  donhi  nhntcerr  ihat  iu  respect  to  tUe  theory  of  punUeU  it  u iiw 
amendmetil  of  EocU-l. 
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ABD.  Similarly  DCB  = CAB;  Voenco  the  angles 
at  A and  B are  together  equal  to  a right  angle.  And  if 
the  two  acute  angles  of  a right  angled  triangle  be  equal  to 
one  right  angle,  it  U readily  shown  that  all  the  three  an* 
glcs  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  ^ fully  into  tho  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  this  proof,  or  to  Legendre’s 
answers;  all  which  may  bn  found  in  the  notes  to  Dr. 
Brewster's  translation  of  Legendre.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  founded  upon  a science  which  requires  more  and 
harder  axioms  than  geometty  itself,  and  of  which  the  par- 
ticular process  emploved.  namely,  inversion  ofa  function,  is 
in  many  cases  full  ol'unexplain^  difficulties;  while  it  has 
the  advantage  of  not  appealing  to  any  new  notions  of  space. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  connexion  between  algebra  and  geo- 
metry, it  must  alwaj's  be  valuable:  but  we  suppose  no  one 
would  think  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  geometry.  Some 
objectors  imagined  that  Legendre  would  infer  that  a 
bn^e  e,  with  tw'u  adjacent  angles  together  less  than  two 
right  angles,  must  bu  the  base  of  a triangle;  or  that  because 
tho  fbrmula  applies  wherever  there  is  a triangle,  that  there 
must  be  a triangle  wherever  the  formula  applies.  If  this 
were  the  case,  undoubtedly  they  were  right  in  saying  that 
Legendro  did  in  fact  assume  Euclid's  axiom : but  if,  as  we 
apprehend,  he  would  have  applied  the  proposition  thus 
rove^l  of  existing  triangles,  to  the  proof  of  Euclid's  axiom, 
e should  certainly  have  stated  his  intention  more  dis* 
tinclly  in  his  reply.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  took  it  as  ad- 
mitted on  all  stOM  how  to  deduce  Euclid's  axiom,  while 
his  opponents  imagined  that  he  considered  himself  as  hav- 
ing proved  that  axiom. 

Tfie  proof  of  M.  Bertrand  is  as  follows: — Let  it  be  granted 
that  two  spaces,  ichether finite  or  infinite,  are  equal,*  when  one 
can  be  placed  upon  the  other  so  that  any  point  whatsoever 
of  eiilier  lies  upon  a point  of  the  other:  that  is,  let  it  be 
Icgiinnate  to  say,  of  the  word  equal  as  thus  used,  that  spaces 
which  aru  er|ual  to  the  same  space  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Granting  this,  it  is  easily  shown— 1,  that  the  infinite  spaces 
of  equal  angles  are  equal ; 2,  that  of  two  angles,  the  infinite 
space  contained  in  tho  greater  is  greater  than  tho  infinite 
space  contained  in  the  less. 

p o H K I there  be  two  lines, 

OF.  AG,  making  with 
OA  internal  angles  FOA. 
GAO,  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Then  O F and  A G 
are  parallel.  Take  A B. 
R C,  CD,  &C.  each  equal  to 
OA,  and  make  the  angles 
H BC.  KCD.  LDE.  &c. 
all  equal  to  FO.A  orG.\R. 
Ljt  all  lines  with  arrow-heads  be  produced  without  limit  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  arrow-head  points.  Then  if  O A 
be  placed  on  A B,  the  lines  O F and  A G will  in  their  new 
pcfviiiotis  coincide  with  AG  and  BH,  or  the  infinite  spore 
r O A O is  equal  to  tho  infinite  space  G A B H : and  simi- 
larly II  BCK.  KCDL,  &c.  are  all  equal  to  one  another 
and  to  F O A G.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no  number  of  these 
B|).nces,  however  great,  will  611  up  the  infinite  space  of  tbu 
angle  FOE.  Now  let  a line  O I be  drawn  in  such  a man- 
ner that  I O .A  and  GAO  are  together  less  than  two  right 
angles;  whence  Ol  falls  nearer  than  O F to  OE.  Take 
!•  O 2 double  of  FOI,  F0  3 treble  of  FOl  and  lo  on; 
whence,  since  of  two  quantities  which  bear  a ratio,  the  less 
may  In*  multiplied  so  as  to  exceed  the  greater,  some  multi- 
ple of  FOl  must  bo  greater  than  FOE,  whence  some 
multiple  of  the  infinite  space  FO  I is  greater  than  the  in- 
finno  space  FOE.  But  no  multiple  of  FOAG  will  be 
so  great  as  FOE  ; whence  tho  infinite  space  FOl  must 
exce«-d  the  infinite  space  F O A G,  Therefore  O I produced 
must  cut  G ; for  if  not,  the  space  FO  1 would  be  entirely 
contained  in  F O A G,  and  the  former  could  not  exceed  the 
latter.  ' 

We  ha\-e  not  noticed  tho  numerous  attempts  at  the  solu- . 
tioii  of  the  difficulty  which  proceed  by  tacit  assumption  or 

• The  atuhor  of  ’ Roompiry  .Akiom*  * rhr»  Pl.ito  tor  the  «»iotn  iK»t 

Hi  only  'o  he  rmlu-aictl  of  Auilr  macuitiulct.  Rui  withniu  twikins  •« 
thp  .•uin'Hily  of  Datu.  gr  any  wnt  rl>«.  ii  ia  tor  ihr  r^artor  now  to  auk  himarlf 
v»  ii<  r hti  can.  by  comparitis  ih*>  iaflaitc  ogiiuianl  in  eqoal  amt  im- 

rqiMl  nbiainadu^oet  o>or«-prkin<;r>-qu«li<v.or:;r»iiler  imclof  1ih«:  Ifw. 

Ihr  j-rwif  fit  M H*-rtriiMl  miot  ba  bv  him;  ifne^U  doom  lint  a rijht 

lAH.-m>nd  hit  ai-q<np«panee.  We  ..re  Inrlin^  lo  ibink  that  it  ir  a iirgorto  ; 
Kiaie.  b*ii  out  to  otiiari;  to  m it  cwitkinly  U a pronf. 


illogical  process,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  axiom 
of  Euclid,  without  substitution  of  iiny  other.  U'e  shall  con- 
clude this  articlo  with  an  account  of  a result  contained  in  a 
paper,  by  Legendre,  in  the  I2th  volume  of  the  ‘Memoirs 
of  the  Institute,'  being  his  latest  attempt  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  wnnt  ho  properly  styles  a geometrical 
translation  of  the  analytical  proof  already  noticed,  and  its 
chain  of  reasoning  is  contained  in  three  propositions. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  ofa  triangle 
can  in  any  case  exceed  two  right  angles. 

2.  If  there  be  any  one  triangle  which  has  angles  tc^elher 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  same  must  be  true  of  all 
triangles. 

3.  If  the  angles  of  a triangle  be  not  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  then  angles  alone  may  bo  made  to  determine  a 
.straight  line. 

I.  If  it  be  possible,  lot  there  bo  a triangle  BAG  having 
iti  angles  together  greater  than  two  right  angles.  In  AC 
prodncoil  take  C E.  E G,  G I.  each  equal  !o  A C,  and  make 
the  angles  DC  E,  PEG,  &c.  each  equal  lo  B AC,  and  let 
C D,  E F,  &c.  bo  each  equal  to  A B-  Join  B D,  l>  F,  &c, 
n I)  P II  K which  are  not  known  to  l»e  in  the 

r T T r 7 same  straight  line,  though  they 

f\  l\  f\  l\  f arose.  Then  the  triangles  DC  E, 

I \ f \ I \ { \ I FEG,  &c.  are  severally  equal  ;n 
I \f  \l  \l  \l  all  respects  to  BAG.  And  be- 

/ V V V V cause  the  angles  at  A,  B,  C,  arc 

K c E X together  (by  hyp.)  greater  than 

two  right  angles,  and  two  of  them  are  equal  to  two  of  the 
angles  at  C,  it  follows  llml  the  angle  A B C is  greater  than 
BCD,  whence  A Band  BC  being  severally  equal  loDC 
and  CB,  it  follows  that  AC  i»  greater  than  B D.  Similarly 
CE  is  greater  than  DF,  &c.,  whence  A I exceeds  BDFHK 
bv  as  many  times  the  excess  of  .AC  over  BD  a.s  AC  is  con- 
tained in  A I.  Now  however  small  this  excess  may  be.  it 
may  be  multiplied  until  the  multiple  exceeds  twice  AB.  or 
A B and  K I together.  That  is,  A I,  one  side  of  a figure, 
may  be  made  greater  than  A B,  BD,  D F . . . . K 1,  the  sum 
of  all  the  other  sides  ; which  is  absurd.  Hence,  it  i$  not 
true  that  the  angles  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  two  right  angles. 

2.  Let  there  be  any 
/V  one  triangle  ABC 

/ in  which  the  sum  of 

/ all  the  angles  is  two 

/ right  angles.  Make 

— ■■  1^*0  angle  BCI>  = 

/\^  ABC.andCBDs: 

/ ACB,  whence  tho 

' / X.  triangle  BDC  is  in 

— ■ _!s.  all  resp<»cts  equ.il  lo 
*'ABC.  Produce  A B 
and  AC  each  to  double  of  its  length,  an<l  join  E.  I),  and 
DF.  The  angle  CBE  being  equal  lo  BAG  and  ACB 
together,  and  <^BD  being  =:  BC.A.  it  follows  that  EBI)  = 
BAG;  whence  the  triangle  E B D is  in  all  respects  i^iual  lo 
BAG,  and  the  same,  for  similar  reasons  is  DC  F.  lienee 
the  three  angles  at  D are  severally  equal  to  ihose  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  or  lo  two  right  angles;  and  ihusKDF  is 
a straight  line,  and  A E F u triangle  equiangular  wiih  A BC^ 
and  therefore  having  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Or, 
if  there  be  any  such  triangle,  tlierc  is  anoihcr  of  the  i^aiuo 
sort  with  double  sides  ami  the  same  angles;  and  since  tiiis 
process  of  doubling  the  sides  may  be  repealed  to  any  extent, 
it  follows  that,  if  there  be  any  other  given  triangle,  a tri- 
angle can  be  found  with  lont;er  sides,  and  having  the  sum 
of  its  onglcs  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Next,  any  triangle  AM  N which  has  the  angle  A.  must 
have  the  sum  of  nil  its  angles  also  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Continue  the  preceding  process  until  the  triangle  A M N is 
completely  inclosed,  say  in  A K F*.  and  iuin  E.  N.  Then 
all  the  angles  of  the  three  triangles  A M N.  M N E.  N E F, 
make  up  the  angles  at  A,  E,  F (two  right  angles),  those  at 
M (two  right  angles),  and  those  at  N (two  right  angles); 
six  right  angles  in  all.  Consequently  each  set  of  angles,  in 
each  triangle,  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles;  fur  all 
three  sets  making  up  six  right  angles,  no  one  set  can  fall 
short  of  two  right  angles  without  another  set  exceeding  it, 
which  has  been  shown  lo  bo  impossible. 

Lastly,  on  ibe  preceding  assumption  (namely,  that  there 
is  one  such  triangle),  every  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Let  PQ  R be  any  triangle 
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p not  ei|uian^Iar  with  ABC: 

yh  one  of  iliv  anklet  must  be  less 

/\\^  than  one  of  the  angles  of  ABC; 

/ \ for  ifiiol,  the  sum  oriheantflt* 

/ \ P.  Q.  B would  by  greaier  tlian 

/ thuiof  A,  B.  C,  or  greater  than 

g two  right  angles.  Lot  it  be  that 
A \ P it*  less  than  A,  and  make 

/ \ QPZ  equal  to  BAC,  con- 

^ ^ strucling.  by  the  preceding 
' proress  of  doubling  llio  sides, 

a Irianglo  V P W containing  P Q R.  Then  since  P V X has 
an  angle  (at  V)  common  with  P V W,  the  angles  of  P V X 
aro  ti>geihcr  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  because  P V X 
has  un  angle  in  common  with  P Q R,  the  angles  of  the  latter 
are  also  etpial  to  two  right  angles.  Hence,  if  any  one  tri- 
angle have  Us  angles  cijual  to  two  right  aiiglM,  the  same 
must  be  true  of  all  triangles  w hatsoerer. 

3.  If  then  we  deny  the  preceding  truth  in  the  case  of  any 
one  triangle,  wc  must  deny  it  in  the  case  of  all.  Let  it  then 
be  unirorsaliy  denied;  an^,  taking  any  triangle  ABC,  take 
B point  D,  at  which  make  the  onglo  BDE  = BC  A.  Then 
the  angle  BED  must  be  greater 
A than  BAC;  for  if  not,  DEA 
\ E A C arc  at  least  equal  to 

\ \ two  right  angles,  and,  E D C and 

\ \ AC  D being  together  caual  to  two 

\ right  angles,  iho  angles  of  tho 

j, ^ triangles  EDA,  ADC,  aro  to- 

gether at  least  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  which  is  denied.  For  it  is  denied  that  cither  set  is 
erjual  to  two  right  angles,  and  it  ha»  been  shown  that  neither 
set  can  be  greater.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if 


J)  move  from  C toB  (the  angle  B DE  being  always  =BCA), 
the  angle  B K D must  continually  increase,  and  can  there- 
fore only  have  a given  value  for  a thereby  determined  value 
of  B D.  That  is,  by  assigning  tho  angles  B,  D,  E,  the  side 
B D cun  be  absolutely  laid  down.  Now  since  angles  might 
be  given  in  numbers  (taking  tho  right  anglo,  which  is  abso- 
lutc,'as  a Uiiiti.  it  theref«.>re  fdlows  that  the  length  of  a 
straight  line  might  ho  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  means  of  numbers  only,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  a linear  unit.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  as  fol- 


lows from  the  analytical  proof,  against  those  who  would 
deny  its  conclusions. 

Wo  consider  the  preceding  procc'^s as  containing  the  most 
remarkable  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  theory. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  questioti,  we  do  not  consider  the 
difliculiy  as  one  of  a dillerent  kind  from  that  of  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  or  the  trisceliun  of  the  angle.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  matheittatical  investigation,  all  that  was 
not  evidently  impossible  was  attempted,  and  failure  was, 
properly  and  modesUy,  attributed  to  tho  want  of  sagacity- 
in  tlio  investigators.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  object 
was  to  deduce  positive  properties  from  a purely  negative  de- 
finition, involving,  be  it  observed,  the  idea  of  infinity.  For 
if  wo  any  that  parallels  are  lines  which  never  meet,  however 
far  produced,  we  luust,  in  the  hypothesis ‘let  A B and  CD 
be  two  parallel  lines,'  contemplate  every  point  of  both,  how- 
ever remote  from  A and  B.  Tho  demonstration  of  M.  Ber- 


trand appears  to  us  to  assume  considerations  which  arc  in- 
dispensable to  the  direct  treatment  of  this  negative  definition ; 
nor  can  wu  imagino  tho  i>ositi%'u  deduction  of  properties  from 
the  a-isumption  of  lines  which  never  meet,  without  making 
their  intervening  space,  as  comjiaied  with  other  spaces,  an 
object  of  tca.soiiing.  And  even  if  the  preceding  process  of 
M.  Legendre  should  be  iillowed,  so  far  as  proving  that  one 
triangle  only  mnid  bo  Khown  to  have  the  sum  of  Us  angles 
equal  to  two  rii'ht  angles,  and  should  the  final  theorem  be  ulti- 
mately complete*!  by  alesBobjeclionabletbirdpro*-ess(of  which 
we  do  nut  entirely  despair),  it  m.vy  bo  doubled  whether  right 
reasoning  will  be  promoteil  by  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  no- 
tions iniimaleiy  conne(‘led  with  lho>c  which  arc  necessary  for 
the  perfect  conception  of  a definition.  On  this  tho  whole  ques- 
tion must  at  last  turn:  it  will  readily  he  granted  that  a 
studied  exclusion  of  a particular  figure  (for  instance,  of 
tho  C({uilaleial  triangle)  would  be  no  real  gain  to  the 
strictness  of  geometry,  even  though  it  should  bo  shown 
that  the  whole  of  Kuvhd  might  be  c^tabli»bed  without  it. 
The  new  considerations  brought  forward  by  M.  Berlroml 
have  not  yet  reccivod  the  degree  of  ailenlion  which  wo  will 
venture  to  prophesy  must  yet  be  given  to  them.  When 
they  have  been  maturely  discussed,  the  following  question 


will  ari9e:«»In  admitting  the  notion  and  definition  of  pa- 
rallels, and  rcjeciitig  the  comparison  of  their  intervening  • 
s]>aces  with  angular  spaces,  are  we,  or  are  wc  not,  in  the 
positiou  of  those  who  admit  one  notion,  while  they  exclude 
another  which  is  as  much  of  kin  to  the  first  as  that  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  to  any  other  triangle?  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  this  question  »ettlcd  either  way  without  such  an 
e.xaminalion  of  the  nature  of  our  qleas  of  magnitude,  and 
in  particular  of  the  connection  of  finite  and  infinite,  as  has 
uot  yet  been  made. 

PARA'LVSIS  (a  Greek  word.  wapdXeaic,  which  signifies 
literally  a ‘loosening’  or  ‘relaxation’)  is  tho  diseased  con- 
dition m which  the  natural  power  of  seiisatiuii  or  motion  is 
lust  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  article  Nkrvs  and  Nebvocs  Systeu.  the  distinction 
w*as  pointed  out  between  tho  ner\’os  ofsensation  and  ofmoliun. 
and  it  was  slated  that  though  roost  of  the  nen  cs  distributed 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  body  contain  filaiuenls  of 
both  kinds  within  tho  same  sheath,  yet  tho  two  orders  of 
filaments  are  distinct  in  their  origins  and  arise  from  sepa- 
rate portions  or  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.  From 
this  circumstance  the  differences  belweeeii  the  principal  tari- 
eties  of  paralysis  arise.  If  a sensitive  nerve,  or  the  tract 
of  nervous  matter  from  which  tho  sonsilive  nerves  of  any 
part  arise,  be  destroyed  or  seriously  diseased,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  sensation  in  that  part,  but  iu  natural  |>ower  of  motion 
Will  remain;  if  the  samo  injury  befal  a motor  nerve,  or  a 
centre  of  origin  for  inulor  nen-es,  the  part  supplied  there- 
from will  lose  its  motion,  but  retain  its  seiisibiliiy ; and  if 
a mixed  nerve,  or  both  nervous  centres  simultaneously,  bo 
affected,  there  will  be  a loss  at  once  of  sensation  ami  of  motion. 
Hence  we  havu  two  distinct  kinds  of  paraly  sis — loss  of  sen- 
sation, which  is  sometimes  called  anatlheria,  and  loss  of 
motion,  to  which  the  term  paralysis,  or  pals)')  is  hy  some  ex- 
clusively applied. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  paralysis  may  vary  in  its  degree 
of  severity,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  body  winch 
it  affects.  For  example,  either  kind  may  be  complete  or  in- 
comjiieie : in  the  former,  the  sensation  or  loss  of  motiun,  or 
both,  are  completely  destroyed;  in  the  latter,  they  are  only 
impaired  la  its  varieties  of  extent,  paralysis  of  sensation 
may  affect  either  a single  nerve,  as  in  loss  of  sight  when 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  [Amaurosis];  in  loss 
of  smell,  or  anosmia,  from  affection  of  the  olfactory  nerve ; 
in  deafness,  from  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve ; and  loss  of 
taste,  from  disease  of  the  nerves  appropriated  to  that  func- 
tion: or  it  may  affect  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a limb  or  of 
a variable  portion  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  paralysis 
of  motion  may  affect  a single  muscle,  as  iny;/Mr)r,or  dropping 
of  the  eyelid,  from  disease  of  the  third  nerve;  or  it  may  o*.-cur 
in  a part  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  muscles  of  one  or 
more  limbs,  or  of  a part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Lastly,  w hole 
regions  of  the  body  may  be  paralysed  : and  of  these  the 
chief  varieties  are,  Acmtp/cgi'a,  in  which  one  side— half  of  the 
body — is  deprived  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  of  both  \ paraple- 
gia, in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  paralysed,  while  tbo 
upper  retains  both  sensation  an<l  motion  ; ami  geuernl  para- 
lysis, in  which  the  loss  of  nersous  power  extends  over  nearly 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Other  varieties  of  paralysis  are  describesl  from  peculiar 
circumslaticow  in  their  cause  or  symptoms;  as  /coJ-palsy, 
which  is  produced  by  the  inllucnce  of  lead,  either  locally 
applied,  as  to  the  hands  of  painters,  or  received  into  the  sys- 
tem generally ; creeping  palsy,  which,  commencing  m a 
limited  part  of  the  body,  gradually  extends  over  a large  por- 
tion of  it;  Mhahing  palsy,  m which  the  loss  of  mntiuii  being; 
incutnpicle,  any  attempt  at  its  exercise  is  effected  by  a trein- 
bhhg  unsteady  action,  like  that  of  a fatigued  inuselo. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  various  forms  of  para- 
lysis arise  are  numerous.  Its  most  ronitiiun  and  general 
causes  are  those  which  merhanically  de»iroy  that  coiidilion 
which  is  essential  either  to  the  conduction  of  sensitive  im- 
pressions to  the  brain  ami  to  Ihvir  perception  by  the  mind, 
or  to  the  conveyance  of  tho  stimulus  of  tho  will  thiougU 
the  nerves  of  motion  to  tho  muscles.  Thus  picssiirc  on  tho 
brain,  by  a fracture  and  depression  of  the  skull  [Hk  m>.  In- 
juries of],  or  by  n large  effusion  of  blooil  [Ap*>plexv],  or  by 
large  turn  >urs,  ornn  excessive  fulneoauftlicarturalur  \unoua 
system  ufUic  l>rain,  may,  by  preventing  the  fieecirculalumuf 
the  blood  tlir*iuph  every  pari  of  its  substance,  produce  general 
paralysis.  Di'«urguiiizaliun  of  the  brain  by  buhening  ur  other 
excessive  change  of  structure  has  tlie  same  effecl,  but  often 
iu  a less  degree,  producing  nut  a complete  loss,  but  an  au- 
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pairmcnt  of  ntrvous  power.  Injuries  of  the  same  kind  affect- 
ing only  one  side  of  the  brain  produce  hemiplecia,  the  loss 
of  power  existing  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that 
on  which  tlie  brain  is  compressetl,  in  conse(|uence  of  the 
deonssatioii  of  the  ner\'cs  which  takes  place  at  the  medulla 
oblongata.  [Hrain.] 

In  like  manner  a similar  compression  of  the  spinal  chord 
in  any  part  will  profluce  a paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
bwly  whose  nm'es  come  off  below  the  level  of  the  injured 
part;  and  a similar  obstruction  applied  to  a single  nerve  will 
affect  only  that  pari  which  it  supplies.  The  effect  is  the 
samc,whutertrcr  be  the  nature  of  the  cause  preventing  the 
]ierf.irmanco  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres; 
the  results  uf  each  differing  only  in  the  suddenne-ss  or  slow- 
nes«.  or  tlio  degree  of  intensity  with  wliich  its  symptoms  are 
produced. 

There  are  ssome  other  but  rarer  and  generally  less  serious 
cases  of  paralysis,  in  winch  no  material  change  is  discover- 
able tn  the  structure  of  tlie  nervous  system.  Tliese  are  called 
funclionikl  or  idiopathic  paralysis;  but  it  may  be  reason- 
al>ly  doubted  whether  they  do  not  all,  or  fur  the  most  part, 
depend  on  wime  alteration  not  yet  di»covere<l,  and  perhaps 
inuf>prcciable  by  our  present  in^ns  of  investigation.  Such 
cases  occur  in  some  anomalous  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  as 
in  hysteria,  and  appear  to  be  connected  by  sympathy  with 
disorder  of  the  uterine  or  digesitive  functions ; (hey  are  also 
not  unfre<{ucntly  produced  by  the  iniroducliun  of  poisons, 
as  in  thi>se  who  work  with  lead  or  mercury. 

General  paralysis,  in  which  all  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  arc  impaired  or  lost,  is  roost  comnionlv  the  result  of 
apnple.xy,  or  of  severe  injury  to  (he  head,  producing  concus- 
sion orcompression  of  the  brain;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  ullcascsofcompictccoma.  or  insensibility.  More 
rarely  it  is  produced  gradually ; the  patient  losing  in  succes- 
sion the  power  of  mol  ion  in  all  his  nuisries.and  at  last  existing 
only  w'ilh  an  Internal  life,  out  disabled  from  all  active  com- 
munication witn  the  external  world.  This  state  is  usually 
the  resu  It  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  gradually 
spreadin  g tltrough  Iheirsubsiance ; and  especially  of  disoaae 
of  (he  Itutterspreuding  upwards. 

The  iroost  frequent  if  not  the  only  cause  of  paraplegia  u 
injury  or  tiiscaso  of  the  spinal  chord : and  this  may  originate 
in  its  own  structure,  or  bo  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases 
of  the  vertebral  column  or  other  parlsaurronnding  it  Para- 

fdegia,  when  the  result  of  disease,  commonly  affects  first  the 
ower  extremities  and  the  parts  below  the  level  of  the 
haunches,  because  the  first  part  affected  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  iliseases  is  the  lower  portkm  of  the  spinal  chord,  from 
which  the  nerves  supnh  ing  the  lowor  oxtroiiiilies  and  pelvic 
organs  are  derived.  When  produced  by  injuries  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  however,  the  paraplegia  may  from  the  first 
affect  the  body  to  a much  higher  level ; its  extent  licing  al- 
ways determined  by  the  height  in  the  vertebral  column  at 
which  the  injury  is  indicted.  In  either  case  the  di-^ease, 
whether  original  or  consequent  upon  injury,  lends  to  spread 
up  the  chord;  and  with  a corresponding  progress  the  para- 
lysis rises  up  the  trunk,  and  afi'ects  suci-es.sively  the  chest 
and  arms,  terminating  in  death  when  the  disease  ha.s  reached 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  upon  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  dia|)hragra  depend. 

In  this  form  of  paralysis,  when  all  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  are  doslroycu,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  involuntary 
movements  produced  by  irritating  tl»e  skin  of  iho  insensible 
parts.  These  motions  are  of  the  class  which  are  refererd  to 
the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  chord  [Nkrve]:  tho  power  of 
conducting  impressions  to  and  from  the  brain  is  lust,  but 
the  powur  which  the  chord  possesses  of  exciting  motions 
when  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  remains.  Tiie  patient 
thus  affected  is  indeed,  as  far  as  Ills  nervous  system  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  same  condition  as  a htdrcaderl  ammal ; and 
the  actions  produced  by  irritating  the  parts  below  the  divi- 
ded or  injured  portion  of  the  chord  are  of  the  saiiio  kind 
os  those  observed  after  decapitation. 

In  {laraplegia  the  parts  deprived  of  nervous  connection 
with  the  brain  are,  even  more  than  in  any  other  form  of 
paralysis,  liable  to  mortification  when  long  subjected  to 
pressure;  and  hence  the  sloughing  of  the  back,  which 
so  commonly  tends  to  shorten  the  patient’s  life.  The  sensi- 
bility to  the  pain  produced  by  loiig-cimtiiiuvd  pressure  being 
de>-troycrl,  the  patient  would  not  be  mclinod.  even  if  he 
were  able,  to  make  iho««  freiiueiit  changes  of  posture  by 
which  a licalthy  person  avuuls  iis  dangers.  , 

Hemiplegia,  in  winch  the  paralysis  is  coufined  to  one  side 


of  the  body,  usually  affects  (as  paraplegia  does)  (he  sensitive 
and  the  motor  nerves  simultaneously.  I'Ins  is  bv  far  the 
most  frequent  form  of  paralysis,  and  is  (hat  by  which  those 
popularly  called  paralytic  are  usually  affected.  Hemiples'ia 
generally  occupies  exactly  one-half  of  the  bodv.  the  middle 
vertical  plane  separating  the  healthy  from  tho  paralytic 
portion.  It  is  at  once  easily  recognised  in  any  paUeni  by 
the  tlatness  and  sniootbne»:i  of  the  nficcted  side  of  the  face, 
by  the  angle  of  the  nioulli  being  drawn  over  lowaids  the 
opposite  side,  and  by  a general  unj  position  of  the  features. 
The  arm  hangs  poavrless  by  the  side  ; and  in  walking,  the 
patient  drags  the  alfected  leg  after  him.  or,  raising  it  from 
the  ground  by  deiirassing  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvU,  lets 
it  swing  forward  with  ns  toe  pointed  towards  the  ground 
like  a pendulum.  Hemiplegia  is  most  froqueiiily  the  con- 
sequence of  apoplexy  [Apoplkxy],  remaining  after  the 
puiient  has  recovered  from  (ho  complete  inseusibility  or 
general  paralysis  by  which  iho  seizure  was  at  first  followed. 
More  rarely  it  appears  to  arise  fioiii  other  causes,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  any  fit,  but  is  developed  by  degrees  from  slight 
to  perfect  loss  of  nervous  power. 

The  varieties  of  paralysis,  in  which  single  ami  smoll  por- 
tions of  the  btxly  are  affected,  do  not  in  general  continue 
permanently  limited  to  the  part  first  attacket),  but  are  often 
precursors  of  tlio  more  general  aOections  already  described. 
TIm  most  impurtaiit  forms,  and  those  in  which  the  paralysis 
most  frequently  remains  for  a lung  lime  local,  aru  those  in 
which  the  eychds-or  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  those  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  face  arc  affected. 

In  paralysis  of  the  inu»cles  of  the  eye,  tlie  most  com- 
monly affected  arc  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  both  the  eyelids.  When  the  former  lo&es 
its  power,  (he  eyelid  drops,  and  the  eye  is  constantly  more  or 
less  closed ; when  the  Utter  is  affected,  thu  cannot  be 
shut,  and  remains  permanently  wide  open.  The  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  (or  plosU)  is  dependent  on  a disease  or 
injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  usually  accom- 
pani^  by  a paralysis  of  some  of  those  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball which  arc  supplied  by  (ho  same  nerve;  so  that  tho 
position  of  the  eye  is  altered,  or  it  cannot  be  fieely  moved. 
The  permanent  openness  of  the  eye  is  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  or  of  its  branch  supplying  the 
orbicular  muscle;  sometimes  this  latter  branch  alone  is  im- 
plicated, but  more  frequently  the  whole  trunk  is  affected, 
and  there  is  coincident  narafysisof  all  the  muscles  of  (he 
face.  As  far  as  regards  (iieir  influence  on  v ision,  both  ra^es 
are  almost  equally  injurious ; the  fitst  by  placing  a veil  con- 
stantly over  the  f^ront  of  the  eye:  the  second  by  destroying 
the  power  by  which  pnrticicN  of  diisi.  &c,  are  removed  ftom 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  thus  leaving  il  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  constant  irritation  and  iiiHammution. 

In  paralysis  of  the  face  many  dtfferem  cimdilions  are  ob- 
served, according  to  the  nerve  which  luis  been  diseahud  or 
injured.  The  iiensation  of  the  face  d*|>encU  emirelv  on  the 
sensitive  or  larger  (xiriion  of  (he  fifth  pairufneives  [Rraix], 
the  motion  of  its  muscles  on  the  seventh  or  facial  nerves, 
and  tlve  mutton  of  (he  inui-cles  of  ma>itication  on  the  motor 
or  small  portion  of  the  fifth  pair.  Now  if  either  of  ihr.se 
ihiee  nerves  or  their  sources  m the  brain  be  separately  in- 
jured, the  paralysis  will  be  limiiefi  (u  a loss  of  sunsiiiion,  a 
loss  of  tho  motion  of  the  mu-cle.sof  the  fare,  or  a loss  of 
the  motion  of  those  of  the  jaw.  on  the  Mdc  uffecied.  lathe 
most  frequent  cases  of  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve,  both  its 
sensitive  and  motor  portion  are  iqjuied,  and  there  is  both  a 
lo-^s  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  Jaw  and  a loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

Lastly,  a limb,  or  n part  of  a limb,  or  a single  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles  in  any  part  of  (ho  body,  may  be  paralvscd. 
In  some  cases  such  an  ufTectiim  is  only  a sign  of  (lisordered 
digestion, and  thus  they oerur chiefly  in  children;  inoiliets 
it  exists  in  what  is  calLnl  genetul  nervousness, as  in  liysieri- 
cal  women,  who,  with  many  other  strange  disoiders.  some- 
times lose  the  power  of  swallowing  or  speakmg.  -Mo«.t  fre- 
quently however  these  forms  of  local  patalysii  depend  on 
injury  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  which  are  compressed  by 
tumors  or  involved  in  somu  diffused  disease. 

An  im)K>rtant  class  of  lo<’al  paialytic  affections  includes 
those  in  which  recent  mve»ligalionv  have  detected  ihc>ourccs 
of  many  cases  of  congenitai  or  acquirerl  deformity,  such  as 
club-foot,  curvature  of  the  spine,  squinting,  &.c.  In  ihese, 
one  or  more  muscles  of  a limb  or  organ  being  from  binii  or 
from  childliood  weak  or  powerless,  its  aiiiagonisliuusvies  draw 
the  part  into  an  unuaiural  position,  and  hold  it  there  firmly 
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and  permanenlly  fixed.  One  of  the  most  important  achiev-  I 
Tnents  of  modoru  surgery  is  the  cure  of  the>e  olfoclions  by 
the  division  of  the  coniracted  imiscle  or  its  tendons.  Such 
opetatious  for  club-foot  ami  wry-neck  are  now  commonly 
performtd  ; and  l*rofess*»r  DUffenbach  of  Berlin  has  within 
thy  last  few  months  cured  three  cases  of  squmtuig  by  a 
a similar  proceeding. 

Those  however  are  the  only  oases  in  which  general  rules 
of  irealraent  can  be  laid  down.  The  varieucs  of  causes 
from  which  paralysi*  may  arise  afford  sufheient  evidence  that 
ita  treatment  in  diflerent  cases  must  vary  greatly.  It  can- 
not indeed  be  said  to  be  a disease  of  ilaclf.  since  it  is  only  a 
sign  of  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  often 
seatetl  at  a distance  from  the  mrt  whose  motion  or  sensation 
is  lost ; this  disordur  also  is  of  no  definite  kind,  but  may  be 
the  result  cither  of  htemorrhage,  or  intlammation,  or  slow 
structural  change  of  the  nervous  substance  ; or  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  pres-sure  of  fractured  bones,  or  tumors, 
bbC.  In  each  case  tbereforo  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  must 
bo  trealcil  before  there  can  be  any  exi>eclatiou  of  removing 
its  effects ; and  for  this  portion  of  the  treatment  the  princi- 
pal means  are  detailed  in  the  article  Akvpx.kxy. 

PARAM  ARI'BO.  [Guyana,  Dutcb.] 

PARAMA'ITA,  a town  in  the  British  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  situated  in  Cnniberland  county,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Paramatta,  and  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
of  Purl  Jackson.  Its  distance  from  Sidney,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  in  IH  miles  by  water  and  15  niiies  by  land.  Tl>e 
population  of  the  town  in  1&36  consisted  of — 


Free — under  12  years  old 
above  1 i years  old 
Convicts 

Total  . 
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5ti  1 
875 
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«59 
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1634 
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916 

1534 

1150 

3600 


The  large  proportion  of  female  convicts  is  occasioned  by 
the  establishment  within  the  town  of  a penitentiary  wherein 
such  persons  are  conliiicd  before  they  arc  assigned  for  ser- 
vun;,  and  where  they  arc  returned  by  settlers  on  the  liands 
of  the  government.  The  building  is  further  used  for  the 
connncincnt  of  females  guilty  of  offences  within  the  colony. 

Thu  principal  street  U a mile  long;  at  the  end  farthest 
front  the  harbour  is  the  country  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  colony. 

The  town,  when  first  founded,  was  called  RoaC  Hill,  but 
the  native  name  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands  has  since 
been  given  to  it.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Sidney 
by  means  of  slage-coachcs  and  steam-boats. 

The  observatory  at  Paramatta  (founded  in  1621)  was  the 
private  observatory  of  Lieut.-Gcneral  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
an  active  and  well-informed  astronomer,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  colony  as  governor.  At  his  return  to  England, 
the  government  adopted  it  as  a public  eslubUshmvnt,  aud 
it  is  now  tinder  the  superintendence  of  an  observer  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty.  I' or  an  account  of  this  observatory,  see 
‘ Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,'  vui.  iii.,  p.  399. 

PAR.-V'METER.  This  term  was  first  used  in  refercuco 
to  the  conic  sections  only,  in  which  it  was  synonymous  with 
latus  rectum;  that  is,  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  axis 
through  a focus,  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  was 
the  parameter  of  the  curve.  It  was  afterwards  used  to  de- 
note any  straight  line  or  even  numerical  cu-etficient,  by  the 
value  of  which  one  individual  curve  of  a species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  Thus  the  curve  whose  equation 
is  has  two  parameters,  a and  This  last 

phraseology  is  not  in  general  use.  and  seems  to  have  been 
ruservevl  only  for  questions  in  w hich  what  is  called  the  va- 
tiaiiun  of  parameters  is  to  be  employed.  Thus  when  in  the 
plaiiotury  theory  the  motion  of  » planet  is  ascertained  by 
deierminalnm  of  tlie  variation  of  the  instantaneous  ellipse 
[Gravitation;  Orbit},  and  of  the  motion  io  that  ellipse, 
in  coiiirudislinciion  to  determining  the  motion  in  longitude 
and  latitude  separately,  the  method  of  variation  of  para- 
meters was  said  to  have  been  employed.  But  the  jMrameiert 
of  the  orbits  are  now  generally  called  tiieir  eUments;  ami 
the  fir-<t  terra  is  little  used,  though  it  occurs  frequently 
eiton;;h  to  reqittrc  notice  in  a work  of  rerereiice. 
PARAMUJIPPA-  [Maiid.k.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  .toti.l 
PARAMmilA.  or  PARAMYTUl'A,  callud  by  the 
Turks,  Aidimat  Kulcii.or  thc<a»tlc  of  Aidonai,  or  Ai  Din 


town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  Kuropean  Turkey,  about 
14  miles  north  of  Parga  [Parga];  in 39® 32' N.lat. and  20* 
44'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  tn  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  V orb.  probably  the  anlicnt 
C^cytus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  mouniains  maintain  a 
partial  independence,  and  are  half  shepherds,  half  w.niTiora. 
or  robbers.  The  city  coveni  a lar^>  space  of  ground,  and 
contains  many  good  houses;  it  is  sKUuted  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain,  the  suiumit  of  which  (about  lObO  f«cl  about  the 
level  of  the  plain)  is  precipitous,  and  is  crowneil  with  u cattle. 
Almost  all  the  habitations  are  formed  into  distinct  gruui«, 
occupied  by  family  alliances,  which  arc  oficu  «i  war  with 
each  other.  The  bouses  are  built  of  calcareous  stone,  roughly 
hewn  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  town  statuls,  and  are 
shaded  by  luxuriant  plane-trees,  beneath  which  are  foun- 
tains of  delicious  water.  The  fortress  is  extensive;  in  tlie 
substructure  of  its  walls  are  many  portions  of  antient  ma- 
sonry, and  in  one  angle  is  an  auiicnt  gateway,  four  feet 
wide,  formed  of  three  stones,  now  walled  up.  In  the 
steep  and  ruggtid  ascent  from  llic  town  to  the  fortress  are 
many  large  isolated  dwellings,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
having  loopholes  adapted  for  musquetry  instead  of  window  s, 
an  iinlicalion  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  county.  The 
baxar  U spacious,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  and  cooled  by 
delicious  fountains.  Beside  the  fortress  or  ‘old  castle,’ 
there  U a small  fortress,  or  guard-house,  colled  Galali.on 
another  insulated  rock.  To  this  fortress  many  additions 
were  made  b)  Ali  Pasha.  Some  auiicnt  masonry  of  the 
foimdationssluiw  that  this  summit  was  included  in  the  antient 
Epirote  city  on  whose  site  Paramylhia  stands.  Ttie  popu- 
lation was  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited  the  town 
in  1813,  at  9000,  cbielly  Mohammedans.  There  were  five 
mowiues  and  a Greek  church.  It  was  at  that  |>en«d  the 
seat  of  u Greek  bishopric  conjointly  with  Parga,  the  hi»liop 
taking  his  title  from  boti)  places.  Subsequent  statements 
reduce  the  population  to  3500 ; a diminution  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  ravages  aud  convulsions  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subject  of  late  years.  Paramilhia  was  a leading 
member  of  the  Souhot  league  against  .-Mi,  and  was  gene- 
rally united  with  Marghariti,  Gardlhki,  and  Dvaghomu 
Bui  these  towns  were  fseqnenlly,  when  not  pressed  by  ex- 
ternal danger,  at  war  with  each  other;  and  when  this  was 
wanting,  the  parlies  in  each  town  were  seldom  long  withuui 
fighting.  All  acquired  p^^^scs*iou  of  the  town,  partly  by 
treachery,  after  the  fall  of  SuU. 

As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all  the  common  articles  of 
Albanian  or  Turkish  dress  are  manufactuicd  heie  chielly 
by  Mussulmans.  The  Greeks  are  for  tlie  most  part  only 
retail  shopkeepers. 

Pararaithia  occupies  the  site  of  an  antient  city  of  consi- 
derable extent  and  importance,  though  it  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly identified  with  any  name  mentioned  bv  antient  writ er>. 
Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  castles  of  St.  l^matus  repaired, 
according  to  Procopius,  by  Justinian.  Several  exquisite 
antient  bronzes  have  been  discovered  in  excavations.  Mime 
of  w hich  were  in  the  collection  of  the  late  R.  P.  Knight, 


Esq. 

tHolland’sanJ  Hughes’s  Travels  in  Albania;  Leake's 
Travels  in  yorlhem  Greece ; JJiciionnairs  GeograpAique 
Ufiwersel.) 

PARAMIT'HRAX.  [Maiii).*,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  299,] 

PARAMO'RPHIA,  or  THEBAIA.  a vegetable  alkali 
obtained  by  MM.  Theboumbry  and  Pelletier  from  opium,  m 
1635.  The  former  name  was  given  to  it  because  its  cotupo- 
silion,  according  to  the  analvsis  of  Pelletier,  appc-.irctl  to  bt 
similar  to  that  of  morphia:  by  M.  Couerbe  it  ha»  been 
railed  thebaia ; and  by  his  analysis,  as  also  by  that  of  Dt. 
Kane,  it  ap|)cars  to  contain  less  oxygen  than  by  that  of 
Pelletier.  Tins  name  U indeed  most  eummonh  adopted, 

Pnmmurpbm  is  while:  its  taste  is  rather  aend  than 
bitter;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  isroaddv  dis-odved 
by  alcohol  and  a?lber,  and  most  so  when  hot.  By  simu'-a* 
ncous  evaporation  these  solutions  yield  paramurplna,  wbicb, 
from  the  u;lUereal  soluiiun,  has  the  form  of  Itai  rhombic 
erystaU  possessing  considerable  lustre.  This  subsUnea 
ha.s  strongly  marked  alkaline  projKTiics,  dissolves  rea- 
dily in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  il>«in  by  tlie 
alkalis.  Tlie  acid  soluliotis  do  not  yield  crystals  by  eva- 
{•oralioii. 

PaTHinorphirt  ilifTers  from  morphia  in  not  reddening 
coticenitaicd  nr.nc  a id,  in  not  becoming  blue  wuh  tho 
alts  of  iron,  and  m yielding  no  ciyslalhzable  sails  with  the 


nalo  (a  corruption  of  *Ayu»f  At»drt»c,  St.  Donaius),an  inland  * acids.  It  melts  at  266“,  aud  this  distmguLshcs  it  fioui  me- 
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conin,  rodeia,  and  narcotina,  which  fuse  rafti)cctivcly  at  194", 
302".  ami  .ISh"  of  Fahrenheit. 

Tlie  follott'ing  ui‘6  the  re&ulu  of  the  analvsis  of  this  sub* 


stance  by  the  authors  named:— 

Pr1i«ti«r.  CouarW.  . Kauc. 
Carb.)n  71*310  71 '976  73’20 

}I>(lrogcn  C'290  6*460 

Azote  4'406  6*395  6‘94 

Oxjgon  17-992  15*179  13*0l 

100*  100*  100* 


According  to  Magundic.  panmiorphia  acts  strongly  on 
the  animal  ecoooDiy,  reseniblmg  brucia  and  blrychiua  in 
this  respect. 

PARAMOUNT.  [Title.] 

PARANA.  ttiTer.  [Plata,  La.j 

PAK.\PKT  (from  the  Italian  parapeUo,  com|>oundcd  of 
the  Greek  pivDOsitiuti  vopti,  'against/  aud  petto,  ' breast'),  a 
low  or  breast*high  wall  ur  fence,  to  serve  as  a firotociion  on 
bridges,  terraces,  plalfuriu  roofs.  &(  .,  whence  it  is  termed 
in  Carman  ^ruefireAr,  or  breast-guard.  In  Italian  archi- 
tecture, parapets  are  generally  balustrades.  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  parapet  is  merely  a cuntinuatiun  of  the  wall  car- , 
ried  up  above  tlie  edge  of  the  roof,  and  finished  by  a coping; 
unless  maobicolated,  in  which  case  it  projects  and  overhangs 
the  walls  below.  [Machicolation]  In  the  Lonibardic 
buildings  of  Italy  there  is  seldom  any  parapet,  the  caves  of 
the  roof  finishing  the  elevation.  The  same  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  Norman  style,  or  else  the  parapet  is  quite 
plain;  whereas  in  Gothic  arcbileclure  it  is  generally  em- 
iMtUlcd.even  in  ccclesiasticaf  buildings,  and  both  the  buttle- 
ZDents  and  the  crenelles  or  spaces  between  them  have  usually 
moulded  copings.  In  what  is  called  Decorated  Gothic,  para- 
pets and  battlements  are  frequently  enriched  with  pannels, 
or  a parapet  without  battlements  is  so  embellished.  East 
Basham  manor-house  U a fine  specimen  of  such  decoration 
in  domestic  architecture.  (Pugin’s  Goth.  ExamjAet,  vol.  i.) 
In  many  cases  such  ]ianneUing  is  perforated ; nor  are  0).>en- 
work  parapets  orquatrefoil  ornaments  and  other  carved  pal- 
tems  by  any  means  uncommon.  At  a later  period  instances 
occur  of  upen-woik  for  such  purpose,  forming  the  letters  of 
some  motto,  dale,  or  inscription.  In  Elizabethan  buildings 
open-work  parapets,  forming  various  fantastical  devices,  oru 
common. 

PARAPHERNA^,1A.  This  term  comprehends  the 
dress  and  ornaments  of  a wife  which  she  occasionally  wears, 
and  which  she  is  entitled,  under  some  limitations,  to  re- 
tain after  her  husband's  decease.  It  canno^  be  accurately 
stated  bow  much  a wife  may  claim  as  her  paraphernalia; 
for  this  will  depend  on  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  A widow  is  entitled  to  retain  as  paraphernalia 
ornaments  which  sho  has  received  from  her  husband,  pro- 
vided sbo  has  worn  them  occasionally.  The  wife  cannot 
give  or  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  during  her  husband's 
life,  nor  can  her  husband  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  so 
as  to  deprive  her  of  them ; but  bo  can  sell  them  or  give 
them.  The  wife’s  paraphernalia  are  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  husband’s  debts,  unless  the  articles  w*ere  given  to  her 
by  a stranger  before  marriage  or  after  marriage:  in  such 
case  the  articles  aro  considered  as  gifts  to  the  separate  use 
of  the  wife,  and  are  accordingly  neither  at  the  disposition 
of  the  husband  nor  liable  to  the  claims  of  bis  creditors; 
but  if  such  gifts  are  (o  be  considered  as  the  separate  estate 
of  the  wife,  they  are  not  properly  paraphernalia. 

Tbo  widow  U intUled  to  net  poraphernalia  in  preference 
to  any  claim  of  legatees;  and  ir  specialty  creditors  of  her 
husband  have  token  her  paraphernalia  for  payment  of  their 
debts  after  the  personal  estate  is  oxhausteu.  she  has  a right 
to  reimburse  herself  out  of  the  real  estate  which  has  de- 
scended to  the  heir. 

The  term  paraphernalia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  para- 
pherna,  a term  which  the  Roman  lawyers  adopted  to  express 
what  in  their  own  language  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
single  word,  and  which  was  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  of 
praeter  or  extra  dotem.  The  parapherna  comprised  tlio 
things  which  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband’s  house,  and 
which  were  not  part  of  her  doe.  The  common  practice  at 
Home  was  for  the  woman  to  make  out  a list  of  such  things 
as  she  used,  clothing,  &c.,  which  list  was  signed  by  the 
husband,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  receiving  them,  or  at 
east  of  receiving  them  into  his  house.  This  practice,  de- 
riveil  from  the  Roman  law,  U still  in  use  in  some  countries 
of  JSurojie.  The  husband  did  nut  obtaiu  the  ownership  of 
P.C.,  No  J069. 


, the  things  included  in  such  J i*f,  and  in  case  of  a separation, 
tliey  wcie  restored  to  the  wi(«:  if  they  were  not  ^e^:ore(l, 
- sho  could  recover  them  by  un  action  franud  according  :o 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  *i.l.  lit.  3,  s.  9.)  It 

must  lie  remembered  that  thu  Uuinan  dit»  is  a dinercnt 
thing  from  the  English  dower,  though  some  English  writers 
on  law  have  confounded  them.  (Roper,  Law  of  Huebond 
and  fri/if,  • Paraphernalia.’)  [Markiaox.] 

PAR.\PI1KASK  (ftom  the  Greek  T«q>ti^pa<Ti().  A pa- 
raphrase partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a version,  if  the 
Work  paraphrased  be  in  a foreign  language,  and  of  a com- 
mentary. Its  object  is  to  e.xpress  the  full  sen->>e  contained 
I in  the  words  which  are  paraphrased,  by  the  introduction  of 
circumlocutions,  explanatory  clauses,  and  expansions  of  tho 
author’s  meaning.  A paraphrase,  if  well  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted, uan  excellent  inode  of  giving  a connected  interpre- 
tation of  a whole  work.  The  faults  to  which  this  sort  of 
commentary  is  most  liable  are  an  alteration  of  llie  author’s 
Kense,  and  a degree  of  weakness  and  tediuusiicss  resulting 
from  the  use  of  unnccessar}'  words.  The  latter  fault  is  very 
remarkable  in  Doddridgu's  excellent  work  ‘ The  Family 
Expositor,’ 

PARAPLE'Gl.A.  [Paralysis] 

PAKAS.ANG  (5  Kapaauyyrii),  a Persian  measure  of 
length,  which,  according  to  Heroilolus  (li.  6;  v.  53;  vi.  42), 
was  et{uul  to  3U  stadia;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as 
equal  to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Husychius  and  Sui- 
das  also  give  the  length  of  the  parasang  at  3u  stadia; 
and  Xenuplion  must  have  caleulaleti  it  at  the  same  length, 
as  he  says  (Auab.,  li.  2,  s.  6)  that  16,U50  stadia  are  equal  to 
535  parasangs  (16,U5U-t-535  s 30).  Pliny  {Hid.  Sat.,  vi. 
3U)  however  informs  us  that  the  length  of  the  parasang  was 
reckoned  differently  by  differciU  authors  ; and  Strabo  states 
(xi.,  p.  518.  Cosaubon)  that  some  reckoned  it  at  60,  others 
at  40.  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Arabic  geographers 
(SCO  Frcylag,  Lex.  Arab.,  sub  Karsakh)  reckon  it  e<iual  to 
three  miles;  which  agrees  with  thu  stateiiicnts  of  English 
travellers  (quoted  by  Rikligcr.  in  Er»rh  and  Gruber’s  K»aj- 
cio7)ddie),  who  estimate  it  variously  at  from  3^  to  4 English 
miles.  Franklin  (7'our  to  Persia,  p.  17)  n-ckuns  it  at  4 
miles;  Oush-v  ( TraveU,  vol.  i.,  p.  *23)  at  between  3^  and  3i 
miles;  and  Kinueir  {Geogr.  of  Persia,  p.  57)  at  3\  miles. 

Parasang  is  a Petsian  word,  an<l  U derived  Irom  the  an- 
tient  farsang,  which  is  pronouncctl  in  modern  Persian, 
forseng.  It  has  been  changed  m Arabic  into  farsakli.  \’a- 
rious  etymologies  of  this  word  have  been  propostfl.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  suptiosed  to  be  the  Persian  seng, 
a stone,  and  the  word  might  thus  be  derived  from  the  stones 
which  were  placed  to  mark  ihc  distances  in  thu  road. 
Bohlen  (quoted  by  Rbdigcr)  supposes  the  first  part  of  tho 
word  to  bo  (he  preposition  /era,  and  compares  the  word  with 
the  Latin  ad  lapidem. 

PARASITICAL  PL.ANTS  are  those  which  grow  upon 
the  living  parts  of  other  plants,  fruin  whoso  juices  they  derive 
their  nutriment,  a circumstance  by  which  they  are  immu- 
diately  distinguished  from  false  parasites,  or  epiphytes,  which 
merely  fix  themselves  upon  utlier  plants  without  deriving 
food  from  them. 

Parasitical  plants,  iwopcrly  so  called,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  belong  to  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Some  attack  their  victims  externally,  others  arc  in- 
sidiously introduced  into  tho  interior,  where  they  flourish 
until  they  piorcc  through  the  skin,  place  themaclves  in  com- 
munication with  the  open  air,  and  disseminate  themselves; 
hence,  physiologists  divide  them  \o\o  intestinal  and  super- 
ficial. The  former  aro  exclusively  fungi,  and  apiiear  under 
the  forms  to  which  tho  popular  names  of  mildew,  rust, 
brand,  smut,  &c.  are  applied;  it  is  among  the  latter  that 
parasites  of  so  many  different  kinds  arc  mot  with.  These 
are  again  divisible  into  such  as  have  true  loaves,  green,  ami 
capable  of  acting,  in  tlie  manner  of  ordinary  leaves,  at  organs 
of  rcBpiraiion  and  digestion ; and  such  as  have  scales,  brown 
or  some  colour  not  green,  in  the  room  of  true  leavt-s,  with- 
out any  powers  of  digestion  or  assimilation,  except  in  a low 
degree.  The  firsi.or  teafy  or  green  p<irozi7cs,  elaborile  their 
food  forthomsolvcs;  the  second,  «r  mi/y  or  brown  parasites, 
obtain  it  in  a slate  of  elaboration  from  other  species. 

Green  leafy  paiasilos  belong  exclusively,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  tho  genera  Viscum  and  Loranthus.  The  viscid 
seeds  of  these  plants  strike  root  upon  any  solid  body  on 
wliich  they  fall ; if  U it  not  suited  to  support  them,  as  in  the 
•asa  of  stones,  rocks,  or  any  inorganic  substance,  the  root 
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foon  p«mh«s;  out  if  it  U capable  of  yielding  them  nutri- 
tioiu  «a  the  leaf  or  branch  of  a tree,  the  youn;<  rout  inune- 
diately  forms  a kind  of  convex  disk,  which  adheres  di  mly  to 
the  surface,  and  by  decrees  intrudueus  itself  into  the  iti> 
tarior  so  as  to  place  it-elf  in  cummunication  with  the  tliud 
contents  of  the  plant  on  which  it  has  gcnumaled.  In  gene- 
ral it  is  a matter  of  iudtflTerenco  to  such  parasites  to  what  1 
plants  they  attach  ibemselves:  poplars,  willows,  apple  and 
pear  trees,  elms,  oaks,  limes,  sprure-flrs,  Scotch  pines,  vines,  | 
ashes,  and  many  other  ireus,  have  all  been  seen  attacked  hy  | 
the  mistletoe,  which,  according  to  Pullini,  has  even  been  > 
found  (Spun  the  Loranihut  Europeeiu,  iUolf  a parasite,  and 
a similar  case  of  double  parasituin  has  been  noticed  in  the  ! 
Loranihus  buxifolius  attacked  by  Loranihus  telrandrus.  , 
In  the  opinion  of  L>e  Candulle,  this  indifference  as  to  tlte  | 
stock  on  which  it  grows  is  to  be  accounted  fur  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  parasitM  are  only  in  communication 
with  the  young  wood,  through  which  the  crude  sap.  not  very 
different  in  its  nature  in  different  trees,  ascends,  and  whence 
it  is  in  ibst  state  conveyed  fur  the  use  of  the  parasite.  The 
same  autlior  states,  with  reference  to  this  |>otnt,  timt  if  a 
branch  of  mistletoe  is  plunged  by  the  lower  end  into  water, 
it  pumps  up  only  s minimum  quantity,  while,  if  the  liinh 
of  the  plant  on  which  il  grows  is  cut  off  and  placed  in  water, 
the  mistletoe  causes  the  absorption  of  water,  just  as  the 
leaves  would  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  plants  as  these  are 
sometimM  very  iniunous  to  the  trees  they  attack,  bearing 
them  down  hy  their  weight,  and  robbing  them  of  the 
food  intendod  for  their  own  leaves  and  fruit.  When  this 
happens,  abscission  U the  only  known  remedy,  and  if  care- 
fully followed  up,  it  must  be  successful. 

Brown  scaly  parasiies  always  attack  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  tiieir  underground  habits  have  caused  them  to  be  little 
examined.  The  most  common  species  m Buropc  are  various 
kinds  of  Orobanchf,  which  attack  hemp,  clover,  lucern,  and 
many  other  crops;  Mouotrryjia  and  Laihr<ra,  which  infest 
the  roots,  the  first  of'ihe  fir,  and  the  second  uf  the  ash;  in 
other  countries  Rhizantlis  abound  [Khixantiis).  and  pro- 
bably many  others  of  which  wc  have  no  suHicumi  know- 
ledge. To  these  are  usually  ad<)(^  Nrottia  AVt/ur  Avit  and 
Corttliorhixa  innata,  two  orchidooeous  plants,  concerning 
whoso  real  habits  we  have  however  no  prec  ise  information. 
The  best  aci'ount  of  tbc  manner  of  growth  uf  brown  paraeites 
is  by  Mr.  Bowman,  who  studied  with  caio  the  habits  uf 
Lnthr^a  iquamaria.  In  that  plant  he  found  that  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  are  each  lipped  by  a tubercle  about  as  large  as 
a pin’s  head,  which  tu^rde  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  of 
the  ash-tree,  and  gradually  buries  iiself  in  the  bark  until  it 
els  into  communication  with  the  wuod,  fnini  which  il 
erives  its  nutriment.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  su<-h  plants  as  these  is  the  ounsiani  absence  of  all 
reen  colour,  although  exposed  to  the  brightest  light.  Oro- 
aiicho*  grow  in  pastures  and  open  place#,  and  yet  their 
tctile-like  leaves  indicate  no  visible  lenJency  to  any  colour 
except  brown  or  purple;  ami  in  Lathrma  Mr.  Bowman 
has  shown  that  the  same  thing  always  happens,  although 
the  pluni#  associated  with  it  in  its  growth  are  as  green  as 
usual.  Connected  with  this  is  another  curious  property, 
that  of  resisting  the  attraction  of  light,  towards  which  all  the 
green  parts  of  planu  irn-sistildy  lend  ; in  Lathrea,  when  the 
flower  stems  have  acquired  their  full  stature,  they  are  always 
perpendicular,  and  in  groups  of  ‘20  or  30 ; in  the  must  um- 
Dmgeous  situations  the  rows  of  flowers,  which  have  always 
a unilateral  direciiun,  are  as  frequently  turned  from  the 
only  Bide  on  which  light  U ailmitled  a.s  towards  il. 

In  aildiiion  to  these  superficial  parasites  there  are  numer- 
ous kinds  of  fungi  which  frequently  commit  great  ravages 
amon^  the  plants  on  which  they  prey.  Rkizoctonia  eroro- 
rum  seines  upon  the  bulbs  of  the  saffron  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  EurojK’,  and  Nprending  its  hmg  flexible  arms  around 
them,  robs  them  by  degrees  of  all  their  vital  fluids.  Many 
other#  have  already  been  named  in  the  article  Mildew. 

iFor  detailed  information  concerning  parasite'*,  see  Bow- 
man, in  the  Tratnuctiotu  rj"  ike  Linn^an  Society,  vol. 
xvj.,  p.  399;  and  Oe  Candolle's  Phunolosni  p. 

HOI.)  » T9  O V 

PAR.\SYTES  NAGEURS,  M.  bfilne  Edwards’s  name 
for  a legion  of  his  subclass  Crustadt  Suemrx.  The  Swim- 
ming Parasites  consul  of  the  orders  Si^^honostomet  and  the 
Lcrneant.  In  the  same  subclass  are  placed  Xha  Paratytet 
Marcheurt,  or  Walking  Para>ites,  consisting  of  the  order  i 
Araneifi^mea.  [SUCTORIAL  CRUSTACEANS.]  j 

PAKCAJ  (MoTpm),  the  Kates,  were  goddesses  who  wore  | 


supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  man.  In  Homer 
wc  only  read  of  one  deity,  Mo7f>a  or  hUa.  w hose  decrees  even 
the  god#  cannot  e#cupe  ; but  in  Hesiod  and  ail  succeeding 
nucb«  we  read  uf  three  Fates:  Clotho ( KA#i9w>,  the ' Spinster 
Lachc#is(Aax<<rie),  the  * Dtsiributor  ;'and  Atropos('Arpoiroc). 
the  ‘ Uncbangeab*le.’  In  one  pai-sage  Hesiod  (7’Aeog.,  9U^> 
calls  them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis ; and  in  ano- 
ther (TAcc^.,  217),  the  dnughleis  of  Night,  which  agree* 
with  the  statement  of  Cicero  A’uf.  Deor.,  iii.  17).  who 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Durkne-ss  (Krubus). 
This  contradiction  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  different 
notions  entertained  by  the  antienls  respecting  the  lelaiive 
]>i)wer  of  Zeus  and  the  Fates,  since  they  were  sometimes 
represented  as  ruling  the  gods  and  Zeus  himself,  and  at 
other  times  as  merely  carrying  into  effect  the  determina- 
tions of  Zeus.  In  the  anlient  Greek  writers,  and  e>pecially 
the  tragic  poets,  the  gods  themselves  are  represented  as 
subject  to  tne  decrees  of  fate;  but  in  later  times  the  Fates 
appear  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  subject  to  Zeua. 
Thus  wo  learn  from  l^usaiiias  (v.  16,  a 4;  x.  24,  s.  4)  that 
Zeus  was  worshipped  both  at  Olympia  and  Delphi  under 
the  name  of  Mmf aytrfc,  or  * Leader  of  the  Fates,’  which  title 
was  also  applied  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Paua.,  x.  24,  a.  4.) 
Pausanias,  in  describing  (i.  40,  s.  3)  a celebrated  atatue  of 
Zeus  at  Megara,  on  the  head  of  which  the  Fatea  (Matpot) 
were  placed,  remarks  that  this  was  dune  because  desUnj 
(rijv  is  obedient  to  Zeua  alone. 

The  Fates  are  usuallv  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  as  spinning  the  destinies  of  men  (It.,  xx.  12B;  QJ., 
vii.  197);  and  according  to  mylhologisls,  each  of  the  three 
presided  over  different  periods  of  human  life;  Clolho  over 
the  beginning.  Alropos  the  end,  and  Lachesia  the  general 
course  uf  the  life  of  each  individual.  ApuleiusfDc  j/iou/o, 
p.  ‘2tiU,  Biponi),  whoso  opimun  however  can  scarcely  bo  re- 
garded ns  represeiuing  tho  popular  belief  upon  the  subject, 
assigns  a different  otlico  to  each  uf  the  Fates.  Atropos  tie 
regards  as  the  Cato  uf  past  time,  Lacbesis  of  future,  and 
Clotho  of  present  events. 

There  was  a temple  at  I.acod{8mon  aacred  to  the  Fates 
I (Paus.,  iii  11,  s.  8),  and  there  wore  also  altars  sacred  to 
' them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon.  (Paus.,  ii.  11.  a.  4.) 
They  had  also  in  later  times  a small  temple  at  Rome  in 
the  eleventh  district  (regio)  uf  the  city  (Onuphr.  Panvio. 
apiid  Ku#in.,  i.,  r.  13) ; but  their  wur-hip  seems  to  have  pew 
vuiled  at  Kuuio  to  a veiv  small  extent 

PARCENERS,  or  COPAKCBNERS.  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  lauds  of  uhich  they  aio  parceners  may  be  par- 
titioned or  divided  among  them.  Inure  may  be  parcoAera 
by  c*)mmon  law  and  (larc-vners  by  custom. 

As  to  parreners  by  common  law,  if  a man  dies  intestate 
seised  of  lands  in  fee.  and  leaves  only  daughters,  the  lauds 
Will  descend  equally  to  all  the  daughters,  or  if  be  lias  no 
daughters  and  uo  brothers,  tho  lands  will  descend  equally 
to  all  his  siblcn,  if  he  has  any  ; and  if  there  are  no  noars* 
heirs,  the  lands  will  descend  to  bis  aunts.  The  descent 
is  the  same  if  a man  dies  seised  of  lands  in  tail,  except  where 
the  estate  tail  was  limited  to  such  roan  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  for  in  that  case  the  lands  can  only  descend  to  those 
wliu  are  heir#  of  ihu  body.  In  all  cases  where  several  femalee 
take  one  inheritance  by  descent,  they  are  called  parceners; 
and  all  lands  or  tenements,  including  a rent  charge,  may 
descend  in  this  manner.  If  there  he  a title  of  digmiy  de- 
scendible to  heirs  of  the  body,  the  lands  and  tenements  be- 
longing to  it  may  descend  to  parceners;  but  tho  dignity  it 
self  does  not  descend,  fur  all  the  parceners  only  make  one 
heir,  and  a title  of  dignity  is  not  in  its  nature  divisible. 
The  dignity  therefore  will  be  in  abeyance.  [Baron,  p. 
488.1 

The  d«>scent  of  tho  crown  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ; for 
if  thurc  arc  several  daughters,  &c.,  and  no  male  heir,  the 
crown  with  all  its  rights  descends  to  the  eldest  female.  In 
the  case  of  the  high  constableship  of  England,  if  there  were 
parceners,  the  omce  was  executed  by  the  husband  of  the 
eldest  daughter,  and,  before  her  marriage,  by  deputy. 

Parceners  resemble  joint  tenants  in  having  a unity  of 
title  and  one  entire  fioehold ; but  the  unity  of  title  can  only 
bo  by  descent,  and  iberu  is  m>  survivorship  among  parceners ; 
if  one  of  them  dies,  her  heir  is  parcener  with  tiio  survivor 
or  survivors.  Parceners  resemble  tenants  in  common,  in 
having  each  a moiety  or  several  interest  in  the  land  which 
has  descended  to  titem.  It  follows  (Vom  the  nature  of  this 
inicresl,  that  one  parcener  may  either  enfeoff  another  par- 
cener of  her  sbare^  or  release  her  share  to  such  parcener.  I' 
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a parcener  aliene  her  undivided  share  before  partition,  the 
aheoee  is  tenant  in  coromon  with  the  other  parcenem. 

Parceners  may  voluntarily  make  partition  of  the  land 
among  them ; or  any  one  might  formerly  compel  her  co> 
parceners  to  make  such  division  by  a writ  entitled  dc  parti- 
tione  fucicmla.  which  was  also  applicable  to  the  case  of  joint 
tenants  and  tenants  in  common.  The  Court  of  Chancery  in 
course  of  time  acquired  a jurisdiction  in  theso  matters,  and 
a biti  may  be  filed  in  chancery  by  a parcener,  praying  for 
partition,  which  prayer  will  be  gratfled  on  the  parcener 
making  out  her  title.  The  partition  is  cfTecled  by  issuing 
a commission  out  of  chancery  to  coininUsioners,  who  set  out 
and  divide  tlie lands,  upon  which  tho  parties  execute  mutual 
eotueyanccs.  When  partition  is  made,  tho  several  parce- 
nurs  hold  (heir  lands  as  several  and  distinct  estates.  Since 
the  abolition  of  the  writ  of  partition  (3  and  4 William 
IV,  c.  27;,  partition  can  only  be  effected  by  a suit  in 
equity. 

Coparcenary  may  exist  among  males  and  females.  For 
instance,  ifa  man  has  two  daughters,  and  one  of  them  dies 
ill  his  hfc'timc,  but  leaving  a sun  and  daughters,  and  then 
the  father  dit^s,  the  son  of  the  decca.sed  daughter  will  be 
coparcener  with  his  aunt;  for  ho  must  trace  his  descent 
through  his  mother,  who,  if  she  had  sumve<l  her  father, 
^ Would  not  have  been  his  heir,  but  together  with  her  sister, 
who  did  survive  tho  fiilher,  would  have  made  his  heir. 

By  a recent  act  (3  & 4 Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  a.  12)  it  is  de- 
clared (hat  when  a parcener  has  been  in  possession  of  more 
than  her  share  of  the  land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  her 
share  of  lire  rent,  held  in  coparcenary,  fur  her  own  benefit 
or  fur  (ho  benefit  of  some  other  persons  than  her  copar- 
ceners, such  possession  or  receipt  by  her  shall  not  be 
considered  the  possession  or  receipt  of  her  coparcenora. 

When  all  the  sons  take  (he  land  equally  among  them 
bv  descent,  as  in  the  case  of  gavelkind  lands  in  Kent, 
lu^  arc  parceners  by  custom. 

Coparcenary  is  not  very  common  at  present,  lands  being 
generally  so  settled  as  to  prevent  its  occiirrenre.  The  chief 
rules  as  to  coparcenary  are  stated  in  Comyns's  Dige^t^ ' Par- 
cener;’ and  in  Littleton,  b.  iii,  *Of  Parceners.’ 

PARCHMENT  is  the  skin  of  an  animal  prepared  for 
writing  upon.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin 
PergawnOt  from  Pergamus,  the  alleged  place  of  its  inven* 
tiun. 

Parchment  is  ordinarily  made  of  the  skin  of  sheep  or 
lambs.  Pcignot  states  that  fur  drums  it  U made  of  goat 
or  wolf  skins,  and  that  the  parchment  with  which  church- 
books  arc  covered  is  made  of  pigs’  skins.  Vellum  is  a finer, 
smoother,  and  whiter  sort  of  parchment,  made  of  the  skins 
of  very  young  cakes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  skin  used,  the  process  of 
manufacturing  is  the  same.  When  the  skin  is  divested  of 
its  hair  or  wool,  it  is  placed  for  some  time  in  u lime-pit.  and 
then  stretched  on  a square  wootlen  frame  drawn  tight  by  pegs. 
When  in  the  frame,  it  is  first  scrape*!  on  the  llesh  side  with 
a blunt  iron,  (lien  wetted  with  a moist  rag.  covered  with 
pounded  chalk,  and  rubbed  well  wdh  pumicc-slone ; after 
n i-hort  pause,  these  operations  are  repealed,  but  without 
chalk  ; the  skin  is  then  turned  and  scraped  on  tho  hair  side 
once  only ; the  llesh  side  must  now  be  scraped  once  more 
and  again  rubbed  over  with  chalk,  which  must  be  brushed 
off  With  a piece  of  lamb-skin  retaining  the  wool.  All  this 
ts  done  bv  the  skinner,  who  allows  the  skin  to  dry  in  the 
frame,  ami  then  cuts  it  out  and  sends  it  to  the  parchment- 
maker,  who  repeats  the  operations  with  a sharper  tool,  using 
a sack  stuffed  with  Hocks  to  lay  the  skin  upon  instead  of 
streiching  it  in  a frame. 

Parchment  is  said  to  have  been  Invented  by  Eumenet 
II,  king  of  Pergamus  (who  reigned  b.c.  J97-169),  incon- 
sequence of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from 
Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epiphancs.  The  probability  is,  that 
Kome  improvcineiU  was  made  in  the  manufacture  at  Per- 
gamut,  but  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as  common 
in  bis  time,  and  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  describe  the  antient 
Persian  records  as  written  on  leather.  The  name  Perga- 
inena  has  been  thought  to  prove  its  invention  at  (hat  place, 
hut  the  Word  was  not  used  until  several  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Eumenes.  Tatto.  a monk  of  the  fourth  century,  is, 
arcordiitg  to  Mabilluti,  the  first  writer  in  whoso  works  it  is 
met  with.  Previous  to  his  time  the  usual  term  was  mem- 
brana,  which  is  the  word  we  find  in  the  Greek  Testament, 

3 Timothy,  iv.  13. 

The  antient  parchment  must  have  been  exceedingly  fine, 


if  we  ore  to  believe  the  story  of  Cicero’s  having  seen  the 
’ Iliad  ‘ written  on  this  material  enclosed  in  a nut-shell ; but 
for  this  we  haveonlv  Pliny’s  authority.  (Hitt.  A’o(.,vii..c.2l.) 
That  of  tho  seventh  to  ibe  tenth  century  is  while  and  good, 
and  at  tho  earliest  of  these  periods  it  appears  to  have 
nearly  superseded  papyrus,  which  was  brittle  and  more 
Perishable.  A very  few  books  of  the  seventh  century  have 
lotvee  of  parchment  and  psipvrus  mixed,  that  ibu  former 
costly  material  might  strengthen  and  support  the  friable 
paper.  About  the  eleventh  century  it  grew  worse,  and  a 
dirty  coloured  parchment  is  evidence  of  a want  of  antiquity. 
This  may  possibly  arise  from  the  Circumstance,  that  writers 
of  this  time  prepared  their  own  parehmeni,  and  they  were 
proboblv  not  so  skilful  as  manufacturers.  A curious  passage 
from  a Sermon  of  Hiltlebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was 
born  in  1064,  in  a vouchor  for  this  fact.  The  Sermon  is  on 
the  * Book  of  Life,’  which  ho  recommends  his  hearers  to 
obtain.  ’ Do  you  know  what  a writer  does?  He  first 
cleanses  his  parchment  from  tlie  grease,  and  lakes  off  the 
principal  part  of  the  dirt ; then  he  entirely  rubs  off  tl>e  hair 
and  fibres  with  pumice-stone ; if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  lelteni 
Written  upon  it  would  not  be  good,  nor  would  they  last 
lung.  He  then  rules  line**,  that  the  writing  may  be  straight. 
All  these  things  you  ought  to  do,  if  you  wish  to  possess  the 
book  which  I have  been  displaying  to  you.’  (^rmon  xv.. 
Pans,  17U(j,  fob)  At  this  time  parchment  was  a verv  costly 
material ; wo  find  it  menliunc*!  that  Oui,  count  of  Severs, 
having  sent  a valuable  present  of  plate  to  the  Chartreux  of 
Park,  the  unostentatious  monks  returned  it  with  a request 
that  he  would  send  ilvein  parchment  instead.  It  had  long 
been  customary  to  erase  antient  writing  from  parchment 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.  When  the  custom  began 
wc  do  not  know ; Muratori  cites  a palimpsest  of  Bede  nearly 
nine  centuries  old,  and  some  have  since  been  found  of  still 
more  antient  dale.  [Palimpsest;  Gaivs.]  The  practice  was 
so  common  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifieenlh  cenuirios.  that 
when  the  emperor  of  Germany  empowered  live  creation  of  an 
. imperial  notary,  one  of  the  clrief  articles  of  his  diploma  was 
I that  he  should  nut  use  scraped  vellum  in  drawing  deeds. 
But  the  invention  of  linen  paper  eamo  in  aid  to  the  uses  of 
|>orchinent,  and  when  its  manufacture  became  cheap,  it 
superseded  the  more  cosily  article  for  all  purposes  except 
those  in  which  luxury  was  aimed  at  or  uncommon  dura- 
bility requiretl. 

PARDA1X)TU8.  [Piprin.k.] 

PARDON.  According  to  the  laws  of  most  countries,  a 
power  of  pardoning,  or  remitting  the  penal  consuauenccs  of  a 
conviction  for  crimes  before  the  judicial  tribunals,  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  chief  magistrate.  The  utility  of 
Such  a power  has  been  doubted  by  juridical  writers,  upon  the 
ground  (hat  it  supposes  an  imperfect  system  of  criminal  law, 
and  that  every  instance  of  lU  exercise  is  the  nroclamation 
of  an  error  either  hi  the  law  itself  or  in  the  odministiation 
of  justice.  (Beccario,  chap.  46.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearer  a penal  system  approaches  to  perfection,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  occasions  for  resorting  to  extrajudicial 
remissioiia  of  the  execution  of  the  law : but  considering  the 
numerous  caui>«s  of  erroneous  decision,  arising  not  only 
from  (he  impcrfbciion  of  laws  IhemKelves,  but  from  the  infi- 
nite sources  of  error  in  the  instruments  and  means  by  which 
they  are  administered,  it  seems  to  be  deairnble  that  some 
power  should  exist  which  may  by  timely  interference  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  irremediable  wrong  in  cases  where  the 
error  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  appellate  tribunal.  At  tho 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  such  a power  should  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  defined,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  admit,  and 
exercised  with  the  utmost  caution.  By  the  lew  of  England, 
besides  pardons  by  act  of  parliament,  tho  power  of  grant- 
ing paruons  for  crimes  it  extdusively  vested  in  the  king 
as  a Wancli  of  his  prerogative.  [Prerooativb.] 

Formerly,  Counts  Palatine,  lairds  Marchers,  and  others 
who  claimed  jura  regalia  by  virtue  of  antient  grants  from 
the  Clown,  assumed  the  authority  to  pardon  crimes;  but  by 
the  stat.  27  Henry  Vlll.,  a 24,  this  power  was  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  solerightof  remiumj^tbe  sentence  of  the 
laws  was  permanently  vested  in  tho  king.  The  power  of 
pardoning  is  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  crown  is 
either  concerned  in  interest  or  prosecutes  for  the  public. 
Tlie  only  exciplum  to  this  rule  is  contained  in  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (31  Car.  II.,  c,  2,  s.  12).  by  which  persons  con- 
victed of  signing  commitments  of  British  subjecls  to  foreign 
prisons  are  declared  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a yrtemunira 
and  to  be  * ihcapableW  any  pardon  from  the  crown.’ 
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Tho  crown  has  howe^•e^  no  power  to  panlon  any  offence 
m tho  prosecution  of  which  a subject  has  a legal  inierest,  or, 
as  13racton  eNprosses  it,  ‘ non  poto^l  rex  graliam  foccre  rum 
injuriS  et  damno  aliorum’  (lib.  iii.,  p.  132).  Tims  in  ap- 
peaU  of  death,  robbery,  or  rape,  the  king  could  not  pardon 
the  defendant,  * bccaufu?,'  s-ays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  * it  i$  the  suit 
of  the  party  to  have  revenge  liy  death’  (3  Jmt.,  237).  U|Kin 
the  same  principle,  where  an  attaint  was  broutflU  against  a 
jury  who  had  aelivered  o false  verdict,  and  the  party  in 
whose  favour  it  had  been  given  was  joined  in  the  attaint, 
tho  king  might  pardon  the  jury,  if  convicted,  because  they 
were  merely  subject  to  an  exemplary  punishment;  but  he 
could  not  pardon  the  par/y.  because  the  latter  was  liable  to 
make  restitution  to  the  plaintiff  who  prosecuted  the  attaint. 
So  alM  in  indiclmenl-s  fur  common  nuisances,  where  the 
public  are  interested  as  individuals  or  particular  classes,  or 
juformations  upon  penal  statutes,  where  the  penally  or  any 
part  of  It  goes  to  the  informer,  or  the  party  grieved,  the 
crown  cannot  pardon  the  offender.  Formerly,  the  crown 
appears  to  have  exercbed  without  restriction  the  power  of 
pardoning  offenders  impeached  by  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment (Blackstono’s  Commmtarifs,  vol,  iv.,  p.  4U0— Chris- 
tian’s Note) ; but  the  lawfulness  of  ihe  exercise  of  this  power 
during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  was  questioned  by 
the  House  of  Comnions  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  t Howell’s  State  Triata, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  724);  and  by  tho  Act  of  Settlement,  12  and  13 
\Villiam  HI.,  e.  2.  it  was  enacted  ‘ that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  shall  be  j4emiable  to  an  impeachment 
by  the  Commons  in  Parliameul.’  TliU  Klatuie  however 
does  not  affect  tlic  power  of  the  cmwn  to  panlon  the  offender 
after  he  hai  been  found  guilty  ujion  tho  im(>eachment,  and 
tho  proceedings  are  dotermine<l. 

An  effectual  pardon  from  the  crown  must  apply  in  ex- 
press terms  to  the  particular  offences  intended  to  be  par- 
doned ; and  there  must  be  no  reasonable  iulemlnieiii,  sup- 
plied by  the  recital  in  the  panlon  or  otherwise,  that  the 
crown  WOK  deceived  or  misled  as  to  anv  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  grant  was  founded.  Nor  can  any  grant  of  u 
Commission  or  protection  by  the  king  amount  hy  implica- 
tion to  a panlon  of  any  offence  previously  committed. 

A.  |>ardon  may  be  either  absolute  or  subject  to  any  con- 
dition which  the  crown  may  think  proper  to  annex  to  it; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  de- 1 
pend  upon  the  |K>rrurmance  of  the  condition.  Until  the 
recent  iraprovcmuiits  in  the  criminal  Iaw.or  England,  almost 
ail  felonies  were  nominally  capital ; and  in  the  numerous 
rases  where  it  was  not  intende<l  that  the  sentence  of  death 
ahould  be  executed,  the  criminal  obtained  a pardon  upon 
Condition  of  his  submitting  to  transportation  or  some  otlier 
puiiisluncnt.  At  the  present  day.  where  tho  crown  inter- 
feres to  mitigate  or  commute  a sentence,  the  mode  by  which 
il  is  effected  is  hy  granting  a conditional  pardon. 

It  was  foriiierly  neecsssary  that  every  available  pardon  ' 
from  tho  crown  should  be  under  the  great  seal ; but  by  the 
stat.  7 and  6 Geo.  IV..  c.  2B,  a.  13,  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
* that  where  the  king's  majesty  shall  bo  pleased  to  extend 
flis  royal  mercy  to  any  utfendcr  convictud  of  any  felony,  i 
imisltable  with  death  or  otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under 
IS  royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  hu  princi{>al 
secretaries  of  stale,  shall  grant  to  siicli  offender  cither  a free 
or  conditional  pardon,  tho  discliai^c  of  such  offender  in  the 
case  of  a free  pardon,  and  the  )>crIorroance  of  tho  condition 
m the  case  of  a oonduional  pardon,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
a pardon  under  the  great  seal.’ 

The  effect  of  a pardon  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  denounced  hy  the  sentence  upon 
tho  offender,  but  to  give  him  a new  capacity,  creflit,  and 
charoi'lcr.  A man  attainted  of  felony  ceases  to  bo  jrobua 
et  legalit  homo,  end  can  neither  bring  an  action  for  damages 
nor  bo  a witness  nr  a juror  in  any  legal  proceeding;  but 
upon  receiving  a pardon,  all  these  legal  disabilities  arc 
removed.  In  (his  respect  a pardon  by  the  law  of  England 
differs  from  the  aboliiio  of  the  Roman  law,  to  winch  in 
other  points  it  bears  a near  resemblance.  According  to  iho 
latter,  * Indulgentia,  quos  lilienit,  notal ; nec  inlamiam 
criminis  (ollit,  soil  pmnx  gratiam  facU.’  {Cod^  lib.  ix..  tit 
43.)  By  the  English  law  a distinction  is  made  as  to  ihe 
effect  of  a pardon  where  the  incapacity  U part  of  Ihe  legal 
senience.  and  not  Toerely  a consequence  of  atiainder,  ns  m 
the  case  of  perjury  under  iho  slaluto  5 Ehzubulli,  c.  9; 
where  the  imwpac’ity  or  infamy  is  i art  of  a statutory  sen- 
tence, a pardon  from  the  crown  hasn>een  held  not  to  restore 


the  party,  and  in  such  a case  nothing  less  than  an  act  of 
parliament  will  have  that  effect.  (Chilly’s  Cn'm/no/ £<w, 
vol.  i.,  p.  77(>.)  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed,  and  the 
point  has  not  yet  received  a judicial  determination,  whether 
a royal  pardon  will  fully  restore  a per>on  convicted  of  a 
crime,  such  as  perjury,  which  is  coiiaidered  infamous  at  the 
common  law.  This  subject  is  elaborately  di>cussed.  and  all 
the  authorities  carefully  examined  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  ' Ar- 
gument on  tho  Effect  of  the  King’s  Pardon  of  Peijury* 
(Hargrave’s  Juridical  Argument*,  vob  ii.,  p.  221). 

PARE',  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the 
old  French  surgeons  ^vas  born  in  1309.  at  Laval,  in  the 
province  of  Maine  and  the  modern  dcjiarinient  of  Mayeiine. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  education  w.vs  neglected, 
but  having  one  day  witnessctl  the  operation  of  lilhuiumy.  he 
went  immediately  to  Paris  and  commenced  tho  stu<)y  of 
surgery.  Ilo  ufterwards  accompanied  the  French  army 
during  several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gained  so  much  le- 
putation,  that  in  1362  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordi- 
nary to  king  Henry  II.  He  held  the  same  office  under 
Francis  lU  (Jbarles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  until  his  dcaili,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-une,  in  159U.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a pious  and  excellent  man,  aud  having  fauen  educated  in  the 
reformed  church,  be  steadily  refusctl  to  leave  iL  During 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  he  owed  bis  life 
to  Ins  professional  reputation  and  the  personal  friendship  of 
the  king,  whom,  as  he  tolls  us  himself,  he  had  esperialiv 
obliged  by  having  saved  from  the  consequences  of  a wound 
accidentally  inflicted  on  the  median  nerve  in  venesection. 
(Opertt  C/ifrur^.,  lib.  ix..  cap.  38.)  Brantomc  says,  in  bis 
’Memoirs,’  that  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre  the  king 
sent  for  him  into  his  hed-roum.  and  told  him  not  to  stir  out. 
saying  tliat  it  was  not  right  to  munler  a man  who  was  so 
useful  to  tho  world  (tom.  ir.).  Tho  French  writers  justly 
consider  Par6  to  be  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  and  say 
that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  the  profession 
as  Hinpucrales  does  in  medicine.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  lilindly  following  the  precepts  of  his  prcdecesson,  hut 
by  diligent  ohserv'ation  and  reflection  made  several  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mo<lo  of  treatment,  which  have  bec«t 
fullowefi  to  the  present  day.  One  of  his  greatest  reforms 
was  in  the  ireatment  of  gun-shut  wounds,  into  w Inch  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil ; he  was  also  the 
first  person  who  leA  off  the  barbarous  practice  of  cauterUmg 
a limb  to  slop  the  hemorrhage  aAer  an  amputation.  He  was 
the  first  who  rccoiniucndeil  tlie  extraction  of  the  foetus  hy 
the  feet  in  cases  of  diflicult  parturition  (lib.  xxiiL,  cap.  26). 
He  says  that  in  cases  of  ascites  the  fluid  should  not  be 
drawn  off  all  at  oiire  after  paracenlesis  (lib.  vii..  cap. 
12).  Although  ho  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  art 
of  lying  the  blood-vossols,  lie  at  least  restored  the  prac- 
tice. pointed  out  its  advantages,  and  gave  some  excellent 
rules  for  performing  the  operation.  His  works  are  chiefly 
valuable  ami  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  fads 
and  cases  contained  in  them,  and  for  tho  care  with  which 
he  avoids  giving  any  directions  resting  merely  upon  Ihoo- 
ries  and  unsupported  hy  observations.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  a collected  form  at  Paris,  1583,  fuU  in  French, 
and  are  divider!  into  twenty-eight  books,  of  whidt  the  first 
five  ate  chiefly  on  aiintoniiral  and  physiological  subjects. 
There  are  several  other  ediiion.s  of  his  whole  works,  which 
have  also  been  translated  into  Latin.  I^ris,  1382,  foU  m 
twenty-six  books;  into  English,  I.i>ndon,  1378,  fob;  into 
. Dutch,  Leid.,  1604.  fob  ; and  into  German.  Fraiikf.,  1604. 
fob  (Sprcngcl,  JHst.delaMcd.;  Bibiioth,  Chimrg.  ; 

Biogr.  il/cif.) 

PARE'DES,  DIEGO  GARCIA  DE,  a celebrated 
Spanish  general,  not  undeservedly  called  'the  Spanish 
Bayartl,’  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  Truxillo,  a town  of 
Estremadura.  in  1466.  Having  early  embraced  the  career 
of  arms,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  war  of  Granada 
(14"3),  and  was  present  at  Jhe  taking  of  Baza,  Velez,  ami 
Malaga  from  the  Moors,  [FfiRmNATiD;  Moous.]  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrate<l  Gon- 
zalo  do  Cordova,  under  whom  he  aHerwards  served  in  lialv. 
Shortly  after  tho  taking  of  Granada  (1492),  which  pul  a*n 
end  to  the  Moorish  war,  Paredes,  who  had  retired  to  Lia 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  the  theatre 
of  war;  hut  as  he  had  neither  horse  nor  armmir,  he  stole 
those  of  a cousin  of  his.  and  secroily  IcA  hi„  fulhor’a 
house.  Scarcely  bowevor  had  he  proceeded  a few  miles 
on  liis  way,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  atiarked  by 
seven  of  his  oousiu's  squires,  of  whom  he  killed  iwix 
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wounded  two  more»  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight  On 
arriving  at.  Rome,  be  waa  well  received  by  tlie  Pope 
(Alexander  Vi.),  whogaxo  him  u high  command  m liik  army. 
He  served  that  ponuff  with  great  zeal  until  l-lDti,  when  lie  . 
left  hia  service  am)  enlisted  under  the  banners  uf  tlic  Great 
Captain,  wlio  with  a powerful  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Morea. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Ophalonia  from  the 
Turks  (June,  1601),  and  was  made  prisoner  in  a sortie  of  i 
the  garrison,  but  he  soon  succeerlcd  in  extricating  himself  I 
frum  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  War  having  broken  out  (July,  I 
160‘i)  between  the  French  and  the  Spanianls,  who  cun*  1 
tended  for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [Feu*  I 
dimand;  Louis  XII],  Paredes  rendurerl  inost  important  t 
services  by  his  military  skill  and  his  undaunted  cuumge. 
At  the  celebrated  pass  of  arras  of  Trani,  he  was  one  of  the 
eleven  .Spanish  champions  who  entered  the  lists,  and,  though 
debilitated  by  the  wounds  he  hail  recehml  on  a former ocra* 
Sion,  he  alone  unhorsed  three  of  iho  antagonists.  At  the 
storming  of  Ruvot  February,  1603)  he  led  the  scaling  party, 
and  was  the  ftrst  on  the  ramparts.  He  also  distinguishoil 
himself  atCcrignola,  where  he  commandeil  tho  eentre  of 
the  Spanisli  army,  and  signalised  lumsclf  by  descending 
alone  on  the  bridge  against  a body  of  French  knights,  all 
completely  armed,  and  contending  successfully  with  them,  j 
until  he  was  rescued  by  a party  of  Ins  own  men.  Accord-  ! 
ing  to  Mariana  (book  it.,  lib.  '29,  cap.  4),  Pare^les,  having  ! 
been,  shortlt  after  the  death  of  the  (}real  Captain  (Decern*  . 
ber,  1616),  deprived  of  his  estates  by  tho  restoration  made 
to  the  Angevin  lords,  endeavoured  to  repair  his  broken  i 
fortunes  by  driving  the  trade  of  a corsair  in  tlio  Levant.  ' 
However  this  mnv  be,  Paredes  continued  to  servo  in  Italv.  I 
He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  | 
also  at  tlic  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia  (1626),  wliere  Francis  I 
I.  was  taken  prisoner.  [Charles  V.]  | 

Paredes  dierl  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  <34.  He  always  livcil  j 
in  great  intimacy  wiUt  Gonziilo,  whose  brilliant  qualities  j 
he  appreciated,  being  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters  | 
when  lie  fell  into  disgrace.  Having  one  day.  while  in  the  { 
presence  of  Ferdinand,  ororheanl  two  noblemen  s)>eak  j 
slightly  of  his  general,  Paredes  threw  his  gauntlet  on  a j 
table,  and  said,  * Wliosocver  asserts  that  the  Great  Captain  is  ! 
not  the  king's  best  vassal,  let  him  pick  up  this.'  \ 

Pareiles  wrote  a short  but  highly  interesting  aciiount  of 
his  own  military  campaigns  and  exploits,  whicii  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  tho  ‘Cronica  del  Gran  Capitan.' 

(Paulo  Jovio,  Vitef  Illuit.  Virorwn,  Bari,  1678;  Gukri* 
ardini,  Ittoria  (TlUxlia,  vol.  L,  lib.  6;  Chronica  (Ul  Grati 
C.’u/it'(aa,  Alcala.  1584;  Zurila,  Annies  del  Beym  dt  Ara- 
gon, vol.  iv, ; (Quintana,  EspaMes  Ceiebres,  vol.  L) 

PARElKA,a  Portuguese  name  given  in  Brazil  to  the 
routs  of  certain  plants  employed  in  medical  practice  as  valu- 
able tonics  and  diuretics.  The  sort  wlach  is  ndrailled  into 
the  Pharmacopmias  of  Great  Britain  is  railed  Pumra  brava, 
a twining  plant,  with  orbicular  peltate  leaves,  small  green 
racemose  panicles  of  flowers,  and  scarlet  hairy  lierries.  It 
inhabits  the  West  India  Islands,  in  somo  of  which  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Velvet-leaf,  as  well  as  on  tho  main* 
land  of  America,  and  is  the  Cistampelns  Pareira  of  liht- 
liseus.  It  is  frequently  administered  in  this  country,  espe* 
ciafly  in  dyspeptic  cases  and  in  chronic  inllaromalion  of  the 
bladder.  Other  kinds  peculiar  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  are 
the  Citsampelos  glaberrima  and  ovalt/iUia,  tho  properties 
of  which  appear  to  bo  allogetlier  the  same  as  tliose  of  the 
true  Pareira.  Besides  these  there  is  a while  Pareira,  found 
in  Guayana  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  genus  Abuta,  and  which  is  principally  em- 
ployed as  a diuretic.  (Lindlcy’s  Flora  Medico,  Nua.  770 
to  774.) 

PARE'JA,  JUAN  DE.  Iwrn  in  1610,  is  remorkablo  t 
only  for  an  extraordinary  )nvo  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  for 
haring  acquired  a great  degree  of  excellence  while  in  a low 
and  aojcct  condition  of  life.  Ho  was  a mestizo,  that  is, 
boro  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  son  of  a Spanish  father 
by  an  Indian  woman  : he  became  a slave  of  the  celebrated 
Velasquez,  who  employeil  him  to  grind  colours. 

lie  spent  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  almost  denied 
bimself  rest  and  sleep,  imitating,  as  may  be  supposed,  tho 
inonner  of  Velasquez.  Ho  was  however  under  perpetual 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  his  roaster ; till  at  length  ho  hit 
on  an  Ingenious  mode  of  disclosing  Ins  secret.  Having  ob- 
ser>'od  that  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  frequently  honoured 
Vedasquoz  by  visiting  him,  always  ordered  any  paintings 
vriuclawere  placed  with  their  face  to  the  wall,  to  be  turned 


Pareja  ploced  a picture  of  his  own  in  that  position ; the 
king,  as  he  expccled.  ordered  it  to  bo  turned.  lie  expres^ 
his  admtralion  ot  it  to  Velasquez,  who  however  was  taken 
by  8urpn.se,  and  declan-d  (hat  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  On 
this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  tho  king  to  obtain 
his  pardon  of  his  master  fur  having  presumed  to  practise 
the  art  without  his  permission.  Philip,  being  much  pleased 
at  this  address  and  admiring  a work  pro<luced  under  such 
singular  circumstances,  told  Volasqucz  that  a man  who 
showed  so  fine  a genius  and  possessed  sucli  talents  ought 
no  longer  to  be  a slave.  Velasr|Uoz,  of  course,  inuiiediaiely 
emancipated  him.  But  he  never  quitted  his  miisler.  and 
after  the  death  of  Velasquez  continued  to  serve  Ins  daugh- 
ter with  the  most  grateful  Qdtdily, 

He  was  especially  successful  in  painting  portraits,  which 
in  style,  colouring,  and  handling  so  exocily  resembled  (ho 
works  of  his  master,  that  we  are  assured  they  could  not  be 
dislinguisiierl  from  them. 

PAHELLA  (sometimes  written  Perelle),  the  French 
nameofacrustaceoua  Lidicn,  l-ecauora  Purella  of  boianisis, 
but  whicli  is  applied  to  several  s|>ecie»  siuiilar  to  it  in  habit, 
and  employed  Ibr  the  same  purpo.*e,  that  is,  for  yielding  a rich 
dye  known  by  the  name  of  litmus.  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  ptxibable  that  it  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Orchil.  By  French 
authors  it  is  described  as  consisting  in  macerating  the 
lichen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine,  with  tl>o  addition  of 
lime-water,  whou  it  acquires  a violet  colourant!  is  changed 
into  a soft  pulp;  it  is  then  strained  in  a coarse  cloth,  and 
moulded  mio  pellets,  as  seen  in  commerce.  M.  Guibourt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  colouring  m.tttcr  is  given  by  Crosnj  hora 
Unctnria,  or  turnvol;  this  may  bo  (he  cose  somciiine^,  but 
there  cun  be  no  doubt  ibat  not  only  the  parelia  but  several 
Ollier  species  of  lichen  are  coilecieil.  and  if  not  for  this,  for 
what  other  purpose  do  they  form  articles  of  commerce?  In 
France  even,  several  other  species  are  employed,  as  well  as 
tho  parella,  whicli  is  especially  called  parelle  d’Ativergne. 
The  mbabitonts  of  that  province  scrape  the  rocks  for  this 
lichen,  which  is  said  to  be  ofien  intermixed  With  Lichen 
(now /zirf<uOT)rorti//t«um.  which  is  endowed  with  similar  pro- 
perties. Du  Candolle  indeed  states  that  niuat  of  the  lichens 
with  a crustaceous  ihallus  are  |)ossessed  of  dyeing  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  it  is  prubahle,  ns  slated  by  Guibourt,  on 
the  authority  uf  Kamond,  that  with  tlio  above,  I'aritdaria 
oreina,  deaibala,  and  (upergilla,  with  Lichen  geographicus, 
scruponus,  and  suljihureM,  are  employtfil  in  preparing  lit- 
mus. AVe  know  indeed  that  in  Great  Britain  several  species 
have  been  u-^ed  for  yielding  colouring  matter.  Pirella 
nmphalodee  and  P.  «uvi(i7r«,  for  instance,  useil  to  form 
articles  of  commerce  in  tlio  west  of  Scotland,  being  mticli 
iisedby  tliu  peasants  for  dyeing  their  woollen  cloths  of  a dull 
brown  colour.  P.  turtarea  has  been  long  employed,  both 
by  (ho  Scotch  and  WeUli,  also  for  dyeing  woollens.  It 
wav  brought  into  exteiisue  employment  by  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon,  who  took  out  a patent  for  his  process,  converted 
his  Christian  name  into  Cudbear,  nml  applied  it  to  tho  dyc- 
sttifl  employed  to  priduce  purple  for  dyeing  woollen  yarn. 
Tho  parella  and  its  best  substitutes  continue  in  great  re- 
quest, and  bring  higher  prices  than  ever,  from  tbeir  in- 
creased srurcilv. 

1*.\RENC11Y'MA  is  the  term  which  was  applied  by  the 
old  anatomists  to  an  imaginary  substance,  through  which 
they  supposetl  the  blood  at  the  ends  of  the  reins  to  be 
strained.  Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  to  the  beginnings  uf  tho  veins  remained  for  some 
time  unknown.  Harvey  seems  to  Imre  hesitated  between 
the  hypothesis  of  the  writers  just  preceding  him,  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  wide  pa.viogcH  of  communication  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins,  and  that  of  tho  more  antient 
authors,  wlio  spoke  of  a parenchyma,  or  spongy  substance, 
a concrete  blo^  which  they  supposed  to  he  between  the 
vessels,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  roa.ss  of  alt  (be  organs  of 
the  body.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
arteries  to  veins  through  the  minute  capillary  vessels  was 
made  by  Malpighi,  in  1661,  by  a microscopic  examination  of 
the  circulation  of  a frog ; and  it  aflbrded  the  only  proof  that 
was  needed  to  render  Harvey’s  demonsliation  of  the  circular 
motion  of  the  blotid  perfect. 

In  the  present  day  tlie  term  parenchyma  is  rarely  used. 
If  it  has  any  definite  meaning  at  all.  it  may  be  considered 
to  express  all  that  part  of  an  organ,  and  especially  of  a gland, 
which  lies  in  the  interspaces  of  tho  blood-vessels  and  be- 
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tweon  the  secreting  ducts,  that  is,  the  common  cellular 
tissue  by  which  the  more  esaential  parts  of  organs  are  con- 
nected together. 

PARKNT  AND  CHILD.  This  relation  arises  only  from 
a legal  marriage.  The  relation  between  parents  and  ibeir 
illeeiiimate  children  is  considered  in  the  article  Bastard. 

Parents  are  bound  to  maintain  their  legitimate  children 
who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  owing  to  infancy  or 
inability  to  work.  This  obligation  c.xtends  to  father  and 
mother,  grandfather  and  pnndmother,  if  they  are  able  to 
perform  it  (43  Elir  . c.  2).  But  such  persons  are  only  bound 
to  furnish  the  children  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
the  penalty  incurred  in  case  of  refusal  is  only  20#.  per 
month.  A husband  ii  now  (4  and  5 VVm.  IV..  c.  76)  liable 
to  maintain  the  children  of  his  wife,  bum  before  marriage, 
whetlicr  they  arc  legitimate  or  not,  until  they  aru  of  the 
age  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death  of  his  wife.  If  a parent 
deserts  bis  children,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  may 
seize  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  receive  bis  rents,  to  the 
amount  mentioned  in  the  justices’  warrant,  which  must  be 
obtained  before  such  seizure  is  made. 

If  a Popish  parent  refuse  to  allow  hU  Protestant  child  a 
suitable  maintenance,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him  to 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Cutliohc  religion,  the  lord  chiincellor 
is  empowered  to  onler  the  parent  to  make  a proper  allowance 
(11  iind  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  4) ; and  if  Jewish  p,irenis  refuse 
to  allow  their  Protestant  children  a maintenance  suitable  to 
the  parent’s  fortune  and  the  age  and  education  of  the  cliil- 
dri‘11,  the  loni  chancellor,  on  complaint  being  made,  may 
make  such  order  as  he  shall  think  proper  (1  Anne,  st.  i.,  c. 
30), 

Parents  arc  not  bound  to  make  any  provision  for  their 
chiMrua  after  their  death.  Every  roan,  and  every  woman 
who  is  capable  of  deposing  of  her  property  by  will,  may 
dispose  of  it  as  (hey  please;  except  a freeman  of  I.^ndon. 
who  is  under  some  limitations  as  to  the  jmwer  nf  ihsposing 
of  his  poriKinalty  bv  will,  which  limitations  arc  in  favour  of 
his  wile  and  children.  A parent  or  child  may  aid  each 
other  in  a law  suit  by  paying  fees,  without  being  gnilty  of 
raainletiancc,  if  they  havo  no  expectation  of  repaymtmt. 

Parents  are  not  legally  bound  to  give  any  education  to 
their  children,  nor  arc  they  under  any  restrictions  os  to  the 
kind  of  education  which  they  may  give.  (Jertain  {iciiaUics 
were  i(n|K)se<l  by  statute  (1  Juc.  1.,  c.  4 ; 3 Jac.  ].,  c.  5)  on  a 
person  who  sent  a child  under  his  govermuent  beyond  seas, 
either  to  prevent  his  good  education  in  Rngtaml  or  for  the 
pur]K»so  of  placing  him  in  a Popish  college  or  heitig  iii- 
slnictud  in  tnc  Popish  religion ; and  further  penalfles  and 
disabilities  were  imposed  boll)  on  the  |mrsan  sending  and 
the  person  sent,  by  the  3 Car.  1.,  c.  2.  It  iK-ems  that  it  was 
intended  to  rc|>eal  these  penal  and  disabling  statutes  by  the 
3!  Geo.  III.,  c.  32.  in  fVivonr  of  anv  Roman  Catholic  who 
took  the  oath  (herein  prescribed ; ami  probably  ihc-re  statutes 
nuy  be  considered  os  repealed. 

The  |iowcr  of  a parent  over  hU  children  continues  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  they  are  emancipated  ; and  if 
a paivnt  die  leaving  a child  under  age,  he  may  appoint  a 
guardian  to  such  child  till  the  a;;c  of  twenty-mio,  by  a will 
executed  pursuant  to  1 Vic.,  c.  26.  A mother  has  no  power 
over  her  children.  A person  under  ago,  except  a widower 
or  widow,  cannot  marr^'  without  the  falhcr's  consent,  or 
such  consent  ns  is  required  by  the  Marriage  Act.  [Mar- 
HIAOK,  p.  441.] 

A child  under  age  roav  aenuire  properly  by  gift;  and  if  a 
father  is  the  trustee  of  ftis  cniM's  estate,  he  must  account 
to  the  child  when  he  comes  of  age,  like  any  other  trustee. 
So  long  a.s  a child  who  is  under  ago  lives  with  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  father,  the  father  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
reward  of  the  child’s  labour.  ^Vhen  a child  ho.s  a fortune 
of  Ins  own,  and  the  father  is  not  able  to  maintain  him  | 
ably  to  such  fortune,  a court  of  equity  wilt  allow  the  father 
a (mmpetent  sum  fur  maintenance  out  of  the  child's  estate;  | 
but  a lather  is  not  entitled  to  any  such  allowance  in  respect 
lit  costs  incurred  by  him  fur  his  child's  maintouaiico  beforo 
he  obtains  such  order  of  court  for  maintenance. 

A parent  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  seduction  of  a 
(lauL;iiter  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  her  services,  if  there  is 
evidence  of  her  acting  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  or  living 
With  (he  parent  in  such  a manner  that  the  parent  liad  a 
ri^bt  to  her  services.  This  action  has  been  muinlaiue'l  by 
a i'ailicr  m the  ca^e  of  hU  diiughtcr,  a niairled  wmunii  above 
livinu  wparatu  from  her  husband,  and  with  the  father; 
and  by  an  aunt  for  the  seduction  of  a niecu  living  with 


her,  (o  whom  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  parent  The 
foundation  of  the  riglit  to  maintain  such  an  action  is  the 
loM  of  the  services  to  which  the  parent  is  entitled.  In 
allowing  such  an  action  therefore  in  the  case  of  a child 
above  ago  or  a married  woman,  the  courts  have  departed 
from  tho  legal  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  riglit 
of  action, 

A father  is  legally  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  lits 
children,  hut  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  them  by  the 
court  of  chancer)-,  if  his  conduct  is  such  as.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  emlangors  tho  tuoralH  of  iho  children.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  was,  among  other  things,  restrained  by  an 
order  of  the  court  of  chancery  from  taking  possession  or  the 
pvi’sons  of  his  infant  children,  on  the  ground  of  his  profess- 
ing irreligious  and  immoral  principles  and  acting  on  them. 
W.  P.  T.  L.  Weile?lt*y  was  also  restrained  by  a like  order 
from  removing  hts  children  from  the  care  and  custody  of 
their  aunts,  on  tho  ground  of  hU  immoral  conduct,  and 
directions  were  given  by  the  court  for  the  cust<>iy  and  edu- 
cation of  (he  childreif.  But,  except  in  such  cases  os  these, 
tho  children  cannot  be  taken  from  the  care  of  the  father 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  mother  or  any  other 
person. 

Under  a recent  act  (2  ami  3 Vic.,  c.  54)  a mother  who  is 
living  apart  from  her  husband  may  obtain  by  petition  an 
order  from  a court  of  equity  for  accc>8  to  her  ^ild  which  is 
ill  (ho  sole  custody  of  the  father,  or  of  any  |>erson  by  his 
authority,  or  of  any  guardian  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  judge  may  think  con- 
venient and  just;  and  if  such  child  shall  be  within  the  age 
of  seven  years,  the  judge  may  oniur  the  child  to  be  delivers 
into  the  custody  of  tho  mother  until  the  child  atlanis  the 
age  of  seven  years,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  afore- 
said. But  no  mother  is  to  have  the  bcnclU  of  (he  act 
against  wliom  adultery  has  been  established  by  judgment 
in  an  action  at  law,  or  by  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court. 

Tho  relations  between  parent  and  child  which  are  not 
founded  upon  the  parental  power,  but  ariso  in  respect  of 
I giAs  by  the  parent  to  the  child  on  marriage  or  any  other 
occasion,  and  in  respect  of  purchases  by  the  parent  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  belong  to  various  heads  or  titles  of  the 
law  of  proi>crty,  inaetnuch  as  the  rights  and  claims  of  other 
persons  besides  parent  and  child  are  involvetl  in  such 
cases. 

A child  who  is  under  tho  parental  power  owes  obedience 
to  his  parent,  which  the  parent  may  enforce  by  his  sujicrior 
. strength,  provided  he  uses  it  with  moderation.  He  may 
l)cat  his  child  and  restrain  his  liberty,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  a5  to  injure  Iris  health.  A child  is  legally  bound  to 
■ maintain  his  indigent  father  and  graudrailier,  raoliier  and 
I grandmother,  ifiiu  is  able;  tho  }>cnalty  in  case  of  refusal  U 
20s.  per  month. 

The  Paternal  Power  (patria  potestas)  among  the  Romans 
was  a peculiar  feature  in  their  institutions.  It  was  founded 
on  a legal  marriage,  or  on  a legal  adt>ption : (he  children  of 
such  marriage  and  such  adopted  children  were  in  the  i>ower 
or  the  father ; llic  mother  had  no  jiower  over  the  children. 
It  followed  from  the  principle  of  tho  p.ntria  potestas,  whieli 
involved  a right  of  property,  that  the  children  of  a son,  not 
cmancipalcvl,  were  also  in  tho  jvower  of  their  grondfa’bcr. 
By  (he  death  of  the  grandfather  the  son  became  *«i  Juni, 
and  his  children  and  grandvlrildron  fell  into  Iris  power. 
The  palrla  potestas  could  also  be  dissolved  by  Emanctpa- 
Tiox.  Originally  the  father’s  power  was  absolute  over  the 
child,  who  had  no  independent  political  existence,  at  least 
as  a member  of  his  father's  family.  He  was  a Roraan 
citizen,  but  at  home  he  wassubject  to  the  domestic  tribunal. 
Within  the  family  the  father  hod  a power  oflife  and  death, 
and  could  sell  tho  mn  as  a res  ranneipi,  either  by  way  of 
■unishment,  or  by  way  of  disAoIving  the  family  connection. 
EsiASCtPATiON.J  The  father  also  originally  possessed  the 
jus  iioxne  dandi  with  respect  to  his  son  as  well  as  a slave,  a 
power  which  was  a consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  father 
being  answerable  for  the  delicts  of  his  son.  and  voniinued  so 
lung  as  that  principle  wa.s  in  full  vigour.  The  son  who 
was  in  (ho  power  oi  his  father  could  acquire  no  property 
for  himself;  all  his  acquisitions^  like  those  of  a slave,  be- 
Imged  to  his  father;  but  at  the  death  of  the  father  they 
might  become  his  own  property,  a circurastanco  which  dts- 
liiiguished  tlie  aa^uisitions  of  a son  from  those  of  a slave. 
The  father  could  marry  his  children,  divorce  them,  give 
them  m adoption,  and  emancipate  them  at  pleasure. 
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Tbottrict  nolion  of  the  patria  poteslae  lies  at  the  foun<la> 
tion  of  the  Roman  polity.  Like  other  infttitutiuiu  however, 
which  in  the  early  history  of  a aialo  form  its  cssenti-il  elc* 
ments,  the  strict  character  of  the  patria  poteslas  became 
gradually  relaxed  and  greatly  changed.  The  history  of  such 
dtangea  is  a part  of  the  history  of  Rumo. 

The  patria  poteslas  night  be  dissolved  in  other  ways  be> 
side*  those  mentioned.  If  a father  or  son  lost  his  citizen- 
ship, the  relation  between  them  ceased,  for  this  relationship 
could  only  exist  between  Roman  citizens.  If  father  or  sun 
was  madu  a prisoner  by  an  enemy,  the  relation  was  in  abey- 
ance (insuspensol,  but  was  not  extinct  If  the  son  attained 
certain  high  offices  in  the  state,  either  civil  or  religious,  the 
patria  potestas  was  thereupon  dissolved. 

(Gaius,  i.  65.  97,  \'i7,  &c. ; Marczoll,  Lthrbuck  der  In~ 
itit.  det  Rom.  Rechiet,  1639 ; Savigny,  SytUm  dei  heuiigen 
Rom.  RechU,  1840.) 

PARGA,  a town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Paxo,  from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant,  in  39°  1 V N.  lat  , 
and  20°  is'  E.  long.  This  place  is  first  mentioned  in  the  , 
fifteenth  oentuiy.  when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  Eastern  env* ; 
pire,  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  sought  safety  in  the  protection  : 
of  Venice,  and  became  voluntary  subjects  of  ihatxepublic.  A | 
nobleman  of  Corfu,  under  the  title  of  governor,  resided  at 
Parga,  subject  to  the  Venetian  governor-general  at  Corfu, 
and  commande<l  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  a company 
of  Sclavcmian  or  Italian  troops,  in  the  pay  of  Venice.  The 
Parguinotes  however  had  ihetrown  municipal  council,  which  | 
appointed  the  magistrates,  and  they  enjoyed  several  other  I 
jwivileges.  They  were  all  armed,  and  were  frcquenllv  at 
war  with  their  neighbours.  Tliis  state  of  things  lasted  till 
the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797.  when,  in  the  partition  of  the 
Venetian  territories  between  France  and  Austria,  France 
kept  fur  herself  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  Those  sclllomcnts 
were  Rutrinto,  Parga.  Prevesa,  and  Voniiza  in  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf.  They  had  each  a small  territor}',  which  was 
guaranteed  from  7‘urkUh  intrusion  by  treaties  between 
the  Porte  and  Venice.  The  French,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Ionian  Islands.  sent  small  gorriMms  to  each 
of  these  towns  to  replace  the  Venetian  garris<ins.  But  ibo 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  lime  of  profound  peace 
with  the  Porte,  threw  the  latter  into  the  coalition  then 
forming  against  France,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  in  De- 
cember, 1 798,  between  RuMia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  two 
powers  agreed  to  join  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Turco-Rusaian  fleet  and  army 
accordingly  attacked  tho  Ionian  Islands,  and  took  them  from 
Uie  French,  and  at  the  same  timo  Ali  Pasha  of  Epirus  at- 
tacked the  French  garrison  of  Prevesa,  and  massacreil  it ' 
with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  He  likewise  invaded 
Butrinto  and  Vonitsa,  from  which  the  Ftcnch  had  with- 
drawn, as  well  as  from  Parga.  Parga  however  wwh  strong 
by  nature,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  stiromoned  by  An 
to  submit,  boldly  refused.  In  March.  I80U,  a convention 
was  agreed  upon  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  constituted  a republic,  under  tho 
protection  of  the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia.  By  ' 
artiolcy  vii.-x.  of  tho  same  convention  it  was  stipu-  i 
Uted  that  ‘the  former  Venetian  possessions  of  Butrinto,  ' 
Prevesa,  Parga,  and  Vonltza,  which  arc  on  tho  continent 
and  contiguous  to  Albania,  shall  belong  in  future  to  the 
Porte,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  be  governed  by  a 
Turkish  commandant,  paying  however  norooro  tribute  than 
they  used  to  jvay  to  Venice;  tho  inhabitants  shall  continue 
to  be  administered  according  to  Uteir  own  laws  and 
usages,  shall  retain  the  free  exorcise  of  their  religion,  and 
no  Mussulman  shall  acquire  property  or  reside  amongst 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  commandant.*  By  article 
xi.  of  the  same  convention  the  empc>ror  of  Russia  promieed 
to  use  his  endeavours,  in  the  event  of  a general  jieacu,  to 
cause  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  be  accepted 
^ the  other  powers.  (Martens,  Recueil  de  TraiUi,  vol.  vii.) 
1o  the  unfortunate  surviving  people  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa, 
and  Vonitza,  who  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  Ali  Pasha,  j 
who  had  treated  them  with  great  cruelly,  this  convention  ' 
was  a boon,  by  giving  them  a claim  to  sotno  sort  of  protec-  ! 
tion.  Parga  however  wo.h  still  free,  and  the  inhabitants  for  ' 
a lime  refused  to  submit,  but  being  threatened  with  im-  , 
minent  destruction  from  the  numerous  forces  of  Ali  Pallia, 
they  sent  a deputy  to  Constantinople  to  request  the  inter-  , 
fiarence  of  tho  Porte,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 


minister  of  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  supported  by 
Russian  influence,  the  divan  sent  them  a bey  lo  reside 
among  them,  thus  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  them  against  any  encroach- 
nienfs  from  Ali.  Parga  remained  in  this  slate  of  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte  (ill  180C,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  tho  Porte.  Ali  Pasha  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  military  possession  of  Prevesa,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  ond  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  as  ho  pleased* 
against  tho  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1809.  Those 
of  Parga,  fearing  the  same  fate,  applie<l  for  protection  to 
j tho  Russian  admiral  on  that  station,  who  sent  them  a gar- 
I risoii.  ® 

I By  the  treaty  of  TiUit,  in  1807,  the  Ionian  Islands  being 
givon  up  to  France,  thoRua^ian  troops  which  were  station^ 
in  them  withdrew,  including  the  detachment  at  Parga, 
Ali  Pasha  now  renewed  his  ofTurts  to  take  possession  of  Parga, 
and  applied  to  the  French  governor-general  at  Corfu  fur 
tho  formal  cession  of  that  place.  ITiat  oflicer  however  re- 
fused. ond  sent  a garrison  lo  Parga.  In  1814.  the  English, 
having  already  driven  the  French  out  of  tho  Ionian  Islands, 
with  the  exc<;ption  of  Corfu,  ami  placed  a garrison  in  the 
island  of  Paxo,  which  lies  in  sight  of  Parga,  Ali  Pasha  sent 
a considerable  force  against  Parga.  which  invaded  its  terri- 
tory, took  some  villages,  and  murdered  or  carried  away  tlie 
inliabitants,  but  the  Parguinotes  sallied  out  of  their  town, 
repulsed  the  Turks,  and  killed  the  bey,  who  was  a nephew 
of  .^li.  The  French  garrison  reroaiaeil  within  the  citadel, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  The  Parguinotes, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  protection  of 
France,  applied  to  tho  English  at  Paxo,  in  March,  1814,  and 
offered  to  hoist  the  English  flag,  and  master  the  French  gar- 
rison, if  the  English  would  take  them  under  their  protection. 
General  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  tho  Ionian  Islands, 
sent  a detachment  with  two  frigates,  and  the  Parguinotes 
having  surprised  the  citadel  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
the  deiochmenl  was  landed,  and  took  (Hissession  of  the  for- 
tress on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  the  French  garrison  was 
sent  to  (jorfu.  (Colonel  de  Bosset,  /Voceed/ngx  i« 
irtVA  a Sfrt/fs  qf  Correijwndenct  and  other  Documentn.) 

Tlic  future  condition  of  tliu  Ionian  Islands  remained  to  be 
settled  by  the  great  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  A convention,  agreed  upon  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  by  which  the  isles  of  Corfu, 
Zante.CofaJonia, Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencies,  ‘as  designated  in  (he  treaty  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Ruseias  and  tho  Ottoman 
Porte,  concludea  on  the  21st  of  March,  1800,*  were  to  form 
an  indcpemlent  slate  uuder  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  By  article  viii.  of  the  same  convention  tire 
Ottoman  Porle  was  invited  to  accede  to  its  slipulationa. 
Tho  Porle,  being  applied  lo,  domandid  ns  a preliminary 
step,  the  fulfilment  of  tho  treaty  of  March.  1800,  by  the 
formal  cession  of  Parga.  AfUr  some  lapse  of  timo,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Cunstantinople  between  the 
English  minister  and  tho  divan  early  in  18i(,  for  the  de- 
livery of  Parga  to  the  Porte,  under  tho  condition  that  those 
inhabitants  who  might  choose  to  emigrate  should  have  an 
asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  immoveable  pro- 
perty bo  valued  and  paid  fur  by  the  Porte  previous  to  their 
embirkation.  Joint  commissioners  wero  appointed,  one  by 
the  English  and  the  other  by  All  Pasha,  fur  the  purpose  of 
making  the  valuation.  This  arrangement  was  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  Parguinotes  by  a proclamation,  dated  2bth 
May,  1817.  Tho  primates  and  otiicr  inhabitants  declared 
that  all  would  leave  tho  place  rather  than  trust  thciotclves 
to  tire  Turks. 

The  population  of  Parga  at  the  time  was  stated  by  tho 
English  commandant.  Colonel  de  Rosset,  at  SOU  familes, 
making  3040  individuals  in  all.  Tho  olive-trees  belonging 
to  them  amounted  to  about  81,000.  The  landod  property 
and  bouses  were  roughly  estimated  by  Col.  do  ifussol  aV 
between  400,000/.  and  500.000/.  The  proceedings  fur 
tho  estimation  and  payment  of  the  property  were  protracted 
for  nearly  two  years  through  the  cavils  of  the  TurkUh 
commissioner,  and  the  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  uishod 
to  obtain  Parga  without  paying  tho  money.  Ali  tried 
all  means  to  excite  tho  inhabitants  nf  Parga  to  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  tliey  might  forfeit  the  English  protec- 
tion, but  the  good  sense  of  the  Parguinotes  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  tho  British  authorities  disappointed  his  cunning. 
At  lost,  in  May,  1819,  the  whole  population  of  Parga  em- 
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barked  in  ve^^els  bavinj;  reccirod  ihe  valued 

araoum  of  Ihcir  |»ropeiiy,  ISO.UOU/.,  and  wore  soUlvd  at 
Paxo  niul  CtM-fu.  'I'hu  Turk*  then  occupied  Parga.  {Loiter 
from  a Grfciun  Traveller  retjrcctinz  tlur  intended  Ceaeunt 
of  Ptirgti,  London. 

The  cession  of  Parga  lia»  l>een  treated  by  wjveral  writers 
as  a question  of  feeling  rather  than  one  of  strict  dijilomucy, 
and  has  been  made  on  the  Continent  the  topic  of  much 
declamation  against  Engliitid,  both  m prose  and  in  verse. 
That  cession  liowever  was  a direct  consequunceof  the  treaty 
of  March.  IHOti,  in  which  England  had  taken  no  part,  which 
treaty  was  the  result  of  two  unprincipled  acU  of  aggression 
by  Bonaparte,  the  first  against  Venice,  and  the  socond  upon 
Egypt.  In  politics,  as  in  private  morality,  one  act  of  in- 
justice itofien  the  leader  of  a long  train  of  woful  results. 
A lilicrol  Italian  writer,  Count  Pecchio.  in  hi*  ‘Life  of 
Foscolo,’  ch.  Xh  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  cession  of 
Parga  was  obligator)'  uj>oii  the  English  in  fulfilment  of 
former  treaties,  and  that  they  did  ever)  thing  they  could  to 
mitigate  its  hardships  upon  tlie  inhabitants,  considering 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  such  a man  as  AU  P»uho ; an*l 
Foscolo,  by  birth  a Greek,  after  writing  a big  book  on  the 
subject,  perceived  his  mulako  just  m lime  to  stop  its  circu- 
lation. 

TIk>  town  of  Parga  stands  on  a rock  forming  a small  pe- 
ninsula. It  ha-s  two  poru,  one  of  them  aniiwmly  called 
yXvnV  Xi'/iiji',  * the  port  of  swoct  waters,’  now  Port  Veliki. 
The  town  is  walled  and  has  narrow  streets.  The  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  is  almost  impregnable.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ferule  territory,  and  the  townsmen  c.\port  oil, 
tobacco,  fruit,  iind  tolerably  good  wine. 

P.VRHE'LION  (wapi,  by  the  side  of,  qXu>c,  the  sun),  a 
name  given  to  the  mock  suns,  as  they  have  been  called, 
which  sometimes  appear  near  the  sun;  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, images  of  the  latter  formed  by  reUeciion  from  a 
cloud. 

PARIA,  THE  GULF OF.  extends  between  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  has 
received  its  nawo  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  continent, 
which  was  once  called  Paria,  a name  afterwards  superseded 
by  that  of  Cnroana.  The  gulf  extends  about  a hundred 
miles,  from  61*  30'  to  63“  W.  long.  It  has  nearly  the  form 
of  a quadrangle,  whoso  longest  side  lies  cast-north-east 
by  cast  and  wesl-soulh-wcst  by  west,  and  is  about  30  mile* 
across. 

A hilly  promontory,  projecting  from  the  continent  of 
South  America  more  than  70  miles  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  lorrainates  on  the  cm^t  with  Cape 
Punta  do  ta  Pena,  winch  is  also  called  Cape  Pana.  Oppo- 
aito  this  cape  and  about  ‘JU  miles  from  it  ix  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  oldening 
contains  four  straits  fonmd  by  three  rocky  intervening 
islands.  The  most  western  of  these  straits,  called  Bixa  de 
Dragon  (Dragon's  Mi>uih),  is  the  widest,  and  about  6 miles 
across.  There  are  several  rocky  islands  in  it  towards  the 
Punia  de  la  Peha,  but  as  all  of  iheiu  are  almve  the  water, 
they  are  easily  uvo<de«l.  The  locky  island  ea-«t  of  it  is 
called  ChacacUacares.  Belwemi  it  and  the  Isla  dc  Hueros 
(Isle  of  Eggs)  is  the  second  strait,  called  SliipCbaiintd,  which 
is  only  two  miles  wide.  Tli:.s  channel,  which  Wads  south- 
eastward, is  used  by  vessels  leaving  tiic  gulf,  but  nut  gene- 
rally  bv  iboM)  that  enter  it,  as  the  current  sets  outward  and 
is  strong.  Between  the  Isla  dc  Huevos  and  the  Isla  de  Monos 
(Isle  ol  Apes)  IS  the  Huevo  Channel,  which  is  somewhat 
wider  than  the  preceding,  and  is  more  used  by  vessels  entering 
than  leaving  the  gulf.  The  Monos  Cliatmel.  between  the 
Isla  de  Monos  and  the  north-western  point  of  Trinidad,  is 
the  narrowest,  and  the  current  in  it  is  iho  strongest.  It 
is  only  navigated  by  small  vessels.  As  the  current  runs 
through  all  these  straits  iiorthwanl,  the  gulf  can  only  be 
entered  with  a strong  breeze. 

The  southern  entry  of  the  gulf  is  between  the  rocky  cape 
eallerl  Puntu  Icacos,  in  the  i^aiid  of  Trinulud,  and  the  low 
alluvial  shores  lying  on  boih  sides  of  the  two  most  western 
of  the  muutli.4  of  the  Orinoco,  calle<l  Cano  dc  Pedernales 
and  Cano  dc  Manainu  Gmndc.  From  thi'se  low  slmres  a 
shoal  extLMids  nearlv  Bcrosi  the  strait,  which  is  called  the 
8erpi*nt's  Mouth.  Le:>s  than  half  a mile  from  Trinidad  this 
shoal  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  called  the  Kla  do  Soldodo. 
Between  this  isUuul  and  Trinidad  is  the  narrow  entry  into 
the  gulf,  which  cun  only  be  passed  wiih  a ilrong  south- 
west wind. 

The  gulf  itsulf  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 


tensive and  best  harbour*  in  tbe  globe.  It  oflers  nearly 
everywhere  excellent  anchorage,  especially  along  ihe  coasts 
ofthe island ofTnnidad.  Its  depth. except  near tlm shores, 
varies  between  « and  30  fnlhoimi,  and  the  ground  is  cvery- 
whea*  free  of  rucks.  It  is  only  along  the  south-western 
coast  that  there  are  sandy  shoals,  which  have  from  3 to  6 
fathoms  water  on  them.  The  water  is  as  salt  as  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  receive*  a great  volume  of  fresh 
water  by  those  mouths  of  tho  Onrux-o  which  fall  into  it  and 
by  the  river  Guuraptohe,  which  enters  it  not  far  from  its 
vt’c^iom  cxtreniily.  It  is  supposed  that  tho  current  which 
sols  through  the  gulf  in  a northern  direction  is  caused  by 
the  waters  ofthe  Orinoco.  Tho  tides  also,  which  rise  about 
six  feet,  run  with  great  force. 

(lX:p<m*,  f'tnfo^e  d fa  Pirlie  Ohenfaie  de  la  Terre 
Ferme.  ^-c. ; Ijivaysse’s  Z)Mcn'/-/»on  tf  J’enesuela,  Tnni- 
daJ,  Margarita,  and  Tobago.) 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE  is  the  name  given  to  a block 
of  marble  preserved  at  Oxfonl,  which  contained  in  its  perfect 
state  a chronological  accountof  the  principal  evenUin  Greek 
lii»tory  during  a period  of  13  tM  years,  beginning  with  Cecrops, 
B.C.  and  ending  with  tbe  archonsliip  ofDioguetus,  at 
Athens,  u.c.  Tho  chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  veuiw  was 
however  lost,  so  that  the  part  which  now  remains  ends  at 
the  archonsliip  of  Diotimus,  o.c.  334.  This  chronicle  was 
purchased  at  Smvrna,  together  with  several  other  relics  of 
auliqiiily,  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  uinpluye<l  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1624,  for  the  pur|K>se  of  making 
collections  for  him  of  antient  works  of  art  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  (he  islands  ofthe  Archipelago.  Gassendi  state*  io 
iiin  * Life  of  Peiresc'  (lib.  iv..  cd.  of  1629),  who  was  counsellor 
in  (hu  parliament  of  Provence,  and  a munificent  patron  of 
arts  and  learning,  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  first  dis- 
covered by  moans  of  Peirese,  and  was  purchased  for  him  by 
one  Sampson,  liU  agent  at  Smyrna,  for  fifty  pieces  of  gold, 
but  that  when  it  was  ready  to  be  sent  on  board,  Sampson 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  Chronicle  was  after- 
wards purchased  for  Lord  Arundel,  by  Mr.  Petiy,  at  a much 
higher  price.  Dr.  Holes,  in  his  * Analysis  of  C’hronology* 
(vul.  i.  p.  103,  fivu.  edition),  Iwings  forward  several  reason* 
to  show  the  improbability  of  this  account ; but  however  this 
may  be.  the  Chronicle  reached  London  in  1627,  and  was 
examined,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  with 
groat  care  by  tlic  learned  Seldeii.  in  conjunction  with 
Patrick  Young,  librarian  to  James  I.  and  Cliarles  1.,  and 
Richanl  James,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrisli  G>llege,  Oxftird. 

* Many  of  the  characters,'  says  Selden,  'were  entirely  oh 
litcrated,  and  many  nearly  so ; nevcrthcle&s,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  glassi's  and  the  critical  sagacity  of  my  very  kind 
friend  Patrick  Young,  after  a great  many  repeated  trials,  1 
have  rc-siurcd  them  as  welt  as  1 could.'  The  Chronicle  was 
published  by  Seldcn,  together  with  other  inscription*  which 
were  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Petty  in  the  fuUowing^ 
}car  (162^),  under  the  title  of  ' Marmora  Arundelliana.’ 

During  the  civil  war  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Earl 
of  Animiel  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  many  of  the  marblo*, 
which  Were  deposited  in  the  gardens  of  Arundel  House, 
were  dcfuced  and  broken,  or  used  to  repair  the  bouse.  The 
latter  was  tho  fate  of  the  Parian  Chronicle;  the  upper  part 
of  it,  containing  at  least  lialf  the  inscription,  is  said  to  have 
betMi  workerl  up  in  repairing  a chimney  at  Arundel  House; 
but  fortunately  a copy  of  it  was  proierved  in  Selden’s 
work. 

In  1667  the  Hon.  Henrv'  Howard,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  who  obtained  the  chroniclo  from  Greece,  presented 
it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  preserved,  together 
with  other  antiquities  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in 
a room  adjoining  to  the  pifblic  schools,  called  the  Mustpum 
Aruiidelianuni.  The  Chronicle  was  published  again  in  Pri- 
dcaux’s  'Marmora  Oxonionxia,’  ful.  1676,  which  was  re- 
printed in  1732,  under  the  care  of  Michael  Maittairc,  and 
again  in  1791,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  W.  Uulierts.  In 
Cliandler’s  ' Marmora  Oxoniensio,'  which  was  published  in 
176.3,  great  pains  were  liestoweil  upon  Iho  Parian  Chronicle^ 
and  manv  parts  in  which  the  inscription  was  defaced  wesw 
supplied  by  conjectures,  which  are  frequently  very  inganasus 
and  probable.  It  has  also  been  published,  with  an  Englub 
translation,  in  tho  works  of  Rubortsoii,  Hewlett,  and  Hales, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Tlie  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  this  Chronicle  was  wever 
called  in  (piestion  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
which  a work  was  publishe  1 by  the  Rev.  J.  Robertsoi. 
under  the  title  of  'The  Parian  Chronicle,  or  the  Chro&iclo 
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of  tlie  A.runrlelian  Marbles,  with  a Dissertation  concerning  ( 
itA  Auihenticit}’,'  Loudon.  178B.  in  which  it  is  inaimainu<i  I 
to  bu  a fabrication  uf  modern  limes.  The  principal  objcC' 
Uons  brought  forward  bjr  Robertson  aro:— I,  That  the  cha« 
ractors  ha\*e  no  certain  or  uncouivocal  marks  of  antiquity, 
2,  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  fur 
nvate  use.  3.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved 
y public  authority.  4,  Ttie  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
a lone  lime  after  the  date  of  this  Chronicle  complain  that 
they  nad  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  anticnt 
Greece.  5.  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentiuned  by  any 
writer  of  antiquity.  6,  Sumo  of  the  facts  seem  to  be  taken 
from  authors  of  a later  dale.  7,  Parachronisms  appear  in 
some  of  the  cpoclias,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  a Greek 
chronologer  in  the  I22th  Olympiad  would  be  likely  to  com- 
mit. &c. 

The  objections  of  Robertson  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hew- 
lett, in  a work  entitled  * A Vindication  of  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Parian  Chronicle,’  London,  I7B2;  by  Mr.  Gough,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  ‘Archmologio;’  and  by  Purson,  in 
the  * Monthly  Review,’ in  1789.  His  objections  have  been 
more  recently  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  Hales’s  ‘ Chro- 
nology and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  with 

? real  accuracy  by  Bockh,  in  ino  second  volume  ofihs  'Corpus 
nscriptionuro.’  The  authenticity  of  the  Chronicio  has  boon 
also  vindicated  by  Wagner.  Giitt.,  1790,  8vo.  The  result  of 
these  inquiries  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity ana  antiquity  of  the  Chronicle;  and  tliu  subsequent 
silence  of  classical  writers  respecting  it,  which  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  against  its  antiquity,  may  be  accounted 
for,  as  Dr.  Hales  has  remarkeil,  by  the  retired  and  insular 
situation  of  Paros.  It  is  written  in  pure  and  classical  Greek : 
tho  characters  bear  several  marks  of  antiquity ; and  none  of 
the  passages  adduced  by  Robertson  to  prove  that  parts  of  it 
were  taken  from  writers  of  a later  date  are  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  ’ that  it  must  have 
been  a spurious  fabrication  of  some  learned  Greek  as  lute  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  executed  from  a mercenary  motive  of 
gain,  in  order  that  it  might  bo  sold  fur  a high  price  at 
Smyrna,  a commodious  emporium  for  such  rarities,  after  he 
had  artfully  broken  the  block,  and  defaced  the  inscription  in 
several  places,  in  order  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.’  This 
supposition  however  is  very  improbable.  The  inscription 
could  not  have  been  engraved  without  great  trouble  and 
expense;  and  the  events  it  relates  show  a greater  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  or  the  person  under  whose 
direction  it  was  engraved,  with  the  history  of  the  civilization 
and  literature  of  Greece,  tlian  we  can  suppose  to  have  beeu 
possessed  by  any  Greek  in  tho  sixteenth  century. 

The  marble  on  which  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  was  five 
inches  thick,  and  measured,  when  Selden  viewed  it,  3 feet  7 
inches  by  2 feet  7 inches;  but  one  corner  had  been  broken 
off.  It  contained  at  that  time  93  linos,  reckoning  the  imper- 
fect ones,  and  might  originally  perhaps  bare  contained  a 
hundred.  Dpon  an  average  the  lines  consist  of  130  letters, 
all  capitals,  in  close  continuation,  and  unbroken  into  words. 
The  events  which  it  records  aro  not  so  much  those  which 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  different  stales  of  Greece,  but 
rather  such  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  tho  civiliza- 
tion and  literature  of  Greece.  Thus  wo  do  not  find  one 
event  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  either  mentioned  or  alluded 
to,  but  we  have  an  account  of  the  cstablUbmcnt  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  festivals,  of  the  introduction  of  tho  different 
kinds  of  music  into  those  festivals,  of  the  origin  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  of  the  time  in  which  the  most  eminent 
poets  and  philosophers  lived.  But  as  a few  extracts  from 
the  Chronicle  will  give  a better  idea  of  its  nature  and  con- 
tents than  any  description  could  impart,  wc  subjoin  a lilenil 
translation  of  two  different  parts,  the  former  taken  from  tlie 
beginning,  and  tho  latter  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  words 
and  letters  in  brackets  arc  a translation  uf  those  Greek  words 
and  letters  which  arc  supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  Selden 
and  Chandler,  but  are  effaced  in  the  original. 

....  ‘I  have  described  pr[eceding]  time,  begin[n]ing  from 
Cecrupii,  tho  first  who  reigned  at  Athens,  to  [Astjyanax, 
archon  in  Paros,  and  Dioguetos  at  Athens. 

1 . ' Since  Cccrops  reigned  at  Athens,  and  tho  country  was 
called  Cccropia,  before  called  Aclice,  from  Actaios,  a native 
(avroydiivoc),  1318  \ears. 

'3.  * Since  Deucalion  reigned  by  the  side  of  Parnassus 
(rnpa  t(/v  lla(iva<taov)  in  Lycoreia,  Ceorops  [rc3igii[ing]  at 
Athens,  1319  years. 

J.  ‘Since  the  cause  was  tried  at  Athenfs  be] tween  Aj?cs 
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and  Poseidon  concerning  Halirrhothios  the  son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  the  place  was  callo,!  Areiopogus  tApme  wayof), 
12C8  years,  Cr[anu]os  reigning  at  Athens, 

4.  ‘ Since  Uio  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
and  IXjuCalion  escaped  the  rains,  (and  went]  from  Lycoreia 
to  Athens,  to  [Cranajos.  and  bu(dt  the  temp]lo  of  Zeu(s 
Olympius  and]  offered  sacrifices  for  his  preservation,  1265 
years,  Cr[a]n(a]o8  reigning  at  Athens. 

5.  ‘ S[uice  Amph]ic)  ton,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  roignol  in 
Tliermopyla?.  and  assembled  the  people  inhabiting  that  dls- 
Incl,  and  [calljod  them  Amphiclyoncs,  and  (the  place  of 
meeting  PDlma],  wU[ere]  now  also  the  Amphicy tones  still 
sacrifice,  1258  years,  Arophicylon  reigning  at  Athens. 

6.  ‘ Since  Hollen,  tho  son  of  Deuc[aUon],  »igucd  in 
[Phtbi]olis,  and  they  were  [ua]med  Uellcnes,  who  before 
were  called  Graikoi,  and  [they  established]  the  Punatlie- 
[nman]  games  (aynv),  1257  yooii,  Aniphiciyou  reigning  at 
Athens.’ 

52.  ‘Since  Xerxes  formed  a bridge  of  boats  on  the  Ilel- 
les|)unt,  and  dug  through  Albos,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
alThermo[p)]laj,  and  the  sea-fight  by  thoGrccks  at  Salamit 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  the  ([wrecks  were  victorious, 
‘217  years,  Calhadcs  being  archon  at  Athens. 

53.  ‘ Since  the  battle  at  [P]lanx?a  was  fought  by  the  Athe- 
nians against  Mardonios,  tho  general  of  Xerxes,  in  which 
the  Atbumans  conquered,  ainl  Mardonios  died  in  tlie  battle, 
and  the  Cro  tlowod  [in  Sic]ily  around  -Etna  [2]16  years, 
Xantippos  being  archon  at  Alhons. 

54.  ‘ Since  [GeUoii,  the  son  of  Dcinomencs,  became 
tyrant  [of  Syracuse],  215  years,  Timoslbcu[es]  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

55.  * Since  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leopropres,  tho  Ccan, 
who  invented  tho  art  of  memory,  got  tho  prize  at  Athens 
teaching  [a  chorus],  and  the  statues  of  Hirmodios  and 
Aristogeilon  were  erected,  2[14]  years,  [A]dimaulos  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

56.  ‘Since  Iliero  was  tyrant  of  ^racuse,  20[9]  years, 
Ch[ar]es  being  archon  at  Athens.  Epicharmos,  the' poet, 
also  livc«l  at  this  time. 

^ 57.  • Sm«»  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophilloa,  who  was  of 
Colonoi,  gained  the  victory  in  tragedy,  being  28  years  of 
age,  296  years,  Apsephion  being  archon  at  Athens. 

58.  ‘ Since  the  stone  fell  in^EgosPotami,  and  Simonides, 
the  poet,  died,  having  livud  99  years,  295  years,  Tlieageiiidui 
being  archou  at  Athens. 

59.  ‘ Since  .Alexander  died,  and  bis  son  Pe{r}diccas  reigned 
over  the  Macoduuiuns,  19[8]  years,  Euthippas  being  archou 
at  Athens. 

60.  ’ Since /Eschylos,  the  poet,  having  lived  G9  years,  died 
at  [Gel]a  in  [Sijcily,  193  years,  Call[ijas  the  First  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

61.  ‘Since  Euripides,  being  43  years  of  age,  first  gained 
the  victory  in  tragedy,  17[9]  years,  Uiphi[lo8]  being  archon 
at  Athens.  But  Socrates  and  [Ana]xagoras  liv«S  in  ihe 
time  of  Euripides.' 

Tho  preceding  extracts  aro  sufficient  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  Chronicle.  For  an 
examination  of  the  dates  wbiuh  are  assigned  to  the  different 
events  it  records,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Hales’s  ' Analysis  of  Chronology.' 

PARIAS.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  232.] 

PARIETAL  BONES.  [Skeleton.] 

PARIME  MOUNTAINS,  THE,  are  an  extensive 
system  of  mountains  in  South  America,  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  and 
aho  over  a great  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  republic 
of  Venezuela  and  the  north-east  disliicts  of  the  empire  uf 
Brazil.  In  length  they  extend  neat  ly  1290  miles,  between 
5 1*  and  6S"  39'  W.  long.  Their  width  varies  between  140 
and  450  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  l'‘aiid6''  N.  lat. 
According  to  a rough  calculation,  this  mountain-system 
covers  a surface  of  al^ut  400,009  square  miles.  The  moun- 
tains arc  separated  from  tho  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  a low 
and  flat  country  varying  in  width  between  39  and  79  miles. 
The  river  Orinoco  runs  along  the  western  and  partly  also 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains. 

The  term  mountain-system  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
this  region.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  only  a huge  moss  of 
rocks,  which  gradually  rise  higher  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, until  their  general  level  attains  an  elevation  of  from 
1599  to  2000  feet.  The  surface  of  this  rising  ground  ex 
tends  in  many  parts  in  level  or  in  nearly  level  plains  of  some 
extent,  but  in  others  it  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills,  eiibor 
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UoUted  or  forming  ndget  teveral  miles  long,  and  by  short 
rolleys  or  depressions.  Few  of  the  hills  and  ridgos  rise 
more  lhan  some  hundred  feet,  and  a very  frw  summits 
attain  more  lhan  lOUO  feel  above  their  base.  The  country 
along  the  watercourses  is  thickly  wooded,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  countr)-  between  them,  but  many  of  tho 
level  tracts  are  savannahs  without  trees,  or  only  covered 
with  low  buslus,  which  however  display  a great  luxuriance 
of  vegcUUion.  Such  is  the  nature  or  this  region  as  far  south 
85  2“  N.  1st.  cast  of  68"  W.  long.,  but  only  as  fur  south  as 
4^  N.  lat.  west  of  48"  W.  long. 

West  of  58"  W.  long,  and  near  4“  N.  lat.  a continuous 
range  begins,  which  runs  westward  to  64"  W.  long,  nearly 
under  th».6aino  {mrallel,  and  west  of  64“  W.  long,  inclines 
more  to  the  south,  so  that  at  its  termination  near  66“  W. 
long,  it  rc.nches  iioarly  to  3“  N.  lat.  This  range  is  called 
Sieira  Pararaima.  In  its  eastern  part  it  rises  from  150U  to 
2060  feel  above  its  base,  and  fiom  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea'level.  Farther  west  it  rises  several  thousanil  feet 
above  the  »ea,and  terminates  with  thoCerruMaruguaca  and 
Cerro  Dukda,  whose  sununits  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet.  Along  the  southern  be*©  of  the  Sierra  Paca- 
raiiim  il)c  Riu  Parimo  runs  eastward,  and  thu  RioTokoto 
weiiward.  and  by  ihuir  junction  near  60"  W.  long.,  tho  Rio 
Hranco,  an  attlueat  of  tho  Amazonas,  is  formed.  The  two 
brunches  of  the  Rio  Branco  dram  an  extensive  valley,  which 
is  enclosed  on  the  south  by  aimilier  ndgo  of  lc>s  elevation. 

East  of  48"  W.  long.,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain- 
region,  which  U called  on  our  tuap<^  Serra  dc  .Vearay,  seems 
to  lie  between  l“and  2"  N.  lat.  But  wo  are  entirely  unac- 
quamtetl  with  its  e.xteni  and  elcvaiiun.  At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity several  ridgH«  branch  off  northward,  w hich  iraven-e 
the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  render  its  surface  more 
mountainous  than  tho  territories  of  Dutch  and  British 
Guyana.  [Gtyana.] 

The  Serra  Acaray  is  not  connected  with  tho  Sierra  Paca- 
raima  by  a ridge.  There  is  a break  between  them  in  tho 
mouiiiain-region.  which  is  uccupit-d  Ly  the  wide  valley  in 
which  the  river  Rupunooiiy  runs  eastward  to  the  Kssequibo 
and  the  RioTokoto  westward  to  the  Riu  Branco.  AVIicru  the 
two  rivers  approach  near  to  one  another  (near  3“3u'  N.  lat.), 
they  are  scjuiratotl  by  a low  level  tract.  This  tract  contains 
a lake  called  Amuru,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  small,  but 
at  tho  end  of  the  rainy  season  inundates  tho  adjacent 
country  to  a ojnaiderablo  extent.  A portion  of  tho  accu- 
mulate water  hmls  its  way  to  tho  Rupunoony;  the  re- 
mainder it  carried  by  thu  Rio  Piranira  to  the  Tokoto.  At 
this  time  small  canoes  may  pass  from  the  Rupunoonv  to 
tho  Rio  Branco.  In  the  dry  season  the  waters  of  thu  lake 
are  only  discharged  into  the  Tokoto  by  the  Rio  Pirarara. 

This  mountain-region  docs  not  contain  wide  and  exten- 
sive valleys  in  w hich  rivers  flow  over  a gentlv  inclinoti 
slu)H>,  but  only  rocky  ma^itios  through  which  tlic  waters 
have  forced  their  way  in  a diH’ply  exc.avaled  bed  between 
rocky  banks  of  several  feet  elevation.  Accordingly  all  tho 
rivers  of  this  region  are  nearly  an  uninterrupiod  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  render  their  navigation 
very  difficull,  and  ilic  iran>}iort  of  heavy  goiMls  nearly  impos- 
sible. li  is  only  in  the  lower  ]>art  of  ihcir  cour»e,  where 
they  run  through  the  level  country  which  separatus  the 
mmintain  region  from  the  sea,  that  there  are  no  impediments 
to  navigation. 

{Ilumboldl's  IK^hfmal  Narntixve ; Schoraburgk,  in 
London  Gengraphictil  Journal,  VI.  and  VII. > 

PARING  AND  BURNING.  This  operation  consists 
in  culling  a thin  slice  from  the  surface  of  land  which  is 
overgrown  with  grass,  heath,  fern,  or  any  other  plants 
which  form  a sward  by  the  matting  together  of  their  roots. 
'I'he  so<U  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  to  a certain  degree, 
after  which  they  are  arranged  in  lieaps,  and  burnt  slowly, 
without  flame  or  violent  heat.  The  result  is  a mixture  of 
burnt  earth,  charred  vegetable  fibre,  ami  the  ashes  of  that 
{Wirt  which  is  entirely  consumed. 

Thu  object  of  tliis  operation  is  twofold : first,  to  kill  insects 
and  destroy  useless  or  noxious  weeds  completely;  and  second- 
ly, to  obtain  a {xiwerful  manure,  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salts  and  carbonaceous  matter,  which  experhmeo  has  shown 
to  be  a very  pi>«ortul  promoter  of  vegetation. 

llie  iiistrumcnts  by  which  this  is  ufTected  arc,  either  a 
oominon  plougli  with  a very  flat  share,  which  may  be  iimmI 
when  the  surface  is  very  luiel  without  buing  encumbered 
with  stones  or  large  roots,  as  in  low  moist  meadows,  or  in 
most  other  cases  a paring-iron  used  by  liand.  (See  Jig.)  Thu 


crossbar  of  this  Instrument  is  held  with  both  hands;  and 
the  upper  parts  of  thu  thighs,  being  protected  by  two  small 
slips  of  board,  push  the  instrument  into  the  ground,  so  as 
tocutasIice.of  the  required  thickness. which  is  then  turned 
over  by  moving  thu  cross-handle.  The  labour  is  severe, 
and  a giKxl  workman  can  scarcely  psro  more  than  one-sixth 
of  an  aero  in  a day.  The  pi  ice  of  this  work  is  fh>m  15s.  to 
25s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  price  of  labour.  The  drying, 
hurning,  and  spreading  of  the  ashes  are  contracted  for  at 
from  lUf.  to  14s.  more:  thus  the  whole  cost  is  frooi  24s.  to 
2/.  per  aero.  In  France  it  is  dune  by  a coh,  which  is  like  a 
shipwright’s  adze,  and  the  operation  is  called  ccobutr. 

Paring  and  burning  the  surface  is  an  almost  invariable 
preliminary  in  tho  converting  of  waste  lands  to  tillage;  and 
where  these  lands  are  in  a state  of  nature,  overrun  with 
wild  plants  which  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  decay  by  simply 
burying  them  in  the  ground,  burning  is  the  readiest  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them.  In  tbit  case  the 
practice  is  universally  recommended  and  approved  of. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  sod 
bringing  them  into  cultivation,  that  paring  and  burning  the 
surface  u piaotised.  The  fertility  produced  by  the  ashes, 
which  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
first  crop,  has  induced  many  to  repost  this  process  so  often, 
as  materially  tu  exhaust  the  soil,  and  induce  partial  stenlity. 
Hence  the  practice  has  been  recommended  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strongly  reprobated  on  the  other. 

When  we  oumu  to  apply  to  the  subject  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, and  reason  correctly  on  the  facts  which  are  presented  to 
us  by  the  abettors  of  the  practico  and  its  adversaries,  we 
shall  find  that  tho  advantages  and  disadvantages  arise  chiefly 
from  tho  cireumiitances  under  which  the  operation  is  car- 
ried on.  But  It  may  be  necessary  to  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  the  changea  produced 
un  the  subslonces  subjected  to  the  process  of  burning,  when 
It  is  done  with  due  precautions. 

In  burning  vegetable  matter  in  an  open  fire,  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  flies  oflT.  leaving 
only  some  light  ashes  containing  the  eartbv  matter  and  tlie 
salts  which  the  fire  could  not  dissi{iato.  These  are  no  doubt 
very  powerful  agents  in  promoting  vegetation,  when  tliey 
aro  added  to  any  soil:  but  they  arc  obtained  at  a very  great 
expense  of  ve^iablo  matter,  which,  by  its  decon){tosiiion  in 
the  earth,  miglit  also  have  afforded  food  fur  vegetation.  If 
tlio  earth  which  is  burnt  with  the  sods  is  of  a cold  clayey 
; nature,  the  firo  will  change  it  into  a kind  of  sand,  or  brick 
dust,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  corrects  the  too  great 
tenacity  of  clays,  by  converting  them  more  or  less  into  loams. 
This  is  so  well  known,  that  clay  is  often  dug  out  of  the  sub- 
soil to  be  poriislly  burnt.  On  stiff  clay  sods  therefore  there 
is  a double  advantage  in  paring  and  burning,  that  of  ihe 
vegetable  ashes  and  of  tho  burnt  clay.  When  the  fire  is  so 
managed  that  thu  veuctablo  matter  is  only  partially  burnt, 
the  oily  and  inflammable  portions  being  converted  into  va- 
pour by  the  fire  without  being  destroyed,  and  absorbed  by  the 
earth,  the  clTocl  produced  is  only  to  impregnate  the  earth 
with  minute  particles  of  matter,  readily  converted  into  the 
constituent  |>arts  of  vogetahlos.  Tho  earth  is  thu  more  reci- 
pient of  these  parlicle.s  which  arc  held  in  its  pores,  as  water 
IS  in  s sponge,  ready  to  Iw  lot  louse  tu  any  substance  which 
has  thu  power  of  attruciing  thorn.  I'he  tnuutuiu,  w hich 
the  <lry  earth  will  also  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  if  no 
rain  sliould  fall,  is  retained  and  increasod  by  the  effect  of  the 
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salts  vith  which  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  utiiformly  obi^errcd 
that  lurnip-sced,  which  in  most  soils  will  not  vegetate  with- 
out bea\7  dews  or  rains,  if  sown  in  dry  woatlior,  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  spring  up  in  the  ashes  of  a soil  that  has  been 
pared  and  burnt.  May  notlhis  be  ascribed  to  these  particles, 
which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  earth  in  the  operation  of 
slow  combustion,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  giving 
it  out  to  the  seed  which  has  been  sown?  It  does  this  better 
than  a heavy  shower  would : a heavy  shower  soaks  the 
ground  for  a short  time,  and  swells  the  sec<l ; but,  if  it  l>e 
succeeded  by  a hot  sun.  the  water  evaporates  so  rapidly, 
that  the  seed  loses  its  moisture,  and  vegetation  stops.  The 
earth,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  keeps  it,  its  ab- 
sorbent nature  preventing  the  evaporation  ; and  it  furnUhes 
it  gradually  to  the  vegetating  seed  as  it  is  rc<|uircd.  The 
wonderful  effect  of  peat-ashes  on  young  clover  may  bo 
explained  on  the  same  principle,  and  probably  also  that  of' 
gypsum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  considerable 
advantages  may  result  from  the  operation  of  paring  and 
burning  the  surface  of  clays.  But  what  is  lost  and  destroyed 
in  the  operation?  All  that  escapes  in  the  shape  of  gas  or 
vapour.  The  gas  will  probably  be  carbonic  acid;  for  this  is 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  We  know  that  hot 
lime  has  a very  strong  attraction  for  this  substance,  which 
.t  fixes  in  a solid  state,  becoming  a carbonate  of  lime : and 
wo  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  parts  with  it  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  But  other  earths  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  with- 
out having  so  ^reat  on  attraction  for  it,  and  let  it  loose  to 
water,  vrith  winch  it  is  known  to  combine  in  certain  propor- 
tions. and  to  be  thus  carried  into  the  vessels  of  growing 
plants  by  the  attraction  of  the  roots.  If  this  should  prove 
to  bo  the  case,  we  may  account  for  the  great  effect  of  burnt 
sods  in  promoting  vegetation. 

The  principal  objection  to  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  a 
groat  portion  of  vegetable  matter.  Hut  this  is  a fact  to  be 
proven,  and  is  perhaps  rashly  taken  for  granted.  When 
vegetable  matter  decays  in  the  earth,  it  looses  much  of  its 
substance,  which  is  converted  into  volatile  matter,  and  flies 
off  into  the  atmosphere.  It  U possible  that  thus  more  is  lost 
during  tho  time  that  the  slow  decay  goes  on,  than  even  in 
burning  with  due  precautions.  This  is  a feet  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  ascertain ; but  it  is  not  impossible ; and  there- 
fore the  assumption  of  the  contrary  requires  to  be  founrlcd 
on  some  proof  or  experiment.  The  earthy  portion  of  tho 
soil  may  be  diminished,  by  driving  out  the  water  which  it 
held,  as  is  manifest  in  burning  clay,  and  it  shrinks  into  a 
smaller  apace ; but  there  is  as  much  earthy  substance  as  be- 
fore, and  this  substance  is  iroprove<]  by  the  burning.  It  ap- 
pears then,  that  a clay  soil  may  bo  pared  and  burnt,  witlt- 
out  its  real  sulrstance  being  diminished  ; and  if  its  texture 
is  improved,  it  becomes  more  fertile  by  the  operation. 

Burning  clay  soils  U in  fact  something  analogous  to 
liming.  JLiroc  dissolves  the  vegetable  matter,  and  enables 
its  elements  to  enter  into  new  combinations  ; but  if  no  new 
vegetable  matter  be  added  to  restore  what  U exhausted  by 
vegetation,  liming,  as  well  as  paring  and  burning,  is  detri- 
mental in  tho  end.  Many  experienced  farmers  pare  and 
burn  the  soil  on  the  edges  of  their  ditchesand  on  tlic  banks 
on  which  the  hedges  grow,  because  they  thereby  extermi- 
nate many  rank  weeds;  and  the  burnt  earth  mixed  with 
farmyard  dung  makes  an  admirable  compost.  Here  the 
burnt  earth  acta  as  an  absorbent,  and  no  doubt  attracts 
many  of  tho  volatile  parts  of  tho  manure,  which  are  produced 
^ tho  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
Paring  and  burning  therefore  should  be  joined  to  manuring, 
if  a powerful  and  immediate  effect  is  desirvtl  without  ex- 
hausting the  soil;  and  in  this  case  wc  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  on  all  cold  clay  soils  where  rank  weeds  are 
apt  to  spring  up,  and  coarse  grasses  take  the  place  of  the 
hotter  sorts  which  have  been  sown.  The  proper  time  to 
pare  and  burn  is  evidently  after  the  land  h^  lain  pi  grass 
ibr  several  years,  and  is  broken  up  for  tillage.  The  surface 
should  bo  pared  thin  ; about  two  inches  is  the  extreme 
thickness  allowable  for  the  sod  if  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and 
poor,  and  as  thin  as  possible  in  a better  soil.  It  should  be 
done  with  a breast-plough  or  paring-iron  by  manual  labour. 
The  sods  should  be  moderately  dried,  and  then  arranged 
into  small  heaps  with  a hollow  in  the  middle  to  hold  lurath 
or  bushes  to  kindle  tho  fire.  When  it  has  fairly  established 
itself,  all  the  opertures  should  be  carefully  closed.  Where- 
ever  any  smoko  breaks  out,  a fresh  sod  should  be  imme- 
diately put  over  it ; a heap  containing  a small  cart-load  of 
soda  should  be  smouldering  for  several  days  without  going 


out,  even  if  it  rains  hard.  If  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  earth 
will  form  hard  lumps,  and  even  vitrify ; but  otherwise  it 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  n fine  {lowder,  in  which  evident 
marks  of  charoml  appear.  If  this  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  it 
is  a good  sign  ; for  the  iron  in  the  earth  has  lieon  converted 
into  a peroxide,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation,  whereas  all  the  saline  impregnations  of  iron  are 
morn  or  h'S.s  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  burn  the  sods  in  large 
than  in  «^mall  heaps  ; for  the  more  the  fire  is  smothered,  tho 
better  the  ashes. 

So  great  a quantity  of  ashes  is  sometimes  produced  a.s  to 
admit  of  a portion  being  carried  off  on  grass-land,  or  used  to 
manure  amMher  field  (or  turnips.  As  this  is  evidently  rob- 
bing (lie  field  where  the  operation  has  been  carrie<|  on.  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  manure  should  bo  brought  in  e.x- 
change.  Perhaps  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using  tho 
a>hcs  is  to  spread  them  in  tho  drills  where  the  turmp-sced 
is  to  be  sown,  after  a portion  of  dung  has  been  buricil  under 
them.  In  this  manner  the  ashes  from  ono  acre  of  laud 
parcel  and  burnt,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  cart-loads  of 
goo<l  yard  dung,  will  manure  two  acres,  and  all  the  manure 
of  one  acre,  in  tho  ordinary  mode  of  raising  turnips  on 
ridges  will  be  saved.  If  tho  ashes  will  pruduce  as  good 
turnips  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung,  tho  expense 
of  paring  and  burning  is  amply  repaid.  But  experience 
proves  that  the  earth  and  at^hes  almost  ensure  a good  crop 
of  (timips  in  many  poor  stiff  soils  in  which  they  would  pro- 
bably nut  have  succeeded  if  sown  in  tho  common  course  of 
cullivation  wiihout  Iranes  or  ashes. 

When  a considerable  extent  of  poor  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of  manure  at 
hand,  p.ahng  and  burning  a portion  of  the  land  every  year, 
by  which  u crop  of  turnips  is  obtained,  is  a most  ofl'eclual 
means  of  improvemenf.  Lime  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ashes,  and  wdl  increasu  their  effect,  provuled 
some  vozetablo  undecayed  matter  remains  in  the  soil  afier 
; paring;  but  lime  will  (end  to  exhaust  this;  and  if,  in  con- 
Bcquenco  of  liming,  a few  good  crops  of  I'orn  aro  obtauicd  at 
first,  the  soil  will  be  soexh.iusieil  as  to  bo  of  little  value 
afterwards.  This  is  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  which  has 
caused  it  to  c-oinc  into  disrepute.  It  would  be  a great  waste 
to  burn  the  surface  of  a rich  piece  of  grass-land  where  the 
plants  growing  in  it  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  would 
readily  rot  on  being  ploughed  under ; in  such  ease  a mode- 
rate application  of  lime  would  have  a much  better  effect. 
Tliis  kind  of  land  wilt  produce  good  crof>s  without  any 
manure,  and  continue  fertile  for  many  years  if  judicionsly 
cultivate.  To  pare  and  burn  rich  land  is  wasteful,  and 
can  never  be  recommcmled.  It  is  onlv  on  poor  land  which 
has  not  strength  to  produce  a crop,  ami  of  which  the  texture 
rc(]uii'os  to  be  improved  and  its  powers  stimulated,  that 
paring  and  burning  is  advantageous;  on  ]>oor  thin  chalky 
soils  which  have  been  laid  down  with  sainfoin,  of  which  the 
roots  and  stems  aro  grown  coarse  and  hard,  so  as  not  readily 
to  rot  in  the  ground,  the  operation  is  pro])cr  and  advan- 
tageous, The  lurniiM  produced  by  the  ashes,  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  dung,  must  be  fed  off  by  sheep  folded 
on  tho  land,  whoso  dung  and  urine  will  enrich  it.  and  their 
tread  consolidate  it.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  great 
advantages  arc  obtained  from  paring  and  burning,  ana  (ho 
land,  so  far  from  being  doleriorulerl,  will  be  improved. 

Many  landlords  rigidly  finbid  their  tenants  to  pare  and 
burn  any  part  of  their  land,  from  an  idea  (hat  the  heart  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  tho  burning.  If  they  would  only  insist 
on  a certain  quantity  of  dung  being  put  on,  cither  at  tho 
same  time  that  tho  land  is  thus  treated,  or  for  the  next 
crop,  and  prohibit  tins  sowing  of  com  crops  except  after 
turnips,  clover,  or  some  other  green  crop  consumed  on  the 
farm,  thea-  would  be  little  danger  of  oiiy  detriment  to  tho 
land,  even  if  it  were  pared  and  burnt  onco  in  uvurv  ten  or 
twelve  years,  provide«l  it  were  judiciously  treated  in  the 
intervals.  The  farmer  would  be  benefited  in  many  situ- 
ations, and  Uie  pracUeo  would  (end  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
the  farms. 

In  Devonshire,  where  tho  land  has  been  pared  and  burnt 
from  time  immemorial,  even  where  the  soil  i.\  rich,  the 
practice  has  been  often  resorted  to  without  any  juJgraent. 
rrovidcil  a crop  of  corn  or  polaloes  was  obtained  at  lilllo 
cost,  tho  conseq^uences  to  the  future  state  of  the  land  were 
not  heeded;  anu  landlords,  seeing  their  farms  'nuxivvrished, 
put  a slop  to  the  practice.  Thus  many  useful  modes  of  culti- 
vation have  been  reprobated  from  lbcubu»oof  them,  wlncU, 
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There  it  no  maxim  more  true  than  lhi»:  that  whalcyor  in- 
juret  the  landlonl,  injuj-et  the  farmer  who  is  not  desirous  of 
removing,  ami  pfre  versa;  ajtd  all  positive  restriction*  on 
cultivation,  however  ucve»sar)-  when  lUere  is  a fear  of  dis- 
honest  conduct,  diroinUh  the  value  of  a farm  ami  lessen  the 
rent  which  can  he  fairly  afforded  for  it.  Ignorance  is  often 
a greater  destroyer  of  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  than  wdful  dishonesty;  and  the  spreading  of  useful 
information  amongst  tenants,  so  that  they  may  see  their  own 
advantage,  is  the  surest  mean.s  of  improving  landed  pro* 
oerty.  Many  tracts  of  waste  land  might  be  brought  into 
cultivation  by  means  of  paring  and  burning,  which  without 
it  would  never  repay  the  labour  required.  Where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  peat,  this  operation  and  abundant  liming  are 
the  indispensable  preliminaries  of  cultivation.  The  a<«he.s 
and  the  lime  will  produce  vegetation  and  food  for  animals. 
These  will  produce  dung  to  supply  what  the  vegetation 
abstracts,  and  to  assist  also  in  the  further  dccumpositiou  of 
the  peaty  matter,  converting  it  into  vegetable  mould. 

The  Rrst  crop  after  paring  and  burning,  as  was  observed 
before,  should,  if  possible,  bo  turnips,  and  these  should  be 
consumed  on  the  s(K>t ; but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Tlie  soil  may  be  a stiff  clay  of  a considerable  degree  of 
natural  fertility,  only  encumbered  with  rank  weeds  and 
grosses.  In  this  case  the  surface  is  burnt  to  destroy  these, 
and  a crop  of  corn  may  safely  be  taken  after  the  paring  and 
burning,  the  land  coming  into  a regular  alternate  rotation 
after  it.  For  example,  the  next  crop  may  be  beans  or  tares, 
with  a good  proportion  of  dung ; or  clover  may  be  sown  with 
the  first  crop,  if  the  ground  appears  Ht  fur  it.  The  effect  of 
the  ashes  will  be  readily  perceived  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
clover.  Suen  land  may  be  aflerwnrds  cultivated,  according 
to  its  nature  and  quality,  with  the  rest  of  the  farm ; or  laid 
down  to  grass  after  a course  of  cleansing  and  ameliorating 
crops.  Tlius  old  wet  meadows,  after  having  been  well 
unaerdrained,  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  either  converted 
into  arable  fields  or  laid  down  again  with  clmice  grasses. 

Old  rough  pastures  may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
Tery  thin  paring  and  burning,  so  as  not  to  destroy  all  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  When  the  ashes  are  spread  over  the 
pared  surface,  some  good  grass-seeds  are  sown  with  them. 
The  whole  is  well  harrowed  or  scarified  and  rolled,  and  the 
grass  which  will  spring  up  after  this  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  will  fully  repay  the  expense  of  this  simple  mide 
uf  renovating  if.  This  is  tiio  cheapest  mode  of  improving 
coarse  pastures,  that  we  know,  without  breaking  them  up. 

The  partial  paring  and  burning  of  the  headlands  of  Helds, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  ashes  and  burnt  earth  with 
dung  ill  a compost,  is  a most  excellent  practice,  and  often 
superior  to  that  of  using  the  sods  only,  without  burning 
them.  These  suds  contain  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  anil 
eggs  or  maggots  of  insects,  which  arc  not  destroyed  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  heap,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  brought 
to  life.  Tho  loss  of  a portion  of  vegctoblo  matter  in  the 
burning  is  amply  compensated  by  the  destruction  of  these 
enemies  of  the  future  crops. 

It  now  only  remains  to  lake  notice  of  the  soils  and  situ- 
ations where  paring  and  burning  cannot  be  recommended. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  very  loose  from  a groat  proportion  of 
•ilirious  sand  in  its  composition,  and  is  held  together  chiefly 
by  the  slender  rootswhich  run  through  it,  the  burning  would 
destroy  tlio  whole  of  tho  vegetable  matter ; for  none  of  the 
Volatile  parts  which  the  fire  dissipates  or  generates  would 
be  retained  or  absorbed,  but  would  pass  thruugh  tho  loose 
sand  in  the  same  way  that  water  would.  Here  then  would 
be  actual  destruction ; and  the  residue  would  be  a mere  bar- 
von  silicious  sand,  much  worse  and  more  porous  than  it 
was  when  hold  together  by  the  roots.  The  only  way  to 
bring  such  soils  into  cultivation  is  to  put  clay  or  marl  on 
them,  and  to  force  vegetation  by  means  of  liquid  manures, 
chiefly  the  urine  of  animals,  consolidating  them  by  every 
means  applicable,  so  that  they  may  retain  moisture,  and 
that  the  manure  may  not  be  washed  through  by  the  rains. 
Such  soils  may  Ihj  improved,  but  they  are  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  anv ; and  it  is  only  necessity  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try which  can  make  them  produce  any  crops. 

It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  any  soil  will  be  improved, 
or  not,  by  paring  and  burning.  A few  sods  may  be  taken 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  an  iron  pot  closely  rovercil  over,  or  m 
a large  crucible:  tho  iicat  should  not  bo  so  great  os  to  pro- 
duct’ light,  but  should  be  kept  up  for  a considerable  lime, 
till  the  sods  aro  consumed.  If  the  ashes  arc  red.  nnd  the 
whole  is  in  a line  powder,  with  particles  of  charcoal  in  il 


the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken  moy  ho  safely  pared  ami 
luirnt,  esperiallv  if  it  forms  a mud  with  water,  and  tho 
earth  is  not  reai^ily  do|>osited.  But  if  it  feels  gritty,  lets  the 
water  rcndily  through,  nnd  is  soon  deposited  when  mixeil 
with  it.  burning  will  nut  be  advantageous.  This  is  the 
evident  result  of  the  principles  laid  down  before. 

On  the  whole,  the  operation  of  paring  nnd  burning,  when 
Judiciously  applied  and  properly  performed,  is  a most  excel- 
lent and  cheap  improvement  of  (*rlain  soils,  and  it  will 
never  ditninUli  their  fertility,  if  they  are  properly  cultivated 
amV  manured,  and  a judicious  succession  of  crops  is  adopted  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  it  will  improve  their  quality  and  tex- 
ture, and  make  them  more  prmluclive. 

1‘ARl'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  and  most  po- 
pular Italian  poets  of  (be  ciglitccnih  century,  was  born  in 
the  district  of  Bo«isio  near  the  lake  of  Pssiano,  in  (he  Mi- 
lanese territory,  May  22,  1729.  His  fulhcr,  though  poor, 
was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him  a good  education,  and  for 
that  purpose  removed  to  Milan.  Ho  however 

ohiigen  to  seek  to  support  himself  at  an  early  age,  by  copy- 
ing, and  it  was  only  in  the  intervals  of  Ins  employment 
that  he  ct>uld  study  the  best  writerx,  both  Latin  and  Italian, 
In  compliance  with  (ho  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  publi>hecl  a 
volume  of  poetry,  at  the  age  of  twenly-thfce ; which  pro- 
cureil  for  him  admission  into  the  Accademia  dci  Transfor- 
tnati  at  Milan,  and  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome.  Theso 
distinctions  obtained  him  other  patrons,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessively engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Borrutnei  and  Serhclloni 
families,  which  office  he  accepted  chiefly  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  support  his  mother,  who  was  now  become 
infirm.  It  was  in  176.1  that  he  (uiblishcd  tlie  * Mattino,' 
the  first  part  of  his  colubraled  poem  *11  Giomu;'  which  ho 
had  l)cen  induced  to  do  by  Count  Firmian,  then  Austrian 
minister  of  Lombardy,  who  af^cr  employing  him  some  time 
in  eiliting  n gazette,  appointed  him  professor  of  bollcs- 
Icttrcs  in  the  Palatine  schools  (scuo/c  palatine)  at  Milan, 
and,  on  the  suppre^Blon  of  the  Jesuits,  promoted  him  to  the 
professorship  of  eloquence  at  the  college  of  the  Brera.  His 
course  of  lectures  which  were  printed,  was  os  favourably 
received  os  were  those  which  ho  afterwards  gave  on  the  fine 
arts;  and  both  of  them  contributed  materially  to  dissemi- 
nate an  improveil  taste.  After  the  death  of  bis  patron  Count 
Firmian.  cabu!$  were  excited  against  him,  and  ho  was  at 
one  time  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  appointments, 
owing  to  his  refusing,  fur  some  reason  or  other,  to  com- 
pose. as  ho  had  been  commissioned  to  do,  an  ^loge  on  the 
emprci^s  Maria  Theresa.  Notwithstanding  this,  Leopold  II. 
promoted  him  to  the  prefectureship  of  the  Brera.  with  an  in- 
creased salary.  At  the  pcriwl  of  the  French  revolution  poli- 
tics began  to  engage  his  atteiilion ; he  c»pousc<l  doctrines  that 
he  considered  favourable  to  tho  intcrcsis  of  society  generally, 
and  with  such  cntliusiasm,  that  General  Bonaparte  and  Sali- 
ccti  caused  him  to  be  clectcil  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Milan  ; 
but  being  dUappointeil  in  his  expectations  of  being  able  to 
serve  his  follow-citizens,  he  requested  permission  to  retire 
from  office,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  emoluments  he  had 
derived  from  it.  From  this  period  ho  lived  in  retirement, 

Eoor  but  respected.  In  addition  to  his  general  ill  state  of 
calth,  he  was  obliged  In  his  seventieth  year  to  undergo  an 
operation.  Ho  died  August  15,  1799,  and  tho  astronomer 
Ordani  caused  a monument  and  bust  of  him  to  be  erected 
in  the  college  of  the  Brera. 

His  principal  production,  *11  Giorno,'  raar  be  considered 
an  ironical  didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  to  instruct  a 
youth  in  the  various  duties  and  economy  of  a fashionable 
day.  ho  satirises  the  frivolities,  the  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
idlers  and  trificrs  who  constitute  what  is  called  (he  gajr 
world.  Yot  although  it  is  relieved  by  many  agreeable 
episodes,  the  continued  strain  of  irony  and  mock  solemnity 
becomes  rather  fatiguing;  and  though  (he  style  is  elegant, 
it  is  somewhat  too  ornate  and  laboured  for  tho  subject.  Be- 
sides this  and  his  lyrical  pieces.  Parini  also  wrote  some 
rime  piarevoli,  and  other  comp4M.itionsof  that  class. 

PARIS,  the  metropolis  of  France,  situated  on  the  river 
Seine,  in  48^  50'  N.  lat.  and  2*  2o'  E.  long., about  2I0milcs 
in  a direct  lino  south-south-east  of  London  ; or  251  miloa 
by  the  usual  route,  viz.  72  miles  from  the  General  Post- 
office,  I.,ondon,  to  Dover;  about  22  miles  (by  eeo)  from 
l>ovor  to  Calais ; nnd  157  miles  from  Calais,  by  Abbeville  and 
Beauvais,  to  Paris.  It  is  in  the  department  of  Seine,  of 
which  It  is  the  chief  town. 

Paris  is  mcnlioncil  by  Ctosar  under  the  name  of  Lutetia 
{De  Beu.  Gall.,  vi.  3 ; vii.  67,  58},  and  it  was  then  (lie  chief 
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town  of  the  Paniii,  a tribe  probably  of  the  Be1;;ic  stock. 
In  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  now  traverses  l^iris  were 
aiitiently  five  small  islaiuK  on  one  of  which,  now  the  island 
of  Cite,  Lutetia  stood.  Tins  islaml  was  then  of  smallerdi- 
niensioiis  than  at  present,  two  amallur  islands  at  its  western 
extremity  having  been  incorporated  with  it.  Lntetia,  an- 
tecedent to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  unvralled  place. 
The  etymology  of  tlic  name  of  the  Parish  has  been  much 
di-<putcd.  I)ulaure  conjectures  that  it  meant  * inhabitants 
ofllie  frontier.'  A British  tribe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
(lie  town  of  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation. 

In  n.c.  54,  Cmsar  convoked  at  Lutotia  an  assembly  of 
the  nations  of  Gaul.  (Cms.,  De  Bfll.  Gall.,  lib.  vi.  3.)  In 
the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  nations,  the  following 
vear,  Lutetia  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  fulling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power,  and  in  the  division 
of  the  country  made  by  them  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Liigilunonsis  Quarto,  or  Senonia. 

Tor  the  next  four  centuries  the  pla<^  is  hardly  noticed, 
except  by  the  geographers,  by  whom  the  name  is  variously 
written  : nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance 
until  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  AlMut  a.d. 
.153  or  3GU  it  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belons^, 
ParisiL  It  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  perhaps  os  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Julian  while  ho  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  with  the  rank  of  Caesar.  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  underClovis.  Under  tlie  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  town  e.xtendcd  beyond  the 
island  to  both  banks  of  the  river. 

Several  traces  of  Roman  {Nissession  hare  been  discovered 
at  Paris,  and  some  still  remain.  In  the  isle  of  La  Cud, 
beneath  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  altar 
of  Jupiter  was  dug  up,  or  rather  a number  of  stones  bearing 
sculptures  in  relief  and  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions, 
which  belong  to  (ho  reign  uf  Tiberius  Csesar,  indicate  that 
at  Lutetia  the  gods  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Gauls 
were  jointly  worshipped.  In  1734.  during  the  erection  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  (courts  of  law),  a sculptured  stone 
more  than  six  feet  high,  with  figures  in  relief  on  its  four 
sides,  was  discovered.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  the 
remains  of  asubterrancan  aqueduct  were  discovered  in  form- 
ing the  place  or  square  of  Louis  XV.  (a.d.  1763);  and  a 
l>asin,  presumed  to  be  connected  with  this  aqueduct,  was 
discoverc^l  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Remains  of 
tombs  and  other  sepulchral  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  near  the  Palais  I^iyal.  and  on  the 
north  hank  opposite  LaCilt*.  Other  antiquities  were  found 
at  LaVillelte  in  digging  the  basin  of  the  canal  of  tlie 
Ourcq,  and  at  Montmartre.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine  there  are  some  remains,  opposite  the  isle  of  La  Cit^, 
which  consist  of  a large  vaulted  hall  or  apartment,  with 
another  apartment  opening  into  it.  or  rather  forming  a recess 
in  it : the  masonry  of  these  consists  of  alternate  courses  of 
Slone  and  brick,  covered  in  some  parts  with  stucco.  Some 
remains  of  a subterranean  aqueduct  hax'e  lieen  traced  in 
diftorent  parts  of  its  course  from  the  village  of  Arcueil,  fire 
miles  south  of  Paris,  to  Paris,  and  many  antiquities  were 
dug  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  lower  port 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain-<lcs-Pr(4  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a remain  of  the  original  church  built  on  that 
site  by  the  Romans,  and  first  deilicated  to  Saintc-Croix  and 
St.  Vincent, 

Clovis,  some  years  afior  the  capture  of  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
sidence there  (a-D.  508).  and  wa»  buried  there  (a.d.  511). 
It  gave  norao  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  do* 
minions  of  the  Franks  were  divided,  and  was  afterwards 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Noustria. 
After  A.D.  567  it  cessed  to  be  the  residence  of  (ho  kin^  of 
the  Franks.  Several  of  the  churches  and  other  religious 
establishments  of  Paris  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Merovingian  princes. 

In  845  the  Northmen  or  Normans  pillaged  the  city,  which 
the  inhabitants  had  deserted:  in  856-7  they  pillaged  it  a 
second  time,  and  burnt  some  churches:  in  861  theypilUged 
it  a third  time,  and  burnt  some  more  churches.  At  this 
time  they  broke  down  *Le  grand  Pont’  (the  groat  bridge) 
over  the  wider  arm  of  the  Seine  on  the  north  side  of  La 
Citf',  to  enable  their  barks  to  ascend  higher  up  the  river. 
After  their  retreat,  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Charles  Ic 
Chativc.  In  885  the  Normans  again  attacked  the  )>lacc. 
The  fortified  part  of  l^aris  was  still  limited  to  the  islaxid  of 


I La  Citi^.  which  was  wallorl.  The  assailants,  to  the  number 
of  33.000,  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks,  and  at  length 
retired  on  tiie  condusiim  of  a treaty  with  ihe  emperor 
Charles  le  Grus  (a  d.8c6).  In  a.d.  976  the  emperor  Olhon 
or  Olho  II.,  at  the  houd  of  60.U0U  men,  advanced  to  Paris, 
burnt  a suburb,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  by  Lolhaire,  king  of  France.  Under  the  C^lovin- 
yingians,  Paris  was  the  capital  of  a county  comprehended 
in  the  duchy  of  France.  Hugues  Capet  infierited  both  the 
county  and  the  duchy;  and,  upon  Iris  assumption  of  the 
crown  (a  d.  987),  they  became  part  of  the  royal  (fomains. 

Hugues  Capet,  now  king,  continued  to'resido  at  Paris, 
which  thus  again  became  the  capital  of  the  Frankish,  or.  ns 
it  may  now  be  termc<l,  the  French  kingdom.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  VI.  (AJJ.  1108-1137),  it  is  probable  that  the  for- 
tresses of  Le  Grand  ChStelot  and  Le  Petit  Chdtelet  on  the 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  bridges  from  LaCii^  to  the  mainland,  wen?  built:  they 
were  demolished,  Le  Petit  ChStelet  in  1782,  and  Le  Grand 
Ch:1telel  in  1802.  By  the  same  king  or  his  successor  Louis 
Vll.  tho  suburbs  on  the  north  and  south  banks  were  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  insular  part 
of  the  city.  Under  Philippe  11.  Auguste,  a new  wall  was 
built,  comprehending  a much  larger  enclosure  than  those  of 
former  times,  both  on  tho  north  and  south  bank,  and  some 
of  the  principal  streets  wei-e  paved;  but  as  late  as  the  timo 
of  Louis  XllL  (a.d.  161U-1643)  half  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  still  destitute  of  pavement.  Two  national  colleges 
and  three  hospitals  were  founded,  two  market-places  were 
built,  two  aqueducts  formed  to  convey  water  to  the  northern 
part  of  Pans,  and  several  fountains  were  erected.  The 
; space  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Philippe  Auguste  was  in 
several  parts  unoccupied  or  was  devoted  to  culture;  but  tho 
vacancies  were  filled  up  partly  by  the  monasteries,  churches, 
and  colleges  founded  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  I/niis),  his  grand- 
son; and  entirely  by  the  buildings  erected  by  succeeding 
princes : so  that  in  tbo  reign  of  Joun  II.  (a  d.  1350-1364),  the 
town  had  outgrown  its  limits,  and  many  edifices  had  been 
erected  without  the  walls.  In  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  tho  English  aAer  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (a.d.  1356), 
new  walls  were  raised  on  tho  aorth  side  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prehending a yet  larger  enclosure  than  those  of  Philippe 
Auguste ; and  on  the  south  side  the  old  walls  were  repaired 
and  the  ditches  deepened.  The  island  of  Notre  Dame  (now 
of  St.  LouisX  immediately  above  that  of  La  Cit£,  was  also 
fortified  by  a ditch  dug  across  it. 

L«  precot  des  murchandM  (the  provost  of  the  traders)  was 
at  this  time  a )>erson  of  considerable  importance.  Paris 
had  no  regular  municipality,  but  tbo  traders  or  merchanU 
who  resided  there  had  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body  {eonfririe),  on  which  (a  d.  1220)  Philippe  Auguste 
had  conferred  several  privileges  and  a limited  judicial  au- 
thoritv.  This  association,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
La  Hanse  f\iritienne,  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  place 
of  a municipal  body. 

Tlie  treaty  of  Troyes  (a.d.  1420)  and  the  events  connected 
with  it  gave  Paris  into  the  power  of  the  English  party,  and 
the  city  remained  under  the  guvcrnmcnl  of  Henry  VI., 
king  of  England  and  claimant  of  the  throne  of  France;  or 
rather,  under  the  government  of  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford, 
from  A.D.  1421  to  1436.  In  1429  it  was  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  Vll.  of  France  under  the  command  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  In  1436 
it  Was  taken  by  the  French  under  the  count  of  Richemont, 
constable  of  Franco,  and  the  count  Dunois,  with  the  aid  of 
the  townspeople.  Tho  English  garrison  was  surprised  and 
put  to  the  sword,  except  a few  who  retired  to  the  fortress  of 
tho  Bastille,  and  surrendered  upon  terms. 

During  the  troubloil  perio*l  of  the  dynasty  of  Valois,  the 
edifices,  public  and  private,  of  the  city  were  gradually  im- 

ftroving  in  character.  The  population  of  Paris  in  the  latter 
lalf  of  the  fiflcenth  century  is  supposed  by  Dulaiire  to  have 
been  about  130,000.  The  police  of  tho  place  was  wretched : 
and  it  la  a manifestation  of  tho  general  insecurity,  that  the 
environs  and  suburbs,  and  occasionally  Paris  itself,  were  in- 
fested with  wolves,  which  destroyed  a considerable  number 
of  tho  inhabitants.  Tho  slate  oi  murals  was  extremely  had, 
and  the  clergy  and  monks  and  nuns  seem  to  have  shared  in 
the  general  corruption. 

In  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  the  fortifications  of  Paris  were 
repaired  ana  strengthened.  In  tho  reign  of  Charles  IX.. 
A.D.  1566.  the  circuit  of  tho  walls  wasranially  enlarged,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  palace  of  ine  Tuileries,  then  in 
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course  of  eroetion,  by  Catherine  de’  Medici,  the  quoen- 1 nets  end  security  from  robbery.  little  improToment  seems 
mother.  The  residence  of  tho  king  we*  at  that  time  at  the  | to  have  taken  place.  In  the  reign  of  Ixiui*  XllL  an  im- 
Louvre,  originally  a forire.is  ofantieni  date,  which  had  been  i menso  number  of  religious  e4tahlv''hmcnts  were  founded  at 
maile  a royal  resulence.  and  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  i Pari*.  Tiie  palace  of  the  Lnxerol>ourg  was  built  by  Mana 
care  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  was  at  this  time  being  de'Modici;  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  wrt  laid  out  chietly  by 
gradually  rebuilt.  The  rebuilding  of  tho  suburb  of  St.  the  desire  and  under  the  direction  of  Labruase,  one  of  the 
Gcrrnaiu,  on  the  south  sido  of  the  river,  which  had  been  king’*  physicians:  and  the  Palais  Royal  was  built  and  the 
ruined  m the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  commenced  Acadcroio  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  New  walls  were 
and  some  of  its  streets  pavwl  in  the  lime  of  FruT>^ois  1. ; and  erected  on  tho  north-west  side  of  tlw  city,  enclosing  a con- 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  HI.  a bridge  was  erected  (near  where  ; si  lcrable  space  north  of  the  Tuileries  and  extending  tho 
the  Pont  Royal  now  stands)  to  connect  tho  quarter  of  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  present 
Louvro  with  this  suburb.  Tlii*  appears  to  have  been  the  boulevard*.  The  island  of  Notre  Dame,  or  St.  Ixiuis,  was 
only  bridge  across  the  undivideil  stream  of  the  Seine.  There  entirely  covered  with  lumses  and  joined  to  the  mam  by 
were  five  other  bridge*  which  connected  tho  island  of  Ia\  two  bridge*.  The  Pont  iu  Change  was  rebuilt,  and  a 
Cilf*  with  the  main.  Two  of  these,  long  known  as  Le  O'nind  j wooden  bridge  throw  n over  the  river  where  Ute  Pont  Royal 
f\)nt  (on  the  site  of  the  present  P^>tlt  au  Chan^fi)  and  I now  stand*.  The  police  of  the  city  underwent  little  change; 
Petit  Pf>nt,  had  existed  (or  rather  bridges  at  those  ports  bad  I disorders  of  every  kind  wore  of  freijuont  oocurrenoe.  In 
existed)  from  the  time  of  thu  Romans.  The  Pmt  dft  '[  I6‘2l  the  mob  rooile  an  attack  on  the  Huguenots  who  were 
MottliriM  (mills*  bridge),  connected  I>a  Cili  with  tho  north  ! returning  from  worship  at  Charenlon,  mutilated  lire  roinis- 
bank  of  the  river  a little  below  the  Pont  au  Ckange.  | ter.  and  murdererl  several  of  the  hearers.  ICHsaaNTOM.] 

The  other  two  bridge*  were  the  Pmt  AWe  Damfi  and  Tlie  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a troubled  period,  arxl 
tho  Ihnt  St.  Michel.  Ihint  Sntre  Dame,  a wooden  bridge,  I Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  disorder.  The  enemie*  of 
which  united  1^  CiU^  with  the  rtorlh  bank,  was  built  a.d.  [ Maiarin,  who  were  known  by  the  designation  of  Frondrure 
1413,  in  the  place  of  a former  private  bridge  communicating  I (slingers),  or  collectively  as  the  />on^,  were  supported  by 
with  some  mills  on  tho  river,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  (a.n.  1 5UU  | the  Parisians.  On  i>cra*ion  of  the  imprisonment  of  Brous- 
1512):  it  is  at  present  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  Pont  St.  j sel,  one  of  tlie  members  of  the  parliament  of  Pari*  (a.d. 
Michel,  of  antient  but  unknown  origin,  was  rebuilt  of  stone  j 164H>,  the  populace  rose,  barricaded  the  streets,  repulsed 
(A.D.  1378-13«7).  damaged  and  repaired  repeatedly,  and  wa*  ' the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  ultimately  obtained  the 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  reign  release  of  Brousael.  Next  year  new  troubles  broke  out ; 
of  Henri  II.,  succeswr  of  Franyiis  1.  (a.d.  1549),  thu  eruc-  the  Frondeura,  in  arms,  occupied  Paris  itself;  the  king’s 
lion  of  the  present  Hotel  do  Villo  was  commenced,  but  it  troop*,  under  the  princu  of  ComH,  occupied  St.  Denis.  St. 
was  i»ot  finished  till  more  than  half  a century  afterward.  Cloud,  and  Charenton,  in  the  vicinity.  Some  skirmishes 
Tho  police  of  tho  city  continued  lobe  in  a wretchedly  in-  took  place,  but  peace  was  soon  made.  In  1652  the  princu 
efficient  state.  Tho  number  of  robber*  and  others  engaged  of  Cond6,  who  had  joinwl  the  party  opposed  to  Mazarin 
in  lawless  pursm’U  was  estimated  by  a contemporary  autho-  and  the  court,  wa*  with  his  army  attacked  in  the  suburb  of 
rity  at  6001)  to  7000:  the  pauper*  were  estimated  by  another  ,St.  Antoine  by  tho  royal  army  under  Turunne,  and  was 
auiborily  at  8000  to  9000 ; both  of  which  numbers  are  evi-  only  saved  from  destruction  by  being  admitted  into  Pans, 
dent  exaggerations.  Tho  whole  population,  in  the  time  of  Tumults  and  intrigues  still  coniinueil  until  the  entry  of 
Henri  111.,  is  estimated  to  have  been  200,n(i0  or  upwards.  tho  king  into  Paris  a few  months  after.  Tlie  city  sufTered 

In  the  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Paris  so  much  from  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  that  in  )653  it 
was  the  scene  of  several  vcmarkahle  event*.  [BaRTKo-  wa*  estimated  that  there  acre  in  Paris  40,000  pauper*. 
LOMXW.  Massacrr  OF  St.}  In  15B8  the  Parisians,  who  had  In  the  long  reign  of  Ix>ui*  XIV.  (1643-1715)  Paris  was 
erobrac^  ibe  parlv  of  the  League,  barricaded  the  streets  greatly  extended  and  improverl.  A great  number  of  religi- 
with  chains,  with  tho  paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  occasion,  uus  and  charitable  establishments  were  founded,  and  new 
and  with  casks  of  earth ; and  manning  the  barricades  with  churches  and  chapels  built.  Among  tho  more  remarkable 
musquuteers,  defeated  tho  troops  (to  tho  numhor  of  6000)  j of  the  charitable  inslilutiona  wore  the  immense  workhouse, 
which  Henri  III.  bad  brought  into  the  city,  llenn  quitted  | called  L’Hupital  General  or  La  Salp^tri^re  (established 
Pari*  next  daj^ and  the  city  came  entirely  into  tho  power  of  | a.d.  1656),  and  its  dependency,  tho  BicStre  [Bicetre],  and 
the  League,  ^is  revolt  i*  known  in  history  os  *lhe  day  of  the  hospital  or  asylum  for  old  soldiers,  known  as  ilic  Hotel 
the  barricades.'  des  Invalides.  Louis  made  considerable  alterations  in  thu 

Upon  tho  assassination  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  (December,  Louvre,  completed  the  building  of  tho  Tuileries.  laid  out 
1588),  the  Parisians  broke  oat  into  a fresh  revolt:  the  duke  anew  the  gardens  of  that  palaco,  and  furmcfl  the  public 
of  Aumale  was  chosen  governor,  and  tlie  direction  of  affairs  walk  or  garden  of  tho  Champs  Rlys^vs.  and  the  places  or 
was  aunmed  by  a committee  of  the  l,eaguc,  desitinated  *r|uarea  of  Vondfime,  of  Les  Victoires.  and  of  I^o  Carrousel. 

* the  Council  of  Sixteen.’  Honri  HI.,  who  had  effected  a The  triumphal  arches  or  gales  of  St.  Deni*  and  Su  Marun 
reconciliation  with  Henri  of  Navarre,  chief  of  the  Huguc-  and  many  fountains  were  also  erecteil  at  thistime;  thuubM^r- 
not  party,  advanced  to  besiege  Pari*,  which  was  now  under  vatory  and  several  thuatre*  were  built,  and  tho  Pont 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  of  the  rour-  and  Pont  de  Graromont  (the  last  connecting  tlie  isiu  Lou- 
dered  Guides:  but  the  assassination  of  Henri  III.  at  $t.  vierwiih  the  northern  bank  of  the  river)  were  constructed. 
Cloud  (August  20,  1589)  arrested  his  purpose.  Tho  siege  The  old  and  now  ddapklaled  fortifications  on  tlie  north  side 
was  formed  on  the  31st  of  the  following  October,  by  his  sue-  of  the  Seine  were  demolished,  and  the  present  line  of  the 
oeeeor  Hoar!  of  Navarro,  now  Henri  IV.  The  suburb  of  boulevsrds  in  that  part  of  Parts  wa*  furme<l:  new  sirccu 
Sl  Germain  was  plundered,  but  the  siege  was  raised  soon  wero  laid  out,  and  quays  made  along  tbe  banks  of  thu 
afUrwarda,  and  the  king  retired  with  hi*  array.  In  tho  fid-  river:  the  police  of  the  city  expcricnceil  several  imprne- 
bwing  May()590)  the  siege  was  renewed,  the  suburbs  were  ments,  tho  streets  were  liglited,  tliough  in  a mi*crably  in- 
all  taken  in  one  night,  and  lire  gates  were  strictly  blockaded,  eilicicnt  manner,  and  tho  cluan)ine.ss  of  the  city  was  soine- 
Ttie  effect  of  this  meaaure  on  a population  so  vast  was  truly  what  attciuled  to.  The  population  of  Pari*,  at  the  cIoao  of 
druHtlful.  The  most  loathsome  articled  were  consumed  fur  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wo.*  fast  approaching  half  a miK 
focxl ; numbers  perished,  and  parts  of  the  city  were  almost  lion. 

reduced  to  solitude.  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed  The  lung  reign  of  Txiuis  XV.  (a.d.  17I5-'1774)  and  (he 
3000  of  the  poorer  close  to  pass  out  of  the  place,  and  repeat-  earlier  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.  (a.d.  1774- 1792)  fur- 
edly  admitted  supplieaof  provisions  to  enter.  The  approach  nisli  few  local  incidents.  Tho  dislros*  caused  by  the  finan- 
of  a Spanish  force  under  tho  duke  of  Parma  obliged  him  to  rial  projects  of  Law  (a.d.  1720)  orcasionetl  some  tumults, 
raise  the  siege  (August  30) ; and  lie  did  not  obtain  posses-  The  years  1727-31  were  marked  by  the  extraordinary 
sion  of  his  capital  till  March,  1594,  and  then  only  by  bribing  scenes  of  fanaticism  which  first  occurred  at  the  tumb 
tho  governor  (tho  duke  of  Bnssac)  and  other  influential  Paris,  a Jansenist  clergyman.  [Jansenists.]  In  1775  (lio 
persons.  bakers’  shope  were  plundered  by  a mob  excit«.^  by  the  dcar- 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Paris  received  many  improve-  nes*  of  corn, 
monts.  Tlio  Pont  Ncuf,  which  ha<l  been  commenced  in  the  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to 
reign  of  Henri  11!.,  was  completed  by  Henri  IV.,  and  thu  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  received  considerable 
two  westernmost  of  llie  island*  in  the  Seme  were  united  to  acoe^^iiin*  both  to  its  extent  and  the  number  of  its  public 
that  of  La  Citi.  All  tho  bridget,  except  the  Pont  Nouf,  buildings.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  continued  to  in- 
Were  at  this  time  liiuid  with  bouses  la  reisect  of  cleanli-  crcaae*  the  church  of  9le.Gioevieve(the  Puntheoauf  tUa 
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rvTolutionsrr  period),  the  HAtcl  des  Monnoles  (or  Mint), 
and  the  Ecole  Xlilitairo  (Military  School)  were  built ; war* 
ket-plaees  and  houses  in  eonstderablo  number  were  funned ; 
fountains  and  theatres  erected ; a line  of  boulevards  formed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  the  Petit  Pont,  which  united 
the  Citi  with  the  south  bank  of  the  rivor,  rebuilt;  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  laid  out;  and  the  erection  of  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  commenced.  Paris  was  aUo  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  comprehending  a much  larger  area  than  any  previous 
ondueure,  and  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  the  octrois,  or  local 
taxes. 

'I'he  local  historv  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  in  fact 
the  history  of  the  kovolution  itself,  of  which  it  was  theprin* 
oipal  scene.  In  1769  (July  14)  the  Bastille  was  taken  and 
demolished  by  the  Parisians.  In  October  of  Iho  same  year 
tlie  king  was  bruui^ht  from  Versailles  to  Paris  by  the  Pa- 
risian mob,  wbo  had  gone  to  Versailles.  On  the  attempt  of 
the  king  to  quit  Franco  (21st  June,  1701)  some  rioting  took 
place,  and  in  tire  early  part  of  1792  fresh  comniolions  oc- 
curred. On  the  20th  Juno  the  Tuilerios  were  aitai-kod  by 
the  tiopuince,  and  the  Uvea  of  the  royal  family  endangcreil ; 
on  the  loth  August  that  palace  was  again  attack^,  and 
the  king's  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it  were  slaughterol ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  mob  broke  into  the  vuri- 
uus  prisons  and  Tnas'<acrcd  thuso  confined  in  them.  The 
king  was  deposed,  ond  the  I^egislalive  Assembly  gave  place 
to  the  Cunvontion.'in  which  iho  more  violent  of  the  revolu« 
lionists  gradually  obtained  the  ascendency. 

The  guillotine  was  erected  in  the  Place  or  Square  of 
Louis  XV..  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilcries  and  the 
Champs  Elys^.  and  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
victims  (21st  January,  1793X  In  June  the  Girondist  party 
in  the  Convention  was  overthrown,  and  the  faction  of  the 
Mountain  became  supreme.  The  clubs,  especially  that  of 
the  Jaoobins,  the  commune  of  Paris,  a self-elected  munici- 
pal body,  and  the  ooniniitluos  of  the  Convention,  were  (he 
scenes  in  which  the  violence  of  the  popular  party  was 
shown.  ‘The  reign  of  terror  ’ now  commenced ; executions 
took  place  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.:  Charlotte  Corday, 
the  assassin  of  Marat,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Brissot, 
Vergniaiicl,  and  others,  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
Girondist  party  in  the  Convention.  Egalit^,  e.x-duko  of  Or- 
leans, Danton  and  (Jaraille  Desmoulins,  Mountaineers 
themselves,  Madame  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
numerous  others  perished.  The  victims  at  one  time 
amounted  to  fU<y  or  sixty  a-day,  and  occasionally  exceeded 
that  number.  The  ground  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
for  hours  after  the  executions  wet  with  blood.  The  guillo- 
tine was  shifted  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  tfao  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  and  from  thcnco  to  the  Place  du  Trone,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
back  to  the  Place  Lcuu  XV.  for  tho  execution  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Ilia  associates  (26lh  July,  1794X  which  put  an 
end  to  ‘ live  reign  of  terror.’  Tho  Convention,  freed  from 
the  tyranny  which  Robospierro  had  establish«<l,  restricted 
the  power  of  thu  terrible  committees,  abolished  tlie  commune 
of  Paris,  ond  reduced  the  clubs  to  subordination.  Tho  Poly- 
tcohnie  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
owe  their  usiablishment  to  the  Convention.  Inl795  the  Pari- 
sian rabblo  rose  ro|>eatedly  against  the  government,  but  were 
put  down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  forty-eight  ‘ sections,’ 
or  wards,  into  which  Paris  had  bueii  divided.  In  October, 
1792,  this  armed  force  itself  rose  against  the  Convention, 
but  w*as  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  tlie  lino  at 
Paris,  curomaixled  nominally  by  Barras,  but  really  by  Bo- 
naparte. Tho  govumment  of  France  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  legislative  councils  and  the  executive 
directory.  In  February,  1796,  a new  municipal  government 
was  given  to  Paris,  or  rather  twelve  govcnitnents,  one  to 
each  of  twelve  diatriots  into  which  it  had  been  divided. 
Tho  yoer  1799  was  marked  by  anoiber  tumultuous  revolu- 
tion effected  by  Bonaparte,  with  the  aid  of  the  military'  offi- 
cers and  of  a party  both  in  the  executive  directory  and  the 
two  legislative  bodies.  Bonaparte,  successively  first  consul 
and  emperor,  became  the  virtual  head  of  tho  nation,  and 
under  hii  vigorous  and  able  government  Paris  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  quiet  till  the  year  1614.  Under  the 
government  of  Buonaparte,  Paris  was  greatly  improved. 

Paris  was  taken  30ih  of  March,  1614,  by  the  allied  forces 
under  llio  command  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  was 
accompanied  by  tho  allied  sovereigns.  A gutlaiit  dofenco 
was  made  by  the  troopa  of  the  line  in  garrison,  supported 


by  the  national  guard,  and  tho  aludenU  of  the  Polytechnie 
and  Veterinary  Schools.  The  outhorities  in  command  in 
the  city  capitulaltMl,  and  on  the  Slit  tho  allied  aovereigna 
and  their  troops  entered,  amidst  every  murk  of  welcome  by 
the  peoplu.  Napoleon  was  dethroned  ami  the  Bourbons 
restored.  Next  year  Napuloon  returned  (20th  March),  and 
was  received  by  (he  military  at  Paris  witli  general  joy,  but 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  the  slli^  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  under  Wellington  uud  Blucher,  before  the 
city.  Tho  troops  in  garrison  amounted  to  40.U00  or  59,000, 
besides  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who  entered  into  a 
convention  (3rd  July)  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  behind  the 
Loire.  On  tho  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVllI.  ro-enlered  Paris, 
and  the  Bourbon  govcrimient  was  restored.  A long  in- 
terval of  tronquillitv  followed,  but  in  November.  1627,  on  tbe 
cloctiun  of  liberal  deputies  at  l^ris,  considerable  riots  took 
place;  barricades  wore  forraerl,  which  were  taken  and  over- 
thrown by  Iho  gendarmerie  and  troops  of  the  line.  In  16.30 
came  the  Revolution  of  the  t)ircedays(27lh,  26th,  and  29tb' 
of  July,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  esta- 
blished that  of  Orl^ns.  In  this  memorable  struggle  above 
tour  thousand  barricades  were  formed,  and  the  relaying  of 
the  naveraent  torn  un  for  this  purpose  cost  250,009  francs, 
or  above  19,000/.  (Jf  tho  Parisians,  788  were  killed  and 
about  4.100  wounded.  The  troops  and  gendarmerie  appear 
Co  have  lost  about  75  kilted  and  300  wounded  They  were 
commanded  by  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Raguia. 

In  Octolier,  1639,  a mob  arose  to  deraaird  the  death  of  the 
ex-ministers  (Polignac  and  his  associates)  then  on  their  trial, 
but  it  was  putdown  without  difficulty.  In  December,  fresh 
troubles  were  excited  by  the  sentence  on  the  ex-ministers 
Hot  being  capital,  but  these  also  wore  easily  repressed. 
In  18.32,  on  occasion  of  the  funcx'al  of  General  Lamarque 
(5th  Juno),  tho  republican  party  made  a more  serious  at- 
tempt at  insurrection.  Baivicades  were  raised,  and  the  in- 
Burgen  Is  mastered  by  force  or  art  several  of  the  smaller  posts 
of  the  military,  but  tho  troops  of  the  line  and  tbe  national 
guard  weru  too  strong  for  them,  especially  as  tho  bulk  of  tbe 
citizens  did  not  sympathise  with  tho  rioters.  Since  that 
period  Pans  hat  been  several  times  troubled  by  commotions, 
though  of  small  im|K>rtance,  and  by  repeated  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  king. 

Tho  limits  of  Paris  are  deffned  by  the  wall  erected  (for 
fiscal  purposes)  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.;  the  outline 
thus  formed,  though  broken  by  many  irregularities,  approxi- 
mates to  an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter,  from  west- 
north-west  to  esst-soulb-cast,  about  5 miles,  and  its  shorter 
diameter  3|  miles.  Tho  included  area  is  about  6500  acres, 
or  13^  square  miles.  Tbe  number  of  barriers  or  entrances 
through  this  wall  was  60  in  1825,  but  several  have  been 
wallod  up,  and  in  1630  they  were  reduced  to  59.  dhriiariH 
t/z  Hiatoricat  Scenaa.)  kiost  of  these  ‘ barriers’  have  (oil- 
houses  attached  to  them,  at  which  the  octrois,  or  local  duties 
on  goods  entoriiig  the  capital,  are  levied.  * Round  the  wall 
of  Paris,  on  the  outer  side,  is  a road,  planted  with  fine  rows 
of  trees, forming  what  is  termed  the  ‘boulevards  e.xt^rieurs,* 
or  outer  boulevards.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  and  of  its  ac- 
companying boulevards  is  rather  more  than  15  miles.  This 
circuit  is  skirted  nearly  on  all  aides  by  heights,  so  that  the 
site  of  the  city  is  a natural  hollow. 

The  present  enclosure  of  tho  city  walls  comprehends 
several  portions,  which,  as  being  without  tbe  walls  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIV.,  were  designated  faubourgs,  or 
suburbs,  and  which  still  retain  tliat  name.  Some  villages, 
fonnerly  distinct,  but  which  hod  acquired,  by  the  gradual 
extension  of  tbe  city,  tho  character  of  suburbs,  are  also  com- 
prehended within  the  present  boundary,  and  give  name  to 

(larticular  quarters.  Of  these  suburbs  and  quarters  tbe  fol- 
owing  are  the  prinotpal:— On  tho  west,  Chaillot,  adjacent 
to  the  Champs  Elys6es ; on  the  north-west,  tbe  Faubourg 
St.  Honori^  and  (be  Faubourg  du  Roule;  on  tlie  north,  tbe 
Chauss^  d’Antin  (one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regu- 
larly built  quarters  in  Pans),  tbe  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
the  Faubourg  PoL«sonni(lre,  the  Faubourg  St  Denis,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Martiti ; on  the  north-east,  tho  Faubourg 
du  Temple;  on  the  east,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine:  all 
these  are  on  tlie  right  or  north  bank  ^ tho  Seine.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  in  tbe  south-east  part  of  the  city,  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  Victor;  on  tbe  south  part  are  the  Faubourn 
St.  Marcel,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Micuel ; and  in  tho  sonth- 
we>t  are  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  (ho  quarter  of  Grot 
Caillou.  The  character  of  suburbs  now  more  properly  be- 
longs to  tbe  villages  and  hamlets  wbioh  lurruund  Paiis  oh 
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the  outside  of  the  wall,  such  as  Psssy  (pop.  45G5).  on  the 
cast  ; Montmartre  (pop.  463U)  and  La  VillutteCpop.  4999),  on 
the  north;  Belleville  (pop.  8179J.  Menilmontant,  and  Cha- 
ronne,  on  tho  cast;  Montrou{tc  (pop.  3947),  on  the  south  ; 
Vau^irard  (pop.  6695)  and  Grenellu  (pop.  1G47),  on  the 
south-west.  The  population  of  these  villages  is  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

Tho  Seine  posses  through  Paris  in  its  course  from  the 
south-east  to  the  west  side  of  the  enclosure,  dividing  tho 
city  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  north  nido  of  the 
river  being  by  far  the  larger.  In  the  river  are  three 
islands;  there  were  originally  five,  but  the  two  westemniosl 
have  been  united,  as  already  noticed,  to  tho  adjacent  island 
of  La  Cii(*.  Tho  island  of  1a  Cil^,  ond  that  of  Notre  Dume, 
now  St.  Louis,  are  occupied  by  buildings;  tho  remaining 
and  easternmost  island,  that  of  Louvier.  is  occupied  as  a 
depfit  for  flro-wood.  Thu  banks  of  the  river  and  of  ibe 
islands  of  La  Ci(£  and  St  Louis  are  (with  one  slight  in- 
terruption) occupied  by  stone  quays,  furnished  with  para- 
pets. and  forming  broad  and  continuous  lines  of  street,  with 
stono  stairs  at  different  parts.  Tbero  are  at  different  inter- 
vals wharfs  or  places  for  landing  goods,  termed  the 
French ‘ports,’  i ho  river  is  crosiod  by  numerous  bridges, 
connecting  the  banka  with  each  other,  or  with  the  islands, 
or  the  islands  one  with  another.  ThcbO  bridges  arc  of  vari- 
ous materials ; one  is  of  wood;  tho  others  are  of  wood  and 
iron,  stone  and  iron,  or  stone,  or  they  are  chain  bridges. 

The  Pont  Neuf,  which  crosses  the  two  arms  of  the  Seine 
with  the  inlermcdiatu  portion  of  the  i»lu  of  La  Gild,  scarcely 
exceeds  tho  new  London  bridge  or  the  Southwark  bridge  in 
length,  and  falls  considerably  sliort  of  Waterloo  or  West- 
roiuster:  the  other  bridges  ore  scarcely  half  the  length  of 
the  Pont  Neuf. 

Tho  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest, 
has  narrow  ana  crooked  streets,  skirted  with  tall  gloomy- 
louking  houses,  chicliy  built  of  stone.  Tho  outer  parts  of 
Uie  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  The  greater  part  of  the 
streets  have  no  foiit-pavcmcnt ; and  instead  of  a kennel  on 
each  side,  with  a raised  causeway  between  Ihetii,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  only  one  kennel,  in  the  middle  of  tho  street. 
In  lighting,  as  well  as  in  cleanliness,  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
far  behind  those  of  London.  Great  improvements  have 
however  been  made  of  late  years;  many  ‘passages’  have 
been  o|>cned.  paved  with  Hag  stones,  fur  pedestrians  only ; 
Some  of  tho  more  modern  streets  are  provided  with  ‘trot- 
toirs,’or  foot  pavemenis,  and  ‘troUuirs’  have  boon  gradually 
extending  in  those  of  the  older  streets  whieh  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  them.  Some  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas;  but  the  common  mode  of  lighting  is  by  lamps,  sup- 
ported on  ropes  swung  across  the  street,  between  the  op- 
posite houses.  The  traulevards  (sometimes  distinguished 
as  the  boulevards  intf'rieurs)  are  a line  of  streets,  forming  a 
circuit  of  smaller  extent  than  the  city  wall.  They  indicate, 
on  tho  north  of  the  river,  the  line  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches 
demolished  and  filled  up  by  Louis  XIV. ; on  the  south  side 
they  are  of  later  dale,  and  take  a wider  circuit  than  the 
antiont  walls.  They  are  planted  throughout  with  alleys 
of  trees,  and  the  northern  boulevards  are  the  gayest  tho- 
roughfares in  Paris. 

Tlic  largest  of  the  places  or  squares  is  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  or  La  Concorde;  the  other  principal  places  ore  tho 
Place  V'enddme,  the  Place  des  Victoirvs  and  the  Plucu  du 
Trfino  (both  circular),  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Place 
Royale.  These  'places’  aro  not  commonly  occupied  by 
gardens,  liko  the  squares  of  London ; but  some  of  them  arc 
adorned  with  columns,  statue^  fountains,  or  other  decora- 
tions. There  ai'e  several  public  gardens  and  walks,  as  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilerios,  liie  Luxembourg,  and  the  Pulais 
Roval;  the  Champs  Elys^  (Elysian  Fields),  the  Avenue 
do  Ncuilly,  and  the  numerous  avenues  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ecule  Militaire,  which  aro  streets  or  roads  lined  with 
alleys  of  trees,  liko  the  boulevards.  The  Cliamp  du  Mars  is 
a very  large  enclosure,  attached  to  the  Ecolu  Nlililaire,  and 
used  fur  reviews ; the  EspUnado  des  InvuUdcs  is  a garden 
or  pleasure-ground  extending  from  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs 
to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

/IrcAiVcc/ure.— Philippe  Auguste  during  his  long  reign 
(1 18U- 1'.^2.3)  did  much  for  improving  and  fortifying  Pans: 
he  enlarged  the  old  cliAluau  uf  the  Louvre,  first  founded 
by  Daguberl  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
rebuilt  by  l.uuis  lo  Grus  about  1110.  Yet  excepting  Notre 
]>amu  (commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  whose  portal  or  west  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 


completed  in  tho  time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  although  other 
portions  are  of  later  date),  and  one  or  two  other  eccloaias- 
lical  structures,  there  is  liille  even  in  tho  older  parts  of  tl»e 
city  of  earlier  dale  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515- 
1547). 

Of  Paris  at  the  closo  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  archi- 
tectural physiognomy  U graphically  skctchwl  by  Victor 
Hugo,  in  that  chapter  of  his  ' Nutre  Daroo’  which  is  enti- 
tled ‘ Paris  A vol  di'oiscau.’  Francis  I.  caused  the  antient 
I.uuvre  to  be  demolished  and  a new  palace  begun  from  the 
designs  of  Pierre  Lescot,  of  w hose  work  there  is  nuw  remain- 
ing that  portion  of  the  interior  court  which  has  been  named 
the  Old  Louvre,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vast  ad- 
ditions made  by  Louis  XIV.  Still,  although  many  of  the 
older  parts  of  tho  city  date  from  tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  hardly  before  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
that  Paris  generally  began  to  show  itsclfat  all  in  its  present 
stale.  The  Revolution  caused  the  destruction  or  suppres- 
sion of  many  churches  and  convents,  some  of  which  have 
sinro  boon  cunverted  to  secular  uses.  Policy  as  well  as 
ambition  prompted  Napoleon  to  endeavour  to  efface  all 
traces  of  the  revolutionary  period ; and  most  certainly  Paris 
is  greatly  indebted  to  bun  not  only  for  many  embellish- 
ments and  arcliilecturnl  monuments,  but  more  especially 
for  extensive  plans  of  general  iiuproveroent,  ami  many 
works  of  public  utility.  The  erection  of  spacious  and  con- 
venient covered  markets,  of  public  abattoirs,  or  slaughter- 
houses, of  several  new  bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  fiAecn 
additional  public  fountains,  besides  the  furmation  of  tire 
Canal  de  POureq,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlt«  capital 
more  abundantly  with  water,  arc  among  the  useful  works  of 
his  reign.  Again,  the  clearing  the  quays  along  both  banks 
of  the  river  from  many  erections  that  disfigured  and  ob- 
structed them;  tho  opening  the  noble  avenue  of  Uie  Rue 
Castiglione  into  the  Place  Venddme;  the  Rue  Rivoh,  &c., 
together  with  the  inlruduclion  of  iroUoirs  or  foot-pavements, 
were  of  very  great  public  utility.  Tho  architectural  pro- 
jects first  cummonced  by  Napoleon  hate  been  since  earned 
on  with  more  or  less  vigour  and  spirit,  and  the  leign  of 
Louis  Philippe  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  that 
reapert.  The  completion  of  (be  Maocleine  and  the  Arc  de 
I'Etoile,  of  the  Eculo  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Hotel  de  la 
(^uai  d'Oniay,  the  erection  of  several  new  churches,  and 
tho  extensive  works  now  in  progress  both  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  new  halls  and  museums 
of  tho  Louvre,  and  many  other  public  works,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  encouragement  given  to  art  by  the  present 
king  of  the  French.  Private  enterprise  has  also  done  much 
of  IbIu  years  both  for  the  embellishment  and  improvement 
of  the  capital;  and  a vast  number  of  handsome  private 
bouses  liavc  been  erected,  in  some  places  forming  almost 
entirely  new  districts,  and  a new  branch  of  architecture 
am)  decoration  has  been  displayed  m caf^s  and  shops, 
many  of  which  arc  fitted  up  in  tho  most  sumptuous 
manner.  In  some  of  them  not  only  gilding  but  colouring  is 
extensively  employed,  and  occAsionally  with  much  taste ; 
nor  are  paintings  in  the  Pompeian  style,  with  figures  or 
allegorical  subjects,  by  any  means  uncommon.  The  nu- 
merous Passages,  or  covered  avenues  of  shops,  similar  to  Uie 
Luwthcr  Arcade  in  London,  may  likewise  bo  reckoued 
among  tho  tuodem  improvements  of  the  French  capital ; 
of  which  the  Passage  Colbert  and  one  or  two  others  |>os>eiia 
considerable  architectural  beauty. 

Before  making  a few  remarks  on  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  Paris,  wc  shall  brielly  point  out  some  of  the 
leading  cbaraclerutics  of  the  French  capital  as  compared 
with  our  own.  The  Tliamcs  at  London  is  a nobler 
rivor  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  its  bridges,  though  not 
so  numerous,  are  greatly  su]>erior  to  those  aoroisH  the  latter 
river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quays  along  both  banks 
of  llio  Seine,  lined  in  many  parts  by  stalely  ranges  uf 
buildings,  give  Paris  in  that  rei>|icct  a decided  superiority, 
the  Tliamea  being  quite  blocked  with  warebuuses,  coal- 
wharfs,  ^c.,  in  such  manner  that  the  view  fi-um  any  of  tue 
bridges  presents  only  a confused  mosa  of  mean  or  ugly 
erecliuus,  and  even  the  terrace  and  river  front  of  Soiuet  set- 
house  produce  comparatively  little  effect.  Fountains,  though 
it  must  bcadmiitnl  that  must  of  them  aro  too  {ioor  lu  be  called 
einl>ellisbmcnts,  are  features  unknown  to  London,  as  are  like- 
wise the  Buulovanls  ond  the  Barviers  of  the  French  capu.nl. 
These  last,  about  sixty  in  number,  were  erected  beiwcvu  tlio 
joars  1 783-9,  afier  Ibe  designs  of  Ledoux.  Several  uf  thu»e 
structures  exhibit  much  originality,  aud  pictuicsqucneaa 
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m their  ensemble,  but  they  also  betray  great  want  of  study 
in  regard  to  finish  and  dclaiL  One  of  the  most  s:riking 
of  ibcm,  tho  Rarriire  St.  Martin  (now  convened  into  a 
barrack  or  guard-house)  is  a square  of  about  9li  feet,  with 
an  octastyle  portico  of  st^uaro  columns  on  each  of  its  four 
fronts;  and  above  this  rises  a large  circular  ma'S  72  feet  in 
<Uaineter,  surrounded  below  by  an  open  arc-ade  of  twenty 
arches  (resting  upon  coupled  columns),  and  as  many  mez* 
canine  windows  over  them.  Pleasing  as  this  architectural 
niiM  is  on  account  of  its  variety,  it  will  not  bear  critical 
examination.  This  and  one  or  two  other  barri^res  are  given 
in  Loj^rand  and  Landon's  ' Description  do  Paris  et  de  ses 
KdiHces.'  which,  though  it  has  some  defects,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  convenient  architectural  manual. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  they  have  undergone  at 
(lifTerent  litnes,  and  of  various  architects  having  been  em- 
uloyvd  upon  them,  the  history  of  some  of  the  buildings  of 
Pacts  is  rendered  very  norploxud;  nor  is  such  dilTiculty  less- 
ened by  the  repeated  changes  of  names ; for  instance,  what 
is  now  the  Pont  dcs  Invalides  was  at  first  called  the  Pont 
de  Jena,  &c.  In  some  rases  too  political  changes  have  led 
to  more  than  tho  mere  alteration  of  names.  Tho  coolly 
monumental  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  tho  Due  do  Bcrri 
WO.S  taken  down  again  after  the  July  revolution,  before  it 
was  actually  completed,  instead  of  being  converted  to  some 
otlier  purpose.  j 

Travellers  and  tourists  have  generally  despatched  the  ar- 
chitecture of  Paris  very  surnmarily  in  a few  random  remarks  ' 
on  the  more  commonly  known  buildings.  The  older  parts  of  | 
the  capital  are  almost  unknown  to  the  generality  of  thoso  . 
who  visit  if,  although  they  arc  well  worthy  of  being  explonnl  . 
by  the  artist  and  antiquary ; for  if  there  be  a great  amount  of  | 
ugliness  and  deformity,  there  is  aUo  abundance  of  the  pic- 
turesque, lofircihcr  with  no  little  variety.  In  this  latter 
respect  indeed  Paris  offers  many  singular  contrasts,  such  as 
tho  Rglise  de  la  Visitation,  or  the  Val  de  Groce,  and  the 
Cliapelle  Rxpiatoire;  the  Tuilerics,  and  the  portico  of  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputies ; or  the  Seo-Grecian  structure  of  the 
Madeleine;  in  short,  extravagant  licentiousness  of  taste, 
amounting  almost  to  barbarism  in  some  biuldiiigs,  and  i 
severity  amounting  to  pedantic  affectation  in  others.  Their  j 
admiration  of  the  classical  however  has  not  induced  modern 
French  architects  to  ailopt  the  Grecian  orders ; tho  small  | 
tetrastylc  portico  in  the  court  of  the  HOpital  de  la  Chanl6,  ' 
e.\ccutcd  by  Antoine  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is 
almost  the  only  example  of  Grecian  Doric.  It  is  there- 
fore the  Roman  style— for  tho  Corinthian  can  hardly  bo 
!-a:d  to  be  Greek  at  all — that  prevails  in  the  modern 
structure*  of  Paris.  We  sec  it  in  tho  Pantheon,  the 
Bourse,  and  the  Madeleine  ; and  if  columns  alone  be  allowed 
to  constitute  architecture,  the  second  of  those  buildings  may 
rank  much  higher  than  criticism  ran  possibly  place  it; 
since,  with  the  exception  of  the  columns,  it  is  not  even 
Roman  or  antique  at  all  in  character,  but  a formal  affec- 
tation, wherein,  instead  of  being  skilfully  blcndeil  together 
so  as  to  produce  consistency  of  style,  very  opposite  elements 
and  moiles  of  architecture  are  allowed  to  show  themselves. 

I'o  proceed  to  particular  buildings,  wc  begin  with  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  construction  of  which,  says 
Woods,  in  his  'Letters  of  an  Architect,*  ‘ may  be  consi- 
dered os  among  the  boldest  and  most  successful  existing 
in  Gothic  architecture.’  To  an  English  eye  however 
it  does  not  appear  tho  most  pleasing  specimen  of  that 
style;  the  western  front  indeed  is  even  disagreeably 
lumpish  and  heavy  in  its  general  form,  probably  m conse- 
quence of  the  design  not  having  been  completed,  since  wo 
may  presume  it  was  originally  intended  to  crown  tho  two 
towers  by  spires.  Tlicre  are  many  other  parts  too  which 
have  .evidently  never  been  Uniahed,  the  conxequenee  of . 
winch  is,  that  there  is  a dtnugrcuable  contrast  between  the  ' 
elaborate  richness  of  some  features  in  the  budding  and  the  j 
bareneis  of  tho  rest.  For  a detailed  description  of  the  | 
whole  edifice  vve  must  refer  to  that  given  by  Air.  T.  Moule,  ' 
inAVinkles'  '(Continental  Cathedrals,’  limiting  ourselves 
hero  to  a few  particulars  of  its  plan  and  dimensions.  The  . 
extreme  length  externally  is  442  feet;  da  breadth  IC2;  , 
brea^hh  of  nave  42,  length  of  do.  to  transept  ISfi.  transept  i 
125,  width  of  front  134,  ond  height  of  towers  235  feet.  The  : 
plan  is  divided  into  a nave  and  four  aisles,  besides  a range 
of  seven  chapels  on  each  side  between  the  external  but- 
tresies  ; cimsi^uently  the  projection  of  the  transept,  or  form  ' 
of  the  crufis,  docs  nut  show  itself  at  all  in  the  lower  part  of  . 
the  building.  Still,  notwithstanding  its  greater  maunilude, 
P.  C.,  No.  »07l. 


j the  interior  is  frequently  estimated  by  English  travellers  u 
‘ being  much  less  than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  because  they  judge  chiefly  from  thu  effect  of  the 
, naves  in  the  respective  buildings.*  In  the  richness  of  plan 
I produced  by  the  additional  aisles  and  chapels  connected 
! with  them,  the  mteriur  of  Notre  Dome  must  be  allowed  to 
I surpass  (he  Abbey,  but  the  latter  is  superior  in  point  of 
style,  wbilo  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  has  no  parallel  in  tho 
French  capital.  During  tho  Revolution,  Notre  Dama 
suffered  con>^iderablo  injuries,  which  have  since  been  re- 
paired under  the  direction  of  M.  Goddc,  the  architect  now 
employed  on  the  HOtcl  de  Ville. 
j If  our  Westminster  Abbey  has  a rival  in  Notre  Dame, 

I the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  St  Paul’s,  since  Ste.  G^ne- 
vi^  e.  or  (be  Pantheon,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  latter, 
although  a work  of  great  merit ; of  iiiflnitely  more.  In  fact, 

I tlian  a mcxlern  French  writer  (Victor  Huso)  has  allowed. 

I Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  an  able  arcliitectural  writer 
, (Woods),  who  says  ‘ It  is  certainly  a beautiful  edifice,  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much  grace  and 
elegance  in  the  outline,  but  there  are  also  many  defects.* 

, Compared  with  the  church  of  (he  Invalides  the  exterior  pre- 
sents a totally  different  style  of  design,  and  one  marked  by 
grandeur  and  simplicity.  Instead  of  two  small  orders  so  dia- 
poeed  as  to  create  confusion,  a single  large  one,  whose 
columns  are  sixty  foet  high,  forms  a Corinllnan  bexastvle 
crowned  by  a pediment  filled  with  sculpture ; there  are  how- 
ever twelve  other  columns,  besides  four  attached  ones,  for 
the  arrangement  of  which,  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe, 
we  refer  to  Portico.  The  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  whole  building,  of  which  it  constitutes  almost  tho  sole 
decoration,  there  being  no  windows,  as  the  interior  is  lighted 
by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semicircular  windows  above  the 
internal  colonnades,  which  are  not  visible  externally.  Hence 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  look  loo 
plain  and  bore  in  comparison  with  the  portico -and  dome; 
yet  although  somewhat  more  of  embellishment  would  be  an 
improvement,  tho  absence  of  windows  and  tho  extent  of 
unbroken  surface  give  by  contrast  additional  value  and 
relief  to  tho  two  orincipal  features.  The  lower  part  of  the 
dome  is  encircled  by  a C^orinthian  peristyle  of  thirty-two 
columns  36  feet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podium,  or  stylobate. 
The  interior  is  a Greek  cross  in  plan,  the  length  from  oast 
to  west  being  2'i5  feet,  that  of  the  transept  262,  and  the 
breadth  uniform,  namely,  101.  Instead  uf  pier-arches,  the 
aUIes  are  formed  by  insulated  (>)rinthun  columns  40  feet 
high,  tlurreby  producing  an  air  of  great  richness  and  light- 
ness. Tlie  dome  having  been  described  elsewhere,  and  a 
section  of  it  given,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  it  to  Domb, 
pages  68  and  70,  where  will  also  be  found  a notice  of  that 
of  the  Invalides.  The  total  length  of  the  Pantheon,  includ- 
ing the  portico,  is  352  feet. 

rite  new  church  of  tho  Madeleine,  if  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  first-mentioned  edifice,  in  others  falls  short 
of  It,  and  having  no  dome,  it  does  not,  like  that,  form  a con- 
spicuous object  from  a distance.  Extornaily,  it  is  merely 
tho  model  of  u Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  upon  a noblo 
scale,  and  so  far  a very  fine  piece  of  classical  architecture, 
perhaps  tho  roost  imposing  in  magnitude  and  tho  most 
chaste  in  character  ever  pr^uced  in  modern  times.t  Tho 
dimensions  are  328  feet  by  138  (those  of  the  Parthenon, 
only  228  by  lUO),  independently  of  the  projection  uf  tho 
flights  of  steps  at  each  end.  which  make  the  total  length  of 
the  base  or  substructure  4 28  feet ; the  stylobate,  on  whicli  the 
columns  are  raUod,  is  about  1.1  feet  high;  the  height  of  (ho 
columns  62;  that  of  the  entablature  nenr)yl4,and  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  1 16  feet. 
Tlicre  are  in  all  fifi) -two  columns;  therefore  as  the  porticos  are 
ociust)le,  there  arc  eight  at  each  end.  and  twenty  along  each 
side,  those  at  the  angles  being  reckoned  again.  The  door 
of  the  iKitilh  or  principal  entrance  is  32  feet  high  by  16 
wide,  and  is  of  bronze,  with  ten  panncls  sculptured  in  relief 
* In  tbp  F.tiglUh  oD«  ib«  width  (>rih*t  part  it  3H  tcfl.  ttid  ilt  'tmeth  to  tho 
iraat«]>t240:  «l»en-at  in  Iht  mhor  llM-y  tto  42  tod  ttlC;  nmw^uoatly  la  tho 
Tirtt  tho  tiruioriluaat  length  it  \err  much  gretter.  bc-idoi  which  that  offoci  !• 
ioctcMca  hy  • xrootoriiumbot  o<<llTi*k.a«Qrnrch^Domoly.  iwcItc  iatbo  att« 
ofthpAbbev.  while  there  arc  only  ua  inihJt  o(  Hama.  To  facilitate  com 

t>aiuuu  wehcre tobfuln  «omo  other  mMaarcmctiu  of  iho  Abbey;  rxtieno 
racth.  iaclodtii;  tleary  VM.'g  chai>e1, &.10  feet)  length  cf  chapel  110,  whlllio 
Oont  tiO,  Height  of  lowera.lorltKliug  ritiiMclaa.  ZK. 

t The  Tiiwo-ltall  at  lliimiagliain  may  ho  aa  an  latJaDee  of  an  ortoa 

•tyie  (teriptcral,  at  IroM  aa  far  aa  reffarrta  (he  (Hint  and  aVin,  for 

llie  niliunu*  mo  uot  cuniistHtl  itl  tbe  otHcf  end ; but  U ia  l>y  uu  m.-Mia  a happy 
appiicatten  uf  t<wh  au  arranKemeol,  the  rffeet  o{  the  roloanaile*  being  grratly 
impaired  by  the  large  aud  uiimenM*  wlsdcw*  wiihiu  Uiem.  ll«rsUte«  tbi»,  tli* 
urdet  la  ralard  uuibti  aoutid  atylubolo,  biiioa  a lofty  ruaucitoil  ba-ement  wilb 
archoU  lUwra  and  w iadow  a. 
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by  Triquctti^  with  subjucti  bearing  alluaion  to  theTenCom' 
oiaiuliucnta.  The  iiueriur  measures  35^  foot  by  53,  and 
fxuiaisls  of  three  compartmenu  in  length,  covered  by  as 
many  flat  domes,  through  which  thu  building  is  lighted, 
tliore  being  no  side  windows.  Tiie  roof  is  entirely  of  iron 
and  copper,  and  il  is  said  that  no  timber  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  any  ]uut  uf  the  building. 

The  Louvre,  which  lias  lung  ceased  to  be  a royal  habitation, 
though  one  of  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Euro)>e,  is 
nearly  aMuarc.of  576  feet  by  53t(,  enclosing  a court  394  feet 
square.  The  celebrated  cast  front  or  colonnade  is  in  a style 
of  simple  grandeur  almost  unpiecedcnied,  and  is  so  far  the 
very  reverse  of  the  Tuiluries.  The  fault  usually  alleged 
against  it  is  the  coupling  of  the  columns,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly contrary  to  the  practiceof  lbeamients,and  conse- 
quently open  to  ibc  censure  of  tbuse  who  are  guided  by  rules. 
Yet  tbe  cfTect  itself  is  by  no  means  unpleasing,  or  rather  a 
]>eculiar  species  of  richness  is  thus  produced.  Unfortunately 
tbe  basement  is  not  only  loo  high  and  too  plain  fur  the  order, 
w bicli  is  cxcccdinglv  rich,  but  tbe  sixe  of  the  windows  detracts 
considerably  from  tlmeflcctuf  the  columns,  w hile  their  form, 
which  IS  scgiuenlal-headi’d,  produces  an  ulTensive  discord  as 
to  style.  Another  striUing  defect  is  occasioned  by  the  break 
in  the  lower  part  uf  the  centre  division,  and  the  large  arch 
being  carried  up  above  the  level  of  the  basement;  which 
has  in  turn  occasioned  one  of  tbo  greatest  blemishes  as 
regards  the  order  itsedf,  namely,  tbe  excessive  widili  of  the 
central  interculumn  beneath  the  pediment,  which  is  much 
mure  than  double  any  of  the  others— so  wide  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  weakiieNS  and  poverty  of  columnialiun 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  especially  avoided:  so  far 
tbe  ccntie  cotnpartmcul  of  tho  south  front,  or  that  towards 
the  Seine,  is  in  uiflmtely  better  taste.  Tiic  great  gallery 
extends  from  tbe  Louvre  to  the  Tutlerics,  in  a line  of  more 
than  14U0  feet,  but  the  architectural  etTecl  is  by  no  means 
coinmenburpte  with  the  extent.  The  interior  of  the  Louvre 
has  undergone  repealed  changes  and  modiflcations,  and 
among  recent  ones  ure  the  newly  decorated  rooms,  eighteen 
in  number.  appru]iriatc<l  as  a museum  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, also  the  new  museum  of  Si«nisb  painters,  which  con- 
tains 4U5  pititurea  in  five  rooms. 

The  Luxembourg  Palace,  now  tho  Chamber  of  Peers, 
was  erected  by  Mar)  de’  Mcdici.  and  is  a good  specimen  of  its 
particular  slvlo  (the  rioreutme),  where  three  orders  are  in- 
troduced With  rusticated  columns  and  pilasters.  It  consists 
of  u ceiitre  and  two  wings,  winch  latter  are  connected  by  a 
screen  of  arcades,  in  cuntmuatiun  of  the  lower  order,  de- 
corated in  the  centre  with  a lofty  pavilion  or  vcatibule,  m 
three  orders,  and  coi'ered  by  a dome,  and  (bus  enclosing 
tho  court  (about  196  feet  by  33li)  from  the  street.  One  of 
the  must  splendid  features  of  the  interior  is  tbe  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the  ball  of  the  Peers,  executed  by  Pcrcicr 
and  Fontaine;  the  hall,  or  *charobre,’  itself  is  a semicirclu 
about  8u  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  columns. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  formerly  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
is  remarkable  for  thu  modern  farade  towards  the  river  and 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the 
building  is  336  feet,  I3C  of  which  furin  an  advancing  central 
mails  faced  by  a (mrinthian  portico  uf  twelve  columns, 
leading  up  to  which  is  an  ascent  of  steps,  ubout  15  feet 
high,  llanxud  by  pedestals  and  statues.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  is  only  a singlu  micrcolumn  in  depth,  this  portico 
makes  an  exceedingly  majestic  appearance,  which  is  not 
only  owing  to  its  unusual  extent,  and  the  richness  of  its 
cnlabhaure  and  sculpiurud  |>«dinicnt.  but  to  the  absence 
of  what  generally  mars  all  modern  pseudo-Grecian  designs. 
No  part  uf  llio  facade  is  cut  up  bv  upcrluies,  but  consists 
almost  entirely  of  ligblly  rusticaiud  surface,  witli  no  other 
decoration  than  parmels  filled  with  sculpture;  while  the 
doors  within  the  portico  occupy  only  the  alternate  inter- 
columns.  The  • ebambre,’  winch  is  behind  the  portico,  is 
►.milar  in  plan  to  that  of  the  Peers,  being  a semiciicle 
lighted  from  above,  and  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 

The  Hotel  des  Monnales.  or  Mint,  by  Antoine,  on  the 
Quai  Conti,  near  the  sonih  end  of  the  Pool  Neuf.  i»  a noble 
hiruciuie  of  I nUtiiil  a>.i>ecl,  ulihmigli  ceriainly  wiihout  any- 
llmig  characleri'lie  of  iis  particular  purpose.  It  has  two 
fioiiis  of  ncaily  the  same  exicnl,  376  fuk:*,,  ene  tuuui-ds 
tbe  the  other  in  tbe  Kuc  Gnfn^gand.  The  foiiuer 

IS  III  three  diuaions.  the  cealieuiiv  of  whnh  hait  an  Ionic 
order  of  six  columns  above  the  basement,  crowned  by  an 
attic,  against  which  arc  statues  over  the  columns  and  panncls 


between  tbera.  There  are  two  series  of  windows  in  tba 
height  of  tho  order,  and  twenty-seven  on  a floor.  The 
whole  is  marked  by  great  nobleness  and  simplicity,  and  it 
comparatively  pure  m taste. 

Although  without  much  architectural  beauty,  tbe  Halle 
aux  Bl6s,  or  C^rn-market,  merits  notice  for  its  convenience 
and  agreeable  effect  of  plan.  It  is  a rotunda  whose  exter- 
nal diameter  is  235  feet,  containing  within  a circular  arcade 
of  twenty-flve  arches,  leaving  a clear  central  space,  137  feet 
in  diameter,  which  wts  originally  an  o|>cn  court,  but  vaa 
afterwards  covered  in  by  a limber  dome,  pierced  with  rayoits. 
or  oblong  lights,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  archee 
below.  This  dome  having  been  deetroyed  by  fire,  the  pre- 
sent dome  was  afterwards  constructed  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  different  also  in  design,  there  being  now  only  a single 
skylight  in  the  centre,  similar  to  the  opening  in  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.* 

The  Bourse  is  an  insulated  building  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a large  square  or  place.  Tbe  form  is  a parallelogram, 
measuring  164  feel  by  334,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
Ck>niitbiaii  peristyle  of  sixty-four  columns,  of  which  there 
are  fourteen  at  each  end,  besides  which  there  ore  two  others, 
viz.  behind  the  second  one  from  each  angle  of  the  west 
front,  the  portico  being  there  two  intercolumns  in  depth. 
The  columns  are  40  feet  high  and  raised  upon  a solid  stylo- 
bate of  10  feet,  and  the  extreme  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  attic,  or  podium  above  tbe  entablature,  is 
rather  more  than  68  feel.  As  far  as  mere  effect  of  coium- 
nialioo  goes,  this  structure  may  be  railed  classical,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  entitled  to  tbe  praise  which  has  bron  indis- 
, crituiiiBiuly  lavished  upon  it.  As  far  as  regards  the  general 
form,  il  is  that  of  a Greek  temple  stripped  of  iU  pediments ; 
consequently  not  only  is  a very  disagreeable  monotony  pro- 
duced, but.  except  the  ascent  at  the  ends,  there  is  no 
marked  iudicatkm  of  front,  each  side  being  perfectly  alike, 
and  it  further  appears  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  the 
building  should  he  perfectly  square.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  object  to  the  windows.  &c.  within  the  colonnades  being 
arched,  because  tbe  number  alone  of  those  openings  destroys 
the  repose  so  essential  to  architectural  dignity.  Like  the 
portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  London,  when  viewed  by 
moonlight,  so  that  the  columns  alone  show  themselves,  and 
all  that  U behind  them  is  veiled  by  obscurity,  tbe  Bourse  is 
seen  to  greatest  advantage.  According  to  the  first  design, 
which  had  the  same  number  of  columns,  tbe  order  was  to 
have  been  Ionic ; another  difference  is  that,  at  the  west  end 
at  least,  there  would  have  been  no  second  range  of  windows, 
but  a long  pannel  with  sculpture  and  circular  reliefs  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  lieu  of  such  windows.  The  interior  contains 
several  offices  and  other  apartraenta,and  a large  central  hall 
for  the  Exchauge — 108  foot  by  59  (exclusive  of  the  arcades 
or  galleries  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  both  floors),  and 
lighted  by  a central  skylight  in  the  vaulted  roof. 

J^ssmg  by  several  other  buildings,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  annexed  table,  we  must  nonce  three 
structures  of  a monumental  class,  which  eclipse  everything 
of  the  kind  in  our  own  metropolis— the  Colonne  Vend6me, 
the  Arc  del'Etode,  and  the  Colonne  de  JuilleL  The  first- 
mentioned  of  these  falls  far  short  of  the  monument  of  Lon- 
dcjn  m magnitude,  its  entire  height  being  only  133  feet, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  202.  It  is  indeed  only  a few  feet 
loftier  than  the  York  column,  and,  in  its  general  design, 
merely  a copy  of  that  of  Trajan;  but  then  it  is  a copy 
worthy  of  tbe  original,  the  shaft  being  entirely  covered 
with  bronze  reliefs,  the  work  of  thirty  different  artists,  who 
executed  them  under  the  direction  of  Denon.  The  pedestal 
is  likewise  highly  enriched,  and  it  is  this  assemblage  of 
sculpture  which  constitutes  the  inoril  and  effect  of  tbe  whole 
as  a work  of  art,  the  reliefs,  &c.  being  not  so  much  acces- 
sory decorations  to  the  column,  as  the  column  is  the  form 
adopted  for  dtspluyiiig  the  historical  sculpture.  Tho  follow- 
ing are  the  rcs|H:cUve  diameters  of  the  Monument,  York 
Column,  and  Colonne  Vendume— 15  foot,  llA.  7^in.,  and 
13fk.  lUiti.  In  1814  the  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon,  in  Roman 
costuino,  nimlelled  by  Cliaudet  and  cast  by  Mesne],  was 
Uken  down,  and  afturwtirds  recast  to  form  the  horse  of  the 
cqucalrian  statue  of  Henri  IV. ; but  a second  bronze  figure 
t'f  Na[>ulcon,  in  a mihUuy  dress,  designed  by  the  sculptor 
Suurre,  wa»  pul  up  July  2a.  1833:  it  is  13  feet  higb,  or 
obuut  a foot  and  a half  more  than  the  first. 

• n»i*  »p«elijui  •«.  »,  turroundeil  wide  jwitieo  of  arcadn.  •eem* 

U»  fdler  an  svcellent  ni(xl>  i S r .»■  K&ehaojce,  It  b«in|;  emy  way  wrrferatile  to 
• D open  cMtn  « jth  mrii'l)  •lu-Urrrd  walk*  afouod  II.  and  eapatfu  of  accua* 
iBudatluj  a freatrr  &umb«i  or  |wrMHU,  u>  propottiw  lo  It*  area. 
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The  Arc  de  VEtoile  is,  without  exception,  the  roost  gi* 
ganiic  work  of  its  kind  either  in  antient  or  modern  time«: 
nor  can  we  perhajfs  give  a bettor  general  idea  uf  its  colossal 
dimensions  than  bv  stating  that  eight  such  structures  as 
Temple  Bar,  Jj^ndon,  would  stand  within  the  great  arch, 
that  IS,  four  in  depth  and  as  many  above  them,  the  arch  of 
the  Etoilc  being  47fL  Idin.  wide,  96ft.  6in.  high,  and  73ft. 
in  depth.  This  structure  is  perfectly  insulated,  and  forms  a 
mass  whose  plan  is  147  feel  by  73,  and  its  height  162.  the 
effect  of  which  extraortlinary  dimensions  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  simplicity  of  form  and  its  solidity,  the  outline  being 
unbroken  by  columnsand  projecting  entablatures,  and  there 
being  only  a single  opening  on  each  side,  vir.  the  lai^e  arch  m 
the  direction  of  cast  and  west,  and  the  smaller  one  running 
transversely  through  the  plan  from  north  to  south:  the 
lieigbt  of  the  latter  is  GU  feel,  and  the  breadth  27^.  Tliore 
are  no  columns  or  pilastera,  and  the  architectural  forms  are 
exceedingly  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  prodigiously  rich : | 
the  entablature  is  23  feet  deep,  and  the  frieze  is  entirely 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  besides  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  cornice  are  carved,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  ar~ 
chivolts  and  imposts  of  the  arch.  An  unusual  degree  of  deco- 
ration is  also  bestowed  upon  parts  where  it  is  often  omitted 
altogether,  namely,  in  the  passages  through  the  strurtute, 
where  the  soSitsof  the  archivolts  and  the  vault  are  richly  pnn- 
nelled  and  coffered,  and  the  piers  formed  by  the  intersection  i 
of  lliesmoller  arch  are  covered  with  wreatlu  and  inscriptions.  ' 
If  it  were  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  this  monument  ' 
would  be  eminently  so  on  account  of  the  display  of  sculp- 
ture, thero  being  four  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  ono  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  in  the  east  aim  west  fronia,  the  height 
of  which,  including  their  pedestals,  is  upwards  of  56  feet,  and 


that  of  the  figures  themselves  about  20.  Corresponding 
with  these,  and  above  the  cornice  forming  the  iinpo$>t  to  (ho 
large  arch,  are  as  many  laige  bas  reliefs.  The  ottio  also 
has  a great  deal  of  sculpiurefl  ornament.  Within  the 
upper  part  and  attic  there  ia,  besides  some  other  rooms,  a 
spacious  hall,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 

The  Colonno  de  Juillet.  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, ill  coratnoraorntion  of  (he  second  Revolution,  is  some- 
what loftier  than  that  of  the  Place  Vend6mc,  but  similar 
in  character,  yet  different  in  construction,  thu  bronze' ex- 
terior of  the  shaft  consisting  of  twenty  cylindrical  bands 
or  rings,  not  attached  by  cramps,  but  fitted  into  ea<-K 
other  by  grooves.  The  capital  is  to  be  cast  in  one  mass,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  surmount  the  whole  by  a bronze  statue. 
Since  Alavoine's  death,  the  execution  ha.H  been  entrusted  to 
Lenoir  and  Due.  * 

UnderOnELisK  there  is  an  account  of  the  Luxor  obelisk, 
now  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  hi  Concorde. 
Among  other  embellishments  and  architectural  works, 
either  recently  completed  or  now  in  progress,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  quay  between  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  an  edidco  which 

fiartakcs  of  the  Renaissance  stylo,  and  in  front  of  which 
lave  been  erected  the  portal  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet  and 
that  of  Chfltcau  Gaillon.  There  are  also  several  other 
buildings,  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
speak  at  present ; for  instance,  the  extensive  alterations  of 
the  Hotel  do  Ville,  Palais  de  justice,  the  Gothic  church 
by  Gau,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  &e.,  as  some  time 
must  elapse  liefore  they  are  completed.  In  fact  every  year 
makes  some  addition  to  the  architecture  of  Paris. 


Talle  of  Public  Buildingt. 


Dm*. 

Arekilwt. 

St.  Germain  des  Pr^  . 

ded.  11 G3 

Notre  D9mc  . • 

1010-1260 

La  Sainte  Cbapelle  . , 

1242-8 

Pierre  de  Mon 

St.  Germain  VAuxerrois  » 

w 

tereau 

Su  Severin  . • . 

dn.  I49G 

Hotel  <le  Clugny  • • 

1490-1505 

St.  Mery  .l  • < » 

1520 

St  Eustache  . • 

1532-42 

1754 

Mansard  de  Jou 

Fontaine  des  Innocens  , 

1551 

Lescot  and  Oou 

Hdtelde  Ville  . 

1533-1606 

geoQ 

Old  Louvre 

1530-48 

Lescot 

St.  Etienne  du  Mont  . • 

1547 

— facade  . , 

1610 

Tuileries  .... 

1564 

Delorme  & Bui- 

Pont  Neuf  • , . 

1578-1610 

lant 

Du  Cerceau 

St.  Gervais  . • 

1561 

facade  • , 

1616 

J.  Dehrosses 

Palais  do  Justice 

Palais  de  Luxembourg  . 

1614 

J . Debrasses 

(Charobro  des  Pairs) 

Val  de  Grace  . • . 

1645 

Fr.  Mansard 

Kglise  de  Sorhonne  . . 

1650-3 

Le  Morcicr 

College  Mazarin  (Institute) 

1663 

L.eveau 

Observatory  . • . 

1667-72 

“errauU 

Louvre,  East  front  . • 

An. 1670 

i*ei‘rau!t 

Assumption,  Church  • . 

1C70-0 

Errard 

Porte  St.  Denis  • • • 

1672 

Blondvl 

RoTBKlkl. 


A striking  specimen  of  French  architecture  of  its  period. 
The  chapel  of  the  V’irgin  by  Pierro  de  Montercau.  Length 
310  feeL 

Total  length  442  feet 

A beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  divided  internally  into  two  stories. 

Gothic.  Length  250  feet.  Interior,  five  aisles  and  side 
chapels. 

A fine  Gothic  specimen. 

Now  converted  into  a museum. 

Gothic. 

Interior  Gothic. 

Two  loggie,  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  two  towers,  Corinthian. 

Now  insulated,  and  forming  an  upright  square  pavilion, 
covered  by  a dome,  and  having  a larg»ofen  arch  on  each 
side.  Reinarkablo  fur  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures. 

Front  a singular  and  uncouth  architectural  mixture. 

Profusely  adonicd  with  sculpture. 

Interior  Gothic. 

A barbarous  medley,  though  rich  in  parts. 

Not  only  vicious,  but  positively  ugly  as  to  style,  ncverthelest 
grand  and  imposing  ; garden  facade  nearly  liVO  feet. 

Length  936  feet.  Twelve  semicircular  arches,  lu  belter 
style  than  any  of  the  later  bridges.  . 

A lof  y mass,  about  140  feet  high.  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  a 
third  order,  Corinthian,  over  centre. 

Three  orders  rusticated  ; coupled  columns;  stately  in  cha- 
racter. Interior  greatly  altered  by  Chalgriu,  &c.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  a semicircle  80  feet  in  diameter. 

A preposterous  composition ; facade  in  two  orders,  with 
pediments  to  both.  Dome  of  enormously  lofty  propor- 
tions. the  height  being  177  feet,  nml  diameter  only  66. 

Hexastyle  Corinthian  portico;  octagonal  dome. 

Corinthian  portico;  four  columns,  those  at  tho  angles 
coupled  with  a pilaster.  Dome  with  coupled  pilasters 
and  arched  windows  between  them. 

Length  576  feet;  facade  in  five  divisions,  centre  and  two 
pavilions  connected  by  Corinthian  colonnades  of  coupled 
Columns,  forming  seven  intercolumns  each. 

A rotunda  of  singular  proportions,  diameter  78  feet,  height 
to  top  of  dome  144  feet.  Low  fa^dc,  with  hexastyle  Co- 
rinthian portico. 

A structure  marked  by  simplicity  and  grandeur.  WidtU 
62  feet,  depth  22  feet,  hciglil  85  feet.  ^ 
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DaIc. 

ArctiiUcU 

Porto  St,  Martin  • • 

1674 

Bullet 

A simple  and  well  proportioned  mass,  crowned  bv  u hand- 
some entablature,  and  an  attic.  W^dih  66  feet,  iicight  60. 

Hotel  des  Invalides  . 

! 1675 

Lib.  Bruant 

Stile  exceedingly  heavy  and  bad.  Facade  650  feet.  Court 
*360  feet  by  230. 

1 1700 

J.  H.  Mansard 

Total  height  292  feet,  dome  gilded. 

1 16s5 

J.  H.Maiisanl 

Nearly  a circle,  260  foot  diameter. 

Place  Vendome , 

1699 

J.  H.  Mansard 

Uniform  elevalion8,aCorintbi3n  ortleron  arcades.  A square* 
1 of  43U  feet,  with  angles  cut  off. 

Eighfeentii  CeNTI'KY. 


palais  de  l*Elys6e  . • 

Palais  Bourbon  . . . I 

(Chamber  of  Deputies) 

St.  Sulpice,  fa9ade  , 

1718  ' 

1722  . 

1733  ' 

VioUct  1 

Girardini- 

Servamloni 

Si.  Roche,  facade  . , 

Fontaine  de  Crenelle 
Ecole  Mihtairc  . 

1736  ' 

1739 

1752 

Dc  Cotie 
Boucharflun 
Sabnel,  J.  A.  | 

Gardc-meubles  . 

Halle  aux  Blcs  . . . 

1760 

1762 

Gabriel,  J.  A. 
Ckimus  de  Me- 
zicrcs 

Btc.  Gi^neviive  (Pantheon)  • 

1764 

Soufflot 

l&cole  de  Chirurgie  < . 

1769 

Gondouiu 

St.  Philippe  du  Roule  . 

1769-84 

Chalgiiu 

Mint  , . . . 

Palais  dc  Justice  . . 

l,a  Madeleine  . . 

1771 

1777 

1777 

Antoine 
Moreau,  &c. 
Conlaul  d’lvry 

Hotel  Thclusson  . . 

1780 

Ledoux 

Palau  Royal,  street  facade  , 

1781 

Moreau 

X>ycL*e  Bourbon  . • . 

1781 

Brogniart 

Thddtru  de  TOduon  . . 

Thi^Atrc  Ilalicn  (Favart) 

1782 

1783 

Dewailly  and 
Pevre 
Hourticr 

HOtel  do  Salro  (Palais  de  la 
Legion  d'Uoimeur) 
PuiuLouis  Seize 
Opera  House  . , 

, (Academic  dc  Musiquo) 

1766 

1787-90 

1791 

Rousseau 
Perrons  1 

An  extensive  pile  gwatly  altered,  and  extended  at  different 
times.  Hall  of  l^uis  iMulippe added  by  Joley  abr>ut  I^3S. 

Two  orders,  Doric  funning  a loggia,  Ionic  on  lofty  pedestal 
with  arcades  between  tlio  columna.  Two  towers. 

Two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian. 

A showy  architectural  facade. 

Facade  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  340  feet,  centre  a Co 
iinthian  toirostylc. 

Two  duplicate  facades  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

A low  rotunda  22b  feet  diameter.  What  was  originallv  an 
inner  circular  court,  127  feet  diameter,  was  covered  by  a 
timber  dome,  by  I>?grand  and  Molinos,  1762.  which,  be- 
ing burnt,  was  replaced  by  the  present  metal  on^,  1606, 
by  Bcllangcr. 

Portico  18  Corinthian  columns  (62  feet  high),  disposed  in 
front  as  an  hexastyle. 

Greatly  praised,  hut  in  many  respects  very  poor.  Almost 
the  only  good  feature  is  the  Corinthian  hoxasiylo  puriico 
within  the  court. 

By  far  the  most  tasteful  specimen  of  chureli  architecture 
of  its  period. 

Remarkable  for  its  simple  grandeur  of  clmraclcr. 

The  new  front  and  court. 

Thu  building  first  begun  at  this  period,  but  quite  altered  by 
succeeding  architects. 

Remarkable  fur  the  rusticated  mas.s  (forming  the  entrance) 
pierced  by  a single  low  arch  30  feet  wide. 

lusignidcant  in  style.  The  rauge.s  of  buildings  and  arcades 
towards  the  garden  were  erected  about  the  same  time. 

A fa9adc  of  unusual  airaplicity  and  elegance  with  three 
large  doors,  niches  and  bas-rcliufs;  no  windows. 

The  facade  has  more  of  a disagrcoabio  aU'eolatiun  of  severity 
than  of  either  beauty  or  propricly. 

At  one  time  greatly  admired  for  its  portico  or  hexastyle 
Ionic  colonnade,  though  i>oor  in  style  and  without  merit 
as  a composition.  Thisatructuro  was  burnt  down  in  1636. 

Its  chief  architectural  merit,  the  gateway  and  Ionic  screen 
of  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side  of  it. 

A stone  structure  of  five  Hat  arches;  length  10G5  feet. 

Kionl  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  9 arcades  in  each. 


Ninbtkesth  Century. 


Rue  Rivoli 

1802 

Percier  ! 

La  Madeleine  . , . 

1804-36 

Vignon,  Huve, 

Pont  dcs  Arts  . . . 

1804 

&c. 

Cussari  Sc  Dillon 

Arch  of  the  Tuileries 

1805-10 

Pcicicr  & Fon- 
taine 

Vendome  Ck>)umn  . 

1606 

Gundouin  Sc  L«- 

p^re 

Chalgrin,  &c., 
finished  by 
Debret 

Arc  de  TEtoile 

1806-36 

Pont  dcs  Invalides 
(Pont  de  Jena) 

1806 

Lamand£ 

Fontaine  du  Palmier 

1806-8 

Bralle 

Portico,  Chamber  of  Deputies 

1607 

Poyul 

Bourse  • • . , 

I808-1S24 

Brogniart  and 
Labarru 

Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangdres 
tQuai  d'Orsay) 

1810-1837 

Bumiardand  Lo- 
eointe 

A Corinthian  }>eristylo  of  32  columns  (6  at  each  end)  62 
feet  high,  rai.sod  on  a stylohalo  13  feet  high. 

For  fooUpas^onge^s  only : arches  cast  iron,  piers  stone. 

Each  front  has  four  Corinthian  columns  (shaAs  red  marble, 
and  bronze  capitals),  with  a central  arch  and  two  smaller 
ones. 

Slone  cased  with  bronze  reliefs;  total  height  141  feet. 

Width  147  feet,  height  162  feet,  depth  73  feet.  Arch  47 
feet  wide,  96  feel  lygh. 

Five  arches,  length  S16  feet. 

A column  on  a pedestal,  surmounted  liy  a figure  of  Fame 
on  a globe.  Height  to  lop  of  capital  49A.  3in. ; total 
height,  with  statue,  56  feet. 

A single  range  of  twelve  columns  (44  feet  high)  beneath  a 
pediment. 

A Corinthian  peristyle  of  64  columns  (40  fuel  high),  14  at 
each  end. 

An  extensive  pile,  of  wliicb  tliO  projecting  portion  forming 
the  facade  towards  the  quay  is  370  fuvt,  and  consists  of 
iwoortlers,  Doric  and  Ionic,  snrtuountud  by  an  attic,  and 
each  containing  19  large  ai*cmles  or  windows. 
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1 Data. 

ArcliiU'ct. 

Hallo  aux  Vins  . 

1811-13 

Gaucher 

Bond/  Fountain  , 

1811 

Girard 

Marche  St.  Germain  . 

]8I3 

BlondehM.J.B. 

Cliapelle  Expiatoiro  • • 

1815-23 

Pcrcior  & Fon- 
taiuo 

l^cole  des  Beaux  Arts 

1824-37 

Duban  and  La- 
brousto 

July  Column  • . 

1833 

Alavoine 

Pont  du  Carrousel  . . 

1834-6 

Polenceau 

Palais  do  Justice  . . 

1834 

Hfllel  de  Ville  . 

1835 

Godde  and  Le- 
sucur 

Luxor  Obelisk  . . 

1836 

Place  dc  la  Corcorde  . 

HitturlT 

Notre  Dame  do  Lorolto 

1825-36 

[.x'bus 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  . , 

Hittorff  and  Le- 
piro 

Froelilichor  and 
Qrisart 

Bazar  Fkmne  Nouvclle 

1837 

Church,  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main 

1839 

Gau 

Tlio  popuIalioD  of  Pant  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louia  | 
XVI.  (17U1)  has  been  estimated,  bv  a calculation  founded  on  | 
Ihenumber  of  births, utupnards  0^610,000.  Tholroublesof  ' 
the  Revolution,  and  the  emigrations  consequent  thereon,  ' 
must  have  materially  diminished  the  number;  but  on  the  com* 
parative  quiet  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  . 
It  is  probable  that  the  diminution  was  chucked.  The  cal- 
culations formed  in  the  years  1798-1806  exceed  that  of  | 
179]  : but  these  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose  | 
approximations,  fur  upon  the  institution  of  a regular  census 
in  ISU6>1808,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  military,  was 
shown  to  be  only  580,609.  The  next  census  appears  to  have 
been  in  1817,  when  a deficient  harvest  had  leu  many  desti- 
tute persons  to  resort  to  Paris.  There  were  then  ascertained 
to  be  26,751  bouses,  and  224,922  families,  comprehending  ; 
657,172  individuals.  The  hospitals,  militarr  establUbmcnis,  ' 
prisons,  hotels,  and  other  places  for  individuals  not  domi-  i 
ciliated,  contained  57,424  persons ; making  a total  of  7 14,596, 
of  whom  no  less  than  105,000  (in  round  numbers)  were  pri- 
soners, inmates  of  hospitals,  or  persons  receiving  charitable 
relief.  (Dulaurc,  <fe  Azn>.)  In  1826  the  population 
VOS  890.431;  in  1831.  774,336;  and  in  1836,  909,126.  The 
extraordinaiv  diminution  in  the  return  for  1831,  as  com-  | 
pared  with  the  preceding  return  for  1826  and  tho  succeeding  , 
return  of  1836,  was  prol^bly  owing  to  some  unnoticed  varia-  j 
tion  in  the  districts  included  in  the  return.  A remarkable  , 
feature  in  the  return  fur  1817,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  applying  to  the  subsequent  returns,  is  tho  number  of  I 
faroiiici  as  compared  with  that  of  houses.  The  inequality  is  | 
accounted  fur  by  the  vast  height  of  tho  houses,  which  are  ‘ 
sometimes  of  eight  stories  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town.  I 
and  by  the  practice  of  different  families  occupying  suites  of  | 
apartments  in  the  same  house,  a practice  not  conGneil,  as  j 
in  Tendon,  to  the  humble  classes,  but  common,  a.s  in 
Edinburgh,  to  all  ranks. 

The  students  of  various  classes  form  a considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  ; and  in  the  political  excitement 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution  of  1830,  they 
acted «VCTy  conspicuous  part.  In  I828  theAcad6mieUni- 
veraitaire.orUniversitvof  Paris,  was  attended  by  from  7000  ; 
to  8000  students ; it  is  the  most  frequented  university  in 
the  world.  The  other  institutions  for  superior  education 
were  also  attended  by  a great  number  of  students,  swelling 
the  total  number  to  nearly  18,000.  Tliero  is  also  a con- 
siderable manufacturing  population;  for  in  tho  micty  and 
extent  of  its  productions  of  industry,  Paris  may  vio  with 
most  cities  of  tl»e  world.  The  carpets  of  the  manufactory 
of  Ij  Savonnerie  and  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  arc  well 
known.  The  two  establishments  are  now  united  at  the  j 
Gobelins.  Cashemirc,  silk,  and  woollen  shawls;  light  wool- 


RsmArki. 


A large  circular  basin  90  feet  in  diameter,  wi(h  other 
basins  or  terraces  rising  from  it. 

Telrastyle  portico,  Roman  Doric  attached  to  a square  mass, 
whose  three  other  sides  have  semicircular  projections 
crowned  by  semidomes  ogainst  the  attic  of  tho  W{Ui>.re 
part. 

Two  Corinthian  orders  (one  in  columns,  the  other  in  pilas- 
ters), upon  a basement.  The  gateway  or  screen  from 
Chateau  Gaillon,  ercciiMl  in  front  of  the  building. 

Pedestal  stone. column  bronze,  total  height  154  feel;  13 
feet  higher  tbau  the  VendOiue  Column. 

Timber  and  iron,  w'illi  stone  piers  and  abutments.  Tiirce 
arches,  centre  one  187  feet  span,  and  ICi  rise.  Total 
length  558  feet. 

Interior  remodelled  and  rebuilt  chiefly  in  the  Renaissance 
style. 

Restorations,  &c.  Runaissauce  style. 

Raised  by  Lubas,  October  25. 

Embellished  with  fountains  and  architectural  decorations. 

Portico,  tetrastyle  Corinthian. 


Gothic. 


lens,  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lace, 
and  other  articles  of  fhshionablo  attire ; jewellery,  gold  and 
ailver  plate  and  trinkets,  clocks  and  watches,  bronzes,  and 
musical,  inathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments; 
paper-hangings,  household  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery, 
leather,  gluu,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary 
are  madu.  Dyeing,  nrinting,  engraving,  and  lithography; 
tho  manufacture  of  lalts,  aciils,  oxides,  and  other  chemicals ; 
tho  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
}>ofatO'ilarch,  are  carried  on  with  considerable  aotivity.  Tito 
number  of  peiiodicals  published  is  estimated  at  360.  The 
trade  of  the  place  comprehends  the  above-menl  toned  articles 
and  others  requisite  for  the  supply  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  the  dii>trtct  of  which  it  b tho  empuriuni.  The  great 
manufacturers  of  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  the  other  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  provinces,  have  their  agencies  and 
their  depots  at  Paris.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  principal 
means  of  water-carriage : it  is  navigable  for  barges  and  other 
small  craft.  Tlic  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  which  opens  a com- 
munication with  tho  country  to  the  north-eastward,  termi- 
nates in  the  basin  of  La  Villcttc,  just  outside  the  wall  of 
Paris,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city;  and  the  canals  of 
St.  Martin  and  Su  Denis  open  a communication  between 
tho  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and  tho  Seine.  The  canal  of  St. 
Martin  enters  the  Seine  in  tho  very  heart  of  Paris,  opposite 
the  island  Louvicr:  its  termination  toward  the  Seine  is 
formed  by  the  gure  (basin  or  dock)  of  tho  Arsenal.  Tho 
canal  of  St.  Denis  opens  itito  the  Seine  at  the  town  of  St. 
Denis,  a short  distance  north  of  Paris  in  tho  direct  line, 
but  a much  greater  distance  following  the  winding  of  the 
river. 

In  1824  and  1825  about  1 5.000  or  16,000  barges  and  other 
craft  arrived  at  Ihiris,  besides  trains  of  fire-wood  or  timber 
floated  down  the  main  stream,  or  its  affluents  the  Marne 
and  the  Oise.  Wood  is  the  principal  fool  consumed  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  consumption  of  coal  is  gaining  ground.  The 
principal  articles  convoyed  by  the  river  in  boats  are  wine 
and  brandy;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit; 
groceries,  spices,  salt,  and  oil;  liny  and  straw’;  bricks,  tile^ 
and  stone;  cottons,  linens,  and  other  woven  goods;  iron 
and  other  nietuls ; earthenware  and  glass ; soap,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  soda,  drugs,  paper,  &c.  For  the  supply  of  ^o- 
visioDs  there  are  numerous  niarketii.  covered  or  open.  The 
corn-market  {Halle  auxBlh)  is  in  the  neigblmurliood  of  the 
I..OUV7C.  Tho  principal  granary,  known  as  \hc  Grlnirr  de 
Reiervgy  extends  along  the  side  of  the  gore  (nr  basin)  of  tho 
Arsenal,  which  opens  into  the  Seine;  it  is  an  iinnicnso 
building,  commenced  bv  Napoh'on,  but  never  finished  to  ilie 
e.xtent  at  first  proposed.  It  is  above  1700  feet  in  length. 
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and  oboul  75  feet  high.  Tho  baaement  U a storehouse  for 
wine  and  oi).  Napol6on  designed  to  erect  a large  covered 
meat-market  (Halie  d la  Viat^if)  near  the  Halit;  aux  Bill. 
Tl>e  space  cleared  for  the  puriMsc  (about  3G0  feet  by  175 
feci)  has  been  fitted  up  with  wooden  stalU,  and  is  appropri- 
ated os  a market-place  for  meat:  it  ia  supplied  with  water 
by  six  fountains  fixcfl  against  the  wall  (bornesifbnlainft). 
The  poultry-market  (Marche  d la  Volaille)  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  La  Cit^.  It  is  a covered  market, 
about  2UU  feet  long  and  150  wide,  divided  into  three  parts 
by  rows  of  pillars  and  iron  rails.  Tho  hsh-market,  near  the 
Halle  d la  f’ntnde,  or  meat-market,  is  a covered  building, 
supported  by  a great  number  of  columns.  Tho  Marche  des 
luftocent,  fur  fruit,  vegeiablea,  and  flowers,  is  an  open  square 
in  the  SBioo  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  small  shops  for 
tho  market-people,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a hand- 
some fountain.  The  Marche  St.  Germain,  not  far  from  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  is  the  largest  and  best  constructed 
market  in  Paris:  it  is  an  open  square  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  240  or  250  feet  wide,  with  a covered  arcade  or  piazta  ail 
round,  and  having  a fountain  in  tl\e  centre.  There  are  vast 
cellars.  Tho  Halle  aitr  I'ine,  or  wine  deplH,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seme,  opposite  the  islands  St.  l^uis  and  Louvicr. 
is  a vast  enclosure,  comprehending  extensive  covered  store- 
houses for  wines  and  ranges  of  cellars.  Besides  the  above 
there  ore  several  other  markets,  and  some  halls  designed  for 
the  sale  of  other  articles  than  provisions,  as  the  wool  depOt, 
the  cloth-ball,  the  leather-hall  or  skin-market,  &c.  There  are 
five  abattoirs,  or  general  slaughter-houses,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  throe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on 
the  south  side,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  and  finished  under 
tl>e  Bourbons : they  are  of  great  extent,  and  under  excel- 
lent regulation. 

A considerable  part  of  the  southern  nuarten  of  Paris  (in- 
cluding the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  churches  of  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve and  Sl  Sulpice,  and  the  Observatory)  stands  on 
excavations  from  which  the  stone  was  procured  for  the 
building  uf  the  city.  A part  of  these  excavations  is  occupied 
by  the  catacombs,  or  depositories  of  the  bones  brought  from 
the  disused  cemeteries  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Nearly  all  the 
present  burial-places  are  without  the  encloeore  of  the  city 
walls ; that  of  Mont  Louis,  better  known  as  the  cemetery  of 
Pore  La  Chaise,  ou  the  north-east  side  of  the  citv,  is  the 
principal. 

The  oIRces  of  tho  general  government  and  tho  buildings 
connected  with  it  are  numerous.  Paris  is  the  residence  of 
the  king,  who  has  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre, 
end  the  Palais  Royal;  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  of 
which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  meets  in  the  ].>uxembourg 
palace,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a building  annexed 
to  the  Bourbon  palace.  The  bdtels,  or  the  offices  of  the 
executive  government,  are  chiefly  m the  neighbourlrood  of 
the  Tuileries;  the  chief  courts  of  law  arc  hold  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  island  of  La  Cit4.  The  0)ur  de 
Ossation  is  the  supremo  law  court  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Ck>ur  Royalo  of  Paris  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Seine  et  OUe.  Seine  et  Marne,  Aub^  Bure  et 
Loir,  Marne,  and  Yonne.  The  bead-quarters  of  the  first 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Seine, 
Seine  ot  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne,  AUne,  Oise,  Loiret,  and 
Bure  et  Loir,  are  also  at  Paris. 

Kor  tlie  purposes  of  municipal  government,  Paris  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts,  called  ‘ arrondissement,’  which  are 
aub<Uvidcd  each  into  four  ‘quarliers’  (quarters),  as  follows 

Amm. 

dlwem.'R*.  Qtuinj«ri. 

I.  Du  Roulc,  dos  Tuileries,  des  Champs-Elys^s,  de 

la  Place  Vendurac. 

IT.  De  la  Chauss/le  d’Antin,  de  Feydeau,  du  Palais 

Koval,  du  Faubourg  Montmartre 
Faubourg  Poissonniilre,  do  Montmartre,  de 

St.  Eustache.  du  Mail. 

IV.  Do  St.  Honor*"-,  des  Marches,  du  Louvre,  de  la 

Banquo  de  Fronec. 

V.  Do  Bonne.s  Nouvdles,  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  du 

Faubourg  St.  Martin,  dc  Montorgucil. 

VI.  Du  Temple,  des  Lombanli,  dc  la  Porte  St.  Denis, 

do  St.  Martin-des-Chainps. 

VII.  Des  Ards,  de  Sainle  Avoye.du  Mont-de-Piet£,  du 

Marchi:  St.  Jean. 

VIII.  Des  Quiuze-vingts,  de  Popincourt,  du  Faubourg 

St.  Antoine,  du  Marais. 


Arms- 

disM.'nu'ot.  Qiurtien. 

IX.  Do  la  CiU‘,  de  I'ArMinal,  do  Hie  St-  Xxiuis,  do 

rilutel  de  Ville. 

X.  Des  Invalidvs,  dc  la  Monnaie,  de  St.  Tliomas 

d’Aquin,  du  Faubourg  Su  Germain.  . 

XI.  Du  Luxembourg,  du  Pulais  do  Justice,  de  TBcole 

dc  Medicine,  de  la  Sorbonne. 

XII.  De  rUb<»ervaU}irt\  dc  St.  Jacques,  du  Jardin  des 

Plantes,  de  Sl.  Mured. 

Bach  arrondissement  has  a separate  mairic,  or  munici- 
pality, over  which  a maire  (mayor)  presides.  There  is  also 
a justice  of  the  peace  to  each  of  the  tw  elve  arrondissetnens, 
who  sits  at  the  public  office  of  the  arrondissement;  and  a 
cotnroissary  of  police  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  quarters. 
The  council  of  the  department  over  which  tho  pretect  pre- 
sides [Dipartmxnt]  Ibrms  a municipal  council  for  Pans. 
The  municipal  police  has  charge  of  tlie  safety  of  the 
public,  and  tho  .sanatory  regulations  of  the  city  are  con- 
fided to  it.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a prefect  of  po- 
lice, whose  office  is  in  the  island  of  La  Cite.  The  pnhco 
force  consists  of  the  town-serjeants  and  a rounici|ial  guard 
of  horse  and  foot.  The  national  guard  of  Paris  amounts 
to  80,000 men.  with  24  cannon.  The  regulations  for  protec- 
tion against  firo  and  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  an  organised  body  of  firemen  (inpeure- 
^ompiers)t  who  arc  distributed  in  their  barracks  or  stations, 
riierc  are  two  large  forcing-pumps  called  pompet  d /eu 
(fire-pumps),  with  immense  reservoirs,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine.  They  sup- 
ply water  to  many  of  the  fountains,  and  are  worked  by  steam. 
The  supply  of  water  is  generally  by  public  fountains,  and 
not  commonly,  as  with  us,  by  pipes  furnishing  a supply  to 
every  house. 

Before  the  Revolution  of  1 7S9,  Paris  possessed  one  hundred 
and  sixty  places  of  public  worship  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
viz.  fifty  parish  churches,  ten  others  with  the  same  rights  ss 
parish  churches,  twenty  collegiate  churches,  snd  eighty 
chapc1s-of-ease  ; besides  throe  abbeys,  and  fifty-three  otb^ 
monastic  establishments  for  men.  and  eight  abbeys  and 
forty-six  other  ei^labhshmcnts  for  women.  Acoonling  to  the 
last  edition  of  Malte  Brun  (Pans,  1 832),  there  were  forty-one 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  namely  two  basilicse,  or  principal 
churches,  twelve  churches,  ami  twenty-seven  chapels-of-ease. 
There  were  very  few  ecclesiastical  communities  for  men 
(only  four),  hut  several  for  women  ; four  or  five  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  two  Reformed  churches  and  one  Lutheran 
church,  one  Greek  church,  and  one  Jewish  synagogue. 
Some  other  places  of  worship  have  since  been  added. 

We  have  no  data  respecting  the  institutions  for  primary  or 
elementary  instruction  applicable  to  the  nresent  time.  Of 
colleges  or  public  schools  of  a higher  graue  there  are  seven, 
namely,  those  of  Louis  le  Grand,  of  Henri  IV.,  of  St.  Louis, 
of  Bourbon,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ste.  Barbe,  and  of  Stanislas. 
Of  educational  establishments  of  the  highest  class,  or  for 
special  or  professional  instruction,  the  most  important  is  the 
Academic  Universilairc,  or  university,  with  from  7UOO  to 
8000  students.  The  CoUdge  Royal  de  France,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a university  though  without 
the  name,  has  nearly  1000  students;  and  tlio  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  at  tho  Jardin  des  Plante*  are  attended 
by  30U0  person*.  The  Royal  (Conservatory  of  Art*  and 
Trades  is  attended  by  about  lOOU  pupils.  To  lbe«e  may 
be  added  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  schools  of  medicine, 
of  astronomy  (at  tho  Ohsen'atory),  of  engineering,  of  min- 
ing, of  music  and  lyric  and  dramatic  elocution,  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  a number  of  others,  especially  the  normal  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Menagerie  aivl  Botanic  Garden  (well 
known  as  the  Jardin  des'l^lantes)  connected  with  it,  are  rich 
and  valuable  collections. 

There  are  seventeen  important  libraries,  six  of  them  public, 
namely,  the  King's  Library,  with  above  500,000  volumes, 
80,000  MSS.,  1,600,000  engravings,  and  100,000  medalsand 
coins;  tho  Library  of  tlve  Arsenal,  with  180,000  volume* 
and  5000  MSS. ; the  Library  of  Ste.  G^eviive.  with  1 12,000 
volume.*!  and  2000  MSS.;  tho  M,izarin  Library  (at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts);  the  City  Library;  and  that  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  do*  Plantos.  Of 
the  libraries  not  open  to  the  public,  the  principal  is  that  of 
the  Institute,  with  70,000  volumes.  The  Palace  of  the 
Louvre  is  devoleil  to  noUectioos  of  paintings,  atatuea,  and 
Other  o^jecU  connected  with  the  fine  orU,  ^ 
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There  are  nurocroiis  learned  socieiies,  at  (he  lieed  of 
which  ia  the  Institute  {Jn$Utut  Rational),  which  fur  a lung 
time  comprehended  four  departments  (or,  as  they  are 
termed,  academies),  the  AcaUernie  Franfoise,  the  Academies 
des  Sciences,  lies  IntcripUons  et  Belles-Lettres,  and  des 
Beaus  Arts.  A fifth  Acadimie.  that  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
ral  sciences,  has  been  added  by  Louis  Philippe,  thu  present 
ki^.  [Imstitut  National.] 

Thu  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are 
seventeen  hosnilals.  Ilveuf  thorn  fur  themililury.  The  most 
important  of  the  non-military  hospitals  is  the  Hdtel  Uieu,  in 
the  island  of  La  Cil6 ; of  the  military  hospitals,  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  There  are  also  thirteen  hospices,  or  asylums. 
Each  arrondissemenl  has  its  Bureaude  Chariti,  for  relieving 
the  destitute  at  their  own  habitations ; these  bureaux  distri- 
bute annually  about  l,500,Ut)U  francs,  or  60,U0tJ/.,  and  re- 
lieve from  60.00U  to  7U,0U0  persons.  There  area  variety 
of  other  institutions  for  affording  relief  or  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  destitute,  and  vast  sums  are  distnbutod 
every  year  through  tho  medium  of  the  clergy.  Nearly 
two  hundred  benefit  societies  exist  among  tlio  working 
elaases. 

Paris  contains  numerous  places  of  amusement.  There 
ire  several  theatres  within  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall,  and 
others  beyond  the  barriers;  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
architectural  beauty  ore  L’Op6ra  Comique,  Ijq  Grand 
Opera,  L’Odwn,  and  Le  Thidlre  Favarl.  Public  balls  are 
common,  and  are  freauented  both  in  summer  and  winter ; 
and  the  public  gardens,  especially  tlie  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  and  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Boulevards  are 
mucli  frequented.  Gaming-houses  wore  numerous  and  much 
frequented:  it  has  been  estimated  that  11,000,000  francs, 
or  about  440,000/.,  were  annually  risked  in  these  places.  The 
establishments  were  licensed  by  the  government,  and  paid  a 
boavy  annual  sum  for  their  exclusiv’e  privilege.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  1638  the  system  of  licensing  has  been  dis- 
coutinueiL  [GAHiNOt]  Carriages  of  every  kind,  public  and 
private,  are  numerous  at  Paris,  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
children  bom  in  Paris  are  illegitimate.  Tho  number  of 
porsons  imprisoned  in  the  department  of  Seine  may  on  a 
yearly  average  be  estimated  at  'iO.dUO. 

(Dulaurc,  Histoire  Physique,  Civile,  et  Morale  de  Paris, 
10  tom.  8V0.,  Paris,  I6'39;  Precis  de  Gcographie 

Universelle,  3rd  cd.,  Paris.  1632,  seq.;  Halbi,  Ahrcgc  de 
Giograyshie,  Paris,  1833  ; Viclionnmre  Giographique  IJni- 
verseL  L^oris,  1631;  'Paris  and  its  Historical  Scenes,' in 
tho  Library  of  KnlerUtining  Knowledge.) 

PARIS,  B.\S1N  OF.  [Seink,  Department.] 

PARIS,  ABBE^  rJANSKNisTs] 

PARIS,  MAITHEW,  was  born  about  thu  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  BeiicHlictiiie 
iiionastery  of  St.  Alban's  in  1217.  and  died  there  in  1239. 
Almost  the  only  incident  of  his  life  that  has  been  roconled 
is  a journey  ho  made  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  pope, 
to  introduce  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establishments 
of  that  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
executed  with  groat  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to  have 
stood  high  in  tuc  favour  of  Heury  HI.,  and  to  have  obtained 
various  privileges  for  tlie  university  of  Oxford  Uirough  his 
iiilluonce  with  that  king.  HU  acquirements  embraced  all 
thu  learning  and  science  of  his  age;  besides  theology  and 
history,  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  mechanics  are  reckoned  among  bis  ac- 
complishments by  hU  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His 
uicmury  U now  preserved  by  hU  history  of  England,  entitled 
' Hi^tpria  Major,'  which  b^ins  with  thu  Norman  Conquest, 
and  comes  down  to  the  year  of  the  author's  deatln  Of  this 
work  ihe  following  are  the  printed  editions:  1.  Fol.,  I..on.. 
1371, edited  byAi^bishop  Parker;  2.  FoI.,Tignri(Zuiich>, 
ItiUO,  a mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  ; 3.  FuL,  Lon.,  I64u 
(or  in  some  copies  U>41),  edited  by  Dr,  ^Villiain  W'atls ; 
4.  Fol..  Paris.  1044  ; and  6.  Fol.,  Lon.,  1G64.  'Watts’s oililiun. 
which  is  sometimes  dwidud  intotwo  volumes,  bu:>idea  various 
readinga  end  oupious  iudexes,  contains  two  other  works  of' 
thu  author  never  before  printed,  namely,  his  ‘ Duorum  Offu- 
vum  Merciorum  Regum  (S.  Albani  Fundatorura)  Vitsu,’ 
and  his  * Vigititi  Trium  Abbatum  S.  Albani  Viio}.’  lugeiher 
with  what  he  calls  his  * Additamenta’  to  those  Iruatises  ; and 
those  minor  productions  arc  also  given  in  the  subsequent 
Paris  and  London  editions,  lit  thu  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  thoru  is  an  opitumu.  by  Matthew  Paris 
liimsoif,  of  his  History,  generally  referred  to  bv  the  names  of 
the ' Hisloria^Minur,'or  the  'Chronica,*  which  uaa  never  been 


publUbed, but  which, biahopNicolson  says. contains  'several 
particulars  of  note  omitted  in  tbe  larger  History  and  some 
other  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  atiribuied  to  him  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  old  notices 
of  his  History  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  the  creation  of 
the  world;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  conjectured, 
though  with  no  probability,  that  the  historical  compila- 
tion ascribed  to  tho  fictitious  personage  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, may  really  have  been  the  composition  of  Matthew 
Paris.  But  even  of  the  History  which  bears  his  name,  tlie 
portion  extending  to  the  year  1233  is  very  little  mure  than  a 
transcript  from  the  work  of  Roger  de  Weiiduver,  Windle- 
shore,  or  Windsor,  who  U said  to  have  also  Leon  u monk  of 
the  monastery  of  8u  Alban’s.  Mathew  Paris  writes  with 
considerable  spirit  and  rhetorical  display;  and  his  work, 
which  U continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  111.  (a.d.  I27‘i) 
by  William  Rishan^ur,  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  that  reign.  Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat 
fiercely  and  narrowly  English;  and  from  the  freedom  with 
which  he  inveighs  against  what  he  regards  os  thu  usurpa- 
tions of  the  paiml  see,  Romanist  writers  have  always  ex- 
pressed strong  aissatisfaction  especially  with  his  accounts  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Cardinal  Baronius,  while  admitting 
his  merits  in  other  respects,  characterises  him  os  animated 
by  a most  determined  noetility  to  the  apoetolic  see  (‘  animo 
infonsissimo  in  apostolicam  sedem').  Dr.  Lingarfl  goes 
much  farther : ' It  may  appear  invidious,'  he  says,  ‘ to  speak 
harshly  of  this  favourite  historian ; but  this  I may  say.  that 
when  I could  confront  his  pages  with  authentic  records  or 
contemporarv  writers,  I have  in  moat  instances  found  the 
discrepancy  bulween  them  so  great  as  to  give  to  bis  narra- 
tive the  appearance  of  a romance  rather  than  a history.' 
It  is  admitted  however  in  the  sentence  which  immediately 
precedes,  that  tbii  history  or  romance  ' contains  many 
original  and  some  valuable  documents * but  the  writer,'  it 
is  added,  'accustomed  to  lash  the  great,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  seems  to  have  collected  and  preserved  every  malicious 
and  scandalous  anecdote  that  coulu  gratify  his  censorious  dis- 
position.’ With  Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Mat- 
thew Paris  has  been  a favourite,  in  pfO[iorlion  to  the  dislike 
be  lias  incurred  from  their  opponents.  NicoUon  says,  ‘The 
whole  book  manifests  a great  deal  of  candour  and  exact- 
ncHi  in  its  author,  who  furnishos  us  with  so  particular  a re- 
lation of  the  bravo  repulses  given  by  many  of  our  princes  to 
the  usurping  power  of  thu  Homan  see,  that  it  is  a wonder 
how  auch  an  heretical  history  came  to  aurvive  thus  long.' 
At  one  time,  it  seems,  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  thu  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many 
things  a roeru  modem  fabrication  of  thu  Reformers ; but 
Walts,  by  collating  all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  find, 
and  noting  tiie  various  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  ibis  charge. 

PARIS,  also  called  ALEXANDER,  one  of  thu  roost 
celebrated  characters  of  themythicage,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  coiivc((uence  of  an  alarm- 
ing dream  which  his  mother  bad  previous  to  his  birth, 
Priam  nve  him  to  a slave  to  be  exposed  upon  Mount  Ida. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  but  upon  returning  at  the  end  of  five 
days  to  the  spot  wnere  ho  had  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  nuraod  by  a bear.  The  slave  took  thu  child 
to  his  own  home  and  brought  him  up  as  ono  uf  liU  suns, 
among  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Ida.  When  Paris  grew  up, 
hu  became  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  bis  success  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Alexander  (from  He  was  aAerwards  recognised  by 

his  parents,  and  received  at  the  court  of  his  father  ; but  be- 
foie  he  left  his  flocks  he  is  said  to  have  given  that  celebrated 
decision  in  favour  of  the  superior  b^uty  of  Aphrodite 
(Vl'iius),  in  consequence  of  w hich  hu  obtaine<l  Helena,  but 
at  thu  same  time  brought  upon  himself  and  tho  whole 
Trojan  race  tho  implacalile  enmity  of  Heru  (Juno)  and 
Athena  (Minurva). 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Iluluiia  from  the  court  of 
Menclaus,  while  the  latter  was  absent  at  Crete ; and  after 
touching  at  Sidon  iu  his  way  home,  to  have  brought  her  m 
safely  to  Troy.  Herodotus  however  informs  us(ii.  113-116), 
on  the  authority  of  the  Eg)ptian  priest*,  that  Puri*  in 
his  voyage  homo  was  ilriven  to  Egypt  by  unfavourable 
winds,  and  that  Huleii  and  all  her  properly  were  detained 
bv  Proteus  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  Menclaus. 
Herodotus  thinks  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  this 
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story,  and  quotes  some  passages  in  the  Iliad  awl  Odyssoy 
in  confirmation  of  hU  opinion. 

Wu  read  very  little  in  the  Iliad  of  (ho  exploits  of  Paris. 
In  (he  third  book  he  engages  in  single  combat  with  Menc- 
laus,  and  is  only  saved  from  death  by  the  intervention  of 
Aphrodite.  Hewoundswilh  his  arrows  Diuincd  (xi.  369- 
3»3)  and  Machaon  (xi.  5U3);  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
twelfih  lx>ok  (1.  93)  as  a commander  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Trojan  army.  According  to  later  poets,  he  killed 
Achilles  with  one  ofhis  arrows.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  variotislv  told;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
killed  by  i’hilocletcs  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
Later  writers  state  that  while  ho  fed  his  flocks  upon  Mount 
Ida,  he  was  married  to  CKnone,  daughter  of  the  river 
Oebron,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  | 
to  carry  off  Helen,  hut,  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
she  told  him  to  return  to  her  if  he  was  over  wounded,  as  she 
alone  could  save  him.  After  being  wounded  by  Philoc- 
tetes,  Paris  oocordincly  desired  to  bo  carried  to  CKnone ; 
but  offended  by  his  desertion,  she  refused  to  heal  him,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

P.VRISH.  This  word  is  probably  dcrivwl  into  llio 
English  language  from  the  French  f:aroiit9e,  and  the 
I^atin  jarf/cnia  or  paroecia,  end  ultimately  from  the 
Greek  jxtrotkin  (vaftotgia).  At  the  present  day  it  de- 
notes a ciicumscribcd  territory,  varying  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  annexed  to  a single  church,  whoso  incumbent  or 
minister  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  tithes  and  spiritual  offer- 
ings within  the  territory.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
to  signify  the  district  or  diocese  of  a bishop,  as  distinguisl>e«l 
from  the  ' provincia*  of  the  archbishop  or  metmpolitan. 

( Du  Cange,  ad  verb.  ‘ Parochia Sulden's  Ilitlory  nf 

Tilhet,  chap.  vi..  sect-  3.)  These  largo  ecclesiastical  pro- 
rinccs  were  gradually  broken  down  into  subdivisions,  for 
which  ministers  were  appointed,  either  permanently  or  occa- 
siunally,  who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  bishop,  were  paid 
nut  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  bishopric,  and  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  oblations  or  profits  of  the  church 
to  which  their  ministry  applied.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  primitive  times,  which  probably  continued  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  After  that  period 
proprietors  of  lands  began,  with  the  licence  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  build  and  endow  churches  in 
their  own  p<»setk>ions;  and  in  such  cases  the  chaplain  or 
priest  was  not  paid  by  the  bishop,  but  was  permitteu  to  re- 
ceive for.  his  maintenance  and  to  the  particular  u.se  of  his 
own  church  theprunus  or  the  pro|xirtion  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands  with  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  as  well  as  the 
olleringsof  such  as  repaired  thither  fur  divine  sorvire.  This 
D])pears  to  be  a probable  account  of  tlie  origin  and  gradual 
funnation  of  parochial  divisions  in  ulmosl  all  countries 
where  Christianity  piovailml ; and  Seldcn  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  history  of  parishes  in  England  has  followed 
the  same  course.  Soon  ofter  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  country,  the  heathen  temples  and 
other  buildings  were  converted  into  churches  or  places  of 
assembly,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict came  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  minister, 
and  to  exercise  (he  rites  of  Christian  worship.  As  the 
members  of  the  new  religion  increased,  a single  or  occasional 
minister  wiis  insufTicient  for  tho  purpose;  and  a bishop, 
with  tmbordinato  piicslit,  began  to  reside  in  the  immediate 
ncighbourtiuod  of  the  religious  houses,  having  tho  charge  of ; 
districts  of  various  extent,  minprehendiug  several  towns 
and  villages,  and  assignevl  principally  with  a view  to  tho 
convenience  of  tlio  inhabitants  in  assembling  logeilior  at  the 
church.  Within  these  districts,  or  circuitt,Vis  they  were 
roilml.  which  were  preci->ely  analogous  to  tho  diuresan 
l^trithes  iti  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  niiniivteritig  priortts 
ilincrate«l  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  but 

they  always  veauled  with  the  bishop.  By  degrees  other 
churches  were  built  (o  meet  the  demands  for  public  wor- 
ship, but  still  at  first  wMly  depending  upon  tho  mother- 
church,  and  supplied  by  the  bishop  from  his  family 
of  clergy  resident  at  tho  bishopric  with  ministers  or  curates, 
who  wore  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  the  diocese. 
For  the  fund  or  endowment  in  each  of  these  districts  was 
common ; and  whatsouver  was  received  from  tithes  or  the 
offerings  of  devotees  at  the  <Ufferenl  altars,  or  by  any  other 
menus  given  for  religious  use^,  was  made  into  a genera) 
Irensure  or  stock  for  tlie  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  thewholu 
diOcese ; and  was  applied  by  the  bishop  in  the  first  place  to 


the  maintenance  of  himself  and  the  eoUege  of  priests  resi- 
dent with  him  at  the  church,  and  arterwards  for  distribution 
in  alms  among  (he  poor  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches. 

This  community  of  residence  and  interest  between  the 
bishup  and  his  attending  clergy,  who  arc  often  tenned  in 
the  chronicles  of  those  days  epitcopi  derus,  constituted 
the  notion  of  eatho<lral  churches  and  monasteries  in 
their  simplest  form.  How  lung  this  stale  of  things  conti- 
nued does  not  precisely  appear,  though  Selden  ex- 
presses an  opinion  tivat  it  was  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century.  (//i>/ory  o/"  TiV/is^.  chap,  ix.,  sect.  2.)  It 
has  indeed  been  asserted  by  (llamden  {Britannia,  p.  160), 
and  was  formerly  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  Ho- 
norius.  tho  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  aAer  Augustin, 
divided  his  province  into  parishes  about  the  year  639  ; but 
Selden  proves  satisfactorily  that  Honorius  could  nut  have 
made  a parochial  division  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  un- 
dcrsiana  the  term;  and  that,  if  made  at  all,  it  mui^t  have 
been  such  a distribution  into  districts,  then  called  parishes, 
a.s  is  above  described,  and  which  was  so  far  from  originating 
with  Honorius,  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  as  antient  aa 
bishoprics. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the.  creation  of  parishes 
in  England  was  not  a simultaneous  net,  but  was  the  gradual 
result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  fully  effected  till  near 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  (Hallam’s  Middle  vol.  ii.. 
p.  205.)  As  Christianity  became  the  universal  rcIigioD,and  as 
opulation  increased,  tho  means  of  divine  worship  supplied 
y the  bi«'hoprics  and  monasteries  became  inadequate 
to  tho  wants  of  society,  and  lords  of  manors  legan 
to  build  upon  their  own  demesnes  churches  and  oratories 
for  (he  religious  purposes  of  their  families  and  tenants. 
Each  founder  assign^  a definite  district,  within  which  the 
functions  of  the  minister  officiating  at  his  church  were  to  bo 
exercised,  and  expressly  limited  the  burthen  as  well  as  tho 
advantages  of  his  ministry  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district. 
As  these  acts  of  piety  tended  to  the  advance  of  religion,  and 
were  in  aid  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  diocese,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  bishops,  who  readily  consecrated  the 
places  of  worship  so  established,  and  consented  that  the 
minister  or  incumbent  should  be  resident  at  his  church,  and 
receive  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the  use  of  that  parti- 
cular chuirh,  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  any  endowment  or  salary  which  the  founder  annexed 
(o  it.  endowment  or  salary  u.vua)ly  consisted  of  a 

glebe,  or  a portion  of  land  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
which  was  indeed  tho  only  means  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent  at  a time  when  almost 
all  the  wants  of  life  were  supplied  from  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  earth,  and,  together  with  the  right  ot 
receiving  the  other  ecclesiastical  profits  which  arose 
within  the  territory  limited  by  tho  founder,  became  the 
scull'd  revenue  of  the  church,  and  annexed  to  it  in 
perpetuity.  The  last  concession  made  to  tho  lay-fuumlur 
was  probably  (he  patronage  or  right  of  presenting  the  clerk 
to  the  church,  which,  by  the  primitive  coastitution.  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  bishop ; and  when  this  was  obtained,  vliesc' 
limited  territorilies  differed  in  no  material  respect  from  our 
modern  parishes,  liidee<l  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt 
that  our  parochial  divisions  arose  chiefly  from  these  lay- 
foundations,  the  differences  in  extent  being  accounted  fur 
by  the  varying  Imiils  appointed  for  them  at  (heir  origin. 
Their  names  wore  derived  from  some  favourite  saint,  from 
the  hilc,  or  the  lordship  to  which  thev  belonged,  or  from 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  respective  founders.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  lay  parishes;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  cnnoliule  that  as  soon  as  this  practice  wus  esta- 
blished, (he  bishops  and  religious  houses,  m the  districts  or 
parishes  in  which  they  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  prcsentalion,  fullovvcd  tho  same  course  by  limiting  the 
ecclesiastical  profits  of  each  church  to  the  particular  incum- 
bent, and  restricting  the  devotions  as  well  as  the  offerings  of 
the  inhabitants  to  that  church  only. 

The  earliest  notice  of  these  lay  foundations  of  parishes  is 
by  Bede,  about  the  year  TOO  {Hist.  EecL,  lib.  v..  c.  A and  5). 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  they  had  become  fre- 
quent, as  clearly  appears  from  the  charters  of  confirmation 
madeto  Croyland  Abbey,  by  Bertulph,  king  of  Mercia,  in 
which  several  churches  of  lay-foundation  are  comprehended. 
In  the  Ia«'!4  of  king  Edgar  (a.n.  970)  there  is  an  expres-s 
provision  that  every  man  shall  pay  his  tithes  to  the  moat 
antient  church  or  monastery  where  he  hears  God’s  service  ; 

‘ Which  I understand  not  otherwise/  says  Selden,  ‘ than  any 
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cliuri.-h  or  mona^lcry  whither  usunll)’,  in  reispect  of  liis 
ctiminorancy  or  his  parish,  he  rcpairtxl ; tint  is,  his  pari.<>h 
church  or  monastery.’  (Htslory  nf  Tilh^s,  chz'^. 

Altbout^h  the  ori(^in  of  porisiies  ixenentUy  in  KiPilaiid  is 
pretty  clearly  asreriaincd,  iho  history  of  the  formation  of 
particular  parishes  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  As  these 
divisions  originated  in  an  unlettered  period,  and  were  too 
local  and  obscure  to  be  recorded  in  tlie  chronicles  or  general 
histories  of  the  times,  and  for  the  most  part  too  anlient 
to  be  preserved  in  any  epiKopal  regUtors  now  existing, 
it  would  bo  unreasonable  to  expoct  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  particular  origin ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  evi- 
dence whatever  can  bo  produced  on  (ho  subject. 

However  satisfuctory  this  account  of  the  origin  of  parishes 
may  be  with  reference  to  country  parishes,  it  furnishes  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  parishes  in  towns— n subject 
which  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; and  indued  the 
changes  which  thu  latter  may  be  shown  to  have  undergone 
within  time  of  memory  seem  to  point  to  a difTcroiit  prin- 
ripio  of  formation. 

The  country  parishes  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
name  and  number  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  at  (he 
time  of  Pope  Nicholas’s  ‘Taxation,'  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (a.d.  ; but  in  some  of  the  large  towns  the 

number  of  parishes  has  very  considerably  decreased.  Thus, 
in  the  city  of  London  there  are  at  present  106  parishes, 
though  at  the  time  of  tlie  ' Taxation ' the  number  was  1 40 ; 
in  like  manner  in  Norwich  the  number  has  been  reduced 
from  70  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  to  37  at  the  present  day. 
In  other  anlient  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  and  Exeter, 
the  number  docs  not  appear  to  have  materially  changed, 
but  the  names  have  bwii  often  altered.  The  particular 
causes  of  these  variations  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  ; but  ' 
greater  changes  might  reasonably  be  «xpecte<l  in  towns  ; 
than  in  the  country  parishes,  in  consequence  of  more  fre-  < 
quent  Huctuations  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  former.  ' 
Whore  a decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  town 
parUhesin  the  three  last  centuries,  it  is  probably  to  be  ao 
counted  for  by  (be  great  reduction  since  the  Reformation 
in  the  amount  of  oblations  and  what  are  called  pertonal 
tithes,  which  in  cities  were  almost  the  only  provision  for 
the  parochial  clergy. 

The  size  of  English  parishes  varies  much  in  different  dis* 
tricts.  In  the  northern  counties  they  are  extremely  large, 
fifty  square  miles  being  no  unusual  area  for  a parish  ; and, 
generally  speaking,  parishes  in  the  north  are  said  to  average 
seven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  the  southern  counties.  (See 
Rickman’s  Preface  to  Population  Rrtum$  rf  1831.)  The 
boundaries  of  .parishes  in  former  times  appear  to  have  been 
often  ill-dtifinerl  and  uncertain ; but  since  the  establuhinent  | 
of  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  by  means  of  assess-  ' 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  tho  limits  hare  in 
general  been  ascertained  with  sulhcient  precision. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  (he  exact  number  of  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales;  for  although  they  have  been  enu- 
merated on  several  occasions,  tho  number  ascerlaitied  has 
usually  depended  upon  tho  object  and  purpuae  of  the  par- 
ticular enumeration.  Thus  in  the  returns  under  the  Poor- 
l.aw  Commission,  a parish  is  generally  considered  as  a place  I 
or  district  supporting  its  own  poor,  and  from  these  returns  \ 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  such  places  is  14.490. 
But  in  ihif  number  arc  included  many  subdivisions  of  I 
parishes,  such  tho  townships  in  (he  northern  counties,  i 
which'by  stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II..  e.  12,  f.  21,  are  permitted 
to  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  also  other  places  which  by 
act  of  parliament,  though  not  parishes,  have  tho  same  pri- 
vilege. Another  difllcuUy,  which  has  probably  affected  all 
the  enumerations  which  havo  hitherto  been  made,  is  the 
large  number  of  doubtful  parishes.  It  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain at  the  present  day  what  circumstances  constitute  a 
parish  churen.  In  the  Saxon  times,  and  for  some  centu- 
ries after  the  Conquest,  the  characteristics  which  distin-  j 
guished  a parish  church  from  what  were  called  field-  | 
churches,  oratories,  and  chapels,  were  the  rights  of  baptism 
and  sepulture.  (Selden,  Hittory  rf  Tiihet,  chap,  ix.,  4; 
Degge’s  Parsoni  Counsellor,  part  i.,  chap,  xii.)  But  in 
modern  times  this  line  of  distinction  would  include  as  parish 
cUuvchct  almost  alt  chapeU-of-casc,  and  also  the  churches  i 
and  parochial  chapels  erected  under  tho  stat.  il8  Geo.  HI..  | 
c.  45.  ’for  building  additional  churches  in  populous  places.’ 
The  various  views  entertained  of  the  constituents  of  a parish  | 
will  in  a great  measure  account  for  the  difTerent  results  of  i 
the  several  enumerations  which  have  been  made ; and  tlii?  1 
P.  C,,  No.  10/2. 


is  in  fict  one  of  (he  reasons  assigned  by  Camden  fur  tha 
difference  between  the  number  of  the  parish-churches  in 
England  and  Wales  staled  tu  Henry  Vlli.  m 1520,  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  and  that  slated  about  a century  after  to 
James  L.  tho  former  being  9407,  and  the  latter  9284. 
((..lamdun’s  Britannia,  The  sum  tuial  of  the  pa- 

rishes mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas's  ’Taxation*  above 
referred  to,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
between  these  two  accounts.  Blackstono  savs  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  bad  been  com- 
puted at  iti.uou,  but  gives  rather  a que:itionable  authority 
lor  his  statcMiient.  {Commentaries,  vol.  i , p.  III.)  In  the 
Prcfaco  to  the  ’ Population  Returns’  of  18.31,  above  referred 
to,  tho  number  of  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  said  to  be  lu,700.  and  in  ijcolland  948; 
but  in  the  next  page,  where  a summary  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  tho  difl'erent  dioceses  is  given,  the  total  is  staled 
as  11,077.  Perhaps  the  number  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  fmeaniiig  by  the  term  simply  a district  annexed 
to  a church  whose  incumbent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  per 
cepiion  of  lithos  in  that  district)  may  be  taken  to  be  abou 
u.ooo. 

(See  Holland’s  ' Observations  on  tho  Origin  of  Parishes 
in  Hearne’s  f>iseourses,\Q\.  i.,  p.  194;  and  Whitaker’s  His* 
tory  of  Whalleij,  book  ii.,  chap.  1.) 

PARK.  This  term,  in  its  legal  eignificalion  as  a privi- 
leged enclosure  for  beasts  of  the  forest  and  chocc,  is  at  the 
present  day  nearly  obsolete.  Under  the  anlient  forosl-laws, 
the  franchise  of  the  highest  degree  was  that  uf  a forest 
which  was  nomen  fteneralistimum,  and  contained  within  it 
the  franchises  of  chsce,  park,  and  warren.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  a cliaee  and  a park  was,  that  the  latter  was 
enclosed,  whereas  a chace  was  always  open,  and  they  both 
differed  from  a forest,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  peculiar  courts 
or  judicial  otlicers,  nor  any  particular  laws,  being  subject  to 
tbo  general  laws  of  tho  forest;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
maintains,  to  tho  common  law  exclusively  of  tho  furest-iaws. 
(4  Inst.,  314.)  A chace  and  a park  differed  from  a Airest  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  wild  animiils  to  the  protection  of  which 
each  was  applied.  The  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  beasts  of 
venery,  as  they  were  called,  were  taniun  silreslres,  tliat  is, 
as  Manwoo<l  explains  the  phrase  {Forest  Laics,  chap.  iv.. 
see.  4),  animals  such  as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf, 
which  ' do  keep  the  cuverts,  and  haunt  the  woods  more  than 
the  plains.’  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  beasts  of  chace  or  park 
were  Ionium  cainpestres,  that  is  to  say,  they  haunted  the 
plains  more  than  the  woods.  Accoidmg  to  the  strict  legal 
meaning  of  the  term,  no  subject  can  set  up  a park  without 
the  king's  grant,  or  immemorial  picscrquion,  whicli  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  such  a grant.  In  modern  times  the 
term  is  little  know'n,  excejit  m its  popular  acceptation  as 
an  ornamental  enclosure  fur  the  real  or  oslensilde  purpose 
of  keeping  fallow  deer,  inteni^iersed  with  wood  and  ]tasiure 
for  their  protection  and  support.  (Black^tone's  Commen- 
taries. vol.  ii,.  p,  38.) 

PARK,  MUNGO,  was  born  on  the  lOlU  of  »September, 
1771,  at  Fowl&bieU,  a farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Selkirk,  llis  father,  an  intelli- 
gent and  succes-sful  farmer,  die<l  in  the  year  i/92,  but  not 
until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  profesaiimal  em- 
ployment; his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  1816,  was  ihc 
daughter  of  a farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  FowUhieU.  Mungo 
was  the  seventh  child  and  third  son  of  a family  of  thirteen, 
eight  of  whom  attained  the  years  of  msturily. 

At  the  usual  age,  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school 
at  Selkirk.  ' He  had,’  says  the  writer  of  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  the  complete  edition  of  his  Travels,  ‘shown  a great 
love  of  reading  from  childhood,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
application  at  school,  where  he  was  much  distinguished  and 
always  at  the  head  uf  his  class.  Even  at  that  early  age,  ho 
was  remarked  for  being  silent,  studious,  and  ihmiglitful: 
but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occasionally  broke  fortii. 
and  traces  might  be  discovered  of  thatnrrlent  and  adven- 
turous turn  of  mind  which  disiinguisliod  him  in  aficr-lifc.' 
At  the  ago  of  AHccn,  Mungo  Park  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson,  a resjioctablo  surgcim  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  wiiom  ho  resided  tlircc  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  by  oc- 
casional attendance  at  (he  grammar-school. 

In  1789  Park  removed  to  tho  university  of  Edinburgli, 
where  he  attended,  during  three  successive  sessions,  the 
course  of  lectures  prcscril>^  to  all  who  wish  to  graihialo  os 
surgeons.  There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  his  academical 
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life,  except  that  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  botany- 
An)  spontaneous  inclination  be  might  feel  towards  hotamcal 
piir»uU4  must  have  becJi  conllnoed  and  encouraged  byauf-o- 
ctatJiig  with  his  Uroiher-in-law  Mr.  James  Dii  kson,  who, 
having  seuied  m London  as  a nurserviiun  aiid  seedsman, 
and  having  aUracifd  the  notice  of  Sir  Josepti  Hanks,  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a scieniuic  boiamsi.  A 
tour  which  Fork  made  through  the  Ilighlonds  with  this 
gentleman  during  one  of  the  summers  of  his  college  life 
conlnbutwl  much  to  hii  progress  in  the  science  of  botany. 

On  the  completion  ul  Ids  studies  at  £dinbun;b,  Fttik 
repaired  to  lAmdon.  Mr.  Dickson  inlroduceti  him  to  Sir  ,1. 
Banks,  througli  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  appoiniment 
of  Qwsistant'surgewn  to  the  Worcester,  East  Iiidiuinan.  llo 
sailed  in  ibal  vessel  in  tlio  monlb  of  February,  1792,  on  a 
Village  to  Sumatra,  and  relumed  to  England  in  the  couise 
of  the  following  )car.  He  availed  himselt  of  the  opf^rluiu- 
ties  uffoiilud  him  by  this  vo>agc  to  extend  his  ucquaiiiUncu 
With  natural  history.  The  third  volume  of  tlie  ' Litmscan 
TraiisaiUons  contains  a paper  read  by  Park  on  the  4ih  of 
November,  l/y*!,  containing  desi^ripiions  of  eight  fishes, 
not  previously  describetl,  from  the  waters  of  Sumatra,  winch 
he  represents  as  the  fruila  of  his  leisure  hours  duiing  Ins 
stay  on  that  coast- 

At  the  time  of  Park’s  return,  the  exertions  of  the  African 
As.M)c.aliun  had  conceiiiraied  a strong  intemst  upon  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Uinler  ilio  guidance  ot  Major 
Keniiell,  the  Ass«ciaitoii  hud  <^uUocled  and  pubhslied,  in  a 
systematic  funn.  a coiiMderublv  amount  of  iiiturniatiuii  rela- 
tive to  ibe  iiitoiiur  of  Alrica.  Thu  problem  winch  ol  that 
moinunt  more  vsiwcially  eiigagod  their  attention  was  the 
existence  and  cuui»e  of  iho  nurr  mentioned  by  some  unticiti 
gcugraphui's  by  the  name  of  Niger.  Inudligeiice  had  been 
receiuiy  recvt\ed  of  tiie  deadi  ut  .Vl.tjur  iloughtoii,  who  bad 
been  sent  out  liv  ti>e  Assuctuiion  Ibr  llie  purp^'^e  o]  exploring 
tlie  coiirseof  the  Niger,  ami  luucii  Udliuuli)  was  ex|>ciiunced 
in  finding  a suCL‘e»>or.  I’lU'k's  niteniion  uus  iiuiur.illy  ul- 
tracted  lo  the  subject  througli  his  comieciioa  wnli  Sir 
Joseph  nanks,  one  of  the  tm»>t  uciivu  and  intluentiul  mein* 
bers  of  the  Associaiion.  A liberal  reward  bad  bueiiutlcred 
to  an)  per*o  i w ill  mg  to  proceed  on  the  aiiluous  mission  who 
should  bo  fuimd  quuliUid  lor  it.  Park  had  a gviierul  passion 
for  liavelling  ; he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  youili;  he  had 
aoroo  experience  of  n hut  chntaic;  he  was  not  iiiseii'ible  to 
the  disiinelnm  to  be  acquired  by  a d-semerer  in  Al'ticun 
geograph):  he  olleied  lus  sciviix's  to  llie  Assucniuon ; ami, 
after  inqtiny  into  ins  qualilicaii  >ns  the  ofler  was  accepted. 
Two  )eais elapsed  however  l>eiweeii  his  return  from  India 
and  Ills  liepariure  on  Ins  African  expetlaion.  Wiih  the  ex* 
cepiiuii  of  the  t<ine  occupied  by  a short  visit  to  .Scotland  in 
1794,  he  lieems  to  have  ie>tded  during  the  whole  of  ihu 
period  in  l.Amdon  or  the  neighbourhood,  chieliy  ocetipieii  m 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  making  (be  pieparatious  ne- 
cessary tor  his  undertaking. 

llo  sailed  from  England  on  (he  22nd  of  May.  1795,  and 
reached  Pisaiiia,  a British  factory  about  20U  niiU*8  up  the 
Gambia,  on  tlic  5th  of  July.  Here  he  remained  several 
months  in  liie  house  of  Dr.  Laidley,  learning  theMandingo 
language,  and  collecting  tnrurmalion  cuncermng  the  cuun- 
tries  he  was  lo  visiU  For  (wo  of  these  luomhs  he  was  egn* 
fined  by  a fever  contracted  by  imprudent  exjHisuro  during 
the  rainy  season. 

He  left  Pisjiiia  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1795.  After 
passing  through  the  territories  of  a number  of  petty  negro 
chiefs,  be  was  induced,  in  order  lo  avoid  (be  suspicion  urbetng 
a spy,  which  might  have  utiaclied  to  him  lud  ho  passed 
from  the  terntunesuf  the  i-hiuf  uf  Kuaria  into  those  of  the 
chief  ufBauibara,  those  sovereigns  being  tiieii  at  war.  tootlopt 
a more  northerly  route  across  the  teiriiory  uf  Ludaroar, 
then  governed  by  the  chief  uf  a predatory  horde  uf  nutnade 
Moors.  He  reached  Yana,  the  frontier  town  of  tins  state, 
on  the  Ibili  uf  February.  I79f<.  Ah.  the  Mc^orish  chief, 
detained  him  a cupitve  till  the  uf  July.  Wlien  Park 
made  his  escape  he  pusi-esseii  nothing  more  liiana  huiac  w ith 
its  acvoutrctneiits.  a few  articles  ol'  cluiliing,  and  a pocket- 
compass,  w hich  be  liad  saved  from  the  Moors  by  concealing 
it  in  the  sand.  Unduinayc-d  by  In',  deiiitule  and  luiiely 
condition,  he  pti&lie  l on  lo  the  Nil  cl  Abid.  or  Juhba.  which 
he  reached  at  Sc4o.  af-ur  a juuiney  of  lifieeii  chavs;  ex- 
plored iliu  hit  cam  downwards  to  SilU  and  upwarcK  lo  B.au- 
ittakoe,  thou  crossed  n tnuuniuinous  cuuniry  to  Kamalui.  a 
Mandmgu  town,  which  lie  teaehed  on  the  l4tliof  Septem- 
ber. Here,  5bu  miles  irum  the  nearest  European  aeUle- 


ment,  his  health  gave  way,  undermined  by  the  fever  which 
had  ntiackcd  him  at  Pl^ania,  assailed  by  llio  vexations  and 
ttilformg'  to  which  he  iiad  been  exposed,  first  as  a captive  and 
uficrwaids  us  a fugitive,  dependent  fur  support  iq>on  pre- 
carious charitv,  and  e\]Hisvd  lo  the  vicissitudes  ul  the  weatlier. 
For  upwatds  of  a romiiii  he  was  reiiduied  helpless  by  a 
fever,  among  a race  which,  though  alive  to  human  sym- 
pathy. could  neither  think  nor  feel  as  he  thought  and  telt. 
He  was  detaiiuNl  in  tbo  i-amc  place  five  niunibt  aficr  his 
recovery,  befiiro  ho  could  obiainihc  means  of  journeying  to 
the  coast.  At  last,  on  the  luth  of  June,  1797,  lie  returned 
to  Pisania,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Laidley  'as  one  risen 
troni  the  dead.'  His  lonely  and  toilsome  wanderings  had 
occupied  upwards  u(  nineteen  mouths. 

His  unexpected  return,  tlie  rumours  which  went  obroad 
resarding  his  adventures  and  the  straoge  countries  he  bad 
visiiod,  excited  eager  curiosity  in  the  public  mind.  An  ab- 
slnvct  of  the  expcrliiion,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hryan  Edwards, 
secretary  to  the  African  Association,  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  (mveller  himself,  was  printed  and  dUiribiiled 
among  the  members.  To  this  abstract  a memoir  by  Major 
Reniiell  was  amiexeil.  consisting  of  geographical  illusira- 
lions  of  Paik’s  journey.  It  was  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  a cumpiele  nsrritiive  would  be  prepared  and  published 
hy  Park  liimseif  The  composition  of  tins  work  occupied 
luni  till  the  spring  of  1799.  when  it  was  published.  His 
principal  place  of  n-tidenco  while  engage  upon  it  was 
London;  and  while  there  he  was  inconstant  communication 
w-iih  Major  Kennell  ami  Mr.  Bryan  Edwanls,  CKpenally  the 
latter.  The  summer  and  auiuinn  of  1798  he  spent  among 
Iiii  relations  in  Scotland;  his  head-quartcis  being  Fowl* 
sheila,  at  that  time  cecupicd  by  his  mother  and  one  uf  his 
brutiiera.  The  accounis  subsequently  collected  from  h;s 
iamiiy  represent  him  as  leading  then  the  life  of  a hard 
siudciu  emp)i>)c{|  on  his  papers  during  the  wliole  of  the 
morning,  mid  allowing  lumself  scarcely  anv  recreation 
beyond  a tohlary  walk  on  the  banks  of  llieVanow.  He 
adopted  the  abstract  of  Bryan  Edwards  as  the  framework 
of  Ins  book;  and  M.ijor  KeniieirH  Memoir  was  added  as  an 
ap|ieiidtx.  The  work  was  widl  received;  two  impressions 
wei'ti  rapidly  sold  <ifT.  Tlte  profits  of  publication  and  the 
liberal  rcmuiieration  he  rcceivetl  from  the  Association 
placed  Imn  fot  the  moment  m easy  circumstances. 

In  1799  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  and  in  the  .Au> 
gust  uf  that  year  marncl  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
wiih  w-huin  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  lor  upwaids  of  two  years  sub).vquenl  to  his 
marriage  in  the  hou%c  of  his  mother,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
settle  lo  any  steady  employment.  At  last  a fiivourabte  op- 
port  unity  for  commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession 
occurring  in  Peebles,  ho  settled  with  his  family  in  timt  town, 
III  October,  ibut.  Tho  practice  of  a country  surgeon  in 
Scotland  is  attended  with  much  toil  ond  even  danger,  and 
the  remuneration  is  very  inadequate.  Park  soon  obtained 
a good  siiarc  ol' the  business  of  the  neiglibourhood.  but  li’» 
profits  were  inounsiderable.  In  other  icnpects  Ins  situati'iri 
was  agreeable.  He  was  a man  of  retired  liabits.  who  sought 
and  found  his  happiness  in  the  family  circle,  Tlierc  were 
however  in  the  neighbourhood  some  minds  who  cou'd  ap- 
picciate  the  intellcciual  and  moral  worth  that  lay  beneath 
Ills  cold  exterior.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Adam  Feiguuon, 
at  one  time  professor  of  nibrai  philosophy  in  liie  unireisity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  author  of  ibe  ' Hislury  of  Rome  and  Mr. 
(afterwaids  Sir  Walter)  ScutU  He  also  recent  d marked 
)>ersonal  attentions  fiom  Mr.  Dugald  Slew-art.  But  the  grati- 
fication of  being  appreciated  by  such  men  and  enjoying  their 
society  was  no  sufiicieni  cuunierpoise  lo  tire  harassing  reflec- 
tion limt  his  income  was  maclcquate  and  his  famtly  increas- 
ing. Hts  mmd  loo  had  never  ceased  lodwoll  upon  fureign  ad- 
venture. An  overture  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, in  1798.  to  take  a part  in  a survey  of  New  Holland, 
then  in  contemplation,  had  been  renewed  in  1799,  but 
without  any  other  result  than  that  of  keeping  Park’s  mind 
unsettled.  In  1801.  tlie  pros|iect  of  an  appointment  on  the 
surgical  siafi' at  Cioree,  w liich  hud  lieen  recently  captured 
fiom  the  French,  seems  to  have  crossed  bis  mind.  In  I8UI 
he  learned,  by  a leiior  from  Sir  Ju»eph  Ranks,  that  the 
Assiiciiiiioii  would  prolvably,  in  the  went  of  pence,  renew 
llieir  cfTortii  m African  discovery,  and  dial  Park  would  cer- 
tainly be  rmiromendud  os  the  most  eligible  person  to  be 
eiuphived.  In  (beautumn  of  IkO-t,  he  received  a letter  from 
the  ofiice  of  the  colonial  secretary  of  state,  re(]ucstiiig  hit 
immediatq  attendanca  in  London.  The  reeult  of  bu  im«r- 
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view  willi  Lord  Hobart  va$  bis  acccplanco  of  tho  proposal 
from  govormm'iU  ihut  ho  kbuuM  coimuaiid  an  uxi>octittun  of 
diftC*o\vry  iu(o  the  iitieriurur  Africa,  ami  ihaithe  oxpodiiiun 
ahoulil  k*a%o  Kn^laud  in  the  end  of  February.  Sumo 
cbai)(>tia  lu  the  cabmot  caused  a postpoiiemcni.  Duubis 
that  began  to  bo  euterlained  of  the  praelicability  of  the 
aitompl  occasioned  a further  delay.  It  «as  not  liU  the  3uih 
of  Januar).  1806,  that  Pa:  k actually  sailed  from  Portsuiouih. 
Tho  iniorvul  ho  liad  employed,  at  tltc  suggestion  and  ux> 
Mn»o  urguveriuucMiL,  in  uUiaimnga  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  and  itupruiing  himself  la  the  practice  of  making 
aslrunuinical  ub>ervaiiuus. 

Park  had  adopted  Mr.  Maxwell's  opinion,  that  tho  Congo 
and  the  Niger  were  one  siieaiu;  an<l  lus  plan  was,  wiili  a 
supply  of  tuerchaudii.o  siitllcient  to  dcfiay  tra\uthng  ex- 
penses, and  a body  of  soldiers  auflicient  to  ensure  iiumumiy 
from  hostile  attacks,  to  cross  ftum  the  Gambia  to  Iho 
Niger,  and  then  sail  down  the  slieum  to  the  ocean.  The 
expedition,  as  it  started  from  Pisania,  ^insisted  of  hiiusetr. 
his  brutiier-m-lavv  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon,  ami  Mr.  Geoige 
ticott.  draugiiisinan  to  tho  expedition,  five  artiUcers  from 
tho  royal  dock*)urds.  Lieutenant  .Martyn  and  36  privates 
of  ihu  Royal  Afrieuii  corps  sUiiioned  at  Goxec,  and  Isuoci>, 
a Mandingo,  a priest  and  trader,  the  guide.  Su]*plies  of 
asses  hud  been  purchased  at  St.  Jago  ami  Goiec  to  cairy 
the  merchandise.  Thu  expedition  left  Ptsama  on  the  4ili 
uf  Miiy,  I8U6. 

Park's  journal,  completed  up  to  the  lime  of  his  departure 
ffOiiiSatisundiug. and  some  letters  which  hedespatchuda-ung 
W'lth  it,  bring  the  narrative  of  his  advenlures  down  to  that 
peri,><l.  To  Mrs.  Park  he  wrule.on  the  19th  uf  Novetniier 

* We  huvo  ulruud)  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail 
tho  moment  1 have  finished  this  letter.'  In  hisleiterlu 
Lord  Camden  (lAiid  Hobart’s  succcs&or  in  the  columsl 
ufBce),  he  said: — '1  am  sorry  to  suy  that  of  forty  four  Eu* 
ropuaus  who  left  the  Gambia  in  peiTecl  health,  Hve  only  at 
piesaiit  are  alive,  viz.  three  soldiers  (one  deianged  in  his 
uiiidy.  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself.'  He  ailded:^ 

* We  had  no  cuulost  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any 
one  of  us  killo<l  by  wild  animals  or  any  other  accidents:’ 
and  again: — ‘Your  lunlship  will  recollect  tlut  1 always 
spoke  of  the  rainy  season  wiik  horror,  as  being  extremely 
fatal  to  Europeans,  and  our  iourney  will  furnish  a melan- 
rboly  proof  uf  it.’  Isaaco  slated  on  his  return  to  the  Gambia 
that  Mr.  Park  arrivvi  at  Kuulah  Duugou  with  thirty-three 
white  tnen;  and  from  Foulah  Douguu  to  Sego  (which  was 
eight  d oys'  march,  but  which  is  generally  performed  in 
three  dwvs  by  a negro),  they  lust  twenty  six  men  by  the  tains, 
damps.  See. 

At  SuDsanding,  Park  dismissed  Isaaco.  and  look,  upon  liis 
recoimuundation,  a man  named  Amadi  Fatouma  lu  guide 
him  to  llaoussa.  From  this  man  was  procured  the  only 
dii-cct  contemporary  evidence  regarding  tho  fate  of  Park 
and  his  companions  that  has  been  obtained.  His  accu- 
racy however  is  csiablisbcd  by  a strong  body  of  circum- 
btaulial  evidence  : the  traditions  of  tiic  fate  uf  sumu  while 
men,  collecied  by  Clanperton  and  Lander,  on  ihes|)Ot  where 
F'uiuuina  staled  that  Park  and  his  CAiinpaniuiishad  perished ; 
imtskels  with  the  Towur  stamp,  seen  by  Lander  at  VVowuw, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  pro^verty  of  the  while  men  who 
perishud  at  Bou&sa;  a b<Mk  of  tables  seen  by  lender  at 
Boussa,  among  the  leaves  of  which  was  found  a card  of  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  addru&sc<I  to  Mr.  Park  by  a Mr.  Watson, 
and  (luted  ‘ Strand,  9ih  November,  18D4.'  Tho  story  of 
Amadi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in  its  esseuiials  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. ib  briefly  lias: — that  in  sailing  down  the  Niger 
they  had  lepeuted  engagements  with  the  natives;  that  on 
arriviiig  at  Vaouri,  Falouma’s  engagement  having  termi- 
nated, hequiilc'd  Mr  Park  : that  afur  Mr.  Park's  departure, 
the  chief  of  Yaouri  intmued  the  kmg  (falsely)  that  the  while 
meu  had  departed  wuhout  giving  the  customary  present; 
that  Uie  kmg  in  rage  imiui>on^  Fatouma,  and  sent  an 
armed  foico  to  intercept  the  white  men  at  llie  narrows  of 
the  river;  that  on  Uis  release  from  prison  Fatouma  learned 
from  a slave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park  s party)  that  during 
a skirini>h  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  inlo  a rapid, 
and  that  tho  while  men,  in  altempling  lu  make  their  escape, 
were  drowned. 

Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1806. 
in  the  ihiriy-firth  year  othis  age.  In  i>er>on  he  is  said  lu 
havu  been  tall  and  uUdetic.  His  manner  was  cold  and  ro- 
se* ved,  aitnbutable  in  part  to  that  uwkwaidiieu  which  uivii 
conscious  of  Iheir  ow  o powers  are  apt  to  feel  in  society  when 


the  circumstances  of  (heir  early  life  have  kept  them  from 
mingling  wnh  it.  HU  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (m  which 
he  atfucts  a degree  of  conGdt-ncu  and  hope  l.o  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  fell,  to  allay  her  apprehensions),  and  many  liule 
incidents  in  lus  brief  history,  snow  the  warmth  and  strength 
of  his  aitacimifcnts.  His  judicious  conduct  while  detained 
by  the  MuorUh  chief  would  alone  be  siiHinent  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  thucomru)  of  lus  passions;  and  what  he 
achieved  in  his  first  journey,  together  with  ihe  simple  striking 
language  of  his  la&l  letter  to  Lurti  Chatham,  show  the  power 
of  Ills  determination  ond  peisevonince.  His  acquirements 
in  natural  history  were  necessarily  limited;  fur  in  Scuiland, 
where  he  laid  their  foundation,  that  blanch  of  knowledge 
was  only  beginning  to  attract  attentiun.  and  his  icsidonces 
in  Loudun  were  brief,  and  occupied  with  other  maiiora.  It 
wa.s  not  till  the  wu  of  his  departure  on  hi»  second  juurney 
that  he  ooquiicd  the  Arabic  language,  n.A  only  the  best 
medium  of  communication  with  tiio  Moors  and  Arabs,  but 
the  only  key  to  the  civilisation  of  Afru  a,  such  a.1  it  is.  His 
cuiivcrsanco  with  a.-itrunoniy  does  nut  seom.  even  at  ibe 
time  of  his  second  journey,  to  have  gutiu  bevund  the  pow'er 
uf  making  with  accuracy  the  ncccssarv  observations  for  the 
asceiuimng  uf  Utuudea  and  lun,^iUi(les;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  first  juurney,  sclmiis  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
of  observing  fur  lliu  latiiudo  with  the  acMunt.  On  his  llr»t 
journey  he  lust  all  his  malrumems,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
pockol-compuss,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Muurs:  cm  his 
second  journey  bowasboilei  pruMded  ; but  his  only  chro- 
^nometor  seems  to  have  been  very  defective.  Thc^c  de- 
ficioticies  however  in  acquirements  and  apparatus  vve:o  to  a 
great  extent  1‘uunicrbalancud  by  a calm  courageous  self- 
potsesbiuii,  an  unwearied  (mwer  uf  ubservatiun,  and  a modest 
scrupulous  voracity  that  enables  us  to  rely  upon  lus  siaie 
iiients  as  in  nuinftauce  exaggeiaied. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  ho  traversed 
may  bo  regarded  as  having  been  bcfoie  him  unvisited  by 
Eurupeaiits  and  nutliing  of  any  inumeiit  has  been  added 
to  uur  knowledge  of  it  since  his  death.  His  ignorance 
of  Arabic  on  bis  first  journey  cX|  u>ed  him  to  inisappreciate 
the  Arabs ; but  his  deleniiuii  m a Mandingo  village  enabled 
him  to  muster  the  domestic  life  of  tho  ncgioes  and  their 
civil  and  economical  oi^amxuiion.  Histiieieotolugical  and 
botanical  observations  are  valuable:  his  geougical  are  loss 
so.  Walckiiocr  and  lus  echo  Bowdilch  have  impugned  the 
trustworthiness  of  bis  ubsenaiions  for  latitude  on  his  se- 
cond journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  bis  journal,  '3  lit 
.‘\pril,'  that  luonib  having  only  3o  days.  But  Olimaims 
has  sutisfacturilye>tablished,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper 
m tho  *Trun>aeuuiu*  ofthe  Berhu  Royal  Academy.’  by  com- 
parison of  tlic(fo/u  staled  m Park't>  juuriiul  with  the  Kpbu- 
uierides  of  tho  * Nautical  Almanac'  for  I8U6,  thot  by  what- 
ever uv*eisight  he  may  have  written  *3lst  April,'  lie  was 
perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made  hisubser- 
fations.  On  the  other  handOKmanns  has  ]>ointed  out  a 
cirrumsfance  which  vitiates  Park's  calcuUuuits  uf  his 
observations  for  longitude:  the  confusiun  aiisiug  out  of  the 
substitutioti,  without  buthcicniiy  explicit  wonimg.  in  18ti6, 
in  the  Epbenierides  uf  the  ' Nautical  Almanac,’  of  mean 
time  fur  apparent  time  in  the  tublos  for  the  eclipses  uf  Ju 
pitur's  satellites.  Unfucktly  Park  has  slated  only  in  one 
instance  (Bee-creek)  tho  whole  of  the  data  upon  which  his 
longitudes  were  calculated;  and  cotiecquemly  in  that  une 
instance  alone  can  his  oversight  be  coriected.  Only  uno 
opinion  oim  be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  dis 
played  by  Park  in  his  conduct  dunng  his  first  joui  tiey  as  a 
solitary  traveller.  His  judgment  in  the  csiiuiaiiun  of  obsta- 
cles and  tho  calculation  of  forces  by  whu-h  they  might  be 
overcome  in  planning  the  ex)>ediii»n  in  which  he  perished, 
is  more  open  to  chullongc:  but  he  did  not  seek  to  shun  the 
<‘ons«quoncc».  A question  regarding  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  hiin  in  a Utcrary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative 
of  his  Grst  ttavcls,  seems  really  uf  little  consequence.  It 
is  clear  that,  unaccustutned  to  Hlerarv  compusttion,  he 
formed  his  buuk  upon  the  model  of  Bryan  itdwards’s  abstract ; 
but  that  it  was  his  own  compusitioo  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a 
lucky  want  of  facility  m scnieni^turning,  his  style  is  far 
less  turgid  than  that  uf  bis  model. 

Park  left  a widow  and  three  children.  Mrs.  Park  died 
in  the  luutuh  uf  February  in  the  present  year:  it  u be 
licvcrl  that  none  uf  liur  children  have  survived  her. 

(T/ttrW#  }«  the  iuterior  Dittricts  a/  4f*-u-a,  by 
Mungo  Park,  surgeon,  2 voia.  8vo.,  London,  1616;  Sarre^' 
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ve  of  Dncmf^riet  in  Central  Africa,  Denham  and 
Jlapperton,  1 vul.  4lo.,  Ljmluii,  1826;  Journal  •>/ u Second 
hx'pcdition  to  Africa,  Clapperlon,  1 vol.  4to.,  London, 
lS2y;  Journal  of  an  Hjrjirdition  to  explore  the  Course 
and  Termination  of  the  by  Richard  and  John 

Lnnder,  3 vol«.  amall  8vo.,  London;  OUroanns,  Veber  die 
Sichtiffkeit  einiger  Verhesserungen  xcelche  nut  Mwigo 
Park's  letzten  Breitenbettimmunaen  in  Africa  vorgenom- 
men  $ind.  Abhandlungen  der  KonisUchen  Acaimue  der 
if  issenxcha/ien  sn  Berlin  aus  dem  Jahre  1631.) 

I'AKK  OF  ARTILLERY,  an  assemblage  of  the  heavy 
ordnance  belonging  lo  an  army,  with  tU  carriages,  ammu* 
mtion  waggons,  ami  stores,  on  ground  conti;^iuma  to  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  troops  when  encam|)cd. 

I'he  park  ts  formed  in  the  immcd.ate  vicinity  of  roads  by 
whuh  the  ariidery  may  be  readily  moved  to  any  »j)ol  where 
its  service  may  be  rei|uircd:  it  is  usually  in  rear  of  the 
troops,  the  guns  being  ananged  in  one  tine  if  the  ground  i 
will  permit;  and  if  the  army  is  to  remain  for  some  time  in  i 
its  position,  the  park  is,  for  nraventing  the  intrusion  of  im- 
proper persons,  surrounded  bychevaux-de-fnsc  or  other  ob- 
stacles. At  the  siege  of  a furircss  the  pork  is  situated 
between  the  army  and  the  place,  and  it  should  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  miiilcry  of  the  latter.  If  (lossible,  it  may 
bo  behind  sumo  rising  ground,  and  on  a spot  from  whence 
ihe  ariillury  may  be  speedily  brought  up  lo  the  trenches  or 
faatteiics. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  a park,  10  feet  along  the 
front  are  otiowed  fur  each  gun;  and  since  the  limber  and 
(he  ammunition  waggon  arc  placed  in  rear  of  the  gun  in 
one  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  depth,  the  latter  must 
necessarily  be  suHicient  for  these,  as  well  as  to  permit  the 
horses  lo  be  attached  to  the  carriage‘s.  The  guns  of  cacli 
iliQi-rent  calibre  are  commonly  placeil  in  that  part  of  the 
ark  which  is  nearest  to  the  |>uiiit  of  ground  to  be  occupied 
y them  when  in  position;  but  the  artilleiy  is  sometimes 
arranged  in  tho  park  arcording  to  its  calibre,  the  hcavic>t 
being  on  tho  right  of  the  line.  The  muxxles  are  usually 
turned  towards  iho  front  of  the  line ; but  if  the  guns  are 
liable  to  bo  suddenly  called  for,  the  hhafts  of  the  limbers 
and  the  trails  of  the  guns  are  then  placed  in  that  direction 
for  the  sake  of  a more  speedy  removal. 

A quarter  guard,  o-s  it  is  called,  is  posted  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  and  opposite  the  middle  of  tho  front  of  tho  park ; 
the  gunners’  louts  are  arranged  along  the  two  flunks ; those 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  in  the  rear;  and  behind 
them,  generally,  the  horses  are  picketed  in  one  line  or 
more,  parallel  to  that  of  the  guns. 

At  the  siege  of  a forlifie<l  place,  the  stores  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
attack,  as  well  as  the  spades,  axes,  ami  other  tools  fur  execut- 
ing the  trenches,  raising  batteries,  or  cutting  dowm  obstacles, 
arc  deposited  in  a particular  place,  for  the  purpu>e  of  kee|>ing 
them  in  security  and  near  at  hand  when  wanted:  this  con> 
alitutes  what  is  called  the  engineers*  park.  Like  that  of 
the  artillery,  it  is  situatetl  where  it  may  be  concealed  from 
the  view  of  tho  enemy,  and  where  means  exist  fur  a ready 
communication,  at  ail  limes,  both  with  the  camp  in  the 
rear  and  with  the  trenches  in  fiont.  The  necessity  of 
having  the  parks  as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  besieged, 
maybe  conceived  from  the  fact  that. at  the  siege  of  Badujos, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  within  range  of  artillery,  the 
shot  and  shells  from  tho  town  often  fell  into  them;  and 
once  the  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  in  a sortie,  actually  rode 
through  the  engineers’  park,  on  which  occasion  tlic  whole 
store  of  materials  collect^  by  the  besiegers  might  have  been 
dosiruyed. 

In  the  French  scnricc  two  parka  were  sometimes  formed 
for  the  artillery ; a great  park  for  the  guns,  carriages,  &c., 
and  a small  park  to  contain  the  working  places  for  tiie  car- 
penters and  aimnui'ers,  with  tho  materials  for  m.'iking  the 
repairs  wluch  arc  connianily  required  during  a campaign. 

PARKER,  MATTHEW,  born  15t»4,  died  1575,  a very 
omment  name  in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  Englishmen. 
That  ho  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
oliurch  is  not  the  sole  proof  orhts  claim  to  be  so  spoken  of; 
but  that  he  was  an  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  great  church 
man,  a cultivator  of  hiHtoncol  literature  as  well  as  a great 
proficient  m theological  learning,  and  that  he  was  archbishop 
of  Cunletbiirjr  in  that  critical  period  when  the  Engl  sli  Pro- 
testant nr  Kerormerl  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  he 
fuinilvfl  the  purposes  of  thuso  who  placed  him  in  that  high 
dignity  by  the  skill  with  which  ho  conducted  the  very  diffi- 


cult operations  necessary  at  that  time  for  its  formation  in  a 
certain  order  and  its  perpetual  existence. 

Parker  was  n native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  educated  in 
Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  being  intended  for  the 
church,  and  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies,  especially  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  that  before  he  was  thirty  he  waa 
llxeil  U)H)ii  hv  Wulscy  to  be  one  of  his  professors  in  the  col- 
lege which  fic  meant  to  found  at  Oxford.  This  honour 
however  Parker  declined,  probably  in  consequenec  of  having 
attached  himself  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  church,  with 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  whom  he  was  by  that  time  bo- 
como  intimate.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  a 
licciico  to  yrcach. 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  llie  succession  of  his  prefer- 
ments during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHL  and  Edward  VI. 
lli‘«ide  having  two  or  three  benefices,  he  was  made  an  arch- 
deacon in  1526;  dean  of  the  college  of  Stoke  Clare,  hia 
favourite  piece  of  preferment,  1535 ; one  of  the  king’s  chap- 
lains. 1537;  master  of  Corpus  (..'hristi  College.  154-1;  dean 
of  Lincoln,  1552.  In  1543  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  his 
university. 

He  took  a wife  in  1547.  One  of  the  measures  of  the 
reign  ofQuecn  Mary,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  re-establish 
the  church  in  its  former  state  and  order,  was  lo  deprive  the 
married  clergy  of  all  their  bcDcQccs  and  preferments.  This 
removed  from  the  church  at  one  stroke  no  small  number  of 
i the  more  xcalous  reforming  divines.  It  is  marvellous  tliat 
Parker  fared  no  worse  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  docs  not 
appear  that  he  even  found  it  necessary  to  leavo  England, 
but  rather  that  lie  continued  to  live  i|uictly  in  the  eastern 
counties,  pursuing  his  theological  studies. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Maty,  and  when  Elizabeth 
had  aiK'ended  the  throne,  ho  was  sumnionerl  from  his  re- 
tirement, and  induced  lo  accept  at  once  the  high  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  consecration  took  place 
on  December  17.  155U. 

Ho  was  archbishop  mure  than  fifteen  years,  during  which 
lime  he  was  assidunusly  employed  in  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  new-formed  church,  and  in  giving  it  that 
consistency  and  order  which  the  church  of  England  has 
since  maintained.  Wc  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  what 
he  did,  but  vve  must  not  forbear  to  mention  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  great  work  called  the  Bishops’  Bible  was 
performed  under  hi«  auspices,  and  that  tho  work  was  coro- 
])lctcil  in  1668.  Whoever  wishes  for  more  information 
respcciitig  the  labours  of  this  eminent  father  of  the  English 
Protustaiit  church,  and  the  minute  particulars  of  his  history 
and  character,  may  he  abundantly  satisfied  by  consulting 
tho  f<dio  Life  of  Imn  written  by  the  indefatigable  Strype. 

Parker  is  not  lo  be  estimated  solely  by  wimt  he  did  as  an 
ecclesiastic.  He  collected  a large  library  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts, which  he  gave  lo  his  college  in  Cambrid^,  where 
be  founded  also  divers  fcllow^hlps  and  scholarships.  Tlie 
manuscripts  still  remain,  having  Wen  very  carefully  pre- 
served. Tliere  is  a minute  and  excellent  catalogue  of  them 
in  print  by  Nasmith,  who  made  also  a catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  which  has 
never  been  printed.  Parker  gave  encouragement  to  Saxon 
literature  by  the  publicatioti  of  a Saxon  homily.  He  caused 
to  be  printi^  also  Ihe  Chronicles  of  Matthew  oMVcstminsler 
and  Matthew  Paris;  and  there  is  an  original  treatise,  * De 
Aniiquilatc  Briiannicm  B<clesiec,'  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted lo  h.m,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  ho  had  no 
doubt  much  concern. 

PARKER.  SAMUEI>.horn  1640,  died  1687,  a prelate 
of  the  English  church,  was  of  Puritan  extraction,  and  was 
remarked  for  certain  Puritan  extravagancies,  when,  as  a 
young  man.  he  riiiered  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  But  at 
fc)xfurd  he  became  acquainted  with  several  persons  of  a very 
different  turn  of  mind,  and  particolarly  with  Dr.  Ralph 
Bathurst,  who  is  said  by  the  wTitcrs  of  his  Life  to  have  been 
chtelly  instrumental  in  drawing  him  away  from  a parly 
which  was  marked  for  persecution  and  extinction.  Ho 
had  an  active  pen,  which  be  cmployetl  about  the  lime  of  the 
Restoration,  and  fur  a few  succeeding  years,  in  reiHiated 
attacks  on  the  Puritan,  or,  as  it  then  was  become,  the 
Non-conforming  party.  The  controversy  is  almost  for- 
gulicn,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  titles  of  lus 
tracts. 

He  wa«  favoured  and  promoted  in  the  church.  In  1S67 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Aichbishop  Sheldon,  and  in  1672 
he  was  a prelHMidary  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  livings  gf 
Ickham  and  Cbarthara. 
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When  king  James  II-  eontemplatcd'the  re-union  of  Eng- 
land to  the  general  church,  with  its  head  in  the  Roman 
pontiff,  he  lookctl  nraong  the  English  divines  for  persons 
wlio  might  be  wdling  to  assist  in  lus  designs,  and,  amount 
other  persons,  he  filed  upon  Parker,  who  was  made  by  him 
Lishop  of  Oxfonl,  in  .Tanuar>’,  I68S  ; and  when  Hough  was 
deprived  of  the  presidentslup  of  Magdulcn  College,  it  was  | 
given  to  Parker.  It  is  said  that  he  was  strongly  incUno<l  j 
to  popery  ; but  how  far  he  would  have  gone  with  the  king 
in  that  direction  cannot  well  be  fully  determined,  as  his 
life  was  cut  short  soon  after  ho  had  obtained  this  dignity, 
ilo  died  at  Magdalen  College,  on  May  ‘20,  1687. 

The  only  writing  of  Bishop  Parker  of  any  permanent  re- 
putation IS  a treatise  entitleil  ' De  Rebus  sui  Temporls 
Comraenlarius.*  Tins  treatise  was  not  published  till  S726. 
when  it  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  a second  Samuel 
Parker,  an  eminent  non-juriiig  divine. 

PARKHUKSr.  JOHN,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Parkhurst,  Esq.,  of  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was 
born  in  June,  1728,  and  educated  at  Rugby  Grammar-school, 
and  afiurward^  at  Clare  Hall.  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B. A.  in  1748. and  thalofM.A.  in  1752.  He 
was  fur  some  years  a fulluw  of  his  college.  He  took  orders 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  never  obtained  any  prefer- 
ment. having  succeeded  to  a considerable  estate,  which 
rendered  him  independent.  He  acted,  without  receiving 
any  salary,  as  curate  of  the  church  at  Catesby,  the  prefer- 
ment of  winch  was  in  his  own  gift. 

In  I7S4  he  married  Su»anna  Myster,  daughter  of  John 
Myster,  Esq.,  ol  Epsom  in  Surrey.  She  died  in  1759, 
leaving  him  a daughter  and  two  sons.  In  1761  he  married 
Mrllicent  Norlhey,  by  whom  ho  had  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  who  hccarao  eminent  for  her  learning:  she  wrote 
her  father's  epitaph  in  Epsom  church. 

Parkhurst  died  at  E|>som.  on  the  21st  of  March,  1797. 
lie  was  a man  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  character, 
lid  always  lived  in  retirement,  though  be  possessed  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  to  shino  in  society.  In  spite  of  a weak 
constitution,  he  was  a roost  laborious  student,  rising  for 
many  years  at  five  o’clock  m the  morning. 

His  first  work  was*  A Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley,’  remonstrating  a^inst  the  doctrine 
of  the  faitli  of  assurance  as  held  by  that  divine ; it  was  pub- 
lisheil  m 1753.  In  17G2  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
bis  ‘ Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  Points,’  with  a 
Hebiow  grammar,  wrhich  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. His  ‘ Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament,’ with  a Greek  grammar.  appcare«l  in  1769.  Of 
llii.4  work  there  are  several  editions,  both  in  4lo.  and  Bvo. : 
the  first  of  the  octavo  editions  was  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs..Thomas.  A new  odition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James 
Ro:>c.  B.D.,  was  published  in  1829.  The  only  other  work 
published  by  Mr.  Purkhurst  was  ‘ The  Divinity  and  Pre- 
oxiatcncd  of  our  I^ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  demon- 
stated  from  Scripture,  in  answer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr. 
PnesUe^'s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Eorly  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ.’  Lond.,  1787,  8vo.  Dr.  Priestley 
replied  to  this  work  in  • A Letter  to  Dr.  Horne.’ 

Parkhursl’s  lexicons  have  enjoyed  a considerable  reputa- 
tion from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are 
diafigurcd  by  many  fanciful  and  ridiculous  etymologies,  and 
they  bear  traces  of  the  Hulchinsonian  opinions  of  their 
author.  Thev  are  now  superseded  by  the  works  of  Gesc- 
nius,  Winer,  Wahl,  Breischneider,  and  Robinson. 

(Chalmers’s  Bhgrctphical  Dictionary.') 

P.k'RKl.-V,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  familv  or 
tribe  of  MtinuscsD,  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  chief  ot  bo- 
tanists, in  honour  of  tbe  great  African  traveller  Mungo 
Park.  The  genus  contains  onlv  a few  unormed  trees,  which  I 
aro  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  peninsula  of  India, ' 
Siltiel,  and  in  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Parkia  is  distinguished  among  tlie  Mimosa-liko 
l^guminosm  by  tho  tubular  deleft  calyx  and  the  corolla 
with  5 distinct  petals  having  a more  or  less  imbricate  ssti- 
vation  ; stamens  10,  hypogynous,  monadelphous.  Legume 
many-seeded,  2-valved,  with  a farinaceous  pulp  around  and 
between  tlic  seeds.  Infloiesccnco  an  axillary  pedunclcd 
and  club-shapod  spike. 

P.  africana  is  the  SHta  or  Doura  tree  of  Soudan.  The 
farinaceous  matter  surrounding  the  seeds  U eaten,  and  also 
raado  into  a pleasant  drink  when  steeped  in  water.  The 
veils  are  roasted  as  coffee  is  with  us.  then  bruised  and 
allowed  to  ferment  in  water.  When  they  begin  to  become 


putrid,  they  are  well  washed  and  pounded,  and  the  powder 
IS  made  into  cakes  resembling  chocolate,  which  form  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat.  (Brown,  in  Denham.) 
A species  of  this  genus,  the  Mimosa  pedunrulata  of  Rox- 
burgh, is  said  by  him  to  be  similarly  valued  by  tlie  Malavs, 
that  is,  Uiey  eat  the  mealy  matter  which  surrounds  tlie 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  seeds  thomselves,  which  are  said  to 
taste  like  garlic. 

PARKINSO'NIA  ACULEATA,  or  the  Barbadoei 
Flower-Fence,  is  a well  known  West  Indian  shrub,  very 
generally  employed  in  such  climates  as  an  ornaincnlal 
plant,  and  especially  for  the  construction  of  hodges,  for 
which  iU  strong  spines  render  it  well  adapted.  It  has  long 
pinnated  leaves,  with  a winged  petiole,  and  grows  as  much 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  feel  high.  The  Ilowers  are  large,  yellow, 
very  numerous,  and  a little  variegated  with  red  snots,  and 
are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  knotted  po  ls.  When  in 
flower  it  IS  said  to  be  one  of  the  must  splendid  objects  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  it  seldom  (lowers,  probably  l‘i  om  not  having  room 
enough  given  it  to  grow  in.  The  seetls  arc  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  qualities. 

PARLIAMENT.  IMPERIAL,  tho  legislature  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting 
of  the  king  or  queen  [King],  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral [Loans,  House  ok],  and  tho  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  [Comhons,  House  or]  in  parliament  assembled. 

The  word  is  generally  eonsidureil  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  ’ parlor,’  to  si^ak.  * It  was  first  applied,’  says 
Blackstone,  * to  general  nsscmhlics  of  the  states  under 
Louis  VII.  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* The  earhe»i  mention  of  it  in  the  statutes  is  in  the 
pieamble  to  the  statute  of  Westminster,  a.i>.  1272. 

OaiGts  AND  ANTtQUirv  or  Parliament. 

Tlie  origin  of  any  aniient  institution  must  be  difficult  to 
trace,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  undergone  gr^t 
changes;  and  few  subjects  have  afforded  to  antiquaries  more 
cause  for  learned  research  and  ingenious  conjecture  than  tlie 
gn>wth  of  our  parliament  into  the  form  whidi  it  bad  oi^smncd 
when  authentic  records  of  its  existence  and  constitution 
are  to  be  found.  Great  councils  of  the  nation  existed  in 
England  both  under  the  Saxon*  and  Norman^  and  appear 
to  have  been  common  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  north 
of  Euro)>e.  They  were  called  by  the  Saxons  michel-synoih, 
or  great  council;  michel~gemote,  ox  great  meeting;  and 
untUna-gemote,  meeting  of  wise  men— by  the  last  of  which 
they  arc  now  most  familiarly  known. 

llie  constitution  of  these  councils  cannot  be  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  espcciiUy  as  to  the  share  of  authority  enjo)cd 
by  the  people.  Different  perio<!s  have  been  assigned  for 
their  admittance  into  the  legislature.  Coke,  Spetman, 
Camden,  and  Prynne  agree  that  the  commons  formed  part 
of  the  great  synods  or  counciU  before  tho  Conquest ; but 
how  they  were  summoned,  and  what  degree  of  power  they 
I possessed,  is  a matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  * The  main 
j constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,’ says  Black- 
alone,  * was  marked  out  so  lung  ago  ns  the  seventeenth  year 
of  King  John.  a.d.  121.1,  io  the  great  charter  granted  by 
that  prince,  wherein  ho  promises  to  summon  all  archhi- 
shops,  bishops  abliots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  [Barons] 
personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crow  n 
by  tho  sheriff  and  bailiff*,  to  moot  at  a certain  place,  with 
forty  days’  notice,  to  assess  aids  nud  scutogcs  when  neces- 
sary ; and  this  constitution  has  subsisted,  m fact  at  least, 
from  the  year  1266,  49  Hen.  III.,  there  being  still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  summon  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.’  A statute,  also,  passed  15  Edwd.  II. 
(1.322),  declares  that  * the  matters  to  be  established  for  tbe 
estate  of  the  king  and  of  hU  heirs,  and  for  tho  estate  of 
the  realm  and  or  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accordeil, 
and  established  in  parliament,  by  the  king  and  by  tho 
absent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  common- 
alty exf  the  realm,  atconiing  a$  had heen  before  atcxulomed* 
In  reference  to  this  statute  Mr.  Hallam  obsenes  ' that  it 
not  only  establishes  by  a legislative  declaration  the  present 
oonslilution  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it  as  already 
standing  upon  a custom  of  some  Icngiii  of  time.  (1  Comi. 
Hilt.,  5.)  ♦ 

Constituent  Parts  or  P.uiliament. 

Tlieso  have  been  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and 
nothing  more  will  be  attempted  in  this  place  than  a brief 
analysis,  which  will  bring  the  whole  \mder  one  view.  Of 
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Ibe  king  (or  quccu).  the  fir^t  >ii  rank,  noltung  ncod  be  re* 

The  House  of  Lords  is  at  present  composed  of— - 
Lords  Spiritual. 

2 nr^^ibishnps  (York  end  Caulerbury) 

24  Knghsh  bishops 
4 Irish  repicsenlalive  bishops 

Total,  no 

Lords  Temporal.  • 

3 dukes  of  the  bloori  royal 
21  dukos 
20  ntari|uc>:es 
It.l  earls 
20  viscounts 
21 1 barons 

16  representative  |icers  of  Scot!and 
20  rcpiescatatne  ^>ecrs  of  Ireland 

Total,  432 

TSie  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  no  lanttalion  of  the  po>^er  of  the  crown 
to  add  to  it  by  further  ercatimiv  The  inlrodurlion  of  the 
rcpresonfalivc  peer*  of  Scotland  atxl  IrvlamI  was  effected 
on  the  union  of  tliofte  kingdoms  respectively  with  Rnglnnd. 
The  former  are  elected  by  iho  Inrediiary  peers  of  Scotland 
descended  from  S<>oiii?.h  pceraat  the  time  of  the  Union. and 
sit  for  one  parliament  only ; the  latter  are  chosen  for  life 
by  the  pceia  of  Ireland,  whether  hereditary  or  created  ^ince 
the  Union.  The  power  of  the  crowd  to  cn-ate  Iri'-h  peers  is 
limited  by  the  Art  of  Union,  so  that  one  only  can  bo  created 
wben  thieo  of  llie  peerages  of  Ireland  have  became  extinct. 

The  present  composition  of  the  Huu»e  of  Commons  is 
as  follows 

■ Enolaivo  and  Walks. 

169  knigbts  of  shires 
341  citizens  and  burgesses 

Total.  600 

Scotland. 

30  knights  of  shires 
23  citizens  and  burgesses 

Total.  63 

Ireland. 

64  knights  of  shires 
41  citizens  and  buigesses 

Total.  106 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom,  669. 

An  account  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  parliamentaiy 
constituencies  at  different  limes,  more  panicularly  by  the 
Rclbim  Act,  and  a full  view  of  the  pre»ent  bVHlem  of  ro- 
piesentAiion,  is  given  in  the  article  Commons,  Houas  of. 

Tlie  lords  and  commons  originally  woie  one  assembly,  but 
(he  dale  of  (heir  separaiion  is  nut  known.  Sir  Kdwnrd 
Coke  states  that  he  had  seen  a rcruid.  30  Hen.  1.  (1 13tl), 
of  their  degrees  and  scats  as  one  body,  and  atlirms  that  the 
separation  took  place  at  the  desire  of  the  common*.  (13 
Shilf  TritUs,  1410.)  EUyngc  avers  that  * the  commons  ever 
had  a place  fur  their  cunsultutioii  apart  from  tho  lords, 
though  they  did  oltun  meet  and  sit  together  in  one  room,' 
and  givos  several  precedents  in  support  of  hi*  position. 
{.Manner  ((f  IlrUMng  Parlia/nfnU,  pp.  1UI-IU4,  165.) 

Power  and  Jurisdiction  of  Parliament. 

1.  Lrc.islative  Aitthority  collectively.— The  au- 
thority if  parliament  extends  out  the  Utiitwl  Kingdom 
and  ail  it*  colonies  and  foreign  pus.Kess.oii9.  Tliciu  are  no 
other  limits  to  its  power  of  making  laws  for  iho  whole 
empire  than  ihose  winch  arc  coniiuon  lo  it  and  to  all  other 
sovereign  authority,  the  willingness  of  the  pei'ple  to  obey, 
or  their  power  to  resist  tlieni.  It  has  power  to  alter  the 
Const ilulion  of  the  country,  for  that  is  the  constitution  which 
the  I.L9t  act  of  parliament  has  made.  It  may  takeaway  life 
by  acts  of  attainder,  and  make  an  alien  be  a*  a natural- 
boiei  subject. 

Pjrlmineut  docs  not  in  (lie  ordinary  course  legislate  di- 
recily  for  ilic  colonies.  l*or  .‘•oinc.  the  queen  la  council 
Icf^isiaics,  and  others  have  legislature#  of  their  own,  and 


propound  laws  for  tlwir  internal  government,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  queen  in  council ; but  these  may  atlcrwards 
be  repealed  or  amended  by  direct  statutes  from  this  couniry. 
Their  legistalurcs  and  their  laws  are  both  subordinate  (o  the 
supreme  power  of  the  mutlier  country.  The  constitution  of 
Lower  Canada  is  at  the  picscnt  moment  (April,  184U)  sus- 
pended ; and  a provisional  government,  with  .legislative 
functions  and  great  executive  powers,  has  been  established 
by  the  British  pailiamvnt.  Slavery  was  aliolished  by  an  act 
of  pnrhament  in  1833  throughout  all  iho  Bnti»h  tKifisessiuna, 
w'heihcr  governed  by  local  legulntures  or  not ; but  ceriain 
measure*  for  carrying  intoeffei-l  the  iiiteniions  of  parliament 
were  left  for  subsequent  en..ctincnt  by  the  local  bodies,  or 
by  the  queen  in  ooimcil.  The  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  ihe  must  antieat  Df  our  colonial  legislatures,  had 
neglected  to  pass  an  effectual  law  for  tbc  regulation  of 
prisons,  which  became  necessary  upon  the  emancipaiiun  of 
the  negroes,  and  parliumcnt  immedmioly  inieqvosed  and 
passed  a statute  for  that  purpose.  Ttw  Assembly  weie 
indignant  at  tho  intuiferenre  of  ibe  mother  country,  and 
nei^Iecleii  their  functions,  until  an  art  was  passed  by  lh« 
imperial  parliament  suspending  the  coustituliuu  of  Jamaica 
unless  they  resumcfl  them. 

Tho  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  coloniea  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parent  statu  was  aliuiiipled  lo  be  exercised  by 
parliament  upon  the  provinces  of  North  America;  but  this 
attempt  was  the  immediale  uecasion  of  the  sev^nce  of  that 
great  country  from  our  own.  The  injustice  and  liardsbip 
of  coluiiiat  taxation  must  be  admitted ; but  tbe  legal  ptiwer 
uf  parliament  to  imi>osc  such  taxes  can  only  be  restrained 
by  its  own  acts  conferring  luiiKiitutions  and  privileges  upon 
the  colonies  which  me  all  subject  to  its  authority. 

There  are  some  subjects  indeed  upon  which  parliament, 
in  familiar  language,  i*  said  to  have  no  light  to  legislate; 
such  fur  instance  us  the  Church;  but  no  one  can  intend 
more  by  that  expression  than  that  it  U luexpediieRt  to  make 
laws  as  to  such  matters.  The  very  prayers  and  services  of 
the  Church  are  prescribed  by  siatute.  Parliament  has 
changed  the  prutcasud  religion  of  ibe  country,  and  has 
altered  the  hereditary  succession  lo  tho  throne.  To  con- 
clude, in  the  wurtls  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power  of  parlu- 
ment  * is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined, either  fur  cause*  or  peisuns,  within  any  bounds.' 

2.  DisTRinuTiuN  OK  Power*  betw-ern'King.  I^rd*. 
AND  CoMUONt.— Custom  aiid  runvenieiiee  have  assigned 
to  different  branches  of  the  luguluturo  peculiar  power*. 
Those  are  subject  to  any  limitation  or  even  iransfc-rcnce 
which  pailiument  may  think  fit.  The  king  swear*  at  tbe 
coronation  to  govern  * according  to  the  statute*  in  parlia- 
ment agreed  upon,*  and  these  of  course  may  be  altered. 
Pi'crogative*  of  tho  crown  which  have  ever  been  enjoyed 
migiti  yet  bo  taken  away  by  tl>e  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  three  estate*  of  the  realm.  The  king  send*  and 
receives  ambassador*,  enters  into  iroaties  with  foreign 
l-owers,  and  declares  war  or  iieace.  without  tho  concurrence 
uf  lords  and  coniuiuns ; but  these  thing*  he  cannot  do  with- 
out the  advice  uf  his  niinUters,  who  are  renponsible  to  par- 
liament. Without  entering  into  a view  of  hi.s  genera)  pre- 
rogative*, which  are  treated  of  elsewhere  [Kino],  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  lu  certain  parhamenUry  functions  exer- 
cised by  him,  and  which  are  most  impurtant  m the  con- 
duct of  legislation. 

SufiimoHit. ~li  is  by  the  act  of  tho  king  aluno  that  par- 
linmeiit  can  bo  assembled.  Theru  have  been  only  two 
instances  in  which  tbe  lords  aitd  cuminun*  have  met  of 
their  own  authority,  namely,  previously  to  the  leatoration  of 
King  Charles  11.  and  ul  the  Kevulutiun  in  lObb. 

T he  first  act  of  Charles  ll.’s  reigu  declareil  llie  lord* 
and  commons  to  be  tho  two  house*  of  parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  liad  been 
afeseuiblvd,  and  all  their  act*  were  cmifirmed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding parliament  summoned  by  the  king;  which  hovvorer 
qiuilitlcd  tho  confirmation  of  them  by  declaring  that  * tbo 
manner  of  tho  assembling,  enforced  by  the  dtfilculues  and 
exigencies  which  then  lay  upon  the  nation,  is  nut  to  be 
drawn  into  example.’  In  the  same  manner  the  first  act  of 
tlie  reign  of  William  and  Mary  declared  the  convention  of 
lords  and  commons  to  be  thu  two  huunesof  |>arlian>ent,  a* 
if  they  had  been  summoned  according  to  the  usual  iurm, 
and  ihc  succeeding  parliament  rci-t^ihsed  the  legality  o 
their  arts.  But  aliliuugh  (he  king  may  determine  the  |>« 
riod  for  caUmg  pailianieiils,  hi*  pruiugittive  )S  resUaiiica 
tv  tiUin  c^iToui  lumtsj  as  b«  is  bound  by  statute  to  issu* 
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writs  within  three  year*  after  the  detcrminalton  of  any  par- 
liament; while  the  practice  of  iTroviding  money  for  tho 
public  Service  by  animal  ennctmenls  renders  it  compulsory 
uja<n  him  to  meet  pailiament  every  year. 

Tiiere  is  one  contingency  uptm  which  the  parliament  may 
meci  wiiliout  siimatuns  unner  tlio  authority  of  an  net  of 
]tarliuinviit.  It  was  pruvided  by  the  6 Anne,  c.  7,  that*  in 
raw  there  should  be  no  parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of 
the  demise  of  tlie  crown,  then  the  last  proredinff  parliament 
should  immediately  convene  and  sit  at  Wi'stminstor.  as  if 
the  said  parUaincnl  had  never  been  dissolvcil.’  By  the 
37  Ceo.  III.,  o.  127,  a parliament  so  revived  would  only 
cuniiuue  in  existence  for  six  months  >f  not  sooner  dis- 
solved. 

As  the  king  appoints  tho  time  and  place  of  meeting,  so 
also  at  ilie  commencement  of  cverv  session  he  dt*clares  to 
both  houses  the  cause  of  summons  W a speccli  delivered  to 
lliem  in  tho  house  of  lords  by  himself  in  person,  or  by 
con.misiioners  appointed  by  him.  Until  he  has  done  this, 
neiiher  house  can  proceed  with  any  business. 

Tlio  causes  of  summons  declared  do  not  make  it  necessary 
fur  narliatneiu  to  consider  them  only,  or  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  any  of  them.  After  the  speech, 
any  bubinesa  may  be  commenced;  end  the  commons,  in 
onler  to  prove  their  right  to  act  without  reft»ronce  to  any 
authority  but  tlicir  own,  inxariubly  rend  a bill  a first  time 
pro/iirnia  before  they  take  the  speech  into  consideration. 
Other  business  is  aUo  done  very  frequently  at  the  same 
time.  NeW'  writs  are  issued  for  places  which  have  become 
vacant  during  lUe  recess,  returns  arc  ordered,  and  even  od- 
diesses  are  presented  on  mutters  unconnected  with  the 
speech.  In  the  present  session  (1840)  a oueslion  of  privi- 
lege. arising  out  of  the  action  of  Stoekuale  against  the 
prmlers  of  the  house,  was  entertained  before  any  notice  was 
laken  of  her  Majesty’s  speech. 

Proro/^itiun  ami  Adj’turnmeni. — Parliament,  it  has  been 
seen,  can  only  commence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  Wing;  neither  can  it  continue  them  any 
longer  than  he  plciises.  He  may  prorogue  parliament  by 
haMng  Ills  command  signitlird  in  his  pre-enre  by  tho  lonl- 
rhani’eltur  or  speaker  of  the  houbc  of  lords  to  both  houses, 
or  by  writ  under  the  gieat  seal,  or  by  commission.  The 
effect  of  a prorogation  is  at  once  to  suspend  all  business 
until  parliament  may  be  summoned  a^ain.  Not  only  are 
the  siitiiigs  of  parliament  at  an  end.  but  all  proceedings 
pending  at  the  lime*,  except  impeachments  by  thecommuns,  [ 
arequHalicd.  A bill  must  l>o  renewed  after  a prorogation. 
M if  It  find  never  been  inirodurcd.  though  the  prorogation 
be  fur  no  more  than  a dav.  William  HI.  prorogued  parlia- 
ment from  the  2Ut  October,  IC89,  to  the  23rd,  in  order  to 
renew  the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a difference  had 
arisen  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal  to  it.  It  being 
a rule  that  a bill  cannot  be  |>assed  in  either  bouse  twice  in 
the  tame  session,  a prorogation  has  been  resorted  to  in  other 
case<i  to  enable  a second  hill  to  be  brought  in. 

Adjournment  is  solely  in  tlie  power  of  each  house  respec- 
tively. It  has  not  been  uncommon  indeed  for  the  king’s 
pleasure  to  be  signified,  by  message  or  proclamation,  that 
both  houses  shoutu  adjourn.  Either  of  them  however  may 
decline  cumplying  witii  what  can  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  a request.  Business  has  frequently  been  transacted 
after  the  king’s  desire  has  been  made  known,  and  the 
question  for  adjournment  put  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  parliament  by  a dissolution,  lie  is  not  however 
emirely  free  to  define  the  duration  of  a parliament,  forafter 
•even  years  it  ceases  to  exist  umler  the  statute  of  Georgel., 
cummunly  known  as  the  Septennial  Act.  Before  the  Trien> 
uial  Act,  6 Win.  ami  Mary,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  eon- 
tiuuanoe  of  a parliament,  except  the  will  of  the  king.  Par- 
hatnenc  is  dissolved  by  proclamation,  after  having  been 
^oroiued  to  a certain  day.  This  practice,  according  to 
Hatscll,  ‘ which  has  now  b^n  uniform  for  above  a century, 
has  pnibably  arisen  from  tliose  motives  that  are  suggested  , 
by  Clisrles  I.,  in  Uis  speech  in  162H,  “that  i(  should  be  a 
^enoial  maxim  with  kings  themselves  only  to  e.xecute  pleas-  ; 
in  r ih.ngs  and  to  avoid  appearing  personally  in  matters  that : 
Seem  harsh  and  disagreeable."  | 

In  addition-  to  these  seveial  ^lowers  of  calling  a parlia-  [ 
®ent,  appointing  its  meeting,  directing  tl»e  cammcncemont  i 
of  its  proceedings,  delerminui"  them  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  prorogation,  and  finally  of'dissolving  it  altogether,  the  \ 
hu  the  creation  of  one  entire  branch  of  ibe  legisla-  [ 


ture ; together  with  other  parUamentary  powers,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  the 
two  houses. 

Tite  Judicial  functions  of  the  lords  and  their  right  to  pass 
bilU  affecting  the  jieersgc  which  the  cunmions  may  not 
amend,  are  the  only  pronerties  peculiar  to  them,  nporl  frum 
their  per.<onal  rights  ana  privileges. 

. Toxtiri'on.— Tlio  chief  powers  vested  in  the  house  of 
commons  are  those  of  imposms  taxes  and  voting  money 
fur  the  public  service.  Bills  for  these  purposes  ran  only  ori- 
ginate in  that  house,  and  the  lords  may  not  make  any  altera 
lions  in  them,  except  for  the  corrc-ciion  of  clerical  errors. 
On  tho  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  directs  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  tlie  house,  but  the  amount  may  be  varied  by 
the  commons  at  pleasure.  Grants  distinct  from  those  pro- 
poseil  in  the  estimates  cannot  bo  made  without  the  king's 
re<-ommeiidation  being  signified.  Tlic  commons  will  not 
allow  ihu  right  of  the  lords  to  insert  in  abill  any  pecuniary 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  amount  or  application  of  any  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  themselves;  but  the  rigid  assertion  of 
this  rule  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  a standing  order  was  made  in  1831.  directing  the 
Speaker  in  each  case  to  report  whether  the  object  of  the 
lords  an]>frar$  to  be  * to  impose,  vary, or  take  away  any  pecu- 
niary cliarge  or  burthen  oti  the  subject,’  or*only  to  relate  to 
(he  punishment  of  offenres,  and  the  bouse  shafl  determine 
whether  it  may  he  expedient  m such  particular  case  to  in- 
sist upon  tiio  exercise  of  their  privilege.* 

Right  qf  detfrmiuing  iVcc/iowf.— Another  important 
power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is  (hat  of  determining  all 
matters  touching  (ho  election  of  their  own  tnembers,  and 
involving  therein  the  rights  of  rtic  electors.  Upon  (he 
latter  portion  of  their  right  a memorable  contest  arose  be- 
1 tween  the  lords  and  comnums  in  1704.  Ashby,  a burgo^s 
I of  .Aylesbury,  brought  an  action  at  common  law  n;.^inst  the 
! returning-officers  of  that  town  for  having  refused  to  permit 
I him  to  give  his  vote  at  an  election.  A verdict  was  oblaiucd 
' by  him,  but  a judgment  was  given  against  him  in  the 
^ Queen's  Bench,  which  was  re^e^■c<l  by  (he  house  of  lords 
I upon  a writ  of  error.  The  commons  di^clareJ  (hat  * iho  de- 
: icrtnina(ion  of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  is  the  proper  business  of  the  house  of  oom- 
mons,  which  (hcv  would  always  be  very  jealous  of,  and  this 
jurisdiction  of  theirs  is  uncontested ; tliat  they  exerciso  a 
grout  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the  officer  to 
alior  his  return  according  to  their  judgment ; and  that  they 
cannot  judge  of  the  right  of  election  without  determining 
the  right  of  the  electors,  and  if  electors  were  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  suits  touching  their  right  of  giving  voices  in 
other  rour(s,  there  might  be  different  voices  in  other  courts, 
which  would  make  confusion,  and  be  dishonourable  to  tho 
house  of  commons;  and  that  therefore  such  on  action  was 
a breach  of  privilege.’  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  tbeir  jurisdiction  as  regarded  the  right  of  cdectioiis,  the 
commons  relied  upon  an  act  of  the  7 Will.  7,  by  which 

it  had  been  declared,  that  'the  last  dctcimination  of  the 
house  of  commons  concerning  the  right  of  elections  is  to 
be  pursued.'  On  tbu  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that 
'there  is  a great  difference  between  the  right  of  Iho 
electors  and  the  right  of  the  elected  : the  one  is  a tem- 
porary right  to  a place  In  parliament  pro  hCie  riee;  the 
other  is  a freehold  or  a franchise.  Who  has  a right  to 
sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  may  bo  properly  cogni- 
zable there;  but  who  ba.s  n right  to  choose,  is  a matter 
originally  established,  even  before  there  is  a parliament.  A 
man  has  a right  to  his  freehold  by  the  common  Uw,  and 
the  law  having  annexed  his  rizht  of  voting  to  his  freehold, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  his  freehold,  and  must  depend  upon  it. 
Tho  same  law  that  gives  him  his  right  must  defend  it  for 
him,  and  any  other  |>ower  that  will  pretend  to  take  away  his 
right  of  voting,  may  as  aell  pretend  to  take  away  the  free- 
hold upon  which  it  depends.'  Ihesc  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  a Ixirds’  Comiuittee,  27  Marcli,  1704,  upon  (he 
conferences  and  other  proeccitings  in  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  White,  give  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  parly  in  the  contest  relied.  The  whole  of  this 
Report,  together  with  another  of  the  13  March,  may  bo 
reatl  with  great  interest. 

£i;ci»uvage<l  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  five 
other  burgcssesof  Aylesbury,  now  familiarly  known  as  ‘the 
Aylesbury  men,’  eoramencod  actions  against  the  constables 
of  their  town,  and  were  committed  to  New^te  by  iba 
house  of  Qommona  for  a contempt  of  tbeir  juiiidictiou. 
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Till'}'  endeavoured  to  obtain  thvir  discbarj’c  on  writs  of  j until  tlie  end  of  the  session,  and  on  the  next  meeting  of 

haliftu  corpus,  but  did  nut  buccued.  The  commons  declared  parliament  was  again'onlered  to  be  committed ; but  be  had 

thi:ir  counsel,  agents,  ami  soluiiurs  guilty  of  a breach  of  I absconded  in  the  meanwhile.  CuutempU  of  a former  par- 

privilege,  ami  commiUod  them  uUo.  Resolutions  condemn-  hameal  may  also  be  puiubhcd.  The  lords  may  counnii  fur 

ing  these  proceedings  were  pab^ed  by  the  lords;  cunferenres  1 a definite  {>eriod  beyond  the  duration  of  the  session' or  por- 
werc  held,  and  addresses  presented  to  the  queen.  At  length  |liament;  but  a commitment  by  the  commons  holds  good 
the  queen  came  duwn-ond  pmrogued  parliament,  and  thus  | onl^  until  the  dose  of  the  session. 

put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to  the  unprisonmcnl  of  the  I 'Xho  bouse  of  lords,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  commit- 
Aylesbury  men  ami  tlicir  counsel.  | ment,  may  impose  fines.  This  privilege  is  not  exercise^i  by 

The  question  which  was  agitated  at  that  time  has  never 
since  arisen.  The  comtuons  liuvu  continued  to  exercise  the 
sole  riglit  of  determining  whether  electors  have  bad  the  right 
to  vote  while  inquiring  into  the  contliciing  claims  of  can- 
didates fur  scats  m parliament,  niid  sjiecific  modes  for  trying 
the  right  of  election  by  the  house  have  been  prescribed  by 
statutes,  and  its  determination  declared  to  be  ‘final  and 
conclusive  in  all  subsequent  elections,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purpoj-cs  whatsoever.’ 

Cuiinecied  with  the  right  of  the  commons  to  adjudicate 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  elections,  may  be  mentioned 
thcir  power  over  the  ehgibdilyof  candidates.  John  Wilkes 
was  expelled,  in  17(34,  for  being  the  author  of  a seditious 
libel.  In  the  next  parliament  (February  3.  17G9)  he  was 
again  expelled  for  uiiolhcr  libel;  a new  writ  was  ordered 
for  the  county  uf  Middlesex,  which  ho  rcprcsentcil,  and 
he  was  rc-elected  without  a cunicsl ; upon  which  it  was  re- 
solved, on  the  17th  February,  ‘that  having  been  in  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  expelled  this  house,  be  was  and  is  inca- 
pable ut  being  elected  a member  to  serve  in  this  present 
parlument.’  The  election  was  declared  void,  but  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  electiun  was  once  more  declared 
void,  and  another  writ  issued,  A new  expedient  was  now 
tried.  Mr.  Lultrcll,  then  a member,  accepted  tlie  ChiUern  privileges  claimed  by  ibc  Speaker  on  behalf  of  the  commons, 
Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  election,  but  it  has  long  since  been  confirmed  os  the  right  of  bolh 
and,  being  defeated,  petitioned  the  house  against  the  return  houses  of  parliament  by  statutes.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
of  his  opivment.  The  house  resolved  (hat  although  a ma-  an  act  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIll.,  by  which  the  proceed- 
joriiy  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  Mr.  WiUes,  Mr.  mgs  of  the  stannary  court  with  respect  to  Richard  Stride. 
i,^UreU  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  they  amended  a member,  who  was  fined  and  imprisoned  by  that  court  for 
the  return  accordingly.  Against  this  proceedii^  the  elec-  having  proposed  a bill  to  regulate  the  tinners  in  Cornwall, 
tors  of  Middlesex  presented  a petition,  without  cn^t,  as  the  were  declared  illegal,  and  the  repetition  of  similar  eit- 
liou^c  declared  that  Mr.  Lulirell  was  duly  elected.  The  croachraents  upon  the  privilege  of  parliament  provided 
whole  of  these  proceedings  were  severely  condemned,  and  against.  The  language  however  was  thought  ambiguous, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  178J,  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  Feb-  and  it  was  by  limiting  its  operation  to  the  case  of  Strode, 
ruary,  I 7b0,  was  ordered  to  lie  expunged  from  the  journals  that  a judgment  was  obtainm  in  the  King’s  Bench  against 
Q8  *.^ubverBivo  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  Sir  Jufm  Elliot,  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Valentine,  m the  reign 
of  (his  kingdom.’  A resolution  similar  to  tlmt  expunged  of  Charles  I.  A true  interpictation  of  the  law  was  sub-e- 
had  been  parsed  in  the  cose  of  the  unfortunate  Hall,  in  quently  established  by  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  (.arha- 
as  part  of  the  many  punishments  indicted  upon  him,  ment,  and  by  a formal  reversal  of  this  judgment  by  I be  tiousc 
wincii  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention.  of  loMs.  The  most  solemn  recognition  of  the  privilege  is 

Ou/fix.— The  power  of  administering  oaths  exercised  by  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  ‘that  tlio 
the  lortls  is  not  claimed  by  the  house  of  commons.  They  freedom  of  speech  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  par- 
formerly  endeavoured  to  attain  the  end  supposed  to  be  liament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
secured  by  the  administration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.’ 

to  the  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  happened  to  There  are  however  certain  legal  incidents  to  this  privilego 
be  members  of  their  own  body;  but  all  such  expe<lieiits  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  law  presumes  that 
have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  witnesses  guilty  of  everything  said  in  parliament  is  with  the  view  to  the  public 
falsehood  are  punished  by  the  house  fora  breach  of  pri-  good  and  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  ; but 
vdege.  not  being  amenable  to  the  laws  regarding  perjury,  should  the  member  publish  his  S|>ecch,  he  is  viewed  as  an 
Election  rommitlees  have  power  by  statute  to  administer  author  only,  and  if  it  contain  libellous  matter,  he  will  not 
oaths,  and  wilnes.ses  giving  false  evidence  arc  guilty  of  be  protect^  by  the  privilege  of  parliament.  In  1796,  an 
|>erjury-  information  was  filed  against  Lord  Abingdon  for  libel.  His 

3.  pKiviLECBS. — Both  liouscsofparliamentposseRi  various  lordship  had  accused  his  utlorney,  in  parliament,  of  impnn>er 
rights  and  privileges  for  the  maiutonance  of  their  collcc-  conduct  in  his  profession.  He  afierwards  published  nil 
tive  authority,  and  for  the  protection,  convenience,  and  speech  in  several  ncwspa(>ers  at  his  own  ex]iense.  His 
dignity  of  individual  members.  At  the  commencement  lordship  pleaded  hi*  own  cause,  and  contended  that  bo  had 
of  each  parliament,  the  Siieaker,  on  behalf  of  (be  commons,  a right  to  print  what  he  had.  by  the  law  of  parliament,  a 
has  ' lain  claim  to  them  of  the  king'  since  the  reign  of  right  to  speak;  but  Lord  Kenyon  said  * that  a member  of 
Henry  VlIl.,  but  they  appear  to  liave  been  always  enjoyed  parliament  had  certainW  a right  to  publish  his  speech,  but 
with  equal  certainly  before  that  lime.  Some  of  them  have  that  speech  should  not  be  made  a vehicle  of  slander  against 
been  subs(K{uonily  confirineil.  modified,  and  even  abolished  any  individual ; if  it  was,  it  was  a hbcl.’  In  1H13,  a much 
by  acts  of  parliament,  bulthc  petiiion  of  the  Speaker  remains  stronger  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred.  Mr.  Creevey,  a 
unirhanged,  and  prays  for  some  which  have  Wen  disallowed  member,  had  made  a charge  against  an  individual  in  the 
by  law  since  the  original  form  was  adopted.  bouse  uf  commons,  and  incorrect  rc|)oris  of  bis  s^ievrh 

Commilment  and  Ftncs.—'Y\\c  po'set  of  commitment  for  having  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  Mr.  Creevey  sent 
contempt  has  always  been  exercised  by  both  houses.  It  a correct  report  to  an  cditcH',  requesting  him  to  publish  it 
has  been  repeatedly  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  in  his  newspaper.  A jurv*  found  Xlr.  Creevey  guilty  of  hbcl. 
courts,  and  allowed  without  question.  Mr.  Wynn,  in  his  and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  refused  an  application  for  a 
‘ Argument,’ states  that  there  are  upwards  of  one  thousand  ncw'trial;  on  which  occasion  Lord  Ellcnborough  said, ‘a 
cases  of  commilinont  by  the  bouse  of  commons  to  be  member  of  that  house  has  spoken  what  he  thought  material 
found  in  their  Journals  since  1647.  Breaches  of  privilege  ond  vi  hat  he  w.vs  at  libtrrty  to  Kpcak,  in  his  character  as  a 
C'.numiticd  in  ono  scwion  may  bo  punished  by  commit-  member  of  that  house.  So  fir  he  is  privileged:  but  bo 
niciit  \u  another,  os  in  tlio  well-known  case  of  Murray,  has  not  stopped  there ; but,  unauthorised  by  the  house,  has 
m who  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a libel  ebesen  to  publish  an  account  of  that  speech  in  what  be  bus 


I the  commons,  oltbough  there  u a case  in  1;  hwes  o ‘ uvu,»„* 

I of  (Jueuii  Elizabeth,’ in  which  Mr.  Hall,  a member  who  I 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  by  publishing  a work  ‘very 
slanderous  and  derogatory  to  tho  general  authority,  power, 
and  state  of  the  house,  and  prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  its 
proceedings  in  making  and  vsiabliJimg  laws,’  was  ordcu-d 
to  ‘ pay  a fine  to  the  queen  of  five  hundred  marks.’  The 
house  at  the  same  time  assumed  a power  not  found  to  have 
been  exercised  in  other  cases.  It  committed  Mr.  Hall  to 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  that  he  should  reniam  there  for 
‘six  montlis.and  until  he  should  made  retraction  of  the 
book.’  This  punishment  was  commitment  for  a lime  cer- 
tain without  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  scss.un, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a refusal  to  retract  the  book,  amounted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  A practice  still  exists  w liicji 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a fine.  There  are  certam  fees 
payable  by  persons  commiiied  to  the  custiMly  of  the  serji'anl- 
al-arms,  and  it  is  usual  on  discharging  them  out  uf  custody 
to  attach  the  condition  of  the  ‘ pavnientof  the  fees.'  These 
fees  arc  occasionally  remitled  under  particular  circum- 
stances—in  one  case,  on  account  of  the  )>ov('rty  uf  the 
prisoner. 

Freedom  of  SoeecJt. — Freedom  of  sncccli  is  one  of  the 
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to  call  a correcte<l  form,  and  in  lliat  publication  has 
thrown  out  retlcciions  Injurious  to  the  churactir  uf  an  indi* 
viduah’ 

Freedom  from  The  Speaker’s  potitivm  prays  on 

behalf  of  the  commons,  ‘that  their  penK>ii«.  their  ettaiee, 
and  sercunta,  may  bo  free  from  arrests  and  all  molesta- 
tions.’ These  words  ore  not  more  extensive  than  iho 
rivilegc  r<  formerly  enjoyed,  ami  instances  in  which  tl 
as  been  enforce*!  may  he  found  m n«*arly  every  page  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journals.  This  privilege  has 
however  been  liimtcd  by  statutes,  the  last  of  which  (10 
Geo.  111.,  e.  5U)  stales  in  the  preamble  that  the  previous  laws 
wore  iiwull'ictcnt  to  obviate  l4ic  ini'unveniences  arising  from 
the  delay  of  suits  by  reason  of  privilege  of  parliament,  and 
enacts  that  'any  person  may  at  any  time  commence  and 
prosecute  any  action  or  suit,  mc..  against  any  peer  or  lord  of 
parliament,  or  against  any  of  the  knights,  citixens,  or  bur- 
geascs  for  the  time  bemg,  or  against  any  of  theit  menial  or 
any  other  servants,  or  any  other  person  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament,  and  nosuch  action  shall  be  impeached, 
stayed,  or  delayed  by  or  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  pri- 
viltfgo  of  parliament.'  Obedience  to  any  rule  of  the  courts  j 
at  Westminster  may  bo  enforced  by  distress  intinitc.  in  case 
an^  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  rule  shall  choose 
toproi'oed  in  that  way. 

The  persons  of  members  are  still  free  from  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment in  civil  actions,  but  their  pro|>eriy  is  as  liable  to 
the  legal  claims  of  all  other  perxins  as  that  of  any  private 
individual.  Their  servants  do  nut  enjoy  any  privilege  or 
immunity  whatever. 

The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  has  always  been 
subject  to  the  c.vcentiori  of  cases  of  ‘(reason,  felony,  and  ‘ 
surely  of  tho  peace  v ami  though  in  other  criminal  charges  [ 
each  house  may,  if  it  sec  lit,  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a ‘ 
moinber  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  the  case  of  Lord  - 
Cochrane,  in  ISIS,  will  show  how  little  protection  the  house 
of  commons  extends  to  its  members  in  such  cases.  Lord 
Cochrane,  having  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  a conspi- 
racy, was  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prison.  Hu  ofiur- 
wanls  escaped,  ami  was  arrcsteil  by  the  mar’»hal  while  ^itling 
on  the  privy  counsellor’s  bench  in  the  house  of  common’*, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  at  which  time  there  was  no 
member  present,  prayers  nut  baving  been  read.  The  com- 
mittee of  privileges  declared  that  by  this  proceeding  of  tho 
niarshaL  of  the  King’s  Ik-uch  ‘tho  privilegua  of  parliament 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  violated  so  as  to  cull  fur  the 
interposition  of  the  house.’ 

Courts  of  justice  have  committed  privileged  person.s  fur 
contem|>t,  and  parliament  has  refused  to  protect  them. 
By  a standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords.  Nth  J une.  1757. 
it  was  declared  ‘that  no  peer  or  lord  of  parliumeiit  hath 
privilego  of  |ieerago  or  of  parliament  against  being  com- 
pelled by  process  of  the  courts  of  WestminHierdmll  to  pay 
obedience  to  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  dircelud  to  him ami 
in  the  case  of  Karl  Ferrers,  it  was  decided  that  an  attach- 
ment may  be  granted  if  a peer  refuses  ohmiience  to  tho  writ 
of  liaheas  corpus.  There  liavo  been  two  recent  cases,  that 
of  Mr.  Long  \VcUesley  in  1831,  and  timt  of  Mr.  Lcchmeru 
(Jharllon  in  IN37,  in  which  members  commiUod  by  the 
loril  chancellor  for  contempt  have  laid  claims  to  privilege, 
which  were  not  admitted  by  the  house  of  commons. 

Peers  arc  always  free  from  aircst;  and  as  regards  the 
commons,  their  privilege  is  supposed  to  exist  for  4U  days 
after  every  prorogation  and  4U  days  before  the  next  ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Low  in  Matters  of  privilege-— 
In  connection  with  tho  exercise  of  privilege,  an  important 

roint  of  law  arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice. 

t is  one  of  great  interest  and  still  greater  doubt  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  has  at  various  limes  been  the  occasion  of 
much  dispute  and  dilllculty.  Each  house  of  parliament  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  judge  uf  its  own  privileges.  Sir 
Edward  Cuke  aftlrms,  ‘whatever  matter  arises  cunceming 
either  house  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed, 
and  adjudged  in  that  house  to  which  it  relates,  ami  not  else- 
where/ (4  /ruM  But  again,  in  the  disputes  in  the  case  of 
the  Aylesbury  men,  which  has  been  already  referred  to.  the 
lords  communicated  to  the  commons  at  a conference  a re- 
solution, ‘that  neither  house  of  parliament  have  power  by 
any  vote  or  declaration  to  create  to  themselves  new  privi- 
leges not  warranted  by  tho  known  laws  and  customs  of  par- 
liaroeut.’  wliich  was  assented  to  by  the  commons.  (14  Com- 
mans*' Joutnais,  555,  560.)  The  degree  of  jurisdiction  to 
P.  C.,  No.  1073. 


I bo  exercised  by  tlio  courts  and  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
( with  actions  involving  matters  of  privilege,  it  would  indcud 
flic  ditlicuU  til  tiulormine,  after  the  inconsistem-ies  wiiich 
liave  been  show  n in  practice  and  the  great  variety  of  opinion* 
oxprcs'icil  by  learned  men.  No  more  than  a conci-c  state- 
ment of  a few  cases  will  bo  needed  to  show  the  diilicuhics 
in  which  the  question  is  involved. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  courts  to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  privileges  claimed  by  either  bouse  or 
parliament.  Coke  lays  it  down  that 'judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  uf  a matter  of  parliamoat,  beruusu  it  is 
I not  to  l»u  decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  secundum  leges 
\ el  consuriuilinem  jarliameuti ; and  so  (he  judges  in  diUTS 
[ parlianiwiil*  have  eonresied.’  (4  Inst.,  15.)  When  Paly, 

! one  of  ibo  Aylesbury  men,  was  brought  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  on  a writ  of  iuibeas  corpus,  Mr.  Justieo  Powell  said 
‘ this  court  may  judge  of  privilege,  but  nut  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  house  of  commons;’ and  again,  ‘this  court 
judges  of  privilege  only  incidentally:  fur  when  an  action 
is  brought  in  this  court,  it  must  liu  giicn  one  wav  or 
other.' (‘2  Lord  Kaymund.  1105.)  The  opinions  of  other  juilgi>s 
to  the  same  efTect,  expressed  at  different  times,  might  also 
be  given.  The  words  containml  in  (he  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
the  ' debates  and  j roreedings  in  parliament  ouglit  not  to  bo 
irapeacheii  or  questnmed  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  par- 
liament,' are  generally  relied  upon  in  conflrmalion  of  this 
doctrine.  If  ihia  view  were  always  taken  of  the  quosiion, 
little  difference  between  parliament  and  the  courts  of  law 
would  arise.  The  course  would  be  simple.  Whatever  action 
might  b6  brought  would  be  determined  in  a manner  agree- 
able to  the  bouse  whose  privileges  were  questioiieil ; and  if 
tho  lords,  in  case  of  appeal,  were  to  abide  by  the  same  rule, 
there  would  be  no  dissensions.  But  ns  such  unanimity  of 
opinion  haK  not  always  existed,  there  has  been  a clashing  of 
jurisdictions  which  nothing  probably  hut  a statute  can  pre- 
vent for  the  future. 

A judgmetit  wa<  obtained  against  Sir  W.  Williams,  the 
.Speaker  of  ihe  hou-.e  ufcommuns,  m the  second  year  of  James 
II.,  for  baving  caused  a paper  entitled  ' Dangerflcld’s  Nar- 
rative* to  be  printed  by  order  of  tho  house.  This  tho  houtio 
declared  to  he ‘an  illegal  judgment,'  and  against  the  free- 
dom of  parliament.  A bill  was  also  brought  in  to  reverse 
the  judgment,  hut  it  misconted  in  three  different  sessions. 
(10  Commons’  Juurnnls,  177,  ‘205.) 

The  denial  of  the  excluHivo  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
commons  in  1 704,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  elections,  as 
slated  above,  is  another  imi>ortant  oecasion  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  commons  has  clashed  with  the  judgments  of 
legal  tribunals. 

Tiio  only  other  case  which  need  he  mentioned  in  this 
place  is  that  of  Siockdale  r.  Hansard.  Mo-<srs.  Hansard, 
the  printiM's  of  ihu  house  of  commons,  ha<l  printu'!,  by 
opler  of  that  house,  the  Reports  of  the  Ins^Hrctorsof  Piisons, 
in  which  a book  published  hy  Siockdale  was  described  in  a 
' manner  w inch  ho  conceived  to  bo  libellous.  Ho  brought  an 
action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  during  a recess,  but  had  a 
verdict  against  him  upon  a plea  of  justificattan.  as  tfic  jury 
considers  (he  description  of  (he  work  in  (|uestion  to  be  accu- 
rate. On  that  occasion  I.«rJChiefJusiice  Denman,  who  tried 
the  ceuso,  made  a declaration  adverse  to  the  privileges  of  tho 
house,  which  Messrs.  Hansard  had  set  un  as  part  of  their 
defence.  In  his  direction  to  the  jury,  his  lordship  said 
* tliat  the  fact  of  tho  house  of  commons  having  directed 
Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  their  parliamentary  reports 
is  no  justidcation  for  them,  or  fur  any  bookseller  who  pub- 
lishes a paihamcniary  report  containing  a libel  against  any 
man’  In  consequence  of  these  proceislmgs,  a committee 
vss  appointed,  on  tho  meeting  of  parliament  in  1N37.  to  ex- 
amine preccflents  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  pa|>er«  printed 
by  order  of  the  house.  Tho  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  passing  of  the  following  ro.sulutioiis  by  the  house: — 

‘ That  the  |)ower  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  vote;}, 
and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necesv-iry  or  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  house 
os  the  reprcseiilative  porttuii  of  it. 

• That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  house 
has  the  side  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  U|>on 
the  existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges,  and  that  the 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, fur  tho  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  discussion  or 
decUion  before  any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  par- 
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liament,  U a lilgh  breach  of  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties  : 
etniccrncd  therein  atncnable  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to 
Uu!  iiuniihnicnt  consequent  thereon. 

* That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  privilege  inconsistent  the  dvtcnuination  of 
either  of  p.u'lmincnt  is  contrary  to  thu  law  of  j'arlia* 
ment,  ami  is  a breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.* 

Notsvilhstanding  these  resolutions,  Stockdalo  inmit- 
diately  cotmucncea  another  action.  The  Qnoon's  Br*nch 
dcctilod  against  the  privileges  of  the  house.  A third  action 
was  then  brought  by  Siockdale,  ami  not  being  defended, 
judgment  vsent  by  default,  and  the  damages  xseic  assessed 
in  the  shcnlT’s  court. 

As  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  inquire  into  the 
privileges  of  purliaineiit  and  to  give  judgments  inconsistent 
wiib  its  dcierniination  has  alone  been  touched  upon ; the 
next  question  is  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  actions  in- 
volvipg  privilege  when  brought  in  the  courts.  The  practice 
has  been  extremely  various  and  inconsistent,  as  a rapid  view 
of  it  will  show.  An  action  had  been  brought  against  Top- 
ham,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  fur  executing  the  orders  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  arresting  rertain  persons.  Topham 
pleaded  t<i  the  jurisdiciiuti  of  the  court,  but  bis  plea  was 
overruled,  and  judgment  was  given  against  him.  The  bounc 
declared  the  judgment  to  bo  a breach  of  privilege,  and  com- 
mitted Sir  F.  Poniberlon  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  the  judges,  to 
thu  cuMody  of  the  serjeant.  (lu  Commom  Jnurmls,  ‘i27.) 
In  h|>eaking  of  this  nroceeding.  Lord  EHenborough  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  ' that  a judge  should  have  beep  ques- 
tioned for  having  given  a judgment  which  no  other  judge 
who  ever  sat  in  his  place  cuuld  have  difTered  from.’ 

In  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  so  often  referred  to,  the 
eommons  declared  ‘ that  whoever  shall  presume  to  com- 
mence any  action,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors 
and  serjeaiits  at-lnw  soliciting,  pni>ecuting.  or  pleading  in 
auyra-e,  am  guilty  of  a high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house.*  Thu  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  ubeved.  would  bo  to 
prevent  the  courts  from  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon 
mattcr.-i  of  privilege,  as  an  action  would  be  stopped  at  its 
coiiimoncemeiil ; but  the  nrmuiple  has  not  been  adhered  to. 

When  Sir  Francis  Burden  brought  actions  against  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  in  1810,  fur  toking  him  to 
the  Tower  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  liouse  of  com- 
mons, they  were  directed  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-general 
received  instrurtions  to  defend  ihein.  A cuuimiitue  ut  the 
same  time  reported  a resolution  ‘that  the  bringing  these 
actions  for  acU  duiio  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  I 
Ivousu  is  a breach  of  privilege,'  but  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  house.  The  actions  pocceded  in  the  regular  course, 
and  the  court  of  King's  Benrli  sustained  and  vindicated  the 
authority  of  the  lioure. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Stockdale's  first  action  was 
brought  when  parliament  was  not  silling.  II.iving  no 
ipccilic  directions  therefore  from  the  hou>e.  Messrs.  Hansard 
p1eaih!<l  to  the  action.  On  the  general  issue  they  proved 
the  urd«rs  of  the  house,  which  were  held  to  be  no  protec- 
tion, but  hud  judgment  upon  a plea  which  would  havu 
availed  them  tqually  had  ihc^'  prinieil  the  report  complained  j 
of  on  their  own  account.  Notwithstanding  its  resolutions.  ! 
the  house,  on  being  acquainted  with  this  action,  instead  ; 
of  aettng  upon  them  when  a Micoud  was  commenced,  ; 
roverted  to  the  preredenl  of  18 It),  and  directed  Mes-rs.  '• 
Han»anl  to  plead,  and  the  atlorney-goneral  to  defend  tliein.  ! 
In  this  case  nothing  but  the  privileges  of  the  house  oft 
commons  were  relied  ujion  in  defence  of  Messrs.  Haiisatd.  . 
and  the  court  of  Queen’s  Henrh  nnanimuiisly  decided 
aga.nst  tlicm.  Still  the  house  of  commons  wms  reluctant  | 
to  act  upon  its  own  resolutions,  and  instead  of  punishing 
the  plaintiff  and  his  lecal  advisers,  ‘under  the  si’Cidal  cir-  i 
cumstanecs  of  the  case,'  it  ordered  the  d.images  and  costa  ! 
to  be  paid-  The  resolutions  however  were  not  rescinded, 
and  it  was  then  determined  that  in  ca-se  of  future  actions, 
Messrs.  Hansard  should  not  plead  at  all;  and  that  the 
parlies  should  suffer  for  their  contempt  of  the  revilutions 
and  authority  of  the  house.  Another  action  was  brought  by  I 
the  same  person  and  for  the  same  publication.  hie»<srs.  I 
H ansard  did  not  plead,  the  judgment  went  against  them  by  j 
defauU.  and  the  damages  were  assessed  by  a jury  in  the  I 
sheriff’s  court  at  Cut)/.  The  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  levied  | 
for  that  amount,  but  having  been  served  with  copies  of  the  j 
rciolutions  of  the  house,  they  were  anxious  not  to  pay  the  ' 
money  to  Stockdalo  until  they  were  unable  to  delay  the  J 


payment  any  longer.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Mr 
liament  in  1840,  the  money  was  still  in  their  hands.  The 
House  of  Commons  at  once  entered  on  the  coiisideratioti  «»f 
these  proceedings,  which  hod  been  earned  on  in  spue  of 
its  resolutions,  and  in  the  Qrst  place  commiitcd  Stockdalo 
to  the  cuhlody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  sheriffs  were 
debited  to  refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  refusal,  were  also 
committed.  Mr.  Howard,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Storkdale. 
was  suffered  to  escape  with  a reprimand.  The  sheriffs  re- 
tained po^se-ision  of  the  money  mini  an  attachment  was 
Uaued  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  w hen  they  paid  it  over  to 
Stuckdale.  Stuekiiule,  while  in  prison,  commenced  a fourth 
action  by  ilie  same  sulicitor,  and  with  him  was  committed 
to  Newgate  fur  the  offence ; and  Messrs.  Hansard  were  again 
ordered  not  to  plead.  Once  more  judgment  was  entered  up 
against  thi'm,  and  a writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  issued. 

Mr.  France,  the  uiidci -sheriff,  upon  q[hoin  the  execution 
of  this  wTit^cvolved,  having  been  served  wiili  the  res«>lu- 
tions  of  the  commons,  expressed  by  petition  his  anxiety  lo 
pay  obedience  to  them,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
liousc.  He  then  obtained  leave  to  show  cause  before  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  fourth  day  of  Kastein  tei  rn 
why  the  writ  of  inquiry  should  nut  be  executed.  Mean- 
while the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  attorney 
did  not  prevent  the  prosecution  of  further  actions.  Mr. 
Howard’s  son,  ami  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce,  having  been  coii- 
cerned  in  conducting  such  actions,  were  comtniile<l  for  the 
contempt,  and  Me:<>rs.  Hansard,  as  before,  were  ins(ructe<i 
not  lu  plead.  At  length  as  there  appeau-d  to  l>e  no  proba- 
bility uf  these  vexatious  actions  bcin?  di>icontimitd,  a bill 
was  introduced  into  the  commons,  by  which  pruc.*e«liiii*s. 
criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  fur  publication  of  papers 
printed  by  order  of  eitlier  huu«e  of  parliaiiiMit,  urc  to  bo 
stayed  by  the  courts,  upon  deliver)  of  a certificate  and  affi- 
davit tu  the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  |iar- 
liameiil.  Tins  bill  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  returned  vvith  certain  amend- 
inents,  to  which  the  commons  agreeil.  In  executing  the 
Spe.vker’s  warrant  for  taking  Mr-  Howard  into  custody,  ihc 
messengers  had  remained  some  time  in  hU  house,  fur 
which  he  brought  an  anion  uf  trespass  against  them.  As 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  have  exceeded  their  au- 
tliuriiy,  and  ns  the  right  uf  the  house  to  commit  was  not 
dircclly  brought  into  question,  the  defendants  were,  in  this 
rase,  instructed  to  plead;  although  a clause  for  staving 
further  proceedings  in  the  action  was  coniatned  in  the  lull 
which  was  pending,  at  that  time,  m the  house  of  lords;  by 
whom  however  it  was  afterwards  omitted. 

Forms  of  pRocsm’RB. 

Meeting  rf  Parliament : Preliminary  Proceedinge. — 
On  the  meeting  of  a new  parlinrocnl  it  is  the  prariice  fur 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  other  pc«w  appointwl  by  ('oromis- 
siun  under  llie  great  seal  for  that  purp<;«e.  to  open  the  par- 
ll.iinent  by  .Mating  ' that  her  Majesty  will,  us  soon  as  the 
members  of  both  houses  hhnll  he  sworn,  declare  the  causc-s 
of  her  calling  this  parliament;  and  it  being  necessary  a 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  should  be  first  chosen 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  coronioiis,  repair  lo  the 
place  whore  you  are  to  sit.  and  there  proceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  proper  person  lo  be  your  Speaker;  aiul  that 
you  present  such  person  whom  you  shall  so  clioo!>e  here, 
to-morrow  (at  an  hour  slatcil)  for  her  Majesty's  royal  appro- 
bation.’ The  commons  then  procetul  at  once  to  tbo  election 
of  their  SiHiaker.  If  any  debate  arises,  the  clerk  at  the  table 
acts  as  Speaker,  and  standing  up,  points  to  the  memliers  as 
llicy  ri'C.  He  also  puls  the  question.  When  the  Speaker 
is  chosen,  hU  profK^scr  and  seconder  conduct  him  to  the 
chair,  where,  standing  on  (he  upper  step,  he  thanks  the 
house  and  lakes  his  seat.  It  is  usual  for  some  members  to 
congmlulatc  him  when  he  has  taken  the  clmir.  As  yet  he 
is  only  Sjieukcr  elect,  and  as  such  presents  hiimieir  on  tho 
following  day.  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  acquaints  the 
lords  comii)is<‘ioncrs  that  the  choice  of  the  cumimms  has 
‘ fallen  upon  him,’  that  he  feels  the  difliculiius  of  his  high 
and  arduous  othce,  and  tlvat,  ‘ if  it  should  be  her  Majusty’s 
pleasure  lo  disapprove  of  this  choice,  her  majesty ‘s  faithful 
commons  will  at  once  select  some  other  member  of  their 
hou'io  bolter  qualified  to  fill  the  station  than  hmiself.'  It 
is  stated  byHatiell,  that  tliere  have  been  only  two  i:i»,tanrt'« 
* in  which  neither  this  form,  of  having  the  royal  |>ermisrion 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a Speaker,  nor  the  other,  of  th 
king's  approbation  of  the  person  elected,  have  been  uUervMi. 
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The  first  ts  the  election  of  Sir  Harbottle  Gnmstone,  on  the 
25th  of  ApnI.  1660,  tu  be  Speaker  of  the  Convention  Pur* 
hament  which  met  at  the  Reaioratiuu ; tlio  other,  is  the 
eleciion  of  Mr.  Powle,  2‘2nd  Januaiy,  1688*9,  in  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  at  liie  Uovolution.’  Tbo  only  inataneo  of 
the  ro>aI  approbation  bcin^  refused  is  in  the  caso  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  in  1678.  Sir  John  Tupham  indeed  7\as 
chosen  Speaker  in  1450,  but  his  excuse  was  admitted  by  the 
king,  and  another  was  chosen  by  the  commons  m his  place. 
In  order  to  avoid  a similar  (iruceeding  on  the  port  of  the 
king,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  know  that  it  had  boon  de- 
termined to  accept  Ins  excuse,  omitted  the  usual  form. 

When  the  Speaker  has  been  approved,  he  lays  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  commons  ' by  humble  petition,  to  all  their 
antieut  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,*  which  being 
confirmed,  the  Speaker  with  the  commons  retires  from  the 
bar  of  the  bouse  of  lords. 

Both  houses  then  proceed  to  lake  the  oaths  required  by 
law.  In  the  commons  the  Speaker  takes  them  belbro  any 
other  incniber.  Three  or  four  days  are  usually  occupied 
in  tills  duty  before  the  queen  declares  to  both  houses,  in 
pei'bon  or  by  commission,  the  causes  of  calling  the  parlia- 
ment. From  this  time  business  proceerls  regularly.  I'he 
first  thing  usually  done  in  both  hou.ses  is  to  vote  an  addrv.i»s 
n answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

Before  any  business  is  undertaken,  prayers  are  read  ■,  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  n bishop,  and  in  the  commons  by 
their  chuplaiii.  The  former  usually  meet  at  live  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  latter  at  four. 

Conduct  a/  Butinesg,  Divitioug,  — In  the  house  of 

lords  business  may  proceed  when  three  peera  arc  present, 
but  forty  members  are  required  to  assist  in  the  delibetaiiuns 
of  the  lower  house.  If  tiiat  number  bo  not  present  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  if  notice  be  taken,  or  if  it  appear 
on  a division,  that  less  than  that  number  arc  present,  the 
Speaker  adjourns  the  house  until  tiie  next  sitting  day.  In 
both  houses  all  questions  are  decided  by  a majority,  but  in 
the  lords  proxies  are  counted,  white  in  the  communs  none 
may  vote  but  (hose  present  in  the  house  w-licii  the  question  is 
pul  by  the  Speaker  or  chairman.  When  any  question  arises 
upon  which  a difference  of  opinion  is  expressed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  each  side.  In  the 
lords,  the  party  in  favour  of  the  question  arc  called  'content,’ 
and  that  opposed  to  it,  ‘ not  content.’  In  ibe  commons  these 
parties  are  described  as  the  ‘ ayes’  ami  ‘ noes.'  When  the 
S'peuker  cannot  decide  by  the  voices  which  party  has  the 
majority,  or  wben  his  derision  is  disputed,  a division  takes 
place.  This  is  effected  in  the  lords  by  sending  the  ‘ conleiils' 
or  'nonrontents,'  as  tho  case  may  be,  to  the  other  .side  of  the 
bar,  and  leaving  one  party  in  tho  huukc.  Eacli  parly  is  thus 
counted  separately.  Tho  practice  in  the  other  house,  until 
1836,  was  10  send  one  party  forth  into  the  lobby,  the  oilier 
remainiug  in  tire  Iiouhe.  Two  tellers  for  each  party  then 
counted  the  numbers,  and  reported  them.  In  lo36  it  was 
thought  advisable  tu  adopt  some  mode  of  recording  the  names 
of  iiiembeis  who  voted,  and  for  this  purpose  several  contri- 
vances were  proposed.  The  one  adopted  and  now  in  operation 
is  this.  Tlicre  arc  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of  lhebou.se; 
on  a division  the  house  U uniirely  cleared,  one  party  being  sent 
to  each  of  the  lobbies.  Two  clerks  are  staliuncd  at  each  of 
the  entrances  tu  the  house,  holding  lists  of  Urn  members  in 
alphabcticiil  order  printed  upon  large  sheets  of  thick  paste- 
board so  a*  to  avoid  tho  trouble  and  delay  of  turning  over 
pages.  While  the  members  are  passing  into  the  house 
again,  the  clerks  place  a mark  against  eai^h  of  their  names, 
iiud  tho  tellers  count  the  number.  These  sheets  of  paste- 
board are  sent  off  to  tho  printer,  who  prints  the  marked 
luitnea  in  iheir  order;  and  the  division  lists  are  then  de- 
livered on  tho  following  morning  together  with  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  house.  This  plan  has  been  quite 
successful;  the  names  are  taken  down  with  great  accuracy, 
and  very  little  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  process. 

in  committees  of  the  w hole  bouse,  divisions  are  taken  by 
tho  members  of  each  party  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  unless  five  ittembcis  require  that  the 
names  shall  >>c  noted  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  addition  tu  the  power  of  bxprui'suig  assent  or  disstmt 
by  a vote,  peers  may  rec.'rd  their  opinion  and  the  grounds 
oi  It  hv  n'  protest,’  which  is  entered  in  the  Juuniab,  together 
wiih  the  names  of  all  the  peers  who  concur  in  it. 

When  maUem  of  great  iiuercst  aie  to  be  iKbatcd  in  ll.e 
upper  house,  tlic  lords  are  ‘ kumtnoiicd und  ui  tho  house 
of  lumtnons  an  order  is  occasiunuily  made  Ibui  the  liouac 


bo  called  over,  and  members  not  attending  when  their 
names  arc  called,  are  reported  as  defaulters,  and  ordered  to 
attend  on  another  day.  when,  if  they  are  still  absent  and  no 
excuse  be  offered,  tlicy  are  sometimes  committed  to  the  cua- 
tody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

The  buniiiuss  which  occupies  nearly  the  wltoie  attention 
of  both  houses  (if  we  except  the  heating  of  appeals  by  the 
lords  and  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  the  commons) 
is  the  passing  of  bi.ls ; and  the  mofle  of  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  them  may  bo  bricHy  described  in  Itiu  first  place. 

Bills,  Public  and  Private. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  classes— such  as  are  of  a public 
nature  affecting  the  general  inlurests  of  the  state,  and  such 
ns  relate  only  to  local  or  private  matters.  The  former  are 
mirodured  directly  by  the  motions  of  members;  the  latter 
are  brought  in  upon  petitions  from  the  parties  interested, 
after  the  necessary  notices  have  been  given  and  all  forms 
required  by  the  standing  onlerw  have  been  complied  with. 

Witli  few  exceptions,  public  bills  may  originate  in  cither 
bouse,  unless  they  bo  for  grunting  Kupplies  of  any  kind,  or 
involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  levying  or  appropriation  of 
any  tax  or  fine  up-.jn  the  people.  The  exclusive  right  of  the 
commons  to  deal  with  all  legUlatsun  of  this  nature  affects 
very  extensively  the  practice  of  introducing  private  bills 
into  either  house.  Thus,  all  tho^e  which  authorise  tho 
levying  of  local  tolls  or  rales  are  brought  in  upon  petition 
to  the  lower  house.  These  coiD{H)se  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  private  bills.  All  measures  oflocal  iniproveincnt, 
whether  for  enclosing  lands,  lighting,  watching,  uml  im- 
pioving  towns,  establishing  police,  or  making  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  caiiuU,  or  other  public  works,  originalc  in  tlie 
commons.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bills  of  a personal 
nature  are.  always  sent  down  from  tho  lords,  such  us  bills 
afftrciing  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriages,  and  for 
the  naiuralizaiion  of  aliens.  As  a question  of  principle  U 
is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  so  large  a proportion  of  bills 
must  begin  in  one  house,  but  much  obstruction  to  business 
and  a very  unequal  division  of  labour  are  the  results  of  the 
piaciice.  Bills  affecting  the  neerago  must  originate  in  the 
lords,  and  acts  of  grace  wiili  the  crown,  where  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy  is  vested. 

Progregg  of  BilU  .*  Public  BilU. — Motions  for  leave  b> 
bring  in  bills  of  u public  nature  are  not  very  frequently 
refused.  Tho  more  usual  time  for  opposing  anv  measure  in 
its  progress  is  on  tho  second  reading,  w hen  all  tfie  provisions 
are  known,  and  the  general  principle  and  effect  of  them  may 
be  considered.  When  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a bill,  cer- 
tain raemberii  are  ordered  to  prepare  it,  being  the  proposer 
and  seconder  of  the  motion,  to  whom  others  are  sunielimes 
added.  It  is  then  brought  in  and  read  a first  tune,  and  a 
day  is  fixed  for  tho  second  reading,  which  generally  leaves 
a sufiieient  interval  for  the  printing  and  circulaiiuii  of  tho 
btil. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the 
occasion  on  which  a bill  is  moro  particularly  canvassed. 
Its  principle  is  at  that  lime  made  the  subject  of  discus-iiun, 
and  if  it  meet  willi  approval,  the  bill  is  committed,  either  to 
a committee  of  the  whole  house  or  to  a select  committee, 
to  consider  its  several  provisions  in  detail.  A committee  of 
the  wiiule  house  is  in  fact  tho  liuu'^o  itsolf,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker  from  the  chair;  but  the  rule  which  allows 
members  to  speak  as  often  as  they  think  fit.  instead  of 
reslrictmg  them  to  a single  sneech,  as  at  other  times,  affords 
great  factUiies  fur  tho  corefuf  examination  and  full  di>cuS- 
siun  of  details.  Thu  practice  of  referring  bills  of  an  intricate 
and  technical  description  to  seleei  coinrailtecx  1ms  become 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  bo  extended  with 
advaiuogo.  Many  bills  are  uuderstood  b>  a few  members 
only,  whose  observations  arc  listened  to  with  impatience, 
and  thus  valuable  suggestions  are  oOcn  withheld  in  tho 
iiuuse,  which  in  a commilleu  might  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
By  leaving  such  bills  to  a selerl  committee,  tho  house  is 
enabled  to  attend  to  measures  more  generally  interesting, 
while  other  business,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  is  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  lime;  and  it  has  always  the  opportunity 
of  revising  amenihuciils  introduced  by  the  coinmillee. 

Before  a bill  goes  into  comiihUee  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  dates,  amount  of  penalties,  &c.,  which  are  (illed  up  in 
this  stage.  Bills  of  importance  are  often  rocommiuerl,  or 
in  other  w*>rds.  pass  tw  ice,  and  even  in  some  instances  thiee 
or  four  limes  through  tho  cominiUec.  When  the  proceed 
iiiEs  in  couiuiilleo  are  tviminaleii,  the  bill  is  reported  with 
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tho  nmcndments  (o  llic  house,  un  which  occasion  they  are 
ngreod  to,  ameuded,  or  Uiangreed  to,  us  the  ck;>c  may  W.  If 
maiiY  ameudiiionts  have  been  made,  it  U a common  and 
very  u%elul  practice  to  reprint  the  bill  bcfor>)  the  re|h)rt  is 
taken  into  consideration.  After  the  roiwrl  l>as  been  agreed  1 
to,  tho  biU  With  the  amendment*  is  onlercd  to  be  ciigroiwd 

ftrevious  to  tho  third  reading.  A proposition  was  made  not 
ong  since,  but  without  success,  for  discontinuing  tho  custom 
of  eiigrossnient  upon  parchment,  and  for  using  an  oxamined 
copy  of  tho  printed  bill,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  ihi:  house, 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  engrossed  copy  is  now 
required. 

Tiie  third  reading  is  a stage  of  great  im|)0Har.'  '.on  which 
the  entire  niea'^nro  :s  reviesved,  and  the  house  ioterroines 
whether,  after  the  amendments  that  have  been  made  on 

firevious  stages,  it  is  lit  on  the  whole  to  pa«8  and  become 
aw.  The  question,  'that  this  bill  do  which  imme- 

diately succeeds  the  third  reading,  is  usually  no  mure  than  a 
form,  but  there  have  been  ocosumiisoh  winch  that  quc.slion 
has  been  opposed,  and  even  negatived.  The  title  of  the 
bill  is  scttlori  last  of  all. 

An  interval  of  some  days  usually  elapses  between  each  of 
the  principal  stagts  of  a bill;  but  w-hen  there  is  any  parti- 
cular cause  for  ha^to.  and  there  is  no  opposition,  these  de- 
lays urc  dispensed  with,  and  the  bill  i»  allowed  to  pass  ; 
through  several  stages,  and  &cca$:onaily  through  all,  on 
the  same  day. 

This  statement  of  (he  progress  of  hills  applies  equally  to 
both  hou.<es  of  parliament.  There  is  however  n slight  dis- 
tiiiRtibn  in  the  title  of  a bill  while  inmiling  in  tho  lords, 
which  is  always  ' iiUitule<l  an  act,’  whether  it  bus  onginuled 
in  the  lords  or  has  been  brought  up  ftom  the  commons. 

When  the  commons  have  pas'sed  a hill,  they  send  it  to  the 
lortls  hy  one  of  their  own  members,  who  i.s  usually  accora- 
panicd  by  others.  The  lords  send  down  bills  by  two  masters 
in  cbanccry ; unless  they  relate  to  the  crown  or  the  n.iyal 
family,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  sent  by  two 
judges.  • 

f^irnle  Bilh. — In  deliberating  upon  private  bills  parlia- 
ment  mar  be  oonsidoreil  as  acting  judicially.  The  c«mfl>ct- 
ing  intcre:ii8  of  private  part  ien.  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  have  to  be  reconciled.  Caru  j 
must  bo  taken,  in  furthering  on  apparently  useftd  object, 
that  injustice  be  not  dune  to  individuals,  althnugh  the 
public  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  Vigilance  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  lest  parties  professing  to  have  the  public 
intere.sts  in  view  should  Im  establishing,  under  the  protection 
of  a statute,  an  injurious  inononoly.  The  rights  of  land- 
owners  amongst  themselves,  ana  of  tho  p<x>r,  must  be  scru- 
tinised in  passing  an  enclosure  hill.  Kvery  description  of 
interest  is  a(rec!c<l  by  the  making  of  a miUay.  Land,  houses, 
parks,  and  pleasure  grounds  are  sacrificed  lo  the  siipcriur 
claim  of  public  utility  over  private  rights.  Tho  repugnance 
of  some  proprietors  lo  permit  the  line  to  approach  their 
estates— the  eagerness  of  others  to  share  in  the  honniy  of 
the  company  and  to  receive  treble  the  value  of  their  land, 
embarrassthe  decision  of  juirliemont  ns  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  undertaking,  which  would  l>e  sufTicicnily  diflicult  with- 
out such  contentions.  If  n company  receive  authority  to 
disturb  tho  rights  of  persons  not  mtcrcstod  in  their  works, 
it  is  indispensable  that  ample  security  be  taken  that  tliev 
are  able  to  complete  them  so  as  to  attain  tliat  public  utility 
which  alone  justified  the  powers  being  entrusted  to  them. 
The  imprudence  of  speculators  is  to  be  restrained,  and  un- 
profitable adventures  discountenanced,  or  directed  into 
channels  of  usefulnes.s  and  profit.  In  short,  parliament 
must  be  the  umpire  between  alt  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
recfincile  all  interests. 

The  inquiries  that  arc  necessary  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  private  bills  are  too  exten- 
sive for  the  house  to  undertake,  and  it  ha.s  lliercfore  been 
usual  to  delegate  them  to  eommiltees.  To  prevent  parlies 
from  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  standing  orders  require 
certain  notices  to  be  given  (to  the  public  by  adverliseineni, 
and  to  parties  interestvtl  by  personal  service)  of  the  infeii- 
tion  to  petition  parliament.  The  first  thing  which  is  done 
by  the  c<iramons  on  receiving  the  petition  therefore  is  to 
inquire  whether  these  notices  have  been  properly  given,  and 
if  all  oihcr  forms  prescribed  by  the  standing  orlers  have 
•leen  obaerverl.  This  inquiry  is  confided  to  a wmmitlee, 
who  report  (heir  determination  to  the  house.  It  will  be 
necessary  hero  to  explain  tho  constitution  of  this  coroinittce, 
VntU  very  recently  it  was  the  |iractic«  for  the  SjHjaier  lo 


prepare  ' lists ' of  members  who  were  to  form  eommittoes 
on  bills  relating  to  particular  counties,  in  such  a mannet 
as  to  combine  a fair  proportion  of  members  connectifd  with 
the  loctlily,  with  the  representatives  of  places  removed  from 
I any  local  influence  or  prejudice.  Each  of  these  lists  con- 
sisfeil  of  upwards  of  a iiundrcd  members,  any  6vo  of  whom 
formed  the  cuinniitlet'.  This  system  was  liable  lo  many 
objections.  The  nuralicr  of  the  committee  was  loo  great 
tu  allow  any  responsibility  to  attach  to  the  members.  They 
were  canvassed  to  vote  by  each  of  the  opposing  parties  with- 
out ha\ing  Iveard  the  evidence  or  arguments  on  either  side; 
and  were  sometimes  inducerl  to  crowd  into  the  committee- 
room  and  reverse  decisions  which  had  been  arrived  at  after 
long  and  patient  inquiry.  These  evils  led  to  an  experiment 
winch  has  not  long  buvh  tried,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
improvement  u|x>n  the  former  system.  All  petitions  for 
private  bills  are  referred  to  the  same  select  comniilieo  which 
18  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  hcssion,  and  is  com 
posed  of  members  whose  habits  of  bu»fne»s  iitid  practical 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  legislation  constitute  them 
a tribunal  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  old  list  commit 
tees.  A uniform  consiruciiun  of  the  standing  orders  u 
more  likely  lo  be  maintained  by  one  committee  than  by 
several ; and  partiality  in  any  one  c«sc  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
; able  in  u body  which  has  to  decide  upon  all. 

The  report  winch  this  eommilteo  makes  to  the  house  u 
simply  wiiother  the  standing  orders  have  been  coniphe»l 
with  or  not.  If  it  be  favourable,  leave  is  at  onco  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill ; if  not,  it  is  referred  to  another  conimitiee 
ai«o  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  (he  session,  and  called  tlic 
* committee  on  siamling  orders,’  whose  province  it  is  lo  in- 
quire info  the  citcumsianccs  of  the  case,  and  report  their 
opinion  as  to  (ho  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  standing 
orders,  of  requiring  notices,  or  imposiog  new  conditions.  If 
(his  committee  decide  that  the  parties  are  not  entitled  to 
indulgence,  it  is  still  competent  for  the  bouse  to  relax  its 
standing  orders,  as  it  does  nut  by  any  means  delegate  iu 
authority;  yet  in  practice  the  report  is  final.  Attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  overrule  it,  but  never,  we  believe,  with 
success. 

When  nothing  has  occurred  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
I the  bill,  it  is  read  a first  lime ; after  which  seven  clear  days 
must  elapse  before  the  second  reading,  the  bill  being  printed 
and  delivered  (omcmlHirs  in  the  interval.  The  principle  is 
now  considered  by  tho  house,  as  in  the  case  of  public  bills, 
and  if  the  question  for  reading  the  bill  be  carried,  it  is  then 
committed  to  a select  rummittce.  The  constitution  of  com- 
mittees on  peiitiuns  has  already  bceti  explained.  While  tlie 
list  comnntteca  were  resorted  to,  both  the  petition  and  the 
bill  itsolf  were  referred  to  the  same  committee,  but  at  pre 
sent  a new  mode  of  appointing  committees  is  in  operation. 
It  has  been  tried  fur  a sliort  lime  only,  and  must  be  tested 
by  further  experience  before  any  decideil  opinion  can  l>e 
given  upon  its  merits.  The  lists  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed are  much  reduced  in  number,  and  a commiiiee  of 
selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  the  list  must 
signify  their  intention  to  attend  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings licforo  they  arc  permitted  to  vote.  The  committee 
of  selection  have  power  also  to  add  to  the  Speaker's  list  any 
member  who  declares  that  his  constituents  arc  locally  inte- 
rested in  the  bill,  provided  they  be  satisfied  os  to  the  reality 
of  such  interest.  They  then  add  a certain  number  of 
other  merobera  not  locally  interested,  hi  such  a proportion 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opposed,  undergoes  a severe  ex- 
amination. Petitions  against  it  arc  presented  to  the  bouse 
and  referred  to  tho  committee,  who  hear  counsel  and  exa- 
mine witnesses.  The  principle  of  tlu^  bill  has  been  by  no 
means  established  by  tho  second  reading,  for  the  preamble 
is  discussed  in  the  committee,  and  if  it  be  determined  by 
them  that  it  has  nut  been  proved,  there  is  an  end  of  the  bilL 
The  report  is  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  generally  no 
further  notice  is  taken  of  tl.  The  house  indeed  seems  to 
delegate  its  authority  more  entirely  to  the  committee  on  a 
bill  khan  to  any  other  committee,  as  it  allows  them  to  decide 
against  a principle  in  favour  of  which  it  has  already  dceiar*rJ 
an  opinion : however  it  has  sometimes  interfered  in  a man 
ncr  which  will  be  best  cx;ilained  by  briefly  detailing  the 
ca*os.  In  1836  tho  committee  on  the  Durham  (South- 
West)  Kailway  Bill  reported,  according  to  the  usual  furin, 
that  (he  preamble  had  not  been  proved  lo  their  satisfaction  , 
upon  which  they  were  onlered  to  re-ossemble  for  the  pur- 
poeo  of  reporting  specially  the  preamble,  and  tho  evidence 
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Hnd  rtasons  in  detail  on  which  (hey  had  come  (o  their  rcso> 
IvKion.  The  detaile<l  repm  t wax  accordingly  made,  but  iho 
decision  of  the  cdinmiUce  was  not  further  quetiiioned.  In 
IH37  the  bilU  fjr  making  four  distinct  lineA  of  railway  to 
Brighton  had  been  rofon  ed  to  one  couimiilee.  An  unpre- 
cedented  contest  arose  between  the  promolera  of  the  cont- 
peiiiig  lines ; and  at  length  it  was  approhendeit  that  all  the 
bills  would  be  lost  by  the  comlnnation  of  three  of  the  par- 
ties against  each  of  the  lines  on  which  thecominiUeo  would 
have  lu  determtno  separately.  This  consequence  was  pre- 
Tentcd  by  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  ' make  a s(>c* 
cial  report  of  the  enginecrlngporliculars  of  each  of  thelines, 
to  enable  the  house  to  detennino  which  lu  send  back  for 
the  purpose  of  hnvitigthc  landowners  heard  and  the  clauses 
settleil.’ 

If  the  committee  allow  lliat  the  allegations  of  the  pream- 
ble hare  been  proved,  tlicy  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
clause  by  clause.  But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 
preamble,  thu  modern  practice  concerning  railway  bills  may 
ue  adverted  to.  There  are  so  many  grounds  upon  which 
the  preamblo  may  fail  la  be  proved,  and  so  many  points  on 
which  the  committee  should  bo  informcil  before  a just  de- 
cision can  be  given,  that  in  I83fi  a rule  was  established 
which  obliges  tlic  committee  to  report  in  detail.  On  re- 
ceiving the  report,  the  house  is  now  acquainted  with  the 
chief  particulars  from  which  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
may  be  collecteil.  The  lengtii  of  the  line,— the  probable 
expense  of  the  works  and  (lie  sutticioncy  of  tho  estimates.— 
the  revenue  expecle<l  from  passengers  and  from  agricultural 
produce  or  merchandise,  with  the  grounds  of  the  calcula- 
tion.— the  engineering  difliculties— (he  gradients  and  curves, 
are  all  distinctly  staierl.  This  system  might  be  extcn<led, 
with  great  advantage,  to  other  cla-sses  of  bills  ; but  is  con- 
fined at  present  to  railway  bills  aluno.  Much  attention  lias 
been  paid  of  late  to  the  improvement  of  the  modes  of  con- 
ducting private  business,  and  it  is  not  improhablu  that  de- 
tailed reports  may  form  part  of  the  future  recommendations 
of  committees,  on  whom  the  task  of  suggesting  furtlier  im- 
provements may  be  imposed. 

By  a standing  order,  15tli  December,  1831.  parties  com- 
plaining of  any  vote  of  a committee  on  a private  bill  are  at 
liberty  to  petition  against  that  particular  vole,  on  entering 
into  a bond  with  two  sureties  fur  payment  of  costs.  A com- 
mittee of  seven  may  then  bo  appointed,  by  ballot,  out  of 
1200  members  who  arecluisen  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion as  ' the  committee  of  a)>peal.‘  This  {uwer  of  objecting 
to  the  votes  of  a committee  however  is  very  rarely  resorted 
to,  and  appears  to  bo  little  more  than  nominal.  There  have 
been  shown  by  tho  houM*  some  reluctance  to  permit  any 
effectual  appeal,  and  a desire  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
standinj.  order. 

It  has  been  said  that  public  bills  are  occasionally  referred 
to  select  committees ; ibesi*  however  must  also  pass  through 
a committee  of  the  whole  house.  Private  hills  are  com- 
mitted to  select  committees  only.  Bills  for  divorces,  by  a 
standing  order,  were  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  com- 
mitiucs  of  the  whole  house,  until  the  1 Itb  February,  1840, 
when  an  order  was  made  fur  referring  them  to  a select  com- 
mtlicc  of  nine  members. 

It  will  not  be  neces-iiry  to  pursue  any  further  tho  progress 
of  private  bills,  which  differs  only  from  that  already  de- 
scribed m respect  of  bills  of  a public  nature,  in  tho  nocessiiy 
for  certain  specified  intervals  between  each  stage,  ami  fur 
notices  in  the  private  bill  office. 

In  the  bouse  of  lords,  when  a private  bill  is  unopposed, 
it  is  committed  to  the  permanent  chairman  of  committees, 
and  any  other  peers  may  alteiid ; but  when  a bill  is  to  be 
opposed,  tho  committee  cn  standing  orders  im|uires  whether 
the  standing  orders  have  been  complied  w ith,  and  if  so,  tho 
bill  is  referred  to  a committee  of  five  appointed  by  a stand- 
ing committee  of  five  peers,  to  whom  is  confideil  the  duty 
of  selecting  all  committees  on  opposed  bills,  occonlmg  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  order  to  ensure  a proper  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  private  bills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminous, 
the  house  of  commons  have  lately  adopted  a rule  requiring 
breviaies  of  tho  bills  to  be  laid  before  them  six  days  before 
ibe  second  reading,  and  bruviates  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  committee,  before  tho  house  take  the  report  into 
cmisideration. 

Co>i/erence$  beticcen  the  Uen  Hnusfs. — The  progress  of 
bills  in  each  house  of  parliament  having  been  deiaile«l,  it 
still  remains  to  describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  rase 


of  dilTcrence  between  them.  Wlien  a bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  either  house  to  (ho  other,  with  amendments 
w hich  are  disagreed  lo,  a conference  is  desired  by  the  house 
which  disagrees  to  the  amendment,  lo  acquaint  the  other 
with  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement ; in  order,  to  use  the 
words  of  llatsell,  ‘ that  after  considering  those  reasons  th® 
house  may  bu  induced,  either  not  to  insist  upon  their  amend- 
ments, or  may,  in  llieir  turn,  assign  such  arguments  for 
having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  U{}on  tho  other  house  to 
agree  to  them.  If  the  house  which  amend  tho  bill  are  not 
satisfied  and  «mvinccd  by  the  reasons  urged  for  disagreeing 
lo  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their 
amendments,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  conference  ; at 
which,  in  Ihoir  turn,  they  state  ihcir  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  atnenflraents,  and  the  rea«ons  why  they  cannot  de- 
part from  them;  and  if  after  such  second  conference  the 
other  house  resolve  lo  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, they  ought  then  to  demand  a '*  free  conference,”  at 
which  the  argumentson  both  sides  may  l»o  more  amply  and 
freely  discussed.  If  this  measure  should  prove  inefiectiml, 
anil  if,  after  several  free  conferences,  neither  house  can  he 
induced  to  depart  from  the  point  they  originally  msUted 
upon,  nothing  further  can  be  dune,  and  the  bill  must  be 
lost.*  An  interesting  occasion  on  which  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  successively  adopted  has  recently  occurred ; a free 
conference  had  not  been  held  since  17U‘J.  until  a contest 
arose  in  1836  upon  ainendmenls  made  by  (t«  lords  to  a bill 
for  amending  the  Act  for  regulaliug  Municipal  Girpora- 
tions. 

Whether  the  conference  bo  desircfl  by  llie  lords  or  by  the 
commons,  thu  former  have  the  solo  ngiit  of  appointing  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  house  that  seeks  the  con- 
ference must  clearly  express  in  their  message  tho  subject 
upon  which  it  is  desired,  and  it  is  not  granted  as  a mailer 
of  course.  Tlicre  arc  many  instaiU'cs' to  W found  in  the 
Journals  in  which  a conference  has  been  refuseil,  but  not  of 
late  years.  Tlio  reasions  that  are  to  l>e  offered  to  (he  other 
house  are  prepared  by  a coimniltee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  report  them  for  the  approval  of  tho  house.  These 
reasons  are  generally  very  short,  but  in  some  cases  argu- 
ments have  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length.  The 
conference  is  conducted  by  'Managers'  for  both  houses, 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference,  aiw 
tho  members  of  the  comtmUco  who  have  drawn  up  (lie  rea- 
sons, to  whom  others  are  occasionally  added.  Their  duty 
is  lo  read  and  deliver  in  the  reasons  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  bouse,  who  report 
them  lo  the  house  which  they  represent.  At  a free  con- 
forcucc  (he  managers  on  either  side  have  more  discretion 
vested  in  them,  and  may  urge  whatever  arguments  they 
think  fit.  A debate  arose  in  the  last  free  conference,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  the  speeches  of  the  ma- 
nagers were  taken  in  short-lmud  and  printed.  While  tho 
conference  is  being  held,  tho  business  of  both  houses  is  sus- 
pended until  tlK'  return  of  (he  managei*s. 

Amendments  made  to  bills  by  either  bouse  are  not  the 
only  occasions  upon  which  conferences  are  demanded.  Re- 
solutions of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  house  is  desired,  are  communicated  in  this  manner. 
ReporLs  of  committees  have  also  been  communicated  by 
means  of  a conference.  In  18*29  a conlereace  was  demanded 
by  the  commons  to  request  nii  explanation  of  the  circuui- 
siancus  under  which  a bill  that  htul  been  amended  hy  the 
lords  had  received  tiie  royal  assent  without  being  returned 
to  the  commons  for  (heir  concurrence.  The  lords  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  niUtako.  and  stated  that  they  had  ihein- 
sclves  been  prepared  lo  desire  a conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  they  received  ibe  message  from  the  commons. 

Confci’cnccs  were  formerly  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
but  since  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  ]xirliamciit  by 
fire  in  that  apartment  lias  been  appropriated  to  tho 
sittings  of  the  house  of  |ieers,  and  confiureneci  now  meet 
in  one  of  tho  lorda’  committee  rooms. 

Itnyul  A<itent  to  When  a bill  has  passed  both 

hou<>es,  it  remains  in  tho  house  of  lords  until  the  royal 
assent  is  given,  unless  it  be  a bill  nf  supply,  in  which  case 
it  is  returned  to  the  commons.  The  royal  assent  may  bo 
signified  by  the  king  either  in  perstm  or  hV  commission. 
Several  bill's  are  usually  allowed  to  nrcumulnie  before  the 
royal  assent  U given,  and  then,  if  it  be  during  a session,  a 
commission  is  generally  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  that 
purpose.  Three  of  the  lonls  comiiiiasionors,  seated  on  a 
lorm  between  the  throno  and  the  woolsack  in  the  house  of 
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loriU,  coimnani)  tlveir  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  signify  to 
tho  commons  llial  iheir  attendance  a dB^ir«^l,  upon  whicU 
tbo  commons  with  Iho  SjHjakcr  come  to  the  bar.  The  titles 
of  the  bills  being  then  read,  tho  ro>al  assent  to  each  is  sig- 
nified by  the  clerk  of  llw  paiharauDt  in  Norman  French. 
For  u pubUo  bill  the  form  of  expression  is  * rt»y  U vtuU 
for  a private  bill.  ' Soii  /<ut  come  il  eni  d>‘tiree upi»n  a 
petition  demanding  a light,  whether  public  or  private.  * Smi 
droit  fait  come  il  ett  dceiree?  [Pktitiox  or  Kiuht.]  A bill 
of  supply  is  earned  up  and  presented  by  the  Speaker,  and  the 
asse.ii  IS  pronounced  m the  wonls  * Le  n>y  rt-mercie  set  bone 
tnhjrcU,  (iccepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veuU'  In  an 
act  of  grace  uhicii  has  the  royal  assent  before  it  is  agreed 
to  by  the  two  houses,  llw.*  clerk  says,  • LctfireUUe.eeienifire, 
et  comtmui  en  ce  prexent  fjarliament  aesembfeet,  <iu  nnm  de 
touts  t’of  autree  subjccU  remercient  tret  humblrment  tioetre 
majestee  el  primt  a l)ieu  vout  diner  en  twite  Inine  rie  et 
longue.'  The  form  of  words  used  to  express  a denial  of  the 
roval  assent  was  * Le  roy  tavitera.'  The  lost  occasion  in 
which  this  power  was  exorcisud  was  in  1*0?,  when  t^ueen 
Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a bill  for  settling  tho  militia  in 
Scotland. 

The  royal  assent  is  rarely  given  in  person,  except  at  the 
close  of  a sess.on.  when  the  king  utlends  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  and  then  he  signifivw  his  assent  to  sucli  bills  n't 
may  have  pas-^ed  since  the  last  cummis>i>>n  was  issued;  hut 
bills  for  making  provision  fur  the  honuar  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  such  as  tho  hilbs  fir  settling  the  Civil  Lists,  have  ge- 
nerally been  aseciilcd  to  by  the  king  in  person  iuiuiediulely 
after  they  have  passed  both  houses. 

During  ihe  CmomonwcBlih  the  lord  protector  consented 
to  bills  III  English,  but  on  tho  Kostomtion  the  old  form  of 
words  was  revertoU  to,  and  only  one  attempt  itus  been  made 
to  abolish  it.  In  1 7U6  the  lords  passed  a bill  * for  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment  and  courts  of  jiislit^.  This  bill  diuppeii  in  the  bouse 
ofcoiotnons.  An  act  pasi^eJ  in  17J1,  for  conducting  all  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice  in  English,  but  no  alteraiioa 
was  made  in  the  old  forins  still  in  use  in  |iarltamoiU. 

Committees. — CoimniUees  are  either  ‘ of  the  w hole  house’ 
or  ‘wlccU’  Tho  I'oniiur  arc  in  fact  the  house  itself,  with 
a chairman  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  Speaker  presid- 
ing. Tliere  is  a more  free  and  unlimited  power  of  debate 
wlien  the  buuso  is  in  committeu,  aa  meuibcrs  may  speak  any 
number  of  times  upon  the  same  que->iiun,  from  which  they 
arc  restrained  on  other  ucrasionv.  Select  cummiUecs  are 
specially  appointed,  generally  fur  inquiring  into  particular 
subjeirU  councctc<l  with  legislation.  It  is  usual  to  givu  them 
the  ‘ power  to  send  for  }H.'r&<ms.  pupers,  and  records hut  in 
case  of  uiiy  duobodiencc  to  their  orders,  thuy  have  no  direct 
means  of  enforcing  compliance,  hut  inustic]>urt  tho  eircutn- 
stanecs  to  the  house.  whieh,will  immediately  interfere. 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  chairman,  who  is 
cliuscu  by  the  cotnmiUcc  out  of  its  own  luetubers,  gives  the 
easting  vote.  Seme  roisconccpiiun  appears  to  have  existed 
us  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  chairman's  right  of  voting. 
In  |s36,  tho  house  of  commons  was  infomied  that  the 
clianruati  of  a select  ('ommiitcc  had  first  claimed  tho  pri- 
vilege to  vote  a<*  a member  of  the  committee,  and  afterwards, 
w tieu  the  voices  .were  equal,  of  giving  a cio.Ung  vole  as 
chairman,  and  that  sneh  practice  had  of  late  years  pruv  ailed 
m some  select  ruiuiutilees ; when  it  was  declareu  by  the 
house  that,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  parliament, 
tho  cluirraan  of  a select  committee  can  only  vole  when  there 
is  an  equality  of  voices.  (91  Commoni  214.)  This 

error  was  very  probably  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  election 
cotmmllees,  which  was  however  confined  to  them,  nndotily 
existed  under  the  provisions  of  acts  of  pai  liaineut. 

In  ls3r.  home  regulations  wero  inudc  by  the  house  uf 
commons  for  rendering  select  comiuittees  murectHcieut  and 
responaiblc.  The  numbur  of  members  on  a commiUue  was 
limited  to  fifteen.  Lists  of  ihcir  naoics  arc  to  boalfixed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  committee-clerk  a otUee  and 
the  lobby.  Members  moving  for  thecommitieu  are  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  gentlemen  they  propose  to  name  will 
atleniL  To  every  question  asked  of  a witness,  the  name 
of  the  member  who  asks  it  is  prefixed  in  tho  minutes  of 
oviHetice  hitd  )>eforo  the  house;  atid  tho  names  of  the 
iiU'cnbers  piO'^eiit  at  each  sitting,  ami,  in  the  event  of  any 
divi:«k>n,  tho  question  prupo-eil,  tho  name  of  the  proposer, 
Buil  the  voie>  of  e.ich  member,  are  enlereil  un  tho  mmulcs 
ami  re|H>rtud  to  the  house.  fCoMMirrEES.] 

It  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  the  elective  franchiiCt 


or  upon  the  proceedings  at  elections ; but  the  modeof  trying 
election  petitions  will  require  a notice  in  litis  place. 

Trial  of  Kleclion  —Before  the  year  1770,  con- 

troverted elections  were  tried  and  determined  by  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  as  mure  party  questions,  upon  which 
tile  strength  of  contending  factions  might  be  testcu.  In  1741, 
Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  after  rq>catcd  attacks  upon  his  govern- 
ment, was  at  lust  driven  from  office  by  a vote  upon  the  Chip- 
penliam  election  petition.  *lii-tead  of  trusting  to  the  lua.  ts 
of  their  respective  causes,’  said  Mr.  Grenville,  in  proposing so 
measure  which  has  since  borne  hi.s  name,  * the  princijial  de- 
]>endence  of  both  ]>artic«  is  (heir  private  iiilerost  among  us, 
and  it  is  scandalously  notorious  that  we  are  as  earnestly  can- 
vu.vm.h1  to  attend  in  favour  uf  the  opposite  sides,  as  if  wo  were 
vvludly  self-elective  and  not  hound  to  act  by  the  principles  uf 
justice,  hut  by  the  discretionary  impulse  of  our  own  inclina- 
tions; nay,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  contested  election, 
many  roemlrers  of  this  house,  wlto  are  uUimat<ny  to  judge 
in  a kind  of  judicial  capacity  bet  ween  the  competitors,  enlist 
themselves  tm  parties  in  the  contention,  and  take  upon 
(heinseives  the  {uriial  managumentuf  the  very  business  upon 
which  they  should detoriuine with  the  slriclest  irupaitiuhiy.' 
Thu  principle  of  the  Grenville  Act,andof  others  w hich  were 
passed  at  different  times  since  1770,  was  to  select  committees 
for  the  Inal  of  election  petitions  by  lot.  By  the  last  of 
these  (9  Geo.  cap.  2^),  thirty-three  names  were  balloted 
from  the  members  present  at  the  time,  and  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  election  was  eultlled  to  strike  off  eleven  names,  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  uf  the  committee  to  eleven.  Which- 
ever party  attended  on  the  day  appointed  for  a ballot  in  the 
greatest  force,  was  likely  to  have  a preponderance  in  tho 
cotmuiUeo;  and  the  expedient  of  chance  did  not  thetcfire 
operate  as  a sulficieni  check  to  party  spirit  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  election  committees.  Partiality  or  incompeience 
was  very  getiundly  complained  of  in  the  decisions  of  com- 
mittees appointed  in  this  manner,  and  in  1839  an  act  passed 
establishing  a new  system,— upon  different  principles,'~'m- 
creasing  the  rcs}>onsibtlity  of  individual  members,  and  leaving 
scarcely  anything  to  tho  operatioii  of  chance. 

Tile  following  is  an  outline  of  the  present  mode  of  fleet- 
ing members  for  (he  trial  of  election  petitions.  At  the 
beginning  of  a session  the  Speaker  appoints  a geneiwl 
committee  of  six  members,  to  any  or  all  of  whom  tho  house 
may  object,  in  which  casu  the  Speaker  is  bound  to  appomt 
others.  If  by  irroeonctleable  disagreement  of  opinion,  or 
by  the  continued  absence  of  more  than  two  members,  the 
cummiUco,  when  appointed,  should  be  unable  to  proceed  tn 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or  if  Iho  huiuso  should  determine 
that  it  shall  he  dissolved,  its  functions  are  to  cease.  To 
this  geneial  committee  all  olcctiou  petitions  are  referred. 
The  names  of  all  the  members  uf  the  house  arc  put  into  an 
alphabetical  list  and  called  over,  when  ccrtaiu  excuses  are 
allowed  to  be  made ; but  all  who  do  not  then  excuse  them- 
selves from  serving  are  bound  to  act  as  members  of  election 
coromittees  when  hereafter  chosen.  This  list  is  taken  by 
the  general  cunimiltuu,  fmm  which  are  selected  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  members,  who.  on  signifying  their  vnllmgiieas 
to  serve,  are  furiucd  into  'the  chairman’s  |>unel.’  The  h>; 
is  then  divided  into  five  panels  by  the  general  comaiitlee, 
exclusive  of  the  chairman,  the  onlur  of  which  is  decided  by 
lot,  and  a number  attached  to  each  in  the  order  in  which  it 
is  draw  n.  These  paticls  are  to  be  corrected  from  lime  to 
time  by  the  general  committee,  uci-ording  to  circumstances. 
The  general  coumiittee  gives  tiirce  weeks'  notice  to  the 
parties  before  it  proceeds  to  appoint  a coinuiittee  fur  the  trial 
uf  an  election  iietitiun.  At  the  expiration  uf  that  time  it 
chooses,  from  (lie  piinL*!  standing  first  in  order  of  service,  six 
members,  wiioae  names  are  read  to  tho  parties,  who  have 
power  to  object  to  any  of  them  on  grounds  of  disqualifi- 
cation spe<'illed  in  the  act.  When  the  six  members  are 
finally  e^sen,  the  chairman’s  panel  appoint  one  of  their  own 
body  to  act  as  chairman,  who  is  added  accordingly  hy  the 
general  committee.  The  committee,  when  thus  completed, 
la  sworn,  ami  proceeds  to  business.  If  it  be  reduoerl  to  leu 
than  six  by  the  non-attendance  uf  members,  except  it  has 
already  sat  fourteen  days  or  more,  it  is  dissolved.  It  may 
bit  with  four  members  only,  if  it  lias  met  fur  twenty-five 
days,  and  with  any  number,  without  rcferonce  to  the  time 
during  which  it  has  met,  provided  all  the  parlies  give  their 
consent.  All  questions  are  decided  by  a majority,  and  m 
ca«e  of  on  equality  of  voices,  the  chairman  gives  a secotidor 
casting  vote. 

As  witnesses  giving  faIi»o  cvidoDCc  before  an  elecUon  com- 
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mittoc  aro  guilty  of  perjury,  it  i*  usual  for  the  bouse,  uhen 
acquainted  v^ilh  suih  misconduct,  to  instruct  the  ottoriicj- 
general  to  proaocuto  the  parties.  The  same  course  has  also 
be«!i  pursued  with  resjU'Ct  to  persons  proved  to  have  l>een 
concerned  in  bribery. 

The  determinations  of  election  committees  are  final,  and 
are  immediately  carried  into  effect  by  the  house.  If  an 
election  be  reported  void,  a new  writ  is  issued  ; if  it  be  de- 
cided that  a member  has  not  been  duly  clcctc<l  and  that 
another  candidate  should  have  been  reluriieil.  the  deputy 
clerk  of  the  crown  is  ordered  to  attend  and  amend  the  re* 
turn,  after  which  the  new  member  is  sworn,  and  takes  bu 
scat ; and  if  a petition  or  the  opposition  to  it  be  held  by 
the  cummillee  to  have  been  frivolous  or  vexatious,  the 
pciilioncr  or  sittint^  member,  os  the  case  may  he,  is  liable 
to  tho  payment  of  all  the  costs. 

Tlie  last  proceeding  in  parliament  which  wc  shall  describe 
U that  of 

Impeachment  by  the  commons  is  a pro- 
ceeding of  great  importance,  involving  tho  exercise  of 
the  highest  judicial  powers  by  parhainent,  and  though 
in  modern  times  it  has  rarely  been  res4>rtcd  to,  in  former 
periods  of  our  history  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  earliest  instance  of  tmi>eachn)ent  by  the  commons 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  turds  was  in  tho  reigu  of 
Kdnard  111.  ( 1376).  Before  that  time  the  lords  ap- 
pear to  have  tried  both  ^leers  and  commoners  for  great 
ublic  offences,  but  not  upon  complaints  addressed  to  (hem 
y the  roininuns.  During  the  next  four  reigns,  cases  of 
regular  imp^iachmcnl  wem  frequent,  but  no  instances  oc- 
curieU  ill  tho  reigns  of  E<lward  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
Vin.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,or  Queen  Elisabeth.  The 
institution  ‘ had  fallen  into  disu!»e.%a}»Mr.  Hallam,  ' partly 
from  the  loss  of  that  control  which  the  commons  had  ob- 
tained under  Richard  11.  and  the  I.,nurastrian  kings,  and 
artly  from  the  preference  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to 
ilU  of  attaiiulcr  ur  of  pains  and  f>e(mUies,  when  they  wished 
t<i  turn  the  arm  of  parliament  against  an  obnuxiuus  subject.’ 
IVosecutioub  also  in  the  Star  chamber  during  that  time 
Were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  tho  crown  for  the  punish- 
ment of  slate  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  Janies  1.,  the 
practice  of  impeacluiienl  was  revived,  and  was  used  with 
gre.at  energy  by  tho  common<i,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
Itupular  power  and  for  the  fiirlhorance  of  public  juslicu. 
nulween  the  year  1620,  when  Sir  Gib's  Mo;ilres<u)r  and 
l.>ortl  Bacon  were  impeached,  and  (ho  Revolution  in  I68S, 
t1a;i’e  were  about  40  ca-es  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns 
of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  there  were  15,  and  in 
George  II.  only  one  (that  of  I/ird  Divat,  in  1746.  for  high 
treason),  llic  last  mi*mi»Mhle  cases  ore  those  of  Warren 
Hastings,  in  17b8,  and  Mclvilto.  in  1605. 

An  outlino  of  the  forms  observed  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
pcacliments  may  be  briefly  given.  A member  of  the  hou>c 
of  commons  charge-i  thu  accused  of  certnin  high  crimes  and 
misdumcanurs,  and  moves  that  he  bo  impeached.  If  the 
bouse  agree  to  it.  the  nicuiber  is  ordered  to  go  to  tho  lords, 
and  at  their  bar,  in  thu  tinmo  of  t)ie  house  of  cumruuns 
and  of  all  the  cominuns  of  the  United  Kingdom. to  impeach 
the  accused.  A committee  is  llieti  ordered  to  draw  up  arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  which  are  leported  to  the  hou&e.  and 
having  been  discussed  and  a’j;reed  upon,  are  engrossed  and 
delivureil  (o  the  lords.  Further  articles  may  l>c  delivered 
frim  time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  Warren  Hustings  the 
articles  had  been  prepared  before  his  impeachment  at  the 
bar  of  tho  house  of  lords.  Tiie  acctii>eii  sends  answers  to 
each  article,  which  aro  communicatvvl  to  the  commons  by 
tbohirtls;  to  these,  rejiliratious  are  returned  if  neecssar)'. 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  lords  appoint  a day  for  the 
trial.  The  commons  desire  the  lords  to  summon  tlic  wit- 
nesses required  to  prove  liieir  charges  and  appoint  matia- 
nrs  to  conduct  the  proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  has 
been  usually  fitted  up  as  thu  court,  w hich  is  presided  over  by 
the  lord  high  steward.  The  commons  attend  with  the  ma- 
nagers as  a committee  of  the  w hole  house.  The  accused 
remains  in  tho  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to 
whom  he  is  delivered,  if  a commoner,  by  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  attending  the  house  of  commons.  The  managers 
should  conGne  themselves  to  charges  contained  in  thu  arti- 
cles of  impoachmont.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  compla  ned  of 
matters  having  been  introduced  which  hud  not  been  origin- 
ally laid  to  his  charge,  and  tho  bouse  resolved  that  certain 
words  ought  uot  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke.  Fer- 


sons  impeached  of  high  treason  are  entitled,  by  statute  20 
Geo.  11.,  c.  30,  to  make  their  full  defence  by  counsel,  a pri- 
vilege which  is  not  denied  to  persons  charged  with  high 
cniiies  and  miadenicanors. 

When  the  managers  have  made  their  charges  and  ad- 
duced evidence  in  support  of  them,  the  accused  answers 
Ihcm,  and  the  managers  have  a right  to  reply.  Tlie  lords 
then  proceed  to  judgment  in  this  manner:— The  lord  high 
steward  puts  to  each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron, 
the  question  upon  thu  first  article,  wbether  (be  accused  bu 
guilty  of  the  crimes  cliargtHl  therein.  The  peers  in  succus- 
sioii  rise  in  their  places  when  the  question  is  put,  aud 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  right  haml.-i  upon  their 
breast,  answer  ‘ guilty,’  or  ' not  guilty,  as  tho  ca-se  may  be, 
• upon  my  honour.’  Each  arlirlo  is  proceeded  with  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high  steward  giving  liis 
own  opinion  the  last.  The  nuinlH-rs  aro  then  cast  up.  and 
being  ascertained,  are  declared  by  tlie  lord  high  steward  to 
thu  lord*,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  the  result. 

(Coke’f  Fourth  FnstHute,  cap.  I ; The  iioverai^ne  Pmeer  of 
Pirliamfnte,  by  \V.  Prynne,  1643;  Parlinmentary  IVrite, 
by  W.  Prynne,  in  four  parts,  tC5y-l664;  PnvUeges  qf  the 
Uarima/^e  rf  England  trhen  theyeit  in  Pt/r/ia»/n?n4  by  John 
Sebk-n,  iSmo.,  fC12;  Modus  tenendi  Rirliamenlum,  by 
W.  Hakcwel.  1600;  Lex  Partinmentaria,  by  G.  P,  Eso!, 
12mo.,  1690  ; Cnmtitution  of  Parlinmentt  in  England,  ae- 
duced  from  the  time  of  King  Kdttard  the  Seconds  by  Sir 
John  PuUiis.  1660 ; Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Jurie- 
diction  of  Parliaments,  by  Sir  M.  Hale.  1707  ; republished 
by  Hargrave,  with  preface.  1776;  Antient  Right  of  the 
Commons  of  Enchtnd,  by  William  Petvt,  1680;  /lir/m- 
mentary  and  Politiral  7Vac/r.  written  by  {Jir  Robert  Alkius, 
2nd  edit..  1741;  History  of  the  High  Court  of  Rirliament, 
by  T.  Guidon.  1731;  J/«m«er  nf  holding  Parliaments  in 
England,  by  Henry EUynge, Cler.  Pari.,  1768;  FreeParliu' 
ments,  by  Roger  .\cherley,  1731 ; Blackstone's  Comm.,  liook 
1st  ,*  l)’Ewe»s  Journal;  Lords'  Journals  ,*  Commons'  Jtoir~ 
nafs;  General  Intlt’xes  and  Calrnchirs  to  Lords'  Journals, 
1509-1819;  General  Indexes  to  Commons'  Journals,  \iA7- 
1637  ; Trial  of  Henry  Lord  Viseouut  Melville, 
bv  Older  of  the  House  of  I-ords,  fol.,  1806;  Rtate  Trials; 
Purtiamentary  History ; Wj  nn's  Argument  ujnm  the  Juris- 
diction tf  the  Cmnmons  to  coinmU,  1610;  HatsoU's /Vece- 
tients.  new  edit . I«1h.) 

PARLIAMENT  OF  IREL;\ND.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  from  the  eonqucsi  of  the  country  by  Henry  II. 
in  thu  latter  part  of  the  twelffh  century,  mcciings  of  thu 
barons  were  ocea>ionailv  summoned  to  consult  on  public 
affairs,  to  which  the  old  notnnaiis  sometimes  give  the  name 
of  parliaments.  But  parlianicius,  in  the  nuMlern  sense, 
cannot  bo  traced  back  in  Ireland  farlbor  tlian  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  tbirtcunih  century,  or  to  a date  about  thirty 
years  sub-*<equcnl  to  tliat  of  iho  earliest  parliament  which  is 
asc«'riaine<l  to  have  consisted  both  of  lords  and  commons  in 
England.  Simon  dc  Monlfort'a  cclubratcd  parliament.  tW 
first  for  which  writs  are  extant  simimoiutig  repiesetitalivos 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs  met  nl  Wcstmm»ter  in  1265 
[Hrnry  hi.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  124];  and  the  first  Irish  parliament 
to  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to 
return  two  reprcscututivcsfor  each  county  was  held  in  1295. 
Representatives  of  boroughs  in  Ireland  cannot  be  traced 
much  higher  than  to  tho  middle  of  thu  fourlccMith  century. 
They  first  make  tlieir  appearance  in  t34l,  and  in  an  act  or 
ordinance  of  1359  tliey  are  s^>okcn  of  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  parliament. 

.\t  this  limu  however  and  down  to  a much  lower  date  it 
was  only  the  small  |iortiunof  Ireland  occupied  by  the  English 
settlers  that  was  represented  in  the  Icgi^tlature.  Even  tn  tho 
reign  uf  Edward  IH.  only  the  proviuce  of  Munster  and  a 
part  of  Leinster  were  considercrl  as  sLire-land:  they  were 
divided  Into  twelve  counties.  But  in  (he  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  much  thu  greater  part  of  (huso  districts  had 
becomo  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown;  aud  in  (he  reign  of  Huiiry  VII.  the  English 
dominion  anrl  the  pailiamcntary  representation  were  alike 
confined  to  (he  counties  conlpo^illg  what  was  called  tho 
Pale,  that  is,  to  those  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Kildare,  and  Meath 
(then  comprehending  both  East  and  West  Muaih).  with  a 
very  few  seaports  buyuiul  these  limits.  The  vigorous  mea- 
sures taken  under  Henry  Vlll.  and  succeeiiin;'  kings 
however  gradually  extends  the  authority  of  the  English 
institutions  and  laws.  The  poMCssora  of  some  of  the  ori- 
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ginul  Irish  jxK*ra;;es.  a/>er  maintaining  for  centuries  an  1 
inctcpcmk-nce  as  complete  as  that  of  ihc  native  cliiuriains 
themselves,  were  induced  to  give  their  nliendance  >n  the  [ 
house  of  lohU,  and  many  new  peerages  were  conferred,  j 
some  on  Engti'^hmeii  or  |wrsom*  of  English  descent,  some  | 
on  the  heads  of  the  old  Irish  funiilies.  The  inelve  aniicnt 
counties  Were  all  reclaimed  in  the  ndgn  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  others  wore  nddtvl  by  Mary,  Klizabelh,  and  James,  till, 
in  the  time  of  the  lasl-nuntioncd  kinR.  the  nholo  island 
was  divided  into  ihtrtj-Uvu  counties,  as  at  present,  each 
returning  two  representatives.  Of  these  ihirty-lwoiMunlics 
however  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen  in  uhu-h  there  was 
not  a single  parliamentary  borough,  while  in  the  lemaimug 
fifieen  there  were  only  about  thirty.  Bui  either  this  ac> 
count  must  be  wrong  or  the  common  statement  that  James 
aibied  only  forty  new  boroughs  must  be  an  under  state- 
ment, if.  os  appears,  the  entire  number  of  the  Irish  ci>m- 
mtms  in  1613  was  In  this  number  however  would 

be  included  the  two  representatives  of  Trinity  CuUegc, 
D.iblin.  Subscfiuent  new  charters  to  boroughs  augmente<l 
the  house  by  the  year  ICD2  to  .100,  at  which  number  it 
remained  stationary.  In  1C3-1  the  number  of  peers  was 
1 22.  and  more  than  500  Irish  peerages  were  created  betwocn 
that  dale  and  the  Union.  Of  course  however  some  also 
became  extinct. 

It  wa!>  only  for  a very  short  period  of  its  existence  that 
the  Irish  parliament  was  held  to  be  a supreme  legislature. 
Ireland  being  regarded  as  a conquered  de|>endency,  it  was 
m.-untnined  that  its  parliament  wus  in  oil  respects  subordi- 
iiaio  to  that  of  England,  and  suWquently  to  that  of  Great 
Brituin,  which  might  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  the 
one  country  as  well  as  of  the  other.  The  received  legal 
doctrine  uschI  to  lie,  that  King  .lulm,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign  (a  d.  1210),  ordained  bv  leUers-iialcnt.  in  right  of 
the  dominion  of  roii(|uesi,  that  tredand  stvmld  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England : in  cunseemenee  of  wliich  both  the 
common  law  of  Kiiglaiul  nml  all  English  slatutes  enacted 
rior  to  that  dale  were  held  to  be  of  the  same  authority  in 
reland  as  in  England.  AVith  regard  to  English  acts  passed 
subsequently  to  thai  date,  it  was  also  held,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  all  uf  them  in  which  it  was 
either  specially  namwi  or  include<l  under  general  words. 
But  further,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  Irish  acts  called  E*iy-  I 
ning's  Ijiw*,  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Heiirv  VII.  (a.i>.  | 
1405),  in  the  luiddieulenancy  of  Sir  Edward  Poynitig,  or  j 
Puyning*.  dcL'lared  that  nil  statutes ‘lately’ made  in  Eng- 
land should  l«?  deemed  also  gou<l  and  eflTcclual  in  Ireland, 
it  was  held  that  this  established  the  authority  in  Ireland  of 
all  preceding  English  statutes  wlmtsuuvcr;  making  those 
unacted  since  thn  1 2th  of  John  of  the  same  force  with  those 
eiiocied  before  that  date.  This  however  was  admitted  to 
be  the  last  general  imposition  of  the  laws  of  England  upon 
Ireland.  Of  iho  Kr.glish  statutes  passed  since  the  10th  of 
Henry  VII.,  it  was  allowed  that  Iuumi  only  were  binding 
upon  Ireland  in  which  that  country'  was  specially  naincil  or 
included  under  general  words. 

But  the  abovc-mcntioncil  was  only  one  of  Poyning’s 
laws.  Others  provided,  as  their  substance  is  given  hy 
Blackstone  (1  Com.,  102):  ‘I.  Tliat  before  any  (Irish)  par- 
liament be  summoned  or  holdun,  the  chief  governor  and 
council  of  Ireland  shall  certify  to  (he  king,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Irclan<l.  the  considerations  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposed  to  bo  passed  (herein.  2, 
That  ahur  the  king,  in  his  council  of  England,  shall  liavo 
considered,  approved,  or  altered  the  said  acts,  or  any  of  them, 
and  certified  them  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  shall  have  given  licence  to  summon  and  hold  a parlia- 
ment. then  the  same  shall  lie  summoned  and  held:  and 
therein  the  said  acts  so  certified,  and  no  other,  shall  be  pro- 
posed. received,  or  rejected.'  It  was  found  however,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  many  inconveniences  were  occasioned 
by  these  severely  restrictive  regulations,  wbicli  prevented 
any  laws  from  being  proposed,  except  only  such  us  were 
drawn  up  befure  tlie  parliament  which  should  pass  them 
was  in  being  ; and  therefore,  by  the  .1  & 4 Ph.  and  M.,  c.  4, 
it  was  provided  that  any  new  propositions  might  be  certified 
to  England  for  approval,  even  after  the  summons  and  dur- 
ing the  session  of  parliament.  Still  this  lcf\  to  the  parlla- 
inent  of  Ireland  nothing  more  than  merely  the  power  of 
rojcciing  any  law  proposed  to  it : it  could  neither  initiate  a 
new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  nor  even  amend  or  alter  that 
Which  was  offered  for  its  acceptance.  In  practice  however 


(he  loticr  of  tlicatatutc  was  somewhat  relaxed.  Blackstone 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  practico  in  his  day  (some  years 
after  the  nndclle  of  the  last  century)  was,  ‘that  bills  are 
offen  frameil  in  either  bouse,  vimler  the  denomination 
of  “ head*  for  a bill  or  bills,’*  and  In  that  shape  they 
arc  offered  to  (he  ceusideration  of  the  lord-lieutonaiit  and 
privy-council,  who,  upon  such  parliamentary  intimation,  or 
otherwise  upon  tliuajiplication  uf  private  )>crsons,  receive  and 
tiansmit  such  heads  or  reject  them  without  any  transmis- 
sion. to  England.’  'Tho'C  heads  of  bills  however  really  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  bills  or  acU  of  parliament,  except 
that,  instead  of  iho  words  ‘ Be  it  enncteci,'  the  formal  com- 
niencemeiil  of  each  paragraph  or  clause  was,  *We  pray 
that  it  maybe  enacted;’  and  the  motion  for  presenting 
them  scarcely  differed,  except  in  form,  from  the  motion  in 
; tlic  English  House  of  C'ummuns  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
I biU,  a motion  neces-ary  in  nil  cases  to  bo  assenleil  to  ur 
carried  in  the  ullirmative  before  the  actual  bringing  in  of 
any  bill.  And  as  for  iho  consent  of  the  crown  or  the  govern- 
ment, which  it  wav  necessary  to  obtain  befure  cither  hoose 
of  the  Irish  parliament  could  take  up  the  consideration  of 
ony  proposed  law,  with  a view  to  its  enactment,  that  would 
in  practice  probably  be  found  to  operate  much  in  the  same 
way  with  the  assent  of  the  cruwn.  which  even  in  E'ligland 
wav  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  bill  after  it  had  pasM^d 
both  huusvM.  In  the  Irish  as  well  as  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment there  was  in  fuel  an  oppotiunity  of  discussing  the 
proposition  without  the  permission  of  the  crown.  An  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  an  Irish  bill  required  the  assent  of  the  crown 
before  it  could  become  law.  This  view  of  the  matter  has 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  comparing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  legislatures.  The  practice  of  pre- 
senting heads  of  bills  however  was  not  introduced  into  the 
Irivh  parliament  till  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  acconling  to  Lord  Mounlraorres.  ‘the  council 
framed  bills  altogether:  a negative  alone  on  them  and  their 
several  provisos  was  left  to  parliament ; only  a eeiierul  pro- 
position for  a bill,  by  way  of  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  council,  came  from  parliament that  is  to  say,  all  that 
the  parliament  was  suffered  to  do  was  simply  to  request 
that  some  measure  might  be  brought  in  for  effecting  a 
particular  object.  The  object  might  be  specified,  but  tho 
moans  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained  or  attempted,  in  other 
words,  the  details  and  whole  character  of  the  measure,  were 
to  be  left  ti>  the  government,  l^'ith  regard  to  these,  the 
parliament  had  only  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
them  in  the  mass. 

But  the  dependence  uf  Ireland  upon  the  English  crown, 
and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
were  held  to  go  still  farther  than  to  the  establishment  uf 
the  principle  that  laws  might  be  made  by  the  parliament  of 
England  to  bind  Iruland.  The  Irish  House  uf  Lords  had 
entertained  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  in  the  courts  of 
cummrm  law  from  the  reign  uf  Charles  1 . and  appeals  in 
erjulty  from  the  Restoration.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year 
1719,  a judgment  in  the  Court  of  Exi  hequer  having  been 
roversctl  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  was  carried 
to  the  House  uf  l.xirds  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  affirmed.  On  this  the 
Irish  House  of  I..ords  resolved  that  no  appeal  lay  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  But  this  resolution  was  immediately  met  by  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  the  5 Gofj.  1.,  c.  1,  declaring 
that  ‘ the  king's  majesty,  by  and  w ith  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament  assembled,  bad,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  law's  and  statutes  of  suf- 
ficient force  and  validity  to  kind  the  people  and  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland;  and  that  the  House  or  Lords  of  Ireland  havo 
not  nor  uf  right  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of, 
reverse,  or  affirm  any  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree  given  or 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said  kingdom ; and  that  all  pro- 
cewlings  before  the  said  House  of  Lords  upon  any  such  judg- 
ment, sentence,  or  decree  are  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
utterly  null  android  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.* 

In  this  state  the  Inwrcmainctl  till  the  year  1782.  In  that 
year  the  statute  5 Geo.  L,  c.  1,  was  repealed  by  the  22 
Geo.  lll.,c.  5.1;  and  the  following  year  the  23  Geo.  111.,  c. 
28,  declared  the  exclusive  right  and  authority  of  the  Irish 
parliament  and  courts  of  justice  in  all  matters  of  legislation 
and  judicature  fur  Ireland.  Finally,  in  1809,  by  the  Act 
uf  Union,  tbo  39  and  40  Goo.  111.,  c.  67,  Uie  Irish  parlia- 
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mwnl  WM  cxlinffuisheil.  and  it  wag  enacted  that  the  United 
Kingdiun  should  Ik*  represented  in  one  and  the  ^a1ne  nar- 
limnent,  to  be  called  the  parhanjcnl  ot  the  Uniteti  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  earlic't  Iriah  Htatuics  on  record  are  of  the  year  1310; 
blit  from  that  <la>c  there  are  none  till  the  year  Id'iO,  frmn 
witieh  time  there  is  a regular  series.  The  wlmle  have  been 
prinic*«i,  and  there  ore  also  abridgments  by  Bullingbroke 
and  Holcher,  Hunt,  and  others. 

Mountmoinn's  Wntnry  nf  the  Irish  I^xrlium^nt; 
Bhickstone's  Cnmmrntaries  t Oldfltdd's  Rrpresrntatire  Ilis- 
t'yryof  Great  tiriUiin  and  Ireland:  Wakelield's  Account  of 
Ireland:  Hallam’s  Constitutional  Ilistnry  of  England.) 

P.VKM  Ul'CH  Y OF.  a sovereign  stale  in  Noithem 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po,  and 
forms  part  of  the  gr>^at  basin  of  ihui  river.  It  is  bounded  on 
tiie  north  by  Austrian  Iy>mbardy.  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  course  of  the  Po,  on  the  cast  by  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena, on  the  west  by  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  on  the 
south  partly  by  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  partly  by  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Ponueraoli,  and  partly  by  the  hlodencse  district  i 
of  Lunigiana.  [Moo£N.\  ] The  length  of  the  duchy  from  | 
east  to  west  is  almut  50  miles,  and  iu  breadth  is  from  *U>  to  I 
45  miles:  the  area  Is  teckoned  at  2230  square  miles.  Thu] 
slate  of  Parma  cotiBisls  of  three  territories,  whhdt  were 
formerly  separalo  states,  namely  Purnia,  Piaccnxa,  and  ' 
Guaslalla:  and  it  is  divided  fonidininistrative  purposes  into 
five  districts,  namely*^  I,  Parma,  which  contains  32  com* 
inuncs  and  143.220  inhabitants  : 2.  Piacenza,  31  com* 
tnuncs  and  13.1,140  inhabilunts;  3,  Borgo  San  Dnnnino.  28 
communu4  and  124.3U0  mliabifontH ; 4,  BorgoTnro.  1 1 cum- 
tnunes  and  44,4.>0  inhabitants;  5,  GuosiaUu,  3 (‘ommiincs 
and  20.540  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  statu 
is  465,650  inhabitants,  of  whom  abuit  290,000  live  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po.  57,000  in  the  htlly  part  of  iho  country  ' 
airing  the  lower  offM;ts  of  th«>  A|ionnines,  and  1 1B.600  in  the  I 
liiglilaiids.  or  mountainsand  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  (.Ser-  ! 
rislori,  RtatisUra  fTItalia,  1836.)  The  mountain  region, 
which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  country,  is  ' 
ru,rgcrl,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  in  winter ; the  forests  of 
chcsnut'trces  which  clothe  the  tides  of  the  mountamH  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  article  of  food.  Tliou* 
sands  of  these  highlanders  quit  their  homes  every  year, 
many  to  seek  employment  in  other  and  often  distant  eoun* 
tries  whilst  others  migrate  with  their  thicks  to  pa«.s  the 
Winter  in  the  lowlands.  Many  of  the  Italian  boys  who  go  ■ 
abjut  England  and  Franco  with  organs,  monkeys,  &c.,  I 
come  from  the  mountains  of  Parma.  Tlie  lower  hills  and  i 
plains,  which  extend  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po. 
and  along  the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  are  very 
fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous;  the  lands  have 
llio  advantage  of  a regular  system  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion by  means  of  canals  and  sluices,  as  in  Piedmont.  The 
pasturc-lunds  arc  remarkably  rich.  The  principal  products 
are  corn  of  every  kind,  part  of  which  is  exported;  pulse, 
fruit,  wine,  some  of  whit-h  is  of  a superior  kind;  bilk.  wool, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  The  horned  cattle  of  the  state  of  Parma 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  considerable  numbers  areexported. 
The  rich  cheese,  known  all  over  Rurqie  by  the  name  of  Par- 
moan,  is  not  made  in  tho  state  of  Parma,  but  in  the  pro- 
rinco  of  I.o<U,  in  the  Milanese  territory  ; tlie  name  of  Par* 
inesan  has  l>ecn  giveri  to  it.  as  it  is  said,  because  at  one  time 
Parma  used  to  be  the  great  marl  for  its  sale.  G.xxl  cheese 
however  is  made  in  tho  territory  of  Parma.  Tlie  mineral 
wealth  of  the  ronnlry  ronslitb  of  iron  and  copper  mines  near  i 
C'onelo,  where  lliere  are  iron  furnaces;  salt-springs  near 
Salsu  Maggiorc,  from  which  I2.U0U  cwt.  of  salt  are  made 
yearly;  stones  for  lithography;  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
manufactures  arc  few.  and  consist  of  paper,  gunpowder. 
Woollen  glass,  and  delft  awre. 

Tho  Ligurian  Aiwnninos,  which  in  tho  Eastern  Riviera 
are  grouped  in  large  masses,  covering  a considerable  surfiico 
of  country  between  the  sources  of  the  Scrivia,  the  Trebbia, 
the  Kura,  and  the  Tam.  enter  the  slate  of  P.irraa  from  the 
west : the  central  ridge  runs  in  an  eastern  direction 
along  tho  southern  boundary  of  the  duchy,  separating  tho 
waien  of  the  Taro,  which  run  into  the  Po,  from  those  of 
the  Magra,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  de- 
taching various  offsets  to  the  north-e.ist  towards  the  Po. 
Between  these  ofiVcis  flow  numerous  streams,  all  of  which  ^ 
are  alUuents  of  the  Po;  and  tliough  nearly  dry  in  seasons  of  j 
drought,  become  impetuous  torrents  during  the  rains.  I’hc 
first  river,  on  entering  the  slalo  of  Parma  from  the  weal  by 
P.  C.,  No.  1074  ‘ 


the  high  rood  from  Alessandria  and  Voghera  to  Puncenza,  is 
Iho  Tidonc,  which  has  a short  course,  the  Apeimines  here 
approaching  near  to  tho  Po.  Farther  to  the  east  is  the 
Trebbia,  a larger  stream,  which  has  its  sources  at  Monte* 
bruno,  in  the  Apennines  of  tho  Uiviern  of  Gonna,  and  flows 
northwards  by  Iwbbio.  u small  towm  and  a bishop's  see  in 
the  Sardinian  territory.  Robbio  was  onco  celebrated  for  its 
monastery,  one  of  tho  oldest  in  Italy,  now  suppresjicl.  and 
for  its  library,  among  the  MSS.  of  which,  transferred  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  have  Wen  fomni  several  ]ia- 
hmpscsts,  deciphered  by  Mai.  The  Trebbia  then  enters  tho 
state  of  Purina,  and,  after  a course  of  about  50  miles,  joins 
the  Po  above  Piacenza.  The  Trebbia  has  an  historical  name. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Hannibal  defeated  the  cun-*ut 
Sempronius;  and  hero  also  Suwarrow  defeated  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  after  three  days’  de*ipernte  fighting,  on 
the  1 7th,  IBlh.and  19th  of .)  une. ) 799,  in  which  the  French 
lost  6090  kille^l  or  wounded,  and  3iiliy  pri.=K>ncr8,  w hilst  tlio 
Austro  Russians  had  about  an  equal  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  East  of  thcTrebbia  flows  the  Nura,  which  enters 
the  Po  below  Piacenza,  Further  cast  is  the  Taro,  the 
largest  river  of  tho  state  of  Parma,  which  rises  in  the  Ligu- 
rian Ai>cnniiic*,  and  after  flowing  through  a deep  and  long 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  pa-vsing  by  Fornovo  (wheie 
Charles  VHI.  of  Franco,  in  his  retreat, defeated  the  V^cne* 
tians  and  their  allies,  in  July,  1495).  enters  tiie  plain  of 
Parma  near  Caslol  Guclfo,  and  joins  the  Po  after  a winding 
course  of  about  60  miles.  A mad  leads  from  the  Val  di 
I'aro  to  PoiilremoH  and  Sarzana  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra. 
passing  over  thoAmnnincs  of  I^  Cisa  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3UU0  feet.  The  other  rivers  of  tho  duchy  are  tho 
Purina,  which  Hows  through  thu  capital,  ami  the  I^mza, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Purraa  and  M<>der.a. 

The  principal  towns  arc:— 1,  Paiima;  2,  Piacenza; 
3,BorgoSan  Uonnino,  a bustling  town  in  a fertile  plum,  with 
3090  inhabitants,  a bishop's  see,  a gymnasium,  and  n clerical 
seminary;  4.  Fiorenzuola.  with  3090  inhabitants  and  a gym- 
nasium; 5,  Borgo  Taro,  the  chief  town  of  a district  in  the 
highlands  of  tho  A|ienninus,  with  about  1090  inhahiiants. 
two  elementary  ichooU,  and  an  old  rastic.  The  fortress  of 
Compiiinn.  situated  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  stale  prisons  for  political  on'ences. 
6.  Guastalln,  situated  on  the  river  Croslolo,  uot  far  from 
thcPii.at  the  eastern  extremity  of  thesiatc : its  small  terri- 
tory is  confined  between  the>(odonpsc  stale  and  thePo;  it 
is  a bishop’s  see,  has  a cathedral,  a clerical  seminary,  a public 
library  of  GOOD  vulumes,  and  about  3000  inlmbiiaut«.  Guas- 
talla  was  for  a long  lime  a sejiarate  duchy,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  written  by  Father  AffA,  ilic  historian  of 
Parma.  A very  good  map  of  the  slate  of  Parma  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  182S- 

PARM.A,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Panna,  situ- 
ated it)  a fine  plain  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Po,  is 
rather  more  than  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  wallv  and  ditches:  it  is  a bishop’s  sec,  and  has 
36,990  inhabitants.  Tho  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but 
appear  laimcwhat  dull  and  deserted.  Parma  has  a * sriiola 
superiore,’  or  lyceum,  with  chairs  of  theology,  mwheine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  400studcnts;  a secondary  or 
grammar  school,  two  colleges  for  boardors,  besides  a military 
college,  a school  for  the  arts,  a house  of  etlucation  for  young 
ladies,  seventeen  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  seven 
fur  girls.  The  public  library,  which  w;us  opened  in  1770, 
contains  80.099  printed  volumes  and  49U9MSS. ; it  was  in- 
creased in  1816  oy  the  purchase  of  the  library  uf  the  He- 
braist De  Rusfli,  consisting  of  3400  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  MSS.  (Manuscripli  Cod. 
Hebraici  Biblioth,  J.  Bapt.  De  Bossi,  accurate  ab  eodem 
descripli  ei  illiutrati,  3 voU.  8vo„  Parma.  1803-.4.)  Among 
the  curiosities  in  tho  Parma  library  is  a Koran  vihich 
was  found  in  tho  tent  of  the  grand-vizier  Kara  Mustapha 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Sobiesky  under  the  walls  of  Vi- 
enna. and  a Hebrew  psalter  which  onco  belonged  to  Luthor, 
with  bis  interlinear  and  marginal  annotations.  The  library 
of  Parma  has  had  in  succession  tbreo  learned  librarians, 
well  known  for  their  lileraiy  works,  Paciaudi,  AflVi,  and 
Pezzana.  The  museum  has  2t>,00U  medals,  and  many  in- 
scriptions, bronzes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquitv,  dug  up 
at  Velcia  [VKt.RtA].  an  ontient  town  situated  at  ibe  foot  of 
tho  Apennines  south  of  Piacenza,  near  the  vdlage  of  Maci- 
nesso,  not  far  from  the  river  Nura. 

Tlic  Ducal  Gallery  has  many  valuoblo  paintings  UyC’or- 
fogeio,  Guercino,  the  Caracri,  Parmigmno,  and  other  crea( 
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routers:  amoD£  the  rest  is  the  celebrated  St.  Jorume,  bj 
Correggio,  wbicn  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaporlo,  but  was 
restored  in  161;j ; and  tho  beautiful  Madonna,  called  Della 
Scoilelln,  another  roaslerpiec-c  of  that  great  artist.  The 
ducal  palace  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  arrhiiecture. 

Most  of  the  churches  of  Parma  arc  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Correggio.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  arc : — the 
catheflral;  the  Baptisteiy-,  which  is  built  of  marble  ami 
ailoruecl  with  numerous  statues  and  frescoes ; St.John  the 
Evangelist;  I'Annunziata;  and  la  Madonna  ilella  Steccato, 
which  contuius  the  toiaba  of  the  dukes  of  Parma,  among 
others  that  of  Alessandro  Furnesc.  In  the  convent  of  Si. 
Paul  is  an  apariroent  exquisitely  painted  by  Correggio,  and 
the  Pohizrodcl  Giardiiio  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Agostino 
Carracci  and  Cignani.  The  great  theatre  Farncsc,  the 
largest  in  lialy,  has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  is 
now  m a dilapidated  stale.  A new  theatre,  of  more  mode* 
rale  dimensions,  and  better  suited  to  a town  of  the  sise  of 
Parma,  was  finished  in  1&29.  Ttie  printina  establishment 
of  the  late  Bodoni  deserves  to  be  visilra;  his  splendid 
editions  have  however  much  fallen  in  price  of  late  years. 
Sov'crul  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility  alsodeserve  notice. 

Paiina  has  a Monte  di  Pieu'i.  founded  in  MHb  by  Father 
Bernardino  da  Fcltrc,  a philanthropist  who  invented  this 
kind  of  institution  for  the  accotiimuilation  and  relief  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Among  the  other  honcAcenl  institutions 
of  Purina  are— an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  a school 
of  mechanical  trades,  a house  for  the  poor,  another  for  the 
insane,  anil  a school  fur  midwires,  all  founded  by  the  pre- 
sent du::huss,  Maria  Louina. 

The  country  residence  of  the  dukes  at  Colorno,  a few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Parma,  consists  of  a large  mansion 
with  extensive  gardens:  another  villa,  called  Casino  dei 
Ihisrhi,  near  Sala,  to  the  south  uf  the  capital,  seems  to  be 
lireferrcd  by  the  present  duchess  as  a summer  residence. 
Selva  Piuna,  a wooa  15  miles  distant  from  Parma,  on  one  of 
the  lower  offsets  of  the  A(tonnines,wiih  a magnificent  view, 
was  a favourite  residence  of  Petrarch;  but  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  no  longer  exists. 

Hixt'fry. — Parma  was  once  a town  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Boil : it  wasmadea  Roman  colony  at  the  same 
time  os  Xlutina  (Modena),  n.c- 183.  (Livy.xxxix.  55.)  Mar- 
tial speaks  in  several  places  of  the  abundance  of  its  flocks  and 
the  fineness  uf  their  wool : and  Pliny  extols  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate.  Of  the  antient  town  of  Purina  nothing  rciiiaius 
except  two  milliary  columns,  winch  are  in  the  little  :«quare 
near  the  church  of  La  Steccata,  a sarcophagus  and  a cippus, 
with  an  inscription,  in  which  Paima  is  styled  * Culonia 
Augusta.*  (Valery,  Vf>yages  Litterairety  b.  viii.,  c.  10.) 
These  two  last  raoiiunieiits  stand  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

Aflcr  the  fall  of  tho  Western  Empire,  Parma  was  sub- 
ject successively  to  the  Gotha,  the  Longobards.  and  the 
Carluvingians ; it  afterwards  governed  itself,  fur  a time,  asa 
republic,  like  its  neighbours  of  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio, 
and  Bologna,  ami  it  generulty  sided  with  the  Guelph  parij 
and  the  iH>pcs.  It  sustained  a lung  siege  against  Frederic 
II.,  who  was  defeated  under  tho  walls  by  an  allied  force  uf 
B>ilogna,  Modena,  and  other  Guelph  towns.  Parma  after- 
wards w :is  possessed  in  succession  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
nnd  by  Can  della  Scaln,  lord  of  Verona,  after  whose  death 
the  citizens  placed  themselves  under  lliu  allegiance  uf  the 
]H)pc;  but  m 1.134  the  family  uf  Correggio  diovc  away  the 
papal  governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  governraont.  It 
afterwards  returnml  under  ilie  doiii.nion  of  the  Visconti,  and 
then  came  imdev  Uic  Siwixu,duki.’-.of  Milan.  Louis  XII. of 
f lancc,  liauiig  ooiiquured  iIk*  dm  hy  of  Milan,  took  Parma 
•Iso;  but  ill  1512,  pope  Julius  11.  having  driven  away  the 
Frciicli,  tmik  P.irinuuml  Piutxnza,  and  annexed  both  to  the 
papal  duniimous.  Fruucis  1.  hiivmg  conquered  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Pupu  LihiX.  gave  up  tu  biui  Parma  and  Piacenza ; 
but  Leo  Iniung  afierwar>U  jumed  Charles  V.  against  the 
French,  ilu'  latter  wtHe  agnni  driven  away  from  Italy,  and 
I'ai  tnaaud  PiuciMixa  rcluiriL-d  to  tlie  papal  allegiance.  Pofve  ' 
Paul  III., in  1 5 15, created  his  son,  Pier  Luigi  rarnese,  duhe 
of  Pairoaand  Piacenza,  tributary  however  to  the  sec  of 
Rome : but  the  emperor  Charles  V..  who,  as  duke  uf  Milan,  , 
t'liirrieil  his  claims  over  Parma  and  Piacenza,  refused  to  | 
giant  him  the  iiiveslitiue,  and  thoqueatum  of  the  sovereign  | 
lioiiiiinon  over  P.vniiu  ronliniied  fur  centuries  to  be  a subject  ' 
of  controversy  betu'ceti  the  House  of  Austria  .and  the  popes. 
l‘lic  dukes  Fuineso  soon  fuimd  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  bo  on  gooil  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbours  the 
Austrian  sovereigns  uf  Milan,  especially  as  tho  succeeding! 


popes  had  no  longer  any  tie  of  connection  or  interest  with 
the  Farneac  family.  Odoardo  Farncse  bad  even  a serious 
quarrel  and  a kind  of  war  with  Pope  Urban  VIII.  on  ac- 
count of  his  territories  of  Castro  and  Roncigliono.  [Far- 
NXSX.] 

In  1707,t1ieduke  Francesco  Farnesu  having  acknowledged 
himself  a feudatory  of  the  cmiicror,  and  as  such  having  paid 
him  tribute.  Pope  Clement  XL  protcsteilagainsi  this  measure, 
and  oven  issued  a bull  of  excommunication  against  the  Aus- 
trian troops  and  their  commanders,  who  were  at  that  time 
quartered  in  the  state  of  Parma,  which  Clement  qualified  as 
a territory  under  the  sovereignly  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
emperor  Josenh  I.  replied,  by  a spiritetl  declaration,  that 
the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  wore  old  dependencies  of 
the  crown  of  Iial),  and  that  tho  dukes  Farnoae  had  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  this  by  asking  and  receiving  the  in- 
vestiture from  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  {htoria  <Ul 
Dominio  Tentpurale  de//<j  Stde  Apottolica  »«/  Uucaio  di 
Parma  e Piacenza,  libri  iii.,  fob,  Rome,  1720.)  The  whole 
history  of  the  controversies  between  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
dukes  Farncse,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  on  account  of 
Parma  and  its  dependencies,  is  very  curious.  Botta,  in  bis 
* Sturia  d'lialia.’  books  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  xxiii.,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii., 
and  xlvii.,  notices  these  transactions  at  some  length. 

Tlio  dynasty  of  Fariiese  continued  to  reign  at  Parma  and 
Piacenza  till  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  that  family 
in  1731.  Elizabeth  Fanioso  however,  wife  uf  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  claimed  the  duchy  for  her  son  tho  infant  Don  Carlos, 
to  whom  tho  last  duke  had  bequeathed  it.  The  pope  pro- 
tested; but  his  protest  was  disregarded,  and  Don  Carlos 
took  possession  of  Purma  in  1712.  In  the  subsequent  war 
of  tlie  Austrian  Buccc:>sion,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1745.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  1748,  Don  Carlos 
having  become  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  hU  younger  brother 
the  infante  Don  Philip  was  arkiiowledged  as  duke  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guantalla.  Philip,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
minister  DuliUot.administerud  Ins  slates  with  great  wisdom. 
He  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, during  whose  minority  the  minister  Dut illot  proceeded 
in  the  same  system  of  gradual  reforms,  and  Parma  was  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  best  governucl  states  of  Italy. 

I At  Furdiiiaiid's  accession  a repetition  of  the  usual  conlru- 
! versy  look  place  with  the  court  of  Rome  concerning  the  tribute 
w hich  the  latter  demanded  aa  anacknow'ledgmenl  of  vassal- 
age.  but  Dutillot  rosisled  t he  claim.  Then  came  another  con- 
troversy concerning  an  edict  of  the  duko,  prohibiting  appeals 
to  the  tribunals  of  Romo,  and  forbidding  the  publication  of 
papal  bulls  and  briefs  without  his  own  * exequatur.'  One 
of  the  best  written  publicalionson  this  occasion  was  by  Pro- 
fessor Contini  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  the 
duchy.  Ferdinand,  after  hocameofagc,di«missed  Dutillot, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  clergy,  and 
occupied  himhelf  much  more  with  devotional  practices  than 
with  the  affairs  of  the  administration.  When  Bonaparte 
invaded  Italy  m 1796,  the  Duke  of  Parma  professed  neu- 
trality, which  however  he  was  mode  to  purchase  by  giving 
up  twenty  of  his  most  valuable  paintings,  besides  two  mif 
lions  of  francs,  several  thousand  head  of  catllo,  corn,  and 
other  provisions  for  the  French  army.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  country  was  occupied  by  French  troops, and  in  18ul 
a iicaiy  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which 
the  state  of  Parma  wan  to  be  given  up  tu  France  at  the 
death  of  the  duke,  nnd  Ferdinand's  son.  Ludovico,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Etruria,  that  is,  Tuscany.  Duka  Feidmaiid 
died  in  the  following  year,  upon  which  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
agent  Moreau  do  M^rj'  to  take  possession  uf  that  slate 
and  adinmiHlor  it  fur  the  time.  In  tBU5  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza were  definitively  united  with  the  French  empire, 
under  the  name  of  thu  department  of  the  Taro.  The  new 
king  of  Etruria,  Ludovico,  having  died  in  1803,  hU  widow, 
Maria  Luisa  of  Spain,  administer^  the  kingdom  for  lier  in- 
fant son  Carlo  Ludovico,  till  I8u8,  when  they  were  both  un- 
ceremoniously removed  from  Tuscany  by  Napoleon,  and 
sunt  in  a kind  of  banishment  to  France.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  I S 1 4,  tho  Congress  of  Vienna  decided  that  the 
duchv  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  lie  the  apanage  of  his 
wife  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  during  her  hfelimc  ; that  the 
ex-quoon  of  Etruria  and  her  son  . should  have  the  duchy  of 
Lucch;  and  that  uficr  the  death  of  Maria  Jaiuisa  of  Aus* 
ti  la,  tho  Duke  uf  Lucca  shoi.ld  lie  restored  to  his  paternal 
slates  of  Parma,  and  Luccu  be  annexed  to  the  graod-dueby 
of  Tuscany. 
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Panoa  la  thcrefbre  at  present  under  tl>e  coTernmeiit  of 
Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria  and  former  empress 
of  France.  The  government  of  this  princess  is  generally 
acknowle<lged  to  bo  mild  and  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  New  co<k-i  have  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. The  civil  code  is  liberal  in  its  spirit;  the  penal 
code  is  rather  severe,  cspec-ially  with  regard  to  political 
offences;  trials  are  ^blic.  Tliere  are  civil  and  criminal 
courts  at  Parma  and  Piacenza,  aud  a court  of  appeal  iu  each 
of  these  towns. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  about  seven  millions  of  livres, 
or  260,000  pounds  sterling;  there  is  a funded  debt  of 
10.700,000  livres.  The  military  establishment  consists  of 
about  lUUO  men. 

The  number  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  is  2470, 
snd  that  of  the  parishes  763 ; the  number  of  monks  and 
friars  is  410,  and  that  of  nuns  245.  {8erristuri,  S/a/i>//r<z 
d'Ualia.'i  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
elementary  schools  is  about  0700.  Twcniy-flvu  communes 
are  siill  withmit  schools. 

(Valery;  Ncigebaur;  .^ffd,  Storia  dcUa  Cittd  di  Parma, 
4 vols-  4lo.,  1795;  AffO,  Memitrie  degli  Sf'rittorie  Letterati 
Purmigiani,  5 vols.  4to.,  continued  by  Pezzana ; Donato, 
Dttrnzinne  del  Gran  Tealro  Farnniann  di  Parma.  4lo„ 
1917  ; Fiore  det/a  Ducale  Galleria  Parmente,  published 
by  Bodoni  in  fol.  ; Doiiatu,  Nuova  Descrisione  della  Cittd 
di  Parma,  8vo.,  1824  ; Cortcsl,  Saggi  Geologici  degli  Stati 
di  Pirma  e Piacenza,  4to.,  1819,  with  plates.) 

PARMA.  DUKE  OK.  [Farnesr] 

PARMACELL.A.  [Limax,  voI.  xiii.,  p.  497.] 

P.'VRME^NIDES  the  second  in  the  scries 

of  tiiu  Bleatic  philosophers,  was  a native  of  Elea.  He  was 
descended  from  a noble  family,  and  U said  to  have  boon  in- 
duced to  study  philosophy  by  Amcinias.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix. 
21.)  He  isaUo  slated  to  nave  received  instruction  from  Dio* 
chiDles,  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  erected  an  heroum. 
Later  writers  inform  us  that  he  hoard  Xenophanes,  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  but  Aristotle  (Met.,  i.  5) 
ipeaks  of  it  with  some  doubt.  'VVe  read  that  Parmenides 
gave  a code  of  laws  to  Lis  native  city,  which  was  so  highly 
esteemed  that  at  first  the  citizens  took  an  oath  every  year  to 
observe  it.  (Diog.  Laert,  i.\,  23;  Plut.,  Adv.  Colot.,  32; 
Strabo,  vi.,  p.  252.  Cosaub.) 

The  lime  when  Parmenides  lived  has  been  much  disputed. 
According  to  Plato  {Parmenid.,  p.  127),  Parmenides,  at  iho 
age  of  Aixty-hve,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  ul  the  age  of  forty, 
visited  Athens  during  the  great  PanalheiiEca,  ami  stopped  at 
the  house  of  Pylhodorus.  As  this  visit  to  .Athens  probably  oc- 
curred about  B.c.  454  (Clinton,  Fa.\l.  Hell.,  p.364),  Parmeni- 
des would  have  been  born  aboutn.c.519.  But  to  this  date  two 
objections  are  urged;  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  23) 
say^  that  Parmenides  flourisheil  in  the  69lh  Olym- 

piad. that  is  about  B.C.  503 ; and  consequently  if  he  was  l^rn 
B-C.  510  he  would  only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69(h 
Olympiad;  and  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  stated  by  Ptalo,  in 
bis  dialogue  entitled  iWmeiiiden,  to  have  conversed  with 
Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  we  can 
banlly  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that 
lime  was  only  thirteen  or  fouvleen.  Atheno'us  (xi.,  p.  505) 
accordingly  has  censured  Plato  for  saying  that  such  a dia- 
logue ever  look  place.  But  in  reply  to  inesc  objections  it 
may  be  remarki^,  first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  vague  statement  of  such  a careless  writer  as  Dio- 
genes ; and.  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Partnenides  and  Zeno 
U doublluss  fictitious,  yet  it  was  A>undetl  on  a fact  that 
ScxTales  when  a boy  bad  hcanl  Parmenides  at  Athena. 
Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  * Thesetetus  ’ (p.  183)  and  the 
‘Sopbisics  '(p.  127)  that  Socrates  was  very  young  {zavv  vtof) 
when  ha  heard  Parmenides. 

We  have  no  other  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Par- 
mcnidef.  He  taught  Empedocles  und  Zeno,  and  with  the 
latter  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  (Plat.,  Ihrm., 
127.)  He  U always  spoken  of  by  ihe  autient  writers  with 
the  greaiosi  respect.  In  the  ‘ Thc®tclus*  (p.  Ib3)  Plato  com- 
pares him  With  Homer;  and  in  the  ‘Sopbistes*  (p.  237)  ho 
calls  him  * the  Great.*  (Compare  Anstot.,  Met.,  i.  5 ) 

Parmenides  wrote  a poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the 
title  ‘Of  Nature’— jTipi  ^ecrwctScxl.  Empir., lic/t'.  Matnem., 
vu.  Ill;  Theophrastus,  Ap.  Diog.  Laert.,\iii,  55).  but  which 
also  bore  other  titles.  Suidas  (/hrmcniif.)  calls  it  t^vcioXoyia, 
and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  be  also  wrote 
works  in  prose.  The  passa^jc  of  Plato  {Soph.,  p.  237)  how- 


ever, to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means  an  oral 
ex|)osition  of  his  system,  which  inlcrpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sextus  Empiricus  (Adv. 
3/aMffm.,vii.  in)and  Diogenes  Laertiusd.  16)expressly  stale 
that  Parmenides  only  wr«iteono  work.  Several  fragroenlsof 
this  work.  ‘ On  Nature,’  havocorae  down  to  us,  principally  in 
thewritingsof  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Simplicius.  They  were 
first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his  ‘ Poesis  Philosophica’ 
(Par.,  157.1),  and  next  by  KuUebom,  with  a translation  in 
verse.  Zullichau,  1795.  Brandis,  in  his  * Gimnicntationes 
Eleaiicro,’  Hafni®,  181.3,  al.-m  published  the  fragments  of 
Puruienidcs,  together  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Me- 
liMog,  but  Ihe  most  recent  and  most  complete  edition  is  by 
Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘ Plnlosophorum  Grm- 
corum  veterum,  pr®scrtim  qui  ante  Platonera  floruerunt, 
Ojicrum  Reliquiro,’  Brux.,  1835. 

The  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  suflicienl  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  general  method 
and  subject.  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  Tlie  soul  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (Dikfi),  who  pruitiises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  isdivided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowlciige  of 
truth,  and  the  second  explains  the  physiological  system  of 
(he  Eleatic  school,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Eleatic  Philosophy. 

PARME'NIO,  a Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  faihcr  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  gaineda  decisive  victory  ovcrthelllyrians,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander’s  birth,  and  the  news  of  both  events 
reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his  capital  on  sumo 
expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  aconsUIcrablo  force  into  Asia  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  he  chose  Parmenio  and  Aitalus  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by  expel- 
ling the  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  Parmenio  took  Grynmum  in  .Eolis,  the  iubabit- 
ants  of  wliich,  having  sided  with  the  Persians,  and  fought 
against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves.  When  Alex- 
ander set  out  on  bis  Asiatic  expedition.  Parmenio  hud  one  of 
the  chief  commands  in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Tliessa- 
lian  cavalry  he  contribute<l  materially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Granicus;  and  at  Issushehad  (hccommandof  the  cavalry  on 
the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  Ihe  sea-coast,  and  had  to 
sustain  for  a time  the  principal  attack  of  the  Persians.  In  the 
field  of  Gaugamcla,  he  advised  Alexander  not  to  give  battle 
until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground.  Being  in  com- 
niund  of  the  left  wing,  ho  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  for  a lime  in  some  danger,  until  Alexander, 
whohadlK‘on  successful  in  another  port  of  the  field,  came  to 
his  assistance.  Parmenio  afterwards  pursued  the  fugitives, 
and  look  possession  of  the  Persian  ramp,  with  the  elephants, 
j camels,  and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  inarclied 
' beyond  the  Caspian  gates  iu  pursuit  of  Darius  and  Bessus, 

I he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  in  Media, 

' at  the  head  of  a considerable  force.  Sometime  after,  whilst 
I Alexander  was  eiieamiK’dat  Ariacoana,  a conspiracy  is  said  to 
; liavc  been  discovered  against  his  life.  The  infonuor  was  a 
I boy  of  infamous  characier,  and  the  persons  accus'd  were 
officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank  The  informer  said  that 
i he  had  first  told  his  secret  to  Philoias,  thesmi  of  Parmenio, 

^ who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hut  who  had  taken  no 
: notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  through 
the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander’s  person,  iho 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  king.  This  threw  strong 
I suspicion  upon  Philotas,  who  however  was  not  implicated 
I by  either  the  informer  or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  con- 
I fessions.  But  Craterus,  who  had  an  old  jealousy  against 
Plulot.is,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter  enjoyeu  with 
tlio  king,  encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Ale.xandor,  who  re- 
collected what  Philoiai  had  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father — ho  pitied  those  who  were 
doomed  to  serve  a man  who  fancied  himself  agod.  Cralenis 
had  also  for  some  time  previous  bribed  a courtezan  kept  by 
Philotas,  who  reported  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  king, 
all  the  boustful  vapourings  and  expressions  of  discontent 
ultcri'd  by  Philula.s  in  bis  unguarded  rooincnis.  In  short, 
Alexander,  according  to  Curtius,  was  induced  to  order 
Philotas  to  be  tortured,  in  consequence  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Craterus,  Hephmstion.  and  others  of  the  king’s 
companions.  Cceuus,  who  bad  married  the  skter  of  Phi- 
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lotas,  was  one  of  iho  must  violent  aguinsl  llie  afcusotl.  for 
fear,  it  was  supix^eil,  of  being  lliougbt  un  alH'itor  of 
bruthcr-iii-Iaw.  The  torture  was  acimiiusteicd  by  Cralcrus 
hunself,  and  Fliilutts,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonico,  coii- 
fosscd,  though  in  va^uo  terms,  that  be  had  conspired 
agtnnsi  the  life  of  Alexander,  und  that  his  father  Pnmienio 
was  cognisant  of  it.  Ttiis  being  considered  suliicu'iit  evi- 
dence, PUilotas  was  stoned  to  death,  and  .Mexatider  de- 
spatched a mc^^cnge^  to  Me<lia  with  secret  onlers  to  Cleamler 
and  other  officers  who  wore  serving  under  Parmenio,  to  put 
their  commander  to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veloran,  wlulo 
eunvcraing  with  his  officers,  was  run  through  the  budy  by 
Clcander.  Tliis  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  Cuiiius 
(vi.  ami  vti ),  a compiler  by  tiu  means  unfavourably  dis* 
pus«-<l  towards  Alexander. 

Arrian,  after  staling  th.at  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
these  occurrences  from  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  briefly  says 
that  Philotns  was  chargwl  by  Alexander,  before  the  as- 
sembled Macedonians,  with  having  conspired  against  him  : 
that  PhiliUos  at  first  succeeded  in  justifying  himself,  but 
that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  w as  pruiluced  to  crimniaie  him, 
and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  his  triul, 
one  of  the  strongest  wa«,  that  having  received  inforinaliun 
of  a plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  din  not  reveal  it,  although 
he  had  across  to  Alexander’s  person  twice  u-duy.  Tl»e  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  that  Phdutas  and  his  accomplices 
were  run  through  with  spears  by  the  Mwedonians.  Alex* 
amler  despatched  Poiydaimmthus  to  Meilia  with  letters  Ibr 
Cleatider,  Silulres,  anti  Menides.  three  officers  who  were 
serving  under  Pannenin.  Paimenio  was  put  to  death,  pur- 
suant to  the  or«Icr^  of  .Alexander : * AVhetber  it  wa'.,’  Arrian 
obsi'rves.  ‘that  Alexander  thought  it  unlikely  that  Par- 
nienio  should  be  ignorant  of  tbe  treachery  of  his  son  Pin- 
iotas,  or  that,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  it  appeared  to 
Alexander  a dangerous  thing  to  leave  him  alive  aAer  the 
execution  of  lus  Kun,  especially  as  Parmemo's  authority 
was  so  great  with  the  troops,  both  Maccduniao  and  auxiliary/ 
(Arrian,  b.  iii.) 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Philutas,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a summaiy 
an<l  unsatisfactory  proeewling,  the  murder  of  Parmenio  and 
iho  manner  of  it  form  one  of  thedarkesi  blots  in  .Alexander's 
characiler.  Parmenio  was  evidently  sarnfieed  in  cold  blood 
to  what  have  been  styled  in  after  ages' rcunons  of  state/  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age ; he  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Ak'xaniler,  and  Philotas  was  the  last  remain- 
ing to  him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a steady,  brave, 
and  prudent  comniiinder. 

An  instance  i»f  the  careless  manner  in  which  history  has 
been  ofien  comraanteil  upon,  even  by  writers  of  eminence, 
appears  in  Montesquieu  den  Loit.  x.  14).  where  he 

sums  up  the  characteruf  Alexander  by  saying  that  ‘ he  cum- 
milled  two  bad  actions  burning  Per»e|>olis  and  killing 
Cleitus,  but  lie  oxpiated  both  by  his  repentance,  so  that  ihey 
carnc  to  be  looked  upon  rather  os  misfortunes  than  as 
rrmiei/  Xlontesquieii  says  nothing  of  the  murder  of  Par- 
inenio,  nor  of  that  of  CaUistbenes,  deeds  of  darker  guilt  than 
those  which  he  mentions,  the  former  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  the  second  has  at  least  tho  excuse  of  being  the  result 
of  a drunken  brawl. 

PARMIGIA'NO,  FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLI.  some- 
times calie<i,  in  the  diminutive  form,  Parmioiamno.  was 
born  at  Parma  in  1503,  and  was  tho  son  of  Fitip|>o  Maz- 
zuoli,  called  dell'  ErI>etto.  Ho  studied  painting  under 
Ins  uticlea  Michele  and  Filip^vj  and  his  countryman  Mar- 
luitia.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  Gnished  a picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  italace  of  Count  Sanviiati. 
Correggio's  visit  to  Parma  in  15*21  made  him  acquainted 
with  tho  Btylo  of  that  master.  In  1522  he  painted, 
among  other  works,  a Madonna  with  tho  Child,  and  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Bcrnardiii  (in  the  convent  Della  Nun- 
zinta),  but  which  has  suffered  from  time  and  the  hands 
(if  unskilful  restorers.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Clement 
VII.  proofs  of  liis  skill,  he  went  in  1523  to  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael  made  a det^p  impre»- 
8io!i  on  him.  In  his  sulisci^ucnt  works  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  with  the  grace  of  Raphael  the  contrasts  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio; 
whence  he  was  called  11  Raffaellino.  On  the  taking  of 
Rome,  1527,  when  ho  susiained  considerable  loss,  he 
Went  to  Bulugna,  where  the  engraver  Fantnzzi,  commonly 
called  Antunio  de Trento,  stole  several  of  his  drawings,  which 
were  afterwards  found  in  tho  collection  of  the  Earl  of  /VruQ- 


dcl.  and  brouglit  back  to  Italy  by  Count  ZanetU,  who  pnb- 
li>lied  them  in  1749,  adtmrabiy  cut  on  wuud  and  printed  m 
colours. 

Among  the  finest  works  exuruted  by  Parraigiono  in 
Bologna  wuru  Si.  Itochus,  painted  fur  the  vliurcli  of  St. 
Petrunius,  tho  Madonna  della  Uu>a,  nowin  the  Dies  leu 
Gallery,  winch  he  hod  changed  from  a Venus  to  a Madonn:i, 
and  the  St.  Margaret.  He  afterwards  returned  to  lus  usmi 
country,  where  he  panned  the  Cupid  fu»hioiiinghisbuw,  with 
two  infants  at  lus  feet,  one  laughing,  and  the  other  crying, 
of  winch  (hero  are  numerous  repetitions:  and  began  to 
adorn  with  several  paintings  the  newly  built  church  Della 
Steccata.  But  his  iieallh  being  greatly  weakened,  he  wan 
nimble  to  work,  and  the  direciurs  of  (he  building  threw 
him  into  prison,  a»  he  hud  received  a sum  of  money  m 
adv.’ince.  They  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  liis  prumue  to 
ciinpletc  the  work;  but  indignant  at  this  tretiinieiit.  he 
fled  to  Casal  Maggiun\  wheto  he  died  in  I54U.  His  works, 
csjiueially  his  com:!  pieces,  arc  very  scarce.  Thu  predomi- 
nant features  of  Ins  style  are  elegance  uf  form,  gtaceof 
coumcnance,  contrast  in  the  atlnudes,  }>erfeci  knowlerlge 
uf  tho  chiaroscuro,  and  the  clmrm  of  colour.  Hut  Ins 
Ggurcs  are  often  characterised  by  cxcessivo  hlondcrncvs 
rather  than  real  elegance  of  form,  and  hi»  grace  some- 
times degenerates  into  afTertulion  and  his  contrasts  into 
extravagance,  liis  tastu  was  exquisite,  but  it  led  linn 
to  iuntalc  the  effueta  rather  than  the  principles  of  Ins 
maslei’s.  P^rmigiano  was  celebrated  fur  the  care  and 
ftecdum  with  which  he  dc'igned,  and  for  those  bold  slrukes 
of  the  pencil  whudi  Albauo  calls  divine.  There  are  few 
altar-piuce»  by  him  : the  most  valued  is  that  of  St.  Mar- 
garet m Bologna,  a composilion  nch  in  ngures,  which  was 
studied  by  the  Carracci,  and  which  Guido  even  preferred  to 
the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael. 

Thu  etchings  of  Parmigiano  are  universally  known  as 
models  of  taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.  He  bus  been  erro- 
neously considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching, 
which  was  practised  by  Albert  Dilrer  before  him;  but  ho 
was  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Italy. 

P.ARMO'PHOKUS.  [Cbrvicouranchiata.  voI.  vi.,  p. 
4-l-t  el  seq.j 

PARNaSSOS  (Ilapvooffoc).  the  name  of  a mountain- 
chain  in  Pliocis,  u Inch  extends  in  a nurth-castcriv  direction 
from  the  country  of  the  Lucri  Ozulm  to  Mount  (Eta,  und  in 
a south- westerly  direction  through  the  middle  of  Phucia  till 
It  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of  Buiolia.  Sliabo 
(IX..  p.  316.  Casaubun)  says  that  Parnaiisus  divided  Piiucis 
into  two  parts;  but  the  name  was  mure  usually  rualricterl 
to  (ho  lofty  mnuiitaiii  upon  which  Delphi  was  situated. 
Acconling  lu  Stenhanus  of  Byzunlitim  it  was  antkntly 
called  ]..arnasaus.  lM.*caufce  (he  ark  or  larnax  of  Deucalion 
landed  hero  after  tho  flood.  (Cbmparo  Ovid.  i.  31S.) 
Paui-anias  (x.  6,  a.  1)  derives  the  name  from  Parnassus,  the 
son  of  Puscidon  and  Clcodura.  It  is  called  at  the  preaent 
dav  Liakura. 

Earnassus  is  tho  highest  mountain  in  central  Greece. 
Strabo  says  (viti.,  p.  379)  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
Acrocorinthus  in  (/urintii.  and  also  states  (viii.,  p.  409) 
that  it  was  nf  tho  sumo  height  as  Mount  Helicon ; but  in 
tho  latter  point  he  W.1S  mistaken,  according  to  Colonel 
Leake,  who  informs  us  ( Trat'fU  in  J^'orfhem  OVeccr,  vol.  ii., 
p.  527)  that  Liakura  is  some  hundicds  of  fuel  higher  than 
Wieoruna,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  llulicon.  Parna.^ 
sus  was  covered  (he  greatest  )>avt  of  the  year  with  anowr, 
whence  the  epithet  of*  snowy,'  so  generally  applied  to  it  by 
the  poets.  (Soph.,  £tV/.  Tyr.,473;  Eurip.,  JW/j.,214.)  When 
Brennus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (x.  23, 
a.  3.  4)  that  it  was  covered  with  snow-. 

Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which 
the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  two- 
headed  (cur<>pv^(»c),  one  of  w Inch  Herodotus  ( viii.  39)  nainea 
IHampeia,  hut  which  were  usually  called  Phsdrisdea. 
Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Ibunt 
flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  which  at  present 
• is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water 
which  ouzes  from  the  rock  was  in  antient  times  introduced 
into  a hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  ihu  use  of 
the  Pythin  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is  orna- 
mented with  pendant  1%*)',  and  overshadowed  by  a largo  fig* 
tree.'  (DodweU’s  TVnrc/*,  vol.  i.,  p.  172.)  Above  this 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  00  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the 
(jurycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  tho  Corycian  nymphs, 
which  Pausanias  (x.  3*2,  s.  2, 5)speaksor  as  superior  to  eveev 
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Ollier  known  cavern.  (C*»mpftio  Sirabo.  ix.,  p.  •117.)  When  | 
the  Persinnii  were  marc^biii^'  a>^insl  Delphi,  a great  pari  of  I 
tlic  inhabiianlH  took  refuge  m this  cavern.  (!leru<I..  viii.  1 
37.)  It  is  dei^ribeU  by  a modern  traveller  (Hnikoa,  in 
Walpole’s  Co/fcc/rV)«.  Sic.,  vol.  i„  p.  3l2)a8  330  feet  long! 
an<l  nearly  200  wulo.  As  far  as  this  cave  the  read  from 
iXdphi  was  accc'Stblo  by  horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  it 
the  ascent  was  diineult  even  for  nn  active  man  (dvfpi 
ii'Ciiey:  Pails,  X.  32,  *.  2,  5).  Above  this  cave,  nud  near 
the  summit  uf  ParnasNUS.  at  the  dixtunce  nf  ho  stadia  from 
Delphi  (Paus.,  X.  32.  s.  G),  was  the  totvn  of  Tilhorea  or  Neon, 
the  ruins  of  which  arc  near  the  modern  village  of  V'elitza.  I 
Fur  an  account  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parnssxus.  see  Pkocis. 

P.ARNELh,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679. 
Ho  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  nge  of  1.3,  and 
became  Muster  of  Arts  in  1700.  In  lire  same  year,  thougii 
under  the  canonical  age,  he  ordained  a deacon,  a dis- 
pensatum  having  been  graiite<l  by  the  bishop  of  Derry. 
About  three  years  afierwartls  be  took  priest’s  orders,  and 
in  1 705  received  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  from  Dr. 
Ashe,  the  bishop  of  the  dioccM>.  Nearly  at  the  sumo  time 
he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Minclnii.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  a daughter.  PariioU  wax  on  a familiar  footing  with 
the  leading  wits  of  the  lime  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Whigs,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  he  aban- 
donctl  that  parly,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  attached, 
ami  wa.x  conhally  wolcomeil  as  an  adherent  by  the  Oxford 
adminixtraliim.  Ilis  hope*  of  preferment  from  this  quarter 
however  were  disappointed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Tories 
fi\>m  ofli*o  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Thereafter  he  is 
represented  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits,  occa- 
sioned, it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  his 
sons  or  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  (he  re- 
commendation of  Swift,  he  obtained  a prebend  from  Arch- 
bisbup  King  in  171.3;  and  in  May,  1716,  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Fingla>a.  He  died  at  Cho^tor,  on  his  w ay  to 
Ireland,  m July,  1717,  in  the  3iith  year  of  his  age.  A 
selected  edition  of  hix  poems  was  published  by  Popo  soon 
after  his  death,  and  iknliraled  to  the  carl  of  Oxford.  A 
volume,  Saul  to  contain  his  pO'.tluiinous  works,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  doubtful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  175S. 
Ah  a poet,  Parnell  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  smooth- 
ness and  ease  of  his  versification,  and  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  his  sentiments.  The  pieces  on  which  his  fume 
must  rest  arc,  the  ‘ Rise  of  Woman,’  the  ’ Fairy  Tale,'  the 
‘Hymn  to  Contentment,’  ‘Health, ’ the  ‘Vigil  of  Venus’ 
(Pervigilium  Veneris),  the  'Night-Piece  on  Death,’  the 
‘Allegory  on  Man,’  and  ‘The  Hermit.’  Parnell  w-iis  the 
author  of  the  ‘Life  of  Homer’ prefixed  to  Pojmj's  transla- 
tion, certain  papers  in  the  ’ Spectator*  and  ‘ Guardian,’  and 
various  unacknowledged  performances. 

(.U/f.  hy  Goid.-,mith ; B>e(icat  ff  orfu.  Glasg,,  1786.  fol.) 

PARODY  (from  the  Greek  xapt^Ha,  and  that  from 
an  Oile).  A parody  is  u poetical  pleasantry,  which  consists 
in  turning  what  is  intended  ns  a serious  composition  into 
ridicule,  by  adapting  it  to  some  new  purpose,  or  by  tbe 
alfecled  iniitatiun  uf  its  peculiariliefi.  It  bad  its  origin 
among  the  Greeks,  from  whose  language  the  name  is  de- 
rived. It  seems  to  bo  synonymous  wiUi  the  French  Iravegtie. 
Its  most  common  form  U that  in  which  a performance,  while 
its  principal  features  are  retained,  is.  by  a slight  change, 
diverted  from  its  proper  design,  and  made  to  bear  a ludi- 
crous signification.  Sometimes  tbe  alteration  of  a single 
word,  or  even  a single  letter,  is  sutTicicnt  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  thi-s.  Another  form  of  parody  is  that  in  which, 
without  any  change  in  the  original,  it  reecivcx  a ludicrous 
character  by  its  application  to  some  object  quite  foreign  to 
the  ori^'inal  intention  of  the  autiior.  A third  kind  consists 
in  choosing  a mean  and  ridiculous  subject,  and  treating  it 
in  the  style  anil  manner  of  approved  writers;  and  a fourth, 
in  exemplifying,  in  the  illustration  of  any  subject,  the  de- 
fects and  absurdities  of  writers  held  in  little  esteem.  Of 
the  last  two  sorts  of  parody,  mure  successful  specimens  wilt 
scarcely  be  found  anywhere  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
work  entitled  ‘ Rejeclctl  Addresses.'  The  rules  of  parody 
have  respect  to  tho  choice  of  tho  subject  and  the  mode  of 
harvlling  it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should  bo  cole- 
brnte<),  or  at  least  well  knuwn,  and  that  in  treating  it  there 
should  be  no  departure  from  the  requircmcnls  of  good 
humour. 

The  term  parody  is  also  employed  in  music,  and  is  given 
oy  the  French  writers  to  those  pieces  in  which  tbe  words 


hare  been  comi>oscil  for  the  music  and  not  the  mutdc  for 
ilic  words. 

(Mhn.  tie  fAcad.  dt'e  Bellm-lMlres,  tom.  8.) 

PAROL.  Tins  leim.  which  bigaiflex  ‘ a word,’  has  been 
adopted  from  llie  Norman-French  as  a term  of  art  in  Eng- 
lish law,  to  don»lo  verbal  or  oral  ptoceedingx,  ax  distiuguixhen 
from  mailers  which  have  been  recorded  in  public  tribunals 
or  otherwise  reduced  to  writing.  Thus  a parol  contract  is 
an  agreement  by  word  of  mouth,  as  oppo9**d  to  a contract 
by  deed,  i’arol  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witncuses  given 
orally,  a.s  oppoxcd  to  records  or  written  instruments.  This 
is  the  popular  acceptation  of  •parol : but,  strictly  speaking, 
everything,  even  in  writing,  is  parol  which  is  nut  uudor 
seal. 

The  formal  allegations  of  the  parties  to  a suit  in  the 
common  law  courts,  called  pleadings,  which  arc  now  made 
in  writing,  were  formerly  cunducled  orally  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  year-books  are  commonly  denominaivtl  the  ptrol. 
Hence  in  certain  actions  brought  by  or  agmnxt  an  infant, 
eiihor  party  may  suggest  the  fact  of  the  infancy,  and  pray 
that  tho  proceedings  may  bo  stayed:  and  where  such  a sug- 
gestion was  complied  with,  the  technical  phrase  was  that 
the  Parol  demurred '(demoraixxs),  that  is,  the  ]deadingx 
were  snxnended  until  the  infant  had  aUailied  hi.s  full  age. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  is  situated  west  of 
Naxos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  five  or  six 
miles  wide.  Paros  is  cstimaietl  to  l>e  about  one  half  the 
size  of  Naxos:  it  is  about  .36  miles  in  circumference.  Tlic 
surface  is  hiliv,  but  the  hills  arc  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Naxos:  it  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  has  (lucks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges  and 
other  game.  Tho  population,  according  to  Thiersch  (AVa^ 
de  la  O'rece),  is  about  4li00.  It  was  hardly  2000  at  the  end 
of  the  lost  century,  when  Olivier  visited  the  island.  But 
Paros  Was  then  xufTering  under  the  infliction  uf  a yearly 
Tifrif  from  tho  captaiti-paxhu’s  licet,  which  anchored  in  tho 
port  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  (X)Uect 
the  capital  ion-tax  from  Parox  and  the  neighbouring  iblsmlx. 
During  this  lime  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  extortion  were 
pracii  ed  by  the  Turks  upon  tho  dofoncelexs  and  dispirited 
j inhabilatits.  Tournefort,  a centui^  earlier,  bore  witness  to 
I the  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  head  town  of  Paros, 

I called  Parichia,  is  on  the  site  uf  the  antient  town,  in  the  inner 
I recess  of  a bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island.  Tho 
j principal  harbour  is  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  ix  ihc  finest 
I m the  archipelago.  Tlic  mountain  Marivexus,  now  called  Cu- 
prcfso.  near  tbe  centre  of  the  island,  abounds  with  white 
marble,  which  was  often  used  by  the  antient  sculptors.  On 
a rock  above  tho  entranceof  one  of  the  quarries  Tournefort 
saw  a basxo-rilievo  representing,  as  he  conjectured,  a Bac- 
chanalian feast,  some  of  tho  figures  of  which  were  unfinislicd. 
There  are  four  or  five  villages  on  tho  island,  besides  the 
capital,  and  several  Greek  monasteries  scattered  about. 

Paros  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans,  and  to- 
have  been  at  one  timo  called  Minoa,  from  Minos,  king  of 
Creta.  It  attain&l  a great  degree  of  prosperity  by  its  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  chief  town  was  wealthy  and  well  fortified. 
When  Darius  invaded  Greece,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Paros  sub 
mittod  to  the  Persians,  and  furnishe<l  sailors  for  the  Persian 
fleet,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon* 
Miltiades  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island  ; but  ho  failed  in  tho  attempt,  and  received  the  wounrl 
of  which  he  shortly  after  died.  [Miltiades.]  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  Themistocles  obliged  Paros  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens.  The  island  afterwards  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  until  it 
fell  at  last  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Faros  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Adule  among  the  countries 
subject  at  one  time  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  Parox,  like  roost 
of  tho  Cyclades,  became  subject  to  the  Venetians.  It 
formed  for  a time  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos,  but 
afterwanls  became  a separate  principality  of  the  Venetian 
family  ufVenicro,  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbarossa 
took  It  in  tbe  sixteenth  centur}*.  During  the  war  of  Csn- 
dia  in  the  following  century,  the  Venetians  landed  at  Paros; 
but  soon  after  abandoned  it,  after  destroying  tho  olive  planl- 
alion,  the  principal  w'colth  of  the  island.  In  the  latter  part 
uf  the  cigiileenth  century,  the  Russians  took  posscHsiou  of 
Paros,  and  made  it  for  a time  the  station  of  their  fleet.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  Greek  inscription  called  tho  ‘PaRia:#  Chroniclk 
was  found  in  this  bland. 
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West  of  Paros,  and  separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel, 
IS  the  smaller  island  railed  Antiparos,  formerly  Olcaros. 
The  island  produces  some  corn,  and  containfi  a village 
which  is  inhabited  by  a few  hundred  people.  Antiparos  is 
noted  for  its  natural  cave  or  grotto,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  that  is  known.  It  is  described  by  Tournefurt  in  his 
‘ Travels,'  who  gives  a print  of  the  interior 


Culla  of  Pajvi. 

Brlluh  Muarura.  Aftiol  ais*. 

PAROTIA.  (Bird  op  Pahadisr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  420.1 
PAROTID  GLAND  (from  irnpd,  * near,'  and  * the 
ear')  is  the  largest  of  iho  three  principal  glands  hv  winch  the 
saliva  is  secreted  and  pourcfl  into  the  mouth.  Ifhe  parotid 

S lands  arc  situated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
le  ascending  part  of  the  loner  jaw,  and  below  and  in  front 
of  the  ear.  The  most  anterior  portion  of  each  lies  upon  a 
pari  of  the  masseter  muscle,  immediately  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face,  at  the  moal  backward  part  of  the  cheek;  and 
hence  the  main  duct  passes  forward.^,  penetrating  obliquely 
through  the  fat  of  the  rbcck  and  through  the  buccinator 
muscle,  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  tho  muuih  nearly  opposite 
to  iho  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Tlie  more  pos- 
terior part  of  the  gland  is  placed  in  an  intricate  manner 
among  the  tissues'  behind  tlio  jaw  and  beneath  the  outer 
part  of  the  base  oT  the  skull,  UUing  into  the  irregularities 
that  are  left  between  (hem,  and  in  some  parts  passing  very 
deeply  down  beneath  the  skin. 

The  structure  of  the  p,iroti<l,  like  that  of  all  the  glands 
secreting  saliva,  is  lubulateil,  being  made  up  of  a number 
of  minute  cells,  llie  terminations  of  the  branches  of  the 
main  duct,  upon  whose  walls  a net-work  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels is  arranged,  and  which  arc  cuUentud  together  in  un- 
certain numbers  to  form  the  several  lobules  of  which  the 
whole  gland  ismadc  up.  [Diukstio:*.] 

The  prinoipal  disease  to  which  the  parotid  gland  is  sub- 
ject is  the  mumps.  [Mumps.]  It  U often  atlackeil  with 
mflaraniationand  suppuration  in  the  course  of  severe  fevers, 
and  is  liable  to  be  affecteil  by  the  different  kinds  of  roalig- 
nanl  growths,  as  cancer,  fungus  lui-matodes,  &c.  In  these 
caK>H  the  whole  or  the  affected  part  of  Iho  ghind  has  some- 
times been  removeil  with  success,  but  the  oucratiuti  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ana  uncertain  m 
•urgery.  Wounds  of  the  parotid  duct,  which,  from  its  ex- 
posed situation,  are  not  rare,  often  lead  to  the  formation  of 
salivary  flstulm.  the  constant  flowing  of  saliva  through  the 
aperture  preventing  the  complete  healing  of  the  skin,  and 
thus  establishing  a permanent  opening  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cheek,  through  which  the  saliva  fli<ws.  To  prevent  this 
avd.  the  sides  of  any  wound  in  which  it  is  suspectcrl  tlial 
the  parotid  duct  is  divided,  should  Iw  brought  together  with 
peculiar  care,  and  held  in  exact  apj>osition  by  gcriile  com- 
pression : for  its  cure,  when  the  fistulous  opening  is  formed, 
an  operation  is  generally  necessary,  which  consists  in  per- 
forating the  interior  of  the  cheek  from  the  outer  opening, 
and  then  endeavouring,  by  compression  of  the  latter,  to 
turn  tho  course  of  the  Staliva  inwards,  and  restore  the  natural 
passage  into  the  mouth. 

PARR,  CATHERINE.  [IIbnry  VlII.] 

PARR,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
1747,  where  hU  father  was  a surgeon  and  apnihccary.  Ho 
Was  early  distinguished  fur  his  love  of  books  and  liis  apti- 
tude at  learning.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Harrow,  and  gave  t|ie  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  masters  under  vhom  he  was  placed,  ami  who  predicted 
his  future  eminence.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  buii&eas  of  his  father.  But  the 

f Progress  be  bad  made  in  classical  literature,  and  tho  intel- 
ectual  habits  be  bad  formed,  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies  i^tb  the  greatest  advantage  and  success.  Being 
di»guatid  with  the  employmciu  selected  fur  him,  and  having 
early  displayed  a gravo  and  serious  disposiltun,  a predilec- 
tion for  the  clerical  profession,  and  an  attachment  to  eccle- 
siastical pomp  and  circumstance,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  the  university.  Accordingly,  in  1762, 
in  hia  nineteenth  year,  be  was  entered  at  Emanuel  College, 


Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  classical  and  philological  pursuits.  But  his  father  dying 
soon  after,  he  was  compelled,  before  he  had  taken  a 
degree,  to  relinquish  his  academic  career,  where  so  bright 
a prospect  was  opening  u^>on  him.  and  in  1767  became 
one  of  the  assistants  in  Harrow  School.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  five  years,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself; 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  offered  himself  os  a candi- 
date for  tho  vacant  mastership,  but  without  success.  Hi* 
youth  was  the  ostensible,  while  in  all  probability  his  politics 
Were  the  real  objection  against  liim  in  the  mind  of  the 
governors.  AViih  billcnu’s*  of  spirit  be  now  left  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  tho  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  kept  a 
school  successively  at  Slnnmoro,  at  Colches.ier,  and  at  Nor- 
wich. In  l/SG  he  settled  at  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  to 
the  small  living  of  which  nl.vce  he  had  I>ecn  presented ; and 
here  he  spent  tho  rciiminder  of  his  life,  in  discharging  Iho 
duties  of  his  parish,  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  in  accu- 
mulating those  stores  of  plnlologtcal  learning  for  w hich  he 
became  so  eminently  distinguished.  The  highest  piefor- 
ment  he  obtained  m the  church  w as  a prebeiidal  stall  in 
St.  Paul’s  The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself, 
had  few  opportunities  of  disp«»sing  of  the  patronage  of  the 
stale;  and  when  the  occahigti  offered,  i^ird  Grenville,  with 
a base  and  cool  ingratitude,  urged  against  him,  who  had  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served  lus  party,  his  unpopularity  w ith 
the  members  of  his  profession.  In  fact,  while  he  served  hi* 
party,  he  did  not  attach  or  fix  himself  upon  the  individual* 
of  his  parly. 

Parr  w as  a man  of  great  talents,  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  of  pre-eminent  conversational  powers;  but  be  wa* 
vain,  arrogant,  and  ovtubuarmg.  Hi*  friends  uniformly 
represent  him  as  possessing  much  benovolenre  and  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  ; but  he  required  the  most  abject  submission, 
and  exacted  (he  most  slavish  attention  from  all  who  ap- 
proached liim,  or  he  never  hesitated  about  insulting  and 
making  himself  exquisitely  offensive  to  them.  Neither  can 
some  of  his  acts  be  altogether  reconciled  with  the  character 
of  generosity  ascribed  to  him.  He  printefi  an  e^lition  of 
Bcllendenus  [Bullk.ndbnus],  with  a preface,  in  which  ho 
eulogised  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  tho  tria  /umina  An- 
fff^rrum,  I-ord  North,  Fox.  and  Burke ; but  be  soems  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  rather  for  the  sake  of  bearding  hi* 
political  foes  than  passing  an  encomium  upon  his  political 
friends.  He  re-pubiislied  ‘Tract*  by  Warburtou  and  a 
Warburloiiian,*  to  annoy  Bishop  Hurd,  the  editor  of  War- 
burton  ; and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuring  the  fame  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire  and  respect,  if  he 
could  only  quarrel  with  the  former,  who  had  given  him  no 
offence  save  what  an  inonlinale  and  morbid  self-cmicfic 
might  imagine.  In  his  literary  and  political  dispute*  he 
argued  and  declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  party-feeling 
and  the  petulance  of  self-love,  and  forgot  alike  both  the 
equities  and  the  decencies  of  controversy.  Though  of  un- 
questioned ability,  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  tiuency  of 
ready  knowledge,  rather  than  with  the  profoundness  of  ori- 
ginal thought  or  the  compass  of  a phib»*o|iUic  suiiin  He 
was  a determined  and  violent  Whig,  but  lie  hud  no  right 
views,  no  just  sentiment*,  with  respect  to  freedom  ; as  his 
opinions  on  the  slave  trade  and  T«st  Act  questions  fully  tes- 
tify. It  must  bo  stated  liowevar  that  on  those  subjects  his 
mind  underwent  a change  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Still 
bis  notions  aboat  civil  and  religious  lilierty  were  never  the 
clearest  or  the  moat  eoropfehensive,  for  while  he  could  re- 
commend conciliation  to  the  Catholics  and  the  Unitarians, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  against  the  Me- 
thodists. 

He  left  a vast  mass  of  papers  behind  him,  consisting  of 
Ills  correspoiuleiice,  and  of  historical,  rrilical,  and  metaphy- 
sical disquisition.  Hi*  puhlislied  writings,  by  Dr.  Johnstone, 
fill  eight  thick  8vo.  volumes.  They  are  dislinguisht-d  by  a 
copious  erudition,  a ready  conception,  and  a vigorous  and 
ample  style  But  he  has  left  no  great  work  ; nor  will  his 
name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with  any  important 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  Hi*  fame  rests 
upon  a learning  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  accu- 
racy and  it*  extent,  has  bequeathe'!  to  the  world  no  memo* 
rablo  results,  and  upon  a colloquial  power  which,  with  the 
e.xccptionof  Dr  Johnson,  left  him  without  a rival.  He  died  in 
1825.  m the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  w as  buried  at  Hatton. 

PARRA.  fR.vi.UD.*.] 

PAURAI,.  [Mexican  Statbs] 

PARKll A'SIUS,  sou  and  pupil  of  Evenor,  wu  » native 
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of  Ephesus,  but  boramo  a citizen  of  Athens.  Ho  raiset)  t)ie 
art  of  pinting  to  perfuction  in  uU  that  isexaltoil  atxl  cs»oii- 
tial.  He  compared  his  three  great  predecessors  with  one 
aDOtluT,  rejected  that  which  was  exceptionable,  ami  adopted 
tliat  which  was  adiuinible  in  each.  Tiiu  cUs-sic  invention 
of  Pulygnotus,  the  inugic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and  the  ex* 
quisiicdesjgnofZcuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  worUsof  Parr- 
hasius  ; what  they  had  produced  in  practice  he  reduced  to 
theory.  He  so  circuni*crtbed  and  delincd,  says  (Quintilian 
Or.,  xii.  10),  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  art,  that  he 
uo»  termed  the  Legislator  j and  all  contemporary  and  sub^c* 
quent  artists  adopted  ius  standard  of  divine  und  heroic 
propi'rtions. 

Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  his  ability:  he  a.'rsumcd 
the  epithet  of  the  Elegant  ('Adpormiroc),  uiid  styled  himself 
Primx*  of  Painters;  he  wrote  an  epiitram  upon  himself 
(Atliemnus,  xii.,  p.  5-t3.  Ca>aub.).  in  which  he  proclaimed 
hU  birth-place,  cclebraiiKl  his  falher,  and  pretended  that  in 
himsolf  the  art  of  painting  liad  attained  perfecliun.  He  aUo 
declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo,  and  carried 
hu  arrogance  so  far  as  todc<hcaie  ht.->  own  portrait  in  a temple 
a»  Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude. 
(ThemisL,  xtv.j  Ho  wore  a purple  rube  aud  a golden  gar- 
land ; ho  carried  a btuff  wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold, 
and  his  sundaU  were  bound  with  golden  straps.  (.Elian,  far. 
Ihtt.,  ix.  11.)  It  appears  then  that i’lmy  justly  terms  him 
the  most  insolent  auu  most  arrogant  of  artists.  {Hist.  Nat.,  \ 
XXXV.  10.  36.) 

The  branch  of  art  in  which  Parrhasius  eminently  ex* 
rdlctl  was  a beautiful  outline  as  well  in  form  as  execution, 
particularly  in  the  extremities,  for,  says  Phny,  when  com- 
pared with  himself,  the  intermediate  parts  were  inferior. 

One  of  the  most  cclebratetl  works  of  Parrhasius  was  his 
allegorical  figure  of  Uie  Athenian  peo)de,  or  Demos.  Pliny 
suysiliat  it  represented,  and  expressed  equally,  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time;  one 
might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irritable,  the  kind,  the  un- 
just, the  forgiving,  therain-glonous,  the  proud,  the  humble, 
the  fierce,  and  the  timid.  How  all  these  rontra>ting  and  coun- 
teracting qualities  cuuUl  haw  been  represented  at  the  sutue 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; if  w e are  to  suppose  it  to  havo 
been  a single  figure,  it  is  ver)'  curtain  that  it  could  not  bnvo 
been  such  as  Pliny  hag  described  it  (xxxv  1 0-36),  for,  except 
by  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  means  of  art. 

Parrhasius  p,vinicd  a 'I  heseu.'i,  which,  aficr  the  general 
sp<>liation  of  Greece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  ILnuu.  It 
wa«  probably  for  this  picture  that  he  was  made  a citizen  of 
Athens.  When  Euphranor  rcmarkerl  that  the  Theseus  of 
Parrhasius  had  fe<l  upon  roses,  and  his  own  upon  beef,  ho 
seems  to  have  alluded  particularly  to  the  style  of  design,  and 
not,  as  one  nhglit  suppose,  to  the  colour ; for.  as  Winckelmanri 
lias  ohservod,  the  wor<l  used  by  Plutarch  (yXn^vpwc.  ‘ ele- 
gantly’) rclatesexprcssly  toform.  {l)«Ghr.Ath.,2.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  Euphranor.  the  figure  of  Parrhasius  was 
tvio  elegant,  loo  delicate,  too  circminaiu  for  heroic  beauty. 

Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  by  Parrhasius ; a 
naval  commander  in  his  armour ; a Meleager,  Hercules,  and 
Perseus.  uix>n  the  same  tablet;  Hhsscs  feigning  insanity  ; 
Castor  ami  Pollux;  Bacchus  ami  Virtue;  a Cretan  nurse 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms  ; a priest  officiating,  with  an 
ailciirlant  youth  l>earmg  mceiise ; two  youthful  buys,  in 
v>hich  were  admirably  depicted  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
ibeage,  and  its  happy  security  from  all  care;  a Philiscus; 
a Telephus;  an  Acliilles;  an  Agamemnon;  an  .Eneas; 
and  two  famous  ptclures  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  war- 
riors, one  in  action,  the  other  in  rejmso.  admirably  pniiilctl. 

ParrhoMus  amu’icd  himself  also  with  paiming  small  libi- 
dinous pieces.  The  Arthigallus  mentioned  by  Plmy  was 
most  probably  of  this  desrnplion,  both  from  the  particular 
favour  of  Tiberius  with  which  it  was  honourcil.  and  tbo  pe- 
culiar iiulure  of  the  riles  of  Cybele,  whu>e  chief  priest  was 
the  Archigallus.  To  this  class  wo  may  add  the  pictuie  of 
Meleager  and  .\talanla.  mentioned  by  8uctonius(  jMid-.c.  44). 
Tliig  picture  was  be4)ueathod  to  Tiberius  on  the  conditions 
that  if  be  should  be  offended  with  the  subject,  he  should  re- 
ceive  in  iis  stead  i.OUU.UUO  scsteircs  (•  denies  H-S,’ alsnil 
f<56ii/.).  Xiie  emperor  nut  only  pieferrcl  the  picture  to  the 
tnoney.  but  had  it  fixed  up  in  his  own  chamlwr,  where  the 
Archijallus  was  also  pre^eru’d,  and  wirrii  was  valued  at 
HS.LX.  or  fiO.OOUsostcrces  fali^jut  50(>/.).  Thc>e  productions 
ctitiile  Parrhasius  to  the  epithet  of  Pumograph,  and  prove 
that  this  style  of  painting  was  in  fashion  lung  before  the 
decline  of  6reciaa  art. 


Plutarch  instances  Parrhasius’s  picture  ofUlyssos  feign- 
ing insanity  as  an  improper  subject  for  the  pencil,  yet 
reconciled  to  our  tasto  thixmgh  the  spirit  of  the  conception 
and  the  Irulh  of  the  execution.  {De  .-iud. 

Parrhasius  painted  a Hercules,  which  he  affirmcil  was  a 
facsimile  of  the  god  as  he  had  fiequently  appeared  to  him 
in  his  dreams.  ( Atheiiaiuii,  xii.  644.<  lie  painted  aUo  a 
Pliiloctelcs.  (AniA'j/.  GV.,  iv.  8,  20.)  Puny  mentions  a con- 
test between  Parrhasius  amlTimaiilhes  of  Cvtlmos,iii  which 
the  foriner  was  beaten:  the  subject  of  the  picture  was  the 
contest  of  Ulysses  ami  Ajax.  Tiiu  proud  painter,  indignant 
at  (he  decision  of  the  judges,  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
tlint  the  unfortunate  son  of  Telamon  was  fui  a second 
tiino,  ill  llio  same  cause,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rivsL 
(.\thcn.,  xii.  S 13.) 

Pliny  rev*ords  alto  a trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  and 
Zeuxis,  in  vsh.ch  the  latter  allowed  his  grapes  to  have  been 
»urp:u>»ed  by  the  drapery  of  tho  former:  this  contest,  says 
Fuseli,  * if  not  a frolic,  was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity.’ 

The  story  told  by  Seneca  of  Pan'luitms  having  crucified 
an  old  Olynthiati  captive  when  about  to  paint  a Piomclheus 
chained,  that  he  might  seize  from  nature  (lie  truoexpressioii 
uf  bodily  agony,  runnut  relate  to  this  Parrhasius,  and  is  pro- 
bably a ficliun : it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  m the ‘Con- 
Iroversios  * (v.  10)  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  Olynthns  was 
! taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  or 
^ u.c.  347,  which  is  nearly  half  a century  later  than  (he  latest 
accounts  we  havo  uf  Panhosiuv.  Socrates  ilied  in  Uie  0t>lli 
Olympiad,  and  Parrhasius  must  ihurefurc  have  been  already 
culebraied  before  that  time,  from  hit  dialogue  with  tliat 
philosopher  upon  the  principles  of  art  os  preserved  by  Xe- 
nophon. (Mem.,  Hi.  10.)  Ho  Ueven  menlionefl  by  Pausanias 
(x.  26)  in  Iho  84th  Olympiad,  when  ho  is  said  to  have 
painted  a battle  of  (he  Lapitha'  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield 
uf  (ho  Mmerva  of  Pbiilias  at  .Athens:  supposing  such  to 
be  the  case  (for  although  irorpohabic,  it  is  still  not  itnpussi- 
ble),  Parrhaaius,  if  living,  must  have  been  at  least  liUycars 
of  ago  when  Philip  look  Olynlliut.  A similar  story  it  told 
of  GioUu,  with  probably  as  much  (ruth ; and  some  have 
alto  said  the  same  of  Michael  Angelo  BuonaroUi. 

PARROT.  (PsiTTAClD.fc.] 

PARSEES.  [Pkhsia.] 

PARSLEY.  The  giu-dcn  parsley  (Petrotelinum  tath'im) 
U a hanly  biennial,  a native  of  Sardinia,  introduced  into 
this  country  about  the  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century. 
Tliero  arc  tfireo  varieties,  two  of  which  arc  well  known,  and 
coiumuiily  used  as  p«u-hcibt,  and  for  garnishing,  namely: 
thcammonor  phin-lfiored  ; the  curled;  and  the 
large  or  earrnl  roated,vh\ch\v*t  is  cuUivatecl  only  for  iu 
roots,  occa-ionaily  used  at  young  carrots.  The  curled  va- 
riety IS  by  far  tho  moat  useful,  and  from  its  beautiful  curled 
foliage  it  cannot  bo  mistaken  fur  tbe/£//iusa  Cynatjium,  or 
foul’s  parsley,  a poisonous  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
plain-tcaved  parsley.  [.Ethvsa.] 

The  cultivation  is  simply  that  of  sowing,  usually  in  spring, 
in  shallow  drills  aliuut  a mot  apart;  or  in  single  rows  along 
(lie  borders  of  a kitchen-garden.  The  Hamburg  requires 
to  be  sown  in  bibulous  light  soil,  such  es  would  suit  the 
carrot,  like  which  it  requires  in  all  respects  to  bo  treated. 

PARSNIP.  The  cultivated  p.irsnip(B«/in<iC(j  sativa)i% 
a native  of  England,  and  ranks  ainoncst  the  hardiest  of 
kitchen-garden  jiroductions,  as  is  provea  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  withstood  the  intense  frost  of  1838,  in  tho  open 
ground.  There  are  four  varieties,  namely,  the  Common. 
Guernsey.  Holloia-crowned,  ami  Hound  or  Turnip-rooted. 
Tlic  HolIow-crowiuHl  has  been  found  tho  best.  Tlie  mode 
of  culture  is  vary  simple.  The  soil  ought  to  be  deep  and 
rather  light,  but  by  no  means  adhesive;  and  it  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  In  order  that 
tbo  roots  may  be  clean  and  sound,  fresh  manure  should  not 
be  applied ; indeed  if  the  soil  be  in  tolerably  good  condition, 
no  manure  is  required ; and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  poor,  a 
more  liberal  sup|ily  should  be  given  in  the  previous  season, 
so  that  any  immediate  application  along  with  the  parsnip 
crop  is  not  requisite. 

The  seed  should  bo  sown  in  March,  and  as  early  in  that 
month  as  the  weather  and  slate  of  the  soil  will  |iermil.  in 
shallow  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  after 
wanls  thinned  io  aliout  a foot  asunder  in  tho  rows.  Tho 
roots  are  not  in  jvcrfcction  fur  culiimi  v purpusts  till  their 
first  season’s  growth  is  completed,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
decay  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  leaves. 

Some  may  be  then  taken  up,  their  tops  cut  off,  but  not  too 
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rloielj,  and  the  roots  stored  in  sand  in  a cool  plaoOiio  as  to 
guard  a2[ainst  the  stimuli  oflight  and  heat  us  much  as  pos* 
sible.  * Tius  precaution  of  storing  in  the  early  part  of  winter 
is  only  necessary  in  case  of  frost  becoming  so  i^vcre  os  to 
render  the  operation  of  removnl  dillicull:  but  thu  whole  of 
the  crop  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  vegetation 
recommences  in  the  spring,  and  treated  ns  above. 

Resides  the  use  of  the  roots  fur  the  kitchen,  a wine  is 
sometimes  prepared  from  them.  Abounding  in  saccharine 
matter,  they  afTord  by  distillation  an  ardent  bpirit.  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  portion  of  malt  li(|Uor. 

PARSON.  [Benefice,  p.  219.J 

PARTHENAY.  [Skvues.) 

FAKTllK'NIUS,  the  antient  name  of  the  Bartan  or 
Barlin.  This  river  rises  in  Mount  Ulgussys,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  muuntain'chain  which  runs  from  Mysia 
towards  Armenia,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of  Ida.  Olym> 
pus.  &c.  ll  (lows  in  a north-westerly  direction  into  the 
Euxinc,  and  separates  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful. 
(Strabo,  xii.  543:  Tournefort,  vul.  ii.,  p.  88.)  Ovid  (Z;V 
/bn/o,  iv.  10,  I.  49)  and  Ammianus  Maroellmus  (txii.  6) 
speak  of  the  Parthenius  as  a rapid  stream  ; and  Xenophon 
{Anab,  V.  6,  s.  9)  says  that  it  is  impassable.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (ii.  Sj4). 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  dilTcrenlly  explained.  The 
Greek  writers  connect  it  with  the  Greek  word  ptrthenot, 
* a virgin,'  and  for  the  most  pari  suppose  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  Artemis  being  accustomed  to  bathe  in  its 
waters.  (Apoll., ii.  938.)  Slraho  (xii.,  p.  543)  sup> 
poses  that  it  wai  so  culled  on  account  of  t!iu  fertile  country 
through  which  it  Hows;  hut  the  name  was  probably  a 
native  word,  ami  ha<l  no  connection  with  the  Greek  par- 
ihennt,  except  an  accidental  similarity  of  sound.  Some 
ramlern  writers  imn^ine  that  it  may  be  cunncctod  with  the 
Hcbrcw-Plimnician  jJiaralh,  which  means  fruitful.  The 
antient  name  is  sldl  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  who  call  it 
Barlin,  or  Bartan.  hut  it  is  culled  Dulap  by  the  Turks. 

PAR'THENON  t the  temple  of  the  virgin 
goddess  Athene,  or  Miiiervu,  the  protectress  of  Athens,  is 
aiiualed  on  the  Acropolis  of  t hat  city.  This  edidco  w'as  erected 
in  the  time  of  Penrlcs  (about  ».c.  448).  The  architects 
were  Callirniics  and  Iciinus,  and  the  sculptures  were  exe- 
cuted by  Pliitlias  and  his  nssisinnls.  This  temple  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  refined  example  of  the  Grecian 
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Doric  style,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Yet  its  grandeur  was  by  no  means  owing  to  iu  cxirnordiuary 
diroensionH,  sinco  in  point  of  sire  it  falls  very  short  of 
many  other  structures  modern*  as  well  ns  antient.  its  ex- 
treme length  being  only  ‘i‘2H  feet,  and  its  breadth  )00.  and 
the  interior  of  the  cella  only  J 45  ft.  6 in.  by  6.3  fu  fi  in.,  which  is 
little  more  as  to  length  than  the  size ofihe  Elgin  Hall  in  the 
British  Museum,  vii.  143  by  46  feet.  Tuchnu-ally  described, 

* For  ih#  diiacDkion*  of  ilw  Matklrisc,  wlikb  a mvntnay  # prniiWral 
Gteek  trnpl#,  m Pari#,  j«as#  S57> 


(his  temple  was  peripteral  oclastyle,  that  is,  it  had  columns 
along  its  sides  and  at  both  emfs,  vis.  eight  beneath  each 
pediment,  making  in  all  46  columns,  tlwre  being,  including 
(how  at  the  angles,  17  on  each  side,  or  }6  iniercolumns. 
Resides  these  external  cutuinns,  there  was  likewise  a range 
of  inner  columns  at  each  end,  forming  the  pronaos  and 
upisthodomus,  namely  six.  not  however  placed  in  aniis,  as 
usually,  but  the  extreme  columns  in  front  of  (ho  anim  ex- 
tending from  the  walls  of  the  cclla.  The  cclla  itwlf  was 
hypoothral,  that  is,  the  central  space  between  the  co'umns 
along  each  side  was  0{>cn  to  the  sky.  This  portion  of  the 
structure  however  was  so  .shattered  by  an  explosion  in  IG87, 
when  it  was  used  as  a powder- magar.ine  by  the  Turks,  at  the 
time  of  the  city  being  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  that  its 
original  design  is  now  altogether  mntler  of  conjecture ; be- 
sides which,  the  interior  of  the  temple  had  been  more  or  less 
injured  by  having  been  converted  flrst  into  a Christian 
church,  and  afterwards  into  aTurkish  mosque.  Still,  even 
in  its  present  shattered  and  mangled  stale,  it  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers  and  artists  who  have  beheld  it.  and 
some  of  whom  have  spoken  of  it  m terms  of  enthusiasm 
that  appear  quite  e.xaggeraied.  It  is  said  (hat  what  now 
remains  of  it  far  exceeds  any  idea  that  can  be  derived  from 
descriplioiia  or  drawings,  and  that  it  appears  to  lie  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  it  really  is.  In  its  original  state  in- 
deed the  effect  must  have  been  exceedingly  impressive  and 
fine;  taking  the  building  by  itself,  without  reference  to  ad- 
vantages of  site,  locality,  climate,  &c..  it  was  distinguished  by 
beauty  of  material,  exquisitoness  of  execution,  and  grandeur 
of  style:  while  to  these  architectural  merits  must  ^ added 
the  extraordinarily  rich  display  of  sculpture  in  the  pediments, 
the  metopes,  and  the  fneae  alon;^  the  exterior  of  the  cclla, 
and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  [Polychromy].  and  of 
bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
edifii'C  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  [Elgin  Marbles.]  This 
circumstance  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  animadversion, 
though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  those  relics  of  art  being  ulicriy  destroyed  by 
the  wanton  barbarUm  of  the  Turks  and  others.  One  object 
of  art  that  originolly  decorated  (be  interior  or  shrine  was 
the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  .39  feet  high,  which 
was  thu  work  of  Phidias.  This  figure  was  ornamented  with 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  40  talents  according  to  Thucydides, 
but  according  to  Pbilochorus,  44  talents,  or  about  120,000/. 
sterling;  of  which  however  it  was  stripped  by  Lachares, 
somewhat  more  than  a century  and  a quarter  after  the 
death  of  Pericles. 


Since  the  csiahlishment  of  King  Oiho’s  government, 
1633,  excntnlions  have  Iwon  made  on  the  Aeropnlit  and 
around  tlie  Parthenon,  and  a great  mitnbcr  of  fiagmenls  of 
sculpture  and  ardiitciium  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Some  of  the  fallen  columns  have  also  been  replaeetl.  and 
measures  taken  to  n'i^lore  the  ^^tructurc  ns  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  For  p-vriiculnrs  us  to  the  order  and  its 
dimensions,  see  Oilumn,  puge  .3^.5.  and  table,  pn^c  387. 

In  1 8*23.  an  edifice  wus  begun  on  thu  Gallon  llill.  Edin- 
burgh, which  wnLcxictnully  ni  least,  In  have  been  on  oxact 
model  of  the  Piirlhenon,  but  nfier  fourteen  columns  were 
ut  up,  it  was  discuutinu^,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  its 
eing  over  completed. 
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PA'RTIIKNOPB  (Zoology).  [Parthknopians.] 

PARTHENO'PIANS.  This  tribe,  in  the  arrangement 
uf  M.  Milne  Edwanls.  corroaponda  nearly  to  the  genus 
[\irlkeuffjie  aa  cstablialiud  by  Fabricius,  but  the  species  are 
separated  by  M.  Edwards  into  the  genera  Eumedonut,  Eu- 
rynonte,  Lambrus,  Piirihenope,  and  Cryptojtodia,  forming  a 
natural  group  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lasunamed  zoo- 
logist, establishes  the  passage  between  the  3/amns  [Mai  idai] 
and  the  CyrXomeUye*. 

CharaclerM  qf  the  Tribe. — Carapace  ordinarily  triangular 
and  hardly  longer  than  it  is  wide ; its  latero-posterior  bor-  ; 
ders  in  general  nearly  transverse,  and  the  latcro-anterior  I 
borders  following  the  same  direction  as  tho  edges  of  the 
ruatrum;  but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  are  some- 
tiroes  rounded,  and  its  surface  is  nearly  always  bossy  and 
tuberculous.  Rottnm  in  general  small  and  entire,  or  only 
notched  at  the  end;  the  eyet  are  nearly  always  perfectly 
retractile;  tho  basilary  joint  of  the  CA'/emo/ an/enn^  some - 
limes  presents  the  same  disposition  as  in  the  J/amns,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  coses  it  is  quite  otherwise;  it  is  short, 
and  is  not  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  shell ; its 
external  border  does  not  concur  to  form  the  lower  orbital 
wall,  and  its  extremity  does  not  reach  to  the  front;  the 
moveablo  stem  of  these  anienne  is  short,  and  takes  its 
srigin  in  a gap  of  the  internal  orbital  angle.  The  epittome 
IS  much  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  form  of  tho  external 
jatC'/eet  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Afaians.  The  anterior 
/eet  are  very  much  developed,  and  widen  so  us  nearly  to 
make  a right  angle  with  the  body : in  the  male  they  are 
always  mure  than  twice  as  long  as  the  post-frontal  portion 
of  the  carapace,  and  sometimes  four  times  as  long;  the 
liaud  is  nearly  always  triangular,  and  the  claw  suddenly 
curved  downwards,  so  that  its  axis  forms  a very  marked 
angle  with  that  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  are,  on 
the  contrary,  short;  the  second  pair  in  geucral  arc  less  than 
ouce  ami  a half  of  tho  length  of  the  pusi-fronta)  portion  of 
ibe  carapace,  and  the  others  progressively  diminish.  The 
abdomen  in  the  male  ^irescnls  cunsiderablo  diHerencoa  in 
the  number  of  distinct  joints,  whilst  in  the  female  there  are 
always  seven. 

GVo^ra^iouf  Distribution.— Tha  tribe  is  widely  distri- 
buted, and  species  ore  found  in  the  English  Channel,  tho 
Mediterranean  Sea.  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Place  in  the  System.— The  Purthenopians  are  placed  by 
M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the  Afaians  and  tlio  Cyeio~ 
metopes. 

Eumedouus.  (Edwards.) 

This  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last-named  author, 
establishes  in  some  sort  the  passage  between  the  Steno- 
rhynchs  and  the  Arheans  on  one  side,  and  Eurynome,  Lam- 
bruSy  and  Parthenope,  on  the  other. 

Generic  Character. — Carajxice  nearly  pentagonal,  as  in 
Parthenojie,  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes  beyond  the  level 
uf  the  third  pair  of  feet.  Body  depressed  ; rostrum  very 
wide  and  very  much  advanced,  and  divided  at  its  ex- 
tremity only ; eyes  very  short,  their  peduncle  entirely  filling 
the  orbits,  which  are  circular,  a character  which  again 
approximates  this  genus  to  the  Stcnorbvnchs;  internal 
antenna  hen\  bock  very  obliquely  outwards;  external  an- 
tennu  but  little  developed;  their  first  joint  does  not  dis-  I 
tincily  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
orbit;  their  moveable  stem  arises  in  the  slit  which  the  two 
internal  angles  of  that  cavity  leave  between  them  nearly  as  , 
in  the  Pai  thcnopes,  and  their  terminal  joint  is  very  short. 
The  epistome  is  stiorior  than  in  most  of  the  Oxyrhunchs.  , 
The  external  jaw-feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  in  the 
male  the  first  pair  uf  thoracic  foot  arc  stout  and  much 
longer  than  the  succeeding  ones;  all  these  last  are  a little 
comprewed;  and  their  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a crest 
which  is  not  distinctly  visible  on  their  other  joints.  The 
second  pair  of  feet  are  rather  shorter  than  the  third  and 
finh,  which  are  nearly  os  long  as  the  fourth : instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  same  level,  they  arc  inserted  above  v> 
as  partially  to  cover  them.  Tho  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
Composed  of  seven  joints,  tho  two  first  of  which  arc  visible 
on  the  dorsal  surfaco  of  the  body.  Abdomen  of  the  female 
unknown  to  M.  Edwards. 

Example,  Eumedonus  niger. 

Descrtplion.—Thii  small  and  only  known  species  is  re* 
markable  for  the  great  prolongation  on  each  side  of  the 
carapaco : those  points  are  directed  outwards,  and  their  base 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  hepatic  region.  There  are  some 
dspresaions  on  the  upper  surfitce  of  tlM  oarapacei  which  is, 
P,0,,  No.  loh. 


like  all  the  rest  of  tho  body,  covered  by  small  miliary  gra- 
nulations. The  rostrum  is  very  wide,  flat,  slightly  notched 
at  tho  end,  and  about  one-third  of  tho  length  of  the  entire 
carapace.  The  anterior  feet  are  armed  with  a strung  spine 
which  occupies  tho  lower  border  uf  the  carnus,  and  two  small 
points  placed  on  the  upper  border  of  toe  hand,  which  is 
slightly  tumid.  The  pincers  are  armed  with  some  rounded 
teeth,  and  are  not  sensibly  curved  inwards.  Tho  other  feet 
are  slightly  hairy.  Colour  bronzed  black. 

C'uasts  of  China. 


I Eurynome.  (Leach.) 

I This  genus,  in  the  opinion  ofM.  Edwards,  establishes  tho 
' passage  between  Uie  Lambri  and  tho  other  Oxyrbynchs. 
Thu  general  form  of  the  bmly  and  its  aspect  appruximatcs 
these  crustaceans  to  Parthenof  e,  whilst  the  disposition  of 
their  external  auleimco  is  similar  to  what  is  seen  in 
Maia. 

Generte  Character.— Carapace  nearly  triangular,  with  a 
rounded  ba.se,  very  much  embos.Mid  and  corerv<l  with  aspe- 
rities. Rostrum  horizontal  and  divided  into  two  triangular 
horns,  small ; orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  very 

i projecting  and  separated  from  the  external  angle  by  a slit. 

; The  internal  antenna  bent  back  longitudinally;  the  first 
I joint  of  the  external  ones  terminating  at  the  intertial  angle 
uf  tho  orbit  and  supporting  the  sucoieding  juint  at  the 
upper  edge  of  its  extremity,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of 
: these  anlunne,  which  is  prolonged  under  the  rostrum,  ap- 
. pears  to  spring  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes. 

! Epistome  nearly  square,  and  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  much  dilated  outwards.  Sternal  plastron  nearly 
oval,  and  its  median  suture  occupying  the  two  last  thoracic 
rings.  First  pair  of  feet  hardly  larger  than  the  succeeding 
ones,  rather  long  in  the  male,  w hilst  lu  the  female  they  aro 
very  short,  but  less  notwithstanding  than  the  second  pair: 
the  succeeding  feet  progressively  diminish  in  length.  Ab- 
domen in  both  sexes  consisting  of  seven  joints. 

Example,  Eurynome  aspera. 

Description. — Carapace  with  the  regions  very  distinct, 
rugose,  with  a great  triangular  tooth  at  the  external  angle 
of  the  orbit,  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  along  the  lateral 
border  on  tho  branchial  region ; moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antennro  very  short,  and  its  two  first  joints  very 
small.  Anterior  feet  tubercular  and  slightly  compressed, 
nearly  straight  in  the  female  and  with  the  pincer  curved 
inwards  in  the  raalo;  succeeding  feet  rugose,  and  furnished 
with  a crest,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  third  joint. 
Length  about  half  an  inch.  Colour  rosy,  with  bluish 
tints. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Noirxnoatier  and  of  tho  British 
Channel,  at  rather  considerable  depths. 


EorraoBM  aapen. 


M.  Milne  Edwards  refers  to  the  Euronyme  ecusson£(seu- 
tata  f)  of  M.  Risso,  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  having 
much  in  common  with  tho  species  above  noticud ; but  the 
dutails  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  suUiciont  to  enable  us  either 
to  refer  it  with  certainty  to  this  genus  or  to  distinguish  it 
horn  Eurynome  rugosa. 

Lnmbrus.  (Leacli.) 


Carapace  nearly  as  long  os  it  is  wide,  rounded  on  tho 
•ides  and  naiTowed  forwards;  brunchial  regions  very  much 
developed  tumid,  and  separated  from  tho  median  portion  of 
tho  carapace  by  a deep  furrow;  atomachsl  region,  on  the 
VoL.  XVll.— 2 P 
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eontnry.  vtry  narrow ; upper  Burfnce  of  the  edge  of  the 
shell  always  more  or  less  tuberculous  or  spiny.  Hntirum 
small  but  rather  advanced.  EyM  perfectly  retractile  and 
orbits  nearly  circular,  the  walls  of  these  cavities  presentin(( 
a ilssure  above  and  a wide  and  deep  gap  below  the  internal 
eanthus  of  the  eye.  Tlie  internal  antenn/g  bond  back  ob- 
li(|uely,  and  the  fossets  which  lodge  thorn  are  in  general 
conliuunus  with  the  orbits,  fur  the  spare  which  separates 
the  internal  angle  of  the  lower  orbital  border  from  the  front 
is  far  from  being  illicd  by  the  peduncle  of  the  ejrlernal  an~ 
tenn/r,  whoso  6rst  joint  is  extremely  small  and  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  wide  ; the  second  is  more  elongated,  but 
ne%er  reai'lios  to  the  fVont,  and  advances  between  the  basi- 
lary  joint  of  the  internal  antennse  and  the  internal  border 
of  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit ; the  third  joint  has  its  origin 
in  the  gap  which  occupies  the  internal  angle  of  this  cavitv ; 
and  the  fourth  or  terminal  fUament  is  ^ery  short.  Tfie 
epialome  is  but  little  developed  and  much  wider  than  it  is 
long;  the  pierygostomian  regions  arc  small  and  nearly  tri- 
angular. Tiie  external  javhfett  present  nothing  remark' 
able.  Tlic  attrnal  \Aaatron  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  first  pair  of  foot  are  at  least  twice  and  a half  ns  long 
us  the  post  frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  often  are 
twice  that  length;  they  extend  to  the  right  angle  of  each 
aide  oT  the  body,  do  not  differ  sensibly  flrom  each  other,  and 
are  always  more  or  less  triangular;  the  claw  which  termi- 
nates them  is  small  and  suddenly  cunc<l  downwards  and 
inwards  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
The  succeeding  feel  arc  short  oiid  slender;  their  length  di' 
ininishes  progressively,  and  tho  second  pair  are  never  more 
than  half  as  lung  as  the  flrst.  Thu  abdnmeti  of  tho  female 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  sometimes  there  are  six 
instead  of  seven  joints : in  the  male,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
flftk  rings  arc  mure  or  less  intimately  blended,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  body  is  only  composed  of  five  distinct  Joints,  and 
sometimes  there  arc  but  four. 

Gefigra]thical  Diitribulion  qfthe  Tho  Meditor- 

ranenn  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  whore  the  species  live  among 
the  lucks  at  considerable  depths. 

^ A.  Carapace  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  wide, 
a.  Carapace  rugoso,  ooverea  above  with  spines  or  tu* 
bercles. 

a.*  Four  first  pair  of  feet  having  the  third  joint 
armed  with  spines. 

E-tarople,  Lambrue  ioNgimanus. 


l.smbra»  toafinuuiit. 


2^e#enp/io«.— Rostrum  extremely  small,  scarcely  project- 
ing,  horisontal,  and  formed  of  three  teeth.  Carapace  nearly 
eircular,  furnished  above  with  simple  spines  and  tubercles; 
lateral  edges  armed  with  very  long  and  slightly  ramose 
spines;  hands  triangular,  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
&ce.  rough  with  bruacbed  spines  ou  the  upper  boraer,  and 


with  large  pointed  teeth,  and  dentilaled  edges  on  the  exter- 
nal l)or<ier.  There  are  some  very  short  spines  on  the  upper 
and  lower  borders  of  the  third  joint  of  the  four  last  pair  of 
feet.  Length  about  one  inch. 

Locality. — Pondicherry,  Aroboyna,  &o. 

u.**  Four  last  ^>air  of  feet  wit^ut  spinet. 

Example.  Lamhrue  nnguli/rom.  Length  nearly  an  inch. 

Z#ec(i/i/p>-~-(iuir  of  Naples  and  cuasia  of  8icily. 
a.a.  Cara)>uce  nearly  quite  smooth  above. 

Example,  Lambrue  JHcatana.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Colour  red-brown. 

Ltiraiity.—TliQ  volcanic  rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily. 

$ B.  Cempacc  much  wider  than  it  is  long. 

b.  Upper  surface  of  the  hands  rough  with  spines, 
winch  are  more  or  less  ramose,  and  having  their 
upper  and  inieriial  borders  armed  with  spines  like 
each  olher,  and  ueilher  compressed  nor  united  into 
a creot. 

Example,  Lambru*  echinatu*.  Body  covered  with  a brown 
down.  Length  about  let  lines. 

Locality. — The  coast  of  Pondicherry. 

b.b.  Upper  surface  of  (ho  hands  more  or  lets  smooth, 
and  iiavur  with  ramose  spines;  their  upper  and 
external  borders  armed  with  teeth,  which  are 
compressed,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  a crest. 

Example,  l.AxmbTut  aerratua.  ].ongih  nearly  an  inch. 

Locality. — Indian  Ocean. 

Parthenope. 

This  genus,  as  limited  by  modern  authors,  consists  but 
of  one  aperies,  distinguished  principally  bjr  the  disposiiiotvof 
the  eiternal  antennfe,  whose  basilary  joint  is  not  soldered 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  nearly  reaches  the  front,  and 
whoso  second  joint,  more  than  half  as  short  as  the  first,  is 
lodged  in  the  gap  of  the  lower  orbital  angle;  the  smallness 
of  this  gap,  which  roaken  tho  orbit  communicate  wiih  tho 
antennary  fosset ; the  regularly  triangular  form  of  the  cara- 
pace; and  tho  existence  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  the 
abdomen  of  both  sexes. 

Example,  Pi'irthenope horrida.  Carapace  pcntagonal.wider 
than  it  is  long,  horizontal,  strongly  embossed,  and  tuber- 
culous above;  rostrum  short,  triangular,  and  armed  below 
with  a strong  inlerantcnnary  tooth ; orbits  circular,  with  a 
fissure  on  tho  upper  border;  latcro-anicnor  borders  of  the 
carapace  very  oblique,  and  armed  with  spines;  anterior  feet 
very  Ini^,  of  unequal  size,  and  covered  with  large  spini- 
ferous  tubercles ; claws  less  compressed  and  le«s  jnllccted 
than  in  Lambrtu.  The  four  succeeding  pair  of  feel  armed 
to  the  origin  of  the  tarsus  with  sharp  and  very  large  spines, 
forming  one  row  above  and  two  below. 

Loenhty. — Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


fVrlhroo|i«  horrid*. 


Cryptopodia.  (Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  thst  this  singular  genns 
“I"'  '■“’P®''*  III®  from  lambnu  lo 

mthra  [UStiiraj;  and,  in  fact,  )>o  observes,  the  form  of 
Its  feet  is  the  same  as  in  tbefiml;  whilo  the  carapace  pre- 
sents, as  in  itie  last,  lateral  expansions  which  extend  abo^e 
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those  organs  and  hide  them.  Fabricias  therefore  placed 
these  crustaceans  among  hii^arihcnopes,  Lamarck  among 
the  QClkrft,  and  Boao  both  among  itio  CalappeB  ana 
Matte. 

Generic  Charat^er. — Carapace  slightly  tumid,  and  in  the 
form  ofatriangle,  which  is  very  wide,  rery  short,  and  rounded 
at  the  base;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  but  this 
great  width  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  body  itselt  but 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  lamellar  prolongation  which 
surrounds  the  three  posterior  fourihs  of  the  dorsal  buckler : 
bobind,  this  prolongation  extends  lery  far  l>eyond  the  inser- 
tion of  the  abdomen  ; but  it  is  espeeially  considerable  on  the 
lateral  parts,  for  there  it  forms  an  enormous  vault  on  each 
side,  which  Completely  hides  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet 
Roittrum  li  ianguiar,  boritontal.  and  rather  advanced.  Kyet 
very  small  and  completely  retractile.  Internal  tuttennte 
like  those  of  Qllhra;  tbieir  first  joint  quadrilateral  and 
hit;  the  second  rather  longer,  and  reaching  to  the  front; 
the  third  lodged  nearly  entirely  in  the  slit  which  exists 
between  the  front  and  the  internal  angle  of  the  lower  orbital 
border;  the  terminal  stem  which  thus  springs  from  the 
internal  eantbus  of  the  eyes  is  very  short.  Epittome  rather 
wider  than  it  is  lung;  tl^  second  joint  of  Iho  external  jate- 
feet  terminating  anteriorly  by  a nearly  straight  border ; and 
the  third,  which  is  square,  presenting  forwards  a notch 
which  occupies  its  internal  border  rather  than  its  internal 
and  anterior  angle,  and  which  gives  insertion  to  the  suc- 
ceeding joint.  Sternal  plaetron  much  longer  than  it  is 
wide.  First  pair  of  feet  very  large  and  nearly  prismatic  ; 
in  direction  and  form  nearly  the  same  as  in  Lan^ue. 
Four  last  pairs  very  small,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length ; 
they  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  vault  which  covers  them. 
Tbe  abdomen  in  .the  fomala  consists  of  seven  joints. 
Example,  Cryptopodia  fornicata. 
l}€aeription.—Cat*.y9.C9  smooth  above  and  denlilated  on 
its  borders]  rostrum  entire,  as  long  as  it  is  wide;  anterior 
feet  about  once  and  a half  as  long  as  the  carapace ; their 
third  Joint  very  much  dilated  posteriorly,  and  armed  with 
spines  on  tbe  anterior  bonier.  Four  last  pairs  of  feet 
furnished  above  and  below  with  a dentilated  ereat  for  nearly 
Iho  whole  length  of  their  third  joint. 
i,ooafi/^.-^lndian  Ocean. 


I Cryptu|iodi«  (vnttcata. 


PA'RTHIA,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian,  Partbyea  (flof-  i 
dvota).  This  term  originally  comprisc<l  a small  and  mouii- 1 
tainous  country  (Strain,  xi^  p*  $14)  soulh>«ast  of  the  (Jas- 
ptan  aea  between  llyrcania  and  Aria;  but  tlie  name  was 
oometimes  applied  to  tbe  countries  included  in  the  later 
Parthian  empire.  It  is  difficult  to  defltic  the  boundaries  of 
Partbia  Proper,  os  they  differed  at  various  times.  In  the 
titne  of  Strabo  (xi.  514)  Partbia  extended  on  the  west  as 
fitr  aa  Rbogsa  and  the  Tepuri  to  the  Caspian  passes,  and  in- 


cluded Uie  districts  of  Komiisene  (Kumis)  and  Choarene 
(Klmar).  Pliny  (vi.  29)  says  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  tbe  Arii,  on  the  south  by  the  Carmaiiii  and  Ariani,  on 
the  west  by  the  Praiitm  Modi,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Hyrcani. 

The  chief  town  of  Partbia,  and  the  only  one  in  llte  coun- 
try of  any  importance,  was  He<'atom|t)lun,  which,  according 
to  Strabo  (xi.  514),  was  1-26U  stailia  from  the  Caspian  gatca. 
Quintus  Curtius  (vi.  2)  says  tliut  it  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks;  but  Uic  name,  which  is  evidontly  Greek,  is  ]>ruba- 
bly  only  a translation  of  a native  word.  Tbe  site  of  it  is 
doubtful  Some  writers  identify  it  with  the  modem  Dam* 
ghan. 

The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  Ao- 
cording  to  Justin  (xli.  I)  their  name  signified  in  the  Scythian 
language  * banished  * or  * exiles.’  The  Parthians  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  monurchy,  and  formed  a satrapy 
together  with  the  Churasroii.Sogdi.  and  Arii.  (Herod.,  lii.  9.1.) 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  nmr<rhed  together  with  the 
Chorasraii,  Sogdi,  Gandarii,  and  Dadicm  (Herod,  vii.  G7), 
and  in  that  of  the  last  Durius  they  were  united  witli  tho 
Hyixanii  and  Tapuri  under  one  commander.  (Arrian,  iii. li.) 
Gnder  Alexander,  Partbia  and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a 
satrapy  (lii.  22),  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  casa 
under  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Parthians  espoused  tho 
side  of  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  became  subject  succes- 
sively to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucide,  till  about  a.c.  256. 
when  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings  and 
were  formed  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule 
of  Ai'sooos  I.  [Arbacbs],  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings 
received  the  tillo  of  ArsacicUs.  His  reign  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  which  was  gradually  increased 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  tbe  pest  and  the 
Baclrian  in  tho  east;  and  at  length  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  tho  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  lime  of  Piiny  (vi.  29)  it  was  divided  into 
18  satrapies.  The  government  was  monarchical,  but  the 
kings  were  elected  from  tbe  house  of  tho  Arsacidee,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  according  to  any 
acknowledged  principle,  and  we  tlius  constunlly  read  of 
pretendurs  to  the  throne.  Strabo  says  (xi.  5 1 5)  that  there 
were  two  supreme  councils,  one  consisting  of  kindred,  by 
which  he  probably  means  tho  fauiily  of  the  Arsacidm;  and 
the  other  of  wise  men  and  magi,  from  both  of  which  tho 
kings  wore  cliosen. 

The  Parthian  empire  lasted  from  b.C.  256  to  a.d.  226. 
Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: — 

Anna,  from  D.c.  25G  to  B.c.  130.— During  this 
period  the  Parthians  wore  engaged  in  almost  continual 
struggles  with  the  Syrian  kings.  Under  Mithndulca  1.,  tho 
nni)  or  sixth  in  sucreAsiou  from  Amaces  I.,  the  dominions 
of  tiie  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  far  os  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus;  and  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Syria,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisouer  about  b.c.  140.  Mithridalcs 
was  succeeded  by  Phvaalcs  II.,  wliose  dominioos  were  in- 
vaded by  Anliochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Demetrius.  Antiochus  met  with  considerable  success  at 
first,  and  defeated  several  armies  of  Pbraates;  but  he  was 
afierwards  cut  off  with  his  whole  oriny,  about  B.C.  130.  ana 
Partbia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.  (Joseph.,  xiii.  8 ; Appian,  Syr. 

e.  66.) 

Second  Period,  from  b.c.  130-53. — During  the  early  part 
of  this  pefiofl  tiic  Parthians  were  constantly  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  iiomade  tribes  of  central  Asia,  who,  alter  ihu 
destruction  of  tho  Greek  kingdom  in  Bactrio,  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Phraales  II. 
and  his  successor  Artabanus  fell  in  battle  against  these  in- 
vaders; but  their  farther  progress  was  effectually  stopped 
by  Mitbridates  II.  (b.c.  124-87),  who  met  however  with  a 
powerful  rival  in  Tigranos,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Parthian  empire ; but  after  his  conquest  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Milbridalic  war,  the  rarthians  again  act|uired 
their  former  power,  and  were  brought  mlo  immediate  cuutact 
with  the  Romans. 

Third  Period,  from  b.c.  53  to  a.d.  226,  comprising  the 
wars  with  the  Rumana  Tho  invasion  of  Crassus  (luring  the 
reign  of  Orodes  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  b.c.  53.  [Crassus.] 
In  consequoiioe  of  this  victory  the  Parthians  obtained  a 
great  incvMie  of  power.  They  utvaded  Syria  in  the  follow 
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ing  year.  bu(  were  driveti  back  by  Ciutsiiu*,  the  procon^iul  of 
the  province,  much  to  the  relief  of  Cicero,  who  was  at  that 
lime  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Cilicia,  anil 
who  ap|>ear8  from  his  letters  to  Atiicua  to  have  been  very 
uneasy  at  iho  approach  of  the  Parlhians.  In  the  war  bo* 
Iwceii  CoDsar  ami  Forapey,  they  took  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
and  aAcr  the  death  of  Cmsar,  they  sided  with  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  Oroiles,  at  the  instigation  of  Labienus,  the  son  of 
thcLabicnus  wlio  was  Cu'sar's  lieutenant-general  in  Gaul, 
sent  an  array  into  Syria  (u  c.  49>,  commanded  by  Pacorus 
and  Labienus  (Diun  Cass.,  xlviii,  24;  Veil.,  ii.  78);  but 
they  were  defeated  in  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  the 
lieutenant  ol  Antony  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.  39-41 : Liv„  Ep., 
127;  Plut., c.  33).  and  again  in  b.c.  38  (Dion  Cass., 
xbx.  19.  2U;  Plut.,  34 ; Lit  , i;;.,  138). 

In  Q.c.  37,  Orudes  was  tnutdered  by  his  son  Phraates  IV.. 
an  ambitious  and  energetic  prince,  who.  u soon  as  he  ob> 
tttined  the  throne,  made  great  preparations  for  renowing  the 
War  with  the  Homans.  To  prevent  the  invasion  of  Syria 
again,  Antony  marched  into  Media  against  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  ln<>s,  h.c.  36  (Dion  C^ass.,  xHx. 
25-31;  Plut.,  37-51).  Phraates  however  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  victory  in  consequence  of  having  to  contend 
with  Tiridates,  a formidable  competitor  for  the  Parthian 
throne.  After  an  obstinate  struggle.  I'iridales  was  defeated, 
B.c.  25 : but  ho  contriveil  to  gel  into  his  power  the  youngest 
son  of  Phraates,  with  whom  he  lied  to  Home,  and  besought 
the  a«sisiance  of  Augustus.  Menaced  by  a Rotnan  inva- 
sion, and  in  danger  from  a large  party  of  liis  own  subjects. 
Phraates  willingly  made  great  concessions  to  Augustus, 
lie  sent  four  uf  Ins  sons  to  Rome  as  hostages  (Strabo,  vi., 
p.  288  : Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.  1),  and  restored  to  Augustus  (b  c.  29) 
tiie  Human  slaudardH  which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat 
of  C'rassus  (Dion  Cuss.,  hv.  8;  Suet.,  Aug.,  22).  an  event 
which  is  fiequenlly  nlludcd  to  by  the  p.mls  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A di!>piuo  subsequently  aruso  (a.u.  2)  between  Au- 
gustus and  Phraates  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
ou  which  account  Cams  d'oesar,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  was  sent 
into  Asia  with  an  army ; but  no  hi>stililies  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  submission  of  the  Parthian  king. 

Phraates  was  assassinated  a.i>.  4,  but  his  successor  was 
also  put  to  death  afler  a reign  of  two  years ; and  for  several 
sultsequent  years  Parthia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars.  In 
A.D.  1C,  Voitones,  the  eldest  son  of  Phraates,  who  bad  been 
educated  st  Rome,  was  invited  by  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion to  occupy  the  IbroDC  ; but  bis  foreign  education  and 
Riiinan  habits  soon  rendered  him  unpopular  with  hissub- 
jccis  (Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.  2),  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  Ariabanus.  a member  of  the  family  of  tho  Arsacidie 
('iue.,  .4nn..  ii.  3).  In  consequence  of  these  troubles.  Ger- 
manicus^uas  sent  into  Asia,  and  concluded  a peace  with 
Ariabaiius,  During  the  latter  part  of  bU  reign,  Ariabanus 
was  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  in  contests 
with  different  competitors  for  the  throne  (Tac.,  Ann„  vi.  31- 
37).  On  the  death  of  Artabatuis,  a civil  war  was  again 
wagod  between  his  two  sons  for  tlie  succession  to  the  throne, 
w inch  ended  in  tho  victory  of  Bardaues  (Tac.,  Ann.,  xi.  9). 
Oa  hisdo.'ith,  a.d.  47,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother 
Golarzos,  to  whom  Claudius  unsuccessfully  opposed  Mehcr- 
dates.  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome  (Tac.,  Ann.,  xii.  10- 
14). 

The  numerous  civil  wars  and  the  frequent  revolt  of  the 
satrops  had  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  Parthians. 
The  suiTessUm  to  the  throne  being  uncertain,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  tho  Roman  policy  to  support  as  much  as  pos- 
sible pretenders  to  the  throne,  ond  thereby  to  weaken  the 
kingdom  by  civil  wars  anil  to  prevent  all  offensive  opera- 
tions 011  the  part  of  the  Parthians.  The  great  subject  of. 
contention  between  tho  Romans  and  Parlhians  was  the  king-  j 
dom  uf  Armenia,  which  had  kings  of  its  own,  and  was  nomi-  | 
naily  independent,  but  its  rulers  were  always  appointed 
either  by  the  Parthians  or  tho  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
each  nation  to  place  ill  own  dependents  on  the  throne  led 
to  almost  incessant  wan  between  them.  Thus  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  tho  Parthians  appointed  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia, 
ond  the  Romans  Tigrancs,  a descendant  of  Herod  the  Great; 
which  dispute  oecasione<l  a war  between  the  two  nations,  in 
which  Corbulo  invaded  Armenia  and  obtained  great  success 
(Ta<v,  Ann.,  xiv.  24,  25).  A similar  dupute  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  occasioned  a war  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians, 
in  which  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted  into 
Roman  provinces,  and  a new  king  of  the  Parthians  appointed 
by  Trajan  (aja  114-116).  During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  how- 


ever the  conquered  territory  was  given  up,  and  tho  Eu- 
phrates again  became  the  boundary  of  Parthia.  Tlic  two 
nuiiuns  remamed  at  peace  with  one  another  till  tho  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Veriis.  Cassius,  the  general  of  Verus, 
met  with  groat  success  in  the  war,  and  at  length  took  ami 
almost  destroyed  the  ))owerful  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
A.D.  165.  Under  the  reign  of  Vulogosus  IV.,  the  Parthian 
duoiinions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Scverus,  who  look 
Cicsipbon  and  several  other  important  towns,  a.d.  198,  and 
annexed  to  tho  Roman  empire  tho  important  province  of 
Osrhoeno.  (Bayer,  Htstoria  Orrhoene  ei  L'tiettana,)  Cara- 
calla  followed  up  the  successesof  bis  father  a.d.  217  [Cara- 
calla]:  and  though  his  successor  Macrinus  made  a dis- 
graceful peace  with  the  Parthians,  their  power  had  become 
greatly  weakened  by  the  conquests  uf  Verus,  Severus,  and 
Caraealla.  Arlaxcrxes,  who  had  served  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  tho  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of  Parthia,  look 
advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  monarchy  to  found  a 
new  dynasty.  He  represented  himself  os  a de.'icendant  of 
tho  antient  kings  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  the  Persians  to 
recover  their  independence.  7'his  call  was  readily  responded 
to ; a large  Persian  army  was  collected ; the  Parlhians  were 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to 
all  the  dominions  of  tho  Parthian  kings,  ond  became  the 
founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  which  is  usually  known 
by  that  of  the  SussanidB. 

P.\RTICIPLE  <m  Grammar),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
parts  of  speech  into  which  grammarians  have  distributed 
the  words  of  a language.  Ttie  word  ' participle’  comes  from 
tho  Latin  word  ‘ parlicipium,’  which  is  formcil  on  the  same 
analogy  as  'mancipium'  and  ’principium,’  and  means  lite- 
rally'part-taking.'  It  is  said,  according. to  the  old  gram- 
marians.  to  have  obtained  this  name  in  consequence  of  its 
partaking  of  tho  nature  both  of  the  verb  and  the  noun. 
Horne  Tooke  defines  a participle  lube  a ‘verb  adjective,* 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  a definition  as  can  be  given. 

The  English  language  has  only  two  participles,  which  arc 
usually  called  present  and  past.  The  present  participle 
ends  in  t'ng,  but  it  originally  ended  in  and,  which  is  the 
same  termination  as  occurs  in  the  cognate  languages,  namely, 
ofit  in  the  Sanskrit ; ont  in  the  Greek,  as  rtVr-os'r-oc;  ent 
in  tho  Latin,  as  reg-eni  it;  and  end  in  the  German,  os 
lieb  end.  The  term  present  participle  U however  not  very 
correct,  os  it  often  denotes  the  continuation  uf  un  action  or 
a Slate  of  being  independent  of  the  notion  of  time.  This 
participle  is  called  by  some  grammarians  the  active  partici- 
ple, but  it  is  also  passive ; thus  in  the  expression  * he  was 
building  tho  huutc.'  the  participle  U active;  but  when  we 
say  * the  house  was  building.’  it  must  be  regarded  as  passive. 
In  such  K'litenccs  as  the  preci’ding  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
but  when  wo  say  ‘ the  man  was  killing,*  the  knowledge  uf 
the  subject  can  alone  enable  ns  to  determine  whether  the 
man  was  active  or  passive.  This  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
participle  in  ing  has  ]e>l  to  tho  modern  practice,  which  is 
gaining  ground,  of  expressing  the  notion  of  a passive  |>ar- 
ticiple  uy  means  uf  the  present  participlu  of  the  verb  ' to  be* 
and  tho  past  tense  uf  the  verb  which  is  to  be  employed,  as 
’being  loved.’  ‘being  prai>ed,'  &c.,  which  expressions  are 
cerlatiily  very  Bwkwuru  and  unvTarranled  by  the  usage  of 
our  best  writers,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  wrung. 

Thu  other  parlicinle  in  English  is  us^  to  acnote  past 
time,  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding  en  or  ed  and  d,  as 
brok-en,praite-d.  Sic. 

PARTICLE,  which  U derived  from  a Latin  word  {partt~ 
ruin)  meaning  a sinall  part,  is  a term  employed  in  grammar, 
but  with  rather  an  uncertain  significaliun.  Some  of  the  ol<) 
grammarians  included  under  ibis  name  all  the  parts  of 
speech  except  the  verb  and  the  noun,  namely,  prepositions, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  interjections.  Words  of  this 
class  aro  included  under  the  terra  of  * particles*  by  tho 
Arabic  grammarians.  According  to  this  definition,  such 
words  as 'rehemenler,*  * unexpectedly,’ &c.  would  be  con- 
sidered particles;  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  common 
notion  «hich  we  attach  to  a particle.  In  fact  wo  seem  to 
regard  as  particles  all  those  small  words  which  sen'o  tu 
make  tho  sense  of  a proposition  more  clear  and  precise, 
though  they  might  sometimes  be  omitted  without  rendenng 
tho  moaning  unintelligible.  To  this  class  of  words  belong 
tho  Greek  yi,  dpo,  ro<,  vvv,  &cc.,  the  English  trtdy,  then, 
noir,  &c. 

PARTITION.  fPARCK!VERS.] 

P.\RTITION  TREATIES  were  two  treaties  concluded 
la  the  reign  of  William  111.  of  England  for  regulating  the 
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succe&iiun  to  the  duminiund  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  each 
of  H'bicli  tliat  kin^  was  a princifhl  party.  The  war  with 
France,  which  had  lasted  since  May,  16&9.  havin;;  been  put 
an  end  lu  by  the  feovcral  treaties  of  peace  signed  at  Ryswick 
by  Franco,  England.  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the 'ioth  of 
September,  1697,  and  by  Germany  on  the  3Ulh  of  October 
following;,  the  apparently  fast  approaching  death  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spam,  threatened  to  give  rise  to  a new 
general  war  if  the  succession  to  his  dominions  should  not  be 
prcnioukly  settled  by  asreenienl  among  the  lately  letli- 
gerent  powers.  Charles  had  no  issue  either  by  his  first  wife, 
Maria  Louisa  of  France,  who  had  died  in  1690.  or  by  bis 
second,  who  still  survived,  the  palatine  princess  Marianne 
of  Neuburg,  and  no  prospect  of  having  any.  Nor  had  ho 
any  brotlier.  Of  two  sisters,  the  elder,  Maria  Theresa, 
married  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  ha<l  died  in  1683,  leaving 
a sun,  Louis,  styled  tlie  Dauphin:  the  younger,  Margarita 
Tliere&u,  who  died  m 1673,  had  left  by  her  husliand,  the 
emperor  L<et>pold  I.,  a daughter  Maria  Antonietta,  married 
to  Maximilian  Emanuel, elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  she  having 
alM>  died  in  1692,  her  heir  was  her  son,  tho  electoral  prince 
Joseph  Ferdinand.  Maria  Therosa  however  had  on  her 
inarriago  expressly  renounced  for  herself  and  her  posterity 
all  claim  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  ; and  no  doubt 
had  over  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  that  rcnuncia* 
tiob,  either  in  France  or  in  Spain.  Maria  Antonietta  bad 
also  on  her  marriage  made  a similar  renunciation  ; but  her 
act  had  never  been  confirmed  by  the  king  or  corics  of  Spain, 
snd  in  that  country  it  was  generally  regarded  as  of  no  force. 
Her  son,  the  electoral  punce,  therefore  was  commonly 
looked  upon  in  Spain  as  the  rightful  heir  of  his  grand- 
uncle; and  this  was  also  the  view  taken  by  Charles  II. 
himself.  It  was  not  that  however  of  thu  prince's  grand- 
father, the  emperor  Leopold ; it  was  ho  who,  having  pre- 
tensions of  his  own  to  the  Spanish  succession,  had  compelled 
his  daughter  to  renounce  licr  maternal  inberitanco;  and 
th&so  pietcnsiona  he  now  brought  forward  in  opposition  to 
those  of  his  {grandson.  He  claime<!  both  as  the  true  heir 
male  of  Fenlinand  ami  Isabella,  the  founders  of  tho  Spanish 
monarchy,  through  a genealogy  which  wo  need  not  stop  to 
trace;  and  more  especially  as  thu  nearest  male  heir  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  (he  grandfather  of  Charles  II..  through 
his  mother  Maria,  who  was  a daughter  of  Philip  111.  This 
explanation  will  make  sufficiently  intelligible  tho  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  Treaties  of  Partition. 

Tho  first  was  signed  at  the  Hague,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  on  the  Uth  of 
October,  1698.  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  in  tho  event 
of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain, 
without  issue,  tho  dauphin  of  Franco  should  have,  in  full 
satisfaction  and  extinction  of  his  claims  upon  thu  Siwnisli 
succession,  the  kingdom.?  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sancto 
Stefano  and  the  flvo  other  small  islands  on  tho  coast  of 
Sicily  then  hold  by  Spain,  the  town  and  marquisatc  of 
Final,  and  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa  (with  the  exception  of 
any  places  therein  which  might  be  found  to  lie  beyond  the 
Pvrenees);  that  to  satisfy  tne  claims  of  the  emperor,  the 
diichy  of  Milan  should  bo  made  over  to  his  second  son,  tho 
archduke  Charles;  and  (hat,  with  ihcso  exceptions,  tho 
crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the  kingdoms,  islands,  slates,  coun- 
tries. and  places  then  depending  thereon,  should  be  given 
and  assigned  to  the  prince,  cldust  eon  of  tho  elector  of  Bii-  ! 
varia.  In  thU  way  the  share  of  tho  ek^loral  prince,  and 
the  future  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominiom  was  limited  to 
Spam,  the  Netherlands,  and  America.  It  was  intemlcd  ' 
that  this  arrangement,  which  was  made*  with  tho  greatest  j 
privacy,  should  be  kept  a secret  from  the  court  of  Madrid;  ^ 
but  that  court  early  obtained  information  of  it  (probably  ] 
through  tho  French  king);  the  consequence  of  wliich  wa.s 
that  (lihnrleB,  in  the  indignation  and  unwonted  vigour  to 
which  he  was  roused,  made  a will,  naming  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  his  universal  lieir.  Only  a few  weeks 
after  this,  in  February,  1699,  ibe  electoral  prince  died,  in 
his  eighth  year — poisoned,  as  his  father  di<l  not  hcitilale  to 
as.<«crt,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  grandfather,  the  em- 
ricror.  On  this  was  arranged  end  concluded  the  Second 
Wrtition  Treaty,  between  the  same  three,  or  rather  two, 
power*  which  had  been  parties  to  the  first,  for  William  re- 
presented both  England  and  the  Stalos-General  of  Holland, 
by  this  compact,  winch  was  Aigned  at  London,  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  17oO,  the  crown  of  Spam,  with  tho  territories  for- 
merly allotted  to  (lie  •Iccioral  prince  of  Bavaria,  was  as- 
•igued  to  tho  archduke  Charles  of  Austria;  and  thedaupbiu 


was  to  l^ro  the  same  share  as  before,  with  tlm  addition  of 
the  duchies  of  Lorraine  ami  Bar,  which  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  to  l>o  obliged  to  quit  and  e.xchange  for  tho  duchy 
of  Milan.  In  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid  howevur 
Louis  XIV.  had  cuiiscntod  to  substitute  for  the  daupliin  and 
his  heirs,  tlie  second  son  of  (hat  prince.  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou,  if  he  could  secure  for  him  and  his  descendants  the 
entire  Spanish  succcfisiun.  At  last,  on  the  2nd  of  Octol>er, 
(his  same  year,  the  feeble  and  loiig-wuvering  Charles  was 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  a will  to  that  effect.  Ho  died  on  the 
3td  of  Novcmtier  following.  The  duke  of  Anjou  wus  im- 
mediately declared  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V. ; and  thu  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  of  Austria,  or,  as  he  railed  hiin&elf, 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  occasional  the  general  war  whirh 
was  only  terminated  by  the  pcaco  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

PARTNERSHIP  may  be  defined  to  be  a contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  j>ersons  for  joining  together  their 
money,  goods,  labour,  ond  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  upon 
an  agreement  that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  divide<l  between 
them  : and  its  object  must  be  some  legal  trade  or  transaction. 
The  Eiigluh  law  of  partnership  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon law,  the  so-called  law  of  merchants,  ami  the  Roman 
law,  By  the  common  law  a partner  has  no  power  (o  bind 
his  co-partncr  by  deed.  By  the  law  of  merchants  ho  has 
power  to  hind  his  co-partner  by  a bill  of  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  survivorship  in  (he  partnership  stock.  From 
the  Roman  law  is  derived  the  principle  that  a partnership  is 
terininale<l  by  the  death  of  a partner.  (Gaius,  iii.  155.) 

If  the  judges  have  any  doubt  about  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, they  may  send  to  them  to  know  their  custom,  os 
they  may  send  fur  (he  civilians  to  know  tbeir  law:  but  the 
judges  only  rcci^nisu  those  customs  of  merchants  that  are 
general,  not  those  that  are  particular  usages. 

Wo  shall  first  speak  of  piivate  unincorporated  parlnor- 
(thips,  to  constituto  which  no  writing  is  necessary.  Tho 
acts  of  (ho  parlies,  when  there  is  no  partnership  contract  in 
writing,  are  the  evidence  of  the  contract.  Partner.*!  may  be 
either  ostensible,  muninal,  or  dormant.  Ho  whose  namo 
appears  to  tho  world  as  a partner  is  an  ostensible  partner. 
An  ostensible  partner  may  ur  may  not  have  an  interest  in 
tho  concern  ; if  he  has  no  interest  in  the  concern,  but  allows 
his  namo  to  up]>ear  as  one  of  tho  firm,  hu  is  a nominal 
partner;  if  his  namo  and  transactions  as  a partner  aro 
purposely  concealed  from  the  world,  be  isa  dormant  partner. 
But  if  his  name  and  transaciijns  are  actually  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  is  more  properly  termed  a secret  partner. 
Generally  S)>cAking,  any  number  of  persons  may  be  part- 
ners. but  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  aro  noticed  under 
the  head  of  ‘ Particular  Farlncrsiiips.’ 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  and  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability may  be  a partner.  An  infant  may  enter  into  this,  as 
into  any  other  trading  contract  which  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  Ills  advQiitogc.  It  may  huwuvcr  be  avoided  by  him  on 
coming  of  age,  though  tho  person  with  whom  he  contracts 
will  be  bound.  An  alien  friend  luay  be  a trader  and  sue  in 
personal  actions,  and  may  therefore  be  a partner.  But  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  in  a foreign  country  at  warwith  England, 
or  an  alien  enemy,  cannot  be  a partner  with  a person  m tliLv 
country  ; at  leu-'l  herannotsuo  in  this  country  for  a debt  duo 
to  the  firm.  Married  women  arc  legally  iucapacitatod  f'om 
entering  into  the  conlracl  of  partnership ; and  although  thoy 
are  sometimes,  under  positive  covenants,  entitled  to  shares  in 
banking-houses  and  other  mercantile  concerns,  yet  m these 
rases  their  husbands  arc  entitled  to  such  shares,  and  bcctimo 
partners.  If  parties  share  in  tho  profit  and  loss,  ihey  arc  part- 
ners, although  one  may  bring  into  the  trade  money,  another 
goods,  and  a third  labour  and  skill,  which  was  also  the  rule 
of  (he  Roman  law  (Gaius,  iii.  149);  and  where  one  party  is 
sole  owner  of  goods  and  another  sole  disposer  or  manager 
of  them,  if  they  share  the  profits,  they  are  partners  in  those 
profits.  Every  man  who  ba»  a shareof  tbcpmfits  of  a trade 
must  also  bear  his  share  of  the  loss ; fur  a right  to  a share 
of  the  profit  legally  implies  a liability  to  boar  a share  of  the 
loss.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  partnership  contract 
that  every  party  should  undertake  to  sliaie  tho  loss,  forono 
may  stipulate  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  loss,  and  such 
stipulation  wiill  hold  good  as  between  himself  and  his  co- 
contractors, which  was  also  the  rule  of  tho  Roman  law, 
though  he  will  still  be  liable  to  all  those  who  liavo  dealt  with 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a membur.  Persona  who  jointly 
purchase  goods  aro  not  iiartners,  unless  they  are  jointly  con- 
cerned in  the  profit  or  tlic  produce  arising  from  the  ulo  ot 
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tbem.  It  IS  not  necessary  that  the  divisren  of  profit  and 
lost  RinonK  partners  should  boeaual:  it  is  suftieiont  that 
the  parlies  share  tlie  profits,  in  orner  to  render  them  part- 
ners. If  they  share  the  profits,  they  are  by  consequence 
bound  to  share  the  losses.  But  to  constitute  a man  a 
partner  on  the  ground  of  sharing  profits,  he  must  hare 
an  interest  in  the  profits,  as  a principal  in  the  firm  ; 
if  he  only  reoeivo  a portion  of  the  profits,  by  way  of  pay- 
ment for  his  labour,  trouble,  or  skill  as  a servant  or 
agent  of  the  concern,  he  is  not  a partner.  Factors  and 
brokers  who  rencive  a commission  out  of  the  profits  of 
goods  sold  by  them  are  not  on  that  account  partners  with 
their  principals ; nor  arc  persons  who  receive  a certain  share 
of  the  profiiB  of  an  adventure,  as  payment  in  lieu  of  wages 
for  acting  as  servants,  partners  in  the  adventure ; nor  even 
arc  ]wrtiuns  who  receive  wages  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking  considered  a.s  partners.  If  a person 
lend  money  to  a firm,  and  receives  an  annuity  or  interest, 
certain  as  to  amount  and  duration,  he  is  not  a |>artncr  : but 
if  he  were  to  receive  an  annuity  in  Ii<m  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  and  determinable  on  the  event  of  llie  trade  ceas- 
sing,  it  seems  that  he  would  be  considered  as  a partner 
with  the  grantor  of  the  annuity;  or  if  he  received  an  an- 
nuity varying  in  amount  wiili  the  profits,  he  would  be 
clearly  a partner  in  the  concern. 

The  contract  of  partnership  must  be  formed  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  some  lawful  trade,  husitiess,  or  adventure.  If  tlie 
subject  of  tho  contract  bo  illegal,  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship founded  upon  it,  so  as  to  give  the  contractors  a remedy 
against  each  other,  or  against  third  persons,  at  law  or  in 
equity;  and  if  there  lie  an  illegal  contract  of  partnership 
which  is  not  executed,  but  executory  only,  none  who  arc 
parties  to  it  can  by  action  or  suit  recover  the  money  advanced 
lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  partnership.  A contract 
originally  entered  into  fur  tire  pur|Hise  of  evading  the  usury 
laws,  and  not  bond  Jlde  with  the  view  of  {wrlnersliip,  cannot 
bo  sup|wrted  os  a legal  contract:  nor  can  a partnership 
between  attorneys,  where  one  of  them  is  not  duly  qualifica, 
be  sustained.  A partnersbip  fur  importing  prohibited 
giN>dfl.  or  making  time  bargains  in  the  funds,  would  be  held 
illegal  and  invalid,  nut  less  than  a partnership  for  keeping 
a disorderly  house,  or  robbing  on  tho  highway,  or  for  acting 
plays  within  such  distance  from  London  as  is  forbidden  by 
statute. 

A person  may  stipulate  not  to  bo  o partner,  but  if  ho 
shares  the  profit  with  those  with  whom  he  stipulates,  he 
becomes  a partner  to  far  as  relates  to  his  liability  to  a third 
parly.  And  if  jiersons  be  known  (o  share  the  profits  of  a trade, 
It  U presumed  that  they  are  partners,  and  as  such,  liable  to 
all  w ho  deal  with  the  firm,  whatever  bo  the  private  agreement 
among  themselves.  But  they  may  repel  the  presumption  of 
partnership  by  showing  that  the  legal  relation  of  partnership 
among  themselves  does  not  exist.  If  a person  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  a business,  or  in  any  oilier  way  consent 
to  appear  as  a partner,  he  will  be  so  considered  with  res|H>ct 
(u  other  )>ertons,  whatever  may  be  his  agreement  with 
the  firm;  and  ho  will  be  equally  responsible  to  third 
parties  w ith  the  oilier  partners,  although  be  may  not  receive 
or  he  entitled  to  receive  any  of  tho  profits.  The  ground  of 
this  rule  of  law  is  clear  and  reasonable:  a person  must  bo 
considered  bound  by  a contract,  if  he  act  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  other  contracting  psrtios  believe  that  ho  is  a parly 
to  the  conlract ; and  such  is  the  case  with  a man  who  allows 
hia  name  to  appear  as  a member  of  a firm,  as  to  all  contracts 
and  dualiiigs  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  tho  busi- 
ness of  the  firm. 

A partnership  at  will  is  one  which  continues  at  long  oa 
tho  parties  live  and  arc  able  and  willing  to  continue  it:  a 
|vartnortl)ip  for  a Hxo<l  term  ooiiitnuee  fur  tlie  term  if  tbe 
parlies  live  and  are  of  legal  capacity  to  continue  it.  A part- 
nership at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  expressed 
will  of  any  member  of  it,  a rule  which  is  dorivcil  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  which  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  liie  partnership  contract.  In  such  case  the 
partnership  is  dissolved  immediately  upon  notice  given 
by  any  of  the  partners.  The  effccl  of  such  ditaolulion 
is  to  stop  ill  new  partnership  dealings  or  contracts;  but 
the  partnership  still  continues  for  tho  purpose  of  com- 
pleting all  contracts  already  made,  and  all  dealings  or 
uiiduriakings  already  commenced.  Ou  such  dissolution, 
any  partner  is  entitled  tu  have  the  whole  portncraliip 
•took,  and  the  interest  in  tho  nremi»eson  wbicli  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  ont  coDTerlea  mta  uooeyi  and  to  re* 


ceive  his  share  of  the  produce.  In  all  rases,  by  the 
natural  death  of  a pafiner,  the  partnership  U dissolved, 
a rule  also  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  as  alrcany  stated  : 
it  is  also  dbaulved  by  a partnur'scivil  death, as  his  outlawry, 
or  attainder  for  treason  or  felony ; for  on  outlaw,  being  dcuil 
in  law,  incapable  of  entering  into  any  contract,  bringing  any 
suit,  or  holding  any  property,  a partnership  in  which  he  is 
engaged  is  therefore  dissolved;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown ; for  as  the  king 
never  becomes  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  common  wiih  the 
other  partner,  the  crown  takes  the  whole;  but  this  right 
is  seldom  enforced  against  creditors  or  innocent  partners. 
A marriage  of  a feroo-sole  trader  is  also  a dissolution  of  a 
partnership  at  will.  A partnership  for  a term  may  be  dis- 
solved before  its  expiration  by  the  mutual  cuiiaoiit  of  tliu 
parties,  by  the  decree  of  a court  of  equity,  or  bf  the  bank- 
ruptcy. outlawry,  or  felony  of  any  of  the  partners.  A court 
of  equity  will  in  some  cases  dissolve  a partiier»hip  on  tho 
ground  of  incurable  insanity  in  one  of  ttie  partnership.  A 
partner  may  agree  that  upon  his  death  the  business  may  be 
carried  on  beyond  tbe  legal  period  of  dissolution  in  the 
hands  of  his  children  or  other  third  parties,  but  this  is  pro- 
perly an  agreement  for  a now  partnership.  Partners  cannot 
bo  relieved  from  future  liubilities  to  tfiird  parlies  without 
notice  to  them  and  tu  the  world  in  general  that  the  part- 
iiership  has  ceased ; but  in  tho  case  of  a dormant  partner,  if 
none  of  (he  creditors  know  that  he  is  a partner,  no  notice  of 
his  retiremontfrom  the  firm  is  necessary  ; and  if  it  be  known 
to  some,  notice  to  such  only  will  be  sutficient.  On  (be 
death  of  a partner,  notice  of  the  dissolution  to  third  parties 
is  unnecessary. 

Partners  arc  joint  tenants  in  the  stuck  and  all  efTccta; 
yet  thero  is  no  survivorship  tu  equily,  or,  as  it  hat  been  said, 
at  law,  in  such  port  of  the  stock  as  is  moveable.  Upon  tho 
decease  of  a partner,  his  personal  representatives  become 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  moveable  slock  and  efieets,  and 
they  thereupon  become  in  equity,  and,  as  it  has  been  said, 
at  law,  tenants  in  common  with  the  surviving  partners. 
If.  as  is  generally  the  caie  in  tho  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  o partnership,  lliey  are  conveyed  to 
the  partners  as  tenants  in  common,  and  one  of  the  part- 
ners should  die  intestate,  the  legal  estate  in  his  share 
will  descend  to  his  heir,  who  will  be  tenant  in  common 
with  the  Ollier  partners.  If  the  lands  were  conveyed 
to  them  as  joint  tenants,  there  will  1>«  no  survivorship 
in  equitv;  and  it  becomes  then  a (luestion  whether,  upon 
thedcath  of  a joint  trader,  wlio,  wiiu  his  partners,  has  so 
purchased  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade,  his  share  will 
descend  for  the  benefit  oi  bU  huir  or  his  next  uf  kin  ; and  the 
butter  opinion  seems  to  bo,  allliougb  the  point  has  never 
been  deluded,  that  although  tbe  legal  estate  in  ft'cohol<l 
property  purcha.sed  by  partners  fur  the  purfKises  uf  their 
trade  will  go  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dcuent,  yet  the 
e<|uiiable  interest  will  bo  held  to  bo  part  of  the  partnur- 
ship  stock,  and  distributable  as  personal  estate.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  tu  observe,  that  upon  (be  purchase  of 
lands,  they  may  be  expressly  conveyed  so  an  to  be  always 
bold  as  real  estate,  ana  descend  to  tho  heirs  of  the  several 
partners. 

It  suniotimes  happens  that  one  person  suppHcs  goods 
for  an  adventure,  and  another  only  hia  time,  trouble, 
and  credit ; yet  if  in  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
there  are  words  which  imply  a joint  undertaking,  those 
words  are  evidence  of  an  intention  to  share  jointly  the 
goods  and  also  tho  profits  of  them. 

There  is  an  implied  obligation,  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulation,  among  partners  to  use  the  properly  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  them:  and  any  fraud  on  the  part  of 
one  partner,  either  by  misapplication  of  tho  partnership 
fund  or  in  any  othor  way,  it  a matter  of  whicu  a court  of 
equily  will  take  cognisance.  No  partner  has  a right  tu 
engage  in  any  business  or  speculstiun  wkieh  must  neces- 
sarily deprive  the  {lartiicrahiu  of  his  time,  skill,  and  labour, 
because  it  is  tbe  duty  of  each  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  firm.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  partner  to  keep 
precise  accounts,  and  to  have  them  always  ready  for  the  in- 
spoctiuu  of  bis  co-purtner.  Kach  partner  is  liable  to  the 
performance  of  all  contracts  of  his  co-partncrs.  in  the  samo 
manner  as  if  entered  into  personally  by  himself,  providvcl 
they  relate  to  matters  which  are  withm  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  partnership.  If  the  parties  to  the  oontract 
of  partnership  do  nut  regulate  it  by  express  stipulation 
amongst  tbemielves,  the  contiaet,  witb  iu  duties  and  ubli 
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l!ationt,  will  bo  implied  and  onforcetl  b)'  the  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  pcraans  in  such  relative  situations ; and  where 
contract  does  not  reach  all  the  duties  and  obligations, 
such  omissions  will  bo  supplied  by  the  same  rules  of  law. 
Though  partners  may  have  entered  into  a writion  agreement 
which  sjHJciflcs  the  terms  on  which  the  joint  concern  is  to 
be  carried  on,  yot,  if  there  be  such  a course  of  dealing  as 
leads  to  tlie  cunciusion  that  they  have  agreed  lu  change  the 
terms  of  the  original  written  agreement,  they  will  bo  oon- 
siilcrcd  to  havo  done  so.  For  instance,  if  the  agreement 
be  that  no  pariimr  shall  draw  or  accept  a bill  of  exchange 
in  his  own  name,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  others, 
)et,  if  they  afiorwanU  adopt  a practice  of  permitting  ono 
of  them  to  draw  or  accept  bills  without  the  concurrence 
uf  the  others,  it  will  bo  hold  that  they  have  so  far 
varied  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement.  The  transac- 
tions of  partners  are  always  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  de- 
termine between  them,  even  against  the  written  articles, 
wbat  clauses  in  those  articles  will  not  bind  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  all  tliu  varieties  of  stipulation  which  are 
introduced  into  partncnliip  articloa;  it  will  be  sulficient  to 
repeat  that  within  the  limits  before  laid  down,  the  parties 
nay  enter  into  such  stipulations  as  they  please. 

One  partner  may  maintain  an  action  of  covenant  against 
Ills  co-partner,  whether  the  covonc.nt  bo  for  the  payment  of 
TDonoy  or  the  performance  of  any  act  for  commencing  or 
cstsblishine  the  partnership,  or  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  articles  after  the  partnership  has  commenced;  and 
if  adequate  compensation  for  the  breach  cannot  be  bad  at 
law,  a court  of  equity  will  enforce  a s)>eciAc  performance  of 
the  covenant  itself.  Courts  of  law  do  not  allow  actions  of : 
debt  by  one  partner  against  another  for  money  due  upon 
umplo  contract,  as  for  money  laid  out  by  ono  ]mrtnor  for 
the  purposes  of  the  partnership.  The  partner  who  is 
aggrieved  must  therefore  enforce  his  remc<ly  by  action  of 
account,  or  by  an  application  to  a court  of  equity,  by  filing 
a bill  for  an  account  and  a dissolution  uf  the  partnership. 
A partner  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  debt  against  his 
co-parlner  for  work  otid  labour  performed,  or  money  ex- 
pended on  account  of  the  partnership;  if  therofuro  he  has 
a claim  upon  his  co-parlner  for  a sum  of  money  due  on 
account  of  the  partnership,  but  not  constituting  the  balance 
of  a separate  account,  or  a general  balance  of  all  accounts, 
bis  only  mode  of  recovering  the  amount  is  by  an  action  of 
account,  or  by  a bill  in  a court  of  equity  praying  fur  an  ac- 
count, and  usually  also  for  a dissolution.  If  it  turn  out 
that  an  undertaking  is  impracticable,  as  if  a machine,  fur 
the  working  of  which  the  partnership  was  entered  into,  will  . 
not  answer  the  purposes  intended,  and  so  iho  object  of  tlio 
parties  it  frustrated,  or  if  either  party  commit  fraud,  or  gross 
acts  of  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  admimstruiiun  of  the 
partnership,  the  party  aggrieved  has  a right  to  a dissolution, 
and  the  same  will  be  decreed  in  equity.  A parinor  is  also 
entitled  to  an  account  of  the  ^lartnership  assets  against  his 
co-partner,  but  it  was  formerly  held  that  ho  could  nnt  havo 
it  pending  tho  partnership.  If  therefore  he  flleil  his  bill 
for  an  account,  it  was  also  necessary  to  pray  fur  a dis- 
suluiion.  It  is  now  considered  that  a partner  may  have 
such  an  account  on  staling  a proper  case,  without  asking 
for  a diss^ulutiun ; but,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  a partner  Ales  a bill  for  an  account  of  partnership 
dealings,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  it  will  be  his  interest 
not  to  pray  fur  a dissolution  of  tho  partnership.  Where 
one  partner  has  committed  such  breaclies  ot  duty  as 
Would  Warrant  a decree  for  a dissolution,  a court  of  equity 
Will  interfere  smnmarily  by  injunction  : as  where  one  part- 
ner has  involved  the  partnership  in  debt,  or  has  himself  be- 
come insolvent,  the  court  will  lestraiii  him  ftom  drawing, 
accepting,  or  indorsing  bills  in  tho  name  of  tho  Arm,  from 
receiving  tho  partnership  debts,  and  from  cuntiiiuiiig  to 
carry  on  the  business  by  entering  into  new  contracts.  It 
Will  also  restrain  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against 
his  eo-partner  on  a separate  and  private  account,  upon  pay- 
ment bv  the  latter  of  tlio  mofiey  into  court.  So  it  will  re- 
strain the  application  of  the  partnership  property  to  a use 
not  warranteu  by  the  articles;  or  an  execution  against  the 
partnership  property  for  the  separate  debt  of  ono  partner. 
A court  of  equity  will  appoint  a receiver  whore  one  partner 
excludes  another  from  taking  such  part  in  the  concern  as  he 
at  entitled  to  take,  and  will  do  this  even  wiili  a view  to  the 
coiittnuatiun  of  the  co-partnership,  if  it  is  for  the  beneAtofthe 
complaining  partner,  although  such  a step  is  usually  taken 
With  a view  to  a dissolution  and  winding  up  of  the  parlner- 


ship  affairs.  Whether  the  party  applying  for  a receiver 
wish  a continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  ho 
must  make  out  such  a case  to  induce  tho  court  to  intoi  fere, 
as  would  authorise  a decree  for  a dissolution. 

Generally  speaking,  one  partner  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  the  Ann  by  contracts  relating  to  the  partnership, 
and  he  can  do  this  by  mere  verbal  or  written  agreements, 
or  by  negotiable  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  and 
proniUsory  notes.  One  partner  may  pledge  tho  crc^lil  of  the 
Arm  to  anv  am<iunt ; but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  A iSormant  iiartncr  is  in  nil  eases  liablo  for  the  con- 
tracts of  the  Arm  during  the  time  that  he  is  actually  a part- 
ner; and  a nominal  partner  U in  the  same  manner  liable 
during  tho  time  that  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as 
a partner.  Partners  can  make  no  arrangements  among 
themselves  wljich  will  limit  or  prevent  their  ordinary  ro- 
snonsibilities  to  third  parlies.  The  power  of  ono  partner, 
above  alluded  to,  to  bind  his  co-pnrtner,  is  implied  in  law, 
no  express  authority  from  the  latter  being  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  in  the  case  uf  bills  of  exchange,  it  exists 
by  custom  which  has  been  judicially  rocogn^d.  One 
partner  may  give  a guarantee  for  himself  and  his  partners, 
and  tho  Arm  w ill  be  bound  by  it,  if  it  be  made  in  a matter 
relating  to  tho  partnership.  The  act  and  assurance  of  one 

Sartner,  made  with  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the 
rm,  will  bind  all  the  partners.  A partner  will  also  be 
liable  in  respect  of  a fraud  committed  by  his  co-partner,  if 
committeri  in  the  capacity  uf  partner,  in  contracts  relating  to 
the  co-partnership,  made  with  innocent  third  persons. 
Tlius,  if  a partner  purchase  goods  such  as  are  usea  in  tho 
business,  and  fraudulently  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  the 
innocent  partner,  provideil  there  be  no  collusion  between  the 
seller  and  tho  buyer,  is  liable  for  the  price  of  the  articles. 
But  partners  are  nut  liable  for  the  wrongs  of  each  other, 
excepting  where  one  partner  acts  as  the  servant  of  the  rei>t, 
in  which  case  the  whole  of  tlie  partners  are  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  any  wrong  he  may  do ; and  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  altogether,  or  one  may  bo  sued  alone  fur  the 
whole  of  the  damage  done.  One  partner  lias  no  implied 
authority  to  bind  hiS  co-partner  by  deed,  yet  if  he  execute 
a deed  on  behalf  of  the  Arm,  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  consent  ofhis  co-partners,  it  will  bind  tho  Arm.  It  seems 
that  a release  by  one  of  soveral  nartners  to  a debtor  of  the 
Arm  binds  the  Arm  ; but  if  such  release  be  fraudulent,  it  will 
be  set  aside  by  a court  of  equity ; and  even  a court  of  law  will 
interfere  lu  prevent  a fraudulent  release  from  being  pleaded. 

Where  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  partnership 
for  its  commencement,  tho  liabilities  of  the  Arm  will  com- 
mence from  tho  date  of  the  deed  ; but  in  adventures,  unless 
tho  parties  have  previously  held  tliem^olves  out  as  partnors, 
(he  liabilities  commence  from  the  time  Axed  by  the  contract. 
An  in-cominj^ partner  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  betbro 
he  joinc<l  the  Arm,  but  if  he  pay  any  of  the  old  di-bts  or  interest 
U(H>n  them,  or  docs  other  special  ads,  he  may  render  him- 
self liable  in  equity.  'In  an  adventure  an  in-enming  part- 
ner is  nut  liablo  fur  the  price  uf  the  goods.  When  an  in- 
fant partner  comes  of  age,  and  docs  not  disaffirm  the  part- 
nership, if  he  wish  to  avoid  being  liable  fur  the  future 
debts,  ho  roust  give  tho  creditors  noiico  of  his  di^nfflrm- 
aiicu:  but  fur  the  past  coiitracls  he  cannot  be  sued  unless 
ho  promise  to  pay,  or  his  ratiAcation  of  the  debts  contracted 
in  infancy  be  umdo  in  writing.  On  the  retirement  of  an 
ostensible  partner,  notice  of  his  retirement  must  be  given, 
or  he  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  tho  continuing  Arm 
for  subsoquunt  contracts  made  by  them,  and  such  notice  is 
usually  given  in  the  Gazette;  but  notice  in  the  Gazelle 
will  not  bind  creditors  wlio  arc  not  show  n to  have  seen  tho 
notice.  Third  persons  have  a claim  against  a tlormant 
partner  for  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Arm  while  h^ 
was  a partner.  This  claim  is  founded  on  such  dormant 
partner  being  actually  a ]>artncr ; and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary, on  the  dissolution  of  a partnership  between 
an  ostensible  and  a dunnant  partner,  to  give  notice  of  tho 
dissolution  to  the  creditors,  in  order  to  prnteet  tho  latter  ftom 
subsequent  contracts ; for  when  the  dormant  partner  has 
ceased  to bea  psrtncr,hu  is  relieved  from  all  fuluru liability. 

It  is  collected  from  the  majority  of  cased  tliat  a partner- 
ship contract  is  joint  (not  joint  and  several)  both  at  law  and 
in  equity.  Upon  tho  death  of  a partner  thcivfoie  the  legal 
remedy  against  him  in  ros|>ect  to  the  joint  coniract  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  creditor  can  rosiniain  an  octiun  against 
the  surviving  partners  only.  But  the  rule  of  equity  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  partoars  with  respect  to  third  parties  was  consi- 
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(lorcd  lo  be  that  the  joint  debts  should  bo  satisfied  out  of  j 
tlie  joint  <*stQte;  if  that  were  jnsufHcivnt,  then  subject, 
to  the  cla.ms  of  their  separate  creditors  out  of  their  so-  i 
parato  estaies  proportionally;  and  if  any  of  them  were  | 
insulvcnt,  then  out  of  the  remaining  Kcpavate  estates  propor- 
lioimlly.  But  the  case  of  Dexayttet  v.  Sobte  (I  Mcr, 
since  affirmed  on  appeal  by  Lord  Brougham  {‘2  R.  & M.  4!>5>, 
has  established  ihu  principle  that  a partnership  contract  is 
several  as  well  as  joint ; and  that  a partnership  creditor  may 
havo  recourse  for  full  payment  lo  the  estate  of  a deceased  \ 
partuor.  And  the  same  judge  (Sir  W.  Grant)  who  decided 
that  case,  declared  that  a partnership  debt  has  been  treated 
in  equity  ns  the  several  debt  of  each  partner,  (hough  at  law 
it  is  only  the  joint  debt  of  all.  By  ihU  decision  ii  appears 
that  a joint  creditor  on  the  death  of  one  partner  obtains  a 
tnuro  advantageous  remedy  against  his  estati^lban  he  would 
have  had  against  his  separate  estate  if  living.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  wmether  this  point  can  be  considered  as  finally 
setilcil. 

It  has  been  before  said  that  notice  of  the  decease  of  a 
partner  to  the  creditors  of  thu  firm  is  not  necessary  to  free 
his  estate  from  future  liability  ; but  it  is  otherwise  if  one  of 
the  Biirvifing  parlncrs  be  executor  of  the  deceased.  A de* 
ceased  partner  sometimes  directs  his  executors  to  continue 
the  trade ; in  (hat  case  his  estate  wdl  be  liable  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  directs  his  assets  to  bo  employed.  If  the 
executor  exceed  that  limit,  he  becomes  personally  respon- 
sible. 

In  actions  by  partners,  all  the  partners  may,  and  oil 
(istensiblo  partners  must,  join  ns  plaintiffs,  unless  the  con- 
tract upon  which  the  action  is  brought  be  in  writing  under 
seal,  when  only  those  partners  who  are  included  can  sue 
thereon.  But  if  a contract  not  under  seal  be  made  by 
some,  for  the  beneHl  of  themselves  and  others,  those 
for  whose  bencRt  it  is  made,  os  well  as  those  whose 
names  api>car  on  the  contract,  may  sue.  Parties  to  a 
legal  partnership  cannot  recover  upon  an  illegal  contract, 
although  its  illegality,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  were 
only  known  to  one  of  thu  members  of  the  firm.  Persons 
who  may  legally  be  i^rlncrs  in  foreign  countries,  as  hus- 
band and  wifu,  eannot  sue  here  as  partners,  for  by  the  law  of 
England  husband  and  wife  are  not  permitted  to  sue  as 
partners.  On  iho  other  hand,  partners  trading  abroad  in 
such  a manner  os  to  make  a partnership  here,  may  sue  o.s 
partiicrs  for  consignments  sent  to  this  country,  though  they 
cannot  sue  as  partners  at  the  place  of  trading  by  reason  of 
the  particular  law  of  that  place.  The  construction  of  con- 
tracts is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  They 
are  made;  but  remedies  must  be  pursued  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  the  Uw  of  the  country  whose  tribunals  are 
iippealed  to.  The  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
was  made  can  only  have  a refcreoce  to  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  If  partners  have 
occasion  to  prefer  an  indictment  relating  to  the  partner- 
ship property,  such  property  may  be  slated  in  the  indictment 
as  belonging  to  one  of  them  by  name,  ond  to  another 
or  others,  as  tho  case  may  be.  But  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  all  the  partners,  yet  where  there  are 
other  partners,  that  fact  should  appear  in  the  indictment, 
or  tho  prisoner  must  bo  acquitted. 

A whole  firm  may  become  bankrupt,  or  some  or  one  only 
of  the  partners  may  become  so,  whilst  the  remaining  mem- 
bers may  be  sulv  out  : but  those  only  of  tho  partners  who  have 
committed  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupts; 
and  to  constitute  two  or  m.oro  bankrupts  under  a single  fist, 
there  must  be  evidence  of  joint  trading.  Upon  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  whole  of  the  bankrupt’s  property  vests  absolutely 
in  the  assignees,  who  liavu  the  same  remedy  by  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and  for  the  redress 
of  all  civil  injuries  with  respect  to  the  property  passing  to  tiiem 
under  the  fiat,  as  the  bankrupt  would  have  bad  if  no  fiat  had 
issued.  Accordingly,  when  the  bankruptcy  is  separate,  tho 
solvent  partners  join  with  the  n.sdgnees  in  an  action  for  tho 
recovery  of  the  joint  debts.  On  tho  bankruptcy  of  one 
partner,  the  solvent  partners  become  tenants  iti  common 
with  the  assignees  ofall  the  partnership  effects.  Upon  (ho 
bankruptcy  of  one  partner,  under  a sepuralo  fiat  issued 
against  him.  Ins  assignees  lake  all  his  separate  propertyand 
all  hi;>  interest  in  the  joint  property ; and  if  a jo.nt  fiat'iHsuo 
against  all,  the  U!>signces  lake  all  the  joint  properly,  ami  all 
the  separate  properly  of  each  individual  partner.  Joint 
estate  is  that  in  w liich  tho  partner's  arc  jointly  interested  fur 
the  purposes  of  thu  partnership  at  the  lime  of  the  bank,  { 


ruptcy.  Separate  estate  is  that  in  which  the  partners  arc 
each  separately  interchicd  at  that  timo.  .loint  debts  are  those 
for  which  an  aciion,  if  brought,  must  be  brought  against  all 
the  partners  ronsliluting  tliu  firm ; in  all  cases  therefore 
when  a partner  becomes  liable  fur  a debt  contiacicd  by  bia 
copartners,  a joint  debt  is  created,  and  the  creditor  is  a joint 
creditor  of  the  firm.  Separate  debts  are  those  for  which 
the  creditor  can  have  his  remedy  at  law  against  that  partner 
only  who  contracted  them. 

Particular  JiAnt-Slock  Companicc,  Bankt, 

Mines,  and  Shiys. 

Joint-stock  companies  arc  such  companies  as  are  unin> 
corporated,  and  which  trade  upon  ajoint  stock.  All  trading 
associations,  however  numerous,  and  although  unsupported 
by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  are  legal,  provided  tliuir  pur- 
poses bo  legal,  and  provided  they  do  not  attempt  to  exor- 
cise the  privileges  of  a corporation,  such  as  the  power  of 
making  their  shares  transfurrablo  at  the  will  of  the  bolder. 
If  a man  execute  the  deed  of  solilement  of  a company  or 
association  of  individuals,  or  if  by  his  letters  or  admissiuna 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  really  a partner  according  to 
the  terms  of  that  deed  ; or  if  hobo  proved  to  have  done  acts 
of  management ; or  if  he  become  a director,  or  otherwise  hold 
himself  out  to  the  world  as  a partner,  he  is  legally  a partner 
I in  the  company.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  partner- 
ship is  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  setllemenr.  But  the 
signing  of  a prospectus  of  an  intended  company  does  not 
make  a man  liable  to  third  persons. 

Tho  partners  in  joint-stock  companies  are  of  two  classes  : 
one  consists  of  directors,  trustees,  and  others  who  are 
actively  employed  in  conducting  the  concern  ; the  otiicr,  of 
a number  of  nersons  who  take  little  or  no  part  in  its  ma- 
nagement, and  many  of  whom  bocorou  shareholders  for  tho 
sake  only  of  a profitable  investment  of  their  money.  The 
general  conduct  of  tlie  trs'le  falls  upon  the  directors,  while 
the  mure  particular  tratisactiuns  are  usually  managed  by 
paid  agents  who  are  not  sbarchulders.  The  funds  and  other 
property  of  the  company  arc  vested  in  the  trustees.  The 
deed  of  settlement  is  a covenant  made  between  a few  ofthe 
shareholders  chosen  as  trustees  fur  that  purpose,  and  the 
others;  by  which  each  of  the  latter  covenants  with  the 
trustees,  and  each  of  the  truslee>  covenants  with  tbo  rest  of 
j tbo  shareholders,  for  tho  due  perfurmanco  of  a series  of 
I articles  which  arc  siiecifically  set  forth,  and  which  point 
out  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  directors,  and  auditors;  de- 
. fino  their  nowors,  and  all  other  necesaarj'  matters.  In  all 
! matters  wliich  might  have  been  provided  by  the  deed,  but 
' are  not,  the  general  law  of  partnership  prevails.  Unless 
ihcrcfure  there  he  a stipulation  to  the  contrarj',  every  pro- 
; prititor  has  aright  to  have  free  access  at  all  limes  to  the 
I books  of  the  cum]>aiiy, 

I It  fullows  from  the  nature  of  partnerships  that  a partner 
cannot  as.sign  his  interest  so  as  to  make  a stranger  a partner. 

I In  order  therefore  (hat  the  sharcbohlers  of  a trading  com- 
! pany  may  be  able  to  du  this,  there  must  be  a provision  tu  that 
effect  in  the  deed.  But  as  these  shares  cannot  be  legally 
I transferred  at  tbo  solu  will  of  tho  holder,  provisions  must  be 
inserted  in  the  deed  for  giving  due  notice  tu  the  directors  of 
tho  intended  transfer  or  assignment.  If  a party  having 
signed  the  deed  wishes  to  retire  fruiii  (be  roncern.  no  must 
conform ^u  (he  stipulations  of  (ho  deed,  w liich  usually  pro- 
vides that  any  prupriotor  shall  be  pcrinitted  to  retire  upon 
payment  of  a certain  sum  in  resi^ct  of  his  share,  and  upon 
giving  notice  lo  the  directors.  The  legatees  or  next  of  km 
of  a shareholder  become  beneficially  entitled  to  his  interest 
in  tho  company  upon  his  decease,  but  neither  they  nor  his 
executors  or  administrators  will  l^  entitled  to  stand  in  his 
situation  as  a partner,  unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  deed 
of  settlement. 

The  private  property,  to  its  full  extent,  of  every  member 
of  an  unincorporated  trading  company  is  liable  fur  the  whole 
debts  of  the  comytany.  The  most  important  object  to  be 
^ined  by  an  act  of  parliament  fur  a juint-stock  cumpanv  is 
by  the  clause  which  enables  it  to  sue  and  be  sued  through 
(he  medium  of  otio  of  its  officers;  without  which  advantage 
tho  difficulties  atleiidant  upon  suits  by  or  again>>l  such  com- 
panies arc  beyond  calculation.  'I'he  Court  of  Chanc«ry 
however  seems  inclined  lo  diminish  the  difficulties,  fur  (in 
Taylor  V.  Salmun,  4 M.  & C.  134)  it  w as  held  lliut  in  a suit 
by  tho  directors  of  a joint-stock  company  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  all  other  Khareholders  lo  havo  thu  benefit  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  an  agent  of  the  company,  it  is 
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nut  neccuarf  that  alt  tho  iharehuhlers  ihoutd  ho  mailo 
parties. 

WuU  respect  to  banks,  in  tltc  several  acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  tlusm  restrictions  are  put  upon  the  nuiuber  of 
partners  in  those  of  a private  naluru,  or,  in  other  worih<,  in 
private  b<tnks:  hut  these  restrictions  have  been  in  a great 
decree  removed.  Formerly  no  move  than  six  persons  could 
carry  on  the  busine&s  of  banking,  but  by  7 George  IV., 
o.  >46,  more  than  six  may  do  so  in  England,  sixty-five  miles 
fiom  London,  provided  they  have  no  house  of  business  or 
e!»tablishment  as  bankers  in  London.  Every  member  of  the 
co-partnership  is  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany: they  must  not  uraw  bills  for  less  than  30/.  upon  any  . 
)M.TSun  living  within  sixty-five  Hides  of  London,  and  they 
iDust  deliver  to  the  slamp-onico  a statement  of  the  names 
and  places  of  ubodu  of  all  tho  members,  and  also  a list  of 
tlieir  oilirers.  Thev  roust  also,  by  their  secretary  or  other 
prujver  olficer,  send  to  the  sinmp-oflice  a statement  of  tho 
change  of  every  ollicer.  and  of  the  names  of  all  who  cease 
(o  be  proprietors  or  become  new  proprietors  during  the 
year.  In  Ireland,  under  the  provisions  of  I and  2 
George  IV.,  c.  7‘2.  private  banks  may  consist  of  more  than 
six  partners,  if  situate  more  than  fifty  Irish  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  restriction  of  tho  number 
of  partners. 

A partnership  in  the  working  of  a mine  is  considered  by 
courts  of  eauity  us  a partnership  in  a trade,  and  therefore 
su^ect  to  the  usual  rules  as  to  partnership. 

The  legal  condition  of  paii-owncrs  of  sliips  is  considered 
under  Ship. 

Thu  chief  rules  of  Roman  law  as  to  partnership  may  be 
collected  from  Guius,  iii,  148-134;  Dig.,  xvii,  tit.  2;  Cicero, 
Pro  Pubiio  Quinlio. 

(Collyer  'On  Partnership.’) 

PARTRIDGE.  [Perdicid.*.] 

PARTRIDGE  \VOOD,  a kind  of  wood  much  esteemed 
for  cabinet-work  on  account  of  its  beautiful  variegated  and 
hatched  appearance,  is  commonly  said  to  bo  furnished  hy 
the  Heisteria  coccinea  of  botanists,  a small  inelegant  tree, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  found  in  Martinique  bv  the  side  of 
torrents;  but  this  appears  to  be  a mistake  which  has  arUon 
out  of  the  name  given  to  Heisteria  in  that  colony.  In  the 
corrupt  French  of  Martinique  it  is  called  Hoiit  Perdrix,  a 
name  which,  as  Jacquni  lelU  us. does  not  signify  partridge- 
trood,  but  Partridge  pea,  bois  being  used  for  pois ; and  the 
naino  is  given  to  tho  plant,  not  because  of  the  variegated 
wood  rcHembiing  a partridge's  wing,  but  because  the  wild 
pigeons  are  fond  of  the  berriei.  Partridge-wood  is  said  by 
Guibourt,  who  does  not  however  give  any  authority  for  the 
BtalemenI,  to  be  really  a product  of  Cayenne,  where  it  forms 
a tree  GO  feet  high,  and  is  called  Boco.  Of  this  plant,  called 
by  Aublct  Bocoa  prnvacemiit.  an  account  will  be  found  in 
that  author's  PUuiteg  de  la  Guiane  Pranfai*e,  Supp..  p.  38, 

t.  391  : but  it  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  botanists,  its  very 
name  being  omitted  even  in  the  roost  complete  botanical 
systems.  Aublct  says  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Caux  : 
and  he  supposes  that  its  bard  heart-wood  would  be  a good 
material  for  the  blocks  or  pulleys  used  in  machinery ; but  ho 
says  nothing  of  its  being  exported  to  Europe. 

PA'RTULA,  a genus  establishetl  by  F^russne  for  a form 
of  the  family  Cnhmarea,  L.am.  {Aurteidacea  of  F6russac). 

Generic  Character.— Animal  elongated,  demtcylintlrical ; 
tentaclet  two,  cylindrical  and  retractile,  ocellated  at  their 
summit.  Ovoviviparous.  Terrestrial. 

oval,  pointed ; spiro  conical,  last  whorl  tumid,  and 
longer  than  the  rest  put  together  ; spiral  whorls  four  to  six. 
Aperture  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  short,  some- 
times toothed  or  furnished  with  elevated  plates;  peristome 
commonly  very  much  reflected,  with  tho  edges  on  the  same 
vertical  plane ; columcllar  side  of  the  aperture  callous  at  its 

ba. se.  Dextral  or  sinutral. 

In  addition  to  the  species  described  by  M.  de  Fossae, 
Broderip  has  described  some  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
and  collected  by  him  in  the  islands  (Polynesia)  Ohealuroa 
and  Iluahcino,  principally  on  the  TV  plant  and  on  bushes. 
{.Zonl.  Proe.,  1832;  ^liiUe^  Synop*ii,  1636.) 

PARUS.  [TiTMOUSf.T 

PARU'TA,  PA'OLO,  sorn  at  Venice,  in  1340,  of  a pa- 
trician family,  studieil  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  after- 
wanls  cniered  on  the  career  of  diplomacy.  In  1362  he 
accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  ooimratulate  Maximilian  II.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  On  hii  return  be  stopped  at  Trento,  wl^re  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1076. 


council  was  then  assembled,  and  whcio  tio  conceived  the 
I plan  of  his  dialogues  on  noUtiral  life,  ‘Della  Perfeziono 
j dellii  Vila  Politiea  Libri  III.,’  in  which  he  introduces  two 
prelates  of  the  council  as  the  interiocutim.  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  he  filled  several  ollU  iai  stations  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  in  (he  year  1392  wjs  sent  ambassador  to 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  at  Rome.  He  was  there  iniiruraontal 
in  persuading  the  pontiff  to  grant  obsolution  to  Henri  IV. 

; of  France,  and  thus  reconciling  the  latter  with  the  church 
'of  Rome.  (Andrea  Jilorosini,  S’/omi  fVne/a,  b.  xv.)  While 
! at  Rome,  he  says,  a change  look  place  in  his  ideas,  w hich 
I bad  till  then  been  turned  towards  ambition  and  worldly  pur- 
suits. He  asked  himself.  ‘ What  am  I doing  in  this  world? 

. what  am  I thinking  of?  and  what  do  1 expect  in  the  ciul?* 
The  process  and  result  of  his  sclf-exaniiiialion,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  (he  whole  of  his  past  conduct,  he  has  given  us 
in  his  ‘Soliloquy,’  published  at  (he  end  of  his  ‘Discorei 
Pohtici,*  which  forms  a useful  moral  treatise. 

Before  ho  went  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  (he  republic,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  the  history 
ofhis  country  from  131.3,  wliorc  his  predecessor  Luigi  Con- 
tarini  had  left  it.  The  ‘Istoria  Vcneziana  dal  1313  al  15.11 
of  Parula  U divided  into  twelve  books.  A distinguished 
Italian  critic,  Apostolo  Zenn,  says  of  this  work,  that  ‘the 
author  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a grave  and  able  historian, 
both  in  respect  to  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  style.’  Paruta  also  wrote  a separate  history 
of  the  eventful  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  in 
the  island  of  Ciprus  in  1370-72,  in  three  bonks.  Tlie  his- 
tories of  Parula  are  not  mere  dry  narratives  of  political 
or  military  events  ; they  are  intermixed  with  inf.maalion 
and  relieciions  concerning  tbe  civil  history  of  the  people, 
and  tho  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  age.  That 
branch  of  political  knowledge  now  known  by  tbe  name  of 
statistics,  was  attuiidod  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in 
any  other  modem  state,  and  Paruta  had  early  applied  hiin- 
.self  to  it. 

Paruta's  'Political  Discourses.’  in  two  books,  are  a scries 
of  disquisilioiiN  upon  the  hiatory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  upon  various  passages  of  modern  history,  and  de- 
serve, for  their  imnartiulily  and  statesmanlike  penetration, 
to  be  put  by  the  sine  of  MacbiavcUi’s  ' Disi-ourses  on  Uvy. 
Montesquieu  is  .said  to  have  availed  himself  of  Paruta’s 
' Discourses’ in  the  composition  of  his  works.  (Coruiani, 
Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  art.  * Parula.*) 

Parula,  after  returning  from  his  embassy  al  Rome,  was 
made  a knight  and  procuralore  of  St.  Maik,  and  sliortly 
after  die»i  at  Venice,  in  1398. 

P.AS  DE  CAL.MS,  a department  in  the  northern  partof 
Franco,  Imunded  on  the  norlh-ea.st  and  east  by  tho  depart- 
ment of  Nord;  on  tbe  north-w’cst  and  west  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (called  by  the  French  Pas  de  Calais,  from  which  the 
department  takes  its  name),  and  the  English  Channel  (or  La 
Manche) ; and  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  Somme. 
The  form  is  irregular,  having  its  greatest  length  from  Cape 
Gris-Nez.  at  its  north-western  extremity,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bapaume.  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  67  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  month  of  the  Aa  to  that 
of  (he  Authic,  nearly  30  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
2338  square  miles,  being  considerably  above  tlie  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  less  than  the 
area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon  (2383  square  miles). 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  633,213;  in  1836,  it  was 
664,634;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9439, and  giving 
nearly  262  inhabitants  to  a square  rode.  In  amount  and 
density  of  population  it  is  very  far  above  the  average  of  France, 
and  is  exce^cd  in  cither  respect  by  very*  few  of  tlie  French 
departments;  it  is  far  superior  to  DeroDshire.  Arras,  the 
chief  town,  is  about  100  miles  north  by  east  of  Paris  in  a 
direct  line,  or  108  miles  through  Scnlis.  Roye,  Peronno, 
and  Bapaume. 

A ridge  of  high  ground  separating  the  streams  which  (low 
into  tho  English  Channel  from  those  which  fall  into  tho 
North  Sea  enters  tho  department  near  its  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  for  some  distance  runs  westward,  keeping  near 
the  southern  border;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  north-west, 
and  terminates  in  the  higheUSsof  CapeGris-Nes,  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  1 ue  department  is  comprehended  in 
the  chalk  district  which  surrounds  tho  Paris  b^in,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Gris-Net,  which  are  composed  of  chalk,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  Dover.  These  cliffs  extend 
for  a few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  headland ; in  some  other 
parts  tbe  coast  is  low,  and  defended  from  the  sea  al  high 
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water  by  a natural  barrier  of  sandy  downs.  The  harbours 
arc  few,  and  none  of  them  {rood,  being  encumbered  with 
sand  or  the  dt'bris  of  the  clilTs.  Boulogne  and  Calais  are 
the  principal.  The  luinerat  treasures  of  the  department 
comprehend  braestono,  sandstone,  potlers’-carlh,  some  va- 
hut  ICS  of  marble,  coat,  and  |>eu(.  There  is  only  uno  coal-piC, 
which  in  1^.14  gave  emplojment  to  165  labourers,  of  whom 
1 18  worked  in  the  pit.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  that 
Tear  was  4461  tons;  in  1S35  the  produce  was  3736  tons. 
There  was.  in  I8J4,  one  tron>work,  coiltainmg  seven  forges 
for  making  wrouglU-iron  ; coal  and  cuko  were  the  fuel  cm* 
ploM'd. 

“i  lie  rivers  and  streams  rise  chiefly  on  the  north-eastern 
slope  of  that  ridge  of  high  land  which  traverses  the  de- 
partment. The  Seiis'^e,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Lys  are 
fii’ders  of  the  Escaut,  or  Schelde.  The  Sens«V  rises  near 
Bapaumo,  and  flows,  north-east  16  miles  to  L'EcIum%  on 
the  Iwnlerof  the  department  of  Nord,  and  then  eastward 
along  the  bur<ler  for  about  six  miles  more.  It  receives  the 
L'ojt'uil  and  the  Ilirondelle.  The  Scarpe  rises  between  St. 
Pol  and  Arras,  and  flows  cast  to  Arms,  just  above  which  it 
re<'eives  the  Gy.  At  Arras  it  becomes  navigable,  anil  flows 
still  paslwutd  past  Vitry  to  Duuay  in  (be  department  of 
Nord.  Its  whole  coun>e  in  the  department  of  Pas  dc  Calais 
may  bo  oatimated  at  ‘iC  mites,  for  more  than  half  of  winch  I 
it  is  navigable.  The  Lys  ri-es  near  Fruges,  and  Huwi,  north- 
east {last  Therouenne  to  Aire,  where  it  is  made  iiavigable,  ! 
and  flows  eastward  into  the  department  of  Nord.  It  after-  I 
Wards  skirts  for  a short  di<<tance  the  boundary  of  (be  two  | 
departments.  The  Naic  und  the  Clarence  unite  and  flow  ' 
into  the  l.\s;  and  the  Lawc,  which  liecotucs  navigable  at  | 
Hethune,  fulls  into  the  same  river.  The  Souchez  flows  into  • 
the  Deule,  a tributary  of  the  i.ys,  belonging  to  the  depart-  | 
immt  of  Nord.  The  Aa  rises  between  Montreuil  and  St.  ! 
Omer,  llows  past  Si.  Outer  to  the  boundary  of  the  depart-  [ 
tnenl,  and  then  along  the  boundary  into  the  sea  at  Grave-  | 
linos.  Its  whole  course  is  about  50  miles:  it  is  navigable 
friitn  St,  Omer.  j 

The  rltcrs  on  the  sontbern  slope  ure  the  Liane,  tlie  i 
Cnnche.  and  the  Aullne,  the  hst  of  which  separates  this  I 
department  from  that  of  Somme.  The  Liane,  which  is  very 
small,  flows  into  thu  harbour  of  Boulogne.  Tim  Canrhe 
ii>es  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Scarpe,  and  hat  a north-  \ 
Westward  course  of  about  44  miles,  past  llesdin,  Montreuil,  | 
anil  Ktaples:  it  is  navigable  from  Montreuil  to  the  sea,  j 
about  S miles.  It  receives  the  Tcrnoism  (which  in  some  ; 
maps  is  als4)  called  Canche)  from  the  ncigh^urhootl  of  St. 
Pol.  The  Authie  n.M;s  just  on  the  border  of  the  denartment, 
and  has  the  first  few  miles  of  its  cour^e  in  that  of  Summe. 
It  then  touches  the  bolder  again,  and  flows  north-west  into 
t!ie  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  above  5(1  miles,  but  no  part  of 
it  is  norigablc. 

The  Calais  and  St.  Omer  canal  extends  from  Calais  to  the 
Aa.  by  the  navigation  of  which  it  communicates  with  St. 
Omer:  it  has  two  short  branches,  the  canals  of  Gtiir.es  and 
of  Atdres.  From  St.  Onu-r  the  line  of  inland  navigation  is 
continued  by  the  Nouf  Fu>*i'  canal  to  Aire;  and  from  Aire 
bv  another  canal  to  La  just  within  the  department 

of  Nord.  P.irt  of  the  Haute  I>eule  navigation  between 
!>ouay  and  Lille  (Nord)  passes  through  this  department 
oa>t  of  Lens.  The  whole  of  the  inland  navigirtion  of  the 
department  is  thus  given  in  the  official  statements  {Slafis- 
iujite  de  la  Frayice) : — 
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Aa  , 

. 19  • 

Cdais  and  St  Omer  canal  . 

18j 

Cancho 

. 

Guine.s  branch  . , 

4 

Lxwe  . 

. 9 

Ardres  ditto  . , . 

3 

Lvs 

. 6J 

Neuf-Fossf*  canal 

6^ 

Scarpe  • 

• 15 

Aire  und  I.a  Bas.>f'o  canal  . 

24 

— 

Haute  Dcule  canal  . 

11 

57 

Total  of  canal  navigation 

G7 

Total  of  river  navigation 

57 

Total  of  inland  navigation  124 
The  detwrlraent  Is  IravcrBcd  by  thirteen  government  roads 
lioyales),  havirtg  an  aggregate  length  of  423  miles, 
viz.  232  miles  in  good  repair  and  131  miles  out  of  repair; 
biicl  bv  forty-four  roads  under  (be  direction  of  tbe  depart- 
meiitul  autborities  {Routet  D>'partmfntaleyi),  having  an  ag- 
gri-gaic  Icngin  of  217  miles,  viz.  Idl  in  goc^  repair,  53  out 
of  lepair,  and  56  unnnLsbed,  Tbe  principal  roads  are  those 
from  Paris  to  Cala^  Dunkerque,  and  Lille.  The  main 


road  from  Paris  to  Calais  enters  the  department  by  a bridge 
over  the  Authie  at  Nampont,  and  passes  by  Montreuil. 
Sumer,  and  Boulogne.  Anollier  and  more  inland  road  tu 
Calais  passes  by  Hesdin,  Fruges,  Fauquemberg.  St.  Omet, 
and  Ardres.  One  rnad  to  Dunkerque  passes  by  St.  Pul, 
Pernos,  Lillcrs,  and  Aire:  and  another  by  Bnpaiime,  Arras, 
B6thune,  and  Lillers,  where  il  joins  the  other  road.  There 
ire  tliree  roads  to  Lille,  one  by  St.  Pol,  Brtliune,  and  La 
Bu'^si'e;  the  second  by  Arras  and  Lens;  and  the  third  and 
principal  one  by  Cauibruy,  which  just  crosses  the  eastern 
exirctnily  of  the  department.  Tliere  are  cross-remds  from 
Montreuil  by  Hesdin,  St.  Pol,  end  Arras  toCambray;  from 
Boulogne  by  St.  Omer,  Aire,  Lillers,  Be'ihuno,  and  I^ens  to 
Douay;  from  Calais  by  Gravebnes  to  DuukcrT|uc;  and 
there  are  roads  from  Arras  to  Beihune,  to  l^ns,  to  Dmiay 
(Nord),  and  to  Doulens  and  Abbeville.  A road  from  Pans 
by  Amiens  to  Cambray  passes  through  Bapaume. 

Tlic  climate  of  the  department  is  ehangcablc;  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  writ  cultivated.  I'hc  farms  are  of 
greater  extent  and  the  agricultural  operations  arc  rarriod 
on  on  a larger  scale  than  is  usual  in  France.  The  area  of  the 
department  is  estimated  at  more  than  L6UO,OdU  acres,  and 
nearly  four-fifths  of  it  are  under  (he  ] lough.  'Ihe  gia<n 
principally  cultivated  U w heat,  the  produce  of  which  :s  more 
than  tliree  times  as  great  as  the  average  produce  of  the 
French  departments:  in  rye  and  tnaslin.  as  well  a.s  in 
barley,  (he  pniduco  Is  considerably  below  the  average,  and 
in  oats  little  more  than  one-lbird  of  the  average.  From  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  wheat  emp,  the  gram  harvest  is 
however,  ws  a whulo,  nearly  double  the  average  of  (he  other 
departments.  Potatoes  arc  cultivated  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent : and  in  tin?  northern  pmrl  of  the  department,  where  llio 
husbandry  is  assimilated  tu  that  of  the  deparime-nt  of  Notd, 
colza.  raj)c.  ami  other  oleaginous  plants  arc  much  grown, 
os  also  bect-rool  for  the  maniifaeturc  of  sugar.  The  refUM!, 
after  the  extraction  of  tbe  sugar,  is  U'^ed  for  sheep  feed,  and 
is  so  valuable  as  to  |mv  for  a large  part  of  labour  of  manu 
factuiing  the  sugar.  ']'ho  meadow  land  comprehends  more 
than  10(1, UOO  aercH,  and  there  are  4U.030  acres  of  hc:itli  nr 
other  ojH*n  pasture-ground.  The  number  of  hor-es  is  nearly 
three  times  the  average  number  id  (he  French  departments 
(ho  excess  is  owing  lu  their  being  cmpluycil  more  e.xtensively 
than  usual  in  the  lalMiurs  of  agriculture.  In  the  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  this  department  has  also  a great  predmni 
nance,  but  in  the  number  of  bulls  and  oxen  it  fulls  very  short. 
On  tlic  whole,  the  number  of  hunted  cattle  is  cunsideral>Iy 
above  (he  average  of  the  departments ; and  the  same  is  (he 
case  with  sheep,  of  which  many  are  merinos,  or  of  the  luiig- 
wnollcd  English  breeds.  Swine  and  poultry  are  abundant 
The  woodlands  occupy  about  lUd.UdO  acres,  but  arc  not  suf 
ficient  to  supply  the  department  with  fuel.  A cmisidcnible 
quantity  of  coal  is  imported  from  the  department  of 
Nord  and  from  Belgium.  Orchards  are  very  general,  and 
occupy  from  45.00U  to  30,000  acre-!.  The  cliiiiale  does  not 
admit  tlio  growth  of  the  vine.  Wine,  imjKnlcd  ftoni  the 
other  departments,  and  beer,  are  the  common  beverugu  of 
tbe  inhabitants. 

Tho  department  is  divided  into  Si.x  arrondissemens,  os 


follows:— 

Arras 

S.E. 

An-n  In 
Si|.  MiW*. 
525 

^palitlion. 

1331.  19;^ 

163.672  163.U32 

B^thuue 

N.E. 

357 

131,349 

131.973 

St.  Omer 

N. 

419 

1U3.(J73 

1U5.020 

St.  Pol 

S. 

437 

30,676 

30,506 

Boulogne 

N.W. 

364 

93,099 

105.465 

Montreuil 

S.W. 

436 

77.346 

73.C58 

253S 

655,215. 

661,654 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a juiitiee 
of  the  peai».  U 43;  the  numlHiruf  emnmunes  903,  viz.  in 
the  artuudissement  of  Arras  211,  of  BL-lhuno  142.  of  St. 
Omer  ]]7,  of  St.  Pul  193,  of  Boulogne  39,  and  of  Mont- 
rvuil  14t. 

In  the  arrondihscroent  of  Arras  are— Arras,  the  capital  of 
the  department  (population  in  1331,  23,419;  in  1636,  23.^8  5 > 
[Arras]  and  Vitry  (population  2276  town,  23 10  wliulc  com- 
mune), on  the  Scarpe;  Bapaume  (population  3U7I  (own. 
3l05  whole  commune),  near  the  souico  of  (lie  Sensee  [Hv- 
facueI;  Oisy  (population  2116  town,  2143  whole  eummunc), 
near  the  HiromloUc;  and  Pas,  near  the  source  of  tho 
Authie.  Peal  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ois^y.  Pas 
baa  oil-pressoa  and  Un-yatda ; some  manufactures  of  cotton 
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jT»rn  and  cotton  rolvet  are  carried  on.  There  are  twelve  fairs 
m the  year.  The  populatiot^  U about  lOOO. 

In  the  arrondissotnent  of  B6jhune  are— B^thune  (popula- 
tion in  G8S9;  in  1636,  6605)  [DaTKitNE],  lloudain, 
and  Vcnfle,  on  or  near  the  I.awe;  I.cus  (population 
2551),  near  the  Souchez  j l!£uiti-Li>^tard  (population  3006), 
between  t«ns  and  Douay  ; Carvin-Epinoy  (population  4.’G-1 
town,  4095  whole  commune),  between  Iatis  and  Ltllo; 
Ldlers  (population  2312  town,  4621  whole  commune),  ond 
St.  Venant,  on  or  near  the  Nave.  Lens  was  once  a place  of 
strength,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  in  iho  wars  of  which 
Artois  and  Flanders  were  the  scat ; it  is  best  known  in  his* 
lory  from  the  great  victory  obtained  hero  (a  d.  JC4^)  liy  the 
French,  under  the  princeof  Cond/',  over  the  Spaniards.  The 
inhabitants  distil  ] outo  spirit,  and  manufacture  leather  and 
snap.  Clay  is  dug  near  the  town.  Tlierc  is  an  hospital  at 
Lens.  .\t  H<h>m-Lt(‘tard  oil  is  e;tprcssed  and  lawn  inanu- 
facturc^d.  lliero  are  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  hardwares. 
Ijllcrs  was  once  a place  of  strength,  but  tho  fortincalions  i 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  agreeably  8ilua(e«l  in  a rich  plain,  ; 
and  has  a handsome  or  square,  in  which  its  tw  o yearly  . 
fairs  arc  held.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  jiart  well  sup- 
• plied  with  water  by  copious  founlainson  the  premises.  There 
arc  tanyurds,  brewenes,  oil  mills,  and  potteries,  and  some 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linen  yarn  ajid  linens.  St.  Venant, with 
a population  of  about  lUtiU,  is  a fortified  town  in  a low  and 
swauipv  situation.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  M.-trl- 
borough  and  Eiigeno  in  171U.  Tlie  inhabitants  aro  engaged 
in  expressing  oil,  tanning.and  brewing.  There  is  one  yearly  . 
fair.  Su  V'oiiant  has  an  hospital. 

In  the  arrundisseiueul  of  St.  Omcr  are— St.  Oioer  (nopu-  j 
hlion  in  1631,  I9,3J4;  in  1630.  19,032)  [Omer.  St]  and 
Fauqueraberg.  on  the  Aa ; Tlieroueniie  and  Aire  (population 
601U  town,  8725  whole  commune),  on  the  Lys 
Touroclioin  and  .‘\u'li  uick  (population  2287),  on  or  near  the 
Ilem.asraalt  feeder ofthe  .\a:  and  Ardroa (population  2016) 
on  the  road  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer.  Fuuquembcrg.  with  a 
population  of  about  U'OO,  has  a consideiablu  corn  and  cattle 
market.  Tbcroucune,  (he  Taruenna  of  tho  ttoinaus,  was  in 
the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a county.  It  was  taken  from 
the  tVeneb  bv  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a.o  1513,  but  re- 
stored soon  after,  and  again  taken,  A.n.  1553,  by  tho  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  took  revenge  for  the  bravo  rc>>istanceof  the 
townsmen  by  tho  destruction  of  tho  town.  Aidres  is  a for* 
tified  tow  n,  but  is  very  small.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1596,  but  restored  two  years  afterwards 
at  the  peace  of  Vervins. 

In  the  arrondi»scmi-nt  of  St.  Pol  are — St.  Pol  (population 
in  1631,  .35U4;  in  1636,  3452).  on  the  Te^nul!^;.  an  alllueiit  of 
theCmicho;  Fv6vent  (population  2671)  and  Vied  (or  Old) 
Ilesdin,  on  or  near  the  Canche;  Auxy  or  Auxi-le-Chriteau 
(population  2725),  on  the  Auilne ; Pernes,  on  the  Clarence  ; 
Auoigny,  on  the  Scurpe ; and  Avesno-le-Cointe,  at  the] 
Source  of  the  Gy.  St.  Pul  was  in  the  middle  ages  tho  capital  i 
of  a county.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  i 
Francois  1.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  j 
finally  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (a  d.  ! 
1659).  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a picturesque 
butiom ; it  has  some  remains  of  (ho  antiunt  furtiflentiuns, ' 
and  of  two  castles  of  the  counts  of  St.  Pol.  The  inhabit- 
ants e.xprcss  oil,  manufacture  dimity  and  nankeen,  and  carry 
on  tradu  m wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  some  tobacco,  winch  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a subordinato  court 
of  Justice,  a high  school,  and  one  or  two  governineiit  fiscal 
otricesi.  Fi^vcnt  is  a small  but  neat  town,  like  a Flemish 
town.  The  townsmen  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  wool  trade. 
Vieil  ilesdin,  now  a small  place,  was  once  of  more  conse- 
quence, hut  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Au.xy-lc  Chateau  is  in  a marshy  situation:  the  inhabitants 
luanufacLure  some  cotton  yarn.  At  Aubigny  cotton  yarn 
and  calico  arc  manufactured.  The  village  of  Axincourt  or 
Agincourt  is  in  this  arrondisscmcnl.  [Acijccoi  rt.]  I 

In  (he  nrrundisseinent  of  Boulogne  arc  — Boulogne-sur-  i 
Mcr  (D'lpulatiun  in  1831,  20,856;  in  1836,  25,732)  [Boi>  ^ 
Li.)o:4£^  Ambh'teuse,  Wissant,  and  (Calais  (popuKition  ! 
10,437)  [C.U..MS],  on  tho  sea;  Guincs  (population  3279 
town,  3sj9  wluile  commune)  near  CalaLs ; Samer,  on  the  j 
Lianc  ; De^vres  (population  2572  town,  2621  whole  com-  I 
munc).  Lu  Wost,  and  Licques,  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
arrondissement.  Ambleteusc,  a small  town,  with  a port 
choked  up  w.th  sand,  was  the  place  whore  Jame»  II.  dis- 
embarked in  hia  (light  from  England  (a.o.  1688).  'Wissant, 
or  Wu*satid,  was  probably  (he  liius  Portus  of  Cmsar  and 


other  aniient  writers:  tho  port  is  now  choked  with  sand. 
Guinea  was  in  the  middle  ages  a place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  a countv.  It  was  be(w»H:n  Guines  and 
Ardres  that  the  celebrated  interview  of ‘the  field  of  (ho 
cloth  of  gold*  ttMik  place  between  Ilcnrv  VIII  of  England 
and  Francois  I.  of  France  (a  d.  1520).  The  town,  which  is  in 
a low  mar-hy  Oat,  wlierc  peat  is  dug.  is  now  without  forlifl- 
cations.  Tlie  townsmen  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  and 
game,  Samer  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a hill ; four  streets 
iucet  in  the  market-place,  which  is  large  hut  irregular  llio 
population  is  about  2000.  Desvres  is  on  the  slope  of  a hill ; 
tho  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  there  is  a good  market- 
place. Coarse  woollen  clolh,  earthenware,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

Ill  the  a^^ondi^5cmenl  of  Montieuil  are— Montreuil  (po- 
pulation in  U3I.4083;  in  1836,3667):  He«Iin  (popula- 
tion 3425),  and  Eiaples  (population  1764),  on  theCaucho* 
Fiuges  (populilion  3U38),  near  the  head  ofthe  Lys;  ami 
Huajueliers,  near  tho  head  of  the  Aa.  Montreuil  was  a 
; place  of  Mrength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  frequently 
, besieged.  Henri  IV.  augmented  the  fortifications,  dc^ign- 
[ in^  to  make  it  a bulwark  against  tho  Spaniards,  who  then 
IH»ftCssed  Artois.  It  is  still  fortified  ; but  the  citadel,  built 
I on  an  eminence,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  any  real 
strength.  The  principal  street  of  tlie  town  is  crfMikcfl  but 
: tolerably  wide  ; all  the  houses  are  of  brick.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  government  fiscal  oftices, 
a high  school,  a public  litirary,  an  agricultural  society,  and 
two  hospitals,  one  of  them’  for  foundlings.  There  are 
salt-refining  houses,  soap-houses,  brcweiics,  tanneries,  rope- 
walks,  and  tile  or  other  earthenware  works.  Linen  clolh  is 
made,  and  tradu iscarried on  in  groceries,  wine,  and  brandy. 
There  isone  yearly  fair.  Montreuil  is  called  Monlreuihsur- 
Mur,  but  is  really  7 or  8 miles  from  the  sea.  Hesdin,  in  a 
marshy  and  unhealthy  situation,  ik  a place  of  some  strength. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  place  of  Vieil 
Hesdin.  w hich  ho  had  destroied.  It  is  defenued  by  a wall, 
strengthened  by  bostion.s  and  considerable  outworks.  Tho 
ditches  are  ahiays  kept  full  by  the  Canebo,  which  runs 
through  the  town.  Hesdin  is  a neat  place,  with  a church 
ond  u house  of  conection.  The  townsmen  inanufacturo 
stockings,  leather,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware,  and 
e.\press  oil.  There  aro  three  fairs,  one  held  for  a fortnight 
for  horses,  rattle,  and  agricullural  produce.  Good  peat  is 
dug  near  tho  town,  Hesdin  was  ceded  to  tho  Frenclwby 
(he  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  ad.  1659.  Eiaples,  in  the  midst 
of  sandv  downs  w hich  line  the  coast,  was  formerly  a place  of 
strcnglli.  defended  by  a castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  now  a 
salt-refining  hou«e,  and  some  breweries  and  distilleries  of 
corn  spirit.  StnifTaud  salt  are  exported,  and  the  herring  and 
mackerel  fl-beries  aro  actively  camc«l  on.  At  Fruges,  or- 
dinary woollen  cloths  and  cotton  and  worsted  stockings  are 
manufactured;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  leather  and 
shoes.  There  arc  two  yearly  fairs.  Hucquelicrs  has  two 
horse-fairs. 

Tho  manufactures  of  the  department  are  very  considera- 
ble: linen  and  cotton  yarn  and  goods,  woollen  cloths  and 
sluffa,  lace,  hosiery,  paper,  glaui,  gun|)owdcr,  starch,  soap, 
clay-pipes,  and  other  earthenware  arc  manufactured; 
salt-reQning,  seed  crushing  for  oil,  brewing,  distilling  corn- 
spirit,  tanning,  brick  and  tUo  making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  Uect-rool  sugar  are  carried  on  : the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

The  department  constitutes  tho  diocese  of  Arras,  tho 
bUhup  of  which  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Pans. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  <]our  Royalo  of  Douav,  and 
in  (ho  circuit  of  tho  Academic  Uuiversitairo  of  that  city 
It  is  in  tho  sixtccnlb  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of 
which  arc  at  Lille.  It  returns  eight  members  to  tlie  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  tno  French  departments.  Of  the 
young  men  oiirolled  in  the  military  census  of  1 828-9,  49  in 
every  100  could  read  and  write,  the  averagu  of  France  being 
little  more  than  39. 

In  the  most  antient  period  tho  country  now  forming  (his 
department  was  comprehended  in  tho  territories  of  ihc  Am- 
biani,  the  Morini,  and  the  Atrebates.  three  Bclgic  nations. 
Tlic  Ambiani  occupied  the  southern  part  between  the 
Authicand  the  Canche:  tho  other  tribes  occupied  the  parts 
north  of  tho  Canchc,  the  Morini  on  tho  sea-coast,  and  the 
Atrebates  inland.  All  these  nations  joined  (he  great  Belgio 
confederacy  against  Ctssar,  in  the  second  year  of  his  com- 
mand in  Gaul  (B.C.  57).  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  con  federates. 
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llie  Amltiani  subrnittod ; tlioothersheld  out  for  a time  ; but 
the  Atrebates,  having  shared  in  the  great  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Norvii,  were  forced  to  yield,  and  were  p}ace<l  under 
the  dominion  of  Cotnmiua,  an  Alrebatian  and  a friend  of 
CxMr;  and  the  Morini,  after  assisting  Ibe  Veneti  in  their 
naval  struggle  with  the  Romans  (b.c.  36),  for  the  inor>t  part 
Bubmitled  when  Ceasar  was  in  their  country  preparing  fur 
his  first  expedition  into  Britain  (b.c.  53).  They  too  w ere  placed 
under  the  government  of  Commius.  (Ctsii.,  De  lieli.  GaH^ 
vii.  76.) 

In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingctorlx  (b.c-  52)  these 
nations  all  joined  the  Gallic  confederacy,  of  which  Cum> 
tuiui  was  one  of  the  chiefs.  In  the  subsequent  divi- 
Bion  of  Gaul,  the  three  nations  woro  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bcigica  Secunda.  There  were  several  Roman 
towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department.  Taruenna, 
now  ThiSrouenne,  was  the  capital  of  the  Morini ; and  Geso- 
riacum,  afterwards  Bononio.  now  Boulogne,  and  Itius  or 
Iccius  Portus,  now  Wit-sand  or  Wissaiit.  also  belonged  to 
them.  The  Portu$  ulterior  or  tntperior,  from  w hkn  the 
transports  with  the  cavalry  sailed,  on  Caesar’s  first  expedi- 
tion to  Britain,  was  probably  at  or  near  Calais;  and  Marci 
mentioned  in  the  * Nutitia  Imperii ' was  perhaps  Mark,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Gravclino.s.  Tho  LuUomagus,  Adlullia, 
and  Dviroicuregum  of  llio  Thcodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
are  Qxed  by  conjecture  at  positions  on  the  road  from  Bo- 
nonia  (Boulogne)  to  Samarobriva  or  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
within  the  limits  of  the  department.  Duroicoregum,  which 
belonged  tu  the  Ambiani,  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
Douriorson  the  Aulhic.  The  Timcera  of  the  Tlieudosian 
Table,  which  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani,  may 
perhaps  be  fixed  at  Thi^vre,  on  the  AuUiie,  near  Pas.  The 
only  town  of  the  Alrebales.  known  to  have  liecn  within  the 
limits  of  the  department,  was  Ncmelacum,  Ihcir  capital, 
afterwards  calleu  Atrebales.  now  Arras.  Gesoriacum,  or 
Bononia,  was  held  by  the  usurper  C^rausius,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  Cunslantius  Chiurus. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  department  was  divided  between 
tho  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Artois.  By  far  the  greater 
part  was  included  in  Artois;  a narrow  strip  along  the  coast 
formed  the  districts  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  or  Ijh  Caluisis 
and  Le  Boulonnois,  and  the  part  south  of  the  Concho  was 
included  in  the  county  of  Ponihieu,  all  in  Picardie.  In  the  ' 
waps  of  the  English  kings  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  this 
part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest.  Edward  III.  bo- 
sieged  and  took  Calais  (a  d.  1347),  which,  with  the  territory 
round  it.  rcmjined  iiitlio  power  of  tho  English,  until  It  was 
retaken  by  the  duke  of  Guise  (a.d.  155b>.  The  district  of 
Calais  was  sometimes  called  from  this  circumstance  Le  Pays 
Reconquis.  Henry  V.  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (a.d. 
1416),  when  intercepted  in  his  retreat  to  Calais.  Boulogne 
was  taken  by  Henry  Vlll. of  England,  a.o.  1544,  and  restored 
by  Edward  VI.  (a  d-  1550).  Boulogne  was  in  1803-4  the 
centre  of  the  preparations  made  by  Bonaparte  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Eiiglanu. 

(Malto  Brun,  Geographic  Univcrselle ; Diciionnaire 
Geografhique  L'nicerselle ; Dupin,  Forces  produclivet  de 
laftance;  Vayse  de  Vtlliers,  Jtineruire  Descriptif, 

PASA'RGAD^E  (sometimes  written  I\issargad{e,  and 
also,  but  only  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Pasargmia),  an  an- 
tient  town  of  Persia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Cyrus  a^er  bis  victory  over  Aslyages  the  Mede,  which  he 
ained  near  tliis  place.  (Strabo,  xv.  730  ; Curt.,  v.  6.)  The 
ings  nf  Persia,  according  to  Plutarch  {Artax.\  were  con- 
secrated at  PuKargadre  by  the  Magi,  and  here  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  of  which  Strabo  (xv.  730)  and  Arrian  (vi.  3U) 
have  given  a description  taken  from  the  work  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  WHO  had  visited  the  spot.  According  to  their  descrip- 
tions, the  tomb  was  situated  in  a well-watered  park,  and 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.  Tho  lower  part  of  it, 
wiiich  was  solid,  was  of  a quadrangular  shape,  and  above  it 
was  a chamber  built  of  stone,  with  an  entrance  so  very 
narrow  that  a man  could  with  difficulty  get  into  it.  ArU- 
tubulus  entered  Ibis  chamber  by  command  of  Alexander, 
and  found  in  it  a golden  couch,  a table  with  cups  upon  it. 
a golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  garments,  swords,  and 
chains.  Arislobulus  savs  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  was. 
*0  man,  I am  Cjrus,  wlio  acquired  sovereignty  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  king  of  Asia.  Do  not  then  grudge  me  the 
monument.'  There  were  certain  Magi  appomted  to  guard 
the  tomb,  who  received  every  day  a sheep  and  a certain 
quantity  of  wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a horse  every  month 
as  an  offering  to  Cyrus.  This  tomb  was  plundered  during 


Ihc  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robbers,  who  earned  off 
everything  except  the  couch  and  the  cotl’m. 

The  position  of  Pasurgsdas  has  been  a subject  of  much 
dispute.  Many  writers  think  that  Pasargados  and  Perse- 
polis  are  only  ditforcnl  names  for  the  same  place,  and  that 
the  latter  word  is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  rortiicr. 
Tliere  appears  however  little  doubt  that  they  are  distinct 
' places.  Strabo  (xv.  729)  speaks  of  tbcm  as  such,  and  Ar- 
rian informs  us  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from  Kar- 
maiiia,  came  to  Pa^urgads  in  Persia,  where  be  found  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  plundered  (vi.  29),  and  that  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  royal  dwelling  of  the  Persians  (vi.  3U),  which 
must  mean  Persepolis.  And  again,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  book  (vii.  1).  be  says.  ‘When  Alexander  came  to 
Pasargadm  and  Persepolis,’  &c.  Pliny  (vi.  29)  also  speaks 
of  ‘ Perstepulis’  and  'PassagardsD*  as  distinct  places,  and 
says  tliat  the  latter  was  to  the  east  of  a tow  n called  Laodicca, 
of  the  position  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

But  although  we  may  have  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  Pasargads  and  Persepolis  are  different  places,  it  is 
difficult  to  delcrmino  the  site  of  the  former.  Many  modern 
writers  have  been  dis{K>sed  to  place  it  in  ibe  plain  of 
Murghab,  about  fifty  miles  north-cast  of  Persepolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moricr  {Journey  into 
Persia,  p.  144)  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  {Trat'cls,  voi.  i., 
p.  4UB).  who  discovered  a building  iu  that  wiain,  which  they 
imagined  to  be  the  tomb  of  C'yrus.  This  building  is  called 
by  ibo  people  of  the  country  ‘Kubr  Madcri  Suleiman,'  i.e. 
the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon;  and  the  description 
given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  eorrespomU  in  many  parti- 
culars to  that  of  Arnan  and  Strabo.  The  tumb  contains 
no  inscription,  but  on  a pillar  in  the  neighbourhood  there 
is  a cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grolefend,  in  an  essay  on 
this  subject  appendcu  to  Hecren’s  work  on  Asia  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
360-75,  Engl,  transl.),  interprets  to  mean  ‘Cyrus  the' king, 
ruler  of  the  universe.’  Saint-Martin  however  {Journ^ 
Asiatique  for  February,  1828)  supposes  that  it  rather  refers 
to  Ariaxerxes  Ochus;  and  Lassen,  a most  competent  au- 
thority upon  this  subject,  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  the  inscription.  Hoeck 
{Veteris  Medits  et  Ptrsift  Monumenia,  Golt,,  1818)  thinks 
the  building  described  by  Moricr  and  Porter  to  be  the  tomb 
' of  one  of  the  Suisaman  kings,  the  dynasty  that  ruled  in 
Persia  from  the  third  tu  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurv 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Lasstm,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  great  cure 
and  diligence  (Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.,  art. ‘Pa- 
sargadso’)  thinks  that  we  ought  to  .look  for  Pa>.argadtc 
south-east  of  Persepolis,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  D»rab- 
gherd  or  Fa»a. 

Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  Pa.sargndm  as  a place,  but  us 
the  noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes  (i.  125). 

Stephanas  of  Byzantium  says  that  Pasttygadee.  or,  ns  he 
writes  it,  Passargadse,  means  the  ‘cpmp  of  the  Pei'^iaris;* 
but  Lassen  makes  it  mean  ‘ the  treasury  of  the  Persians.' 

PASC.-VL,  BLAISE,  a distinguished  Frcnc-h  pluloso- 
pher.  justly  characterised  by  Baylc  as  ‘one  of  the  Kublimest 
spiriU  ill  the  world,’  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne. 
June  9,  1623.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Etienne  Pa^cal, 

I president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  proviiire,  hintscll'  a 
learned  and  respectable  roan  and  able  mathematician, 
who,  when  his  boy  had  reached  his  eighth  year,  resigned  his 
office  and  removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over 
his  education.  From  his  childliood.  Blaise  displayed  abilities 
far  above  the  common  order,  and  evinced  so  inquiring  a 
spirit  that,  as  bis  sister  has  rccortlcd,  he  would  nut  rest  with- 
out knowing  the  reason  of  everything.  The  bent  of  his 
infantine  genius  was  decidedly  lualbematical ; but  his 
father,  who  was  his  only  preceptor,  and  who  was  anxious 
that  his  attention  should  not  be  distracted  from  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages,  resolved  to  exclude  every  notion  of 
geometry  from  his  mind,  removed  all  books  which  treated 
of  that  science,  and  even  abstained  in  the  cbild's'prcsence 
from  any  conversation  on  mathematical  subjects  with  his 
friends.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions  however,  young 
Blaise,  when  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  without  the  aid  or 
books  or  oral  instruction,  began  to  draw  figures  with  char- 
coal on  the  door  of  bis  room,  and  had,  without  any  assist- 
ance. made  some  progress  in  geometry  before  his  father 
surprised  him  in  these  researches. 

After  this  discovery,  he  was  thwarted  no  more  in  the  pur- 
suit of  mathematical  investigations ; and  at  sixteen  yeors 
of  ago  lie  produced  a treatise  on  the  conic  sections,  of  such 
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excellonc«  nj  (o  provoke  the  incredulity  and  wonder  of  Dos 
Cnrtes,  who  would  not  believe  that  so  extraordinary  a per- 
formance was  tho  work  of  a mere  youth.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  invented  an  ir.cenious  machine  for  making  arillt- 
metical  calculations,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
timw;  and,  afterwards,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the 
conjecture  of  Torricelli  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight, 
and  that  this  quality  might  account  for  effects  before  ascribed 
to  the  horror  of  a vacuum,  led  him  to  institute  many  able 
and  successful  cxperimetils  on  this  subject,  which  confirmed 
the  truth  of  Torricelli's  idea,  ami  established  his  own  scien- 
tific reputation.  The  results  of  these  labours  were  collected 
into  two  ess.xy8.  which  appeared  after  his  death,  'On  the 
Eouilibrium  of  Liquids,'  and  ‘On  tho  Weight  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere.' 

From  those  researches,  made  before  be  had  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  the  great  mind  of  Pascal  was  diverted  en- 
tirely to  objects  of  religious  contemplation;  and  thence- 
forward he  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence. He  had  been  all  his  life  as  remarkable  for  piety  as 
for  genius  : and  it  is  tho  testimony  of  a learned  biographer, 
whose  opinions  were  far  from  resembling  his  own,  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  dislingtiish  between  the  rightsof  faith 
and  of  reason.  The  conviction  of  Pascal  may  therefore 
with  pmpriety  be  cited  among  the  most  strikitig  and  satis- 
factory examples  of  tho  deep  submission  of  ibo  most  power- 
ful intellects  to  the  truilis  of  revelation  ; while  it  aUo  may 
be  numbered  with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the  re- 
proach that  the  high  cultivation  of  muthematinal  science  is 
little  favourable  to  piety.  It  is  no  fairi,bjection  to  the  value 
of  his  example,  that  Pascal,  under  the  nervous  excitation  of 
bodily  disease,  fell  into  m.iny  absurd  excesses  of  fanaticism; 
that  he  practised  tho  most  rigid  abstinence  from  all  worldly 
enjoymetitii,  and  woro  next  his  skin  a cincture  of  iron 
studded  with  points,  which  he  struck  with  his  elbow  into 
his  llesh,  as  a punishment  to  himself  whenever  any  sinful 
thought  obtruded  itself  into  bis  mind.  Such  ihiiigs  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  corporeal  na- 
ture, to  some  of  tho  ordinary  caprices  of  human  disposition, 
or  to  Ihe  imaginativo  delusions  attendant  upon  a particular 
state  of  bodily  health ; but  they  detract  nothing  from  the 
soundness  of  the  anterior  investigation  which  had  led  a pure 
and  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  by  a process  analogous  to  that  which 
bad  conducted  him  to  the  disnovury  of  abstract  truth. 

It  is  a curious  exemplification  of  the  anomalous  conditions 
of  the  human  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  immersed  in 
these  superstitious  observances,  he  published  his  famous 
* Provincial  Letters,’  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de 
Monlalto,  he  assailed  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  with  equal 
wit  and  areumonlativo  acumen.  lie  v^as  induced  to  write 
this  W'ork  uy  his  tdoption  of  tho  opinions  of  tlie  Jansenisis, 
which  be  warmly  espoused,  and  which  involved  him  in  the 
religious  disputes  of  bis  a^  and  country.  Among  the  friiilv 
of  his  devotional  exercises  may  also  be  named  his  ' Pensees,* 
which  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death ; and  in 
which  he  has  beautifully  availed  himself  of  an  idea  of  one 
of  (be  antiont  fathers,  that  he  who  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a God  gains  olernally  if  he  he  right,  and  loses  nothing  if 
wrong : while  the  atheist  gains  nothing  if  right,  nnd  renders 
himself  miserable  eternaUy  if  he  bo  wrong.  The  weakly 
framo  of  Pascal  wa.-«  reduced  to  premature  old  age  by  infir- 
mities, which  wore  aggravated  by  his  ascetic  habits,  but 
which  he  bore  with  exemplary  jiaticnco;  and  liu  died  in 
Paris,  in  16C2,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-nino  years.  Ilis  Life  was 
written  elaborately  by  his  sister  Madame  Perier;  and  has 
afforded  the  materials  for  an  able  and  interesting  article  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Bayle. 

PASCAGOULA,  River.  rMississippi,  River.] 

PASCHAL  1.  was  olectea  bishop  of  Rome  after  tho 
death  of  Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.  To  him  the  pretended  do- 
nation by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been 
made.  [Papal  State.]  He  crowned  as  emperor  Loiha- 
rius  son  of  Louis  tho  Pious,  in  the  year  823,  and  died  the 
following  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  II. 

PASCHAL  II.,  Ranieri  of  Bleda  in  Tuscany,  was  a monk 
of  the  order  of  Cluiii.  Having  been  sent  to  Rome  about  the 
affairs  of  his  monastery,  he  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
who  made  him  a canlinal.  After  Gregory's  death  and  the 
short  pontificate  of  Urban  1 1.,  Paschal  wns  elected  pope.  He 
refused  the  dignity,  and  even  concealed  himself,  but  was  at 
la.st  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal  chair,  a.d.  1099.  Ho 
proaeculed  the  great  contest  about  the  investiuires,  begun 


by  Gregory  VII.  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  against  whom 
ho  launched  a fresh  hull  of  excommunication.  Heurj’s 
son  and  name>.ake,  availing  himself  of  this,  revolted  against 
his  father,  and,  having  deposed  him,  was  acknowledged  as 
king  of  the  Germans  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Italy  witli  an  army,  in  order  to  get  himself 
crowned  emperor.  On  the  question  of  the  invu.slitures  he 
was  as  stubborn  as  his  failicr.  After  some  roiifureticc»  be- 
tween him  and  the  po]>e’s  ambassadors,  Paschal  pruptsed 
what  appeared  to  be  a reasonable  compromi.se  of  the  matter 
in  dispute.  'If  tho  emperor,’  said  he,  ‘contends  for  his 
regal  rights,  let  him  resume  the  donations  on  wliich  those 
riglits  arc  founded,  the  duchies,  margraviates,  couiitshipa, 
towns,  and  manors,  wliich  his  predecessors  have  bestowed 
on  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
the  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  bounty. 
If  Henry  renounces  tbe  right  of  investiture,  the  Church 
shall  restore  all  it  has  received  from  secular  princes  since 
the  lime  of  Cliarlemagnc.’  (Pagi,  P’ita  Piuc/iaiif  II.; 
Fleury,  Hist.  6C.)  This  proposal  went  to  the  root 

of  the  evil,  ami  Paschal  was  probably  sincere  in  ma^ng  it; 
but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  German  bishops,  who 
Were  possessed  of  large  fiefs,  strongly  protested  again.st  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Henry  arrived  at  Romo  to  be  crowned, 
A.D.  1110.  lie  kissed  the  pope’s  feet  according  to  custom, 
and  entered  hand  in  hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the 
Vatican.  But  here  an  explanation  took  place  concerning 
tho  compromise,  the  result  of  which  was  that  tho  treaty  was 
broken  off,  and  Paschal  refused  to  consecrate  the  emperor. 
The  particulars  have  been  differently'  related  by  the  va- 
rious writers.  Some  say  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil  hit 
proposed  renunciation  of  the  temporalities  of  tho  Church, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  tho  bishops;  others  say  that 
Henry  would  not  give  up  the  right  of  investiture,  becaiuo 
bis  councillors,  and  among  the  rest  several  German  bisliopa 
wIk)  Were  about  his  person,  unwilling  to  rUk  their  domains 
and  revenues,  persuaded  him  not  to  renounce  what  they 
repre^enlcd  as  an  essential  part  of  the  imperial  prerogativea 
and  of  thesplendour  of  tbeimpcrial dignity.  Attcr  repealed 
: messages  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  tho  latter, 
who  W'Uhcd  to  he  crowned  at  all  events,  determined  to 
frighten  the  pope  into  compliance.  At  tbe  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  of  two  German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  tbe 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  he  ordered  his  German  soldiers  to  lay 
hands  on  tho  po^ic.  A scuttle  ensued,  and  the  pixiple  of 
Rome,  irritated  at  seeing  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the 
Gorman  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back  with  considerable 
slaughter  to  their  camp  outside  of  the  town.  Henry  how- 
ever kept  posseasion  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  whom  he 
dragged  after  him,  strippetl  of  his  pontifical  ornametiU  and 
bound  with  cords.  Paschal  remained  for  nearly  two  months 
in  a state  of  confinement,  during  which  he  was  assailed  by 
tho  remonslrances  of  his  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  pri- 
soners with  him  in  the  German  camp,  until  at  last  he 
yielded  to  thetr  entreaties,  and  consented  to  consecrate 
Henry  unconditionally,  giving  up  by  a bull  the  right  of 
investiture  lo  Ihe  emperor.  Alter  the  ceroiuony,  Henry 
returned  to  Germany,  and  Paschal  thought  it  necessary  lo 
assemble  a council  in  tho  Latcran  to  submit  his  conduct  lo 
the  judgment  of  tho  Church.  He  declared  to  them  at  llie 
same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  to  tho  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or  molest- 
ing him.  After  much  deliberation.  Paschal’s  cession  of 
the  right  of  investiture  was  solemiiW  condemned,  and  it 
was  declared  that  the  investiture  of  churchmen  by  lay 
hands  was  a heresy.  The  prelates  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
even  some  of  those  of  Germany,  approved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Lateran  Council,  and  several  of  tho  lurbiiletit 
Gorman  feudatories  revolted  against  Henry.  Tbe  emperor 
however  kept  the  field,  and,  having  defeated  his  revolted 
•ubjerls,  marched  again  to  Italy  to  terminate  the  question 
with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Paschal,  blamed  nnd  oven  person- 
ally insulted  by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence 
towards  Henry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
latter,  escaped  to  Benevento.  and  Henry,  having*  come  to 
Rome,  cau^  himself  to  bo  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of 
Benevento.  After  hU  departure,  I^schal  returned  to 
Rome,  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  died  in 
January.  1118,  after  a most  stormy  pontificate  of  eigliteen 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gelasins  II.  The  question 
of  the  investiture  was  settled  by  a compromise,  in  1J22, 
under  Calixtus  11.,  tho  succes»or  of  Gelasius.  It  was 
agreed  that  tho  bishops,  being  elected  according  to  the 
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cuonical  forms,  should  roccixe  thuir  regalia  at  ibc  hand  uf 
the  emperor  and  do  homage  for  (hcin,  but  that  in  ibia  cere* 
muny  tliu  emperor  should  no  lunger  u»v  the  ring  and  crukivr, 
the  iiibi^nia  of  spiritual  authority,  but  the  sceptre  only. 
Thus  terinittated  a quarrel  ahich  bad  occaaionod  so  much 
violence  and  bloodshed  for  bolf-a  centur)'. 

PASCHAL  111.,  Aaiipo|)e.  was  elected  by  the  inttucoco 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  1.,  in  op]iusiMon  to  Alexander  III., 
A-D.  1166.  11c  took  pusseiuiuu  of  Uotne  for  a short  time, 
Alexander  beuig  obliged  lo  esi'ape  to  Beneveuto,  but  be 
die<l  sburtiy  aAer,  A D.  licy.  (^ALfcX\M>hk  III.] 

P.VSCIIA'LE  ClIRO'NICON.  [Uvz\xtixb  IIisto* 

RIANS,  p.  8'i.] 

PA'Sil  A or  BASH  A.  a Turkish  appellation  for  a man  in 
high  command,  such  as  the  great  utfitvrs  of  the  Porte,  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  ibu  high  aduiiul,  uh»  is  called 
Capiidan  Pasha.  The  provinces  adminuternd  by  Paxhas  are 
rallod  Pashaliki.  The  Turks  often  write  tltu  word  Pashah 
with  an  b at  the  end,  as  if  it  were  a contraction  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  Persian  word  Padislmh.  which  is  a compound  of 
Pad.  * 9 guardian,'  and  Sbab,  ‘ king.'  and  « Inch  is  the  tide 
a^umod  by  the  *Ottoraan  Snli.'ui,  the  king  of  Persia,  the 
Mogul,  and  oilier  great  £jktern  pulentatei.  (Ilerbelot, 
Bibihiheaue  OrienUilf.)  Sumo  derive  Pa<ha  from  the 
Persian  Pai  Shah,  ‘the  foul  of  Ilie  km^.'  because  those 
otticera  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  suvireign  and  stand  in  lits 
place.  iCotUinuati(/n  to  U'llcrbclol,  vol.  iv.,  4io.  edition. 
1779.1 

PASITHEA,  a genus  established  by  Mr.  Lea  for  some 
pyramidal  shells  albod  lo  Hrf-tnia.  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  family  ifeluniana,  found  fossil  lu  the  tertiary  beds  at 
CUibomu,  Alabama.  (Marino.) 

Generic  Cbaracier. — Shell  turrited,  soiaclitiu'4  ninbili- 
cate;  mouth  entire,  angular  above,  souicwbal  effuse  at  the 
ba.M(;  columella  smouib,  ihiekeiied. 

DifliTsfrom  Bistoa  iu  having  the  mouth  acutely  angular 
above,  and  not  thickened  into  a vanx.  (Coniributiutie  to 
Geology, 

Mr.  Tutlrn  has  described  a recent  epocici  from  tlio  shores 
of  Rhode  Island.  Operculum  homy.  (Sill-,  Journ.,  vol. 
xxvi.) 

PA81TPGRIS.  [Tiobis.) 

PA'SPAI..L'M.  so  called  Irom  one  of  (he  (ircck  names 
for  Millet,  is  a genus  of  gras'^-x,  wlucb.  like  some  si>ecics  of 
Panicum,  forms  one  of  the  small  grams  cultivateu  in  tro- 
pical ctmntries  as  food  for  the  poorer  clashes  of  the  coiumu- 
tiily.  The  genus  is  characterised  in  habit  by  having  aeon* 
tiniious  spiked  rachix,  on  one  ^ido  of  which  the  spikelela 
arc  attached.  Tlie  glume  i-*  J-valved,  t-lluwvr<-d.  cIn^«ly 
pressed  to  the  two  plane  cunvorso  paiem.  .Seed  adiicring  to 
the  palem. 

P.  errcbiculalum  is  thcA’ndd  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
is  cultivated  by  them  over  almost  all  parts  of  India,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  crops  cultivated  iu  the  rainy  sensor.,  W'licn  there 
is  grC'it  equality  of  temperature  over  tbo  wbolo  country.  It 
delights  in  a light,  dry,  loose  soil,  hut  wiU  grow  in  a very 
barren  one.  The  seed  is  an  article  of  diet  with  the  Hin- 
dus, particularly  with  those  wh«  inhabit  the  mouataiiioui 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  os  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  country’,  or  where  the  soil  is  harreu  and  uii»uil<^  tt> 
tbo  cultivation  of  those  grams  which  are  uiuro  bcneffcial. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  boiled  grain  is  as  palatable  as 
rice.  He  distinguishes  from  this  another  species,  which 
Linnaeus  called  Paspatum  Kura,  but  it  appears  lo  be  only  a 
variety  growing  in  moist  situations.  Both  specie*  ore  much 
relishcn  bv  cattle  cither  in  a green  or  drv  state. 

PASQUE  FLOWER,  or  PASCHAL  FLOWER,  so 
named  in  cunsequenocof  its  usually  Iluvvuniig  about  Euster. 
is  the  Anemone  puLatilla  of  botanUu,  a Iittlo  berbace-ous 
plant,  With  Hnely-cul  leaves,  and  nodding  dull  deep  purple 
tiowera.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  chalky  pasture* 
of  England,  as  on  the  Gogroagug  Hills  and  olsewitcrc  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

PASt^UlK'R,  ETIENNE. born  at  Paris  in  I j’i't, studied 
the  law  under  llotoraan,  B.vUhmi,  Cujas,  and  other  cele- 
brated jurists  of  tha:  ago.  AAcr  the  completion  of  bis 
studies.  It  was  several  vear*  before  he  could  get  into  prac- 
tice. In  16C4,  when  the  great  suit  between  the  Jesuits 
nnti  the  University  was  brought  bef..ro  the  )>arhamont  of 
Paris,  Paxqiiior  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
cau»u  on  behalf  of  the  University.  [Jksuits.)  Heniaden 
hiilliniit  speech,  which  waspnniedaml  trun‘-latcd  into  various 
languages,  and  estabhahed  hu  reputation.  {IJiel-jire  du 


I\iflement  de  Parti,  c.  26.)  In  16S6.  Henri  HI.  raado  Pas* 
quier  advocate-general  to  the  Cliambre  dos  Compter.  In 
1659  he  was  named  deputy  to  the  staieS';,enoial  of  Bloia> 
and  there  he  wiliicsscu  tbo  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
which  he  relates  impartially  in  his  letter*.  When  Henry 
III.  was  obligod  to  leaie  Paris  in  pos'cssiun  of  the  League, 
PasqUivr  followed  him  to  Tours.  His  S'lns  were  at  that 
tune  nghtiiig  in  the  king’s  army,  and  one  <>f  theiu  was 
killed.  .VAer  the  surrender  of  Payts  to  Henri  IV.,  in  1691. 
Pssquier  eonltnued  in  his  ulhre  of  advoi-ate-gencral,  (ill 
1603,  when  be  resigned,  and  pu^»e1l  the  rest  of  hi*  life  in 
studious  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris, in  1616.  ILsuorks 
were  publulicd  in  two  volumes  ful , ‘CEuvres  d'Eiieime 
Paiquier,'  Anuterdam.  17J.1.  Tlicy  coiixst  of  li.a  ‘Ru- 
rherches  sur  la  Franco.’ which  is  an  interesting  work,  and 
of  his  ' I.«ures.'  The  first  book  of  the  ‘Rcchen  hcs*  treats 
of  tlio  GauU  and  (heir  subjugstion  by  the  Romans,  ilic  iu- 
vaxiuiis  of  the  Franks,  tbo  Gotha,  and  the  Normans,  tho 
origin  of  tho  Brutons  and  the  Gascons,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Frankish  mouarchy.  Tiie  second  book  treats  of  tho  old 
institutions  of  the  French,  of  the  feudal  nubility,  the  peers, 
Uie  muiresof  the  palace,  tlic  parliaments.  &c.  lIic  third 
book  relates  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  the  bishop  of  Romo 
and  Ilia  gradual  assumption  of  supremacy  and  of  the  iitlo  of 
'iKipo/  the  various  conflicts  hetweoniheseo  of  Kuine  and  the 
(•allicati  church,  the  abuses  iiilrmluceil  iuto  the  church,  tliu 
tithes,  the  benefices,  and  lastly  the  ’sect  of  tbo  Jesuits,’  as 
Posquicr  calls  it.  and  here  he  inserts  liis  * plaidoy  vr’  against 
that  order.  Tlic  fourth  hook  treatsof  the  laws  am^judicial 
customs  of  the  monarchy.  The  fiAli  book  ronsiaisof  re- 
marks on  (be  history  of  Clovis  and  hi*  descondanls  of  the  first 
dynasty.  The  author  undertake-*  the  defence  of  Bruno* 
lisult  ai'aiiist  the  iiuputaliuus  of  tho  chroniclers.  [Bbunb- 
kaclr]  The  sixth  book  relates  to  tho  eatabliahment  of 
the  third  or  Capetian  dynasty  and  tho  history  of  its  kings, 
their  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  suttio  marvellous 
anecdotex,  in  relating  which  the  writer  shows  cdtii-idurablo 
credulily  and  woutof  critical  di«rnmitiatiun,  which  however 
arc  not  surprising  in  hit  ^e.  The  seveu^  book  treat*  of 
French  poetry  ; aud  tbo  eighth  book,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ftonch  language,  with  cxplauationx  of  many  poculur  words 
and  idioms.  The  ninth  hook  is  ou  the  utmvrsiliesaiid  other 
s'-ietuiflc  institutions  of  France,  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  law,  aud  its  prevalence  over  the  * diuit  coutumicr,’ 
or  old  prescriulive  usages  of  the  country,  of  wbich  Pasquier 
shows  himself  a warm  defender,  alleging  that  tlioy  were  more 
favourable  to  the  libcrtie*  of  the  nation  than  the  Roman 
law.  wbicli.  having  emanated  from  the  absolute  power  of 
the  cmi>eror5,  was  not  in  ac<-  )nlance  with  (he  spirit  of  tho 
hmiled  monarchy  of  Franco  ; and  hu  pre-.-se*  his  views  upon 
icveral  of  his  brother  councillors  in  some  uf  his  letters, 
and  especially  in  one  lo  Bris>on.  Pasomer’s  letters  are 
arranged  in  'il  books,  and  relate  lo  mullinrious  subjects  of 
taw,  literature,  contcmjKirary  history,  and  prUate  life. 

Po-squier  is  an  authority  of  considerable  weight  in  matters 
relatiie  to  (be  civil  history  of  tho  old  French  monarchy  be- 
foie  It  was  converted  into  a despotism,  and  the  infunnatioii 
wbich  ho  collected  has  been  very  useful  to  subsequent 
writers.  He  wrote  also  poetry,  both  French  and  Latin, 
which  has  lon^  ainoe  been  forgotten. 

PAbQUlN,  the  name  given  to  a mutilated  anticiit  statue 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  }>o]aro  Saolobuono,  in  a 
small  upon  place  in  the  city  of  Kumc,  near  the  Puzra  Na- 
vona.  It  represeuU  a warrior  in  the  attitudo  of  defem  e. 
The  subject  uf  the  statue  is  nut  known.  Pusquino  wn*  tlio 
name  of  a tador  wlw  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  ’ many 
Years  siuce,'  says  Purisio.  in  his  Antiquilift  </  Home,  pub- 
IisUtMl  A D.  1600.  The  shop  of  l’a«]uino  was  a sort  of  plaoo 
of  meoiing  for  the  people  of  tho  district,  who  caroc  tlicre  lu 
tell  or  hear  the  news  of  tho  day.  as  is  still  the  custom  in  tho 
a|)othocaries'  shops  in  tho  provincial  towns  of  Italy.  Tbo 
tjilor  was  a facoliou*  man,  and  his  wiity  say  ingsweie  styled 
* Pssquinate,’  whicli  altorwards  became  a rnmmon  appella- 
tion for  liumouroua  epigrams  and  aareasUc  lampujiis,  h 
kind  of  composiiiuD  for  which  Uie  modern  Romans  are 
noted.  Tbe*o  lam]>uonx,  which  often  allackod  people  in 
high  stations  and  the  go\crnment  itself,  were  fixed  lu  tbo 
night  uu  or  near  iW  statue  already  mcaliunod ; and  thus 
tbo  alaluo  itself  came  to  bo  called  PaACjuino,  as  bemg  tho 
represoulalire  of  the  witty  tailor  of  that  naiue.  C<>Ue«’tions 
of  these  epigrams  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them  arc 
very  wiitv,  tbougli  ofu-n  scurrilous  and  ^-uitr'C. 
PAbBAMAyUODDY  BAY.  [Ntw  Buu.nswic*.] 
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PASSAU,  Iho  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  thol^wer 
Danube,  i«  situated  at  the  conHux  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Inn,  in  <16^  3f/  N.  lot.  and  13^  26'  E.  long.  It  consists  of 
the  town  itself,  and  of  three  suburbs.  Tho  town  lies  on  the 
peninsula  between  tite  two  rivers.  A handsome  bridge, 
resting  on  seven  piers  of  granite,  crosses  tho  Danulo, 
which  is  75-1  feet  wide.  On  tbc  right  bank  of  tho  Inn, 
which  is  6(10  feel  wide,  is  the  suburb  called  the  Innstndt, 
connected  with  tbc  town  hjr  a wooden  bridge.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  IIz.  which 
likewise  falls  into  the  Danube,  lies  the  llzsladt.  The  thinl 
suburb  of  Passau  is  calle<l  tlie  Anger.  In  (he  angle  be> 
tween  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilz  and  the  Danube  there  is  a 
ruck  -too  feet  high,  upon  which  stands  tho  fortress  uf  Ober* 
liaus,  which  is  connected  with  the  castle  of  Nieclcrhaus. 
situated  below  it,  and  surroui)de<l  by  eight  furls.  Thd  town 
of  Passau  itself  U pretty  well  built;  among  tho  public 
buildings  tho  most  remarkable  are  the  palace,  formerly  (he 
residence  of  llis*  bishop,  the  lyceutn,  fiirnivrly  a Jesuits^  col- 
lege, the  fine  cathedrui,  built  of  hewn  stone,  a g)  ninasium. 
and  an  ecclesiastical  scmin:iry.  There  is  a military  swim- 
ming school.  In  the  Domplaiz  (the  cathedral  square),  the 
baiidsomcst  square  in  tho  town,  stands  (he  colussal  bronze 
statue  of  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  in  )62>^,  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  circle  of  tho  Lower  Danube.  The  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  X’as«au  po<*ess  a capital  of  two  mil- 
lions of  florins.  There  are  a gicul  tobacco  and  snuff  tnanu- 
fjctury,  extensive  breweries,  tanneries,  and  papcr-iuiMs. 
Pa>sau  is  the  staple  town  of  Bavaria  for  salt ; there  are 
great  magazines,  to  which  the  salt  is  brought  from  the 
Works  at  llallein.  Thu  inliahitants  carry  on  a considerable 
trade  on  (ho  Danube. 

In  1552  the  Convention  of  Pa&sau  was  concluded  here, 
by  which  complete  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany.  Not  fur  from  Pa^sau  is  the  Manahilf 
Berg,  with  a chapel,  which  is  a celebrated  place  uf  pil- 
grimage. The  bridge  over  the  Rotlilluss,  near  P.ia!>au,  is 
considered  a curiosity,  being  one  arch  of  200  feet  span,  the 
laigest  Id  Germany. 

Passau  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a bishopric,  which 
was  founded  in  the  se\*entb  century,  hut  was  secuhrUed  in 
1603.  and  in  18U9  wholly  incorporated  with  Bavaria.  Tlie 
population  is  now  slated  at  I0,5U0,  uf  whom  about  7000 
live  in  the  town  itself. 

PASSERKLLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a suhgenusof 
FriugUla,  and  thus  characteiised  by  him:— short  and 
perfectly  conic,  thick  at  the  base,  and  ratlier  abruptly 
pointed  at  the  tip,  which  is  entire.  Ctilmm  perfectly 
Both  mandibles  of  equal  thickness.  IVlngt 
iouderate  ; the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  which  are  (lie  longest.  Tail  mnderalo,  broad, 
and  nearly  even.  Fept  large,  strong.  Middle  toe  longer 
than  (he  tarsus;  inner  toe  much  shorter  than  the  outer. 
Claws  long,  slender,  ami  but  slightly  curved;  hinder  claw 
as  long  os  the  toe.  America. 

Example.  Passerelh  Hiaca.  (Wils.,  iii.,  22,  f.  >1.) 
PASSKRI'TA,  Mr.  Gray’s  name  for  a genus  of  serpents, 
Dryinus  of  Mcrrcm. 

P.ASSKRO'NL  GIAN  CARLO,  horn  in  171.1,  at  Cun- 
daminc,  in  the  county  uf  Nizza,  studied  at  Milan  in  tbc 
Jesuits*  college,  and  aficrwanU  took  orders  as  a priest.  He 
went  to  Rome  witli  tho  papal  nuncio,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Milan,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  hfe  in  a 
state  of  poverty  ofien  bordering  upon  destitution.  But  ho 
was  so  u<ed  to  be  content  with  little,  that  lie  felt  no  inron- 
Tonionco  from  hi.<  condition,  ami  constantly  refused  the 
oflers  of  his  numerous  Milanese  friends  to  relieve  his  wants. 
Passcroni  was  fund  of  study,  and  especially  of  po«tn,  and 
ho  liad  a great  share  in  reforming  the  taste  of  the  Italian 
writers  of  his  age.  Parini,  who,  in  his  youth  was  intimate 
with  Passeroni  aflcrwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
example  he  owed  the  formation  uf  his  own  style.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Pusscroni  is  a half  burlesque,  half  moral 
poem,  styled  'llCicerone,*  in  101  cantos.  It  is  f^ull  of  digres- 
sions, something  similar  in  manner  to  Sterne’s  ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’  but  Passcroni's  digressions  arc  ctcurly  intelligible, 
and  have  all  e mural  scope.  A kind  of  parody  of  Cicero’s 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a thread  whereon  to  hang  hU 
disquisitions.  Passcrotii  ridicules  or  reproves  the  numerous 
follies  and  vi<*es  of  society  in  a good-humoured  and  oflen 
highly  amusing  strain,  and  his  verses,  like  tho^^e  of  Ovid, 
seem  to  flow  naturally  and  without  cfTurt  from  his  pen. 
This  facility,  and  the  unafiected  simplicity  of  the  style,  con- 


stitute tho  principal  charm  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrote 
also  seven  volumes  of  fable#  in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of 
thMc  of  iE«op,  Plucdrus,  and  Avienus.  He  died  at  Milan, 
in  1603.  Della  Letterntura  Italiana.) 

PASSIFLO'RA,  or  PASSION-FLOWER,  is  a genus  of 
twining  plants,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a lancicd  resem- 
blance between  the  parts  of  their  flower  and  the  emblems  of 
our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  In  the  five  anthers  the  Spanish 
monks  saw  his  wuinds,  in  the  triple  si)  le  the  throe  nail*  by 
which  lie  was  fixed  fr>  the  cross,  and  in  the  colnmn  on  uhicn 
the  ovary  is  elevated,  the  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  ; a 
number  of  fleshy  threads  which  spread  from  a cup  within  the 
flower,  were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  ‘ There 
are  cuts,’  says  Sir  James  Smith.  *to  be  found  in  some  old 
books,  apparently  drawn  from  description,  like  the  hog  in 
armour  upon  our  signs  to  represent  tho  rhinoceros,  in  wbicli 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  the  very  (htggs  themselves.’  In 
reality  the  flower  of  Passiflora  consists  of  a calyx  and  corolla, 
each  uf  five  divisions,  consolidated  into  a cup.  from  within 
tho  rim  of  which  spread  several  rows  of  filamentous  pro- 
cesses, by  some  regarded  as  barren  stamens:  within  these, 
from  tlie  sides  of  the  cup,  there  proceed  one  or  more  ele- 
vated rings,  notched  or  undivided,  and  in  various  degrees  of 
development  in  different  species,  and  evidently  of  tho  same 
nature  as  tho  filamentous  processes  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  staiidsa  column,  or  synophofe.  with  tho 
sides  of  which  five  stamens  arc  unitcu,  but  spread  frocty 
from  it  beyond  its  apex,  and  bear  five  oblong  horizontal  an- 
thers. At  tho  a]>ex  ufthe  column  is  the  ovary.a  one-<-eI!ed 
case,  with  three  parietal  pulys^rmous  placentm.and  bearing 
three  club-sliapvfl  stvles  at  its  vortex.  Eventually  a gourd- 
like  fruit  is  produecif  containing  many  seeds,  each  having  its 
own  fleshy  aril,  and  usually  envelopc<l  in  a subaetd  mucilage. 


pAMi&m  IIontWMti. 


I. « flower  cut  opM  TvrUrnU^,  K>  M (o  show  the  euljrx.  rorotU.  Sluwiiloat 
eiowu.  iiu«rV»  rinf  *,  ecatnl  gyaupbofc.  sUtacD*.  «ud  owy. 

The  genus  comprehends  a largo  number  of  species,  chiefly 
found  in  a wild  state  in  America,  and  within  or  near  (ho 
tropical  parts  of  that  continent.  They  are  all  twining  plants, 
often  scrambling  over  trees  to  a considerable  teiigib,  and  in 
many  cases  aro  most  beautiful  objects  on  account  of  their 
large  gaily  or  richly  coloured  flowers.  This  makes  them 
favourites  in  gardens,  where  many  ore  cultivated,  particu- 
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larly  tlie  P.  alala.  quadrangularU,  cdulia,  ctcrulea,  race* 
musa.  I.uudoni,  on)  cliino,  palmata,  ond  fUamento«>a,  all  which 
are  bU'ikingly  Imnd»oroo.  li  U however  chicHy  for  their 
fruit  that  they  arc  valued  in  tliu  couiUiies  where  they  grow 
wild,  in  consenuence  of  the  pulp  which  euvelo|>c^  the  seeds 
bcin;'  cool  ami  rofrcshiiig.  with  Bomething  of  a fragrant 
bouquet.  Under  the  name  of  Oranudilla  the  P.  quudran* 
guhris  is  well  known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a.child’s  head ; the  water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies  U the 
produce  of  P.  laurifoha  ; P.  maliformii  bears  what  is  called 
the  sweet  calabash  ; and  tlic  pleasant  pulp  of  P.  cdulis  fur- 
nishes the  confectioner  u'lth  tho  most  delicate  roalerial  for 
the  llavnuring  of  ices.  Many  however  ore  of  no  value  for 
their  fruit,  and  some  arc  actually  ftetid. 

I'he  Passionflower  serves  as  the  typo  of  the  natural  order 
Passiflorack.e,  of  which  indeed  it  constitutes  the  principal 
part,  lliis  collection  of  genera  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Cucurbilaccuus  order,  but  is  dislinguibhable  by  its  peculiar 
ftlamonious  crown,  and  by  its  Kuperior  ovary,  exclusive  of 
all  other  marks.  In  both  cases  a few  plants  are  not  climbera, 
and  have  a clry,  not  succulent,  fruit.  Tho  sensible  proper- 
ties of  the  order  ore  usually  too  feeble  to  be  appreciable ; 
but  when  coaccntratcil.  as  in  PoBsillora  rubra,  called 
* Dutchman’s  laudanum,’  P.  fojtida,  and  a fuw  others,  they 
are  found  to  be  narcotic. 

PASSIONR'I,  DOME'NICO,  born  in  16&2.  at  Fossom- 
bronu  in  tho  duchy  of  Urbino,  sliulicd  at  Rome,  after  which 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  was  employed  in  M'veral  oSlcos 
under  the  papal  court,  lie  also  distinguished  himself  in 
clx^siral  learning  and  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  collected 
a valuable  library  of  scarce  works  and  MSS.  He  was  a 
correspi>ndi-nt  of  Montfaucon  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
age.  in  I rpc  he  wxs  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  and  from 
thonco  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  wliere  he  resided  some 
time.  He  was  appointed  papal  nuncio  to  tho  Congress  of 
Utrecht  in  1712,  and  afterwards  tu  the  Congress  of  Baden 
in  1714.  On  hU  return  to  Rome  from  these  missions,  ho  re- 
sumed his  favourite  studies,  hut  in  1 72 1 was  sent  by  Innocent 
XIII  as  nuncio  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation:  ho  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Luzern  till  I72'J.  when  ho  proceeded  as 
nuncio  to  Vienna.  Pnssionci  wrote  a journal  of  his  Swiss 
roissi6n.  entitled  * Acln  Apostolice  Legationis  in  Helvetia,’ 
4to.,  Ziirich,  1729.  He  returned  from  Vicima  in  1738,  and 
Was  made  * secretary  for  the  briefs’  and  a cardinal,  with 
tho  title  of  archbishop  of  Kplicsus.  He  was  also  appointed 
a member  of  the  Congregation  do  Propaganda  Fidei.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  duties,  ho  found  time  to  pursue  his 
fkToui'ite  studies  and  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  Maupcrluis,  Eckardt,  Ruinart,  Crunovius,  Bian- 
chini,  and  other  learned cimtumiioraries.  Hu  hadacountry- 
house  at  Fraicati,  where  ho  formed  a musoiiin.  His  nephew, 
Benedetto  P.assionei,  published  the  inscriptions  in  this  col- 
lection, ‘ Iscrizioni  Antichc  con  Annutazioiii,’  fol..  Lucca, 
17t»5.  In  1735  Cardinal  IVssionoi  was  made  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  He  died  at  Frnsc.iti,  in  17C1.  Passionei  was 
a member  of  most  Italian  academies  and  also  of  that  of 
*tlie  Inscriptions'  at  Paris.  Ho  was  a great  faiourito  with 
Po(>o  Benedict  XIV.,  with  whom  however  he  had  frequent 
altercations,  beinir  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions  and  not  at 
all  courtly  disposed.  He  was  particularly  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  very  careful  nut  to  admit  any  of  their 
works  into  his  library.  His  books  were  purchased  after  his 
death  by  the  Augustin  motiasicry,  and  added  to  their  fine 
library,  which  is  styled  the  ’Angelica,’  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Passionei  revised, 
together  with  Fontanini.  the  ’Liber  Diurnut  Pontificum,’ 
edited  BOicral  other  works,  and  wrote  in  Italian  a funeral 
panej^ric  on  Prince  Eugene.  Hu  was  a great  promoter  of 
learning,  and  one  of  tho  roost  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  last  ccniun'. 

(Galluiti.  Mrmori^  per  tervire  alia  Sloria  della  Vila  del 
Cardinal  P'istionei,  Rome.  1762.) 

PASSIVE  VOICE.  [Miodlb  Voice.] 

PASSOVER  (FIDS.  pasting  ofer,  or  sparing,  raffx^), 

also  called  tho  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  one  of  tho  throe 
great  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  establiiihed  to  com- 
memorate God’s  passing  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  when  he  nIcw  the  Arst-horn  of  the  Egyptians  {Kt'kI. 
xii.  *J7).  It  was  Arst  observed  ii>  Egypt  on  Oic  night  before 
tho  F.xodufi.  It  began  on  the  evening  after  the  l4iU  day  i 
of  tho  uioiiih  Abib,  or  Nisan,  which  was  the  Crst  month  of 
the  tocreil  year,  and  lasted  seven  days,  the  lirst  and  la«t  of  ] 


which  were  observed  as  especially  holy  by  abstmenoo  from 
all  labour,  and  by  a convocation  of  the  people  for  worsliip. 
After  the  sottlcnicnt  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  it  was 
incumbent  on  all  their  males  to  go  up  to  theTemple  to  keep 
this  feast.  The  following  were  tho  ^cremonies  obsen*ed  in 
its  celebration A lamb,  or  kid,  a male  of  the  Arst  year, 
without  blemish,  was  selocted  by  each  household  (or  if  the 
households  were  small,  by  two  conjointly)  on  the  IQth  day 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  kept  till  the  14th  day  of  the 
i month,  when  it  was  killed  in  the  evening  (literally,  'between 
I the  two  evenings,'  an  expression  which  is  variously  inter* 
preted),  and  roasted,  and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
Utter  herbs.  None  of  it  was  to  be  left  till  the  next  day ; all 
that  was  not  eaten  was  to  be  burnt.  They  were  to  eat  it  in 
haste,  standing,  with  their  loins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  their  slaves  in  their  hands,  as  those  prepared  for  a 
journey.  None,  whether  Hraclitcs  or  strangers,  were  to 
partake  of  it  unless  they  had  been  circuniciscil.  Not  a bono 
of  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  bo  broken,  and  all  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  in  the  same  house.  AVhen  the  Iamb  was  kilted, 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  with  a bunch  of  hyssop  on  the  hntel 
and  door-posts  of  the  houses,  which  was  intended,  in  the 
original  institution  of  the  feast,  as  a sign  to  distinguish  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  from  those  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
no  one  was  to  go  out  of  doors  till  the  morning. 

During  the  seven  days  for  which  the  feast  lasted  noiio 
but  uiiteaveiied  bread  was  to  be  eaten,  on  penally  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  people.  Sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be 
olTered  on  each  of  tiio  seven  days  xxviii.  17-25). 

On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  a sheaf  of  com  was  to  bo 
brought,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  the  priest  was 
to  wave  it  before  tho  l^ord  {Levit.  xxiii.  10;  Joseph.,  Ant., 
iii.  10.  5). 

The  word  passover  is  used  not  only  for  the  feast,  but  also 
repeatedly  for  the  paschal  lamb  itself. 

This  institution  was  typical  of  the  death  of  Dirist  for  the 
salvation  of  bis  people  ( 1 Cor.  v.  7). 

(Winer’s  Piblisehes  Beahi^rterbuch,  under  ’Fascha;’ 
Lightfoot’s  Temple  Service,  c.  12.) 

PASSPORT,  a printed  permission  signed  by  (he  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  homo  department  of  a country,  which 
I allows  a subject  of  that  country  to  leave  it  and  go  ubraud. 
When  ho  has  oblaiiied  this,  tlie  bearer  must  have  his  pass- 
port signed  by  tho  minister  or  agent  of  the  state  to  which  he 
intends  to  proceed.  A foreigner  who  wishes  tu  leave  a 
country  where  he  has  been  residing,  generally  obtains  his 
passport  from  the  minister  or  agent  or  consul  of  his  own 
stale.  Such  a document  slates  the  name,  surname,  age. 
and  profession  of  ilio  lioarcr,  and  serves  as  a voucher  of  his 
character  and  nation,  and  entitles  him  to  the  protection  of 
the  authorities  of  other  countries  through  which  lie  may 
pass,  and  which  arc  at  peace  with  his  own.  On  arriving  at 
the  outports  or  frontier  towns  of  a foreign  state,  every  tra- 
veller is  obliged  to  show  his  passport,  winch  is  examined  by 
the  proper  autliorities  before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  hfs 
journey.  This  ceremony  is  sometimes  repeated  atevery  gar- 
rison town  which  bo  passes  on  the  road.  Even  the  natives 
of  most  European  states  cannot  travel  twenty  miles  through 
their  own  country  without  being  furnished  with  a passport. 

The  system  of  poMports  is  old,  but  it  has  become  tnucli 
more  rigid  and  vexatious  during  the  lost  half  century.  The 
only  civilised  countries  in  which  passports  are  not  required 
arc  the  British  Islands  and  the  United  Slates  of  North  Ame- 
rica ; and  the  natives  of  those  two  countries,  accustoineil  to 
the  freedom  of  unobstructed  locomotion,  find  the  rcgulaiiims 
as  to  passports  when  they  travel  on  the  continent  or  Europe 
to  bo  rather  irksome.  The  practice  has  been  defended  on 
the  plea  that  it  prevents  improper  and  dangerous  persons 
from  introducing  or  concealing  themselves  ; out  numerous 
instances  bavo  proved  that  persons,  however  obnoxious,  who 
have  luuncy  and  frionds,  can  evade  such  restrictions.  That 
every  statu  may  admit  or  refuse  admittance  to  foreigners,  as 
it  thinks  At,  raimol  be  questioned;  and  in  limes  of  war 
especially,  some  tort  of  restrictioii  maybe  required  for  the 
lafet)  of  the  country;  but  the  present  vexatious  system  of 
pasijKMtA,  as  enforce:!  m many  European  staler  in  time  of 
profound  i>eaco,  is  both  illiberal  and  puerile.  It  is  a check 
iipoii  travellers,  to  whom  it  causes  much  trouble  and  loss  uf 
umc.  while  the  advmuages  supposed  to  result  from  it  are  at 
least  vcT)  dubiou?.  1i  has  lieon  compared  to  spiders  webs 
iu  wiiich  lhe«  are  caught,  but  whirl)  larger  in&ccts  or  birds 
easily  carry  ofT  along  with  them.  In  Turkey  a passport  m 
called  a Firmaum. 
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PASTES.  [Olass.  p.  25fi.} 

PASTO.  [Granada,  Nkw.] 

PASTOR  <Orniiholo;:y).  [Sturnid.*.] 

PA'STORAL  (frum  tno  Lulhi  parlor,  a shepherd  or 
herdsman),  is  tl>o  name  given  to  pncmii  which  are  descriptive 
of  the  pursuits  of  country  life,  or  to  dramas  in  which  the 
characters  represent  shepherds  or  other  country*pcoplc. 
[Bircottcs ; Idyll.] 

Pa'tora)  letters  aro  circulars  addressed  by  a hisjiop  to  his 
dioce&ans  fur  purposes  of  adigious  instruction  or  adinoni* 
tiun  in  raaitcrs  of  discipline.  This  name  also  is  deriveil  from 
‘ pastor,'  the  bishup  being  styled  the  shepherd  of  bis  spi- 
ritual flock. 

P.\STURE  LAND.  Thercare  tribes  which  liavo  no  other  ] 
occupation  than  that  of  pasturing  dumcsiic  animals,  and 
immense  tracts  of  fertile  soil  are  still  unappropriated  to  any 
dehnile  owner.  Whore  the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  ex- , 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  cattle  arc  fed  all  the  | 
year  round  by  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  In  such 
a state  are  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  who  have 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  pitch  their  tents  wherever  pasture 
is  abundant,  and  move  them  to  another  spot  as  soon  as  it  is  I 
consumed  where  they  are.  In  civilised  countries,  where  the 
land  is  dividfid  and  auproprialed,  such  a system  cannot  exist ; ! 
though  there  aro  still  tnu^  of  it  in  this  country,  as  wo  see 
in  the  few  remaining  waste  lands,  on  which  there  is  a right 
of  common. 

The  pasturage  of  cattle  is  now  a part  of  regular  husbandry ; 
the  land  which  affords  the  heibage  fur  cattle  forms  part  of 
privwte  possessions,  and  a rent  is  paid  for  its  u^e.  This  has 
introduced  a new  system.  Pastures  are  now  fenced  and 
protected,  and  pains  are  taken  to  improve  them,  so  as  tu 
maintain  many  more  cattle  or  sheep  than  they  would  in 
their  natural  state.  We  shall  nut  here  speak  of  rich  grass 
lands,  in  which  bullocks  and  sheep  aro  fattLMl,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  grazing  land : nor  of  artificial  pasluron, 
whicli  term  portions  of  arable  farms,  and  have  been  depas- 
tured only  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  more  fit  to  pro- 
duce corn  when  again  siibmitte<l  to  the  plough.  But  we  sliall 
consider  those  tracts  of  land  whicli,  from  situation,  climate, 
or  other  causes,  although  they  ure  (lortiuns  of  certain  estates 
and  the  property  of  indivkIuaU,  he  nearly  in  a stale  of  na- 
ture, ami  produce  a revenue  or  proQt  only  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  can  be  reared  or  main- 
taincil  in  thorn.  Such  are  the  rich  pastures  on  the  Jura, 
the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  ton  high  and  exposed  to  allow  of 
cultivation  or  permanent  habilatioii,  but  producing  abun- 
dant food  for  cattio  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The  : 
Jura  and  the  AI{>s,  which  are  beat  known  to  English  tra- ' 
vellers,  contain  very  rich  pastures  for  cows,  and  give  a con- ! 
siderablu  return  in  butter  and  cheese.  The  snow  which  | 
covers  these  mountains  for  a considerable  part  of  the  year, 
protects  the  hcrbiige;  and  the  moisture  which  prevails  in 
the  summer  by  the  continued  passage  of  clouds,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  to  those  who  am  enveloped 
in  them,  keeps  up  a luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  small  Alpine 
plants  which  form  the  richest  pasture. 

Whenever  pastures  are  hireil,  the  rent  Is  always  reck- 
oned, not  by  the  extent  of  surface,  but  by  the  stock  which 
can  be  maintained  upon  it.  Thus,  in  Switzerland,  the 
mountain  pastures  are  divided  into  portions  of  20,  40,  or 
mure  cows.  In  Scotland  they  rorkuu  sometimes  by  the 
number  of  bullocks  which  can  be  reared,  and  soinelimct  by 
the  number  of  sheep  whicli  can  be  kept.  This  mode  of 
reckoning  is  much  fuirer  than  by  inero  extent  of  surface. 
In  many  places  pasturing  hos  been  found  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  cuUivaiion ; and  i^omc  largo  proprietors  have 
converted  great  tracts  of  land  from  arable  into  poaturu 
farm.  But  this  can  only  be  done  where  tho  population  is 
very  scanty,  and  where  ihe  soil  and  climate  do  not  tempt 
men  of  capital  to  scttlo. 

Cunsidorublu  impruvemenis  have  been  mado  in  natural 
pastures,  not  only  by  the  raising  of  bunks  and  stone  walls 
Hs  shelter  against  the  winter's  storms,  but  also  by  extensive 
draining  and  clearing  tho  surface  of  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
which  prevent  tho  herbage  from  springing  up,  and  greatly 
diminish  tho  feerl.  On  the  side.s  of  sleep  hilU,  where 
springs  are  apt  to  break  out  and  produce  hogs  and  swamps, 
drains  judiciously  lunde  have  earned  u(T  ihe  water  and  laiil 
dry  the  pastures  below  them:  while  reservoirs  iiuve  been 
constructed  in  many  places  lo  receive  the  water  and  to  supply 
(he  stock  in  dry  weather.  Un  peaty  moors  the  application 
of  lime  to  the  surface  has  often  produced  wonderful  effects, 


and  mado  various  kinds  of  clover  and  grasses  spnog  up 
which  were  never  seen  on  the  spot  before. 

Those  who  arc  possessed  of  extensive  pastures  often  look 
upon  Diem  as  of  too  little  value  lu  lay  out  any  money  in  their 
improvement ; and  unless  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
them  into  regular  cultivation,  uhich  often  fails  after  a great 
outlay  of  money,  they  are  not  thought  worth  any  attention. 
Yet  many  rough  hilly  pastures  might  be  doubled  and  tripled 
in  value  merely  by  clearing  the  surface,  burning  coarse 
grasses,  ru->hes,  ferns,  an<l  furze : and  sowing  a few  seedi 
where  the  ashes  have  been  spread.  The  additional  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  sheep  which  can  be  inaintuined  by  tint 
means,  would  surprise  any  one  w ho  had  not  hml  oxiiericitce 
of  such  impruvemenis.  The  forming  of  convenient  chan- 
nels for  the  water  to  run  off  is  another  important  object, 
wliieli  can  unen  he  olTected  at  a triHing  expense  t and  a 
loose  surface  laid  dry  by  this  means  may  be  much  improved, 
by  merely  burning  the  heath  w hich  grows  upon  it.  After 
the  Arc  has  scorched  the  ground,  grasses  will  spring  up 
spontaneously ; and,  at  a very  small  expense,  a considerable 
tract  of  mounUin  pasture  may  be  converted  from  tho  state 
of  a brown  heath  or  moor  to  that,  of  a One  green  sward. 

Wherever  there  are  large  pastums,  proper  and  suitable 
buildings  made  of  substantial  materials  should  be  erected. 
The  cattle  should  have  numerous  sheds  fur  refuge  in 
bad  Weather,  and  sheep  especially  should  have  pioteo 
tion  ami  shelter.  ^Varmih  is  in  sumo  coses  of  more  im- 
portance than  foo<l;  and  an  animal  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  a northern  climate  requires  more  food  to  keep 
him  alive,  than  when  ho  is  kept  warm  and  protected  from 
the  immediate  inHuenee  of  cutting  winds. 

There  is  another  kind  of  nasturu  in  England  on  the 
chalky  hills  which  are  called  downs,  where  useful  and 
hardy  slieep  ure  reared.  Hero  the  exposure  is  less,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  plains  gives  fre<{uent  opportunity  of 
driving  the  sheep  to  sheltered  situations.  The  gross  on  tho 
chalk  nilts  is  in  general  very  fine  and  short,  and  the  quality 
is  very  good.  The  soil  is  only  a few  inches  deep,  but  it 
has  b^ii  enriched  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep  from 
lime  immemorial.  Attempts  am  made  occasionally  to  con- 
vert some  purtiuns  of  these  pastures  to  Ullage:  but  it  is  not 
often  an  advant.igeous  speculation.  A few  crops  may  be 
obtained  at  first:  hut  the  thin  layer  of  rich  earth,  which 
is  at  tho  surface,  U soon  e.xhausteil,  and  nothing  remains 
but  barren  chalk.  No  art  can  restore  tho  fine  turf  which 
had  btH}n  produced  by  a^os  of  pasturage. 

To  those  who  have  extensive  pastures  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  whether  oxen,  heifers,  cows,  or  sheep  aro 
the  most  profitable,  and  of  ihew,  what  lircmls  suit  the  situa- 
tions; and,  when  this  has  been  dofermined  by  experience, 
to  know  what  quantity  may  safely  be  kept,  without  sufTor- 
ing  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  or  allowing  any  |>oriion  of 
tho  pasture  to  wither  or  become  coarse  from  not  being 
duly  fed  off.  Whatever  be  the  stock  dcpaslureil,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them  by  a herdsman  or  shepherd 
of  experience,  who  should  have  a certain  number  only 
under  liis  care.  It  is  a goofl  plan  to  give  him  some  share 
or  interest  in  the  proihire  m part  of  his  wages.  When  any 

fiart  of  the  stock  it  sold  oil  1»  drovers  or  butchers,  he  should 
lave  a per  cenfago  on  the  sale.  This  will  give  him  tho  ac- 
tivity of  ati  owner,  and  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  negligent 
and  allow  the  stock  to  suffer  fiom  a want  of  sufficient  food, 
or  from  accidents  whicli  can  be  prevented  by  proper  allen- 
tion. 

Very  poor  pasture  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  is  of  very 
little  value  to  tho  pniprieior;  where  the  titualion  allows 
of  such  land  being  coiivertetl  into  plantations,  it  will  ge- 
nerally bo  found  most  advantageous  to  do  so,  but  if  there  are 
! means  of  improving  them  by  ploughing,  liuiiiig,  and  munur- 
[ iiig,  they  may  often  be  converted  into  good  arable  farms, 
i A great  part  of  Norfolk,  which  now  bears  excellent  crops  of 
! barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  was  once  only  poor  sandy  pas- 
1 ture.  whuru  tho  chief  iacomo  to  the  piopriolor  aro^e  from 
' rabbit  warrens.  We  must  not  alwajs  judge  of  the  capa- 
; hilities  of  a soil  by  the  natural  grosses  which  grow  upon 
it,  before  it  has  ever  been  stirred  and  cullivaterl.  When 
loamy  sand  or  gravel  is  left  in  a hard  condenserl  stum,  it 
I will  bear  very  little,  but  when  it  has  been  broken  up  deep, 

* and  trenched  and  improved  by  lime  and  manure,  it  become* 
; Very  useful  land.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cold  wet  pai- 
^ tures  on  a stiff  clay.  The  water  chocks  the  niots  of  the 
I bolter  sort  of  grasses,  and  nollimg  thrives  in  such  pasture 
I except  rushes aiidvervcoaiseaqualic plants;  butwhon  lliey 
‘ VoL.  XVII.— 3 R 
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havo  lioen  earsfully  drained— when  the  surface  has  been 
pared  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  orer  the  land — a very 
material  hnproTeraent  takes  place,  whether  it  be  left  un* 
broken,  to  produce  berha^a,  or  be  improved  by  a course  of 
judicious  cultivation,  and  laid  down  again  to  grass  in  a 
clean  and  fertile  state;  in  either  case,  the  posture,  from 
being  of  little  use,  end  perhaps  dan^rous  for  sheep,  which 
are  apt  to  rot  there,  becomes  sound  and  goa4,  producing 
excellent  nutritious  herb^;e,  and  will  continue  so  ever 
after. 

When  the  soil  is  naturally  deep  and  of  a good  quality, 
but  the  situation  renders  it  not  advisable  to  convert  the 
pastures  into  permanent  nmble  land,  and  tlie  herbage  has 
been  deteriorated  and  overrun  with  mow  or  weeds,  it  is  a 
very  elTectivc  mode  of  improving  the  pasture  to  plough  up 
the  sward  as  thin  os  possible,  and  then,  having  removed 
tho  sods  into  heaps  or  rows,  to  plough  and  scarify  the  bared 
surface  to  the  depth  of  four  or  fn*e  inches,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a fallow  Qeld.  When  it  is  well  pulverised 
and  harrowed  level,  the  sod.  which  had  been  taken  off,  is 
chopped  into  small  piei^es  by  tlie  spade,  and  scattered  over  it ; 
and  after  a shower  lias  sumuwhat  moistened  the  surface,  it  is 
well  roiled  with  a heavy  roller.  Thus  the  moss  is  effectually 
destroyed : the  root-weeds  have  been  eradicated,  and  the  fine 
grasses,  the  roots  of  which  are  short  and  fibrous,  are  pre- 
served. They  will  soon  strike  into  the  loosened  soil,  and  a 
fine  close  sward  will  be  the  result.  The  improvement  is 
still  crcHtcr  if  lime  is  put  on  the  land  before  the  spreading 
of  the  »i>ds,  and  if  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  best  grass 
seeds  are  sown  over  it.  Tlie  proper  season  for  this  operation 
IS  after  harvest,  and  no  cattle  should  be  admitted  till  the 
next  spring- 

Pasiuies  ate  seldom  improved  with  manure,  which  is 
generally  reserved  fur  arable  land,  or  grass  land  intended 
to  be  mown  f>r  hoy:  but  if  richness  is  valuable  in  a pas> 
turc.  It  will  well  repay  the  expense  of  manuring,  especially 
with  liquid  manure,  the  drainings  of  dunghills  and  the 
urine  of  cows  and  horses,  which  is  collected  in  a tank  when 
they  are  kept  in  stalls.  Peat  aslies  arc  also  very  useful, 
and  have  a powerful  effect  in  stimulating  tho  vegetation  of 
all  (he  grasses.  Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  said  to 
have  tho  same  effect.  When  it  is  intended  to  convert  land 
which  has  been  in  a state  of  heath  or  waste,  covered  with  fern, 
brambles,  ling,  and  other  coarse  plants,  into  good  pasture,  it 
is  initi>>pen»able  to  begin  by  a course  of  arable  cuUivaiion  ; 
and  It  IS  only  when  the  soil  has  been  brought  into  an  ira* 
prored  stale  by  tillage  and  manuring,  and  all  tho  roots  end 
seeds  of  noxious  plants  have  been  eradicated,  that  grass 
seeds  may  be  sown  with  any  prospect  of  obtaining  a good 
sward.  Most  of  these  soils  are  poor  and  sandy,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  grass.  In  this  case 
the  safest  mode  of  converting  the  land  into  pasture  is  by 
inoculating  it  with  pieces  of  so<U  taken  from  a good  rich 
pasture.  [Grass  Land.]  By  this  moans,  and  subsequent 
depasturing  with  sheep  only,  very  good  pastures  have  been 
produced  on  very  poor  soils  ; and  if  in  tho  course  of  a few 
years  they  should  degenerate,  they  may  be  profitably  broken 
un  ami  cultivated  un  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
after  w Inch  they  may  again  be  laid  down  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Wherever  the  soil  consists  of  a sandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  this  system  is  tho  most  advantageous. 

In  the  richest  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Lincolnshire 
and  other  graxing  countiea,  an  acre  will  maintain  and 
fatten  an  ox  of  (iO  or  90  stone,  and  sometimes  keep  several 
aheep  in  alore  order  besides.  There  is  n marked  difference 
between  land  llmt  will  fatten  an  ox,  and  that  which  will 
only  rear  him.  This  can  scarcely  be  disoovored  by  sim- 
ple examination  of  the  land;  but  is  found  by  experience. 
The  same  appearance  of  grass  has  more  ;>roq/‘,  as  it  is 
called,  in  ono  place  than  another.  Tho  bite  may  be  very 
short  and  the  pasture  ap|HXir  bare,  and  vet  the  value  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  ribs  of  the  cattle.  Much  of  the  skill  of 
a grazier  consists  in  stocking  his  pastures  to  advantage, 
lie  should  know  the  power  of  every  portion  of  it,  and  slock 
it  so  that  the  grass  may  not  grow  faster  than  it  can  bo 
cropped  by  the  cattle  or  sheep,  and  that  the  animals  may 
always  havo  the  full  quantity  required.  Erery  animal 
watil-s  a certain  quantity  of  food  to  repair  the  daily  waste 
occasioned  by  the  animal  functions.  If  ho  has  no  more, 
he  makes  no  progress : the  m -re  he  can  convert  into  flesh 
and  fat  beyond  this  quantity  in  n given  time,  the  more 
profitable  lie  will  bo.  Hence  the  superior  qualities  of  some 
animals  with  rospoct  to  this  point  indicate  the  superiority 


of  their  breed,  and  afford  the  greatest  net  profit  to  the  gra- 
zier. In  the  same  pasture  one  beast  or  sheep  will  give  a 
reasonable  profit,  while  another  may  occasion  an  actual 
loss.  The  adaptation  of  the  stock  to  the  nature  of  the 
pasture  is  consequently  an  object  of  the  greatest  imporlanoo, 
and  requires  much  judgment  and  experience. 

PASV^HEA.Iho  name  given  by  Laiuouroux  to  a group 
of  Liimoan  Scrlularidee.  [Polypiaria  Memiieanacka.] 

PATAGONIA,  a country  in  8ouih  Amerios,  compre- 
hending the  most  soutliem  portion  of  that  continent.  It 
includes  all  those  parts  in  which  the  Europcaus  hare  not 
formed  settlements,  or  to  which  they  do  not  lay  claim.  A 
few  years  ago  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  extended  its  set- 
tlements to  the  Bahia  Blanca  (39'*  S.  lot.),  and  the  federal 
government  of  the  provincre  of  La  Plata  has  fixed  tho 
southern  boundary  of  the  federal  republic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cusu  LeubUpOr  Rio  Negro.  This  river  therefore  must  now 
be  consider^  as  the  dividing  line  between  Patagonia  and 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  though  a great  extent  of  cxiuniry 
north  of  that  river  is  still  the  undisputed  abode  of  wander- 
ing aboriginal  tribes.  From  this  new  boundary,  the  most 
northern  point  of  which  is  near  36*'  ftO'  S.  lat.,  Patagonia 
extends  sonthwaid  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhsens,  by  which  ii 
is  divided  from  the  Antarctic  Archipelsgo  coirrinonly'  called 
Ticrra  del  Fuego.  llie  roost  .louthem  point  of  the  South 
American  continent  and  of  Patagonia  is  Cape  Froward, 
near  53®  35' S.  lat.  and  71®  25' W.  long.  On  the  east  Pata- 
gonia is  washed  by  tho  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  line  which  divides  it  fltim  Chili  is  not 
quite  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  fiirmed  by 
Kclonravi  Sound  and  Rdoncavi  Inlet  (bctw'een  41®3tr 
and  42  ' S.  1st.),  which  constitute  the  innermost  recess  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  separates  tho  island  of  Chiloe 
from  the  continent.  Farther  north  tlie  Andes  constitute 
the  boundary  up  to  40®  S.  lat.  According  to  a rough  esti- 
mate. the  aiea  of  Patagonia  exceeds  276,000  square  miles, 
or  is  about  7‘2.noo  sijuare  milos  more  than  that  of  France. 

Patagonia  comprehends  two  regions,  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  nearly  every  respect— tho  mountain-region, 
and  the  plains.  The  mountain-region  occupies  the  coun- 
tries extending  along  llie  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  tho  west- 
ern portion  of  the  Strait  of  Msgalhaefis.  The  plains  occupy 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  stretching  out  along  the 
Atlantic  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

The  mountain-region  comprehends  the  southern  portion 
of  tbe  Andes.  This  extensive  miuiiuam-cham  begins  near 
52*  lO'  8.  lat.,  on  the  nortlicm  sh-'rc^  uf  the  siiiet  called 
Ancon  sin  Salida.  or  Sound  without  Uuik't.  Tliai  portion 
of  the  mouninm-rcgjen  which  issouili  i>f  that  mict  may  be 
considered  us  un  ap|iurtcnnticn  of  the  chain,  but  not  as  con- 
stituting a portion  of  it,  for  M is  divided  iVoin  it  by  a deep 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  also  iniersccteMl  by  another  channel. 
It  is  a remarkable  and  cUnmctenxtic  feature  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountain  regum  of  Patagonia  that  it  is  cut 
through  by  two  long  but  comparainely  narrow  mlets,  which 
extend  to  the  plains  ea-vi  of  tiic  momitains,  and  (hero  ex- 
pend into  large  salt-wa(er  lakes.  The  suullicm  of  theue 
lakes  or  inland  seas  may  be  compared  to  tho  Mcdderrancan, 
as  it  consists  of  two  basins  united  by  a narrow  channel  of 
raodemte  extent,  and  connected  with  tbe  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens  by  a strait  of  larger  dimensions.  Tbe  last^meniioiied 
strait,  called  Jerome  Coanoel,  branches  off  fVora  tbe  Strait 
of  Msgalhsens  near  53®  85'  S.  lat.  and  72®  SO'  W.  long.,  snd 
extends  northward  with  a slight  bend  to  the  west  to  53®  15', 
where  it  turns  north-east,  and  gradually  widens  into  Otway 
Water.  It  is  upwards  of  30  miles  long,  and  generally  two 
miles  wide.  Otway  Water,  the  southern  of  these  iniauHl 
sen-bastna,  extends  toivanls  cnsi  n<»f(h-rasi,  unil  increases  in 
uidth  n*  it  pnweeds  eastward.  Near  .Icromo  Qianiiel  it  is 
Ijardly  six  miles  wuie.  but  towards  its  eastern  extremity 
:ihi>VL«  twenty.  JIh  length  » jjrobjbly  30  nnlos  : the  eastern 
cMremity  however  hss  not  been  explored.  The  navigation 
of  this  inland  sea  is  dangerous,  oven  for  hrec  boats,  on  ar- 
rsmnt  of  the  strong  tide-cnrr»mts  and  gales.  S«)l  far  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Otway  A\’’aior.  n narrow  winding 
channel  nin^  north  by  west  to  (mother  inland  soa-basin.  The 
rhanncl  i%  called  Fitzroy  and  the  hasm  Skyring 

Water.  Fitirov  Pa.s>aii,c  is  abonl  eight  miles  lon^,  and  hardly 
tmv  where  above  half  atnilc  ivid“,bul  it  h!v<  depth  enough  for 
thelftrgoji  vc?s»d«.  It  enter*  Sk>  ring  Water  at  iis  most 
ens’ern  cXficmity.  Hu-  iHsi  -menliened  inland  sea-basin  ex- 
tends from  the  northern  entrance  uf  Fitzroy  Passage  west- 
ward about  80  miles  la  lengthy  varying  in  width  between 
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8 and  M miles.  It  contains  a number  of  rocky  islands, 
among  which  that  called  Dynovor  Ca&Ue  ri&cs  tu  a consi- 
derable elevation. 

The  northern  inland  sea  in  form  bears  some  rosera- 
blaiice  to  the  Baltic.  The  main  borly  is  of  comporativelr 
small  extent,  but  it  sends  out  several  branches,  which 
advance  to  a considerable  distance  inland.  This  sea  lias 
not  yet  rer^ivoil  a general  denomination,  and  we  shall  name 
it  Kirke  Water,  to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  a seaman 
in  the  exulortUion  of  this  basin.  From  Smyth  Channel,  which 
divides  Queen  Adelaide’s  Archipelago  6’om  the  continent 
of  South  .America,  near  i2*  10^  S.  lat,,  a long  and  crooked 
strait  branches  oiT  to  the  eiist.whichUcalled  Ancon  sin  Sali<la, 
and  extends  between  high  mountains  about  :to  miles  from 
the  shore  in  a straight  lino,  when  it  opens  into  Kirke  Water,  a 
basin  about  30  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  eight  wide. 
This  basin  extends  Hrst  north-north-east,  but  afterwards  it 
turns  tu  the  east.  From  this  main  body  of  the  basin  two 
deep  inlets  branrh  ofT.  oue  towards  the  south  and  the  other 
northward.  Each  of  them  is  above  30  miles  long,  and  they 
vary  from  one  to  three  miles  in  widOv.  The  northern,  called 
I^st  Ho;ie  Inlet,  turns  tu  the  west-north-west,  and  termi- 
nates about  six  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; the 
southern,  called  Obstruction  Sound,  which  at  iu  extremity 
bends  to  the  south-west,  is  there  only  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  Skynng  W'ater,  but  separated  from  it  by  high 
ranges  of  hills.  A deep  and  narrow  inlet  runs  northward 
from  ihu  strait  which  unites  this  basin  to  the  ocean,  inter- 
secting the  country  between  the  ocean  and  Last  Hope  Inlet 
for  nearly  3U  miles  from  tlie  Ancon  sinSalida.  It  is  called 
the  Canal  of  the  Mountains. 

These  three  inland  seas  Otwuy  Water,  Skyring  Water, 
and  Kirke  Water,  lie  pro^ierly  within  the  mountain-region 
of  Paiagunia,  but  their  eastern  extremities  border  on  the 
eastern  plains,  being  bounded  only  by  ranges  of  fist  low 
hills.  Thus  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountain-region 
consists  of  two  isolated  districts.  The  mure  southern  of 
these  districts,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  tlie  Strait 
of  Magalbaens,  and  on  the  north  by  Otway  Water,  is  called 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  aii<l  is  connected  with  the  mam  body  j 
of  Patagonia  only  by  the  isthmus  which  extends  from  the; 
eastern  shores  of  Otway  Water  to  the  Strait  of  Mngalliaens,  j 
opposite  Elisabeth  Island.  This  isthmus  is  from  -even  tu 
ten  miles  wide,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  low.  and  i 
partly  occupied  by  lakes.  The  shores  of  Brunswii-k  Pen- 
insula have  been  examined  with  unusual  care  along 
the  three  sides  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of  MagaT 
hacDs,  and  laid  down  with  great  accuracy.  Still  it  diH‘S 
not  appear  that  a stream  above  the  size  of  a mountain- 
torrent  finds  its  way  to  the  strait  itself.,,  lliis  seems  rather 
strange,  when  we  consider  that  the  area  of  the  peninsula  pro- 
bably exceeds  3ti00  sq  uare  miles.  The  w bole  drainage  there- 
fore must  run  off  nprthward  toOtway  Water, which  is  owing 
to  the  singular  disposition  of  the  highest  ground  of  this  tract. 
South  of  the  isibmus  which  divides  Otway  Water  from 
the  Strait  of  Magalhacns,  a range  of  hills,  called  Breck- 
nock Hills,  rises  to  from  UiOU  to  12U0  feet,  and  ia  only 
a few  miles  from  the  strait,  and  parallel  to  it.  In  pro- 
ceeding southward  in  tlial  direction  it  rises  into  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  andconsequently  more  than  3000 
feet  ab«)Vo  tho  sea-level.  Where  the  mountains  approach 
Cape  Froward  they  sink  under  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, but  Mount  Tam  is  2600  feet  high,  and  tho  moun- 
tains at  the  bock  of  the  Cape  are  estimated  at  2500  feet. 
It  appears  that  tho  mountains  continue  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  strait  (arilier  west-north-west  to  the  entrance  of  Jerome 
CiMnnel,  and  tl>en  norlb-norih-west  and  northward  along 
the  last-mentioned  channel  to  the  place  where  Otway  Water 
opens  to  view.  This  latter  range  seems  less  elevated,  as  the 
highest  summit,  Mont  Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  is  only 
2200  feet  high.  Wlial  is  the  character  of  the  country  en- 
closed by  this  nearly  semicircular  range,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
It  does  not  appear  to  contain  high  mountains,  for  if  such 
existed,  they  would  liavo  been  seen  when  Captain  Fitzroy 
took  a view  of  tho  country  from  some  hills  near  Fitzruy 
Pasaago.  There  are  reasons  fur  supposing  that  this  country 
may  turn  out  to  be  fit  fiir  cultivation.  Captain  King  observes 
that  the  southern  shores  of  this  t>enimula,  though  extremely 
rocky,  are  distinguished  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  that  the 
trees  attain  there  a full  growth,  while  farther  west  they  are 
stunted.  The  climate,  though  colder  than  in  Europe  at  an 
Mual  distance  from  the  pol^ia  not  subject  to  extreme  cold. 
Tae  greatMt  diaiulyaoUige  ia  the  Boiature  of  the  aunoaphere 


j and  tho  frequent  rain,  which  is  owing  to  the  peninsula 
being  open  to  the  winds  from  three  quarters  of  the  compass. 
But  as  (he  interior  of  tho  peninsula  is  sheltered  from  thc?o 
winds  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  probably  {uirtakcs 
much  less  of  this  continual  moisturu  than  the  ahores  of  ibo 
strait. 

The  tract  of  country,  or  rather  peninsula,  which  is  enclosed 
by  Otway  Water,  Fitiroy  Passage,  Skyring  Waier.  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhacns,  is  callevl  Pun- 
sonby  Laud.  The  eastern  part  of  it  contains  low  wooded 
' tracts  of  considerable  extent  along  the  sliores  of  both  waters, 
, but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  hilla,  rising  to  about  ISUU 
I feet,  w iiU  tlie  exception  of  ono  suramil.  Mount  Misery,  which 
is  near  72*^  W.  long,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  about  30UU 
fi*et.  It  rises  above  the  line  of  trees,  but  does  not  attain 
tbu  snow-lino,  'i'hu  vvesteim  portion  of  Ponsonby  Land  is 
covered  with  rocky  mountains,  On  Crokcr  Peninsula  and 
the  adjacent  district  they  do  not  appear  to  attain  a great 
elevation.  But  on  the  shores  of  Skynng  Water,  west  of 
72^  several  of  them  rise  above  tbo  snow-line  and  send 
down  extensive  glaciers  on  their  slopes  towards  the  sea. 
Tliese  hiKh  snow-capp^l  mountains  continue  across  the 
I narrow’  islbmns  which  divides  Skyriug  Water  from  Beaufort 
! Bay,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Burney, 

I which  is  situated  not  far  iroro  the  southern  shores  of  tlio 
I Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  is  5800  feet  high.  Thus  we  find  that 
1 between  dS**  and  53*  30'  S.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
I tain-region  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  frequently  much  nearer.  Farther 
eastward  the  mountains  decline  in  height,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  level  tracts  of  some  extent,  until  they  disappear 
iu  the  plains  of  eastern  Patagonia,  about  40  or  50  miles  from 
tho  Pacific.  This  is  especially  observable  on  Kirke  Water, 
the  eastern  shines  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Obstruction 
Sound  and  iAst  Hope  Inlet,  are  low,  and  at  some  distance 
only  exhibit  some  broad-backed  bills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  extent  A tract  of  similar  character  was  observed  along 
the  eastern  part  of  (be  northern  shores  of  Skyring  Water, 
j The  Aiid^  that  elevated  chain  which  traverses  South 
I America  in  iU  whole  lengtii,  begin  on  the  south,  on  the  very 
I shores  of  ibe  Ancon  sin  Salida  (52*  I O'  S.  lat).  The  nar- 
j row  inlet  called  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  which  runs 
' nearly  30  miles,  is  enclosed  un  both  sides  by  a range 
i of  Bleep  mountains,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  ra- 
vines filled  With  frozen  snow,  and  surmuuniod  by  exten- 
sive ginciors,  from  which  hugo  avalanches  frequently 
descend.  These  two  ridges  unite  on  the  isthmus  between 
tho  Pacific  and  the  north-western  extremity  of  l,ast  Hope 
Inlet,  and  at  (his  point  tlie  mounlain-uasH  of  ilie  Amies 
dues  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ten  miles  wide.  As  the 
summits  are  always  covered  with  snow,  they  probably 
exceed  4UUU  feet  in  elevation.  Tlie  mountains  continue 
northward  close  to  tlie  shores  of  the  sea,  so  a.s  to  leave  no 
level  ground  along  tho  beach.  It  seems  that  the  higher 
, part  of  this  range  is  always  covered  with  snow,  at  least  tho 
inlets  of  St.  Andrew’s  Sound  (50®  3o'  S.  lat.)  arc  closed  at 
' their  extremity  by  immense  glaciers.  In  this  part  tho  range 
seems  to  be  al^ut  -10  miles  wide,  and  un  its  eastern  edge  is 
situated  Mount  Stokes,  6400  feet  above  tho  sea-lc\cl.  North 
of  50®  S.  lat.  the  mountain-range  seems  to  preserve  a gene- 
ral width  of  forty  miles,  and  the  whole  of  this  space  seems 
to  be  occupied  by  mountains  rising  above  tliu  snow-line,  or 
approaching  it.  They  terminate  on  Mesier  Channel,  which 
separates  Wellington  Island  from  the  continent,  in  very 
high  and  precipitous  rocks,  which  extend  as  far  as  48®  50' 
8.  lat.,  and  are  frequently  dotted  with  glaciers  at  tho 
extremities  of  tlie  inlets  which  penetrate  the  rocky  masses. 
Between  48®  50'  and  47®  S.  laL  no  snow-capped  mountains 
are  discovered  near  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  occur  fbrthcr  inland.  The  coast  is 
billy,  but  neither  precipitous  nor  very  high,  and  in  manv 
places  (here  is  much  low  and  thickly  wooded  latul.  North 
of  47®  S.  lat  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Tret  Monies  some 
snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  tho 
sea.  The  peninsula  itself  consists  of  high  rocky  masses, 
connected  liy  utlier  rocks,  which  constitute  the  isthmus  of 
Ofqui,  with  the  snow-capped  mountains  lying  farther  east 
Between  47®  and  46®  S.  lat.  is  the  volcano  of  S.  Clemente, 
the  most  Southern  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes.  North 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  tbo  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  comes  close  to  ibe  sliores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  most  elevated  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
which  in  thia  Utitudo  in  summer  seems  to  descend  to  duoo 
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feet  above  the  spa-level.  Mount  Mcli-moya.  near  44*  is 
about  8000  feet  high.  Thruo  volcanoes  in  this  range  nru 
Visible  from  the  island  of  ChUoc,  ihe  Ynlales.  C7ij  feet 
high,  the  Uorcovadothump-backed)  7310.  and  the  Maichin- 
madiva,  7046  feet.  All  these  high  summits  are  situated  in 
ihe  range  which  rises  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Annul.  We  are  not  ac<iuaintod  with  the  width  of  the 
Andes  in  this  part.  From  the  Strait  of  Magulhaens  to  41® 
48'  S.  lat.  the  Andes  constitute  the  very  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  watershed  between  the  two  oceans  is  so 
near  the  western  coast,  that  the  largest  river  which  Hows 
into  the  Pacific  has  its  origin  only  13  miles  from  the  beach. 
This  is  the  Rio  S.  Tadeo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  a little 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes.  The  shores  along 
this  extensive  coast-line  are  rocky  and  high,  with  the  cxcep- 
tiun  of  a few  places  of  very  moderate  extent.  But  there  is 
a dificrencc  between  those  which  are  north  of  the  peninsula 
of  Tres  Montes  and  those  which  are  south  of  it.  The  former 
run  nearly  in  a straight  line,  both  the  ])mjecting  rocks  and 
the  recesses  between  them  hardly  anywhere  exceeding  one 
mile  in  extent  But  south  of  the  peninsula  the  inlets  pene- 
trate many  miles  into  the  mountain-masses,  and  thus  form 
huge  promontories.  The  farther  we  advance  to  the  south, 
the  more  the  inlets  increase  in  depth,  until  we  reach  the 
Ancon  sin  Salida  and  the  Jerome  Channel,  which  extend 
across  the  whole  monntain-region. 

But  the  open  sea  of  the  Pacific  does  not  wash  this  rocky 
coast.  A series  of  high  and  rocky  islands  lie  like  a barrier 
in  front  of  it.  so  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  is  exposed  to  the  ocean’s  swell. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great  extent;  others  are  only 
aeparaied  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits,  w Inch  are  not 
visible  at  some  distance  from  the  open  ocean,  and  the  islands 
accordingly  appear  to  be  a continuous  high  rocky  shore.  The 
most  northern  is  the  island  of  Chiloe  [ChiloeI.  between 
which  and  the  continent  U the  Gulf  of  Ancud.  This  islsnd 
U separated  from  the  Chonus  Archipelago,  which  lies  farther 
south,  by  a channel  nearly  20  miles  wide.  The  Chonoa 
Archipelago  occupies  the  space  between  44®  and  46®  S.  1st., 
and  consists  of  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  extent:  they  arc  divided  from  one  another  by 
narrow  straits,  and  the  sea  between  them  and  the  continent 
is  full  of  cliffs  and  rocka  Then  follows  the  i>eninsula  of 
Tres  Montes,  which  is  nearly  isolated  by  a deep  bay  that 
enters  the  continent  from  the  north,  and  extends  about  30 
miles  southward.  South  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Gulf  of  | 
Penas,  which  contains  only  scattered  islands;  but  near  47®  . 
3o'S-  lat.  is  the  small  group  of  the  Guaisnecolslands.  followed  I 
by  Wellington  Island,  wnich  extends  from  47®  50'  to  SO® 
S.  laU  and  in  some  parts  is  CO  or  70  miles  wide.  It  is  how* 
ever  conjectured  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  th  s 
extensive  island  are  divided  Into  sercral  smaller  islands  by 
narrow  channels.  The  long  strait  which  separates  Wel- 
lington Island  from  the  continent,  and  is  called  Mesicr 
Cliaimel,  is  on  an  average  two  miles  wide  towards  each 
extremity ; but  in  the  middle,  and  for  a length  of  about  40 
miles,  it  is  hardly  a mite  UTdo,  and  in  three  particular  places 
not  more  than  400  yards  wide.  A broad  channel,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  separates  Wellington  Island  from  the 
Archipelago  of  Maure  de  Dios.  This  archipelago,  which  is 
little  known,  is  separated  from  the  continent  and  Hanover 
Island  by  Concepcion  Strait.  Hanover  Island  extends 
nearly  a degree  north  and  south,  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  or  not  it  consists  of  several  islands.  7’iie  strait 
south  of  this  island,  called  Lord  Nelson's  Strait,  separates 
it  from  the  archipelago  of  (jueen  Adelaide,  an  assemblage 
of  islands  which  run  more  than  80  miles  north-west  and 
soutii-east:  only  a small  number  of  them  have  been  sur- 
veyed. namely,  those  w hich  lie  contiguous  to  SmythChanncI, 
which  separates  the  archipelago  from  the  continent,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens.  which  strait  lies  between  them  and  South 
Desolation  Island.  [Maoalh.vens,  Strait  or.]  These 
islands  are.  without  exception,  high  and  rugged,  and  have 
a rocky  shore;  but  the  mountains  in  none  of  them  rise  to 
the  snow-line,  except  on  South  Desolation. 

The  interior  of  inis  region  U almost  entirely  unknown, 
but  wo  have  some  information  rcapceiing  the  climate  of  tlie 
coast  and  tlte  islands.  Tlie  difference  of  geographical  po- 
siti>m  iMilwcen  the  two  extremes  being  tourlccn  degrees, 
one  would  expect  to  find  a greater  difference  m (he  tempe- 
rature than  really  exists.  On  the  island  of  Chiloe  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  seems  to  be  43°  and  that 


of  the  spring  50®,  or  somewhat  more.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  as  high  as  that  of  Londun, 
for  though  the  summer-heat  is  less,  the  cold  is  not  so  great 
in  winter,  and  ice  is  never  furmed  in  the  low  country.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  compared  the  temperature  of  Port  Famine,  on 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  at  the  other  extremity  of  (he 
mounlain-rcgiuu  of  Patagonia,  with  that  of  Dublin,  in  the 
following  table 

Lst.  SumiMr  Wloicr  DilT<i-r-  Mcau. 

tenp^r.  eore. 

Dublin  . . 53’  21'  N.  59®.34  39®.2  0O®.34  49®..37 

Port  Famine.  53  38  S.  50  33'.08  lC®.y2  41®.54 

Diff.  0 17  9®-54  C®.12  3’.42  7®.83 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  difference  in  the  mean 
annual  temperature  between  S.  Carlos  in  Chiloe  and  Port 
Famine  does  not  exceed  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  a country  of  similar  extent  can  be 
pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  where  such  a small 
difference  in  temperature  occurs.  This  phenomenon  is 
due  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  As  tho 
prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  west,  they  bring  to  the  land 
the  moisture  which  they  cntlect  in  psiming  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific ; and  this  moisture  being  suddenly 
condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  high  moun- 
tains along  the  shores,  descends  in  abundant  and  nearly 
continual  rain.  In  Chiloe  fine  weather  alternates  with 
hea\7  rain  from  September  to  March  ; but  in  tho  other  six 
montlis  a day  seldom  passes  without  abundant  rain.  On 
the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  only  two  or  three  weeks  in 
November  are  without  rain,  and  farther  south  there  is 
hardly  a day  without  either  rain  or  snow  and  sleet,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  North-west  winds  prevail,  and  bring 
clouds  and  rain  in  abundance : strong  south-westers  succeed 
them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky  : the  wind  then  moderates, 
and  hauls  into  the  south-east  quarter,  whore,  after  a short 
interval  of  finowcathor.it  dies  away.  Light  breeses  spring 
up  from  tho  north-cast,  freshening  as  they  wear  round  to 
north,  and  augment  the  store  of  moisture  which  they  always 
bring.  From  the  north  they  soon  shift  to  iho  usual  quar- 
ter, north-west,  and  between  (hat  point  and  south-west 
they  shift  and  back  sometimes  for  weeks  before  they  take 
another  turn  round.  It  never  blows  hard  from  the  cast, 

. rarely  with  any  strength  from  north-cost,  but  sometimes 
I from  south-east,  especisllyabout  the  middle  of  winter  (from 
I June  to  August).  The  norlli-western  galea  are  sometimes 
so  furious  that  the  houses  arc  not  secure,  and  the  largest 
trees  are  torn  up  by  t)in  roots.  In  summer  southerly 
winds  last  longer  and  blow  more  frequently  than  in 
winter. 

The  constant  dampness  of  the  air,  though  not  favourable 
‘ (o  iiuny  Ivuropean  plants,  cspecislly  to  fruit-trees,  maintains 
R vi.rorous  vegetation.  Tho  forest^  %% Inch  cover  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  north  of  45® 
S.  lat.,  rival  in  luxuriance  those  of  tlie  tropical  regions. 
Stately  trees,  with  smooth  and  highly  coloured  barks,  are 
covered  with  parasitical  plants;  largo  and  elegant  ferns  are 
numerous,  and  arburcscont  grasses  twine  round  the  trees  to 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  South  of45°S.  lat.  vegetation 
is  less  vigorous ; but  even  at  the  roost  southern  extremity,  on 
the  Straitof  Magalhaens,  the  country  and  hills,  fromihe  height 
of  2000  feet  above  ibe  sea  to  the  very  verge  of  high-water 
mark,  are  covered  with  trees,  mostly  evergreens,  and  some 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  timber,  as  the  evergreen  beech 
(Fagus  betuloides),  and  twoother  species  of  beech.  Capt, 
King  saw  lar»  and  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Fuchsia  and 
Veronica,  in  England  considcreil  as  tender  plants,  in  full 
flower  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a mountain 
covered  two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  this  with  a tem- 
pcrtVlure  of  36®. 

Where  the  mountains  border  on  tlie  eastern  plains,  a 
kind  of  deer,  with  short  straight  horns,  is  abundant.  There 
arc  also  pumas  as  far  south  as  53®  S.  lat,  cavias,  and 
nutrias;  seals,  otters,  fur-seals,  and  sea-olephants.  Fish 
is  very  plentiful,  especially  several  smaller  kinds,  which 
live  in  the  subaquatic  forests  rurined  by  the  gigantic  sea- 
wcihI  (Fucus  gigantcus  of  Solandcr),  which  covers  all  tho 
rocks  near  the  open  coast  and  in  the  numerous  straits. 
I^nd-birds  are  not  numerous,  but  water-fowl  abound,  among 
ahich  there  is  (he  black-necked  swan  (Anser  nigriculiis) 
and  several  kinds  of  geese  uml  ducks.  Shell-fish  of  several 
kinds  occur  in  the  rccusse.s  of  tho  inleU.and  they  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  during  a part  of  the 
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year.  On  the  Ouaianoco  I^lanfln  and  the  Clionos  Archi- 
|H»!atr*>  tlie  pntato  Rrows  wild.  The  larsest  dug  up  on  an 
island  of  iho  laAi-mcntiuned  archipelago  measured  two 
iiK'hcft  in  longtii  and  an  inch  in  tlucknciis : they  were  quite 
tu-s(ele«s. 

The  plains  of  Patagonia,  which  occupy  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  countty,  extend  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
line  which  separates  them  from  the  mountain-region  is  only 
known  south  of  49*’  S.  lat. : it  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaons  at  Cape  Negro  (53'*  S.  lat.  and  74*  50' 
W.  long.),  and  thence  runs  west-north-west  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Otway  Water,  follows  iho  channels  of 
Fitzruy  Passage  ami  the  northern  shores  of  Skyring 
Water  to  72®  W.  long.,  and  then  extends  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Obstruction  Sound,  Kirkc  Water,  and  Last  Ho|*e 
Inlet.  It  leaves  the  last-mentioned  inlet  near  71*  W.  long., 
and  runs  due  northward  to  Mount  Stockes  and  Lake  V iedma 
< rj*S.  long.).  Farther  north  the  boundary-lino  is  not  yet 
known. 

Those  plains,  though  similar  in  aspect,  seem  nevertheless 
to  differ  in  their  nolural  capacities.  Between  47*and4S* 
S.  lat..  ilie  coast  forms  a wide  promontory,  projecting  near 
lOU  miles  from  the  body  of  the  mainland.  On  this  promon- 
tory, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  at  the  back  of  Ca|)e  Blanco, 
are  the  high  lands  of  Espinosa,  which  arc  visible  from  the 
sea.  They  rise  at  least  -tUtiU  feet  above  the  sea,  and  form  a 
range  of  an  irregular  form  with  several  peake<l  summits. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  range  extends  westward  until 
it  joins  the  Andes.  On  this  promontory  and  the  contiguous 
coa.Ht,  as  far  north  as  4ri*  S.  lat.  and  southward  to  49*  S.  lat., 
tho  rocks  are  iMirphyritic,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
300  or  4uu  feet  above  the  sea-level,  when  they  stretch  west- 
ward m an  undulating  plain,  which  Is  covered  with  a light 
siandy  soil,  through  which  the  rw^k  nrolrudes  in  many  places. 
Thill  tract  is  dry  and  parchcil.  and  has  no  vegetation  except 
a few  tufts  of  i;rasH  and  here  and  there  a straggling  bush  of 
berberis  or  of  a dwarf  woody  shrub  which  supplies  good 
lire  wood.  There  is  no  water.  This  tract  is  frequently  tra- 
versed by  the  native  tribes,  but  they  never  seem  to  stay  there 
fur  any  length  of  time. 

South  of  49*  S.  lat.  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  the  coast  presents  an  aspect  similar  to  that 
of  tho  county  of  Kent  in  England,  but  instead  of  chalk,  the 
cliffs  arc  composed  of  soft  marly  clay,  without  any  gravel  or 
impression  of  organic  remains.  Between  tho  high  and  low 
tide  mark,  there  is  a smooth  beach  of  green  clay  hardened 
by  the  action  of  the  surf  to  the  consistence  of  stone,  which 
extends  about  a hundred  yards  into  tho  sea,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a soft  green  mud,  over  which  the  water  gradually 
deepens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  forms  a ledge  parallel 
to  the  coast,  u]>on  the  whole  length  of  which  tho  sea  breaks 
with  violence.  The  sea-beach  between  tho  high-water  mark 
and  tho  cliffs  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  shiiiglo  with  scat- 
tered masses  of  green  indurated  clay.  Tho  cliffs  themselves 
rise  rather  abruptly  to  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet.  They 
form  the  descent  of  an  elevated  plain,  which  extends  several 
miles  westM'ard,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  escarpment  of 
from  100  to  140  feet  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  slope 
of  another  and  more  elevated  plain.  Thus  the  country  ex- 
tends from  cast  to  west  in  wide  plains,  which  rise  one  above 
the  other  like  terraces.  About  100  miles  from  the  shores, 
the  plains  seem  to  attain  an  elevation  of  near  1000  feet. 
Their  surfoee  is  not  quite  level,  but  rises  a little  between  the 
edge  of  one  line  of  cliffs  and  the  base  of  the  next  above  it. 
The  plains  are  traversed  by  some  broad  and  flat-bottomed 
depressions.  The  sell  consists  of  well-rounded  shingle 
mixed  with  a whitish  earth.  It  is  in  most  places  without 
vegetation.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  tufts  of  brown 
wiry  grass,  and  still  more  rarely  some  low  thorny  busiies. 
In  the  depressions  the  hushes  arc  more  abundant,  and  in 
some  places  they  grow  up  to  stunted  trees.  Fresh  water  is 
seldom  found,  but  salina.*,  or  salt-pooU,  are  numerous.  Ma- 
rino shells  are  frequently  scattered  over  tho  plains,  tut  they 
abound  most  on  the  plains  nearest  to  the  sea. 

The  plains  are  traversed  irom  west  to  cast  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
river,  whose  mouth  is  near  50*  S.  lat.  It  was  ascended  by 
Captain  Fiizroy  to  a distance  of  140  miles  from  the  sea  in 
a straight  line,  and  244  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
river  runs  in  a vast  excavation  below  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plains.  East  of  70®  W.  long.,  this  vallrv  varies  l>e- 
tween  one  and  flve  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  step-like  terraces,  which  near  the  sea  attain  an  ele- 
Tstion  of  only  300  feet,  but  gradually  rise  higher : west  of 


70®  W.  long.,  they'  aro  about  1000  feet  above  tho  valley.  Tlio 
valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  than  iho  plain?  which  surround 
it,  and  no  bushes  grow  in  (ho  upper  part;  oven  the  wiry 
half-wilborcd  gross  is  scanty.  West  of  70*.  the  valley  con- 
tract? in  some  parts  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  here  the  upper 
part  of  the  adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a layer  of  lava, 
which,  where  it  begins,  is  only  120  foot  thick,  but  farther 
west  increases,  so  that  ut  a distance  of  about  40  miles  it  is 
320  feet  thick.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  140U  feet  above  the 
valley,  which  is  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lav'a  seems  to 
extend  to  the  foot  of  tho  Andes,  where  the  platform  of  the 
plains  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  width  of  the  lava  seem  to  be  about  100  miles.  Tlie  layer 
of  earth  on  which  it  rests  does  not  differ  from  tho  materials 
of  which  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  are  composed.  Within 
tho  lava  di.-ilrict,  between  71*  and  72*  W.  long.,  iho  valley  it 
fi-om  5 to  15  miles  wide,  and  there  is  here  a Sat  tract  of  ap- 
parcnlly  good  land,  exhibiting  many  swampy  places  covered 
with  rich  herbage;  and  higher  up  there  is  a large  plain,  on 
which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes  are  sparingly  scat- 
tered ; yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  be  colled  fertile  and 
woody  by  comparison  with  the  tracts  farther  cast. 

Though  Captain  Fitzroy  ascended  the  Santa  Cmz  river 
within  30  miles  from  the  Andes,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  he  found  that  the  volume  of  water  did  not  di- 
minish, whence  he  infers  that  its  upper  course  must  be 
along  the  base  of  tho  Andes  from  north  to  south,  and  that 
it  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  southern  branch  of 
tho  Rio  Negro,  near  44®  S.  lat  It  is  supposed  to  traverse, 
in  this  upper  course,  several  lakes,  among  which  is  Viedma 
or  Capar  Lake,  which  lies  between  48*  and  49*  S.  lat.,  and 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  12  wide.  On  its  west- 
ern side  the  Andes  rise  abovo  the  snow-line.  The  Santa 
Cruz  river  runs  on  an  average  from  6 to  7 knots  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  2U9  miles  falls  400  feet.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  an  astuory,  in  which  tho  neap-tides  rise  IS  feet, 
and  the  spring-tides  from  38  to  42.  The  extensive  shoals 
which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  arc  ascribed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  rapid  stream  with  an  extraordinary  tide. 

The  countrj-  north  of  45*  S.  lat.  differs  from  the  southern 
plains.  The  shores  are  fronted  by  rocky  reefs  extending 
from  2 to  3 miles  from  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tides,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  seals.  The 
beach  is  rather  steep,  and  consists  of  shingle.  Above  it  ex- 
tends an  undulating  country,  which  at  some  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  summits  of  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast 
arc  generally  of  a rounded  form,  and  as  it  were  paved  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  imbedded  in  tho  soil,  and  in  no 
instance  lying  loose  or  in  heaps.  But  the  hills  of  (he  inte- 
rior arc  flat-topped  and  uniform  in  height  fur  many  miles 
inland.  Though  the  soil  here  also  is  gravelly  and  parched, 
and  in  most  places  exhibits  a very  scanty  vegetation,  tho 
valleys  and  tower  elevations  are  mostly  covered  with  grass 
and  shrubby  plants.  In  several  places  there  are  tracts  co- 
vered with  good  grass  and  stunted  trees,  especially  at  Camc- 
rones  Bay  and  north  of  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Chupat 
river  and  tho  western  shores  of  New  Bay  (Bahia  Nueva). 
there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a fine  dark  soil,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fire-wood  and  excellent  pasturage. 
Wild  cattle  abound,  and  are  verv  numerous  on  the  natural 
meadows  which  extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Chupat  river.  The  river  Chupat,  at  the  dUltmce  of  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  lUO  tards  w'idc,  and  six  feet 
deep  at  low-water,  so  that  only  vessels  drawing  7 feet  water 
can  enter  its  mouth  at  high-water.  This  river  runs  with  a 
winding  course  through  a wide  and  fertile  valley,  over  w hich 
an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber  is  scattered,  and  large 
trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  banks.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  volcanic  scoria  found  on  its  hank.?, 
support  the  hyjiothesis  that  tho  river  rises  in  the  Andes, 
and  inundates  its  valley  to  a great  extent  when  tho  moun- 
tain snow  is  diiLSolved  by  tho  summer  heat. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  differs  greatly  from  that  of  (he 
mountain-region.  Their  sterility  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  tho  want  of  rain. 
Westerly  winds  are  prevalent  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  though  they  drench  tho  western  declivity  of  i ho 
Andos  with  rain,  not  a drop  falls  on  the  plains  while  they 
blow.  Even  during  the  three  winter  months  (from  June  to 
August)  little  rain  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it 
comes  down  heavily  for  three  or  four  days  in  surcesston. 

I Sca-winds  sometimes  bring  small  fine  rain  for  a few  hours, 
all  through  tbe  year,  but  not  enough  for  tbe  support  of  ve- 
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fetable  proOuctionii.  But  it  appears  that  rain  is  more  ] 
abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  plains  north  of  45^8.  Ut.  | 
Tlie  Rio  Negro  cover*  the  adjurenl  country  with  water  to  a 
great  extent  in  autumn  (May  and  June),  when  no  snow  on 
the  Andes  is  dissuhcd.  These  inundations  art  produced  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Otherwise  the  climate  is  healthv  and  pleasant.  Oeuerall’y 
a bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a cloudless  and  ex- 
tremely clear  niglit.  In  summer  tho  heat  is  scorching, 
but  not  sultry;  and  in  winter,  though  iho  weather 
is  sometimes  very  cold.  cs)iccially  during  southerly  wind*^, 
tho  air  is  always  elastic  and  wholesome.  Changes  of  wind 
are  sudden,  and  cause  rapid  though  not  very  great  vaiia- 
Lions  of  temperature.  Sometimes  tlie  sky  is  slightly  or  par- 
tially overcast,  and  occasionally  clouded  heavily,  but  on 
most  days  there  is  a bright  sunshine  and  a fresh  or  strung 
westerly  wind. 

Tho  plaint  differ  from  the  mountain-region  both  in  vege- 
tation and  in  animals.  Tho  natives  have  dogs  and  benlH 
of  horses,  and  there  are  wild  cattle,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chupat.  Guanacoes  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  more  so  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
plains.  Pumas  are  foundeverywhere.and  wolves  on  tbenorlh- 
em  plains.  There  are  several  species  of  foxes,  as  well  as  cavias, 
armadillas,  and  tucu-tucu,  a little  animal  like  a rabbit  On 
the  coast  there  are  common  seals,  fur-seals,  and  sea-lions. 
Land-bird*  are  not  numerous,  except  emus,  condors,  and 
carrion-hawks.  Teals,  partridges,  doves,  snipes,  and  rails 
however  are  frequently  met  with,  which  pass  southward  or 
northward  according  to  the  season.  The  sea-birds  (insist 
of  gulls,  grebes,  and  penguins.  There  is  no  fish  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  river  owing  to  its  great  rapidity,  but  on  the  coast 
they  are  rather  pleniirul,  the  larger  spi'cies  resembling  cod, 
Img,  and  salmon.  Insects  are  rare,  except  scorpions.  Be- 
tween Cape  Blanco  and  Port  Desire  there  are  numerous 
talinat,  or  extensive  hollows  filled  with  salt,  in  which 
the  solid  mass  is  several  foct  thick,  and  consists  of  very 
white  and  good  salt.  Near  Port  S.  Julian  there  are  salt 
lakes,  in  which  the  salt  crystallizes  in  great  cubes. 

Inhnbituntt.—Vne  inhabitants  of  the  mountain-region 
arc  different  from  iho&c  of  the  plains.  The  natives  of  the 
plains  are  called  Patagonians,  or  liorse  indians,  as  they 
wander  about  in  tho  interior  on  horseback,  and  do  not  live 
on  the  shores.  The  natives  of  the  mountain-region  ore 
railed  Canoe-lndians,  because  they  live  only  on  the  sen- 
coast,  and  frequently  remove  from  one  inlet  to  anotltcr  in 
canoes.  The  latter  are  at  present  comprehended  under  tho 
name  of  Fuogians,  it  being  ceriaiu  that  (hey  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  the  inlmbilants  of  the  western  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

The  Patagonians  were  so  called  by  Magalhaens  when  he 
saw  thorn  at  Port  S.  Julian  m 1220.  He  found  tliem  to  be 
of  a gigantic  stature,  seven  French  feet  in  height,  and  their 
feet  being  wrappctl  up  in  rough  guanaeo  skins  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  thu  Spaniards.  Piobably  their 
footstc))s  in  the  sand  were  noticed,  and  excited  some  such 
exclamations  as  * que  palagoncsl’ (whut  large  feel !).  His 
account  of  the  gig;aiitic  stature  of  these  people  was  partly 
confirmed  and  partly  coiiiradicled  by  later  navigators. 
About  the  middle  of  t^e  last  century  Captain  Byron  met 
With  a number  of  Patagonians,  of  wliotn  the  men  wero  not 
less  than  eight  feet,  and  some  even  exccedcil  nine  in  iioight ; 
tho  women  were  from  seven  feet  aiul  a half  to  eight  foot. 
This  account  was  contradicted  by  Wallis  and  Bougainville. 
It  seems  that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  in  tl»e 
accounts  of  tho  great  stature  of  the  Patagonians ; but  even 
the  skilful  oHicurs  who  conducted  the  last  sim'cy  ol  these 
coasts  admit  that  the  Patagonians  are  distinguislu^  by  their 
size.  Captain  Fitzroy  observes  that  among  two  or  three 
hundred  of  those  people  scarcely  half  a dozen  men  are  seen 
whose  lieigbt  is  under  five  feel  nine  or  ten  inches,  though 
none  hovo  recentlv  been  measured  who  excee<led  six  feet 
and  some  inches.  Their  head,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  is 
rather  broad,  but  not  high,  and  except  in  a few  instances,  the  ' 
forehead  is  small  ami  low.  Tbcir  hair,  which  hangs  loosely, 
is  black,  coarse,  and  very  dirty.  Their  brow  i*  prominent, 
and  the  eyes  rather  small,  black,  and  ever  restless.  Defici- 
ency of  eyebrow  heightens  liie  peculiar  exprcwion  of  tivo 
eves,  and  imparts  to  their  physiognomy  a mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  shruwdness,  daring  and  timidity,  together  with 
that  singular  wild  luuk  which  is  never  seen  in  civilised  man. 
Their  faces  are  roundish,  and  the  projection  of  the  cheek 
bonea  makes  them  look  unusually  wide.  The  nose  is  a little 


depressed,  narrow  between  the  eyes,  but  broad  and  fleshy 
between  the  nostrils,  which  arc  rather  large.  The  tnuuth  is 
large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  lips.  Their  teeth  are 
often  very  good,  though  rather  large.  The  chin  is  usually 
broad  and  prominent.  All  the  features  are  large  except  the 
eye*.  They  have  little  hair  either  on  the  face  or  tho  body, 
and  they  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  Their  hand*  and  feet  are 
comparatively  small.  Their  limbs  are  not  so  muscular  as 
their  height  and  apparent  bulk  would  induce  ono  to  sup* 
|K>!ic  ; they  are  aUo  rounder  and  smoother  than  those  of 
white  men.  Their  colour  is  a rich  reddish  brown,  between 
that  of  rusty  iron  and  clean  copper,  rather  darker  than 
cupper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  old  mahogany.  A largo 
maiulu  made  of  skins  suw^  together,  loosely  gathered 
about  their  bodies  and  hanging  from  the  sliouldor*  to  the 
ankles,  adds  so  much  to  their  apparent  magnitude,  that  one 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  are  only  a few  inches 
i above  six  feet,  till  they  ore  actually  measured.  The  Pata- 
! gonians  wander  about  in  tlio  extensive  plains  south  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  traverse  that  immense  distance  (800  miles) 
in  a comparatively  short  time.  Tho  same  individual  was 
seen  ul  Gregory  Ray  in  tho  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1831;  at  the  Rio  Negro,  in  September,  1832;  and 
again  at  Gregory  Bay,  in  March,  1833.  Their  principal 
subsistence  is  the  flesh  of  mares,  emus,  caviiss,  and  guana- 
coes. They  broil  their  meat  and  eat  it  with  a lump  of  fat 
and  salL  There  are  two  wild  roots  which  they  eat,  one 
called  tut,  and  the  other  chaliit.  The  hit  is  a bulbous  root, 
which,  when  (-loaned  and  baked,  becomes  nearly  like  a 
yam.  The  ckalAt  is  a long  white  root  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  and  is  eaten  roasted  or  put  in  broth  which 
they  make  fur  women  and  sick  people.  Dog*  are  not  eaten, 
nor  are  horse*,  unions  disabled  by  accident.  Thou-  hut*  are 
in  shape  not  unlike  gipsy-tents.  They  consist  of  poles  stuck 
in  the  ground,  to  which  others  arc  fastened  ; the  whole  is 
covered  with  skins  sewn  together,  except  towards  the  east, 
where  they  are  open. 

Thai  tribe  of  Wtagonians  which  principally  visit  the 
southern  plaint  is  called  Te-hu«l-het,  or  Southern  People. 
In  the  stony  district  between  49°  and  42°  none  of  the  triWs 
seem  to  make  a long  stay.  North  of  43°  there  are  taul  to 
be  three  other  trilies:  the  Pe-bucl-che,  or  Eastern  People, 
who  move  about  in  Iho  country  along  the  ci^st ; the  ciiu- 
lian  Indians,  who  ramble  over  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Andes  south  of  42°;  and  the  Molu-che.or  Warrior  Indians, 

I who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  country  south  of  the  Ru> 
j Negro  to  about  42°  S.  lat. 

I The  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  two  tribes  of  the 
i Fuegiens.  Near  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters  is  a tribe 
i which  Captain  FiUroy  calls  Uuemul,  because  they  have 
' many  skins  of  a kind  of  roebuck,  which  i*  called  by  Mo- 
lina, in  his  ‘History  of  Chili,*  huemul.  Another  tribe, 
which  inhabits  tho  western  roast  of  Patagonia,  between  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  promontory  of  Trv*  Montes, 
ho  calls  Chonoa,  founding  the  name  on  the  supposition  that 
this  tribe  once  ad%'aneod  as  far  north  as  Chilue,  and  spread 
over  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  which  at  present  is  quite  un- 
inhabhed.  The  Fuegians  aro  rather  short,  varying  in  height 
from  4 feet  )U  indies  to  2 feel  6 inches,  yet  their  bodies  aro 
a*  bulky  as  those  of  a man  of  six  feet.  Their  limbs  and 
joints  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  which  gives 
them  a clumsy  appearance.  Passing  so  much  time  in  low 
huts  (wigwams),  or  cramped  in  small  canoes,  the  i^hape  and 
. size  of  their  logs  aro  injured,  and  they  move  about  in  a 
stooping  posture,  with  the  knees  much  bent.  Their  colour 
I is  that  of  old  mabogsuiy,  or  rather  between  dark  cupper  and 
brouze.  The  average  height  of  the  w omen  is  four  feel  and 
some  inches.  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  their  coun- 
tenance arc,  an  extremely  small  low  furvhead,  a prominent 
brow,  small  eyes,  wide  cheek-bones,  wide  and  open  nostrils, 
a large  mouth,  and  thick  lips.  Their  eyes  are  black,  sunken, 
and  as  restless  as  those  of  savages  in  general.  Tlie  novu  i* 
always  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  almost  fiat.  Their 
hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  lank.  Their  bhoulders  are  square 
but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body  very  large.  The  aims 
and  legs  are  rounder  and  less  muscular  than  tho>e  of 
Europeans.  The  musclea  of  the  thighs  are  Urge,  but 
those  of  the  legs  small.  It  is  remarkable  tbat,  tliough 
living  ill  a very  cold  climate,  they  have  seldom  any  covering, 
for  a scrap  of  hide,  w hich  i*  tied  to  the  side  or  back  of  the 
body  by  a string  round  the  wai-nt,  serves  only  as  a pocket. 
The  Women  have  generally  a seal  skin  wrapped  about  them 
aud  a diminutive  apron.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  sevi^l 
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pieces  of  bark  sewed  together,  fVom  1 2 to  30  feet  long,  and 
fVoro  1 to  2 feet  wide  in  the  middle,  the  extremities  being 
drawn  together.  Their  wigwnms  or  huts  are  .«hnpcd  like 
bee-hives,  about  5 feet,  high  and  from  4 to  8 yards  in  dia- 
meter. They  are  made  of  branches  df  trees,  stuck  into  the 
ground  ftn<i  l^nl  together  towards  the  tup,  on  the  outside  of 
which  skins,  pieres  uf  burk,  and  bunches  of  coarse  grass  are 
roughly  fastened.  The  Chonos  Indians  have  ranoes,  or 
rather  boats,  made  of  planks  sewn  together  with  sinpg  of 
twisted  bark  and  rushes.  These  boats  are  nearly  30  feet 
long  and  7 feet  broad,  and  are  pulled  with  oars.  The  tribes 
are  dispersf^l  among  the  islands  in  small  families,  on  accounl 
of  the  scarcity  of  food.  They  live  only  on  seals,  birds,  flsli, 
and  particularly  shell-dsh, and  they  are  consequently  always 
moving  from  one  place  to  another.  During  the  summer  they 
prefer  the  coast,  where  they  obtain  a great  quantity  of  eggs 
and  young  birds,  besides  seals,  which  come  to  shore  to  breed 
at  that  season.  In  winter  they  retire  more  to  the  interior 
waters  in  search  of  sliell-flsh.  and  the  small  but  mimcrons 
and  excellent  fish  which  they  catch  among  the  sea-weed 
{Fucus  giffantm*}.  ITie  Fuegians,  like  all  savages  living 
on  the  produce  uf  fishing,  seem  much  more  inclined  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  adopting  the  habits  of  foreigners 
than  the  Patagonians  or  other  American  tribes  who  subsist 
by  the  chase. 

{Sun'eyifig  Voyaget  qf  thr  Adventure  and  Beagle} 
Parisli’ji  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  qf  La  Plata.) 
PATAN.  [Hinuusta?*,  vol.  xii.,  p.  215.] 

PATAP'^CO.  [Maryland.] 

PATEAN.  [Solo  Archipel-voo.] 

PATEL-  This  painter  was  a native  of  Franco, but  neither 
his  age  nor  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  is  know'n,  ' 
■which  is  Hot  a little  surprising,  considering  the  high  and  , 
deserved  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.  He  ap-  | 
pears  to  have  taken  Claude  Ivorraine  for  his  model,  and  in  I 
his  own  country  he  is  called  the  French  Claude.  It  cannot  ) 
indeed  be  said  that  he  equalled  that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no  : 
mean  honour  to  have  imitated  him  successfully.  His  works  I 
show  that  he  diligently  studied  nature.  His  subjects  were 
always  well  chosen;  his  foregroumls  arc  judiciou-slv  broken, 
his  distances  admirable;  the  scenery,  rucks,  and  tfic  forms 
of  his  trees  remarkably  elegant  and  airy.  The  antique 
buildings,  ruins  of  aqueducts,  vases,  and  other  ornaments 
give  great  variety  and  richness  to  his  pictures.  His  touch 
is  light  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  clear  and  natural.  His  i 
figures  are  superior  to  those  of  Claude,  being  generally  ' 
elegant  and  correctly  drawn. 

PATELLA.  rSKELBTON.] 

PATELLA.  [Chryicdbranchiata.] 

PATENT.  Before  apply  Ing  for  a patent  for  an  invention, 
two  considerations  aro  necessary  : first,  what  is  entitled  to  a 
patent;  and  next,  whether  the  invention  has  the  requisite  i 


conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machine,  operation,  or  substance 
pnxluccd,  for  which  a patent  is  soliciied,  must  be  new  to 
public  use,  cither  the  original  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
iui|H)rTed  by  him  and  first  rondo  public  here.  A patent 
may  be  obtained  for  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  although 
the  subject  of  it  may  have  been  publicly  known  and  in  use 
in  either  or  in  both  of  the  other  two  countries. 

Iti  the  second  place,  the  subject  of  the  invention  must  be 
useful  to  rtio  public,  something  applicable  to  the  production 
of  a vcndihlo  article,  this  being  the  construction  put  upon 
the  words  ‘ new  mamifacluro'  in  the  statute  of  James  1. 
The  discovery  of  a philosophical  principle  is  not  considcreil 
entitled  to  such  protection  : such  jirinciple  mustbcappliwl, 
and  tho  manner  of  such  application  is  a fit  subject  for  a 
patent. 

Inventions  entitled  to  patent  may  be  briefly  enumerutetl 
as  follows:— 

1.  * A new  combination  of  mechanical  parts,  whereby  a 
new  machine  is  produced,  although  each  of  the  parts  sepa- 
rately bo  old  and  well  known. 

2.  * An  improvement  on  any  machine  whereby  such 
machine  is  rendered  capable  of  performing  better  or  more 
beneficially. 

3.  * When  the  vendible  substance  is  the  thing  nmtluced 
either  by  chemical  or  other  processes,  such  as  mcdirim.**  or 
fabrics. 

4.  ‘ Where  an  old  substance  is  improved  by  some  new 
Working,  the  means  of  producing  the  improvement  is  in 
most  rases  j^icnlablc.’ 

If  the  inventor  think  that  the  machine,  operation,  or  sub- 
stance produced  comes  under  any  of  these  enumerations, 
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and  that  it  is  new,  and  Kkely  to  bo  useful  to  the  public,  he 
may  enter  a caveat  at  the  Patent-Otllcc.aml  at  tho  utficcB  of 
the  attorney-general  undthosolit  itur  gencral.in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

• Caveat  against  granting  letlers-palent  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  (here  describe  the  invention  in  the  most  general 
terms),  without  giving  notice  to  A.  B.,  of  , in 

the  county  of 
(Date). 

These  caveats  stand  good  for  twelve  months,  and  may  be 
rcnewed  from  year  to  year:  the  fee  for  entering  such  caveat 
is  5s.  at  each  office. 

As  soon  as  the  caveat  is  entered,  the  inventor  may  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  workmen  or  others,  in 
order  to  carry  his  invention  into  effect ; and  if  m doing  this  he 
should  make  know  n to  them  his  invention,  lie  will  not  thereby 
loso  his  right  to  a patent.  Any  communication  which  is 
necessary  fbr  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect  is  not  considered 
08  a legal  publication,  which  would  of  course  vitiate  his 
right,  as  the  invention  could  no  longer  be  called  new.  But 
though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  experiments, 
and  IS  safe  while  dealing  witii  honest  picople,  he  is  not 
]>rotec(ed  against  fraud.  If  a per^n  in  the  secret  should 
make  such  invention  public,  or  cause  it  to  bo  used  by  seve- 
ral persons  between  the  lime  of  entering  the  caveat  and  the 
next  stage  of  proceeding,  that  of  sending  in  the  petition,  no 
patent  could  l>c  obtained,  oa  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
the  petition  could  not  be  made,  or,  if  made,  would  bo  un- 
true. Again,  if  such  workman,  instead  of  making  it  public, 
were  to  give  to  some  other  person  tho  necessary  inforiDation, 
the  latter  might  apply  for  a patent  for  such  invention  as  his 
own ; and  if  he  could  succeed  in  concealing  tho  source  of 
his  information  by  a false  declaration,  he  might  force  the  real 
inventor  to  allow  him  to  participate  in  such  patent,  or  to 
forego  it  altogether.  The  caveat  can  do  no  more  than  pre- 
veiU  anyone  stealing  the  ideas  of  an  inventor  and  appro- 
priating (hem  to  his  own  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  tfie  in- 
ventor; and  it  will  also  ensure  notice  of  any  application  for 
a patent  for  a similar  invention,  and,  in  some  coses,  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  tmon  a subject  fur 
which  no  patent  could  be  obtained.  This  is  all  that  a 
caveatcanoo:  its  effect  is  frequently  much  ovorrateiL  If 
atiy  one  apply  for  a patent,  tho  title  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  caveat,  tho  attorney  or  solicitor  genoral 
will  send  a notice  uf  such  application  to  the  enterer  of  the 
caveat,  who.  if  he  should  think  such  application  likely  lu 
interfere  with  his  invention,  roust,  within  seven  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  notice,  slate  in  answer  his  intention  of  op- 
posing such  patent. 

Tho  attorney  or  solicitor  general  then  summons  the  ap- 
plicants to  appear  separately  before  him ; and  if  ho  should 
oe  of  opinion  that  (be  two  patents  will  interfere  wiih  each 
other,  or  aro  virtually  tho  saine,  tho  usual  course  is  not  to 
grant  any  patent  except  to  tho  two  claimants  conjoinily, 
though  if  priority  of  invention  can  be  proved  by  oitlier,  lie 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  statute. 

If  the  invention  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  can  at  once  be 
produced  or  put  into  operation,  no  caveat  is  need«l ; and 
indecil  a caveat  may  bo  the  means  of  exciting  the  very  atien- 
lion  and  opposition  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  Whum 
some  experiments  or  operations  which  require  assi>lanco 
must  be  performed  before  a definite  titlocanbe  given  to  the 
invention,  as  must  bo  done  in  tho  dcelaration  and  petition, 
it  is  much  better  to  avoid  tho  caveat;  and  by  getting  the 
different  parts  of  the  machinery  or  operations  performed  by 
different  persons,  if  possible,  keep  the  invention  a secret 
until  the  patent  right  be  secured. 

The  next  step  is  tod: aw  up  a petition  to  the  crown,  before 
doing  which  however  the  title  of  the  patent  must  be  sottkxl. 
To  tliosc  who  have  not  considei'cd  the  subject,  this  may  nut 
seem  a very  difficult  matter,  but  in  fact  it  re<|uiros  tbu 
greatest  care ; for  the  least  discrepancy  bet^veen  the  title  and 
tho  description  contained  in  the  sjiecification  will  endanger 
the  patent.  (Sec  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Farey  and  others  befuro 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Communa  upon  this  subject, 
1829.) 

The  title  should  set  forth  the  subject  of  the  patent  in 
such  terms  that  any  one  may  sec  if  a patent  has  boon  lakoii 
out  or  applied  for  in  the  case  of  any  similar  invention. 

The  litle.'i  of  patents  collectively  should  form  an  index  of 
the  inventions  thus  protected.  It  is  a common  practice 
hi)WQV*er  to  make  the  title  as  obscure  ns  it  can  be  made 
without  endangering  the  patent,  in  order  lltal  the  real 
object  1^  it  may  be  kept  secret.  But  this  is  a matter  of 
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great  difficulty,  and  hat  often  justly  vitiated  a patent.  The 
law  reqitiret  all  patented  inventions  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  the  enterer  of  a caveat  may  bo  cheated  by  a 
title,  for  although  the  subjects  may  bo  iho  same,  a title 
may  express  the  invention  so  faintly,  or  indeed  so  falsely, 
that  the  similarity  of  two  inventions  may  escape  the  notice 
of  the  altorncy-guncral.  and  injustice  may  be  done  by 
granting  a patent  to  one  party  while  priority  of  invention 
belongs  to  another.  By  the  5 & 6 Will,  IV.,  c.  83,  a pa- 
tentee it  allowed  to  enter  a disclaimer  of  any  part  of  the 
title  or  specificalnm  with  the  consent  of  the  atiorney-genoial 
or  soUcitor-gcncral,  who  may  older  such  disclaimant  to  pub-  i 
lish  his  disclaimer.  This  act  supplies  a remedy  for  unin-  ' 
tculional  errors,  hut  is  ineffectual  where  the  title  is  pur- 
posely made  obscure.  Besides  this,  the  disdaimer  does  not 
operate  retrospectively,  so  that  if  an  action  be  commenced 
before  the  enlrv  of  the  disclaimer,  the  title  and  sjKcification 
must  be  adduced  on  the  trial  as  they  originally  stood.  A 
caveat  may  be  entered  against  the  granting  of  such  dis- 
claimur. 

The  following  are  a few  instances  of  patents  being  lost 
through  defeclivo  titles 

In  the  case  of  King  v.  Metcalfe  (2  Starkie,  N.  P.C.,  249), 
the  subject  of  the  patent  was  a hair-biusb.  in  which  the 
hairs  were  of  une<iual  length  : in  the  title  it  was  described 
as  a ' Tapering  Brush,’  * hich  w as  considcrtxl  as  intended  to 
mislead  the  public,  as  not  being  a description  of  the  subject 
of  the  patent,  and  it  was  annulled  accordingly.  In  Cwh- 
rane  r.  Srocthursl  (K.B.,  1 Starkio.  20i).  the  patent  was 
for  a certain  lamp,  but  the  title  called  it  an  * lmmovc<l  Me- ! 
Ihod  of  lighting  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.*  The  patent 
in  this  cose  was  held  to  be  void,  as  the  Bpccihrution  only  ! 
described  a new  lamp,  and  not  an  ‘improved  method  of 
lighting*  at  all;  and  it  was  also  objected,  that  as  it  was 
ei{ually  applicable  to  lighthouses,  harbours,  shipping,  bcc., 
the  title  was  otherwise  imperfect.  If  the  title  had  been  for 
an ‘Improved  Camp' or  an  * Iniproveraeni  on  I^amp?*.*  the 
patent  would  have  been  valid.  In  the  case  of  King  p.  Whee- 
ler, the  patent  set  forth  in  its  tide  a ‘New  and  Improved 
M^o  of  Drying  and  Preparing  Malt.'  whereas  the  specifi- 
cation described  a method  of  roburning  malt  which  harl 
already  been  made,  so  as  to  prcxluce  a colouring  matter  fur 
beer  and  other  liquors.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
had  intended  to  take  out  a patent  for  producing  colouring 
matter,  ho  would  never  have  collected  from  tins  title  that 
the  patent  was  likely  to  imetfcrc  with  his  invention.  In 
the  case  of  Bloxam  v.  Elsec  (0  Barn,  and  Cress..  IG9  & 
178).  tho  title  of  a patent  which  canio  in  question  was  ‘ A 
Machine  for  making  Paper  in  Single  Sheets,  without  Seam 
or  Joining,  from  I to  12  feet  and  upwards  in  width,  and 
from  1 to  45  feet  and  upwards  in  length.’  The  spcciHcation 
however  ilescribed  a machine  only  capable  of  proilucing 
paper  of  one  width  or  to  a certain  w'idib.  Now  if  an  in- 
ventor who  thought  of  taking  a patent  for  a machine  to 
make  paper  of  a greater  width  than  12  feet  had  looked  at 
the  title  only  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  supposed  that 
such  a patent  already  existed  ; but  if  he  had  inspected  tho 
specification,  he  would  have  found  that  it  did  not  bear  out 
the  title,  as  the  machine  therein  described  was  not  capable 
of  making  paper  of  a width  greater  than  12  feet.  Tim  pa- 
tent then  was  invalid,  as  tho  title  comprised  more  than  tho 
specification.  This  is  the  most  common  error  that  patentees 
fall  into.  Jessop’s  case,  cited  during  the  trial  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  against  Bull,  in  1795,  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  is 
another  instance.  A patent  was  taken  out  fur  a * New 
Watch,’  whereas  the  specification  only  dcscriberl  a particu- 
lar movement  in  a watch,  which  was  tho  real  invention, 
and  the  patent  was  therefore  vviid. 

An  honest  and  valid  titlo  may  be  stated,  in  a few  words, 
to  be,  a description  of  tho  precise  object  of  the  invention  in 
the  most  simple  language. 

The  tiilo  being  settled,  the  petition  must  be  drawn  in  the 
following  form 

‘The  humble  petition  of  A.  B.,  of  , in  the 

county  of  , 

’ Showeth, 

‘That  yuur  petitioner  hath  invented  (hero  insert  the  title 
which  you  intend  the  patent  to  hear!,  that  he  is  the  ftnil 
and  true  inventor  thereof,  and  that  it  has  not  been  practised 
by  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  his  know- 
ledge and  holicf. 

* Your  ]M.'tiiioner  therefore  most  humbly  ]>rays  that  your 
Majesty  will  bo  graciously  pleasc<l  to  grunt  unto  him.  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  your  royal  letters- 


patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sole  use, 
benefit,  and  advantage  of  his  said  invention  within  England 
and  W'ales  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweetl,  ond  also 
in  all  your  Majnty's  colonies  and  vlantations  abroad^  for 
the  term  of  1-t  years,  purauaut  to  fne  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.’ 

The  passage  in  Italics  must  be  omitted  if  (he  inventor  does 
not  intend  to  obtain  patent  for  the  colonies.  This  petition, 
with  u declaration  annexed,  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  her 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  fur  tho  home  doimrtincnt.  The 
declaration  i»  in  lieu  of  the  affidavit  which  was  required 
until  the  passing  of  the  Act  5 & 6 W’m.  IV.,  e.  62. 

A few  (lays  after  (he  delivery  of  the  petition,  the  answer 
may  bo  received ; which  contains  a reference  to  tho  attorney 
or  solicitor  gencnil  to  report  if  thu  invention  is  deserving 
of  letlers-patcnt.  If  such  report  bo  favourable,  it  must  lie 
taken  and  loft  at  the  Hume-office  for  the  queen’s  warrant, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general,  and 
directs  tho  bill  to  be  prepared.  The  bill  is  in  effect  Urn  draft 
of  tho  patent,  and  contains  thegrant  with  an  allusion  to  the 
clauses  and  provisos  in  tlie  lc(ters-|>atent.  It  is  signed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo  department,  and  by  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  Ifaltbisstagooftheproccuding 
any  person  should  wish  to  oppose  the  patent,  a caveat  may  be 
entered  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  the  enterer  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  30/.  at  the  office  of  tho  attorney  or  solicitor 
general  to  cover  the  patentee’s  expenses  if  he  should  succeed 
in  establishing  Iiis  ri^ht  to  patenC  Tho  bill,  when  prepared, 
must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  accretury  of  stale  for  the  homo 
department  for  the  queen's  sign  manuoL  It  must  then  be 
passed  at  the  signet-office,  where  letters  of  warrant  to  (he 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  will  be  made  out  by  one  of  the 
clerks  or  tho  signet ; and  lastly,  the  clerk  of  tho  priiy  seal 
will  make  out  other  letters  of  warrant  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  wbo»c  office  tho  patent  will  be  prepared,  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  and  delivered  to  the  patentee.  Considering  the 
number  of  offices  through  which  a patent  passes,  it  might 
be  suppled  that  the  inouiry  into  (no  validity  of  the  claim 
is  very  rigid,  and  that,  when  once  the  patent  is  scaled,  it 
is  safe  from  opposition.  But  in  reality  the  law  officers 
through  whose  offices  it  is  carried  exercise  no  ojiinion  u|K>n 
the  validily  of  the  patentee’s  claim  ; the  whole  responsibility 
rests  upon  himself,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusing  tho  following 
alwtracl  of  (he  form  of  lolters-patont : — 

'I'ho  first  part  of  the  |>atcnt  recites  the  petition  and  de- 
clHration,  and  sets  forth  the  title  which  has  been  given  to 
the  invention  by  the  inventor. 

The  2nd  relates  to  the  granting  the  solo  use  of  the  in- 
vention to  the  inventor  for  Uie  space  of  fourteen  vears.  where- 
by all  other  persons  are  restrained  from  using  the  invention 
williout  a licence  in  writing  first  had  and  obtained  from  the 
patentee,  and  persons  are  restricted  from  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  tho  invention,  or  making  any  addition  thereunto 
or  subtraction  therefrom,  with  intent  to  make  themselves 
appear  the  inventors  thereof.  This  clause  also  dia'cts  all 
justices  of  the  pt^aco  and  other  officers  not  to  interfere  with 
the  inventor  in  the  performance  of  his  invention. 

'i'ho  3rtl  part  declares  that  the  patent  shall  be  void, 
if  cuiilrary  to  law  or  prejudicial  and  inconvenient  to  tlio 
public  in  general,  or  nut  the  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
not  first  introduced  by  him  into  this  country. 

The  4lh  declares  that  lellcrs-patent  shall  not  give  privi- 
lege to  the  patentee  to  use  an  invcnliou  for  which  patent 
has  been  obtained  by  another. 

Tlie  5lh  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  Ictiers-paicnt 
become  void,  if  divided  into  more  than  a certain  number  of 
shares.  Tho  number  of  such  shares  used  to  bo  five,  but 
all  patents  sealed  since  May,  1832,  allow  the  interest  to  be 
divided  between  twelve  persons  or  their  rcprcseiilatives. 
This  part  also  relates  to  the  granting  of  licences. 

The  6ih  contains  a proviso  that  a full  and  acrumto 
description  or  specifieatioo  shall  be  enrolled  by  the  paicntoe 
in  a specified  time. 

Tho  7th  directs  the  patent  to  be  construed  in  the  ni(«t 
favourable  inanncr  for  the  inventor,  and  provides  agamst 
inadvertency  on  the  part  of  tho  clerk  of  the  crow  ii  in  enrol- 
ling the  privy-seal  bill. 

Lotters-patent  then  only  grant  the  sole  use  of  an  inven- 
tion fur  a certain  time,  provided  that  the  staiemcnt  in 
the  dcctaraiion  he  true,  that  (he  title  give  a distmet  idea  of 
tho  invention,  and  that  the  spvTificaliun  he  enrolled  wiihin 
a certain  time  mentioned  in  the  patent,  generally  two 
months  for  England,  four  for  England  and  bcollanU.  and 
six  for  the  three  cuuntrica  together.  This  time  dei>enda  un 
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the  attorney  or  Kolicitdr  general,  a longer  dr  sliortcr  period 
being  granted  according  to  the  extent  or  dilliculty  of  the 
'nvention;  in  some  instances  two  years  liare  been  alloued 
for  k|tocifyitig. 

The  object  of  the  specification  is  twofold 

First,  it  must  show  exactly  in  what  the  invention  consists 
for  which  a potent  has  been  granted,  and  it  must  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  effecting  the  object  set  forth 
in  the  title.  It  must  describe  exactly  what  is  new  and  what 
is  old,  and  must  claim  exclusive  right  to  the  former:  the 
introduction  of  any  part  that  is  old,  or  the  omission  of  any 
part  that  is  new,  eciually  vitiates  the  patent. 

In  the  second  place,  u patent  is  granted  fur  a certain  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  condition  that  such  full  and  accurate 
information  shall  be  given  in  the  specification  as  will  enable 
any  workman  or  other  qualified  person  to  make  or  produce 
the  object  of  the  patent  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  with- 
out any  further  instructions.  A specification  is  bad,  if  it 
does  not  describe  the  means  of  doing  all  that  the  title  sets 
forth,  it  is  equally  bad  if  it  describes  the  means  of 
effecting  some  object  nut  stated  in  the  title:  it  is  in- 
complete if  it  mentions  the  use  of  one  substance  or  proee.ss 
only,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  inventor  made  use  of 
another,  or  that  another  known  substance  or  process  will 
answer  the  purpose  ao  well ; and  it  is  false  if  more  than  one 
substance  or  process  are  described  as  producing  a certain 
effect,  and  it  be  found  that  any  one  of  those  is  incunipeteiit 
to  the  purpose.  Patentees  frequently  render  their  patents 
invalid  by  claiming  too  much ; thus,  after  describing  ono 
substance  or  process  which  will  answer  a certain  purpose, 
tlmy  often  conclude  by  some  such  expression  as,  * or  any 
other  fit  and  proper  means.’  The  following  is  an  instance 
in  which  a patent  was  set  aside  by  such  an  expression.  In 
specifying  a machine  for  drying  paper  by  passing  it  against 
heated  rollers  by  means  of  an  endless  fabric,  the  inventor, 
after  describing  one  sort  of  fabric,  the  only  one  in  fact  which 
he  used,  went  on  to  say  that  any  other  fit  and  proper  material 
might  be  used.  Now  if  he  used  any  other  means  of  effect- 
ing his  o^ect,  such  means  should  have  been  distinctly  de- 
scribetl.  This  alone  rendered  his  specification  incomplete; 
but,  besides  this,  it  was  proved  that  no  other  fabric  would 
answer  the  purpose,  or  rather  that  no  other  was  known,  and 
the  patent  was  annulled  accordingly.  The  cases  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  instances  of  bad  titles  will,  by 
supposing  the  title  to  be  good,  be  converted  into  instances  of 
bad  specifications,  as  the  invalidity  arises  from  tho  title  and 
specification  not  agreeing  with  each  other.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  on  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
care  in  drawing  up  the  specification. 

The  patentee  may  describe  his  invention  just  as  he 
pleases,  and  ho  may  illustrate  such  description  by  drawings 
or  not ; but  he  should  be  careful  to  use  words  in  their  most 
common  acceptation,  or  ifsome  technical  use  should  have  per- 
verted their  meaning,  he  should  make  it  appear  distinctly 
that  he  intends  them  to  be  taken  in  such  perverted  sense. 
Subjoined  is  the  form  of  the  other  part  of  the  specification. 

'To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting,  I 
the  said  (patentee’s  name  and  residence)  send  greeting. 
Whereas  her  mo.st  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by 
her  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  day  of  , 

in  tbe  year  of  her  reign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  me 

the  said  A.  B.,  ray  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
ber  special  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority, 
that  1 the  said  A.  B.,  iny  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, and  such  others  as  1 tho  said  A.  B.,  ray  executors,  ad- 
rainistrators,  and  assigns,  shouldat  any  time  agree  with,  and 
no  others,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  during 
the  term  of  years  therein  mentioned,  should  and  lawfully 
niight  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  within  England,  Wales, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  also  in  all  her  said 
Majesty’s  colonies  and  plantations  abroad  (ifsuch  be  tbe  case), 
my  invention  of  (here  insert  tbe  title  set  forth  in  tlie  tetters 
patent  verbatim) ; fti  such  letters  Mtent  there  is  contained 
a proviso  that  1 the  said  A B.  shall  cause  a particular  de- 
scription of  tho  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an  instrument  in 
Writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  to  be  enrolled  in  her  said 
Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Chancery  within  calendar 

months  next,  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  said  in  part 
recited  letters  patent,  reference  being  thereunto  had  may 
more  fully  and  at  largo  appear.  Now  know  ve,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  said  proviso,  I tho  said  A,  6.  do  hereby  de- 
P.  C.,  No.  1078. 


claro  the  nature  of  my  invention  ond  the  manner  in  which 
the  samo  i*  to  be  performed  arc  particularly  described  ami 
ascertained  in  and  by  tho  fulluwing  description  thereof,  re- 
ference being  had  to  tho  drawings  hc'reimto  annexed,  and 
the  figures  and  letters  marko<I  lliercun,  that  is  to  say,  mv 
invention  consists  (lierc  insert  tho  dotenplion  of  the  inven- 
tion). In  wiinuss  whereof  I the  said  A.  B.  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of  . 

(Name  and  seal.) 

'Taken  and  acknowledged 

by  A.  B.,  party  hereto. 

the  day  of  1840, 

, 

'Before  me,  * 

* B— — C-  ~ 

* A master  (or  master  extraordinary) 
in  Chancery.’ 

The  specification  being  completed,  it  only  remains  to 
enrol  it  before  12  o’clock  on  the  day  of  the* expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  in  the  letters  patent.  All  specifications 
are  open  to  public  inspection  ujion  payment  of  a small  fee, 
and  books  are  kept  at  the  Patent-office,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  w hich 
contain  a list  of  all  patents  in  force.  These  books  may  be 
inspected,  by  permiisiun  of  the  clerk,  without  any  charge 
whatever. 

J^xlenthn  of  T«rm  of  Letten  Potent. — If  a patentee 
finds  that  the  time  allowed  him  by  tho  patent  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  his 
invention  and  patent,  ho  may  apply  for  an  extension  of  the 
term.  This  used  to  require  a petition  to  parluuncnt,  but  by 
the  befor^meiilioncd  Act  of  William  IV.,  the  patentee,  after 
advertising  his  intention  to  opply  for  an  extension  of  his 
patent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Act,  may  petition  the 
king  in  council  to  that  effect.  Any  person  wishing 
to  oppose  the  extension  must  enter  a caveat  at  the  Privy 
Council-office,  ami  the  petitioner  and  entercr  of  the  caveat 
or  caveats  are  heard  by  their  counsel  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  king;  and  the  king  is  au- 
thorised, if  he  shall  tliink  fit,  to  grant  new  Ictters-patcnt  for 
the  samu  invention  fur  a term  nut  exceeding  seven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  There  were  four  or 
more  such  grants  in  tho  year  1637.  The  application  must 
be  made  so  as  to  allow  time  for  thu  grant  before  the  con- 
clusion of  tho  original  term,  according  to  d & 6 Wm.  IV„ 
c.  83;  but  this  condition  is  somewhat  modified  by  2 & 3 
Vic,,  c.  67. 

Scotch  and  Irish  patents  are  obtained  by  process  similar  to 
that  described  for  England ; the  applications  however  are 
made  to  tho  rc..pcctivc  law  officers  of  each  country. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  obtaining  a 
patent  has  led  to  the  establisbraeiilof  a class  of  {>crsuns  who 
make  it  their  business  to  obtain  patents  for  inventoni; 
and  in  case  of  an  intricate  invention,  it  is  far  better  for  an 
inventor  to  employ  ono  of  these  * patent  agents’  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  errors  and  loss  of  time  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  inexperience.  Tho  feo  charged  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Patent-ofiice,  whu  act  also  as  agents,  is  ten  guineas, 
exclusive  of  the  drawings  and  descriptions,  which  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject;  a small 
sum  comparatively,  when  tho  loss  of  timo  and  risk  of  a 
I faulty  title  or  specification  arc  taken  into  consideration. 

I The  time  necessary  for  obtaining  a patent  is  seldom  less 
than  two  months,  and  frequently  much  longer.  This  is 
justly  considered  a great  grievance,  as  the  inventor  is  not 
secure  until  the  great  seal  is  attached,  and  no  reason  can  bo 
assigned  for  this  delay,  except  that  the  patent  passes  un- 
necessarily through  a groat  number  of  offices.  The  expense 
also  is  very  heavy,  and  may  be  stated  on  an  average  at 
120/.  for  England,  with  6/.  additional  for  the  colonies, 
100/.  for  Scotland,  ami  126/.  for  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  inventions  which  will 
not  bear  this  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  number  of  patents  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  bo 
under  a more  moderate  arrangement.  This  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  bo  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  sucb  is  not  the 
case.  The  inventor,  if  he  procure  a patent,  will  take  earo 
that  although  he  may  be  the  party  inconvenienced  at  first  by 
the  outlay,  the  public  shall  pay  for  it  eventually ; and,  if  he  do 
not  takeout  a patent,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  in- 
vention secret  for  a longer  time  than  the  patent  would  have 
allowed.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  of  that 
jealousy  which  is  so  apparent  among  manufacturers  ; it  hat 
materially  retarded  tbe  study  of  tlic  arts,  which  are  now. 
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fenced  round  widn^eerctsanddidlcultio&.nndhuLceo  tuainly 
instrvmentjil  in  ran<<ti)g  thu  great  V4ant  witirh  confessedly 
exbits,  of  im>n  t'omcrsanl  at  unco. with  tlie  theory  und  the 
prac  tice  of  mcclianical  operations. 

Thu  (rulh  of  these  ubscrsatiuiis  tvill  l>o  odniittod  by  all 
■who  hatro  been  in  any  way  connected  with  iiianufaeturos ; 
but  if  any  evidence  be  wauling  to  convincu  lho^u  who  an:  j 
not,  the  small  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  England  is  [ 
quite  conclusive.  In  18.17  the  number  of  English  patents  i 
was '25*1.  and  that  of  Scotch  1.12:  the  numbers  in  France 
ami  Prussia  wert?  much  lutger.  Much  has  been  said  against ' 
the  prcMMi’l  law  of  patent,  wliicli  in  our  opinion  is  un- 
founded in  truth.  There  are  djHieultiescunnecleil  with  the 
tiilo  and  spcification  which  cannot  perhaps  W smoothed 
by  anv  legislative  cnaetmenis ; but  the  obstacles  which  the 
law  lias  in  the  way  of  inventor*  can  -be  easily  re- 

moved. There  i*  nothing  to  prevent  patents  being  granted 
in  a quarter  of  the  present  lime,  and  at  a tenth  part  of 
the  present  expense.  When  this  is  done,  the  number  of 
patent* will  rapujly  increase;  talent,  which  is  inert  f>r  want 
of  motive,  will  be  called  into  action,  and  the  workshop  will 
no  longer  bo  cl<v«cd  against  the  philosophic  inquirer. 

P.VTENT.  [Pattbrns.] 

P.ATKNTS.  (Law.)  The  law  relating  to  patents  for  in- 
ventions is  founded  on  the  21  James  1.,  c.  3,  to  which  re- 
ference is  m.ade  in  the  article  Monopolibs,  and  on  the 
cases  decided  under  that  statute.  It  is  also  somewhat  mo- 
dified by  the  5 fi  Wm.  IV.,  c.  B3,  and  2 & 3 Vic.,  c.  fi7. 

The  grant  of  a patent  is  not  a thing  which  tiiu  subject 
can  claim  as  a matter  of  right;  it  is  the  free  gift  of  thu  | 
crown.  The  form  of  iho  grant  is  hy  lutlcrs-palenl.  whicli,  i 
being  the  deed  of  the  crown,  are  considered  ns  of  public  i 
record.  The  properly  acquired  by  the  grant  of  a patent 
consist*  in  the  sole  right  of  making  a certain  material  I 
thing,  or  of  putting  together  material  things  in  certain  spe- 
cificii  proportions  or  forms,  in  order  to  produce  some  dofinile 
result;  and  it  also  consists  in  the  sole  right  of  selling  or 
allowing  to  other*  the  use  of  such  ututenal  thing  or  the 
menn^i  of  producing  such  definite  result.  The  grant  of  a 
patent  cimurcs  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
letters  patent,  or  fur  such  ether  time  under  fourteen  years 
as  the  grant  may  contain.  A patent  cannot  be  held  in  any 
way  so  that  more  than  twelve  person*  shall  be  intcre.-(tcd  in  | 
it.  With  the  exception*  above  mentioned,  a patent  is  in  all  < 
other  respects  like  personal  property,  and  of  course  may  be  ' 
sold  or  dispo!»i>il  of  by  will.  The  patcnico  may  also  grant 
licence*  to  other  persons  to  mie  his  patent.  I 

If  the  patent  U infringed,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 
may  bring  his  action  for  damages  against  the  oflender.  The 
patentee  or  hi*  assignee  may  also  file  a bill  in  equity  against 
the  infringers  of  the  patent,  and  this  is  generally  the  best 
method  of  procecfliug.  On  a bill  being  filed,  immediately  • 
on  the  discovery  of  the  infringement,  wfiich  stale*  a projicV 
case  and  is  supported  by  atUdavits,  an  injunction  may  be 
obtained  restraining  the  defendant  from  violating  the  pa-  | 
tmit  until  ho  put*  m his  answer  or  until  further  <irder  of 
the  court.  Thu  dcfumlant  may  move  to  dUsoIve  such  in- 
junction upon  filing  his  alRdarit*.  or  ho  may  make  such 
muium  on  putting  in  his  answer.  Wiicn  an  injunction 
cannot  bu  obtained  either  before  the  answer  or  upim  tile 
answer,  and  there  is  a doubt  about  the  validity  of  tbc  patent 
right  or  the  infringement  of  it,  the  court  wilt  generally 
direct  the  defendant  to  keep  an  account  of  the  proceed*  of 
his  manufiii'iurc.  and  will  also  cither  direct  an  i-sue  to  try 
the  facts  of  validity  or  infringement,  or  leave  the  patentee  to 
brjii.{  his  action.  If  the  patentee  can  establi.ih  the  validity 
of  hi*  patent  in  a court  of  law,  the  court  of  equity  will  then 
gram  an  injunction  against  its  infringement. 

There  is  a further  advantage  in  applying  to  a court  of  • 
equity  in  the  ca.se  of  an  infringement  of  a patent;  the  ’ 
court  can  direct  the  trial  at  law  in  such  manner  a*  it  thiiiks  , 
just,  and  can  older  parties  to  be  examined  on  the  trial  who  | 
would  not  otherwise  be  competent  witnesses;  and  when  the  ■ 
alicgiHi  fact  of  infringement  is  done  secretly,  it  can  order  i 
the  nmnufactory  or  workshop  to  be  inspected.  I 

Letier*-patcnt  may  be  invalid  on  various  grounds,  although 
tliu  invention  is  actually  a now  one.  These  ground*,  as  ap- 
pear* from  (he  statute  of  James  (s.  f>),  m.iy  h».  that  they  ! 
are 'contrary  to  the  law,'  or  'mischievous  to  tho  state  by  > 
raising  ihe  pric«  of  commodities  at  home,’  or  ' hurt  of  trade 
or  generally  inconvenient.’  Tho  proceeding  by  which  a ; 
patent  is  cancelled  is  a writ  of  sciro  facias.  The  nature  of 
the  former  of  these  two  objections  is  shown  in  the  article  i 


Monopolies,  but  it  is  a ground  fqr  cancelling  a patent 
which  can  now  lianlly  occur.  Tlic  other  ground,  that  of  a 
patent  being  mist  hievous  to  the  stale,  i*  uUo  not  likely  to 
bo  of  «»ii:nion  oi:currence;  but  if  an  issue  were  joined  on 
fact*  which  showed  that  a patent  was  mischievous  to  the 
statu,  such  issue  might  ho  tried,  and  the  patent  might  on 
that  groiiqd  Ihj  declared  void.  The  patent  is  uf  course  also 
void,  and  may  be  cancelled  if  it  is  proved  that  the  patentee 
i*  not  tl>e  true  and  first  inventor,  that  the  object  is  not 
.some  'new  manufacture,’  in  tbc  senao  which  judicial  deci- 
sions have  given  to  those  words  in  the  statute  of  James,  or 
that  the  specification  t*  not  correct  enough,  or  that  the  pa- 
tent inis  not  been  pi(>i>crlv  obtained.  ■ 

PATENT.  LEITEKS.  ILkttkr*  Patent.] 

P.ATE.NT  YELLOW,  a pigment  composed  of  oxide  and 
chloride  of  lead.or  oxichloriae  of  Icafl,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  several  processes  have  been  propo.*ed,  as  bv  decum 
ixising  common  salt  with  litharge,  or  oxide  of  fouil,  and 
beating  the  rc*idue,  after  separating  the  soda  hy  washing. 
It  is  Roniclimes  formed  by  healing  tocother  one  part  of 
chloride  with  4 or  5 parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  by  healing  lU 
parts  of  oxide  jjf  lead  with  one  part  of  hjdrochlorale  of 
ammonia  (sal  ammoniac).  It  is  of  course  constituted  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  tho  compounds  which  form  it,  aceortl- 
ing  to  tho  method  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  chromate  of  lead,  it  is  much  less  used  than  it  was 
formerly. 

P-\'TERA.  an  open  vessel  approaching  to  the  form  of  a 
cup.  u<ed  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  in  which  they 
received  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  with  which  they  made 
libations.  The  word  contains  the  same  root  a* ‘Pa- 
tera ut  ut  ipsum  numcn  indicio  cat.  porulum  pi.mum  ac 
patens  cit*  (Macnibiu*.  Sdturn,  v.  21).  Virgil,  m several 
passages  of  tho  ' ASncid,’  alludes  to  the  uses  of  the  patura, 
a* — 


Lib.  vi  S48.  .Oappormnl  ahl  mtuoa,  u-pidiamqii*  eniorem 
Suwiinust  |i«trtia. 

Lib.  It.  60.  J|mui  b*urni  r«t«n  itcstnai  )iulcH(-rrin»  Pwks 
( KDdpntt*  vacre  ou-Ui*  iaicr  auniua  fundu. 

Lib.vii-133.  Nixk  patntu  UUaI«  Jon. 

On  medal*  the  patera  is  represented  in  the  bands  of  se- 
veral of  the  deities  (Raschc,  J^xiron  L'nir-enalit  Pei  Nu- 
mariir,  tom.  iii,  part  ii.,  pp.  C2fi,  627),  and  frequently  in  the 
haml*  of  princes,  to  mark  tho  sacerdotal  authority  a*  joined 
with  regal  p.>wer.  The  {lUteru  was  of  goM.  silver,  brunze. 
marble,  glass,  or  earth.  .Such  as  had  served  for  libations  of 
wine  or  any  other  liquor  at  a funeral  were  usually  deposited 
with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Patella  (that  is,  paterula) 
is  the  diminutive  of  Patera. 

P-VTE'UCULUS.  VRLLE'ItJS,  was  bom  about  19  b.c. 
He  servoil  in  the  army  under  Augustus,  was  made  mditory 
tribune,  and  accompanied  Tiberius  in  hi* German  and  Illy- 
rian campaigns.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  appointed 
successively  quo<*tor.  tribune  of  the  people,  and  lastly 
prajior,  winch  office  he  filleil  in  the  year  of  the  death  of 
.■\upuslus.  Ho  wrote  his  abridgment  of  Roman  history, 
which  he  addresses  to  tho  consul  Vinicius  or  Vtmilins 
Quartinus  a.d.  .^0,  the  year  before  the  proMuiption  uf  Hu- 
janus.  Paterculus  is  supposed  to  have  lost  hi*  hfo  at  the 
time  when  Sejanus  suffered,  as  he  was  a frieml  of  th.at 
favourite,  whom  he  praises  in  n rather  fuhiomc  strain  near 
tho  end  of  his  work.  'I'he  * Historia  Roman® ’of  Pater^ 
eulus  consist  of  two  book*.  The  first  begins  with  a brief 
nntieeof  the  early  history  of  Greece  after  the  Trojun  war,  and 
of  tbc  Greek  colonics  in  Italy ; it  then  mentions  the  fontida- 
tton  of  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  a senate  by  Romiilu*, 
after  which  there  is  an  hiatus  of  6ti0  years,  occasium^d  hy 
the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  MS.  The  work,  as  we  have  it,  is 
resumed  at  the  time  of  the  war  ngninst  Perseu*,  and  brielly 
relate*  its  result,  as  well  a*  tho  dcstruriion  of  both  Corinth 
and  Carthage.  The  second  book  istximplete.  and  written  moru 
at  length.  It  treats  of  the  disnirbanecs  of  the  times  of  ihe 
Gracchi,  of  the  civil  war*  of  Marius  and  .Sulla,  of  those 
between  Cassnr  nnd  Pomiwy,  of  tho  secimd  triumvirati-,  nnd 
lastly  of  the  reign  <if  Augustus,  concluding  with  a p.nnc- 
gyric  on  Tiberius  and  Sejanus.  It  senr'us  in  some  meusm-u 
as  a substitute  for  the  lost  books  of  Liv\‘.  The  writt-r  ex- 
pressoH  hnnse’if  with  tolenble  faime*s  concerning  the  evil 
wars,  until  he  comes  to  hi*  own  times,  when  he  adopts  a 
laudatory  stylo  towarrls  the  cxistim;  powers.  Hi*  diction  is 
elegant  and  fluent.  The  work  of  Paterculus  has  been  often 
printed.  The  Bipont  edition,  1780,  with  DodwcU’*  * An- 
iialos  Vclleiani,’  is  a useful  edition. 
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PATKRNO.  [Catanu] 

PATHOLOGY  (from  t«0oc,  ‘disease,’  and  XAyof,  ‘ a dis- 
course’) is  ihu  science  of  diseases,  and  cspeciall)'  of  those 
which  affect  men  and  animals  which  arc  the  subjecU  of 
medical  ueatmenl. 

For  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  pf  a disease,  the 
first  circumstance  to  be  determined  is  its  cause;  and  this  is 
commonly  regarded  as  twofold,  llio  predisposing  cause  or 
condiliou  (fur  the  term  cause  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  this 
sense)  is  that  slate  of  any  individual  which  renders  him 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attack  of  any  or  of  some  particular 
iUseasu.  of  .which  another  |>crson  or  lie  himself  at  another 
time  wight  be  in  little  danger.  Of  these  predi8|iosing  con- 
ditions the  most  important  U heredtiary  disjiosilion.  by 
which  an  individual  being  constructed  with  the  same  pecu- 
liarities of  internal  and  of  c\tenial  form  and  composition, 
which  one  or  both  of  his  parents  posses^ed.  is  lioblo  to  the 
sainu  diseases  as  they  were.  Such  are  the  pe<-uharities  of 
temperament  or  <;oustitulion  with  whieh  each  indivultnl  is 
born,  and  by  which  ho  is  through  life  disposed  to  a peculiar 
cbaruclur  of  disease ; and  such  also  are  the  special  heredi- 
tary dispositions  to  scrofula,  gout,  insanity,  some  forms  of 
astuina,  and  probably  many  more  diseases.  Other  predis- 
posing cotiditiuns  are  the  peculiarities  of  eonslitiition  which 
are  acquired  m the  c(tur»u  of  hfu  by  particular  modes  of 
living.  Each  individual  is  adapted  by  habit  and  otlicr  cir- 
cumstances to  the  conditions  of  climate,  S;c.  in  which 
be  is  placed,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  ufieclcd  by 
changes  of  the>c  external  cunditiuns.  A person  of  elTeuii- 
nnle  habits  living  carefully  sucludetl  from  all  excitants  of 
diseases,  is  much  mure  liablu  to  bo  ufiected  by  exposure  to 
any  of  them  limn  ono  whose  frutim  by  a hanly  course  of 
life  is  rendered  comparatively  invulnerable  to  all.  Any 
means  by  which  the  strength  of  the  body  is  reducerl  render 
It  more  liable  to  diseases  of  all  ktnd->,  and  hence  our  idea  of 
bodily  strength  is  drawn  not  more  from  llie  muscular  power 
of  the  individual  than  from  his  immunity  from  the  effects 
of  those  circumstances  which  in  others  excite  disease.  There 
are  also  local  peculiarities  of  individual  organs  of  (he  hotly 
which  render  them  especially  liable  to  disease : sucb  are  the 
state  bordering  upon  disease  whicli  is  brought  on  by  con- 
stant over-excitement  of  any  organ;  tiie  condition  of  an 
organ  which  has  once  been  affected  with  a di)>ease,  and 
which  U commonly  ihuncerurward  particularly  liable  to  o 
repetition  of  it;  the  state  of  the  organs  which  ut  different 
periods  of  life  renders  one  mure  than  another  liable  to  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  same  excitant  will  bo  most  likely  to  pro 
(luce  in  the  child  an  affection  of  llie  head,  in  (he  youth  a 
disease  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  adult  or  old  person  some 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Any  of  these  preduiiosiltons  however  may  exist  throughout 
life  without  the  occurrence  of  aciuai  djH*a-.u  ; in  order  to  pro- 
duce dtsca.se.  some  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  is  ne- 
cessary. This  excitant  must  bo  the  mure  powerful  the  less  the 
predisposition:  but  under  whatever  circuinstanccsdi'cnse  is 
produced,  the  predisposing  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
expected  to  confer  u(>un  it  a corresponding  peculiarity  of 
charucter.  The  exciting  causes  of  diseases  are  any  chaiigos 
of  a certain  e.xient  in  the  conditions  of  thu  cxteriml  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  placed.  For  example,  a certain 
range  of  external  temperature,  a curtain  constitution  of  (he 
atmosphere,  a certain  supply  of  pure  food  and  drink,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  mental  and  buddy  exertion,  are  circum- 
stances essential  to  health,  and  alteraliuns  in  any  of  them 
may  produce  di>ea9e.  of  wdiich  the  nauire  ami  the  seat  will 
bo  determined  in  part  by  the  predisiHiMlion  of  each  indivi- 
dual. and  in  part  by  the  pceuUar  mode  of  action  of  tho  ex- 
citant. Thus,  after  the  same  exciting  cause  (for  example, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp),  one  person  may  have  rheuma- 
tism, anothur  pleurUy.n  third  oplilhalmia,  ami  u fourth  may 
escape  aUugether  unharmed.  But  tlicrc  are  other  excitants 
of  disease  which  prevail  over  all  predisposition,  and  produce 
a certain  character  of  disease,  which  thu  constitution  of  tho 
patient  can  only  slightly  modify;  such  are  the  materbls  of 
all  coutavious  and  epidemic  disorders,  as  infiuenza,  small- 
pox, measles,  &.C..  which  produce  in  all  whom  they  attack  a 
siioilur  affection.  Many  persons  however  cscano  from  tho 
cflVcla  of  these  excitant®,  and  by  long  exposure  Wumo  in- 
ured to  them  ; hunce  tho  diM*asos  of  ]-cculiar  climatuH  (ende- 
mics) affect  foreigners  much  more  than  natives ; but  uvea 
in  those  persons  m whom  they  do  not  produce  disease,  these 
conditions,  which  are  excitants  of  disease  in  others,  modify 
tho  characters  of  diseases  that  occur  from  any  other  Murce ; 


and  hence  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  all  diseases  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  some  of  tho  characters  of  that  which  is 
prevalent.  Other  excitants  of  disease,  still  more  universal  in 
their  inlluencc  and  more  constant  in  their  consequences,  are 
all  things  which  act  immediately  on  tite  compn>iiion  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  or  nf  the  blood,  such  as  mechanical 
and  cheroioal  injuries,  including  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

The  nature  of  a disease  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  and  thu  exciting  cause  to  which  ho  is 
eX{K>scd,  the  next  division  of  pathology  is  the  study  of  tho 
symptoms  or  signs  by  which  the  progress  of  a disease  is 
marked,  and  by  which  in  practice  its  nature  is  to  bo  deter- 
mined. or  these  signs  of  disease,  many  Are  expressive  of 
the  altered  condition  of  (he  part  chiolly  affected,  as  pain  in 
a wound,  or  a local  inllammalion,  coughing  in  a disease  of 
liio  lungs  sickness  in  a diKordcr  uf  the  steinaoli:  but  a 
greater  number  are  the  expressions  of  an  affection  of  other 
organs.  W'hich  suffer  in  assiiciation  with  those  primarily 
d.aeasad;  such  are  pain  in  the  head  when  the  digestion  is 
disordered,  coughing  in  diseases  of  (he  liver,  sickness  after 
violent  blows  on  the  head.  Suinetimes  llieso  secondary 
symptoms  completely  mask  those  immedialuly  n;sulting 
from  the  primary  disease;  as  wlien  in  a disease  of  the  hip 
the  chief  pnitt  is  felt  in  the  knee,  or  in  liysteria  any  orgati 
tnayappeardisordered  except  that  which  actually  is.  These 
secondary  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  what  is  railed  sympathv, 
an  unsatUfaiMory  expres.sion  indicating  only  the  coincidence 
and  probable  connection  of  symptoms  of  disease  in  two  or- 
gans, of  which  one  only  is  supposed  to  be  materially  affected. 
Riilire  ignorance  must  be  confessed  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  many  uf  thb^e  sympatlietic  or  indirect  Kymptums  of  uis- 
ease;  a.s,  fur  example,  of  tho  fever  consiHiueiit  on  local  in- 
juries or  acute  local  diseases,  and  of  the  hectic  fever  of 
many  cbmnic  affections;  but  it  U probable  that  all  sym{«- 
thica  will  in  lime  be  found  to  depend  eilher  on  some  com- 
municalion  of  excitement  from  one  nerve  toanolherlhrough 
tho  medium  of  the  spinal  chonl  or  brain,  os  m (he  reflex 
actions  [Nerve],  or  on  some  change  in  (he  blood  which 
affects  both  org.vns  at  once,  or  which,  originating  in  the  dis- 
ease of  one  (lislurbs  (he  functions  of  tne  other  or  of  (he 
whole  body. 

Whether  directly  or  indirectly  produced,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  are  only  thu  perversions  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  part  affected,  or  appreciable  changes  in  its 
structure;  tbclr  value  and  meaning  therefore  can  only  be 
determined  by  a comparison  with  the  same  functions  and 
structure  in  health;  in  other  wordsi  this,  like  all  other  parts 
of  pathology,  cannot  be  rightly  studied  without  a constant 
reference  to  physiology.  It  is  believed  (hat  an  organ  may 
be  only  functionally  deranged  ; that  is,  that  its  several  func- 
tions may  be  performed  in  a very  unhealthy  manner,  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  material  ciiange  in  its  structure 
and  composition.  These  are  called  functional  symptoms, 
but  their  number  is  probably  much  less  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  titc^  are  limited  to  (ho 
variations  to  which  the  organs  are  subject  by  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon 
them.  For  all  other  symptoms  we  must  assume  tho  e.x- 
istcnce  of  a substantial  change  in  the  part  affected,  or  in 
the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act,  although  in  many 
ca:^es -these  changes  aro  fugacious  or  inappreciable  by  our 
senses. 

For  a due  perforninncc  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life 
[Life],  a healthy  structure  of  each  organ,  and  a healthy 
coiuposiiiun  of  thu  blood,  on  which  (hey  all  act  and  all  de- 
j>ena  for  their  own  inainlenancc,  are  alike  ni«?e-!sary  ; a de- 
viation from  health  hi  either  will  therefore  p.odtice  the 
symptoms  of  disease;  a conclusion  in  which  the  long  con- 
tinued disputes  of  the  humural  pathologists,  who  ascribed 
all  disease  to  tho  blood,  and  thu  solidisis,  who  held  all  to 
depend  on  changes  of  structure,  have  at  length  merged.  To 
these  two  kinds  of  alterations,  and  to  perturbations  in  tho 
distribution  of  tho  nervous  inlluenco,  it  is  probable  that  the 
signs  of  all  diseases  may  be  referre*! ; but  from  tho  peculiar 
and  comphcaled  nature  of  the  animal  body,  and  llie  univer- 
sal connection  between  all  its  organs,  no  one  of  Iheso 
ebanges  can  long  continue  without  producing  tho  otiicrs ; 
and  hence  in  diseases  of  any  degree  of  seventy  the  symp- 
loiuB  are  coramoiilv  a mixture  of  the  disorders  of  all  the 
functions  of  tho  body,  and  the  diiordet  of  each  is  modified 
by  the  cliang'-s  in  all  those  circumstances  on  which  its 
hoalthysUite  depundod,  os  the  condition  of  the  blood,  of  (he 
nervous  inttuence,  &c.  Neither  are  the  sytaptoins  in  any 
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ca»o  ron»tant  plicnomcna:  for  the  inlluenccs  of  all  external 
cjrcuraslancca  upon  a dimaacd  body  are  \-er)’  different  from 
tho»e  which  they  exert  upon  the  healthy  b'/<iy,  and  many 
things  which  were  necessary  to  health  arc  supporters  of  diir 
ease,  as  the  usual  amount  of  food,  of  bcMiily  and  mental 
exertion,  &c.  j so  that  exclusion  frotn  ilicra  becomes  neces- 
sary. ami  this  again  further  modifies  the  ^>erfurmancc  of  the 
disordered  functions. 

The  history  of  a disease  is  completed  by  the  process  of 
natural  recovery  or  by  the  ubser\ation  of  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  biidy  which  it  produces.  Tlic  intluetu’o  of 
remedies  cannot  Justly  bo  considoied  as  a branch  of  patho- 
logy; though  must  important  for  their  utility,  still,  in 
their  relations  to  the  ontuial  history  of  a dis^catv,  medicines 
can  only  bo  rcganlcd  as  interfering  circumstances,  or  as  the 
ine.int  of  expeiimcnts  fur  the  determination  nf  the  relation 
of  the  diseased  body  to  paiQlicular  agents,  by  which  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  affecting  it  may  be  sometimes  ascertained. 

Tlic  recovery  from  diMjasc  is  an  example  of  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  which  the  body  can  make  unusual  efforts 
to  prevent  its  own  destruction:  this  has  been  calL-d  the  vU 
medicatrix  natunc,  or  curative  /orco  of  nature.  It  is  ex- 
ortod  in  many  cojcs  in  which  disease  cannot  be  said  to 
exist,  but  where  lathcr  there  is  an  exaggciution  of  health ; 
as,  for  example,  when  a muscic  subjected  to  unusual  exer- 
tion and  an  unusually  great  amount  of  waste  not  only 
repairs  its  loss,  but  actually  becomes  larger  and  stronger,  so 
that  it  can  bear  tlio  same  amount  of  constant  waste  belter 
than  at  first ; or  as  when  a person  is  exposed  for  a time  to 
C(>ld  in  bathing,  tho  speedy  consequence  is  an  increa$c<l 
warmth  of  the  surface.  The  term  reaction  is  applied  to 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  that  n'action 
takes  place  wlieiiovor  any  injurious  influence  is  applied  to 
the  body.  In  simple  cases  the  reaction  effects  at  once  a 
restoration  to  health,  as  in  the  instances  above  mentioned  ; 
in  others  the  reaction  is  itself  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  tho  disease,  as  in  fever  and  inflammation. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  rarely  perfect.  Although 
no  visible  change  may  be  left  liehind,  yet  the  part  diseased 
is  commonly  for  ever  after  weak,  that  i«,  more  than  usually 
liable  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  disease.  It  Is  probable 
this  liability  is  owing  to  some  morbid  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  inappreciable  by  our  present  means  of  ex- 
amiiulion  ; in  more  distinct  cases,  when  any  part  hat  been 
severely  diseased,  we  never  see  a perfect  restoration  of  its 
healthy  structure  and  form.  Even  in  those  tissues  that 
are  most  cosily  repairuil,  there  is  not  an  actual  reproduction 
of  the  injurc4l  structure. 

The  period  occupied  in  the  progress  of  a disease  to  reco- 
very or  death  is  the  basis  of  the  chief  division  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  The  severity  of  iho  symptoms  mny  in 
both  cases  be  the  same ; but  in  general  those  of  chronic 
cases  are  less  prominent  than  those  of  aculo  cases. 

When  the  disease  U-rniinates  fatally,  or  when  death  takes 
place  from  any  other  cause  at  a distant  period  from  its  oc- 
currence, we  obtain  perhaps  the  most  valuable  because  the 
mu^t  certain  part  of  paliiulogical  knowledge,  that  of  the 
material  cfTccls  which  the  morbid  process  has  produccil. 
This,  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  often  specially  called  | 
pathology.  By  the  examination  of  the  altered  parts  and  a 
comparison  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  they  present 
with  those  which  arc  known  by  observation  of  external  disr 
cases  or  by  ex|Kriment  to  result  from  certain  leading  morbid 
processes,  as  inflammation,  &c.,  wc  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  nature  of  that  which  had  existed  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  sensvs,  and  thus  to  appreciate  correctly  the  meaning  of 
the  several  sjmptoras  which  had  marked  its  progressduring 
life,  and  the  powers  and  modes  of  action  of  ilio  circum- 
stances to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Tho  practical  value  of 
such  knowledge  is  thepowcrwbich  it  aflbrds  of  determining 
during  life  the  nature  of  each  disease,  and  the  appix-priate 
femwlv  for  each. 

P.\,lTN.\,  a name  given  to  the  rust  or  »riigo  of  coins 
and  medals.  Pinkerton  (Essay  on  Medals,  edit.  1789,  vol.  i., 
p.  I6J)  says,  ‘ nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  conser- 
“/ation  of  brass  or  copper  coins  as  that  fine  rust.  Appearing 
like  varnish,  which  tlicir  lying  in  a particular  soil  occasions. 
Ctuld  admits  no  rust  but  iron  mould,  when  lying  in  a soil 
.mpregnaterl  with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds,  but 
’cliiotly  green  and  red,  which  yield  to  viiicgar.  For  in  gold 
and  silver  tiie  rust  is  prejudicial,  and  to  be  removetl ; wlicreas 
j\  bras.s  and  cupper  it  is  pruservatiro  and  ornamental : a 
circumstaDce  nouirked  by  ihu  aDtieuU,  as  the  ' pocula  ado- 


randm  rubiginis'  of  Juvenal  may  prove,  and  that  exquisite 
Greek  plira-e  which  terms  patina  ‘the  flower 

of  brass.’  This  fine  rust,  which  is  indeed  a natural  varnish, 
not  iniitable  by  any  power  of  human  art,  >s  suiiieiiiues  a 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a tuiquuise,  sometimes  of  a bronze 
brown,  equal  to  that  observable  in  antient  statues  of  bronze, 
and  so  highly  prized ; and  sometimes  of  an  exquisite  greeti, 
a little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  must  U.‘auliful  of 
all.  It  is  also  round  of  a fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  a cream 
colour,  or  pule  yellow:  which  last  is  exquisite,  and  shows  the 
impreh.viun  to  as  much  advantage  ns  paper  of  cream  colour, 
use<l  in  all  great  foreign  presses,  diK»  copper-plates  and 
printing.  The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a light  green;  and, 
when  free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very  beautiful. 
Sometimes  the  purple  putina  gleams  through  an  upper  coat 
of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effect  as  a variegated  silk  or 
gem.  In  a few  instances  a rust  of  deeper  green  is  found  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  si>uUed  with  the  red  ur  bronze  shade, 
wliic^  gives  it  quite  the  ap|>earancoof  the  East  Indian  stone 
called  blood-stone.  These  rusts  are  all,  when  the  real  pro- 
duction of  time,  as  hanl  as  the  imHal  itself,  and  preserve  it 
much  better  than  any  artificial  varnish  could  have  done, 
concealing  at  the  same  time  not  the  most  minute  particle  of 
the  impression  of  the  coin.’ 

PATKUL.  [Charles  XII.] 

PATMOS,  a small  island,  ono  of  the  Sporadcs,  near  (he 
south-wcslcrn  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  30  miles  south 
of  Samos.  It  is  now  railed  Patino.  Paimos  is  chiefly 
known  as  having  bc-cn,  according  to  the  early  Indition 
of  the  Christian  rhurch,  the  place  of  exile  of  the 
npostie  St.  John,  who  is  said  to  have  written  his  i?et>e- 
latioHS  there.  The  island  is  a continuous  rock  about  15 
miles  in  circumference,  rugged  aud  barren,  except  a few 
fertile  spots ; the  roast  is  high,  and  forms  many  capes,  with 
several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  most  frequented  lies  on 
the  north-east  side.  The  only  town  is  situated  on  a high 
rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  >ea;  it  consists  of 
alsiut  400  houses,  which,  with  about  60  more  at  la  Srala, 
or  the  landing-place,  arc  tho  only  habitations  in  the  island. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  it,  is 
the  monastery  uf  St.  John,  which  was  built  by  Alexius 
Comnenus.  It  is  a massive  building  Hanked  with  towers, 
and  looks  like  a fortress.  About  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, between  La  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a natural  grotto,  in 
which  the  natives  say  that  8t.  John  wrote  bis  Revelaiiont ; 
and  they  have  built  a small  church  over  iL  (Toumefort ; 
Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  la  (trice.) 

PATNA,  the  modem  capital  of  Buhar,  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  26*  36'  N.  lat.  and  86*  15' 
E.  long.  The  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  a mile  and  a 
half  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad  from  north  to  south.  This  part  of  l be  city  is  very 
closely  built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  oxleiil,  and 
tho  buildings  altogether  extend  fur  nine  miles  along  the 
Ganges,  with  a breadth  of  about  two  miles;  but  the  budd- 
ings outside  the  walls  are  irregularly  placed,  and  with  coii- 
aidcrable  spaces  between  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
houjujs  arc  of  mud.  the  rest  are  built  with  trick,  and  nearly 
all  the  roofs  are  tiled,  a few  only  being  thatched.  Thu 
number  of  houses,  according  to  19r.  Bucliaiiati  Hamilton, 
was  52.0UU,  in  18)1, and  the  total  population  3l2,0u0,about 
two-ihirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  remainder  Mo- 
hammedans; the  number  of  Europeans  is  very  small. 

I The  city  is  the  scat  of  a considerable  banking  trade.  In 
I 1811  there  were  24  bankers  established,  several  of  whom 
had  agents  at  the  principal  commercial  ciiies  of  Hindustan. 
A considerable  trade  is  also  earned  on  in  opium,  rice,  and 
saltpetre,  a*  well  as  in  cotton  cloths  and  silk  goods. 

Patna  is  distant  156  miles  from  Benares,  from  Lucknow 
316  miles,  from  Agra  644,  and  from  Helhi  661  miles,  all 
travelling  distances. 

PATRAS,  the  antient  PATR,E.aluwnon  the  north  coast 
of  the  Murva,  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  vnirnnee  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  stands  on  a ridge  about  one  mile 
long,  of  which  the  acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  the  summit, 
and  commands  the  view  of  u fine  and  fertile  plain  which 
stretches  along  the  soa-roast.  Mount  Voidhia,  ono  of  tho 
high  summits  of  the  Morca,  rises  above  the  ridge  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  plain  of  Patras  produces  a great 
quantity  of  currants,  w hich  form  an  article  of  export,  Tho 
hills  arc  planteil  with  vines,  from  which  a good  revl  wine  is 
made.  Many  of  the  houses  arc  surrounded  by  gardens, 
with  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees;  but 
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tho  hou»es  lIiciDielvca  are  ill  built  and  raosny  of  wood. 
(Leake’s  Aforta.)  Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution.  Palras 
was  the  most  ihriTim;  town  of  the  Morea,  being  the  em- 
porium of  tho  trade  of  that  peninsula  as  well  as  of  vresicrn 
Greece.  It  contained  about  10,000  inhabitants  mostly 
Greeks  and  hud  consuls  of  most  European  nations.  The 
war  of  the  Greek  revolution  ruined  the  town  ; the  citadel, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
but  never  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  ca[iitulaiccl  at  lost,  in 
1828,  to  the  French  auxiliary  force.  Sinco  that  timo 
l*alras  has suinewliat  recovered;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  ut 
presicnt  about  8UU0  inhabitants.  Tho  eparchy  or  district 
of  Patras  contains  112  villages  besides  the  town. 

Pulrm  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  ,'Egialcian  Ionia,  or 
Acho*a,  and  is  tho  only  one  that  still  cxisis  as  a town. 
[Ach.ka.]  After  tho  baitlu  of  Actium,  Augustus  sent  a 
colony  to  Patnn.  The  present  town  occupies  tlie  same  site 
as  the  old  one,  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  arc  visible, 
except  some  statues  in  the  acro[H]lis,  which  are  noticed  by 
Leake. 

PATRIARCH  (1rarp^a(^xnc>  the  bead  of  a family),  a title 
iven  to  the  heads  of  families  in  the  early  history  of  the 
uman  race,  and  more  particularly  to  tho  ancestors  of  the 

Sle  of  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  e.<ipcciaUy 
c*d  to  tho  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  as  tlie  ancestors  of  tho 
twolvo  tribes  of  Israel. 

There  k a book  in  existence  entitled  'The  Testaments  of 
tho  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sons  of  Jatwb,’  containing  what 
profess  to  be  the  dving  admonitions  of  tho  patriarchs  to 
their  children,  and  tucir  predictions  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  their  descendants.  Tliis  work  husbeen  puhlisheil  in  Greek 
by  Grabe,  from  MSS.  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (SpjW/c^.Pu/r.,  lorn.  i,,p.  l29),aud  again  by  Fabricius 
(Cod.  Fkeu(Upi}(r.  Vet.  TVs/.,  1713,  p.  496);  it  was  irans- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (8vu.,  Ila- 
ganoe,  1532),  into  French  by  Francis  Macc,  and  into 
English  bv  Whijlon,  in  ‘ A CoSlection  of  Records  belonging 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,’ London.  1727-8.  Whiston 
has  a dissertation  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  iho  work,  but 
his  arguments  are  neither  worth  repealing  nor  refuting.  It 
is  Bndoubtedly  spurious.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  ever  existed  in  Hebrew,  and  the  earliest  reference  to 
it  by  any  antient  writer  is  one  by  Origen,  who  expressly 
a.sKirts  that  it  formed  no  part  of  (ho  canon.  It  contains 
allusions  to  and  quotations  from  passages  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  writer  evinces  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  was  not  possessed  even  by 
Christians  till  some  lime  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  much 
less  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  Lardnur,  who  has  a very 
good  notice  of  the  work  (Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxix.,  s.  3), 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  allusions  to  Christianity 
contained  in  this  work: — 'llius  this  author,  in  an  indirect 
manner  and  in  a pretended  prophetical  style,  bears  a large 
testimony  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  tho  fucu,  principles, 
and  books  of  tho  New  Testament.  He  speaks  of  tho 
nativity  of  Christ,  the  meekness  and  unblamcablencss  of 
his  life,  his  crucifixion  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  the  wonderful  concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection, and  ascension.  He  represents  the  character  of  tho 
Messiah  as  &xl  and  man,  the  Most  High  God  with  men, 
eating  and  drinking  willr  them,  the  Son  of  God,  tho  Saviour 
of  the  world,  of  tho  Gentiles,  and  Israel,  as  elenial  high 

Errest  and  king.  He  likewise  speaks  of  tho  effusion  of  the 
loly  Spirit  upon  the  Messiah,  ^tended  with  a voice  from 
heaven  : hi.s  unrighteous  treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their 
desolations  and  the  destrurlion  of  iheTempIc  upon  that  ac- 
count; the  call  of  the  Gentiles;  the  iUuminating  them 
generally  with  new  light;  tho  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon 
believers,  but  especially,  and  in  a more  abundant  measure, 
upon  the  Gentiles.  Here  is  littio  notice  taken  of  our 
Lord’s  miracles:  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Mt^iah  as  a 
•*  man  who  renews  tho  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High,” 
in  which  cx|>ressiuns  tho  working  of  miracles  seems  to  ho 
implied.  Hero  aro  also  passages  which  seem  to  contain 
allusions  to  tho  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luko,  and  St. 
John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians; first  to  the  Thessalonians.  first  to  Timothy,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and 
the  book  of  the  Revelation;  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  his  assumed  character,  tho  author  declarrs  the  canoni- 
cal authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ami  tho  Fpisilesof 
St  PauL  l<astly,  be  recommeods  tho  reading  of  tho  Holy 


Scriptums.’  (I^rdnor’s  Works,  vol.  iU  p.  36.3,  ed.  of  1831.) 
In  a pMsago  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (sec.  2),  the 
prediction  in  Geu.,  xUx.  27,  seems  to  t>o  applied  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Olliors  of  the  early  Christian  writers  also 
apply  that  text  to  Paul.  In  these  Tcstumcnls  the  canonical 
Scriptures  aro  never  quoted  by  name.  Tlie  only  books 
which  are  so  quoted  are  the  'Scripture  of  Enoch,  the 
Tables  of  Heaven’  [Enoch],  and  the  ‘Scripture  of  our 
Fathers.* 

Tho  author  of  this  book  was  probably  a converted  Jew, 
ihougti  not,  as  Cave  supposed,  a Judaisiug  Christian. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

patriarch,  in  Cliiirch  History*,  was  tho  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a diocese,  which  included  several  provinces.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  this  title  was  introduced  into  tho 
church ; but  l^forc  the  fourth  century  tho  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  .\le.\aiidria.  hod  obtain^  a degree  of  pre-emi* 
nenco  over  the  other  bishops.  In  the  lime  of  Ckmstanlino 
the  Great  the  bishop  of  Cuubtuntinople  was  made  to  rank 
with  the  three  just  mentioned;  and  either  then  or  not  lung 
after,  the  title  of  patriarch  was  given  to  these  four  prelates. 
Tile  number  of  lliese  dignitaries  was  increased  in  the  fifth 
century.  Tho  patriarch  of  Constantinople  reduced  under 
his  jurisdiction  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexatidria,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  • Universal  Patriarch.’  The  bishop  of 
Rome  was  called  ‘ Prince  >f  the  Patriarchs.’  The  struggles 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  supremacy 
wax  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches. 

The  powers  of  the  patriarchs  are  thus  described  by  Mo- 
sheiin: — ‘They  alone  consecrated  the  bishops  who  lived  in 
the  provinces  that  belonged  to  their  jurwiiction.  They 
assembled  yearly  in  council  tho  clergy  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  regulato  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
cognizance  of  all  important  causes,  and  (he  determination 
of  the  more  weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the 
patriarch  of  tho  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pro- 
nounced a decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusa- 
tions wore  brought  against  bishops.  And  lastly,  they  ap- 
pointed vicars,  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranqudhty  in  the  remoter 
provinces.'  (Mosheim,  Ece.  Hist.,  Cent.  v„  pt.  ii.,  chap.  2.) 
There  were  however  provincoa  of  the  empire  which  were 
exempt  from  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Greek  church  U at  present  governed  by  four  patri- 
archs, namely,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  .Antioch, 
and  Alexandria. 

PATRICIA  NS  Palricii,  in  Latin)  was  tho  appel- 

lation of  the  members  of  the  original  houses  or  gentes,  of 
which  the  Roman  populus,  the  ruling  power  in  the  com- 
munity, was  at  first  composed,  and  of  their  descendants, 
either  by  blood  or  adoption.  Tho  houses  are  said  to  have 
been  three  hundred.  Each  house  became  suhdivido<l  into 
several  familiae,  which  were  distinguished  by  a surname, 
in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  gens,  which  was  common 
to  all,  like  that  of  a Scottish  clan.  Thus  the  gens  Cor- 
nelia comprised  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  the  Lentuli, 
tho  Sulloe,  See.  The  families  composing  a gent  were  not 
necessarily  related  by  consanguinity,  for  individuals  might 
bo  adopied  into  a gens.  The  definition  of  a gens  by  Scaevola 
(Cic.,  Top.,  c.  6)  is,  that  the  members  bore  a common  name, 
were  descended  from  freemen,  without  any  slain  of  slavery 
among  their  ancestors,  and  had  never  incurrerl  any  legal  dis- 
abiliiy;  they  had  common  sacred  rites,  or  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed fur  staled  days  and  places.  When  a family  became 
extinct  by  default  of  heirs  in  the  male  line,  its  property 
reverted  to  the  gens  of  which  it  formed  a part.  GenAleand 
patrician  were  therefore  synonymous.  Freedmen  and  their 
descendants  belonged  to  the  gens  of  which  they  bore  the 
name,  but  they  hod  not  tho  rights  of  the  gens,  that  is  to 
say.  tho  gentile  rights.  Natives  of  the  confederate  towns  of 
I..alium  coming  to  settle  at  Rome  attached  themselves  to 
some  gentile  family,  the  head  of  which  was  styled  their 
patron,  and  they  were  styled  bis  clients.  [Client.] 

Tlie  members  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  ponti- 
ficc*  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  patricians,  until  the  year  365  n.c., 
when  Liciuius  carried  liis  rogations,  by  which  tho  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  llie  consulship,  as  well  as  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sibyllinu  or  sacred  books.  [LictNiut 
Stolo-] 
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When  the  plebeians  became  eligible  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  a new  nobility  v>o8  formal,  coiisUliDg  of  those  who 
had  Ailed  the  offices  of  connul,  prrotur.  or  rurulc  sdilc, 
and  this  tioliility  was  tran^mitied  to  their  posterity  with 
the  ‘Jus  iuiiiginum.'  or  the  right  of  sotting  up  m tbeir 
houses  the  images  of  their  auce>tors.  Still  a distinction  in 
opinion  cimtinucd  to  prevad  in  favour  of  the  pairtciaus, 
or  older  nobility,  as  clislinguisbed  tho  {dobeian  from  fa* 
milics. 

When  Constantine  Iranvferred  (ho  scat  of  the  empire  to 
his  new  ci  v.  he  established  there  a new  senate  and  a new 
patric-inn  order,  the  members  of  which  were  ap[ioinlcd  by 
thu  omperor.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
officers  sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  a«hninisier  the 
provinces  of  Italy  subject  to  them,  w ere  cln»sen  from  among 
the  {Kitricians  of  Consinntinpple.  Tims  we  read  in  the  his* 
tory  of  tho  dark  ages,  of  the  ‘patrician  of  Rome.’  meaning 
!he  gorernor  or  reprcMintative  of  tho  Kaslern  cm]>cri>r  in 
that  c.ty,  and  the  title  was  atlerwards  assumed  by  Chorlo- 
magne  and  his  successors. 

At  Venice  the  name  of  patrician  was  given  to  the  mem-  • 
bet's  of  the  great  council,  or  supreme  legislature,  and  (heir 
descendants,  and  their  names  were  registered  in  the  golden 
book.  After  ihedccrce  of  February,  ]’J97,caHcd  * La  serrala 
del  maggior  consiglio,'  no  new  nsember  was  introduced  into 
tho  council,  but  all  descendants  of  (hose  who  had  oneo  sat 
in  the  great  council,  on  arriving  at  twenty-Ave  years  of  age. 
were  by  right  members  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  pa- 
tricians of  Venice.  ‘ Valrizio  Venelo’  \va.s  a title  of  nobility, 
ruiundcred  equal  lo  that  of  any  feudal  noble  not  of  a sove- 
reign house. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Genoa  and  Rome,  tho 
word  patrician  was  and  is  still  used  in  common  language  to 
denote  a member  of  the  hereditar}'  nobility,  independently 
of  any  feudal  title. 

PATRICK,  SIMON,  born  16?C,  died  1707,  a prelate  of 
the  English  church,  distin^tiishcd  as  the  author  of  many 
excellent  works  in  practical  divinity  ami  expusitury  theology. 
He  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  educated  in 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chief  scene  of  his 
public  labours  as  a clergyman  was  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector,  till  higher  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  him;  ho  became  dean  of  Peter- 
borough in  1679,  bishop  of  Chichestor  in  1689.  and  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1691. 

The  titles  of  his  wriiinga  will  show  at  once  their  nature 
and  tendency  to  have  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  their  day  tliey  were 
much  esieemod,  and  they  are  still  voUied  as  among  the  best 
helps  lo  devotion  by  good  and  pious  Christians:  ‘Heart’s 
Eufte,’  ‘ Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,’  * Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,’  ‘The  Friendly  Debate,'  ‘Tbo  Christian 
Sacrifice,’  ' The  Devout  Christian.'  ‘ Advice  lo  a Friend,’ 

' Je.“Us  and  the  Resurrection  justified.’  ‘Tlie  Glorious  Epi- 
phany.’ Beside  these,  there  are  his  Paraphrase  and  Ct>m- 
liieiits  on  the  books  of  tho  Old  Testament,  whicli  have  been 
several  tiroes  reprinlinl. 

These  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patrick’s 
reputation.  He  aUo  completed  and  published  Guulun’s 

* History  of  the  Church  of  Peterborough.’ 

PATftlCK,  ST.,  tho  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  l»rn,  accord- 
ing to  Usher  and  Tillcmunt,  in  tho  year  372.  Tho  former 
oIace<  his  death  in  493.  but  Tillcmont  about  the  year  465. 
Nennius,  published  by  Gale,  says  be  died  Afiy-scvcn  years 
before  the  birth  of  St  Coluinba,  cons-eruiently  in  464. 

The  two  principal  anticnt  Lives  of  St.  Patiick  arc,  that 
comput'd  by  Jocelm,  a Cistercian  monk,  in  the  twelfth  cun- 
turv,  who  quotes  four  lives  wiiUcii  by  disciples  of  the  saint ; 
ami  that  by  Probus,  who,  according  to  the  ^llandtats,  livi  d 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  both, legendary  talesaro  inter- 
mixed. The  chief  authunlic  infurmaiion  we  possess  eor,- 
cerning  this  saint  is  obtained  from  his  own  writings,  his 

* Confession.’  and  a letter  which  ho  addres-ed  lo  Corolic,  a 
prim-c  in  soiiio  part  of  Wales,  after  iho  Britons  had  been 
abandoned  by  tho  Romans,  who  made  a descent  upon  Ire- 
land during  St.  Patrick’s  mission  to  that  country.  Fium 
the  ‘ Con  res'.!  )u‘  wc  Uarn  ihat  he  wa&  born  in  a villaye 
called  Bouiiveii  Taherniw,  suppo-ed  to  Ihj  the  town  ofKil- 
ratiiek  nl  the  inouih  of  the  Clyde  in  Sc^nland,  biiuion 
Dumbai'trm  and  Ghu«;;uw.  He  ciilU  himsolf  butii  a Bntun  I 
and  n Unman.  mcaniiV#  of  nnvd  extrnciiun ; and  says  his  I 
lather  was  of  a good  family,  named  Calpburmus.  llt»  luu- 1 


thor  was  Concha,  or  Conchessa,  who,  according  to  some 
writers,  was  niece  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  According  to 
Nennius  (abbot  of  Bangor,  a.d.  620),  St.  Patrick’s  original 
name  was  Maur;  that  of  Palricius  was  given  to  lam  by 
Pope  Celeslinc  when  he  consecrated,  him  a bishop,  and  sent 
him  as  a mi-sionury  into  Ireland,  a.d.  433. 

Jones,  in  his  ' llUturicul  Account  of  thu  Welsh  Bards,’ 
fu)..  Load..  1794,  p.  13,  says  St.  Patrick  was  born  in  the 
vale  of  Rhos  in  Pciitbrokcshire. 

His  festival  is  marked  on  tho  17th  of  March  in  the  Mar- 
lyrology  of  Bede. 

(See  the  Jc*a  Sattclorum  of  the  Bollandists, ' Month  of 
March,’  rol.  ii.,  p,  517-592;  Builci’s  Lives  uf  the  Stxints, 
8vo.,  Dublin,  1779,  vol.  iii.,  p.  176-186.) 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER.  [Viterbo.] 

PATRPNIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Valcriancte,  consisting  of  a few  s^ieiics  found  in  Siberia, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  to  which  the  lung-famed  spikenard 
of  tho  East  was  referred  by  Mr.  Dora,  hut  which  has  been 
formed  into  a new  genus,  Sard-yttachys.  [SpikenarA; 
SwKET  Cane.] 

PATRISTIC  TIIEOI-OGY.  [Theology.] 

PATRON.  I Hknefick  ; Parish.] 

I’ATRO'N  U S,  derived  from  j oter.  a ‘ father,’  as  mnterna 
is  formed  from  mater,  a ‘ mother.’  The  relation  of  Patron 
and  Ghent  (client)  in  aniient  Rome  is  discussed  in  the 
article  C'liens  ; but  the  relation  between  a freedman  (li- 
bertus)  and  his  patronus  requires  a few  words  of  expla- 
nation. 

In  the  Roman  jHility  persons  weredivided,  with  respect  to 
stains  or^ condition,  into  freemen  (liberi)  and  slaves  (tervi). 
Freemen  were  again  divided  into  persons  who  were  born  in 
a state  of  frccilum  (ingemd),  and  those  w ho  had  been  manu- 
mitted (lihertini).  A manumitted  slave  w as  called  libcrtus, 
that  is.  ' freed,’ and  his  master  who  manumitted 

liim  became  his  patcfnius.  The  slave  who  was  manumitted 
received  the  gentile  name  of  his  patronus  <I.uctant.,  iv.  3) ; 
and  accordingly  wc  road  of  a freedman  of  Poinpcy  called 
Pompeius  Lenams  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxv.  3),  and  of  a 
freedman  ofCiccro  called  Laiirca  Tullius  (Plin.,  Hut.  Nat.. 
xxxi.  3),  and  of  another  called  Tullius  Tiro,  who  is' fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Cicero’s  Setters.  Tho  relatiim  between 
patronus  and  libertus  resembled  in  many  rc.spects  that  be- 
tween |)alronus  nndcliens  ; but  it  appears  that  their  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  were  rasber  regulated  by  public 
opinion  than  fixed  by  any  positive  enactment.  The  palro- 
nus  on  the  one  hand'  was  Dound  to  take  the  libertus  under 
his  protection;  and  the  libcrtus  on  his  part  was  bound  to 
assist  his  patronus  by  every  inmins  in  lus  power,  but  tho 
only  case  in  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  law  to  do  so, 
wub  when  the  patronus  or  his  children  had  become  too  poor 
to  support  themselves.  In  such  a case,  if  tlm  palrunus  or 
his  children  proved  to  the  satisfac  tion  of  tho  governor  of  the 
province  <;  rtrset)  their  necoMitoua  condiliuu,  he  or  they 
received  from  their  libcrtus  a sum  of  money  every  month 
for  bis  or  their  support.  (Vis-  xxv.,  tit.  3,  s.  9.) 

The  most  important  part  however  of  the  connection 'oe- 
twe«m  the  patronus  ami  the  hljcrtus  was  the  right  which 
the  former  had  in  certain  cases  to  the  properly  or  aj>or- 
tiun  of  the  property  of  the  latter  ujkui  his  death.  This 
right  was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  tho  Jaw  rogmdi-d  pn- 
(roni  ns  the  ndgnali  of  their  liberli,  and  cousoqueutly 
they  succeeded  to  tho  property  like  any  oilier  adgnati. 
By  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  the  libeitu*  died 
intestate  and  left  no  heir  (suuv  Acres),  the  patronus  sue- 
ccedvd  to  his  pro])erty.  (Gaius,  iii.  4U  ; Ju^Uninii,  liutitut.. 
ill.,  tit.  7.  s.  1.)  if  the  heir  was  a .‘<on  bum  of  lus  own  body 
(natnralis).  noone  hud  a right  to  complain  ; but  it  sppearep 
to  the  Rumansagreat  injustice  that  anadoptetlsonordangb- 
ter,  or  a wife  (i»  mamc),  should  deprive  the  pution  of  his 
right  to  (ho  prupcriy.  This  injustice  was  letncdied  by  the 
pimtor’s  edict,  by  which  it  was  regulated  that  natural  sons, 
w hether  in  the  power  of  their  father  at  the  lime  ef  Im  death, 
or  whetbur  they  hud  been  emancipated  or  adopted  by 
another  person,  provided  they  had  not  been  disiitheriled, 
should  alone  be  a bar  to  tlie  patron’s  right  to  the  properly  ; 
and  that  if  a libcitus  who  hail  no  natural  suns  made  a will, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  halfuf  his  pr^iM-ity  to  hi»  ]>tttrunus  ; 
and  if  he  left  none  of  his  property,  or  K -s  than  half,  the 
bonorum  posscssio  ff  half  wa-  given  to  iho  patronus.  even 
against  the  words  of  the  will;  if  the  libertus  died  intestate 
leaving  an  adopted  sou,  a wife  (t«  numuh  or  a daughter- in- 
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law  (in  nuinu  /Hii  ejus),  half  of  the  property  waa  aUo  given 
to  tho  palromu.  ((iaius,  lit.  4U,  41 ; Inslitut.,  iii..  lit.  7, 
8.  I ; tip.,  /v.  xxvii.  I ; Dion  Co*».,  U.  Jj.) 

By  the  J.C-X  Bapia  tho  rigUta  uf  palrona  tu  the  property  of 
their  rich  frvetlnien  were  &tiU  further  increased.  By  this 
law  it  was  enaetud,  that  if  a lihc-rtus  died  leavint^  property 
to  tho  vahto  of,  100,000  sesterces,  a portion  «f  iiis  pro- 
perty (firi/i>  ;«ir#)  wont  to  his  patrunu?,  whether  ho  had 
made  a will  or  died  inu^lnic.  provided  ho  had  fetter  than 
three  children.  If  he  Uft  only  one  son  or  one  daughter, 
halfuf  his  pto{>ertr  uetit  to  his  jiatronus.  as  if  he  had  died 
leaving  nu  son  or  daughter;  if  he  left  two  children,  a third 
went  to  the  patronus,  but  if  (lirco.  the  palromis  had  no 
claira  tu  any  portion.  (Guius.  iii.  42 ; Intlilut.,  ii\  ; UU  7, 
s.  2.) 

With  reganl  however  to  the  pMperty  of  a tiberta,  the  an* 
tienl  liiw  sufficiently  protected  the  right*  of  the  patronu*, 
and  he  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  have  rocuurse  to  the 
edict  of  the  prstor.  For  since  the  patrunua  was  the  tutor 
of  the  liberta,  she  could  not  make  a will  without  his  con- , 
sent,  and  conscqnenily  could  not  leave  her  property  to  any 
one  else.  (Gaius,  iii.  43 ; Ulp.,  Fr.  xxix.  2.)  Tho  l^x  Papia 
however  set  free  a liberta  who  had  brought  forth  four  child*  | 
ren  from  the  tutela  of  her  patronus.  (Gaius,  liL  44; 
Ulp., /r.  xxix.  3.) 

The  palrono,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papia, 
only  had  the  same  right  tu  tho  properlv  of  the  libertus  as 
was  granted  to  tho  paironut  by  the  'fwulvo  Table*,  and 
cuuhl  not,  like  the  patronus,  obtain  by  the  prn'tur’s  edict 
the  half  of  the  property  of  a libertus  who  Imd  left  only  an 
adopted  son  or  a wife  or  daughter-in-law.  By  the  I^ex  Pa* 
pia  liott'cvcr,  an  ingenua  patrona,  tthu  had  brought  forth 
two  children,  and  a libertma  patrona,  who  had  brought 
forth  three,  obtained  almost  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus 
posses.<tcd  by  tho  prector’s  edict ; and  an  ingcmia  patrona 
who  had  brought  forth  three  children  obtained  the  same 

firivileges  as  were  given  to  the  patronus  by  that  law  ; but  a 
ibertina  patrona  in  no  case  obtained  the  rights  granletl  to  ' 
the  palrunus  by  ibo  same  law.  (Gaius,  iii,  49.  60;  Ulp.,  ' 
/V.  xxix.  5,  6.) 

The  rights  of  a patronus  to  the  properly  of  a libertus  only 
extended  to  his  direct  heredes,  sons,  grandsons,  great-grand- 
sons. &c„  and  never  belonged  to  bis  collateral  heirs  (fxlra- 
nei  htredet).  (Gaius.  iii.  68.)  A patronus  was  able  to  asiiign 
a libertus  (atUignare  lUterium)  to  one  of  his  s ms  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  other  children,  so  that  on  the  death  of  a 
libertus,  tho  son  to  whom  the  libertus  had  been  a>signcd 
was  alono  ciitilled  to  the  pruperty,  which  was  due  to  the 
patronus  by  the  jus  palronatus.  {Inxiitxit.^  iii.,  tit.  8;  Dig^ 
50.  tit.  to,  s.  107.) 

All  tho  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  succession  of 
the  patronus  to  the  pru(>erly  of  tho  libertus,  only  apply  to 
tho  property  of  those  libcrti  who  were  Romau  citizens. 
Those  hberli  who  were  Latini  [Latixum  Jt’s],  or  Dediticii,  , 
had  in  fact  no  power  over  the  diiposal  of  their  property.  | 
The  Latini  libcrti  hofl  the  privileges  of  freemen  while  alive,  | 
but  * they  lost  their  life  and  their  liberty  at  the  same  time,’ 
and  their  property,  like  the  pecuHa  of  slaves  came  by  the  i 
I>ex  Juniato  liio  persons  who  had  manumitted  them  (Gaius.,  I 
ill..  56;  Inslitut^  iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  4.)  The  succesion  to  the  | 
property  of  the  libcrti  I.atinid<nercd  also  in  many  other  im- 
portant particulars,  which  Gaius  has  pointed  out  (iii.  57-62), 
from  the  succession  to  tho  property  of  those  liberti  who  were  I 
Roman  citizens  By  a decree  of  the  senate  ;>assed  in  the  | 
reign  uf  Claudius  during  tbe  consulship  of  Lupus  and  T,ar-  . 
gus,  it  was  enacted  that  the  properly  of  the  Latini  should 
pas*  first  to  llioiu;  who  had  mmiutniltcd  them  and  their 
children  not  disinherited  by  name,  and  afterwards  to  their  | 
other  heirs.  (Gaius,  iii.  63;  iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  4.)  By  a 

consiitutio  of  Trajan,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a l.stlin  libertus  | 
obtained  from  the  emperor  the  jus  Qmritium  without  the 
knowledge  or  against  tho  will  of  his  patronus,  be  should 
enjoy  tho  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen  while  he  lived,  but 
should  , be  regarded  as  a Latiuus  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  siiould  have  no  power  of  leaving  his  children  os  his 
beredes;  and  that  he  should  only  bo  allowed  to  make  a will  < 
so  far  ns  to  leave  hi*  patronus  lus  heir,  or  if  the  Utter  were 
unwilling  to  become  his  heir,  of  substituting  another  in  his 
plaoc.  (Gaius,  iii.  72.)  This  constitutio  however  was  a little 
altered  by  one  of  Hadrian,  who  gave  with  certain  conditions 
the  same  privileges  to  Ih^  Latini  who  had  obtained  the 
jut  Quizitium  from  tbe  emperor,  as  if  they  bod  obtained  it 


by  a decree  of  the  senate  or  the  Lex  yElia  Senlia.  (Gains, 
iii.  73.) 

Those  laws  were  however  very  much  altered  by  Justi- 
nian. He  gave  to  the  liberti  Latini  and  Dediticii  the  same 
privileges  as  those  liberti  possessed  who  were  Roman  citi- 
I zens.  He  also  enacted,  that  if  a libertus  or  liberta  left  lest 
i property  than  amounted  to  the  value  of  100  aurei,  the  pa* 
; trun>i*  had  nu  claim  to  any  portion  of  tho  property,  provided 
I they  made  a will ; but  if  they  died  intestate,  leaving  no 

• children,  llicn  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  properly  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  tha  property  of  the  libertus 
or  hberta  was  of  mure  value  than  lUO  aurei,  and  they  left 
children,  tlie  patronus  hud  alsu  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
property;  hut  if  those  liberti  or  libertse  who  left  no  children 
dicu  intestate,  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
property,  and  if  they  made  a will  without  leaving  any  part 
of  tneir  property  to  the  patronus,  ihefi  he  had  a right  to  a 
third  of  the  propui  ty,  and  not  to  a lialf,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  {Instilui.,  iii.,  tiU  7.  s.  3.) 

(Gains,  iii.  .39-76;  TJlpian,  , xxvji.  1-5;  xxviii.  7; 

xxix.  1-7  ; In$tilutione»,  iii.,  lit.  7,  De  Succf$*inm'  Liber^ 
forum  \ lit.  8, />«  Adsignatione  Libertonan;  Dige»t.37, 
lit.  14,  De  Jure  RUr<matiu\  38,  til,  2,  De  Bonit  Liberto- 
rum\  A,  De  Adeifinandis  Lib^tU;  CoUatin  Legum 

Motaic.  et  Bom>iH.,  xvi,  8,  9;  Unterholzncr,  Ueher  das  pa- 
innatieche  Erbret'ht,  in  the  ZeiUchri/t  fiir  Geschichtliche 
Bcchfnoissem<'fu}/t,  5th  vol.,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1823;  and  the 
articles  Cliens,  Lati^usi  Jvs,  and  Lihertini/s.  in  this 
work.) 

PATRCFNYMIC  (jrarpwvw^ieAci  i*  a name  given  by 
grammarians  to  those  words  which  express  (he  name  of  a 
person’s  father  or  ancestor.  Thus  Achilles  is  called  Pelidcs 
(the  sun  of  Pelcus),  Agamemnon  is  styltnl  Atrides  (the  son 
of  Atreus),  &c.  In  tbe  English  language  wo  have  no  words 
of  this  description,  but  in  Sancrit  and  Greek  they  arc  very 
common,  especially  in  Sanscrit,  which  has  as  many  as  thirteen 
different  terminations  to  form  such  words,  namely,  n.aAf,  %• 
ana,  ayani,  dyanya,  im'ya,  iryti,  fya.  era,  aira,  kdyant,  ki, 
ya.  In  Greek  the  must  common  masculine  termination  is 
tdes,  as  Cecrop-idet,  a descendant  of  Ceci  ops ; tome  pal  roiiy- 
mics  are  funned  by  adding  ton,  as  AVon-ton,  the  son  of 
Kronos,  Stc.  Feminine  palronymics  in  Greek  are  coni- 
munly  formed  by  adding  id  (in  the  nominative  if),  ns 
I Tantul-is.  gen.  Tantal-id  ot,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus.  In 
I Lithuanian  soroo  patronymics  are  formed  by  adding  na.  a* 

I Janow-na,  tho  son  of  Jaiiow  or  John  (Pott’s  Efymofngitche 
j vol.  ii.,  p.  579) : which  termination  may  per- 

{ haps  be  connected  w’ith  the  Latin  an-us.  which  forms  such 

• palronvmics  as  Oclavi-anue,  one  of  the  family  of  Ocla^iu^ 

[ .Emilt-anue,  one  of  the  family  of  /Emilius,  &c, 

I PATTERNS.  Connected  With  the  subject  of  patents  is 
the  copyright  of  designs.  By  a recent  Act  uf  parliament 
(2  Vic.,  c.  17),  the  inventor  or  purchaser  or  proprietor  of 
any  design.  * for  a pattern  or  print  to  be  either  worked  into, 
or  work^  on,  or  printed  on.  or  painted  on,  any  article  of 
manufacture  being  a tissue  or  textile  fabric;  or  fur  the  mo- 
delling, or  the  casting,  or  the  cMub<jssing.  or  the  chasing,  or 
the  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  iropresaiun  or  orna- 
ment on  any  article  of  niunufaclurc;  or  for  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture.’  inny  secure  the 
solo  use  and  henedt  of  such  design  to  himself  for  twelve 
month*,  and  if  it  be  applied  to  muial  work,  for  three  years. 

He  iiiUBl  lake  or  send  to  the  olfiro  of  tho  Registry  of 
Design.^  Wellingloii-street  North,  Strand,  three  cupies  or 
drawings  of  his  design;  one  of  which  will  lie  Gled  by  the 
registrar,  a second  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  tho  third  returned  to  the  party  registering,  with  a cer- 
tidcato,  which  certiGcato  is  by  the  Act  held  to  be  evidence 
of  registration. 

Every  article  manufseturud  according  to  such  dc.«ign 
must  liave  thereon  tho  name  of  the  first  n^islered  pro- 
prietor. titc  number  of  the  design  in  the  register,  and  the 
date  of  the  rcgisliatiun. 

Any  person  pirating  a design  thus  protected  I*  liable  to 
a penally  of  from  5/.  to  30/.  for  each  ofrence,  w hich  may  be 
recovered  by  an  action  at  law,  or  by  sumnuay  pruceuding 
before  two  magistrates. 

Registereil  designs  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  entitled  to  t»e  regis- 
tered as  the  proprietor.  Printed  forms  of  such  transfer*  are 
tuppluKl  el  tlie  ollice. 

The  following  arc  tbe  fees  ordered  to  bo  paid  by  the  trea- 
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sury: — For  re£ji8terin:»  each  design,  including  crttiOcatc, 
t/.  It.;  if  inctallir  siilistuiicos,  3/.  3c.;  I>jr  curb  fuiio  page 
of  ihc  certincale  after  ihc  dr ; in  cfsc  uf  loss  of  certi- 
ficate, transfer  uf  design,  demand  for  search,  &c..  search 
for  design,  6r;  registering  trunsfer  of  design,  either  total 
or  partial,  U.  It.;  certifying  design  subsequent  to  registra- 
tion. If.  It. 

This  Act  applies  to  designs  for  all  sorts  of  fabrics-aml 
manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  lace  and  those  providinl 
for  un<lcr  the  calico  printers’  Acts,  ‘27  Geo.  III.,  e.  3'^  ; 2!l 
Geo.  111.,  c.  Iti;  34  Geo.  111.,  c.  23;  2 Vic.,  c.  13.  By 
these  .\cts  the  inventor  of  a new  pnitern  may  restrain  any 
one  fnmi  copying  his  design  for  three  months,  by  printing  or 
atarapiug  hiii  name  u{>un  tho  end  of  each  piece  of  the 
fabric. 

Ail  coromunications  with  the  Office  for  Registration  of 
Designs,  tticlmling  the  designs  themselves,  pass  free  ihrongh 
the  General  Po.st.  whatever  may  be  their  weight.  Tho  fees 
or  a money-order  may  be  sent  and  the  ccrtilkato  received 
in  the  same  manner  free  of  all  expense. 

PATTI.  [MssstNA.l 

PATUXENT.  [Maryland.] 

P.\TZCUARO.  [Mkxica.-*  States.] 

PAU,  a town  in  Uio  south  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Basses  Pyrenees;  it  is  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Gave  de  Pan,  above  40i>  miles  in  a direct  line  west- 
south-west  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the  mad  through 
Orleans,  Limog«-s,  Bordeaux,  Roquefort  and  Aire ; in  43“  ib' 
N.  lal.  and  0“  23'  \V.  Imig. 

Pau  owes  its  erigin  to  a castle  erected  here  by  tho  princes 
of  Bfarn,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  a place  of  secu- 
rity from  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens.  The  inlenderl 
site  of  tho  enst>e  was  marked  out  with  stakes,  and  from  the 
Bi^arnais  word  paou  (in  French  ptru),  a stake,  the  town 
takes  Its  name.  It  sorting  up  and  increased  gradually 
under  the  shelter  of  tne  mstlc,  which  continued  to  bo  tlie 
rMidenco  of  the  princes  of  Bearn  until  the  accession  of 
Henri  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France.  l.onis  Xlll.  estab- 
lished a parliament  in  the  town,  and  Louis  XIV.  founded  a 
utiiverslty.  but  it  never  attained  any  degree  of  celebrity. 
The  town  is  siuiaietl  on  a height,  and  is  ilivided  into  two 
parts  by  a deep  ravine  crossed  by  a bridge:  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  is  on  tho  south  side  of  the  ravine.  There 
is  a suburb,  called  ‘the  liOWcr  Town.’  on  the  hank  of  the 
G.IVO  dc  Pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  town 
stands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out ; the  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  arc  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  mortar  or 
cement.  The  poorer  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  chieliy  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hard  mortar.  The  principal  object  of  I 
interest  is  the  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henri  IV.,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town.  This  building,  which  was  erecteil 
in  place  of  the  original  ca.<»tle  of  the  Bcarnais  princes,  is  an 
irregular  Gothic  structure,  striking  from  its  voslness  and 
interesting  from  its  historical  asMK-iations.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  government.  The  rocim  in  which  Henri  was 
horn  and  the  lortowe-shell  which  aervinl  for  his  cradle  are 
still  shown,  Tho  castle  commands  a beautiful  snd  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  has  a fine  nark  attached  to  it,  llicre  are 
two  plan's  or  squares  in  Pan,  that  of  La  (iimedie,  tho 
larger  and  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  Place  Royalc,  planted 
with  trees  end  adorned  with  a fine  |)cdeslrian  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  in  bronze.*  Ilicro  are  also  several  prome- 
nades. 

There  is  a good  bridge  over  the  Gave  de  Pau,  communi- 
cating between  the  suburb  of  'the  Lower  Town' and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  J«ran9on,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
There  are  a court-house,  a market*hou8o.  with  a fountain 
in  front  of  it,  and  several  promenades.  "The  |iopulalion  of 
I’au  in  18.31  was  10,597  lor  the  town,  or  11.285  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  18.16,  12.607  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  principal  branches  of  industry  are  Ihc  manufacture  of 
carpels  and  of  linens,  especially  table-linen  and  Bcarnais 
liandkcrcbiefs,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  hams,  salted  legs  of  geese,  and  other  provisions,  wine*, 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  good*,  and  coarse  woollens.  There  are 
two  good  weekly  markets  and  three  yearly  fairs. 

• Tlii»  wi'lacM  one  ®f  XIV.  ir«rl«a  tiy  Um>  nunuleni  of  «l«i 

pelocp  TW  iu«ttkni-n  oUWI  for  tbo  ‘Uniiiy  lv„  but  iwn  Iwii*  ahl« 

tooMain  |]M>ir  look  Ihoir  toTriire  t>)r  Inwtibins.  In  Oir  dUUct. 

It’  ryt®**‘il  of  (he  Malu*-  of  lt*m>.  'Thi#  is  tho  of  o«r  sr«*i 

Heori  'this  lUtuo  tsas  (ir^troj-mi  at  thi>  Hrvaiuiion.  Tt>«  rasUo  «is  marh  I 
(Um  tffnl  *1  tlmt  poriu<l.  awl  sulMoqiKatly  orctipi«d  At  a bat  rack  and  a priM.  I 

Haul  IhemlvratitnoTib*  Ngurbuns,  1 


Putt  hat  tercral  fiscal  government  ofilcos,  a Cour  Royalc,  or 
court  of  justice,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  tiiree  depart- 
ment*  of  Busses  Pyr6u^,  ilauios  Pyrf‘n6es,  and  Lundes; 
an  Academic  Uiiiversiuire,  whosecircuit  lacoextensivu  with 
the  junsdicciou  of  the  Cour  Koyale;  a myut  college,  with  a 
museum  and  a collection  of  philosophical  instiuments,  a 
public  library  of  14,000  vulumeii,  a collection  of  pictures,  a 
drawing-school,  an  agricultural  society,  a theatre,  and  pub- 
lic baths. 

Puu  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jesuit  Pardies,  u good  geo- 
metrician and  astronomer;  and  of  Beriiadottc,  the  present 
king  of  Sweden. 

'i'bu  arroudisserncnt  of  Pau  comprehends  an  area  of  601 
square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven  cantons  or  dUtricis. 
each  under  a justice  of  the  peace;  and  comprcdiends 
204  communes,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  117,s65;  m 
1836,  122.404. 

PAUL,  ST.,  the  great  Apostlu  of  the  Gentiles,  originally 
called  Saul,  w as  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Tliough  a Jew 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a Pharisee  of  tlie  must  rigid 
sect,  hewus  by  birth  a Roman  citizen,  a privilege  inherited 
from  hisancesiurs,  upon  some  of  whom  it  had  been  cuiiferrod 
for  services  rendered  to  the  slate.  (Lordlier.).  Tho  year  of 
hi.*  nativity  is  not  known.  He  was  present  ut  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  a.u.  34,  on  which  occasion  he  is  first  introduced  to 
our  notice,  and  is  called  a young  man.  He  leorncfl  the  art  of 
lent-making.  not  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life,  but  because  it  was  a custom  among  the  Jews 
to  instruct  their  youth,  even  uf  the  highest  respectability,  in 
some  mechanical  art.  Having  been  educated  in  the  learn- 
ing of  tho  times,  for  which  Tarsus  was  then  highly  celebrated 
(Strabo,  p.  673.  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  undoubtedly  made 
great  proficioncv.  he  wont  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  laws 
and  trtulitionsol  his  people  under  Gamaliel,  a di&tinguii,lied 
Rabbi.  Being  a man  of  great  talent,  ardent  mmd,  and  in- 
flexible resolution,  and  being  devotedly  attached  to  tho 
institutions  of  his  counirv,  whose  origin  and  antiquity  alike 
impressed  and  fascinaletl  his  imsgiiialion,  he  contemplated 
with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  purl  against 
the  Christians,  and  pursued  iliem  with  such  zeal  and  unre- 
lenting fury,  that  his  conduct  towards  them  is  described  as 
* bi'eaihing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter.'  He  obtained 
letters  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  sjiisguguc  of  the  Jews 
at  Damascus,  and  also  to  tho  governor,  authorising  him  to 
apprelicnd  and  bring  to  Jerus^cm  whomsoever  of  Ihc  dis- 
ciples he  might  find  there.  While  on  hia  journey  for 
this  purpose  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place,  the 
particulars  of  which  aic  recorded  in  the  ninth  ehapUr  of 
tho  * Acts  of  the  Apostle*.’  This  event,  so  important 
in  its  results  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Chrisiianii}*, 
occurred  a.u.  35,  two  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord. 

After  hishiiptisra  at  Damascus  ho  went  into  Arabia.  In 
A.n.  38  we  fiml  him  again  at  Damascus;  ami  fioin  this 
place,  a*  likewise  from  JeruMilcm  shortly  after,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  secretly  and  by  nisht,  in  coiiMiqucMice  of 
the  perseverance  with  winch  the  Jews  sought  ins  life,  for 
prvaciiing  with  so  much  holdne*s  and  succet.*  the  leligioa 
which  he  once  laboured  to  destroy.  From  Jerusalem  he 
rciiretl  U> Tarsus,  his  native  city,  and  was  employed  fur  seutc 
years  in  propagating  the  faith  through  tho  neighbouring 
region*  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Up  to  this  time  the  preaching 
of  Si.  Paul  and  of  (he  other  apostle.*  hod  been  coiifiued  tu 
tho  Jews ; hut  the  converMion  of  (jonioliut,  a gentile,  was  a 
Very  significant  indication  that  Chrintianity  was  intendt-d, 
not  fur  one  country  or  one  people,  hut  for  all  mankind, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nation.  Tliis  was  the  conclu- 
sion infen-ed  both  by  the  apostles  and  the  Jewish  comoris 
at  Jerusalem.  Immediately  ilierefurc  the  object  of  their 
miMion  WO.H  extended;  and  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
tho  children  of  Abraham,  now  comprehended  all  mankind. 
Into  this  great  idea,  that  of  founding  a religion  for  the 
entire  human  race.  St.  Paul  entered  with  all  the  ardour  and 
devotion  which  characterised  Ins  mind.  He  departed  from 
Tarsus  a d.  42  ; and  in  conjunction  with  Baniabu*.  who  had 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose,  preached  to  the 
gentiles  at  Antioch  with  the  greatest  siuTess.  But  the 
view*  he  had  furme<l  of  Christianity  as  a uuivor<uil  rclij^iun, 
suggested  to  him  tho  propriety  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
hu  labours,  and  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  more  remote  pco- 
vinc4?s.  To  this  work  ho  and  Barnabas  were  divinely  ap- 
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pointed  (Acts,  xiii.) ; and  he  commenced  his  first  apostolic 
journey  A.D. 42,  ten  yearsafter  biscunversion.  In  company 
irith  Barnabas  and  Mark  the  evangelist,  he  sailed  from 
Seleucia,  and  successively  visited  Salomis  and  Paphos  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus;  Perga  In  Pamphylia,  ancl  Antioch  in 
Pisidia;  Iconium.  Lystra,  and  Derbc.  in  Lycaonia;  and 
made  converts  and  founded  churches  in  those  places.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  While 
at  Antioch  he  was  engaged  in  a most  important  controversy 
with  some  Jewish  Christians,  who  asBerie<l  that  circumcision 
was  necessary  to  be  observed  by  converts  to  the  new  faith. 
Su  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Christianity 
entirely  superseded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  rcquire<l  confiwmity 
to  none  of  lU  rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a council 
of  apostles  and  eiders  at  Jerusalem,  who.  after  much  deit' 
beration,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view  which  St  Paul  had 
taken.  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  eommunicited  to 
the  gentile  converts  at  Antioch  and  other  places. 

In  the  year  50,  St  Paul  commenced  his  second  apostolic 
journey.  Leaving  Antioch,  and  passiiig  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  he  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
came  toTroas.  From  Troas,  in  obedience  to  the  direction 
of  a vision,  lie  sailed  over  into  Europe  ; and  after  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Bcroia,  and  Athena, 
arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  abode  a year  and  a half,  and 
was  eminently  successful  in  establishing  an  important 
Christian  community  in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  volup* 
tuous  city.  From  Corinth  ho  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  thenoo 
to  CsDsarea;  and  taking  Jerusalem  in  his  way,  returned  to 
Antioch,  a.d.  53.  During  this  journey  he  wrote  bis  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians ; the  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  from  Corinth. 

Having  remained  a short  time  at  Antioch,  he  set  out 
upon  his  third  and  last  apostolic  imirnoy,  a.d.  .54.  Ho 
visited  the  churches  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  thence 
came  to  Ephesus,  whore  be  lived  about  two  years.  Hero 
and  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Asia  Minor  he  preached 
tho  gospel  with  so  mucli  success,  that  not  only  were  great 
numbers  converted  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  practised 
incantations  and  magical  arts  and  other  gross  superstitions, 
for  which  Ephesus  was  notorious,  renounced  their  practices, 
burnt  their  books  and  divining  instruments,  and  professed 
their  faJh  in  the  new  religion.  AAerlhodisturbance  raised 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  * Acts,’  the  Apostle  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  Ephesus.  He  went  toTroas,  and  thence 
passed  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  churcheswhich  he  had 
lantcil  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  From  Corinth,  where 
e remained  about  three  months,  he  returned  by  Macedonia 
to  /Vsia ; and  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  at  Miletus,  embarked  for  Cssareo,  and 
terminated  his  journey  at  Jerusalem.  a.d.  58.  On  this 
murney  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
Ephesus  ; his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  one  to  Titus  and 
the  second  to  tho  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia ; and  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  Corinth.  Ttiese  Journeys  oc- 
cupied him  about  thirteen  years. 

Witilc  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  some  Asiatic  Jews, 
seeing  him  in  tho  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  popu- 
lace against  him  by  denouncing  him  as  a dangerous  and  de- 
structive agitator,  who  was  aiming  to  ahohsli  all  distinction 
between  Jew  and  gentile,  teaching  things  contrary  to  tho 
law  of  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple  by  introducing 
tile  uncircumci.<ed  heathen  within  its  precincts.  The  mob, 
roused  by  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices, 
would  undoubt^ly  have  murdered  tho  Apostle,  had  hv  not 
been  rescued  by  the  officer  of  tho  Temple  guard.  Tho  sub- 
sequent events — his  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
defence  befoi'e  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long  confinement  at 
Cmsarea,  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  A.D.  61,  after  a most  tempestuous  passage,  are  eir- 
eurostantialiy  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  tho  Aclt.  Ho 
remained  in  Rome,  in  his  own  liired  house,  under  tho  cus- 
tody of  a soldier,  for  two  years;  and  wrote  his  Epistles  to 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Hebrows,  and  to 
Philemon.  The  Scripture  history  hero  leaves  him ; but  it 
is  probable  that  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  w hich 
terminated  a.d.  63,  he  visited  Judsa,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece,  and  returned  to  Rome  a.d.  65,  where  he  was  im- 
nsoned  a second  time.  ‘ Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at 
and,’  he  wrote  his  second  Epiiitle  to  Timothy;  and  it  is 
supposed  he  suffered  roartvrrlom,  a.d.  66. 
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St.  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man»  and  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  be  lived  and  the  misiion  to  which 
he  was  called.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  age;  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a powerful  intellect, 
which  was  cultivaU-d  with  the  greatest  caro;  was  strong  in 
feeling,  firm  in  resolution,  quick  in  perception,  and  sound 
in  the  decisions  of  his  judgment.  He  had  too  much  pene- 
tration to  be  himself  easily  deceived,  and  too  much  honesty 
to  attempt  to  deceive  others.  His  devoted  attachment  to 
the  old  and  time-honoured  institutions  of  his  nation,  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their  defuticc ; his  am- 
bition, mental  power,  and  restless  activity;  and  the  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jesua 
and  his  disciples  had  filled  the  imaginations  of  many,  .nnd 
which  he  alone  seemed  competent  to  dissipate,  combined 
to  make  him  an  object  of  general  attention  to  his  country- 
men, and  prepare  for  him  a career  of  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment. His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  mtrarics  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  been  justly  contemplateil  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  memorable  events  connected  with  the 
early  hUtory  of  Christianity.  So  deeply  impressed  was 
Lord  Lytlleton  with  its  impoitancc,  that  he  conshlercd  it  a 
sufllcieiit  demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion to  which  the  Apostle  was  a convert;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  his  ‘Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.’ 

From  being  a furious  zealot,  a fierce  and  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  tho  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul  be- 
came a disciple  himself,  and  a most  energetic  advocate  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to  destroy.  After 
his  conversion  St  Paul  was  indefalignble  in  preaching 
the  gos;iel.  His  perseverance  never  tired,  his  courage 
was  never  daunted.  He  was  the  main  instrument  of 
carrying  the  Christian  religion  among  tho  Gentiles;  and 
in  ibis  mission  his  labours  were  continued  through  a period 
of  many  vears,  and  spread  over  a territory  of  vast  extent. 
Judaiu,  l^yria,  and  especially  Asia  Minor  were  filled  with 
monuments  of  his  zeal.  Ho  alto  passed  over  into  Europe, 
where  be  made  converts  and  planted  churches.  In  tins 
righteous  cause  he  was  deterred  by  no  difficulties  and  no 
persecutions.  He  groups  together  in  one  passage  (he  dan- 
gers wliich  he  had  encountered:  he  speaks  of  toils,  stripes, 
prisons,  deaths;  of  being  stoned  and  shipwrecked;  of  perils 
in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  on  dry  land  and  on  the 
ocean,  from  false  friends  and  open  foes;  of  watchings  and 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
* We  sec  him,’  says  Palcy, ' in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
s()0€ies  of  hardship,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  puni^ilunl  by 
1 he  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  leR  for  dead  ; ex- 
pecting wherever  became  tho  same  treatment;  yet,  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  (he  next;  unsubdued 
by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecution,  and  the  prospect  of 
death.’ 

Tlie  exertions  of  this  great  Apostle  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  confined  to  bodily  toil  and  personal  instruc- 
tion. Ho  was  the  author  of  fourteen  epistles  to  individuals, 
and  to  churches,  on  various  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
practice,  and  discipline.  These  epistles  constitute  a very  con- 
siderable and  most  important  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  show  him  to  be  a man  of  great  genius  and  great  abilities; 
of  clear  conception,  fervid  imagination,  lofiy  intellect,  and  a 
large  and  liberal  heart.  His  style  is  strong  and  animated ; 
unlaboured  and  without  artifice  in  its  construction ; often 
broken  and  abrupt ; it  abounds  in  transitions,  and  brief  and 
rapid  allusion  to  existing  errors,  practices,  and  habits  of 
thought,  from  which  ho  draws  the  roost  apt  illustratioDs.  He 
addresses,  by  turns,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
the  heart.  He  unites  a severe  logic  with  the  noblest  eloquence. 
The  loftiest  truths  are  made  subservient  to  the  most  sober, 
pure,  and  rational  morality;  a morality  es»eniially  praclical, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  human  character  and  human 
circumstances.  If  he  exhorts,  it  is  with  intense  earnestness ; 
if  he  reproves,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness; 
and  whether  he  reasons,  or  advises,  or  admonishes,  or  con- 
soles, a manly  gravity  and  seriousness  pervade  his  thoughts. 
Full  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  subject,  his  ideas 
flow  from  him  with  irresistible  rapidity;  and  borne  along 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme  and  the  vastness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, he  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  and  adorn  his 
periods.  Uis  arguments  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  oi 
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hit  reader;  sometimet  disclosing  in  a few  words  tho  pro* 
fiiundest  views  uf  Christian  truth.  Hit  appeals  (o  the  pas* 
•ions  are  equally  eS'ecUve.  Hopo  and  fear  are  important 
springs  of  human  action ; to  these  he  addresses  himself,  as 
Well  iis  to  (ho  reason;  not  by  cold  speculation  on  abstract 
BtnesM.w,  but  by  the  solettm  infallilnlities  of  a resurrection 
from  ilie  dead  to  on  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  a 
like  mastery  and  success  he  interests  the  affections  and  (he 
higher  inotal  faculties.  Though  diMilaiming  the  ' enticing 
words  uf  man’s  wisdom.'  he  could,  when  the  occasion 
required  it,  use  the  arts  and  display  the  aocomplishments 
of  ilie  rhetorician.  H is  speeches  in  the  Act*  of  the  A^xjetU* 
are  worthy  of  the  Roman  senate ; and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  are 
dislinguished  fur  their  arMress  and  their  digniiy.  At  the 
same  (imtf,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  wiietiier  among 
the  Juws  in  Puidia,  or  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra,  or  the  | 
polished  Greeks  at  Athens,  or  pleading  before  Felix  and 
Agiippa,  his  disc uurces  are  adapted  with  admirable  judg* 
inont  and  ability  to  the  character  and  capaciiies  of  his  seve- 
ral audiences.  On  the  subject  uf  Si.  Paul's  wntings,  see 
Dr.  Harwood.  Michavlis,  and  Bishop  Newton. 

Theie  is  a tradition  in  the  church  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
near  Rome,  and  buried  about  two  nulet  from  the  city,  in 
the  Via  0»tiunsis.  A magmdeent  cathedral  dedicated  to  his 
memory  was  built  over  liis  grave  by  Consiamino.  * But  his 
noblest  monument,’  observes  Dr.  Hales.  * consists  in  his 
immortal  writings,  which,  the  more  they  are  sludit'd,  and 
the  better  (hey  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  ad- 
mited  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful,  the  most  paihetic  and  impressive,  the  must 
learned  and  profound  specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory, 
and  philosophy.* 

PAUL.  8T„  C.ATHEDRAL  OF.  [Londox] 

PAUL  OF  SAMO'S  tTA  was  chosen  bishop  of  An* 
tioch  in  a.d.  260.  In  consequence  of  being  supposed  to 
hold  heterodox  opinions  cuncerning  the  person  of  Clirut,  a 
synod  was  assembled  at  Antioch  about  a d.  264,  to  inquire 
into  his  sentiments.  After  holding  several  meetings,  this 
ayno'l  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  an  avowal  uf  bis 
suspected  heresies.  In  the  year  269  another  synod  was  con* 
vensd  on  this  business,  cunsiiting  of  a large  number  of  | 
bishops,  at  which  Malchion,  a rhetorician  and  pitsbyterof 
the  church  at  Antioch,  suci'eeded  in  convicting  Paul  of  the 
erioneous  opinions  imputed  to  him.  He  was  excommuni* 
caicd  by  this  synod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  to  Dtony»ms, 
bishop  of  Rome,_  and  to  the  churches  of  the  empire,  giving 
the  icasons  for  their  decision.  Frngmenls  of  this  epistle 
have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Though  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  Paul  refused  (pro'iably  under  the  proteclion  of 
Zenubia,  who  is  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
* the  house  of  the  church’  ttU  tliu  year  272  or  273,  wlien  the 
bUhups  who  had  excuramunicated  him  applied  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  who  compelled  Paul  to  yield.  It  it  proba* 
blu  that  he  continued  slier  this  to  propagate  his  doctrines. 
His  followers  fuimed  a sect  under  the  name  of  Paulians  or 
Pauliinisia,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the  fifth  century. 
Tliey  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  orderi^ 
those  baptised  among  them  to  be  re*baptised. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  his  doctrines  are  not  very  clear. 
The  synodical  epistle  of  the  council  which  deposed  him 
sj^aks  less  of  iLuin  than  of  his  pei-sonal  charauier,  which 
is  represented  as  marked  by  pride  and  arrugunce,  hauslili- 
ness  in  the  exercise  of  hisautuurity,  and  great  love  of  pomp 
and  display.  He  held  some  secular  of&oa  together  with  hu 
bl^hoptlc. 

The  following  statement  of  his  opinions  by  Moabeim  ap- 
pears. as  fur  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  be  tolera- 
bly correct  That  the  Sun  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
Go'l.  in  the  same  mnmier  os  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
achviiy  do  in  man  ; that  Cltrist  was  born  a mere  man ; but 
that  the  leasun  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  in- 
•trncled  (ho  nalions;  and,  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  (he  divine  Word  with  ihe  man  Jesus,  Christ  might, 
thuu:^h  improperly,  be  called  God.' 

(Lardner’s  Cre<fiVWi/v>  i>  * chap,  xliii.,  sect.  B : Mos- 
lie  :m’«  Ecdeeicutical  Jlittory,  Cent,  iii,,  pi,  ii.,  chap,  v., 
sect.  15.) 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULU8  DIA'CONUS. 
called  also  Wamefmlus  from  his  father’s  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  74i),  at  the  town  of  Friuli  (Forum  Julii).  He 
became  aiiaehed  to  the  court  of  Raobts,  king  of  the  Dom* 


bards,  and  aBerwarda  (about  763)  he  left  the  court  and  wm 
ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aqnileia.  He  returned 
to  the  court  on  the  invitation  of  Deaideriua,  successor  of 
Rachis,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor.  About  (be  part 
of  his  life  which  followed  tho  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Desidorius  by  Charlemagne  in  774,  we  know  noshing  for 
certain  ; but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  retired  to 
a monastery,  and  allerwards  entered  the  celebraied  iiiunas- 
tery  of  Monte  C^ino,  whence  he  addresM-d  tu  Char  lemagne, 
in  tho  year  781.  an  elegy,  in  which  he  implores  tho  leleaso 
of  a brotlier  who  had  bMir  taken  prisoner  in  the  Lombard 
war.  About  this  time  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  aliached 
him  to  his  court.  He  was  employed  to  instruct  in  Greek 
the  clcigyraen  who  were  to  accompany  tho  emperor’s 
daughter  Rotrude  iii  her  journey  to  Constantinople  to  be 
mariicd  to  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene.  Paul  xisiiod 
France,  and  atayed  some  lime  at  Motz,  of  the  early  bisliops  of 
which  city  ho  wrote  a history.  He  afierwards  returned  to 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  about  the  year  799. 

As  a poet  Paul  is  spoken  of  in  (he  most  extravagant 
terms  of  praise  by  bis  contemporary  Peter  of  Piia.  Uis 
poems,  which  are  really  good,  consist  chiefly  of  hymns  and 
other  short  pieces  in  Latin.  His  fame  lests  liowcver  chiefly 
on  his  merits  as  an  historian.  His  works  were,-*) , ‘ Hi&- 
toria  Miscella.'  a Roman  history  consisting  of  twenly  four 
books,  of  which  the  first  eleven  contain  tho  history  of  Eutio- 
pius;  the  next  five,  by  Paul  himself,  conisin  the  period 
from  the  reign  of  Valeniiniaii  to  that  of  Justiman;  the 
remaining  books  are  attributed  toLandulphus  Sagax.  Tho 
best  edition  of  this  w ork  is  in  Muialori's  Heriim  Italicm'um 
Scriptore*.  2,  ‘ Do  Gestis  Longobardarum  Libn  Sex,'  a 
history  of  the  Lombards;  his  most  valuable  work.  This 
also  is  contained  in  Muratori’s  collection.  3,  ‘ Ge»ta  Epis- 
copurum  Meicnsium.’  4,  ‘Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.* 
5.  ‘Excei'pta’  from  Festus  De  Yrtborum  Sigr/r^ca/ione. 
[Festus}  There  arc  also  extant  a colleclmn  of  Homilies 
and  two  Sermons  which  are  attributed  to  him. 

(Muntori  Rerum  Uai.  Script.;  Bhgrafhie  UniverseUe.) 

P.AUL  THE  SILENTIARY,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
grandson  of  Florus,  was  of  a noble  family  and  ]>ossessed  of 
great  wealth.  He  hold  in  the  palace  of  Justinian  the  office 
of  chief  of  the  Sileniiarii,  a class  of  persons  who  had  the 
esre  nf  the  emperor's  palace.  When  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  (in  562), 
Paul  wrote  a description  (or  fr^paeic)  of  the  edifice,  in  1U26 
Greek  hexameters,  with  a piusmium  con>is(ing  of  134 
iambic  verses.  It  is  evident  from  this  poem  tliai  he  was 
a Christian.  This  work  was  edited,  with  notes  and  a Latin 
translation,  by  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1670.  Paul  was  also  the 
author  of  a poem  entiHed  f/c  rd  Iv  nt>3io«c  and  of 

several  Epigrams,  which  are  included  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. 

(Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Gr<fca,  ed.  Harlea,  toI.  iv.,  p.  4S7 ; 
and  vii..  p.  581.) 

PAUL  I.  succeeded  Stephen  III.  in  the  sec  of  Rome  a-d. 
757.  He  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Longobard 
king  Dcsidehus.  and  sought  the  protection  of  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Franks.  He  died  in  the  year  768. 

PAUL  II.,  a Venetian  by  birth,  succeeded  Pius  II.  in 
1464.  He  began  by  correcting  abuses,  and  checking  tho 
exactions  of  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  the  Papal  court, 
who  levied  contributions  at  pleasure  from  those  who  had 
occasion  to  apply  to  Rome  for  licences,  rescripts,  and  other 
official  papers.  He  endeavoured  also  to  form  a league  of  (he 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  threatened  Italy  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  ho  proclaimed,  in  1468.  a general  peace 
among  the  Italian  guvemroents,  thicatcniiig  with  ex- 
communication  those  who  did  not  observe  it.  Paul,  in 
1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  E»te  the  investiture  of  Ferrara  with 
the  title  of  duke  as  a feudatory  of  the  see  of  Rome.  [E$tb, 
House  OF.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  at  Ruinu  fur 
The  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  philo- 
logy, of  which  PomponiusLxtus,  Platina.  and  other  learned 
men  were  members.  Paul,  who.  unlike  his  prcdcccsKur 
Pius  IL,  had  no  taste  for  profane  learning,  became  sus- 
picious of  tho  ncademicisns  and  their  meetings.  Some  one 
probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accusing  (hem  of  infidelity 
and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  ocadomy  was  nroscribed, 
pome  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  were  seizca  and  tor- 
tured, and  among  (hem  Platina,  who  afier  a year’s  imprison- 
ment was  released  through  (he  intercession  of  several  car- 
dinals. It  mav  easily  be  supposed  that  Platina,  in  his 
‘ Lives  ef  Ilie  I’opes,’  vhieh  be  vsTete  afteiwuds  under 
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flixtoi  IV.,  did  not  ipare  the  memory  of  Paul  II.  But 
besides  I^atina,  oiher  contemporary  vrrners.  such  as  Corio 
Ammiralo,  an  anonymous  chruni<  ior  of  Boltina,  and  the 
monk  Jacopo  FiI.p]H>  of  Hergamo.  all  speak  iiura^nuraMy 
of  this  po|o.  Paul  II.  died  suddenly.  In  July.  N71.  and 
\ras  succeeded  by  Sixitis  IV.  Cardinal  Querini  has  under- 
taken the  defence  of  Paul  II.,  in  his  * Vmdicitc  adversus 
Fiatinam  aliosque  Obtreclatorec.* 

PAUL  III.,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  succeeded 
Clement  VII.,  in  Ocrober,  1534.  At  that  time  the  most 
urgent  applications  were  made  by  the  various  states  of  Fu-  ; 
rojie  to  Rome  for  the  assembling  of  a general  council,  which 
was  required  by  the  slate  of  the  Western  church,  distracted  i 
by  tlio  Rchi'm  of  Luther  and  Zvringti.  a.s  well  as  by  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Paul  however  look  a long  time 
toconsider  before  he  dually  acceded  lo  the  request,  and  it  was 
only  in  1542  that  he  issued  the  bull  of  convocation.  In  ihe 
mean  time  lie  excommunicated  Henry  Vlll , and  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  measure 
he  hastened  the  total  separation  of  England  from  Rome. 
In  1540  he  sanctioned  the  new  order  of  tlie  Jesuits.  The 
war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  occasioned  a further 
delay  in  tlie  assembling  of  the  council,  which  was  finally 
opened  at  Trent  in  1546.  Tlial  assembly,  which  was  pro- 
rogued several  limes,  transferred  to  Bologna,  and  aflot  wards 
removed  again  to  Treiir,  did  not  termmate  its  sittings  till 
1.503.  lung  aOer  Paul's  death. 

Paul  was  very  anxious  to  aggrandiso  his  own  family.  He 
had  a natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Karnesc,  whom  he  first  mndo 
duko  of  Castro,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza. For  his  grandson  Ottavio  Farne>e  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Marg.iret,  a natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
made  him  duke  of  Camerino.  Tlie  pope  subdued  the  pi'<^ 
pie  of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  pul  lu  death 
se\eralof  the  lemlers,  and  hiillt  a citadel  to  keep  the  citi- 
zens in  awe.  He  also  attacked  the  Colnnna,  the  most 
powerful  baronial  family  in  the  neighhuuiboo*!  of  Rome, 
look  %I1  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  ihe  members  of  lliat 
fumitv  lo  take  refuge  in  the  flef»  which  they  held  m the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Ho  sent  a contingent  of  12.000  foot 
and  about  lOOU  horse,  under  his  grand>on  Duke  Ottavio,  to 
join  the  emperors  army  in  Germany  against  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  ho  afterwards  strongly  opposed  (ho  religious 
paciGcation  granted  by  Charles,  in  1547.  unrier  the  name  of 
the  * Interim.'  In  tlie  same  year  Paul  received  (he  news  of 
the  tragical  death  of  Ins  son  Pier  Luigi,  who  was  murdered 
at  Piacenza,  where  hv  had  made  himself  ikIiuus  by  his 
tyranny  and  bis  lust  Overcome  by  grief  at  the  news,  he 
told  his  two  grandsons,  Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Fariiese,  who 
were  with  him  at  the  tiina,  to  lake  warning  from  their 
father's  death,  and  to  live  in  (he  fe.ir  of  God.  Having  se- 
cured the  succession  of  Parma  and  Jhacenza  lo  Pier  Luigi's 
son.  Paul  died,  in  November,  1549,  at  a very  advanced  age, 
and  wa.s  succeeded  by  Julius  HI. 

PAUL  IV.,  Cardinal  Gianpielro  Caraffa,  who  was  of  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family,  succeeded  Marcellus  II.  in  1555. 
Ho  was  old,  haughty,  intolerant,  and  intent  upon  aggran- 
disiiii'  his  nephews.  He  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of  iSpain, 
who  scut  the  duke  of  Alba  with  an  army  from  Naples  to 
invade  the  papal  territory.  The  duke  advanced  to  the  gales 
of  Rome,  but  after  some  dcmunsirations  a peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  he  had  made  a cardinal,  were  leading  a roost  disso- 
lute life,  and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the 
treasury  of  iho  church,  he  banished  them  from  Rome  in 
1559.  Paul  IV.  died  shortly  after,  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  Ho  had  been  a zealous  advocate  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  nows  of  his  death  became 
known,  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition,  wounded  a Dominican  monk  who 
acted  as  commissary,  delivered  all  the  prisoners,  and  burnt 
the  papers.  They  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  thu  pope, 
crying  out  'Death  to  Ihe  Caratfas.'  The  tumult  lasted 
several  days,  after  which  iho  conclave  elected  a new  pope 
by  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a process  against 
the  nephews  of  It'.e  late  pope,  two  of  whom.  Cardinal  Ca- 
raffa and  (he  duke  of  Paliaiio,  wero  found  guilty  of  several 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  in  1569. 

(Botta,  Storia  Italia,  h.  10;  Caracoioli,  Collectanea  his- 
toricu  He  J'ita  PauH  IV.) 

PAUL  V.,  Cardinal  Camillo  Borghesc  of  Siena,  suc- 
ceeded Leo  XL  in  1605,  when  ho  was  fifiy-thrae  years  of 
age.  His  first  act  was  a dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice 


concerning  two  ecclesiastics,  subjeeti  of  that  state,  who,  be- 
ing accused  of  heinous  crimes,  were  on  their  trial  before 
the  civil  mngHtraie.  The  pope  assarted  that  clerical  men 
could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishnpv,  and  as  the  Veiieii.>n 
wmte  tnoiniained  their  riirht*.  Paul  laid  Venire  under 
interdict.  The  senate  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull, 
and  as  the  members  of  several  mona-vtic  orders  profcised 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  peiform  religious  worship 
in  a conntrv'  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed  to 
quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed  secular  priests  to 
perform  service  m their  steal.  The  people  leniaineil  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  bishops  ami  vicurs  conimued  their 
funrlions  as  usual.  It  is  reported  that  the  grnnd-vicur  of 
the  bishop  of  Pa<lua  having  ^ai'l  to  the  pwlesii,  or  civil 
governor  of  that  city,  ihiit  he  ought  lo  act  conformably  to 
the  inKpiratiun  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pi>de>ti  lepimd  to 
him  that  he  understood  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  already 
inspired  the  Council  ufTen  wiih  the  lesolution  of  hanging 
all  tho>e  who  would  not  obev  the  oiders  of  the  henate. 
(Botta,  b.  15.)  Paolo  Sarpi.  the  senator  Antonio  Quirmu, 
and  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  senate,  and  Cnidinal 
Barotiius  and  Bellarminu  wrote  in  defence  of  Rume.  1‘tieie 
uere  tiir<-e  points  at  issue  between  the  pope  and  the  senaia: 
I.  the  senaio  bad  made  a decree  that  no  new  convent  ot 
rel.gtous  cungrogatiun  should  Ik.*  founded  without  their  per- 
mission; 2.  that  no  properly  or  perjietiiul  revenue  of  any 
kind  should  be  Kqueathed  to  the  chuich  without  (lioir 
apimjhiition ; .3.  that  clerical  men  accused  of  crimes  should 
be  jiulged  by  the  secular  power  like  other  citizen*.  The 
king  of  Fiance  and  the  emiietor  look  the  part  of  V'enice, 
the  court  of  Spain  that  of  the  Pone,  and  Italy  was  threat- 
ened with  a war  like  that  of  the  Inve'.tiiuie.-i.  Henri  IV. 
of  France  however  proposed  his  mediaiion,  and  sent  to 
Venice  Cardinal  de  Joyeu»e,  who,  afier  consulting  with  the 
senaiu.  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  m effecting 
a compromi-e.  Tl«e  decrees  of  the  senate  weie  maintaineii, 
but  the  two  clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wi»h 
of  the  French  kmg,  were  given  up  to  the  pope,  ‘ saving 
the  rr^htof  the  republic  to  punish  all  ofleuders,  clerical  or 
lay,  within  its  dominions.’  Upon  this  arrangement  being 
made,  (iio  interdict  was  removed. 

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a dispute  with  Txiuis  XIIL,  on 
account  of  a book  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  entitled  * Defunsio 
Kidei.'  in  which  the  author  maintained  that  in  certain  cai:es 
it  was  lawful  to  muider  kings.  This  book  wa.s  publicly 
burned  by  .M^ntence  of  tho  parliament  of  Paris.  Tlie  pope 
maintained  that  he  was  the  proper  authority  to  decide  upon 
tho  contents  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  doc- 
trines, and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  rofened  to 
him.  This  affair  w-as  likewise  settled  by  a compromise. 

Tire  pope  was  in  the  meantime  usefully  employed  in  re- 
forming many  abuses  in  the  tribunals  and  other  otliccsof  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  embclhshuig  the  city  of  Rome.  la 
tins  resject  hu  ranks  among  the  must  distinguished  pontiffs 
for  his  cncduragement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  enlarged  the 
Vatican  and  Quirmal  palaces,  restored  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or  repaired  a<]ucducts,  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  library,  collected  statues  and  other 
antiquities  an  I huill  the  liamUume  villa  Mundragona  at 
Frascati.  He  established  the  fortune  of  the  Bvirghoe  family, 
which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families. 
Paul  V.  died  in  1621.  and  wus  succeeded  by  GrogoiT  XV. 

PAUL  I , emperor  of  Rus.‘'ia,  son  of  Peter  HI.  and 
Catherine  II.,  wus  born  in  1754.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  in  I7G3, 
made  him  heir  appaienl  lo  the  crown.  He  had  good  in- 
structors, but  was  treated  with  great  strictness  by  his 
mother  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  wan  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  ail  public  affairs.  She  oflcn  expressed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  his  judgment  and  disposition,  and 
it  is  believed  that  she  would  have  disinhoriterl  him  had 
sho  been  able  lo  do  it.  In  1776  Paul  married  Mary  of 
VViirlcniherg.  an  amiable  prinecss.  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Alexander,  Constantine,  Nicbula.K,  and  Miehael,  and 
several  daughters-  In  i"bO  he  travolled  with  his  wife 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  the  title  of 
* Comte  du  Nord.'  On  his  return  lo  Rav-sia  ho  continued 
to  live  in  retiicmout,  at  the  country  residence  of  Gaishina, 
thirty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  his  sons  and  daugblert 
were  educated  at  court,  under  tlio  eve  of  the  empress. 
In  1796,  on  the  death  of  Oihcrine.  Paul,  then  42  yfear» 
of  age.  emerged  from  his  restraint,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Ho  began  by  causing  solemn  finiemt  honours 
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to  be  peid  to  bit  father,  together  with  the  late  orapress. 
and  for  thin  purpose  he  had  the  coffin  containing  hi« 
body  removed  fiom  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  placed  in  the  church  by  the  aido  of  the  corpae  of 
Catherine.  Paul  aUo  went  in  person  to  release  the  Polish 
patriot  Koeciuxko,  who  was  confined  aa  a slate  prisoner, 
not  however  in  a dungeon,  os  some  have  said,  but  in  a | 
private  house,  under  a military  guanl,  nnd  ho  gave  him  j 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  and  live  in  tl>e  Uniteil  Slates. 
He  likewise  liberated  Putoisky  and  the  other  unfortunate 
Poles  who  were  confined  at  Schlusselburg  and  other  for* 
tresses.  These  acts  of  the  new  emperor  gave  hopes  of 
u good  leign,  but  Paul's  character  soon  showed  itself  in 
all  its  capneiuusness  and  violence,  lie  liked  to  interfere 
in  the  mo-st  minute  details  of  polire  and  of  military  dis- 
cipline; he  fwrbado  the  wearing  of  round  hats  in  tlio 
streets  of  Petersburg;  ho  likewise  proscribed  trowsera 
Qtid  frock  coats,  and  several  foreigners  were  ill-UMid  in 
consequence  of  Ihcae  absurd  regulations.  Any  one  who 
met  him  in  iho  slreut  was  obliged  to  lake  off  his  hat, 
even  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ladies  were  required 
to  alight  from  ihcir  carriages.  For  the  former  convenient 
dress  of  the  Russian  infunlnr',  consisting  of  a jacket 
and  pantaloons,  be  substituted  the  German  uniform, 
with  tailed  coals,  spatterdashes,  and  (]ueues  bedaubed 
^ith  grease  and  (lour  as  being  cheaper  than  }>owdor 
and  pomatum.  Tliis  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  and  numerous  desertions,  a thing  almost  unknown 
till  then  in  the  Russian  army.  In  the  same  spirit.  Paul, 
whose  only  wish  was  to  alter  rather  than  to  improve,  re- 
modelled all  the  diqiartments  of  administration,  and  all  the 
courts  of  the  umpire,  in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of 
civil  ofljeers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  his  foreign  politics  Paul  at  first  hcemeil  disposed  to 
adopt  a system  of  neutrality  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  allied  powt-rs.  Rut  he  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  tbc  French  arms,  and  at  the  encroach-  i 
incnts  of  the  French  dirccUuy;  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  determined  him 
for  war.  Ho  had  an  army  of  from  4d,b00  to  50,000  men 
assembled  in  Galltcia  by  Catherine,  and  be  ordered  it  to 
join  the  Austrians  and  march  umm  Italv-  The  veteran 
Suwarrow,  the  most  distinguished  genctal  of  Russia,  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  Paul  soon  after  his  accession,  fur 
having  sneered  at  his  martinet  innovations  in  the  army, 
was  appointeil  to  command  the  cxjieditioi).  Fur  an  account 
of  his  succes»ful  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Suw'akkow. 
Another  Russtun  arm^',  40,000  strong,  under  General  Kor- 
sakow,  was  sent  to  jom  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Switzer- 
land. This  army  was  defeated  by  Massena,  at  Zurich,  in 
September,  1799.  A third  army  was  sent  to  join  the 
English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Hulland,  and  that 
expedition  also  failed.  A fourth  Russian  army  was  em- 
barked in  a fleet,  which,  joined  to  the  Turkish  licet,  con- 
quered tho  Ionian  Islands,  and  assisted  in  restoring  the  king 
of  Na)d«’S  to  his  continental  dominiun.s.  In  the  end  how- 
ever, Paul  was  sorely  disap|winted  in  his  military  expecta- 
tions. His  best  general,  Suwurrow,  after  thn  conquest  of 
Italy,  liaving  marched  into  Switzerland  to  join  his  comrades 
there,  arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakow,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  through  tho  Alps  of  Gians  into  the 
Grisoits  country.  He  and  his  armv  were  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  desponding  and  in  bad 
health,  at  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  veteran  by  attributing  to 
him  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  liad  liad 
no  part,  relented  towards  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent 
to  inquire  how  he  did,  and  allowed  the  grand-dukes,  his 
sons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
without  publishing  his  reason  for  it ; he  offended  the  allias, 
hut  at  the  same  time  maile  no  proposals  of  peace  to  France. 
He  thus  displeasefl  evervbody,  and  showed  himself  fickle, 
passionate,  and  weak.  His  private  conduct  partook  of  the 
same  character.  Ho  became  more  stern  and  morose, 
thowcil  suspicion  of  everybody,  and  was  disliked  by  all. 
Tbc  soldiers  dctc'tcd  him  for  his  vexatious  minuteness  in 
discipline,  the  nobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel  beha- 
viour. and  men  of  information  for  his  proscription  of  books 
and  journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  England  berause 
she  would  not  give  up  Multo.  Ho  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  grand-master  of  Ibe  order  of  St.  John,  after  the 
death  of  the  grand  master  Horapeach,  and  he  expected 
England  to  give  up  the  Island  to  him.  Afler  the  battle  of 


Maren^,  Bonaparte  bethought  himself  of  profiting  by  this 
disposition  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gam  his  friendship.  Hq 
accordingly  collect^  all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Franco, 
clothed  them,  supplierl  them  with  muskets,  and  sent  them 
back  tu  Russia.  This  produced  its  efiect,  and  Paul,  who 
had  proclaims^  himself  tho  champion  of  legitimacy,  bo* 
came  all  on  a sudden  a great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

His  next  step  was  to  seize  tbc  English  vessels  and  other 
property  in  his  harbours,  because  England  had  sent  a fleet 
to  Copenhagen  in  August,  mOU,  to  obligu  Denmark  to  ac- 
knowledge the  navigation  laws  and  the  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vessels.  In  December  of  the  same  year.  Paul  con- 
cluded a convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  which 
Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  search  of 
ncuiial  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  against  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  the  nation  to  which  tliey  belungc<l,  and  a 
squadron  of  the  four  Baltic  txiwcn  was  tu  bo  assembled  to 
prolect  their  merrhunt  vesi^'ls.  and  resist  any  attempt  at 
searching  them.  In  consequence  of  this  step  England  pul 
an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  powers.  Paul 
now  sent  un  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  communica- 
tions wore  rc-cstablishcd  between  France  and  Russia.  Bo- 
naparte even  accepted  Paul's  mediation  in  favour  of  the 
murt  of  Naples,  which  was  still  at  war  w-ith  Franco.  Count 
KalitsrhcfT  nimc  to  Paris  us  aroba<^dor  of  Russia,  and  w,ns 
received  with  great  distinction.  * France,'  said  Btmaparto 
publicly,  ‘ can  ally  itself  only  with  Russia,  for  Russia  is 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  sea.s,  and  slio  holds  the 
keys  of  India  in  her  hands,  and  the  emperor  of  such  a 
country  is  truly  a great  prince.  Paul  is  eccentric,  but  he 
has  at  least  a will  of  his  own.'  (T'hibaudeau,  Le  Contulat 
et  rEmj.iire,  ch.  xiv.) 

After  peace  was  concluded  at  Luncvillo  betwern 
France  and  Austria,  in  February.  1801,  Butiuparto  secretly 
concerted  with  the  court  of  Russia  the  plan  of  an  expe- 
dition to  India.  Tliiriy  thousand  chosen  French  troops 
were  tu  march  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  equal  number 
of  Russian  infantry,  besides  4U.O0u  Cossacks  and  other  irre- 
gular cavalry,  and  thence  the  allied  army  was  to  proceed  to 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  cither  to  embark  and  cross 
that  sea  or  march  by  the  wa^f  Persia,  whose  consent  was  soli- 
cited by  the  two  powers,  (^ibaudeau,  ch.  xv.)  Meantimo 
England  had  sent  a fleet  into  Ibe  Baltic,  under  admirals 
Parker  and  Nelson,  to  diitsolve  the  maritime  coalition.  On 
the  2nd  of  April,  Ncl-soii  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  and  on 
the  4th  an  armistice  was  si;'ned  between  Denmark  and 
England.  While  the  armistice  was  being  concludc^l.  news 
arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  which  happened  in  tho 
night  of  the  24th  of  March.  The  Baltic  coalition  was  tbereby 
dissolved.  A conspiracy  had  been  formed  among  tho 
officers  near  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who  went  in  a body 
at  night  to  his  apartments,  nnd  presented  him  an  act  of 
abdication  to  sign,  uti  the  score  of  mental  weakness. 
Paul  refused,  saying  ' he  was  emperor,  and  would  remain 
emperor.’  A bcuHlc  ensued,  in  which  the  uufovtunuto 
monarch  was  over]>owcrcd  and  strangled.  His  son  Alu.x- 
andcr  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

When  the  news  arriveu  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  was  greatly 
vexed  and  mortified.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him,  observed 
(hat ' this  was  the  customary  mode  of  abdication  in  Russia.' 
According  to  the  practioa  of  those  limes,  the  French 
papers  intimated  that  Ragland  was  privy  to  (he  cotis|»iracy  ; 
hut  the  fact  is  that  (he  Russians  had  become  weary  of 
Paul's  cophoes,  which  bordercfl  upon  insanity,  and  the  plan 
of  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  murdering  him, 
appears  fur  tome  time  previous  to  have  been  discussed 
among  the  members  of  the  court,  and  even  of  the  Imperial 
family,  as  a measure  of  absolute  necessity.  At  the  news  of 
his  death,  the  whole  city  of  Petersburg,  the  army,  imbloa, 
and  people  rejoiced. 

PAUL,  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  whoso  original  name,  l»efarc  be  embraced  iho 
monastic  profession,  was  Pietro  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1552,  of  a respectable  commercial  family.  Ills 
father  however  was  unsuccessful  in  trade  ; and  his  mother, 
a woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  was  early  loft  a widow  in 
indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately  her  brother  was  the 
master  of  an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  placcil 
her  son,  who  from  infancy  displayed  an  cxiraonlmary  apti- 
tude for  study.  Before  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth 
)car,  he  had  made  great  progress  m matheinaiii's  and  logic, 
ns  well  ns  in  geneml  literature;  and  at  that  IkivisH  age, 
having  become  a pupil  of  the  logician  Capella  of  Cremona, 
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who  W&8  of  the  Sen  ite  order,  tbU  connection  led  him,  con* 
trory  to  the  urgent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  mother,  to  adopt 
the  same  monastic  habit  and  rule  with  hU  preceptor.  In 
his  twentieth  year  ho  solemnly  took  the  vows  of  the  order. 

At  the  same  period,  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  a 
public  disputation,  held  at  Mantua,  during  a chapter  of  his 
order,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  reigning  priuce 
of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  But 
though  be  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard  by  the 
Mantuan  duke,  a public  life  was  little  to  his  taste;  and  ho 
shortly  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  learned  se- 
clusion which  he  loved.  In  that  retirement  he  continued  to 
cultivate  learning  and  science ; and  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  ho  had  not  only  already  mastered  the  Latin,  Gic«k, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages,  but  was  also  a prudeient 
in  the  civil  and  tho  canon  law*,  in  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemistry, 
roedicinc,  aiid  anatomy,  lu  these  last  sciences  he  became 
deeply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  be 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  claim  of  Sarpi  to  bo  considered  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  rests  on  tho  authority  of  V'^csltingius,  who  states, 
in  his  ‘Kpist.  Anat,  et  Medic®,’  ep.  xxvi.,  that  ho  had  read 
a manuscript  by  Saqu,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  successor 
Fulgentius,  in  which  tho  circulation  was  described.  George 
Fni  (Harvey’s  comuiemator  and  friend)  adrailled  the  tes- 
timony, but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  circula- 
tion, ho  learned  from  Harvey  liimself.  Riduiuis,  Harvey’s 
chief  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Sarpi; 
and  Fulgentius  himself  does  not  claim  it  fur  linn. 

Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  tho  discovery  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first  idea  of  a 
circulation;  but  Fubricius  was  ac<tuaintcd  with  them  in 
li74,  when  Sarpi  was  but  years  old,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  (Fabricius)  taught  Harvey  their  e.\isten<».  I 

The  above  is  on  the  authority  of  Haller  ( Bibluitheca  Ana- 
tomica\  who  docs  not  ailiibute  any  part  of  the  discovery  to 
Sarpi. 

The  pursuit  of  sucli  studies,  and  the  renown  which  they 
procured  fur  him,  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  hU  expressed 
opinions  in  correspondence  with  the  kindred  minds  of  his 
age,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  ineati  and 
hig<}tod ; and  he  was  twice  arraigned  before  the  Inquisition 
on  a false  and  absurd  accusation  of  heresy,  and  on  n better- 
founded  chaise  of  having  declorefl  in  a letter  his  detestation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruptions.  His  high  reputation 
protected  hiiu  in  both  cases;  but  the  court  of  Rome  never 
forgave  him,  and,  at  a subsequent  period,  revenged  and  jus- 
tiQed  his  bad  opinion  of  its  administration  by  refusing  to 
reward  his  unquestionable  merits  with  preferment  to  a bi- 
shopric. The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between  the  Ro- 
man SCO  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  during  tho  poiiti&catc 
of  Paul  V.,  in  the  year  1606,  drew  tho  speculative  recluse 
from  the  quietude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  in- 
terrupted. into  open  and  dangerous  collision  with  the  papal 
power.  When  Paul  V.  endeavoured  to  revive  the  doctrines 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over  all  temporal  princes 
and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions  to  practice 
by  laying  the  Venetian  stale  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
munication for  having  subjected  priests  to  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, the  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  ihc.sc 
jiapal  weapons  at  dcQance,  determined  to  support  by  argu- 
ment the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  most  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose 
Was  Father  Paul;  and  animated  both  by  zeal  in  the  service 
of  his  native  state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the 
Romish  usurpations,  he  fulRlled  his  taskwitn  equal  courage 
and  ability.  Though  several  cardinal.^  and  Jesuits  furiously 
engaged  m tho  conirovervy  on  the  papal  side,  the  fallacy  of 
the  pretensions  which  they  attorapti^  to  uphold  was  so  sig- 
nally exposed  by  Sarpi  and  others,  that  the  pope.  Gnding  his 
apologists  confuted,  his  efforts  unsupported  by  his  political 
allies,  ami  his  sentences  rendered  nugatory  by  the  firmness 
of  the  Venetian  senate,  was  finally  compelled  to  consent  to 
an  accommodation  very  honourable  to  their  state. 

The  papal  party  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  that  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause,  was 
resolved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her  defenders, 
and  among  them  Father  Paul  was  signally  marked  for  a f 
victim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him;  I 
and  even  in  the  apparent  security  of  liia  retreat  at  Venice,  I 
he  was  attacked  one  night  as  he  was  returning  home  to  hu  ' 


monastery  by  a band  of  ruffians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  wounds.  Tho  assassins  escaped 
in  a ten-oared  boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Jesuits 
were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  a plot  pre- 
pared with  such  a command  of  means  and  expensive  pr^ 
cautions.  None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  wore  mortal ; 
and  presorving  one  of  the  stilettos  which  the  assassins  had 
left  in  Im  body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  appropriate  in- 
scription, ' Stilo  della  chiesa  Komana’  (*  Pon  (or  dagger) 
of  the  Romish  church’). 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to 
confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  em- 
ploy his  constrained  leisure  by  engaging  in  the  great  lite- 
rary composition  by  which  ho  is  cliielly  remembered,  ‘‘The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent:’  a work  which  has  been 
not  more  deservedly  commended  fur  its  style  as  a model  of 
historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning, 
the  generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  integrity  of 
its  principles,  and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentiments. 
While  occupied  in  this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import. 
Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by  death,  in  hU  seventieth  )car. 
A neglected  cold  produced  a fever,  tho  immediate  cause  of 
his  dissolution ; and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve  months 
on  a bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1623,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
gratitude  of  thu  Venetian  republic  with  a public  funeral. 

The  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and 
conduct  is  beyond  our  province.  His  opposition  to  tho 
papal  SCO  has  drawn  upon  his  character  (he  severe  anim- 
adversions of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  procured  for  it 
in  a consequent  degree  tho  favour  of  Protestant  writers.  It 
may  hero  suffice  to  observe  that  (he  uprightness  of  his  mo- 
tives and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  fairly 
been  impugned;  while  bis  leaning  (o  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  churches  has  been  variously  inferred  as  a matter 
cither  of  commendation  or  reproach.  Tlio  reader  will  find 
various  notices  on  this  subject  scattered  through  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Bayle:  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bayle, 
after  promising  in  the  early  part  of  his  work  to  devote  an 
article  expressly  to  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  Sarpi. 
was  prevented  by  his  limits  from  fulflllii^  a design  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  A Life  of  Father  Paul  however  was 
published  in  England  in  1651,  and  also  at  1-oyden  in  1661  ; 
and  an  able  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  fortunes  and  clia- 
racter  is  to  bo  found  in  our  language  among  the  collecte*! 
works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Editions  of  Father  Paul's 
' History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  Italian,  English,  and  French,  in  1619,  1676,  and 
1736  : and  of  his  whole  works,  in  tho  original  language,  at 
Verona  and  Naples,  in  1761-CB,  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONE'SE.  [Caguari] 

PAULICIANS.  [Mamch.kans.I 

PAULPNUS,  SAINT  PO'NTIUS  MERCPPIUS. 
bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  about  a.d.  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  was  a pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  was  re- 
commended by  him  to  tho  empereror  Gratian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  consul  in  378,  and  afterwards  advanced  him  to 
several  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  (he  influence 
and  exhortations  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  world  and  give  his  [voperty  to  the  church.  Hu 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  393,  was  made  bishop  of  Nola  in 
409.  and  died  in  431. 

Paulinus  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a few  have 
come  down  to  us ; the  principal  of  which  are  a discourse  on 
nlms-giving,  some  letters, and  a few  poemson  religious  sub- 
jects. Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Jerome.  His  works  were 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Radius,  Paris,  1516  ; but  the 
best  editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  fob  ; and  the 
one  printed  at  Paris  in  1685,  2 vols.  4to. 

PAULl'NUS,  SAINT,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  is  chiefly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  hislurv'  fur  the  exertions  he  made  in 
defence  of  the  Trinity.  Ho  was  born  near  Friuli,  about 
730,  and  was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia  by  Charlemagne 
in  776.  He  died  in  804.  HU  works  hove  been  published 
by  Madrisi.  Venice,  1737. 

PAULINUS.  belter  known  under  tho  namoof  JOHN 
i PHILIP  WERDIN,  was  born  near  Mannersdorf  in  Austria, 

I on  the  25lh  of  April,  174H.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
I theology  at  Prague,  and  aAerwards  learned  some  of  the 
' oriental  languages  in  the  college  of  the  Carmelites  at  Rome, 
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which  order  he  bad  joined  in  176d.  He  wu  sent  to  the 
coa&t  of  MiiUbar  in  1774,  where  he  remained  for  14  year^ 
end  ww  #ucces»ively  ajtjjoinled  Ticar-generat  and  afMjslolic 
vUUor.  In  1790  be  relumed  lo  Rome  in  order  to  su\'erin- 
Iciid  the  religious  works  which  were  printed  bjr  iho  l*roi»a- 
ganda  fur  thu  use  of  the  mluionarict  in  Hindustan.  Ue 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  7lh  of  Jaiiuan-.  1 806. 

Paulinus  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  consequence  of 
his  being  settled  in  tbc  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not 
placc<l  in  such  farourable  circumstances  as  our  countrymen 
in  Bengal  for  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
since  the  Brahmans  of  the  nonh  are  much  more  skilled  in 
that  language  than  those  of  the  south.  Paulinas  however 
was  very  unwilling  to  ailmit  bis  inferiority  to  iho  English 
scholars,  and  he  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works. 
The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  is  published  in  the 
Tamul  character  instead  of  tho  Devanagari,  which  is  the 
character  in  which  all  Sanscrit  works  arc  written  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  Sanscrit 
grammars  and  works  w hich  have  been  published  at  Calcutta 
and  in  Europe. 

The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  1790,  under  the  title  of  * Sidharubam,  sou  Gram* 
malica  Samserdamtea,  cum  Diascrtntione  hislorico*critica 
in  Linguam  Sainscrdauiiram,*  and  also  in  a fuller  and  dif* 
fvrent  form  in  1HU4,  under  the  title  of  * Vyacarana,  scu 
locupletissima  Samscrdumics  Lingum  Inslitutio;*  but  both 
these  works  are  entirely  supcrsodi.'d  by  the  more  accutato 
and  complete  grammars  of  Wilkins  and  Kopp.  Paulinus 
aUo  wrote  and  e<Iit«j<l  many  other  works,  of  wliich  the  most 
important  are; — ‘ Systema  Brahmanicum  liturgicum,  my- 
thologicuin,  civile,  ex  monuraenlis  Indicis,  &c.,  disseita- 
tionibus  hisiortris  illuslravii,'  Rom..  1791:  'India  Oricn- 
talis  Christiana,  conlinens  Fundaliones  Eccic^iarum,  Seriem 
Episcoporum.  Mivsiones,  Schismata,  Persecutiones,  Viros 
illusires,'  Rum.,  1794;  ‘ViagBio  alle  Indie Orienlnli,’  Rom., 
1796;  ' Araaiashinha,  seu  Dictionarti  Samscrdamici  sectio 
prima,  de  Ccelo;  ex  tribus  inedilU  Codicibus  Indicia  Manu* 
scri|)tis,  cum  Versione  Latina,'  Rum.,  1798  (the  whole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part, 
was  printed  at  Scratnimrc,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  (.’u]e> 
broiikc);  'Do  Antiquitate  et  Affinitatc  Lingum  Zendiese  ct 
SamsrrdamirsD  germaniem  Disserialio,'  Rom.,  1798.  Pudua, 
1799;  and  * l>u  Latiiii  Sermonis  Origine  ct  cum  Onenlati- 
bus  Lingiiis  Coniicxionc.’  Rom.  I8U2. 

PAULINUS  SUETO'NIUS.  [Boadicea;  Bbitamsia.] 

PAULO.  S.  [Paolo.  S.] 

PAULUS  ^EGINE'TA  (HarXec  Aiycr/jrijc),  so  called 
from  his  birthplace,  the  island  of  iEgina,  m the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  (he  same  time  one 
of  the  must  valuable  of  the  aniient  Greek  medical  writers 
whose  works  are  still  cxlanU  Abulfaraj  Dynatt., 

p.  114.  cd.  Pucuckc)  states  that  he  livi^d  in  the  seventh 
century  A.n.,  which  is  probably  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
as  ho  quotes  Alexander  Tralhanus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  28;  vii.  5, 
11,  19).  who  is  supposed  to  h.ivc  lived  about  iiie  middle  of 
the  sixth.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  he  tiavciled  a great  deal,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
two  following  barbarous  Greek  iambics  prefixed  to  his 
work : — 

riiTtAoo  virvov  ftt  yviOt  row  fo  irXioi/ 

italpOftoifToi,  fvvroc  ix  yiJc  'AiyivrjC. 

It  is  on  this  account  (as  some  think)  that  be  is  sometimes 
ra11t!<l  irt(H0hvrftc,  but  according  to  others,  the  epithet  sig- 
nifies * qui  obeundis  irgrotorum  dccumbentium  sedibus 
mcdicinnni  f.icit.’  lie  appears  to  have  visited  .Alexandria 
(hb.  vii.,  cap.  17;  and  iv.  49);  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
there  obtained  the  title  /crpoffopiim/c,  which  is  s^imetimes 
given  hnn.  Suidns  says  he  wrote  various  medical  w'orks 
{iarptxa  and  Abulfaraj,  that  he  com- 

posed a treatise  on  medtemo,  in  nine  books,  and  one  on 
female  diseases.  The  latter  work  (if  some  parts  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  books,  which  treat  of  that  subject,  arc  not 
meant)  is  lost;  tho  furmor  still  remains,  with  the  title 
iwiroftric  larptKqc  /3y3Xia  tirra,  * Compendii  Mctlici  Libri 
Septem.’  As  there  is  no  reason  for  supix)sing  lhi.s  work  to 
be  imperfect,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  tho  thinl  and 
aevcnih  books,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  was 
divided  by  the  Arabic  translator  into  two.  He  appears  to 
have  been  much  esteemed  by  theArabiaits,who,  on  account 
of  his  skill  in  midwifer)'  and  female  diseases,  called  him  Al~ 


Kateabeli,  ' (he  accoucheur.’  Hia  remaining  work  is  chiefly 
a compilation  from  Galen,  Oribasiun,  Aetius.  and  others; 
and  indeed  be  tells  us  biroscir  in  the  preface,  that  he  meant 
it  to  supersede  the  short  abridgment,  by  Onbasius.  of  bis 
own  larger  work,  the  ' Hebdomecontabiblon  however  it 
contains  also  a good  deal  of  original  matief,  tbough  iha 
author  speaks  very  modestly  of  hU  own  additions.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  contenU  of  each  book  is  given  by 
himsdf  in  his  preface,  and  the  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  adopted.  * In  the  first  book  you  will  find 
everything  that  relates  to  Hygiene,  and  to  thu  preservation 
from  and  correction  of  distempers  peculiar  to  the  various 
ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forili ; also  the  powers 
and  uses  of  the  different  articles  of  food,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained in  a summary  manner.  In  the  second  is  explained 
tho  w'holo  doctrine  of  fevers,  an  account  uf  ceiiain  mailers 
relating  to  them  being  premised,  such  as  cxcrcmentiiious 
discharges,  critical  days,  and  other  appearances,  and  con- 
cluding with  certain  symptoms,  which  arc  sometimes  the 
consequences  of  fever.  The  third  book  relates  to  topical 
aficciions,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  de- 
scending down  to  (he  nails  of  the  feet.  Tho  fuurlh  book 
treats  of  those  complaints  which  are  e.xternal  and  cxpn^cd 
to  view,  and  arc  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body ; also 
of  intestinal  worms  and  draeunculi.  The  fifth  treats  of  the 
wounds  and  biles  of  venomous  animals;  also  of  the  dis- 
tumper  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  are  not  mad ; and  aUo 
of  peraons  bitten  by  men : among  other  things  it  treats  of 
deleterious  substances  and  the  preservatives  from  them.  In 
the  sixth  is  contained  everything  relating  to  surgery,  both 
what  relates  to  the  fleshy  parts,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
weapons;  and  lo  the  bones,  which  comprehends  fractures 
and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  is  contained  a description 
of  the  properties  of  all  medicines,  first  of  the  simple,  then  of 
the  compound;  particularly  of  those  which  I have  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  especially  the 
greater,  and,  as  it  were,  celebrated  preparations.  Towards 
the  end  are  certain  things  connected  wiili  the  composition 
of  medicines,  and  of  those  articles  which  may  be  substituted 
for  one  another;  tho  whole  concluding  with  an  account  of 
wemhis  and  lueasuros.’ 

Ine  most  valuable  and  original  part  of  his  work  is  the 
sixth  book,  which  contains  several  descriptions  of  opera- 
tions, either  first  mcntionud  there,  or  else  with  more  accu- 
rate and  precise  directions  than  in  any  former  author. 
There  is  a minute  and  excellent  account  uf  bronchotomy, 
taken  from  Antyllus  (vl  33).  He  recommends  the  jugular 
veins  to  be  opened  <vi.  40),  and  also  in  some  cases  the  divi- 
sion of  an  artery  (iWrf.).  He  describes  minutely  and  accu- 
rately the  different  kinds  of  hernia,  and  the  operation 
necessary  for  replacing  the  intestine  (vi.  65).  He  notices 
that  few  persons,  if  any.  recover  if  hydrophobia  comes  on 
after  the  bite  of  a mad  dog;  but  that  if  tno  wounded  part 
be  immediately  cut  out,  there  is  but  little  danger  (v.  3).  Ho 
gives  directions  for  opening  an  imperforate  hymen  (vL  72) 
and  anus  (vi.  61).  The  work  is  also  valuable  as  containing 
fraBmenU  of  many  authors  whose  writings  are  lost,  such  as 
AntvUus,  Archigenes,  and  DioclcsCarystius ; the  letter  sent 
by  l)ie  last  writer  lo  king  Antigonus,  cniitM  irpo0i'XaKri(c»), 
* Ad  Valetudinem  Tuendam,'  is  inserted  at  thu  end  of  the 
first  book. 

The  Greek  (ext  was  first  published.  Vend.,  1528,  ful., 
in  ffidib.  Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani;  the  second  and  last  edi- 
tion, which  is  much  superior  to  the  former,  was  published, 
Basil.,  1538,  fol , ap.  Amir.  Cralandrum,  under  the  care  of 
Ilier.  Gemussous.  There  are  three  Latin  tran*>Utions  of 
the' whole  work,  besides  several  others  of  detached  parts: 
—I,  That  by  Albanus  Torinus,  Basil.,  1532,  fol.,  several 
times  reprinted,  together  with  the  sixth  book,  which  was 
omitted  in  thu  first  edition;  2,  Tliat  by  Jo.  Guinteriui 
Andcrnacus,  Paris,  1532.  fob,  much  superior  to  the  former, 
and  several  times  reprinted;  and  3,  lliat  by  Ja.  (Jornarius, 
Basil.,  1556,  fol.,  accompanied  by  a valuable  commeutarv, 
or  (as  ho  exprei^s  it)  ‘ dolabellurum,  sive  eastigutionum 
libris  septem  <Ucloi<ila  ac  lm\igaia.’  This  translation  and 
commentary  arc  inserted  in  the  'Medic®  Artis  Principes,' 
Paris,  1567,  foL,  ap.  Heitr.  .Sicpb.  An  Arabic  translaiion 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Honoin  Ihn  Ishak  belter 
known  perhaps  bv  his  laitmised  name  Joannitius  (^iW»>i/A. 
Philotxi^.t  apui  Casiri,  Biblioih.  Arabico-Hup,  Escur., 
tom.  i,  p.  26S),  which,  according  lo  Haller  {BibHoth. 
Chirurg.)^  still  exists  somewhere  in  MS.  There  is  an 
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Engluh  translation  with  a ropiuut  and  learned  com* 
tnentary,  by  Francis  Adams,  of  which  unhappily  only  the 
first  vofuma  is  published.  i.ond.,  1^34,  bvo. 

PAULUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  moat  dUtinguinhcd  of 
the  Roman  lawyers,  was  the  cuntemporary  of  Ulpian,  and 
may  be  most  conveniently  icferred  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  place  of  hia  birth  is  un- 
known. The  reasons  alleged  for  supposing  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Syria,  namely,  hia  intimacy  with  Ulpiati,  who  was 
a native  of  Tjre,  and  with  Maminsea,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Ses'erus,  who  was  a native  of  Einesa,  are  manifestly 
DO  proofs  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  negative 
evidence  derivable  from  bis  own  silence  on  an  occasion  when 
he  might  have  said  that  he  was  a native  of  Syria,  if  auch  was 
the  fact  {Dig^  50,  lit.  15.  s.  1,  16).  It  has  aUobeen  supposed 
that  ho  was  a native  of  Padua,  an  opinion  founded  on  the 
fact  of  there  bciug  at  Padua  a statue  which  bears  the  name 
of  Paulus;  and  the  inscription  is  obviously  comparstivcly 
recent.  But  the  statue  and  inscription  may  refer  to  an- 
other person.  The  Grecisms.  supposed  to  characterise  his 
style,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language,  have 
been  adduced  as  argumenta  confirmatory  of  hia  alleged 
foreign  origin. 

Paulua  was  also  a contemporary  of  Papinian  [Papini.vn], 
and  apparently  rather  his  rival,  than  bis  pupil,  as  some 
writers  have  supposed.  He  was  made  prsfecius  prsetono 
by  Alexander  Severus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  pre- 
decessor Elagabalus.  He  was  banished  by  ElagabHlus,  but 
restored  by  Alexander  Severus  (Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  ‘.t4);  unless 
Victor  has  confounded  Paulus  with  Ulpisn.  (Lainpnd , 
JHag.,  c.  16.) 

Paulus  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the 
Roman  writers  on  law,  and  the  extracts  from  his  works  con- 
tained in  ilie  * Digest’  are  more  numerous  than  those  from 
any  other  wnier  except  Ulpian.  According  to  Haubold,  the 

* LHgest’  contains  2<i6‘J  extracts  from  Ulpisn,  and  2083  horn 
Paulus.  The  projiortion  which  each  body  of  extracts  bears 
to  the  whole  compilation  is  sliown  in  the  article  Jubti* 
kia.n’s  Lboislation. 

Paulus  wrote  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Caracallaand 
his  successors  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  H is  sty  le, 
so  far  as  we  esD  judge  from  the  extracts  in  the  * Digest,’ 
is  concise,  and  someiimes  obscure,  owing  to  his  leaving  tl>e 
reader  to  supply  some  of  the  steps  in  his  argument.  Liko 
the  rest  of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  ho  was  subtle  m 
thought  aod  clear  and  comprehensive  in  his  judgments. 
He  has  been  accused  of  violent  hatred  of  the  Christians,  but 
the  accusition  is  not  supported  by  proof. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  a few  of  tho  works  of 
Paulus : 60  books  on  the  ' Edict,'  26  books  of  ‘ Quirsliones,’ 
23  books  of  ‘ Responsa,'  23  books  of  ‘ Brevia,’  5 books  of 

* Senleiitice,’  dedicated  to  his  son,  3 books  on  * Adultery,’ 
&c.  A complete  list  of  the  works  of  this  laborious  jurist  is 

Siven  bv  Zimmcrn  {Gttchichu de$  Komischen  Privairechtt, 
-c.)  (3r  all  these  works  there  only  remain  tlie  excerpts  in 

the  * Digest,*  and  the  5 books  of  the  ‘ Keccple  Sententiee,' 
which  arc  preserved  in  an  imperfect  shajie  in  the  rompila- 
tiun  made  by  tho  order  of  Alaric  II.,  commonly  called  the 
* Breviunum  AUricianuro.’ 

A very  full  account  of  Paulus  and  hit  writings,  by  Ber- 
trand. is  containeil  in  the  Jurtsprudeniia  VetuM  Ante-Jut- 
timanea  of  Schultmg. 

i'AULUS  /EMPLIUS.  [.Eiiiui.] 

PAUMBKN.  rHiNotsTAN,  vol.  xiL,  p.  203.] 
P.AUN-AIR.  [lIiNDfsTAH.  p.  208.) 

PAUPERISM  AND  POOR  LAWS.  The  term  pan- 
per,  according  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  is  a 
person  receiving  legs!  relief  It  thus  comprehends  those 
wire,  being  without  cspital,  but  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
are  unable  to  find  permanent  employment  at  rotes  of  wages 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  wholly  or  partly 
supported  by  public  funds.  The  term  also  comprelicnds 
orplian,  bastarn,  and  deserted  children  who  require  and  re- 
ceive legal  relief;  as  well  as  those  who,  from  age.  sickness,  or 
inftnoiiy,  are  disabled  from  labour,  have  no  means  of  sup- 
port, and  receive  legal  relief. 

It  roust  be  evident  from  this  definition  that  in  every  coun- 
try those  wlio  are  properly  railed  paupers  are  only  one  class 
or  division  among  several  uho  are  in  the  condition  of 
poverty.  The  poor  of  a country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
paupers,  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes.  1.  Persons 
without  capital,  who,  being  capable  of  labour,  and  finding 
•mployraeot,  ace  able  to  obtain  tho  moani  of  subsisianca. 


2.  Abl^bodied  mendicants,  capable  of  labouring,  who  dis> 
liko  work,  and  subsist  by  practising  deceptions  iqwn  the 
humane  and  charitable.  3.  Persons  destitute  through  sick- 
ness,  infirmity,  desertion,  or  any  other  cause,  and  rcdieved 
by  private  charily. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  ere  numerous,  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
modem  society,  if  we  should  affect  to  assign  all  us  possible  or 
even  all  its  actual  causes  in  any  given  country.  Some  of  the 
causes  however  are  clearly  traceable  to  positive  law.  Everv 
civilised  community  has  iiucessorily  a great  body  oHaws  which 
concern  the  rights  of  properlj,  and  which  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  conduct  of  the  individual  memUcri  of  a com- 
munity. It  is  difficult  even  for  a wise  legislator  to  attempt 
to  regulate  a large  community  without  doing  some  mischief 
by  his  interference;  and  the  history  of  positive  legislaiion  m 
this  and  other  countries  shows  that  those  who  have  liad  the 
power  to  make  laws  have  not  only  ignorantly  and  uninten- 
tionally injured  society  by  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  their 
own  enactments,  but  have  often  purposely  and  designedly 
attempted  to  accomplish  objects  wliicli  they  believed  to  be 
beneficial  to  society,  but  which  an  enlarged  experience 
and  a sound  philosophy  hare  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  general  inieiest.  When  the  object  has  been  a good 
one,  a legislator  has  often  failed  in  accomplishing  it,  owiug 
10  Ignorance  of  the  proper  means.  In  England  legal  inter- 
ference with  tlie  condition  of  the  poor  has  in  some  degree 
been  exorcised  for  nearly  500  years.  In  no  country  have 
greater  ufTurts  been  made  to  regulate  their  condition,  nor 
greater  mistakes  committed  in  this  branch  of  government. 

The  great  object  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  pau|>cr  fegUlation 
was  the  restraint  of  vagrancy.  Tho  12th  Richard  II..  c.  7 
(1366),  prohibits  any  labourer  from  quitting  his  dwelling- 
place  without  a testimonial  from  a justice  of  tl>o  peace, 
showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without  such  a 
testimonial  any  such  wanderer  might  be  apprehended  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  Impotent  persons  were  to  remain  in  tho 
towns  where  they  were  dwelling  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
provided  the  inhabitants  would  support  them  ; otherwi»o 
they  were  to  go  to  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  be  there  sup- 
ported. By  acts  passed  in  tlte  11  and  19  of  Henry  V'll. 
(1495  and  1504)  impotent  beggars  were  required  to  go  to 
the  hundred  where  they  had  lost  dwelt  for  three  years,  or 
where  they  were  born,  and  were  forbidden  to  beg  elsewhere. 
By  the  act  22  Henry  VIII., e.  12(1531),  justices  were  directed 
to  assign  to  impotent  poor  persons  a district  wiihm  which 
they  might  beg,  and  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
beg,  under  pam  of  being  imprisoned  and  kept  in  the  stocks 
on  bread  and  water.  Able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be 
whipped  and  forced  to  return  to  their  place  of  birth,  where 
they  bad  last  lived  for  three  years. 

These  acts  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  cflTect  in  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  An  act  passed  in  1536(27  Henry  VHI., 
c.  25)  is  the  first  by  which  voluntary  charity  was  converted 
into  compulsory  payment.  It  enacts  that  the  head  officers 
of  every  parish  to  which  the  im]Kitent  or  able-bodied  poor 
may  resort  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1531,  shall  re- 
ceive and  keep  them,  so  that  none  shall  be  compolled  to  beg 
openly.  The  able-bodied  were  to  bo  kept  to  constant  la- 
bour, and  every  parish  making  default  was  to  forfeit  twentv 
shillings  a month.  The  money  required  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  was  to  be  collected  partly  by  the  bead  officers  of 
eorporaie  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and 
partly  was  to  bo  derived  from  ooUeciions  in  the  churches 
and  on  vanous  occasions  where  the  clergy  had  opportu- 
nities fur  exhorting  tho  people  to  charity.  Almsgiving 
beyond  the  town  or  parish  was  prohibited,  on  forfeituro  of 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  A 'sturdy  begg.ir’  was  to 
be  whipped  the  first  time  be  was  detected  in  begging; 
to  have  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second  offence;  and 
if  again  guilty  of  begging,  was  to  be  indicted  ' for  wander- 
ing. loitering,  and  idienes-V  and  if  convicted  was  ' to  suffer 
execution  of  death  as  a felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  enmmon- 
wealth.'  The  severity  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  1 Edward  VI.,  e.  3 (1547),  Under 
this  statute  every  able-bo<lied  person  who  should  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  lione»t  labour,  or  offer  to  serve  for 
even  meat  and  drink,  was  to  be  taken  for  a vagabond, 
branded  on  the  sltuuUler,  and  adjudged  a slave  for  two  voara 
to  any  one  who  should  demand  him.  to  be  fed  on  brcaj  and 
water  and  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  work  by  being  beaien, 
chained,  or  otherwise  treated.  If  he  ran  away  during  the 
two  yean,  be  was  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  adjudged 
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a Uarc  for  lifo,  and  if  he  ran  avav  again,  he  waft  to  ftuffor 
death  os  a felon.  If  not  demanefed  a-H  a slave,  bo  was  to 
be  kept  to  hard  lubour  on  the  highways  in  chains.  Tlic 
impotent  poor  were  (o  be  passed  to  their  place  of  birth 
or  seiilemont.  from  the  hands  of  one  parish  constable  to 
those  of  another.  This  statute  was  repealed  three  years 
after,  and  that  of  1531  was  revived.  In  1551  an  act  was 
paan^  directing  that  abook  should  be  kept  in  every  parish, 
containing  the  names  of  the  householders  and  of  the  im> 
potent  poor  ; that  collectors  of  alms  should  be  anpointed 
who  should  ' gsnlly  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they 
of  their  charity  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.' 
If  any  one  able  to  give  should  refuse  or  discourage  others 
from  giving,  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  wore  to  ex- 
hort him,  and,  foiling  of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  ad- 
monish him  on  the  subject.  This  act,  ami  anojher  made 
to  enforce  it.  which  was  passed  in  1555,  were  wholly 
ineffectual,  and  in  1563  it  wau»  re-cnaoled  (5  EUz..  e.  3). 
with  the  Edition  that  any  person  able  to  contribute  and 
refusing  should  be  cited  by  the  bishop  to  appear  at  the  next 
sessions  before  the  justices,  where,  if  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give,  the  justice*  were  to  tax  him  according  to 
their  discretion,  and  on  his  refusal  he  was  to  be  commiltctl 
to  gaol  until  the  sum  taxed  should  be  paid,  with  all  arrears. 

The  next  statute  on  the  subject,  which  was  passed  in 
1572  (14  Klii.,  e.  5),  shows  how  ineffectual  the  former  sta- 
tutes had  been.  It  cnactcil  that  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  including  in  this  description  ‘ all  persons 
whole  amf  mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery, and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and 
refusing  to  work  for  such  rcasonablo  wage  as  is  commonly 
given,’  should  ' for  the  first  offence  be  grievously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a hot 
iron  of  the  compass  of  on  inch  about for  the  second, 
should  be  deemed  felons ; and  for  the  third,  should  suffer 
death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  For  the  relief 
and  sustentation  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  justices 
of  the  peace  within  thcirsevcral  districts,  wore ’by  their  good 
discretion’  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling 
therein.  Any  one  refusing  to  contribute  was  to  be  impri- 
soned until  he  should  comply  with  the  assessment.  By  the 
statutes  .39  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3 and  4 (1598),  every  able-bodied 
jicrson  refusing  to  work  for  the  ordinary  wages  was  to  be 
‘openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and  forthwith 
scut,  from  parish  to  parish,  the  most  strait  way  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  born,  there  to  put  himself  to  labour  as  a true 
suluiTct  ought  to  do.’ 

The  next  act  on  this  subject,  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 
hns  been  in  operation  from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  in 
IGOl,  to  the  present  day.  An  entire  change  in  the  mode 
of  administration  w hich  had  grown  up  under  its  provisions, 
was  however  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
(4  and  5 Wra.  IV.,  c.  76),  which  was  passed  in  1S39.  During 
that  long  period  many  abuses  crept  into  the  administration 
of  (he  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  so  that  in  practice  their 
operation  was  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  countr)'. 
In  its  original  provisions  the  act  of  Elizabeth  directed  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  parish  to  ’take  order  for 
setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  parents  as  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maintain  their  children,' as  well  as  all 
such  persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no 
ordinary  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  empowered  ‘ to  raise,  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation 
of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every 
occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines,  &c.,  such  sums  of 
money  ns  they  shall  require  for  providing  a suflicient  stock 
of  (lax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  work,  and  also  competent  suras  for  relief  of  lame,  blind, 
old,  and  impotent  pcrM)ns,  and  for  putting  out  children  a.s 
apprentices.'  Fewer  was  given  to  justices  to  send  to  the 
house  of  correction  or  common  gaol  all  persons  who  would 
not  work.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  further 
einpowared  to  build  poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
for  the  reception  of  the  impotent  poor  only.  The  justices 
were  further  empowered  to  assess  all  persons  being  of  siilli- 
cient  ability,  for  tlio  rcHofand  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  parents.  The  parish  officers 
were  oUo  empowered  to  binu  as  apprentices  any  children 
who  should  be  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Tliese  simple  provisions  were  in  course  of  time  greatly 
perverted,  and  so  piany  abuses  were  practically  engrafted 


upon  the  statute,  that  it  became  an  instrument  of  more 
general  demoralization  than  was  ever  sanciionerl  by  legUlm- 
five  authority.  It  would  greatly  exceed  any  reasonable 
limits  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  abuses.  Thu  most  in- 
jurious practice  was  that  which  was  established  in  and  about 
the  year  1795,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  upon  the 
labouring  impulation  caused  by  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
an  allowance  was  made  out  of  the  parish  fund  to  every  la- 
bourer in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  family,  and  with- 
out reference  to  his  being  employed  or  without  employment 
This  allowance  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  flour,  and  the 
scale  was  so  adjusted  as  to  return  to  each  family  the  sum 
which  a given  quantity  of  (lour  would  cost  beyonJ  the  price 
in  years  of  ordinary  abundance.  This  plan  was  doubtless 
cmicetveil  in  a spirit  of  Iwnovnlencc,  but  the  readiness  with 
which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England  clearly  show* 
the  general  want  of  sound  views  on  the  subject  If  things 
had  been  left  to  take  their  course  in  England,  as  they  were 
in  Scotland,  the  labourer’s  wages  would  have  enabled  him 
to  purchase  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
visions and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption  a.*  before 
the  advance,  and  when  the  necessity  for  such  a rise  in  wages 
had  paiiscd  away  everything  would  have  reverted  to  its 
former  state.  Under  (ho  afiowanco  system  the  labourer 
was  made  to  receive  a ]iart  of  his  earnings  in  the  form  of  a 
parish  giftand  as  the  fund  out  of  which  it  was  provided  was 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  did  not  employ 
labourers,  as  well  a*  of  those  who  did,  it  followed  that  the 
labourers  were  dcgradeil  from  the  condition  of  honourable 
indeiiendcncc  to  that  of  parish  paupers,  and  that  their  cm- 
! ploycri,  being  able  in  part  to  burthen  others  with  the  pay- 
I ment  for  Ihcir  labour,  had  a direct  interest  in  perpetuating 
the  system.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  a constant  and 
rapid  deterioration  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  la- 
bouring agricultural  population,  and  that  they  became  un- 
able to  obtain  a rate  of  wages  ailequalo  to  their  support 
without  parish  relief,  however  moderate  might  be  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  sums  levii'il  year  by  year  in 
England  and  Wales  for  Ilic  relief  of  the  poor,  beforo  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  average  expenditure 
for  each  of  the  three  years  1783-4  and  5,  was  1,912,241/. ; 
the  earliest  account  after  that  date  is  for  1861,  when  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  4,017,871/.,  the  assessments  having 
been  more  than  doubled  in  17  years.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  bow  little  connection  there  has  lieen 
since  that  time  between  the  sums  expended  for  relief  and 
the  price  of  corn 
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The  extent  to  which  the  pauperising  of  the  labourers  of 
England  was  carried  had  long  been  viewed  with  alarm,  and 
had  formed  the  subject  of  many  parliamentary  inquiries,  but 
without  producing  any  substantial  amendment,  until,  in  1832, 
a commission  was  appointed  by  the  crow  n,  consisting  of  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Chester.  Mr.  Slurges  Bourne.  Mr. 
Senior,  and  five  other  gentlemen,  under  whose  direction  in- 
quiries wore  carried  on  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
ine  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  every  parish 
was  ascertained  with  the  view  of  showing  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting practice,  and  of  suggesting  some  remedy.  The  labour  of 
this  inquiry  was  cxr^crlingly  great,  hut  in  a comparatively 
short  time  a Report  was  presented  by  the  commiuioners,  which 
compictelv  explained  the  operation  of  the  law  as  adminis- 
lered.  with  its  effects  upon  different  clasact,  and  suggested 
remedial  measures.  ThlsHcport  was  presented  in  February, 
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1834,  and  was  followed  by  the  passing,  in  August,  1634, 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  which  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  cuinmisiioncrs  were  embodied. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are— the  appointment  of 
a central  board  of  throo  coromissioners  for  the  general 
superintendence  and  control  of  all  bodies  charged  with  the 
management  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
further  appointment  of  nino  assis(ant*commissioners,each 
one  of  whom  should  be  attached  to  some  particular  district.  i 
in  order  to  cairv  out  practically  the  orders  of  the  central  ^ 
board  ; the  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  secre- ' 
(ary  of  state  for  the  home  department.  Tlie  administration 
of  relief  to  the  poor  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose, 
which  are  binding  upon  all  the  local  bodies.  They  are  em- 
powered to  order  workhouses  to  bo  built,  hired,  altered,  or 
enlarged,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
guardians.  One  very  important  power  given  to  them  is  that  of 
uniting  several  parishes  for  the  pur|iosesof  a more  effective 
and  economical  administration  of  poor  relief,  but  so  that  the 
actual  charge  in  respect  of  its  own  poor  is  defrayed  by  each 

Karish.  Tlicso  united  parishes,  or  unions,  ore  managed  by 
nards  of  guardians  annually  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of 
tho  various  parishes,  but  the  masters  of  workhouses  and 
other  paid  ofliccrs  are  under  the  ordersof  the  coromissioners, 
and  rumovable  by  them.  Tho  system  of  paying  wages 
partly  out  of  poor-rates  is  discontinued,  and  except  in  extra- 
ordinary ra^es,  as  to  which  the  commissioners  aro  the  judges, 
relief  is  onlv  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their 
families  wiiliin  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Another  branch 
of  tho  poor-law,  which  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of 
1934,  was  that  relating  to  illegitimate  children.  The  system 
of  relief  which  was  previously  followed  was  so  far  from  acting 
as  a check  on  bastardy,  that  it  was  actually  a great  enrounigc- 
ment  to  it.  On  the  birth  of  a bastard  child,  the  parish  offl-  ; 
cers  generally  obtained  an  order  of  affiliation  upon  tho  puta-  j 
live  father,  and  the  money  paid  under  that  order  was  oAcn  I 
abusirelv  received  by  tho  mother.  In  this  manner  a woman 
of  loose  iiabits  was  placed  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  ' 
than  a virtuous  woman;  she  was  even  sought  in  marriage  , 
as  a prize,  while  a widow  with  an  equal  number  of  children,  i 
haring  no  such  allowance,  had  no  chance  of  making  a 
second  marriage.  "Under  the  new  law,  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining orders  upon  putative  fathers  are  diminished,  the 
mother  and  child  are  generally  relieved  in  the  workhouse, 
and  tho  money  paid  under  the  order  is  always  received  by 
the  parish-officers  and  accounted  for  by  them.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  law  may  have  been  productive  of 
hardship  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  objected  that  it  sets  little 
restraint  on  the  male;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
diminish  in  a sensible  degree  the  pro])orlion  of  illegitimate 
births  chargeable  to  tlio  parish. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  very  important 
statute,  which,  upon  a careful  review  of  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  before  and  since  its  enactments,  may 
be  said  to  have  answered  the  ends  proposed.  In  some  of 
its  minor  details  it  may  still  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 
But  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  judgment  and  sagacity 
of  thoso  who  suggested  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  of 
those  who  have  carried  them  into  operation,  when  we  state 
that  the  law  has  now  been  m operation  for  more  than  five 
VL-ars;  that  it  has  encountered  great  opposition;  and  yet 
that  it  has  been  found  adapted  to  nearly  every  emergency 
that  has  occurred. 

The  number  of  unions  formed  and  declared  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amemlroent  Act,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
1st  of  May.  1839,  was  including  13,641  parishes,  with  a 
population  of  11,751,313  souls.  Tho  saving  in  money 
effected  by  this  reform  is  not  its  roost  important  feature, 
although  the  benefit  on  that  score  will  scarcely  be  denied. 
If  the  expenditure  of  18.39  be  compared  with  that  of  1834, 
the  year  which  immediately  preceded  the  operation  of  the 
act,  it  will  appear  that  tho  diminution  amountefl  to  1,893,540/., 
or  3U  per  cent.,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  select  for  such  a com- 
parison cither  1834,  when  the  previous  inquiries  of  the 
commiitsioners  had  already  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  the  subject,  and  had  forced  those  by  whom  the  parish 
funds  were  administered  to  adopt  measures  of  economy,  or 
1839,  in  which  tlic  high  price  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour  had 
necessarily  added  to  tho  number  of  claimants  for  relief  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  demands.  If,  in  consideration  of  these 
facts,  we  compare  the  expenditure  of  1837  with  that  of  1833, 
P.  C,  No.  1060. 


in  which  two  years  tho  price  of  provisions  wai  nearly  the 
same,  it  will  appear  that  the  saving  amounted  to  2,746,058/., 
or  more  than  40  per  cent.  Und<;r  the  former  adroinistra 
tion  of  the  law  it  had  been  customary  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  farmers  to  discharge  their  labourers  in  the 
winter,  at  which  season  they  and  their  families  became 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  custom  no  longer 
prevails.  Labourers,  being  unable  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
relief  without  entering  the  }>oor-housc  and  submitting  to  its 
regulations,  now  refuse  to  work  at  any  season  for  those  who 
Will  not  continue  to  employ  them  throughout  the  vear,  and 
by  this  means  the  burthen  is  so  far  thrown  upon  those  who 
ought  to  boar  it.  The  good  effect  of  this  change  is  further 
experienced  in  the  greater  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  soil,  and  its  cons^uent  improved  productiveness,  which 
is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  has 
long  been  a reproach  to  the  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act  1 & 2 Victoria, 
e.  56,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31sl  July, 
1838,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
helpless  or  the  destitute  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
evils  of  poverty  had  long  reached  to  such  a height  as  to  defy 
tho  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  and  misery  of  the  most 
appaling  kind  was  of  such  universal  occurrence,  that  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  excite  commiseration  or  sympathy. 
Apart  from  all  private  and  individual  hardship,  there  re- 
sulted this  public  evil,  lliat  the  possession  of  land,  the  only 
sure  resource  against  slarvalioii.  became  a matter  of  such 
urgent  necessity,  that  the  peasants  bid  against  one  another 
to  obtain  it,  until  the  produce  beyond  the  rent  was  barciv 
sufficient  for  tbcir  sustenance,  while  the  mode  of  cultivation 
was  such  as  to  keep  the  soil  far  below  its  productive  powers. 
This  evil  still  exiflls  in  nearly  its  full  strength,  and  it  will 
bo  many  years  before  any  considerable  progre-s  can  be 
made  in  effecting  a remedy,  but  a beginning  lias  been  made 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  which  affords  re- 
lief against  destitution  by  other  means  than  the  possession 
of  land.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  Ireland  is 
yet  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  its  success. 
\jp  to  the  23th  of  March,  1839,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners had  succeedeil  in  forming  twenty-two  unions, 
comprising  an  extent  of  2,950,163  statute  acres,  with  a po- 
pulation, according  to  the  returns  of  1831,  amounting  to 
1,517,314;  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  declaring 
eighteen  other  unions,  extending  over  2,453,274  acres,  and 
having  a population  of  1.140,213.  In  April,  1640,  more 
than  loo  unions  had  been  formed  by  the  commissioners  in 
Ireland;  nnd  it  is  conffdenlly  expected  tliai  the  whole  of 
that  country  will  have  been  divided  into  unions  before  the 
end  of  1840. 

One  important  consequence  which  has  resulted  from  the 
better  management  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  important  effect  on  their  future  condition,  is  the 
adoption  of  plans  furthe training  and  instructing  of  children 
resident  in  workhouses.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
unamended  law  little  or  nothing  was  done  towards  this  object, 
and  in  almost everv  case  the  child  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
be  brought  upat  thechargeoftbe  parish, continued  through 
life  dependent  upon  others  fur  subsistence,  and  of\en  lul- 
luwed  a course  or  systematic  dishonesty.  Moral  crimioality 
in  such  cases  might  bo  more  fairly  chargeable  against  so- 
ciety, which  had  neglected  to  give  a proper  direction  to  the 
young  pauper's  habits,  than  against  the  individual  delin- 
quent ; and  society  has  paid  dearly  for  the  neglect  The 
system  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  engrafted  upon  the  administration 
of  the  amended  law,  is  calculated  to  bring  up  the  children 
of  the  workhouse  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  has 
been  w’ell  observed  in  a Report  on  this  subject  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Kay.  that  * tho  stale  is  in  loro  parentis  to  the  pauper 
children  who  have  no  natural  guardians,  and  the  interest 
it  has  in  the  right  discharge  of  its  rcs|x>nsibili1ies  may  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  government  bad  determined  to 
require  direct  instead  of  indirect  service  in  return  for  edu- 
cation. If  the  array  and  navy  were  recruited  by  the  work- 
house  children,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  rear  a race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men — in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  their  station— taught  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  queen.  The  slate  has  not  less  interest, 
though  it  may  bo  less  apparent,  in  supplying  the  merchant 
service  with  sailors,  and  the  farms  and  the  roanufactoriesof 
the  country  with  workmen,  and  the  households  of  the  upper 
VoL,  XV11.-2  U 
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and  middle  elMMa  with  dommtio  lerrante:  it  htu  the  moat  | 
poeitive  end  direct  interest  in  adopting  mcesuies  to  prevent 
the  rearing  of  a race  of  prostitutes  and  felons.  It  may  be 
questionable  bow  far  it  would  be  proper  to  permit  the  pau*  | 
^r  children  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  | 
and  to  train  them  accordingly ; but  the  duty  of  rearing  | 
these  children  in  religion  and  industry,  and  of  imparting  to  i 
them  such  an  amount  of  secular  knowledge  as  may  fit  them 
to  di;»charge  the  duties  of  their  station,  cannot  be  doubted.’  | 
PAUSA'NIAS.  son  of  Cleombrutus,  was  of  that  royal 
house  in  Sporta  which  traced  its  descent  from  Eurysthenes.  I 
Aristotle  calls  him  * king,’  but  he  only  governed  as  the 
eousin^german  and  guardian  of  P)eistarchua»  who  succeeded  I 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Leomdas.*  | 

Pausauias  comes  principally  into  notice  as  commander  of 
the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platma.  The  Spartan 
contingent  had  ooen  delayed  as  long  as  was  possible,  but 
owing  to  the  representilions  made  by  the  Athenian  ministers 
at  Lacedsemon,  it  was  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Persians  had  advanced  into  Bmolia.  This  delay  had  however 
one  good  offeet,  that  of  taking  the  Argives  by  surprise,  and 
defeating  their  dei^ign  of  intercepting  any  troops  hostile  to 
Persia,  which  might  march  through  iheir  territory.  The 
Spartans,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  go:  safe  to  the 
Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  ultimately  took 
Up  that  position  which  led  tu  the  battle  of  Plalma.  i 

The  result  is  well  known.  Pausaniss,  elaied  by  his  6ao>  . 
oess,  took  all  methods  of  slioving  his  own  unfitness  to  en*  | 
joy  good  fortune.  Being  sent  with  twenty  ships,  nn  1 in  the  > 
capacity  of  eommander-in*cliief  of  the  confederates,  to  the  | 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  his  overbearing  conduct  he  dis>  | 
gusied  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly  | 
those  Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  Persian 
rule.  To  his  onpression  he  added  an  affectation  of  Eastern  | 
luxury;  and  wnat  we  know  of  Spartan  manners  seems  to  i 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  mixture  could  possibly  be 
more  repugnant  to  persons  accustomed  at  once  to  Persian 
elegance  and  Ionic  refinement,  than  a clumsy  imitation  I 
of  both,  such  as  iho  conduct  of  Pau^anias  probably  pre-  ! 
aenled.  Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Atheniana,  who  were  of  i 
the  Ionic  rare,  was  also  active;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  them,  and  Psusanias  was  recalled.  | 
Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those  Greeks 
who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war.  and  his  conduct  : 
was  cltarly  more  like  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  than  I 
of  regular  military  command.  He  was  accordingly  put  on  ! 
trial.  Private  and  public  charges  was  brought  against  him  ; 
from  the  former  ne  was  acquitted,  but  his  Medism  (or 
leaning  to  Persia)  seemed  to  bo  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  was 
sent  in  his  place,  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Laredaoroon  interfered  only 
daringly  in  the  prosecution  of  Uie  contest  with  Persia, 
rausanias  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a disappointed  man, 
went  in  a private  capacity  to  (he  Hellespont,  on  pretence 
of  joining  the  army.  AHer  the  taking  of  Bixantium, 
which  happened  during  his  command,  he  had  winked  at 
the  escape  of  Persian  fugitives  of  rank,  and  by  means  of 
an  accomplice  bad  conveyed  a letter  to  the  Per>ian  monarch, 
containing  an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  Jus  doDimton, 
and  subjoining  the  modest  request  of  his  daughter  to  wife. 
A favourable  answer  had  elated  him  to  such  a degree  ss  to 
disgust  the  allioB  in  the  manner  already  stated.  On  bis 
second  journey  be  was  forcibly  prevented  from  entering 
Biiantium.  upon  which  lie  rotirea  to  n city  in  the  Troad. 
Tliere  too  his  conduct  was  unfavourably  reported  at  home, 
and  a messenger  was  despatched  with  orders  fur  his  imme- 
diate return,  under  threats  of  a cleclaraiion  of  war  against 
him.  Pausanias  returned,  but  it  was  still  bard  to  bring 
homo  any  definite  charge  agninst  him,  and  (he  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At 
lost  however  one  of  bis  emissaries  having  discovered  (hat  he 
Was,  like  all  his  predecessors,  the  bearer  of’  orders  for  his 
own  death,  ns  well  as  of  bis  roasters  trea.son.  denounced 
him  to  the  Ephori.  By  their  instructions,  this  slave  took 
sanctuary,  and  through  a partition  made  by  a preconcerted 
plan  in  a hut  where  he  had  found  refuge,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Pausanias  acknowledge  his  own 
treasou,  during  a viMt  which  he  paid  to  his  refractory  mes- 
senger. The  Ephori  proceeded  to  arrest  Pausanias,  but  a 
hint  from  ono  of  their  number  enabled  him  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  temple  of  Mmorv’a  of  the  Braxen  House,  only 

• Thuey0i4«  howertr  hu  kti  •xfusstlee  0^181)  which  slaotl  tpp««n  to 
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however  to  suffer  a more  lingering  death.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  brought 
out  to  die  (B.C.  4r>?).  By  such  means  Spartan  superstition 
was  satisfied,  and  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  held  thenwelvcs 
innocent  of  sacrilege.  Thirty. five  years  after,  a contest 
arose  on  this  very  point.  [Pericles  ] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  still  contains,  although 
sadly  mutilated,  the  braxen  tripod  which  Pausanias  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  having  destroied  the  Persian  host. 

(Thucyd-,  i.  132,  &c.;  Gibbon’s  Deciine  and  Fall  fAe 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  17,  p.  ed.  8vo.,  note;  and 
Claike's  Trat>fU.  ii . p. 

PAUS.A'N  I AS.lhe  author  of  the ' Description  or  Itinerary 
of  Greece' (‘  EXXdipc  appears,  according  to  his 

own  account,  to  have  been  a native  of  Lydia  (v.  13,  7) : but 
the  passage  cited  hardly  proves  this,  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  him.  except  what  may  be  collected  from  his  own 
work.  The  ' Descnpiion  of  Greece ' consists  of  ten  books: 
the  first  contains  the  description  of  Attica  and  Megans; 
the  second,  Corinthia,  Siryon,  Phlius,  and  Argolis ; the 
third,  JjMoniea;  the  fourth,  Messenia;  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
Elis;  the  seventh,  Achan  ; Iheeigbth,  Arcadia;  the  ninth, 
Bieotia;  and  (be  tenth,  Phocts. 

It  appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  work,  that  Pau- 
sanias  not  only  visited  the  places  which  he  bss  de>cribed, 
but  also  many  other  remote  parts.  He  must  have  been  at 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya  (ix.  16,  1);  at  Cnossiis  in 
Crete;  in  the  ialand  of  Delos  (ix.  40,  3) ; at  Capua  in  Cam- 
pania (v.  l*i.  3i;  and  at  Rome  (viii.  46,  5).  A traveller 
who  visited  all  these  places  must  have  visited  many  others. 
Pausanias  made  his  lour  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Anloninua 
Piua  In  speaking  of  the  Odeioii  of  Uerodes,  bo  says  that 
he  had  not  described  it  in  his  account  of  Attica  (i.),  be- 
cause it  was  not  built  when  he  was  writing  that  part  of  his 
work  (vii.  20.  6).  Herodus  died  in  Attica  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  is  difibront  in  character  from  that 
of  Strabo:  it  contains  no  general  geographical  description 
of  the  surface  of  the  country ; it  is  a description  of  places 
only.  He  describes  each  place  as  be  comes  to  it,  and  every 
object  in  each  place  in  the  order  in  which  it  eomes  before 
him.  His  description  is  minute  and  generally  complete: 
ho  seems  to  have  busied  himself  os  a man  would  do  if  he 
were  making  an  inventory  or  catalogue.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  set  off  the  things  which  he  describes  by  »tiy  ornament  of 
language;  and  yet  such  is  tlie  power  of  beautiful  objects 
wh^  portrayed  in  the  simplest  words,  that  some  of  bis 
descriptions  are  beautiful  merelyby  virtue  of  the  beauty  of  the 
objects  described.  Buildings,  monuments,  statues,  and  paint- 
ings Were  the  chief  objects  which  he  has  registered ; in  C4>n- 
iiection  with  them  he  collected  and  recorded  local  traditions 
' and  mythological  stories  in  abundance.  Natural  objects,  as 
rivers,  mountains,  cavea,  are  also  noticed  in  hia  description  ; 
but  noaily  always  in  connection  with  the  royihulogical  stories 
attached  to  them.  Yet  be  was  a careful  obsener  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  many  curious  frets  of  this  kind  are  scattered 
through  his  work.  In  describing  a kind  of  marble  <X«3of 
roy^ivac)  which  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Megani, 
he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  than  other  stone, 
and  full  of  sea  sbdJs  (i.  44  6K  In  another  passage  (vii.  24) 
he  has  some  curious  remarks  on  earthquakes.  His  work 
also  abounds  in  historical  facts,  many  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  He  not  unfrcquenlly  digresses,  something 
after  the  raat>ner  of  Herodotus,  whom  he  resembles  in  some 
degree,  and  consequently  a man  will  find  in  bis  work  much 
curious  matter  that  ho  would  never  expect  to  see  (here. 
Piiu^aniiut  nns  supoiaiiuous,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
aniiuni  u>.:igft,  iiowcvtr  abiiurd,  which  he  docs  not  treat 
wiih  resf  cc;  This  work  conlaims  an  inexhaustible  tree- 
suio  of  fucU.  h]^lulical,  mpogrnphical,  and  mythological: 
its  valuo  and  aremacy  a topographical  description 
ha\x*  been  well  tcslt^d  by  some  of  our  own  cuuntritncn,  es- 
jieciiilly  Leake.  Tho  biyie  of  Pausanias  has  often  been 
censured  as  obscure,  and  ins  sentences  as  ill  constructed. 
Tliero  ii  some  truth  in  this;  but  if  we  deduct  the  passages 
that  .arc  comipt,  ami  sutmi  that  are  scarcely  intelligible  with- 
out ocular  view  of  the  plact-s  described,  it  con  hardly  be  said 
th:it  he  19  n lidlicuSt  unier  (u  tbos>e  who  have*  sttirliod  him. 

Pausanias,  m ins  auinerous  accounts  of  works  of  art, 
although  he  seems  to  have  described  with  equal  attention 
and  iuuiscriminately  all  tliat  came  under  his  eye,  has  left 
us  many  notices  of  the  highest  value;  and  several  of  the 
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most  imporlADt  produ(‘lions  of  antient  painting  vouM  be 
known  to  invroly  by  name  but  for  bis  circumslantml 
detail,  os  the  great  works  of  Polygnolusat  Delpln  ('  Phocica,’ 
c.  2.S-31),  ami  ibo  paintings  by  various  artists  in  the  Poccile 
at  Athens,  and  others  of  minor  im|>ortance. 

Although  Pausantas  made  Ins  lour  of  Greece  nearly  fire 
hundred  years  alter  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  noiwitlistamling  the  extensive  system  of  plunder  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  he  still  found  several 
hundred  specimens  of  painting ; and  of  sculpture,  probably 
owing  to  the  more  durable  and  less  portable  nature  of  the 
material  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a much  greater  number. 
He  has  named  altogether  about  two  hundred  artists  of  all 
descriptions:  nine  only  however  are  painters  of  great  fame, 
Pulygnoius,  Micon,  Psnenus.  Euphranor.  Parrhasius.  Ni' 
cias,  Apelles,  Pausias,  ami  Protogcncs.  The  proportion  of 
sculptors  is  much  greater,  for  tlie  reason  already  mentioned: 
we  have  notices  of  works  of  Phidias,  Alcamene^,  Polycleitus, 
Myron,  Naucydes.Calarais,  Onatas,  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Ly* 
sippus,  and  others.  Though  Pausauias,  in  matters  of  art, 
was  certainly  not  a critic,  yet  perhaps  in  no  instance  does 
he  confound  an  obscure  with  a celebrated  name ; his  atten> 
tion  appears  to  have  been  generally  engrossed  by  the  parts 
anil  detail  of  what  he  describes,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  by  the 
stylo  and  romposittoii.  or  any  of  the  higher  merits  of  art. 
This  has  been  adduced  as  a serious  objection  to  his  work; 
but  so  far  from  that,  it  rather  enhances  Its  value  than  other*  i 
wise.  Pausanias  has  described  impartially  all  that  he  saw, 
Without  dhitinciiun  of  either  style  or  school;  whereas  an 
artist  probably,  or  even  a connoisseur,  biassed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  own  peculiar  education,  would  liave  selected 
only  that  which  roigiit  have  happened  to  coincide  with  his 
own  ta.sto.  neglecting  everything  else  as  unworthvuf  notice, 
and.  thus  handing  down  only  a very  partial  and  imperfect 
account.  Certainly  no  such  objeciion  can  be  made  to  the 
work  of  Puusamas.  On  the  contrary,  somewhat  more  of 
system  would  Irave  been  desirable  m the  descripiions  of  the 
more  important  works;  * but  the  minute  and  sciupulous 
diligence.'  says  Fuseli,  * with  which  he  examined  what  fell 
Uuder  his  own  eye.  amply  makes  up  for  w hat  be  may  want 
of  method  or  ofjudgmenl.  His  description  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  and  of  tlie  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at 
Oly  mpiafv.  IU),are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have 
been  given  by  men  of  mure  assuming  powers,  mines  of  in* 
formation  and  inestimable  legacies  to  our  atU.’  (Introduc- 
tion. Workt,  vol.  ii.) 

The  first  c<litjon  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Venice,  1516.  fol.. 
Aid.;  it  is  said  to  be  very  inc^jireeily  printed.  An  edition, 
begun  by  Xylander  ami  finished  by  Sylburg,  was  printed  at 
Frankfort,  15k3.  fol.,  and  again  at  Hanau.  1613.  The' 
edition  of  Kiihn,  Leipzig.  lCt>6,  ful.,  is  accompanied  with  I 
the  Laiin  translation  of  Romolo  Araaseo.  wbiuh  first  ap-  [ 
peareil  at  Rome,  1547.  4io.  The  edition  ofSiebehs,  5 toU.  ! 
Sro..  Leipzig.  1828,  contains  a corrected  text  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Amaseo  improved,  with  an  elaborate  commentary 
and  complete  index.  The  edition  of  Hekker,  Berlin,  1826* 
1827.  2 vuls.  8va.  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Pans  M8..  1410. 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  editor  has  not  noticed  his 
deviation  from  that  text;  this  edition  has  a very  good  index. 
A new  German  translation,  by  Wiedaach,  apfieared  at 
Munich,  1826*1828.  I'he  best  French  translation  is  by. 
ClsMer.  lliere  is  an  English  tranilaiiou  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
the  translator  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

PAU'SIAS,  a native  of  Sicyusi,  after  he  had  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  Bnetes,  studie<l  cn- 
cauBlic  in  the  school  of  Pamphilus,  where  he  was  the  fellow* 
pupil  of  A|>elles  and  Melaiuhius.  Pausias  w-as  the  first 
painter  who  acquired  a great  name  fur  encaustic  witii  the 
cestrum : be  excelled  particularly  in  tho  management  of  tlie 
shadows;  his  favourite  subjects  were  smaU  pictures,  gene* 
rally  of  boys,  but  ha  also  painted  largo  eonipositioiis.  He 
Was  the  first  also  who  introduced  tho  custom  of  painting  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  private  apartments  with  huluricar  and 
dramatic  subjects:  the  practice  however  of  decorating  ceil- 
ings simply  with  stars  or  arabesque  figures  (particularly 
those  of  temples)  wus  of  very  old  date. 

Pausias  undertook  the  reHiomtion  of  the  paintings  of  Po- 
lygnotui  at  Thcspi»,  which  had  greatly  suffered  through 
time,  but  be  was  judged  inferior  to  bis  antient  predecessor, 
for  be  contended  with  weapons  not  his  own  ; he  generally 
worked  with  the  cestrum,  but  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus 
were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pausias  consequently  aUo  used  I 
in  this  instance. 


The  most  famous  work  of  Pausias  wot  the  sacrifice  of  an 
ox,  which  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  was  in  tho  hall  of  Potnpey. 
In  this  picture  tho  ox  was  forcshoilcnwl,  but  to  show  the 
animal  to  full  advauiago.  the  painter  julllciou^ly  threw  his 
shadow  upon  a part  of  tiie  surroumlmv  crowd,  unil  ho  udded 
to  the  effect  by  juinling  a dark  ox  upon  a light  ground. 

Pausias  in  his  youth  loved  a native  of  his  own  city.  Gly* 
cera,  who  earne<l  her  livelihood  by  making  garhmds  of 
flowers  and  wreaths  of  roses,  which  led  him  into  competition 
with  her.  and  he  eventually  acquired  great  skill  in  flower 
painting.  A porirait  ofGltcera  wiih  a garland  of  (lowers 
was  reckoned  amongst  hu  masterpieces;  a copy  of  it  was 
purchatc<l  by  L.  Lucullus  at  Aihens,  at  the  great  price  ol 
two  talents  (about  432/.).  This  picture  was  called  the 
' Stephsneplocos,’  or  garland  wreaiher.  Pausias  was  re- 
proached by  his  nvtls  as  being  a slow  painter,  but  be 
' silenced  tho  censure  by  completing  a picture  of  a boy.  in 
his  own  style,  in  a single  day,  winch  on  that  account  wa« 
called  the  * Ileraeresios,’  or  work  of  a day.  (Pliny,  Hitt. 
Nat.,  XXXV.  U.  40.) 

Pausanias  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausias  alEpidaurus, 
the  one  aCupi<l  with  a lyre  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  bis  side ; the  other,  the  figure  of  Methe,  or  drunk- 
enness, drinking  out  of  a glass,  through  which  his  face  wai 
seen  (li.  27).  Pliny  mentions  two  pupils  of  Pausias,  his  son 
Arislolaus,  a painter  *e  severi«sim:s,‘  and  a certain  Mecho- 
panes,  who  was  distinguished  fora  high  finish  ind  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  yellow:  he  was  also  hard  in  colouring,  yet  he 
bad  bis  admirers  notwithstanding  these  Mculiariiies.  We 
may  collect  from  the  allusion  of  Horace  (an/.,  ii.  7,  95)  that 
the  pictures  of  Pausias  were  well  known  at  Rome. 

PAUSE.  [Oratory] 

FAU'SSlDiC,  a family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  pre- 
cise affimttes  of  which  have  not  jet  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  Lalreille  the  Paussi  are  placed  between 
the  Scnli/tid/^  tnd  the  Bnttrichid(9 ; but  Mr.  Westwood 
(who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  group  of  beetles 
and  has  published  a monograph  on  them  in  tlie  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  'Linnean  Transactions')  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Paussidm  possess  aftinities  with  iho  Trt^osiiarii,  and  are 
stiil  mure  nearly  allied  to  the  Cucujid«. 

These  insects  are  usually  of  small  size,  the  largest  known 
species  being  less  than  half  in  inch  in  length,  and  their 
colouring  generally  consists  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
they  are  nut  unfrequently  adcirne<I  with  black  markings.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  generally  short,  rather  broad,  and  some- 
what depressed;  the  head,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  frog 
(r'.e.  not  hidden  bv  the  thorax),  and  joined  to  the  thoiax  by 
a kind  of  neck,  tlie  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytra,  and 
is  almost  always  divided  transversely  near  the  middle 
by  an  indentation,  in  which  rase  the  fore  part  is  usually 
broader  than  the  hinder,  produced  at  the  sides  so  as  to 
form  projecting  angles;  the  elytra  are  rather  soft,  and 
in  most  of  the  species  are  of  subquadraie  form,  truncale<l  at 
the  apex,  and  leaving  exposed  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen  ; the  outer  posterior  angle  oflbe  erytra  is  generally 
funiikhud  With  a small  tubercle.  The  legs  nre  in  roost  spe- 
cies broad  and  compressed,  and  of  morleraie  length  ; tiio  tarsi 
are  five  jointed  in  some,  and  apparently  in  others  there  are 
but  four,  'fhe  antennaa  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size 
and  curious  forms ; in  most  of  the  species  they  consist  of  a 
large  infiaicd  club,  about  equal  in  size  to  the  head  and  tho- 
rax taken  together,  and  varying  in  form  arc«irding  to  the 
spccie.s:  tho  most  common  form  of  this  knob  is  lliat  of  an 
oval  more  or  less  elongated,  and  with  an  angular  projcciion 
on  the  outer  side  at  tho  base;  this  club  is  joined  by  a 
smaller  joint  to  the  head. 

Between  twenty  and  Ihirly  species  of  this  family  are 
ktiown.  a great  portion  of  which  arc  figured  and  described 
by  Mr.  Westwood  in  tho  monograph  before  alluded  to,  and 
in  a Bupplemeut  to  this  monograph  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  tho  'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
to  which  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  a mure  detailed 
account  of  these  very  curious  insects.  Of  their  habits 
little  is  known ; they  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and 
almost  entirely  to  the  tropical  portions.  They  are  8a>d  to 
be  nocturnal,  and  are  supposed  to  live  in  wood  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees;  roost  of  ibc  specimens  in  cabineU  have  been 
found  in  newly-built  houses.  One  species  is  said,  when 
touched,  to  make  discharges  of  some  volatile  fluid,  in  the 
same  manner  a«  the  species  of  Brachtnut. 

The  family  Pausaidm  contains  the  six  following  genera 
Pauttui,  Hyiolorut,  Ptalyrhifpalut,  Cerapteru*.  Pentapia^ 
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iarthrut,  and  Trochtidetu.  la  the  first  three  of  these  ge- 
nera the  antennoe  are  two-jointed,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a 
quadrate  form. 

fn>e  genus  Pauttut  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
ocelli  on  the  bead,  and  by  the  ultimate  joint  of  the  labial 
palpi  being  elongated. 

In  Hylotorut  the  head  is  furnished  with  two  ocelli,  and 
this  genus  moreover  differs  from  Puuitu*  in  having  the  bead 
immeraed  in  the  thorax ; the  great  club  of  the  antenna  is 
thickest  at  the  ^e,  and  somewhat  curved  and  pointed  at 
the  opposite  extreioily. 

Pialyrhopalui  has  all  tlie  essential  characters  of  Pau*~ 
$U4,  but  differs  in  having  the  joints  of  the  labial  palpi 
equal. 

In  the  genus  Ceraptenu  the  antennee  are  large,  broad, 
and  compressed,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  ten  joints, 
roost  of  which  are  very  distinct ; the  terminal  joint  is  the 
largest ; tho  preceding  joints  (if  wo  except  the  basal  one)  ' 
arc  transverse  and  all  or  equal  width. 

In  Pfntaplatarthru$  tho  antenuae  gradually  increase  in 
size  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  are  composed  of  six 
joints.  The  basal  joint  is  longer  than  broad ; tlio  second  is 
transverse;  the  throe  following  joints  ore  nearly  e«{ual 
in  widih  and  length,  and  Ihu  terminal  joint  is  almost 
spherical. 

Tho  genus  Trochoideut  differs  from  all  tho  preceding 
genera  in  haring  an  ovale  form  of  body ; the  thorax  is  rather 
narrower  than  tho  elytra  : iu  sides  arc  rounded,  the 
broadest  purt  in  front,  and  there  is  apparently  no  trans* 
verse  indentation.  The  head  is  lai^o  and  rounded,  and 
deeply  inserted  in  the  thorax.  Tlio  antonns  are  composed 
of  two  small  basal  joints,  which  aru  longer  than  broad,  and 
terminate  in  a large  oval  club.  The  legs  are  more  slender 
than  in  other  s|)ccios  of  this  family,  and  the  tarsi  are  repre- 
sented as  having  only  four  joints. 

PAUW.  COKNELIUS,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1739. 
studied  at  Gottingen,  and  was  aderwards  made  canon  of 
Xanicn,  in  the  duchy  of  Clcves.  Ho  applied  himself  to 
literature,  and  wrote  several  works  in  French  on  the  history 
and  physiology  of  vatious  nations  and  countries.  His 
* Rccherchcs  historiques  sur  Ics  Amencaius’  contain  some 
curious  information,  many  seiisiblo  rclicctions.  and  also 
many  unsupported  assertions  set  forth  in  a dogmatic  lone. 
Pautv  had  not  visited  America,  and  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  all  the  pa.«sages  which  he  could  find  in  other 
writers,  and  which  could  support  some  preconceived  opinion 
of  his  concerning  the  great  inferiority  of  that  port  of  tho 
world,  its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  (Pemety, 
Diitertatir.n  tur  I'Amfriqu*  et  tra  Americaina  contre  lea 
Pecherchta  hiatoriquea  de  3/.  de  Pauw,  which  is  found  at 
the  end  of  some  editions  of  Pauw's  work.)  In  hts  chapter 
on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly  iMstile  to  the 
Jesuits.  His  * Rccherches  sur  les  Grecs,’  in  which  he  had 
better  guides,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ; 
but  even  in  this  work,  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible. 
Pauw  published  also  * Recherchca  sur  los  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinoii.'  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  duchy  of  Cloves,  depriveil  Pauw  of  hit  peace  of 
mind.  Ho  became  dejected,  and  Duriit  all  Ins  papers,  among 
others  his  'Rechorrhes  sur  les  Germains.’  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  but  which  was 
never  printed.  He  died  at  Xanten,  in  1 799. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius 
Pauw,  born  at  Utrecht  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a good  classical  scholar,  published  editions  of 
several  Greek  classics,  and  wrote  notes  on  Pimlur,  and  also 
a ‘ Diatriba  de  Alea  Vetcruro.’ 

PAUXI.  [CRACiD.«,  vol.  viii.,  p.  12'J.1 

PAVEMENT.  [Roads.] 

PAVPA.  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  protinco 
of  Milan,  on  the  cast  bv  that  of  Lodi,  west  bv  the  Sartii- 
nian  territory,  from  which  it  is  scporato<l  by  the  river 
Ticino,  and  on  the  south  partly  by  tlic  Sardinian  territory 
and  partly  W the  duchy  of  Parma,  being  separated  fVoiu 
both  by  the  Po.  Tho  province  of  Pavia  is  the  smallest  of 
the  Lombard  provinces,  but  it  is  one  of  the  roost  fertile, 
being  entirely  in  tho  fine  plain  of  the  Po.  It  producescorn, 
wine,  fruit,  hemp,  and  ha-i  good  pasture  land.  The  length 
is  about  40  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  (he 
breadth  does  not  exceed  lOmdca.  The  |H>pulauon  ainouiits 
to  167,600  inhabitants.  (BoUeUino  Siatiatico  di  Mihnn 
1830.)  The  province  is  divided  into  eight  districts : Pavia, 


Bolgioioso,  Bereguardo,  Corto,  Olona,  Rosatc,  Binasco,  Ab« 
btate  Grasao:  reckoning  in  all  193  communes.  There  it 
no  town  of  any  importance  except  Pavia,  but  (here  are 
numerous  hii^o  villages.  Two  navigable  canals,  the  Na- 
viglio  Grande  and  the  Canale  of  Pavia,  cross  the  province, 
and  supply  a water  communication  between  Milan  and  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino  and  Po,  and  by  the  latter 
river  with  the  Adriatic. 

P.WI^V,  THE  TOWN  OF,  is  situated  on  tho  Icfl  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ticino,  a few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Po.  A handsome  covered  bridge  over  the  river 
connects  Pavia  and  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  called 
Borgo  Ticino.  A fine  street  vihicb  crosses  (he  town  in  its 
length  leads  to  this  bridge,  llic  cathedral,  which  is  a mo- 
dern structure,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  centuiy;  it  contains 
some  good  paintings:  The  oldest  church  in  Pavia,  and 
perha]M  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Michele, 
which  is  asserted  by  D’Agincourt.  Rosmini,  and  other  anti* 
quaiians,  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
(Dra;  whilst  another  writer,  SanQuiutino(Dr/r  Arc/ii7e//«m 
Italiana  durante  la  Dominazione  Longobardica,  Brescia, 
18'29),  maintains  that  the  old  church  was  burnt,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  by  the  Hungarians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the  present 
, church  was  built  in  (be  eleventh  century.  Several  old  and 
curious  basso-rilievos  adorn  this  church,  as  well  as  somo 
frescoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto.  One  of  tho  rih'evos  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church  seems  to  belong  to  an  early  period 
of  (he  Longobard  dominion  in  Italy,  when  that  nation  was 
still  Arian:  it  represents  tho  annunciation  of  tho  Virgin,  in 
which  the  child  is  represented  as  already  grown  up.  (Va- 
lery, Voyages  en  lUxlie.)  If  this  be  a correctintcrpretaliun 
of  this  monument,  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  church 
really  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Longobardt 
forsook  the  Ahan  creed  through  the  influonce  of  'J  heudo- 
Imda,  their  queen.  Tlie  vast  church  Del  Carmine,  which 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  some  valuable 
paintings.  That  of  Santa  Maria  Coronata  was  built  by  Bia- 
manie,  and  is  almi  rich  in  paintings.  The  once  handsome 
church  of  San  Pietro  *in  Cielo  d’oro,’  noticed  by  Dante 
{Paradiao,  x.),  as  containing  the  tomb  of  the  learned 
Boethius  the  minister  of  Theedoric,  has  long  since  been 
suppress^,  with  the  adjoining  monastery,  and,  when  Valery 
vibiicd  it  twelve  years  since,  was  used  as  a military  store- 
house. It  was  iu  his  confinement  at  Pavia  that  Boethius 
composed  his  book  * On  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy.' 
In  tlio  tamo  church  of  San  Pietro  was  the  mausoleum  of 
Lmtprand,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  tho  Longobard 
kings,  which  has  also  disappeared. 

Pavia  is  chielly  known  for  its  university,  the  first  in  Italy. 
Which,  among  its  prufeasors  in  our  own  tiroca,  ran  boast  of 
the  names  of  Scarpa,  Volta,  Configliacchi,  Bnignatclli, 
Tamburini,  and  other  dislinguUhcd  men.  The  university 
contains  thirteen  colleges ; and  tho  faculties  are  thoac  of  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  instruction  is  liberal  and 
unlramroeUvd,  and  the  professors  are  well  remunerated : 
several  chairs,  such  as  those  of  statistics,  diplomacv,  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  and  (ledagogy,  have  been  added  of 
late  years.  Pavia  has  long^bcen  renowned  for  its  medical 
and  sui^cal  inktruclion.  The  former  library  of  tbe  uni- 
versity was  plundered  by  tbe  French  in  tho  wars  of  Louis 
XII.  and  Francis  1 ; the  present  library  was  furmcil  in  the 
last  century  by  Count  Firmian,  the  euliglitetied  roiiiisler  of 
the  oroprcM  Maria  'Hieresa,  wl.o  was  the  restorer  and  pa- 
troness of  tho  universilv.  A museum  of  natural  hUiury,  a 
cabinet  of  anatomy,  and  a botanical  garden  are  annexed  to 
it.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1400.  Three  col 
leges,  Caccia,  Borroroeo,  and  Ohulieri,  the  first  (wo  founded 
by  the  nublo  families  of  those  names,  and  Uie  third  by 
l*ope  Piua  V.,  support  about  120  students  gratuitously 
The  college  Borroraeo  is  a magnificent  building.  Further 
details  concerning  the  univenuty  of  Pavia  ore  given  in  Nos. 
Sand  16  of  the  * Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.’  I’ovia 
contains  23.600  inhabitants,  acconling  to  the  census  of  1537 
It  is  a bUhop’s  see,  has  a largo  hospital,  a house  for  fuuud- 
hngi,  and  other  benevolent  iniiiitutions.  Several  palaces  of 
the  nobility  contain  galleries  of  paintings. 

Pavia,  called  Ticinum  by  the  Kuman  writers,  was  a town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  little  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Roman 
history.  The  name  of  Pavia,  or  Papia,  is  first  mentioned 
iu  the  history  of  the  Loiigubsids,  wlio  made  it  the  resklenco 
of  their  kings,  whose  palace  however  no  longer  exists.  It 
went  through  the  same  vicissitudos  as  the  other  Lombard 
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townt;  vas  a republic,  afterwards  had  its  tsTanIa,  then  be« 
came  subject  to  the  dukes  %'t8conli  of  Milan,  and  lastly 
came  undor  the  duminion  of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  was 
near  Pavia  that  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and  token  prisoner 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  1525.  In  the  years  152T 
and  1523,  it  wa^  twice  taken  and  {dundered  by  the  Frcncii, 
and  almost  entirely  depopulated.  In  1796,  after  Bonaparte 
had  invaded  Lombardy,  an  insurrection  against  the  French 
broke  out  at  Pavia,  which  was  put  down  by  force,  and  the 
town  given  up  to  iodiscrirninatc  pillage. 

Five  miles  distant  from  Pavia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is 
the  splendid  Carthusian  monastery  sup]ircsscd  by  Jjweph 
II..  whii-h  had  an  income  of  about  oim  million  of  livros 
(40,00Uf.).  It  was  built  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  who?e  nionuraeni  is  in  the  church;  the  church  is 
rich  in  sculptures,  maible,  and  fresco  paintings. 

iht  (^rtosa  di  Pnvia  descritta  cd  illmlratu  con  Titvtile, 
by  Durelli,  fob,  Milan,  1S23-3U.)  | 

PA'VIA  is  a small  division  of  the  natural  order  Aiscu- 
lacem,  differing  from  .-Esrulus  itself  in  little  except  its  con* 
verging  petals  and  spineless  fruit.  It  consists  of  small 
frees  or  bushes  with  yellow  or  red  llowers.  inhabiting  North 
America,  and  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies  under  the 
name  of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  Horse-chesnut.  Two  spe- 
cies P.  indicaand  Punduana,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
colder  parts  of  India,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  our  gardens.  AiViih  us  the  American  species  are  usu- 
ally short  lived  and  of  no  value  for  their  limber ; the  former 
eircunist-ancois  probably  owing  to  their  being  grafted  upon 
the  common  horse  chesnut,  a stock  that  doe*  not  suit  them. 
Tlicy  should  always,  if  possible,  bo  raised  from  seeds, 
which  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States. 

P.VyiNG.  [Roads] 

PAVO  (iho  Peacock),  a constellation  of  Bayer,  which 
occupies  a part  of  the  space  situated  between  Sagittarius 
and  the  South  Pole.  Its  principal  stars  ore  as  follows ; — 
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PAV'O'NlDiE,  Peacock  family,  Mr.  Swaiusen’s  name 
for  a family  of  Rasorial  birds.  j 

Tho  genus  Pavo  of  Linnanis  stands  next  foDrV/ut[DoDo]  I 
in  the  Sijttema  l>!aturer,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  I 
which  is  followed  by  Crar,  Phatianus,  I\*umida,  ! 
and  Tcirno. 

Mr.  Vigors  admits  no  such  family  Mpavnnidte  into  his 
group  of  the  Hatore$;  but  its  place  is  suppliwl  by  the  Pha- 
sianul^,  a family  which  does  not  exist  in  Mr.  Swainson’s 
sptem.  Mr.  Vigoi*s  enters  tho  family  of  Pfinxianid^ff  by 
the  genuH  leaving  the  Co/umf/ida  by  the 

Crotmed  Pigeon  of  India  (Z.o;.Ayrt/.t,Vieill.),  which  possesses 
the  strongly  formed  leg  and  fool  of  Melea^rie,  but  without 
tho  splint,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retains  the  bill  of  C<h 
iumbiu  Hfe/eagrit.lhcn,  in  conjunction  with  /bi'o,  Linn  , 
nn<l  /b/yp/cc/ron,  Tonun.,  commence.'  Mr.  Vigors’s  group  of 
Phasianidee,  by  tho  greater  length  of  the  hinder  toe,  in 
which  character  it  resembles  the  Columbido'.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  being  articulated  higher  on  the  tarsus.  Lo- 
jihofihnrut,  Teram.,  and  GaUuty  Brisson,  appear  to  Mr. 
Vigors  to  hold  an  intormediate  station  between  the  groups 
just  mentioned  and  the  true  Phatifmus,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, furms  the  type  of  tho  family.  Sonic  grou]>s  deviating 
from  the  latter  genus  i.Argm,  Temm.,  fur  instance)  unite 
themselves,  he  thinks,  to  Sttmiday  Linn.,  by  the  absence  of 


’ tho  spur  on  tho  tarsus.  The  last-mentioned  genus  recon* 
I ducts  us,  according  to  his  views,  to  Melcagris,  which  it  re- 
I sembles  in  general  appearance;  white,  at  the  same  lime,  it 
' approaches  it  with  reference  to  tho  integrity  of  the  tarsus, 
’ that  of  the  true  Meleagrit  possessing  but  a short  and  blunt 
excrescence,  which  exhibits  only  the  rudiments  of  a spur. 

Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Cuvier  makes  his  Piont  consist  of  tho  true  peacocks 
(Pavo,  Linn.)  and  Lofih<>jihorus.  This  group  is  followed 
hy  the  Dindont  {Mefeagris,  linn.) ; tho  Peintades  (iVomi'da, 
Linn.);  and  the  Futtans  (Phananns,  Linn.,  including  the 
cocks  and  liens  (Gof/nt,  Briss.) ; the  true  pheasants  (PAn* 
siamts  Colchicus,  &c.,  including  Teram.) ; the  crested 

pheasants  (//ou/ipf/erw,  Temni.,  Pbaeianus  ignitus,  &c.); 
the  Tragcrj-ans  (^agojxm  Satyrut,  &c.);  and  Cryj)tonyj:. 
The  Telr(tonid<p  immediately  follow. 

Mr.  Swatnson  makes  the  Pxvonidcp,  the  first  family  of 
the  order  Rasores,  according  to  his  arrangement,  consist  of 
the  genus  Pivo,  with  tho  subgenera  PoltjfUctron, 

and  Meleagrit;  the  genus  PAa#»Vm«.»,  with  the  subgenora 
Phasianns,  iVycMemwws,  and  Cerifjrnit  (Tragopan)\  the 
ganwi  Gallus i the  genus  Lophophorus ; and  the  genus 
Nimida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  P«(rom«<p(tho  first  subfamily 
of  the  Phasianido',  according  to  his  arrangement)  consist 
of  Iho  genera  Polyplectron,  Crossoptihm,  Hodgson  (type 
C.  Ttbetanut),  and  Pavo.  The  fourth  subfamily,  according 
to  Iho  same  author,  is  composed  of  the  gimcra  MeUagrix, 
Numida,  Guttera.  and  Acrytlium  (typo  A.  vuUurinuin, 
Hanlw.).  {List  of  the  Genera  r\f  BMx,  1840.) 

In  this  work,  Phasianus,  with  its  subgenera,  Trngnpan, 
Gallus,  and  Euplocatmis,  aro  treated  of  under  the  title 
Phe.vsants. 

Pavo.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Hill  convex,  rather  stout,  curved 
towards  the  end,  smooth  at  tho  base;  chocks  partially 
naked ; nostrils  hosal  and  open ; head  plumed  and  sur* 
mounted  with  an  aigrette-like  crest ; sixth  ouill  longest; 
tail-feathers  eighteen;  iail  covertsxtry  long,  large,  and  ex- 
tensible in  the  male. 

Two  species  only  of  this  magnificent  genus  are  recorded. 
One.  Pu'o  eristatus,  tho  Common  Peacock,  is  universally 
well  known. 

Tho  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  four  and  twenty 
upright  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coverts  consist  of 
feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unc<iun)  size,  the  upper 
ones  shortest,  each  terminated  by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets 
of  a metallic  iridescent  brilliancy : these  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  erecting  into  a circle  or  wheel,  which  presents, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dazzling  splendour 
which  set.'  rU  dc.Kcription  at  defiance.  The  female  has  the 
aigrette,  but  1ms  not  the  splendid  ornament  with  which 
the  male  is  gifted:  her  colours  generally  are  sombre. 

People  usually  talk  of  the  peacock  spreading  its  tail,  but 
the  rich  display  iscomposeil,  principally,  of  the  tail-coverts. 
White  soon  saw  the  distinction.  ‘Having  toinakcavisil  to 
myneighbour’s  peacocks,!  could  not.’says  he, ‘helpohscn* 
ing  that  the  trains  of  those  magnificent  birds  appear  by  no 
means  to  bo  their  tails,  those  long  feathers  growing  not  from 
the  uropygium,  but  all  up  their  backs.  A range  of  short 
brown  stiff  feathers,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  in  the  uro- 
pygium,  is  the  real  tail,  and  sciwes  as  tho  fulcrum  to  prop 
the  train,  which  is  long  and  top-heavy  when  set  an  end. 
When  the  train  is  up.  nothing  appears  of  the  bird  before 
but  its  head  and  neck ; but  this  would  not  bo  tho  cate  were 
those  lung  feathers  fixed  only  in  the  rump,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  turkey-cock  when  in  a strutting  attitude.  By  a 
strong  rou'^cular  vibration  these  birds  can  make  tho  shafts 
of  their  long  feathers  clatter  like  the  swords  of  a swonl- 
dancer;  they  then  trample  very  quick  with  their  feet,  and 
run  backwards  towartls  the  females.’ 

This  species  is  spread  over  tho  north  of  India  and  the 
islands  or  Mataisia  in  its  natural  state.  It  U tho  ^fnh^  of 
the  Mahmttas,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  who  describes 
the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts ; 
it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  many  Hindu  temples  in  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan)  have,  he  tells  us,  considemblo  flocks  of 
them.  On  a comparison  with  the  bird  as  domesticated  in 
Europe,  the  latter,  both  mole  and  female,  was  found  by 
the  Colonel  to  be  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India. 

Colonel  Williamson,  in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  the  Junglctery 
district  surprising  quantities  of  wild  pea-fowls,  _ Whole 
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woods  were  covered  with  their  bcaulirul  plumaKC.  to  which 
the  rising  sun  imparted  additional  bhltiancy.  Small  patches 
of  plain  among  the  long  grass,  most  of  them  cultivated,  and 
witli  mustard,  then  in  bloom,  which  induced  the  birds  to 
feed,  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  ‘I  speak  within 
bound*,’ continues  Colonel  Williamson,  ‘ when  1 assert  that 
there  could  not  be  loss  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea- 
fowls, of  various  sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  1 stood 
for  near  an  hour.’ 

According  to  the  same  authority  it  is  easy  to  get  a shot 
in  a jungle,  hut  where  the  birds  flocked  together,  which 
they  do  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there  was  greater 
dimcuUy.  Then  they  are  not  easily  raised,  and  run  very 
fast,  so  fast  indeed,  tliat  the  Colonel  doubts  whether  a slow 
spaniel  could  make  them  lake  wing.  They  fly  heavy  and 
strong,  generally  within  an  easy  shot:  if  win^l  only,  they 
generally  escape  from  their  swiftness  of  foot.  They  roost  oil 
higli  trees,  into  which  they  fly  towards  dusk. 

Tbit  is  the  rawi*  (Taon)  and  rauc  (Taos)  of  the  Greeks  ; 
ihrus  and  /hfo  of  the  antient  Italians;  Rtvon,  Pavone,  and 
Pagone  of  the  modem  Italians ; P\ton  of  the  French  ; and 
P/au  of  the  Gormans. 

Buffbn  and  others  say  that  the  bird  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  whence  it  has  been  spread  throughout  Europe,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Olliers  again,  with 
greater  show  of  reason,  assert  that  it  was  brought  to  Groecc 
before  the  time  of  Pericles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  peacock 
is  mentioned  in  two  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  ‘ Achar- 
niins’  and  tlte  ' Birdi^’  the  first  of  wnich  was  represented 
in  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
second  year  of  the  91sL  Now  Alexander  was  not  born  till 
the  second  year  of  the  98lh  Olympiad.  Athenscus  quotes 
from  other  old  poets— Eupolis,  mr  instance;  nor  di>es  Arts* 
toUo  speak  of  the  binl  in  any  other  terms  than  those  wliich 
would  indicate  that  it  had  become  very  well  known  when 
he  wrote:  ‘Some  are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock,’ 
says  Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  qualities  exhibited  by 
certain  animals.  (Hiit.  Anirru,  1.  1.) 

Sir  Robert  Heron  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  of  these  birds  in  aduisosUcaled  state  1814. 
—For  a good  many  years  1 have  attended  to  the  habits  of 
Peo/oitl,  and  for  tlie  last  eleven  have  written  down  ray  ob- 
servations. 1 find  the  individuals  to  differ  as  much  in 
temper  as  human  beings:  some  are  willing  to  take  care  of 
the  young  ones  of  others,  whilst  some  have  pursued  and 
kill^  them,  and  this  whether  they  had  a brood  of  their  own 
or  not  Some  cocks  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  young  ones, 
whilst  others  have  attacked  them.  An  early  hen  frequently 
has  a brood  herself  the  next  year.  Age  makes  nodineronce 
in  the  number  of  the  brood.  I have  had  six  from  a hen  a 
year  old,  and  one  from  an  old  hen.  The  hens  have  fre- 
quently a great  preference  to  a particular  peacock.  They 
wore  all  so  fund  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he 
was  confined  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled  close 
to  the  trellice  waits  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a 
japanned  peacock  to  touch  tiiem.  On  his  being  let  out  in 
the  autumn,  the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  him, 
and  obtained  proofs  of  his  love  in  my  presence.  The  next 
year  he  was  shut  up  in  a stable,  and  the  hens  then  all 
courte<l  his  rival ; for  the  advances  in  these  birds  are  always 
made  by  tl-.e  female. 

* The  jaranned  breed  are,  I believe,  a variety  originating 
in  England.  In  Lord  Bruwnlow’s  numerous  breed  of  com- 
mon, while,  and  pied,  the  japanned  suddenly,  in  ray  me- 
mory, apTCared  amongst  them.  The  same  thing  luippencd 
in  Sir  J.  Trevelyn’s  flock  of  entirely  the  common  sort ; also 
in  a breed  of  common  and  pied  given  bv  I.«ady  Chatham  to 
blr.  Thoroton;  and  in  both  rases  to  the  extinction  of  tbo 
previously  existing  breed.’  {Zool.  Proc.,  18.15.)  The  com- 
mon peacock  varies  in  its  plumage  accidentally.  Thus  there 
are  pied  varieties,  and  one  entirely  white,  in  this  last  the 
eyes  or  circlets  of  the  train  are  shadowed  out,  as  it  were. 

The  female,  like  those  of  several  other  gallinaceous  birds, 
is  subject  to  putting  on  the  plumage  of  the  mate  when  unfit 
for  the  reproduction  of  thu  species.  Thus  Lady  Tynle  had 
a favourite  pied  peo-hen,  which  had  produced  chickens 
eight  several  times.  John  Hunter  relates  that  this  bird 
having  moulted  when  aliout  eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and 
family  were  astonished  by  her  displaying  the  feathers  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a pied  j>eacock.  In 
this  process  the  tail  (train),  which  became  like  that  of  the 
cock,  first  made  its  appearance  after  moulting.  In  llic  fol- 
lowing year,  having  moulted  again,  slie  produced  aimilar 


feathers.  In  the  third  year  she  did  the  same,  and,  in  addi- 
tion had  spurs  resembling  those  of  a cuck.  She  never  bred 
after  tliis  change  of  plumage,  and  died  the  following  winter 
in  tbo  hard  frost  of  1775'fi.  This  specimen  was  in  Sir 
Ashton  Lever’s  museum,  and  the  trunk  with  the  atrophied 
ovary  and  oviduct,  presented  by  Hunter,  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  Hunter’s 
account  there  is  a note  anticipating  objections  which  will 
occur  to  roost.  It  might  be  suppo»cd.  as  is  observed  in  this 
note,  that  this  bird  was  really  a cock  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  hen.  but  the  following  facts  put  the  point 
beyond  doubt.  First,  there  was  no  other  piea  ]>ca-foul  in 
the  county.  Secondly,  the  hen  had  nobs  on  her  toes,  whirh 
were  the  same  after  her  change.  Thirdly,  she  was  as  small 
after  tho  change  os  before  ; tnereforo  too  small  for  a cock. 
Fourthly,  site  was  a favourite  bird,  and  was  generally  fed  by 
the  lady,  and  used  to  come  fur  her  food,  which  she  still 
continued  to  do  after  the  change  in  her  feathers. 

Utility  io  Man.— To  say  nothing  of  this  beautiful  bird  U9 
an  ornament  to  our  parl^  and  homesteads,  it  has  recom- 
mendations of  a more  substantial  nature.  M.  Lesson  in- 
deed says, ' Icur  choir  est  scche  ct  coriace,  Icur  cri  ost 
rauque  et  desagr^able.'  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
tho  character  given  of  their  cry ; but  if  we  aro  to  come  to 
the  other  test,  and  sarriflee  such  a brilliant  bird,  wo  have 
only  to  olKorvc  that  though  the  flesh  of  an  old  peacock  or 
pea  hen  may  be— no  doubt  it  is— dry  and  leathery,  that  of  a 
young  one  u juicy  and  sapid.  In  amient  times  no  great 
feast  was  complete,  even  in  this  country,  without  this  biixl, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Sewer  well  cooked,  but  in  all  its 
gorgeous  plumage ; and  the  adventurous  knight  made  his 
solemn  vow  before  the  peacock  and  ilie  ladies. 

P/ti'O  Japonemit,  Aldrov. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  two 
living  birds  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  addition  to  stuffed  specimens,  gives  the  following 
accurate  description  of  this  species.  Prevailing  tints  blue 
and  green,  varying  in  intensity  and  mutually  changing  into 
each  other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or  less  directly 
upon  them.  In  size  and  proportions  the  two  species  are 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  Pwo  Jatnmictu  is  twice  ar 
long  as  that  of  P.  crittalia,  and  the  feather*  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  regularly  bathed  from  the  base  upwards  in 
the  adult  binl,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  Head  and 
crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green.  A naked  space  on 
the  cheeks,  including  tho  eyes  and  cars,  is  coloui^  of  a 
light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  towards  its  fore  part. 
The  feathers  of  tho  neck  and  breast,  which  are  broad,  short, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a fish,  are  at  their 
base  of  the  same  brilliant  hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a 
broad,  lighter,  somewhat  mclallic  margin;  those  of  the 
back  have  still  raoroof  the  metallic  lustre.  The  wing-coverts 
arc  of  the  general  hue,  with  a deeper  tinge  of  blue ; the 
primary  quill  feathers  are  light  chesiiut.  The  tail-feathers 
and  their  coverts  (train)  are  of  a splendid  mctullic  brown, 
changing  into  green ; tlieir  barbs  are  extremely  long,  loose, 
silky,  and  somewhat  decuinfiotted  ; and  thu  latter  arc  almost 
all  terminated  by  ocelialod  spots  similar  to  those  which 
mark  the  tail  (train)  of  the  common  species,  and  of  near!) 
tlie  same  size.  As  in  it,  (bey  are  of  beautiful  deep  purple  in 
the  centre,  which  is  about  the  site  of  a shilling ; this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a band  of  green,  becoming  narrow  behind,  but 
widening  in  front  and  filling  up  a kind  of  notch  that  occurs 
in  the  blue;  then  comes  a broad  brownish  band;  and, 
lastly,  a narrow  black  ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  beau- 
tifutly  mclallic,  or  rather  presenting  the  hues  of  various 
precious  stones  when  viewed  m certain  lights.  Bill  of  a 
gre)  ish  hora-colour,  rather  longer  and  mure  slender  than  iu 
the  common  fpeciea;  iris  deep  hazel.  Leg*  strung,  naked, 
reticulated,  dusky  black ; spur*  large,  and  of  (ho  same  hue. 
iOardmt  and  Mgnagen^  of  the  Z^ogical  5ociWy.) 

The  bird  above  described  is  the  /bri  o muticus  of  Lmnsaus. 
who,  as  the  name  implies,  described  it  as  being  devoid  of 
spurs,  relying  probably  on  Aldruvsndus,  whom  he  quotes, 
and  who  figures  it  without  spurs,  describing  it  under  the 
name  of  ra»o  Japonentit.  It  is  tbe  Japan  Peaeork  of 
Latham,  the  Pwo  tpxafrrut  of  Vieillot,  the  Pam  Aldro- 
roiuA'  of  Wilson,  emi  Pai'o  Jaranicus  of  Dr,  Horsficld,  wlw 
saw  it  in  Java.  Of  these  names,  that  of  Aldrovandus  has 
tlie  priority;  then  comes  that  of  Linnscus,  which  may  mis- 
lead ; then  that  of  HorsQeld ; then  that  of  Vieillot.  iVe  do 
not  See  anything  objectionable  iu  the  name  given  by  Aldro 
vandus,  and  therefor^  wo  Uore  rotained  ik 
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It  U not  quite  clear  what  Sir  R.  Heron  means  by  the 
'japanned  breed’  in  the  passage  hereinbefore  quoted;  but 
ormtimlogUts  generally  Agree  in  cousidoriiig  tno  peacock 
lutl  described  .as  a distinct  species.  Tlio  figures  of  Aldro- 
vaiidus  were  taken  from  drawings  sent  to  the  pope  by  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  Shaw's  figure  {.Xat.  3//«rr/f.)  was  en- 
graved from  nil  Indian  drawing.  Teinminck'a  sketch  of 
the  head(//v>/.  Nai.de*  GaUinaces)  was  derived  from  Le 
Vuillaiit,  who  took  it  from  an  inaividual  living  at  the  Cape 
of  G.kmI  Hope,  whither  the  bird  had  been  sent  from 
Macao-  Dr.  llursfield  saw  it  in  Java,  and  Sir  Stamford 
H.itiles  in  Sumatra,  from  which  Inst  country  likiiis  were 
sent  to  the  Parisian  Museum  by  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucel. 
Fiom  one  of  these  VieUlot's  figure  (Gal.  dts  Ois.)  was 
taken.  The  living  individuals  forruuily  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  caiue  from  the  Birman 
temlory.  The  beautifully  executed  wood-cut  in  * The  Gar- 
dens and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Sucieiv  ’ gives  as  per- 
fect an  idea  of  the  species  as  can  be  derived  from  an  unco- 
loured  figure.  No  record  of  its  habits  in  a wild  state 
appears  to  have  been  published. 

Muleagris.  (Linii.) 

The  of  the  antients  was  not  a turkey,  but  a 

guinea-fowl  (Numida  of  modern  naturalists),  llinnseus 
however  having  given  this  as  the  generic  name  fur  the 
Turkeys,  which  were  not  known  to  the  aniient’^,  oniiiholo- 
gistshaveconliuuedit.  Nor  is  this  now  of  much  consequence,  ! 
uertainly  nutof8uflici«ntiraporlancetoc]iango  the  name;  for 
notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  doubt  thrown  over  the  i 
subject  by  the  learned  discussions  of  the  earlier  modern 
ornithologists,  it  is  generally  know  n and  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  Turkeys  were  only  known  to  Europeans  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  from  which  one  species  has  been 
spread  in  a domesticated  state  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilised  globe. 

Generic  Characiev.-^Bill  rather  short,  strong,  curved, 
convex,  vaulted,  its  base  furnialicd  with  a naked  skin;  a 
fleshy  caruncle  surinuunling  the  bill  of  an  erectile  nature 
and  conical  form,  //eaiand  neck  surrounded  with  a wrin- 
kled mammillaled  skin,  banging  loose  like  u dewlap  as  far 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Iliud  toe  touching  the 
ground. 

Two  species  are  known:  one,  yieleagris  Gallopavo,  the 
original  slock  from  which  the  domesticated  turkey  is  de- 
rived ; the  other,  MeUaaris  oeeltata,  a much  more  beauti- 
fully plumaged  bird,  did  not  exhibit  in  the  only  known 
specimen  any  trace  of  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  brca.sU  That 
cnaructcr  therefore  is  omitted  above;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  last-mentioned  species  is  entirely  without  tbU  tuft, 
for  the  plumage  of  the  specimen  was  damaged- 

Meleagri*  Gallojiato. 

Detcription  of  a wild  J/afe.— Head  small  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  covered  with  a naked  bluikh  skin,  continued 
over  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  and  uneven  with  warty 
elevations,  changeable  red  on  the  upper  portion  and  whitish 
below,  interspersed  with  a few  scattered  black  hairs.  Tlie 
flarcid  and  membranous  naked  skin,  also  changeable  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  extends  downwards  into  large  wat- 
tles. A wrinkled  conical  fleshy  protuberance,  capable  of 
elongation  and  with  a pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  takes  its 
rise  from  tho  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  latter  joins  (he 
front.  When  this  excrescence  is  elongated  under  excite- 
ment, it  rovers  the  hill  and  dc|>ends  several  inches  below  it. 
A tuft  of  long  rigid  black  hair  springs  from  the  lower  pari 
of  the  neck  at  its  junction  with  the  ba>ast,  shooting  out 
from  among  the  plumage  to  the  length  of  nine  inches. 
The  base  of  the  feathers  of  the  liody,  which  are  long  and 
truncated,  consists  of  a light  fuliginous  down ; this  part  of 
the  feather  is  succeeded  by  a dusky  portion,  which  is  again 
followed  by  a broad  shining  roctallie  band,  varying  from 
copptw  colour  or  bronre  to  vjolcl  or  purple,  arconling  to  the 
play  of  the  light,  and  the  tip  is  a broad  velvety  band;  but 
this  last  is  absent  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast. 
The  general  plumage  presents  a glancing  metallic  lustre, 
which  is  however  least  glossy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  tail  coverts.  The  wings  are  concave  and  rounded, 
nut  extending  much  if  at  all  beyond  the  base  of  tho  tail. 
Quills  2M;  primaries  blackish  banded  with  while,  seconda- 
ries whiti.'h  bamlefl  with  blackish,  tinged  towards  tho  back 

fiariicularly  with  brownish-yellow.  Tail  fifteen  inches  in 
ength  at  least,  rounded  at  tbe  extremity,  the  feathers  18, 
broad,  and  capable  of  expansion  and  elevation  into  a fan- 
shape.  The  general  colour  of  these  feathers  is  brown  mot- 


tletl  with  black,  crossed  by  numerous  narrow  undulating 
lines  of  the  same.  There  is  a broad  black  band  near  tbe 
tip,  then  a short  mottled  purlion,  and  lastly  a broad  dingy 
yellowish  band.  Tho  bird  stands  rather  high  on  its  robust 
rod  legs,  tbe  scales  of  which  have  blackish  margins,  and  the 
blunt  spurs  are  about  an  inch  lung:  the  clavis  are  dusky. 
Bill  reudlsb,  but  horn-colourcd  at  the  tip.  Irides  dark 
brown.  Length  nearly  four  feel;  expanse  of  wings  more 
than  five. 

Female  wild  Turkey. — Irides  similar  to  those  of  the 
male.  Bill  and  spurleas  legs  loss  stout.  Head  and  neck 
with  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  covered  with  dirty 
grey  feathers.  Those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  ba'e  browu- 
I ish  tips,  ami  so  produce  a longitudinal  hand  there.  The 
short  caruncle  on  the  front  is  iticapablu  of  elongation  ; and 
though  the  tuft  on  the  breast  is  not  present  in  young  bens, 
it  is  iiighly  developed  in  the  older  one$,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Audubon's  celebrated  plate.  Prevailing  hue  of  plu- 
mage dusky  grey,  each  feather  having  a metallic  band  duller 
than  in  the  male,  then  a blackish  band,  and  lastly  a greyish 
fringe.  The  blackish  band  is  almost  obliterated  on  the 
neck  feathers  and  under  surface.  Tho  whole  plumage  ia 
more  sombre  than  that  of  the  male ; there  is  less  wbiio  on 
the  primaries,  and  there  arc  no  bands  on  the  secondaries. 
The  colour  of  tho  tail  is  much  as  it  is  iu  the  male.  Length 
not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a quarter. 

Young  wild  TurAep.— -The  sexes  are  not  easily  distin- 
guishe<I  till  the  skin  of  the  bead  and  neck  begins  to  tinged 
with  red ; but  a tubercle  on  the  breast  of  tho  young  males 
at  the  approach  of  the  first  winter  shows  where  tho  tuft  is 
to  bo ; during  the  second  year  the  tuft  becomes  some  three 
inches  long;  and  during  the  tliird  the  bird  is  adult.  It 
continues  however  to  grow  in  dimensions  and  beauty  for 
several  years.  The  fomalos  attain  their  full  size  and 
colouring  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  they  have  tbe 
breast  tuft,  which  is  not  so  full  as  it  is  m tho  male,  and 
seldom  exceeds  ibe  length  of  four  or  five  inches. 

Tho  Weight  of  these  binls  must  citlier  bo  now  greatly 
diminished  or  the  older  writers  must  have  been  given  to 
exaggeration,  which  last  is  tho  probable  case.  Truni  to 
CUlbs.  has  been  mentioned,  and  a rooderu  ornithologist  of 
some  celebrity,  relying  on  old  authorities,  goes  beyond  tbe 
latter  weight  as  the  maximum,  putting  however  tlio  mini- 
mum at  'iU.  The  Prince  of  Musignanu  stales  that  birds  of 
30lbs.  weight  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  bo  hud  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  soma  wliich  weighed  40lbs.  Mr. 
Audubon  gives  the  average  at  from  15  to  18ll>s..  and  men- 
tions a single  instance,  in  the  market  at  Louisville,  where 
the  weight  was  36tbs. 

HahUt,  4*c. — The  Prince  of  Musignanu  (Continualiou  yf 
Wilson’s  North  American  Ornithui<>gy\  infiirms  us  that  the 
males,  usually  termed  Gobbler*.  as.mcialo  in  parties  of  from 
ten  to  a hundred,  and  sock  their  food  apart  from  the  fe- 
males, which  either  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  at 
that  time  ab<)ut  twu-thirds  grown,  or  form  troops  with 
other  females  and  their  families,  sometinus  to  the  amount 
of  seventy  or  eighty.  These  all  avoid  tho  old  males,  who 
attack  and  destroy  the  young,  whenever  they  can,  by  re- 
iterated blows  on  the  skull.  But  all  parlies  travel  in  the 
same  direction  and  on  foot,  unless  the  dug  of  the  hunter  or 
a river  in  their  lino  of  march  compel  them  to  lake  wing. 
When  about  to  cross  a river,  they  &e!cx:t  the  highest  cmi- 
neiircs,  that  their  flight  may  be  more  sum,  and  in  such 
positions  they  sometimes  stay  fur  a day  or  more,  as  if  in 
consultation.  The  males  upon  such  occasions  gobble  ob- 
streperously, strutting  with  extraordinary  impoilauce,  as  if 
to  animate  their  companions;  and  the  females  and  youug 
assurr.e  much  of  the  pompous  air  of  the  males,  and  spread 
their  tails  as  they  move  silently  around.  Having  mounted 
at  length  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  Iho  assembled 
multitude,  at  tbe  signal  note  of  tneir  leader,  wing  their  way 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  binls,  contrary  to 
what  mignt  be  expected,  cross  williout  ditUcuUy  even  when 
the  river  is  a mile  in  width;  but  the  wings  of  the  young 
and  meagre,  and  of  courso  those  of  tlie  weak,  frequently 
fail  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when 
in  they  drop,  and  are  forced  to  swim  for  their  bves,  winch 
they  do  cleverly  enough,  spreading  their  taiU  fur  a support, 
closing  ihu-.r  wings,  sirelciiiiig  out  their  nock,  and  striking 
out  quickly  and  strongly  with  their  feet.  All  do  nut  suc- 
ceed in  such  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wild  turkeys,  aoconling  to  the  same  interesting 
author,  feed  on  maue,aU  sorts  of  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  and 
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Wit  ^4;  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards  arc  occasionally 
found  in  their  crops.  The  pecan-nut  is  a favourile  food, 
and  so  is  the  acorn,  on  which  last  they  fatten  rapidly.  About 
the  beginning  of  October,  whilst  the  roast  still  hangs  on  the 
trees,  they  gather  together  in  flocks,  directing  their  course 
to  the  rich  bottom  lands,  and  are  then  seen  m great  num- 
bers on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  is  the  turkey-month 
of  the  Indians.  When  the  turkeys  hare  arrived  at  the  land 
of  abundance,  they  disperse  in  small  promiscuous  flocks  of 
every  sex  and  age,  devouring  all  the  mast  as  they  advance. 
Thus  they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoming  compara- 
tively familiar  after  their  journeys,  and  then  venturing  near 
plantations  and  farm-houses.  They  have  been  known  on 
these  occasions  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cribs  in  search  of 
food.  Numbers  are  killed  in  the  winter,  and  arc  preserved 
in  a frozen  state  for  distant  tnarkets.  Tlie  beginning  of 
March  is  the  pairing  lime,  for  a short  time  previous  to  wliich 
the  females  separate  from  their  niates,  and  shun  thorn, 
though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  gobbling 
loudly.  ‘The  sexes,'  continues  the  Prince,  ‘roost  apart,  but 
at  no  great  distance,  so  that  when  the  female  utters  a call, 
every  male  within  bearing  responds,  rolling  note  after  note 
in  tire  most  rapid  succession ; not  as  when  spreading  the 
tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a voice  resembling 
that  of  the  tame  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  fre- 
quently rc|>cated  noise.  Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous, 
the  woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes  fur  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  resound  with  this  remarkable  voice  of  their 
Wooing,  uttered  responsively  from  their  roosting  places. 
This  is  continued  for  about  an  hour;  and,  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  they  silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  the 
males  begin  to  strut  fir  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admira- 
tion of  their  mates.  If  the  call  be  given  from  the  ground, 
the  males  in  the  vicinity  fly  towards  the  individual,  and, 
whether  they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their 
tails,  throw  the  head  backwards,  distend  the  comb  and 
wattles,  strut  pompously,  and  rustle  thair  wings  and  body- 
feathers,  at  the  same  moment  ejecting  a puff  uf  air  from 
the  lungs.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt  to 
look  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strutting  and 
puffing,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their 
gait  will  admit  During  this  ceremonious  approach,  the 
males  often  encounter  each  other,  and  dosi>erate  battles 
CMisue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  Icrroinatcd  by  the  flight  or 
death  of  the  vanquished.’  The  u«ual  fruits  of  such  victories 
are  reaped  by  the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  females,  which  roost  near  him,  if  not  upt^n  the  same 
free,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  their  habits  are  a1tcre<l 
with  the  view  of  saving  their  eggs,  which  (he  male  breaks  if 
he  can  gel  at  them.  They  arc  usually  from  nine  to  fifleon 
in  number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish  and  spotted  with 
brown  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The  nest  consists 
of  a few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
dry  ridge,  soroetitnea  in  the  fallen  top  of  a dead  leafy  tree, 
under  a thicket  of  sbumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a log. 

Mr.  Audubon  gives  a graphic  picture  of  the  parental  care 
of  the  female;  and  to  his  interesting  work  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  (his  and  other  accounts  uf  the  habits  of  these 
birds,  ami  the  enemies  with  which  they  have  to  cope.  Bar- 
tram  also  has  some  curious  anecdotes  on  this  port  of  the 
subject. 

This  is  the  Melea^rit  occidentatiso^  Dartram  ; Mrleagris 
fera  of  Vicillot ; Onllf)  d'hidia^  Gallinaccio  (male).  Gallina 
d' India  (female), of  the  Italians;  Coq  d'Inde  and  Ilindon, 
Dinde  (female),  of  the  French;  Jndtaninche  Uahn  of  the 
Germans;  Wild  Turkey  and  Domestic  Turkey  of  the 
Britiih  and  Anglo-Americans. 

Geo^aphicai  Distribution. — Tire  range  of  the  wild 
turkey  anpiean*  to  extend  from  the  north-western  territory 
of  (he  United  Slates  to  (he  Isthmus  of  Darien : the  birds 
which  have  been  taken  for  it  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
were  probably Curassows  [CuACtn*] ; and  llic  imprubability 
of  Its  extension  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains,  or  even  so 
far,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  absence  of  notice  of  it  by  the 
travellers  in  those  parta,  but  from  more  positive  evidence. 
The  Prince  of  Musignano  relates  that  when  the  Mandan 
Indians  visited  the  city  of  Washington,  not  many  years 
ago,  they  looked  upon  ihc  turkev  as  a great  curiosity,  and 
prepared  the  skin  of  one  to  carry  home  for  exhibition.  The 
wooded  tracts  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Tcncssee,  and  Ala- 
bama. and  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  stales  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  Illinois  form  the  great  nursery  of  this 
species ; but  their  domain  is  daily  shrinking  before  the  acti- , 


vity  of  the  settler ; and  many  years  will  not  elapse  before 
the  turkey  will  ccaso  to  exist  as  a wild  species.  It  however 
still  occurs,  though  probably  in  no  great  numbers,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  fur  instance,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia.  Fortunate  it  is  that  the  race  has 
been  secure<l  to  man  in  a state  of  domestication. 

Bolon  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  bird  to  be 
the  Metea^ris  of  thcanlients;  and  this  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, neeause  he  appears  to  have  been  a good  sdiular, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  passages  in  which  the  hldeogris  is 
mentioned  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  a turkey.  Al- 
drovandua,  Gesner,  and  others  followed  in  tho  wake  of 
Bclon.  Linmeus,  though  he  retains  the  name  Meleagris, 
well  knew  that  the  turkey  was  a native  of  tho  new  world, 
for  he  places  its  ‘habitat’ ‘in  America  Scplcntrionuli he 
also  knew  that  it  was  the  parent  stock  ot*  tho  domesticated 
turkey;  for  ho  gives  short  but  very  good  directions  for  the 
care  of  the  young,  and  mentions  their  favourile  food : 

‘ Piilli  dclectantur  Allio,  Urtica;  a fame  ct  pluvia  cavendi.’ 
In  well-rcguIatLM)  poultry-yards,  curd,  chopped  onions  (the 
green  part),  and  boilcil  nettles  are  among  the  best  kinds  of 
food  now  in  use  for  turkey  chicks,  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends upon  regular  feeding  and  protection  from  rain.  Bar- 
rington (1781)  is  tho  last  writer  of  anynoto  who  supported 
the  theory  that  the  turkey  was  the  Meleagris  of  the  an- 
tients:  it  is  however  but  right  to  remark  (hat,  when  lie 
wrote,  the  existence  of  the  large  flocks  in  a wild  state  in 
North  America  was  not  generally  known,  though  many  of 
the  older  writer*  (Law.son  and  olliers,  for  instance)  mention 
them.  Pennant  in  a masterly  manner  overthrows  that 
thei>ry,  upon  which  we  shall  not  longer  detain  the  render, 
the  question  being  now  considered  as  settled.* 

The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  turkey  In  Europe 
is  more  doubtful.  Tho  French  writers  attribute  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  Jesuits  somewhat  hastily,  for  there  is  evidence  that 
turkeys  were  known  in  Europe  about  1530,  if  not  before  that 
year;  whereas  it  was  not  before  1534  that  Ignatius  Loyola, 
being  at  Paris,  entered  into  a solemn  compact  with  six  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-students  to  promote  liis  great  ohjcct,  the 
foundation  of  that  religious  order.  [JEsriT*.)  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  bring  this  bird 
to  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  civilised 
world ; but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Cabot,  or  some  of  the  subsequent  expeditions. 

In  a domesticated  state  the  plumage  varies  as  much  or 
more  than  it  docs  in  the  common  pouUiy.  \Vhilc  is  far 
from  uncommon  ; buff  is  more  rare.  But  the  must  curious 
variety  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  Tcmminck,  which  wa$  in 
Madame  Backer’s  aviary  at  the  Hague.  This  bird  had  a 
topknot  springing  from  the  crow  n of  the  head ; and  a (lock 
of  a pale  reddish  tint,  with  an  ample  crest  of  pure  while, 
were  reared  by  the  same  lady. 

The  royal  forests  of  this  country  would  afford  ample 
shelter  to  these  fine  birds,  and  there,  with  little  trouble,  they 
might  be  kept  in  a state  of  nature.  Tiicy  would  soon  return 
to  their  wild  habits,  even  if  it  should  be  thought  too  much 
trouble  to  import  some  of  tlic  (rue  wild  breed  ; and  a noble 
addition  thev  would  make  to  the  game  in  such  royal  pre- 
serves as  Winds^^r  and  tlie  New  Forest.  Formerly  many 
were  thus  kept  in  Riebinond  Park,  and  Windsor  Forest  was 
much  frequented  by  them. 

Meleagris  ocellaSa. — Cuvier  firs!  described  this  beautiful 
bird  from  the  specimen  formerly  in  Mr.  Bullock’s  museum, 
and  now  in  that  of  Paris,  fur  which  it  was  bought  at  tlic 
'breaking  up  of  Mr.  Bullock’s  collection,  and  lust  to  this 
country. 

llie  crew  of  a ves.sci  were  cutting  wood  in  (ho  Bay  of 
Honduras,  when  they  saw  three  indivi<!uals,  and  captured 
one  alive,  which  was  sent  to  Sir  H.  ilslford,  and  met  with 
an  accident  after  its  arrival  in  the  Thames,  and  before  it 
reached  Sir  Henry,  which  caused  its  death.  Sir  Henry 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who  then  exhibited  his  museum 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the 
most  disringuisbofl  ornaments. 

Description. — Size  nearly  that  of  the  common  Turkey  ; 
but  the  tail  is  not  s«>  much  developed,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  bird  ran  spread  it  or  not:  the  probability  is 
that  it  can.  Bill  of  the  same  form  with  that  of  the  corn- 

* M.Tfmmtack.io  th«4Ui  farter  hi* ' M«novt*  ju<t  tinb110»«HinS4ay,q.te*e« 
M- Caalnuite,  who  (Utr-n  that  thr  iuliahitaiUa  of  aiul  T>()maiU  UcoUre 
tlutwlM  (nrk<*}(  have  bifu  kilM  in  (hote  rntiatriek  M. 'I'rtnninrk  justly 
t1>esi>  »«  yerr  dnnbtfiil:  but  ■UowinZ  them  to  b«  true, 

(here  wo-Sd  be  uothioc  to  prove  that  tl»r  binU  ulitirW  to  had  not  ow*V’eil  Uvm 
Uie  dotniowD  uf  mu  aud  Lecom*  wild. 
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irton  turkey,  having  a caruncle  at  iU  base,  apparently  capa- 
ble of  ulongaiion  ami  contraction  liko  that  of  the  common 
sort.  Head  and  two'thirds  of  iho  neck  naked,  and,  appa- 
rently. livid,  but  without  tteshy  tubercles  on  the  lower  part. 
There  are  five  or  six  above  each  eye.  five  upon  the  centre 
of  the  crown,  and  six  or  seven  in  a line  one  above  the  other 
at  nearly  equal  distances  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  No 
trace  of  a tuft  on  the  breast  could  be  perceived ; but  the 
plumage  was  rather  damaged.  Feathers  rounded  at  the 
ends ; those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
back,  scapulars,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  bronze- 
green.  with  two  terminal  bands,  the  first  black,  and  the 
last,  or  that  next  to  the  tip,  of  a golden  bronze  hue.  The 
tints  on  the  other  parts  of  the  back  are  the  same,  but  near 
the  tail-coverts  they  are  more  vivid,  the  bronze  becoming 
of  a rich  blue  or  emerald  green,  according  to  the  incidence 
of  the  light,  whilst  the  outer  band  becomes  broader  and 
more  golden.  Ked  mingles  with  the  tints  on  the  rump, 
where  the  plumage  almost  assumes  the  brilliant  character 
oftliatof  some  Humming-birds,  and  tlie  bright  bonier  is 
separated  from  the  blue  by  a band  of  velvety  black.  The 
bidden  part  of  each  feather  is  grey,  mottled  with  black; 
and  indeed  upon  the  tail  and  upper  coverts  this  grey  is 
shown,  forming  bars,  one  of  which,  immediately  succeeding 
the  blue  band,  surrounds  it,  and  gives  each  feather  an 
ocellated  appearance.  The  tail-coverts  and  lower  feathers 
of  the  rump  are  so  disposed  that  there  are  four  rows  with 
these  ocellated  tips.  The  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers 
only,  is  rounded.  Lower  parts  of  the  body  banded  with 
bronze,  black  and  green,  but  wanting  the  lustre  of  tho  upper 
pans.  Quills  and  bustard  wing  Qack,  edged  obliquely 
with  white,  which  occupies  the  external  margin  of  the  first 
almost  entirely.  Outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  pure  while, 
not  showing  the  bands  in  the  centre  when  the  wings  arc 
closed;  the  uppermost  blotched  in  the  centre  with  black 
shot  with  green,  which  as  the  feathers  shorten  extends 
more  over  their  surface,  so  as  to  leave  only  a white  edge. 
Greater  coverts  chesnut.  Feet  and  legs  lake-red.  (Cuvier; 
Temminck.) 


H»l«agT»  owAaU. 

PolyplcctroD.  (Temm.) 

Genenc  Character.— Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
compressed,  the  base  covered  with  feathers,  convex  above, 
where  it  is  rather  thick ; orbits  and  part  of  tho  cheeks 
naked;  noelrih  lateral,  placeil  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bill,  and  half  closed  by  a membrane.  Two  epurs  on  the 
^eet ; tarii  long  and  slender,  the  hind  too  not  touching  the 
grounil.  Tail  feathers  long  and  rounded,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
longest 

Tliis  beautiful  form  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a genus  by 
M.  TemtOinck.  who  established  it  upon  the  bird  which  was 
natiieu  Htvo  Thibetanut  by  Brisson,  The  Chineee  Peacock 
Pheasant  by  Edwanls,  Pavo  biculcaraius  by  Linnceus,  and 
VEperronier  by  Buffon.  Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Pea- 
cock properly  so  called,  but  other  species  have  been  since 
P.C,No.lObl. 


discovered,  which,  throwing  further  light  upon  tho  modifi- 
cations of  form,  well  justify  its  genuino  separation.  It  is 
the  Dipleciron  of  VieiUot. 

Examples.  — Polyplectron  Kmphanuui ; Polyplectron 
Ckinouis ; Polyplectron  Chalcnrum, 

Pulyplectron  Eotjiftantm. 

Description.— I..cngth  about  19  inches.  Forehead 
and  crown  ornaniemed  with  a cit'st  of  king,  narrow,  louse 
feathers,  which,  together  with  tho  plumage  of  the  iicrk  and 
breast,  are  rich  blui»h  black  wall  metallic  rellections. 
Above  the  eyes  a large  pure  white  shining  stripe,  and  a 
patch  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  ear-feathers.  Bark  and 
rump  brown,  with  irregular  puler  waved  bands.  Belly  and 
vent  deep  black.  Wing  coverts  and  sccondarie.-t  brilliant 
blue,  each  feather  lipped  with  velvety  black.  Tad  rather 
long,  much  rounded,  brown,  thickly  spotted  with  ochruccous 
while,  bud  distinguished  ^ large  ocellated  oval  spots  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green.  Towards  the  end  of  each  feather 
there  is  a blackish  bar.  This  beautiful  and  ample  tail  is 
supposed  not  to  be  erectile,  but  to  be  capable  of  ver}'  wide 
expansion.  This  is  the  Eperonnier  d of  M.  Tctn- 

minck;  the  Crested  Polyplectron. 

Z.oca/i/y.—  Suada  ana  the  Molucca  Isles  probably. 


Polypleelron  Tibetamim. 

D^ription.— 3/o/e  .♦  Length  about  2*2  inches.  No  crest, 
but  the  small  greyish-brown  plumes  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  turned  forwards,  and  appear  as  if  rufUod.  Head, 
nock,  breast,  and  belly  brown,  with  transverse  waved  bands 
of  blackish  brown.  Throat  whitish.  Back,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  clear  brown,  spotted  and  waved  transversely 
with  greyish  while.  Quills  brown,  marked  with  greyish ; 
wings,  generally,  yellowish  jp^y  sprinkled  with  small  black- 
ish-brown bands,  each  feaiiior  having  at  its  extremity  a 
large  round  ocellated  brilliant  blue  spot  shot  with  purple 
and  opaline  hues,  A circle  of  deep  black,  which  is.  in  its 
turn,  set  in  a ring  of  yellowish  white,  surrounds  each  of 
these  iridescent  spots.  Tail-feathers  dull  brown,  sprinkled 
with  small  ochraceous  spots.  Upon  each  of  the  twenty- 
two  true  tail-feathers,  at  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  tiie 
tip,  as  well  as  on  those  of  what  has  been  called  the  upper 
range  at  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  two  oval  spots  with 
purple  and  blue  refiections  with  double  circles  of  black  and 
white  like  those  of  tho  wing,  but  hardly  so  brilliant,  arc  se- 
parated by  the  shaft  only. 

/-Voto/c.— Differing  fmm  the  male  in  having  the  ocellated 
spots  less  brilliant,  a shorter  tail,  and  no  spurs. 

Young. — ^umage  earthy  grey,  with  large  brown  spots 
and  bands.  At  the  first  moult  the  plumage  becomes  more 
irregular,  the  spaces  upon  tho  wings  ana  tail  where  the 
spots  are  to  appear  become  visible,  but  they  are  williout 
lustre,  and  the  pale  circle  is  not  present.  At  the  third 
moult  the  plumage  acquires  its  full  brilliancy.  (Temminck, 
&c.) 

This  is  the  Paro  TibeUmus  of  Brisson  and  Gmelin,  the 
Chinqnis  of  Buffon,  the  Thibet  Peacock  of  Latham,  the 
Peacock  Pheasant  of  Edwards,  and  the  Eperrunier  Chin- 
quiz,  Polyplectron  Chin<(uis  of  Temminck. 

Yob*  3wVIL^2  X 
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£oco/t7y.>-Supposcd  to  bn  the  mountain-cluun  wliich  so 
parutvs  llindiiklait  from  Thibet 


velv  Lover  part  of  ilio  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  red- 
dish brown,  each  feather  sperkled  wiiii  dull  yellow  and 
black.  Upper  part  of  the  back  and  lebser  wiug-cuveris 
covered  with  large  black  spot'*,  bcparutcd  by  a iiarrowochra- 
ccuus  lino;  upner  (ail  c-o%erlb  clear  uchniceous  yellow,  with 
brown  spots;  the  longest  paler,  with  spots  thicker  than  un 
the  back,  and  re<ldi»h  brown  in  the  centre.  Tail  deep 
cbesnul  sprinkled  with  while  spots,  which  are  encircled  by 
a black  ring.  The  wings,  the  secumiuries  of  which  aiu 
three  times  as  long  as  iliu  priuiary  quills,  are  painted  and 
ocellated  in  n manner  that  dedcs  description.  A very  fuint 
idea  of  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  secondaries  may  bo  de- 
rived from  the  uccoropunying  cut 


Ill  (he  Ihlt/plrrtrnn  Chalrurum  the  plumage  is  coronara- 
lively  sombre.  The  ocellated  spots  on  (bo  wings  ana  tail 
are  absent,  and  (lie  latter,  instead  of  being  rounded,  has  a 
more  elongated  phcusaiU-like  form,  approaching  to  that  of 
Arffii*. 

The  Iieauliful  birds  almrc  briefly  noticed,  and  inbabiting 
the  Indian  Islands  or  China,  are  described  being  almost 
as  hardy  as  the  peacock,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
might  be  domesticated  in  (his  country.  The  Thibetian 
Pn/tjf'lrctron  is  procured  for  the  aviaries  of  iho  wealthy 
Chinese,  and  M.  Tcmminck's  drawing  was  taken  from  a 
bird  that  had  lived  for  Qvo  or  six  years  in  an  aviary  at  the 
Hague. 

Mr.  Gray  f/Z/uifrafione  of  huban  has  figured 

two  other  species,  Puitj}  Irrtrun  Ilardicirktt,  nearly  allied  to 
P.  birulcarutum  and  P.  liimitum,  which  appears  to  Sir  W. 
Jardinc  to  be  the  young  of  some  other  species;  there  are, 
he  obKcrves  no  spurs  on  the  tarsi.  Mr.  Gray's  figures 
were  taken  from  General  Hardwicke's  drawings  by  native 
■rlista. 

Argus.  (Temra.) 

Generie  Character.— Bill  compressed,  straight  except  at 
the  extremity,  where  it  is  cuned,  vaulted,  and  naked  at  its  . 
base ; nnatrilt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible,  ; 
lialf  closed ; head,  chocks,  and  neck  naked.  Tnrfi  long,  ' 
slender,  spurloss.  Two  middle  /uif-fcathers  longest,  *ec*M- 
dnry  quilU  much  more  developed  than  the  primaries. 

i^<imp/e.«~-The  only  species  known  is  Argws  giganteus. 


IlebdoC  Atens, 

Deseriptirm.— Adult  Male:  In  bulk  not  cxcee<ling  an 
ordinary  fowl,  but  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  two  long  tail-feathers  five  feel  three  inches, 
of  wiiicb' length  lho#e  feathers  form  three  feel  eight  inches. 
Throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  naked  or  nearly 
so.  Utcre  being  only  a few  black  hairs  dis{>erscd  over  them. 
Ifeatbers  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  short  and  vel- 


&«euftlary  quit,  of  Argus  gigautnu. 

Young  Males. — Uniform  dull  brown,  spotted  and  irregu- 
larly blotched  with  reddish  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  No 
appearance  of  the  ocellated  snots  aAer  the  first  moult  and 
before  the  second.  The  shafts  of  the  wing-feathers  are 
black,  the  Quills  dull  brown,  clouded  with  a line  on  the 
inner  webs,  but  tlie  outer  show  black  undulated  bands  on  a 
brownish  yellow*  ground,  and  the  parts  where  the  ocellated 
snots  are  to  come  are  marked  with  black  crescents  sur- 
rounded wit'll  cnesnut.  After  Iho  second  moult  all  the 
I Colours  arc  more  regularly  disinbuteil.  After  the  third 
I their  definitiun  is  still  mure  exact,  but  the  showy  spots  are 
^ small,  irregular  in  form,  and  leas  nutuerous  than  in  full- 
grown  birds.  Aher  the  fourth  moult  the  colours  acquire 
^eir  beautiful  and  elegant  harmony,  and  the  roarkitiga  and 
spots  their  full  size  and  complete  regularitv. 

/’cwo/ef.— Head  and  fore- part  of  the  neck  naked  ; the  top 
of  the  head  U covered  with  a thick  short  down,  which 
stretches  downwards  upon  the  neck,  where  it  becomes  gra- 
dually longer,  and  assumes  the  form  of  feathers.  These 
parts  arc  brownish  grey.  Lower  portion  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  back,  chesnut-rcd ; lower  part  of 
bock,  rump,  lesser  wing  cuverta,  and  tail-coverts  iiave  nu- 
merous black  bands  un  a yellowiah-brown  ground.  Some 
of  these  hands  are  large,  and  others  narrow  and  xigzaggeil. 
No  long  feathers  in  the  t.ail,  which  folds  together,  forming 
an  angle  like  that  of  a common  hen,  and  is  brownish  dies- 
nut  variegated  with  siiots  and  black  bands.  Tho  second- 
aries, which  in  the  male  are  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length, 
ore  in  the  female  only  thirteen  inches,  narrow,  and,  with  tho 
ocellated  spots  much  levs  conspicuous,  blackish-brown,  with 
small  and  irregular  bands  ofochraceous  yellow. 

This  is  the  Beautiful  Chinese  Pheasant  described  in 
* Phil.  Trans.,’  vol.  5o,  p.  68  ; L Argus  ou  Luen  of  Buflbn  ; 
Argus  Pheasant,  Phasianus  Argus  of  Latham : L’ Argus, 
Argus  giganleut  of  Temmmck. 

M.  Temmiiick,  from  whom  the  above  descriptions  arc 
taken,  only  obtained  two  females  with  thirty  males.  This 
was  most  probably  owing  to  the  males  being  the  great  object 
of  the  hunters  from  their  magnificent  plumage. 

Habits.— The  unwieldy  size  of  the  secondaries  forms  an 
impediment  to  tho  bird  in  its  progress  through  the  air,  but  they 
assist  its  |>are  when  running,  which  it  does  swifUy  with  their 
Bill.  Its  flight,  when  it  does  rise  on  the  wing,  is  heavy  and 
short.  When  the  bird  is  at  rest  or  unoxcito<l,  the  beauty- 
spots  on  the  secondaries  arc  hanlly  visible;  but  when  show- 
ing himself  off  in  the  presence  of  his  females,  tlie  wmgs  of 
the  Argus  are  expanded,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground  to 
display  their  beauties ; aud  at  this  time  ^e  tail  is  compare- 
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tiveljr  spread,  and  is  raised  erect ; when  at  rest  it  Is  carried 
in  a line  with  the  body,  and  with  the  two  long  feathers 
folded  together.  The  rest  of  its  habiusarc  not  known,  but 
it  is  said  not  to  thrive  well  in  CDiiflnement. 

LocalUy.—  Sumatra,  and  probably  other  Indian  Islands,  but 

Erincirally  of  Malacca.  No  proof  appears  of  its  having  been 
rouglit  from  China  and  Chinese  Tariary,  although  oruitho> 
logical  writers  name  those  countries  as  the  places  of  its 
habitation  : the  feathers  and  drawing  of  the  bird  described 
in  * Phil.  Trans.*  hv  G.  Edward.s  were  sent  from  Canton  to 
Pr.  Fothcrgill,  and  are  stated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the 
most  northern  provinces  of  China. 


Lopbopbont  lnp»}mm»,  nala  amI  feraale , upper  Ckutc.  male.  (GwiikL^ 

Habitt,  /borf,  — The  principal  food  of  this  species  con- 

sists of  bulbous  roots,  for  scooping  out  which  its  bill  is  well 
adapted.  Nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known  of  the  rest  of 
its  habits. 

Locality.— mountain-rangesof  Nepaul  and  Himalaya. 
This  is  the  Lophof^trut  r^/ulgeru  ofTomminck;  Impcyan 
l^tcasant,  I%ti*ianuM  Imicyanua  of  loitham. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  noble  bird  would  bear  (he 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  or  (hat  it  might  be  made  a splen- 
did addition  to  our  game  prc&en  os. 

Numida.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character,— Bill  short,  strong,  vaulted,  stout, 
furnished  with  a warty  mcinbiane  at  the  base;  from  the 
lower  maiidiblo  hang  two  caruiuulated  w'atiles;  head 


Head  of  Lopbupberu*  Impofsaui  ma.e. 

Detertption. — Male  : ^Yo  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
oird  itself,  or  to  the  excellent  figure  in  Mr.  Gould’s  Century 
rtf  Birdt  from  the  lUmatnya  Mnuntaim^  for  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  tints;  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  .plumage  is  dazzling  with  changing  hues  of 
green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  bronze.  The  bird  looks 


as  if  it  were  principally  clolhcrl  in  a scale-armour  of  iridc«* 
cent  metal;  but  the  plumage  is  s<if1t  ami  vclvctv  to  the 
touch.  The  crest  on  (lie  head  consists  of  nukcd-shafied 
feallicrs,  with  an  oval  or  battlcilore  tip  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  ond  of  a metalltc  green.  Thu 
centre  of  the  buck  U pure  white.  The  tail  is  rounded  and 
bright  clicsiuit.  Size  of  a hen  turkey. 

Female — Much  smaller.  Her  pliin>a"o  is  altogoiher 
sombre,  and  without  a (race  of  iho  splendour  which  slitm-s 
forth  in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  a little 
lengthened  behind,  but  not  in  any  degree  like  the  crest  of 
the  male.  Fore  part  of  tlie  neck  puru  white:  re?i  of  tliu 
pimnago  rcddish-biowti  variegated  and  mottled  wiih  spots 
and  bars,  except  a little  while  at  the  cxtruinii)  of  ihu  tail- 
coverts  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Young  .1/u/e.— Much  like  the  female. 


Arfqf  gitsaieiu:  fliU-frOvii  m4l«. 

I/)phophorus.  (Teimn.  Monaulus,  Vieill.) 

Generic  Chnraeler.—Bill  strong,  long,  very  much  curved, 
aide  at  its  base,  rather  thick,  convex  abme,  the  upper  man- 
dible longer  than  the  lower,  and  overlapping  it,  large 
and  trenchant  at  its  extremity;  nostrile  half  closed  by  a 
membrane  covered  with  small  siMtiered  plumes.  Tarstu 
furnished  wiihalongaml  sharp  spur ; hind  toe  elevated  and 
not  touching  the  ground  except  at  its  end.  Tail  feathers 
fourteen,  straight  and  rounded.  Fourth  and  fifth  quilU 

loimest. 

Example,  Lopkophonts  fmpeyanut. 
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ntiked  nr  feathered;  forehead  Aurroounlcd  villi  a bony 
oa«{tic  or  featliereil  crcal : nostrilt  pierced  in  the  cere,  and 
divided  by  a cai  iilai'c.  Tut/ short.  Fuurdi  ^ut// longest. 

Tliebiids  known  to  the  untients  under  the  name  of  .Ve> 
leagrides*  and  (inllinfe  S’umidicfp  belonged  to  this  ^cnu^. 
They  are  all  naiivc!<  of  Africa,  livin"  ptineipally  on  berries, 
amiill  slues.  &c.  Wo  select  as  examples  iVumidu  Melea- 
gris  ami  Sumida  crintatt. 

Sumida  Hleletisria. — Thift,  the  GalUna  di  Sumidia  of 
the  Iialians,  I\MUe  d9  la  Uuinh  and  Ptintade  ^Mea::r^de 
of  the  French,  Ptnfadoof  the  Spanish.  Perl  //uAn  of  the 
Germans,  and  Prarl  Hen,  Gutnea  Hen.  and  common 
Guinea  tou:i  of  the  British,  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. 


Uc«(l  of  NamUls  Mi'kasris. 

The  bird  has  Ixjen  spread  very  widely,  and  few  ponltrv 
yards  aro  without  it.  In  Jamaica,  where  they  du  much 
Tnisrhiffto  some  of  the  crops,  they  have  resumed  their  wild 
IiahilH,  ami  are  shot  like  other  game. 

Numida  critlaia. — Detcription  : !.««  than  the  common 
Guinea  fowl.  Head  and  neck  bare,  of  a dull  or  leaden 
blue  shading  into  re<l  on  the  head,  which  is  ornmnented 
With  a crest  of  loose  hair-like  fealhcrs  of  a bluisb-ldack,  in- 
stead of  the  hard  casque  of  the  common  species.  This  crest 
advances  forward  os  far  as  the  nostrils,  but  the  feathers 
mostly  turn  backwards.  General  plumage  bluish-black 
spnited  w'ilh  grey ; there  arc  from  four  to  six  spots  on  each 
feather.  (Jiiills  pale  yellowish  brown  ; edges  of  the  second- 
aries pure  while,  showing  well  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
tile  dark  colouring. 

This  is  the  Peintade  d Crete  and  Peintade  huppe  of  the 
French,  and  Crested  Pintada  of  Latham.  It  U the  genus 
Guttera  of  Wagler. 

Locality. — Africa,  Great  Naraaqua  country. 


NuniilartuUU. 


Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  SpoHed-ttinged  Pin- 
tado is  a distinct  species,  which  he  names  Humida  maculi- 
penniM. 

PAWN. 

PAWNBROKERS.  All  persons  who  receive  goods  by 
way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
thereon  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 

• HniMin  rrlsini  tbr  •otient  nf  wI]<u>od  Sir  thl«  sn,n«.  «hkh  in  }>ii 

•nirffi  u Hriengrfi;  lait  i|i«  nurd  ia  ao  uaivmnily  utctl  hjr  o.uithnli<i«ta  aa 
w irriM-h'-  nam«  for  ihe  Turkaya,  that  U woQld  bv  proiluctoa  oroourucum  lo 
fPv>*  U to  the  Uuiuea-towla. 


annum,  are  pawnbrokers.  The  cliaracter  of  tbe  individual 
to  whom  the  money  is  lout  is  scorcely  a subject  of  considera- 
tion with  Ihc  lender  ; be  may  be  salisdcd,  if  he  beheve  that 
the  articles  pledged  are  uot  stolen  or  come  by  in  an  un- 
lawful manner. 

Pawning  differs  from  other  ways  of  lending  and  borrow- 
ing iiijney  in  this : in  (tawning,  the  goods  of  the  borrower  are 
delivered  to  the  lender  as  a security.  [Pleous  ] Wben  the 
lender  haxconndeiieein  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the  bor- 
rower. he  is  often  satisfled  with  a written  engagement  from 
the  borrower,  and  if  it  should  be  required,  with  ihe  additional 
engagement  of  some  other  person.  When  further  security 
is  required  by  Uio  lender,  it  may  be  land,  or  shares  in  a 
ship,  or  it  may  bo  something  which  is  not  in  its  nature 
capable  of  immediate  tradition,  as  the  future  benvflt  (o 
accrue  from  a policy  of  insurance;  but  all  these  kinds  of 
security  aro  different  from  that  given  io  pawning,  and  aro 
treated  under  the  articles  Mortgaoe  and  Ships. 

The  business  of  lending  money  on  pledges  is  in  many 
countries  carried  on  under  the  immcriiate  control  of  the 
government  as  a branch  of  the  public  administration ; and 
where  only  private  individuals  engage  in  it,  as  in  this 
country,  it  is  placed  under  regulations.  Thus  in  China, 
where  pawnbrokers  are  very  numerous,  Mr.  Davis  says 
(Chinese,  vol.  ti.,  p.  43k).  * they  are  under  strict  regulations, 
and  any  one  acting  without  a licence  is  liable  to  severe 
punishment.  The  usual  period  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  the  pawned  goods  is  three  years.  The  highest  legal  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits  is  three  per  cent,  per  month ; hut  ia 
the  winter  months  the  money  advanceil  on  wearing  auparcl 
may  not  exceed  two  |ier  cent.,  on  the  alleged  gruuna  that 
poor  persons  may  be  able  the  more  osuiily  to  rerleem.' 

The  1 2 Anne,  slat.  2,  r.  ] 6,  fixes  tho  legal  rate  of  interest 
at  5 per  cent,  per  annum;  but  tho  interest  which  pawn- 
brokers arc  allowed  to  charge  is  regulated  by  a special 
statute,  the  39  and  40  George  111.,  e.  99,  passed  28th 
of  July,  IkOO.  This  Act  fixes  the  rales  of  intciest  allowed 
on  goofls  or  chattels  placed  in  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers 
according  lo  the  following  scale: — 

For  every  pledge  upon  which  there  shall  have  been  lent 
any  sum  not  exceeding  2a.  6d.,  the  sum  of  \d.,  for  any  time 
during  which  the  said  pledge  shall  remain  in  pawn  not  ex- 
ceeding one  calendar  month,  and  the  same  for  every  calendar 
month  afterwards,  including  the  current  month  in  which 
such  pledge  shall  be  redeemed,  although  such  month  shall 
not  be  expired.  If  there  shall  have  been  lent  the  sum  of  is., 
one  |>cniiy:  7s.  €</.,  one  penny  hairpenny;  lOr.,  two-pence; 
12r.  6d.,  two-pence  halfpenny  ; 15r.,  three  pence;  Ms.  6</., 
three-penro  halfpenny;  20r.,  four-pence;  and  so  on  pp>- 
gressively  ami  in  proportion  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings;  but  if  exceeding  4Mr.  and  not  exceeding  42t., 
eight-pence ; if  cxcj.'eding  42«.,  and  not  exceeding  lo/!,  after 
the  rale  of  three-pence  for  every  20«.,  by  the  calendar 
niunlh.  including  the  current  month,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tiuii  fur  any  fractional  sum.  Parties  may  redeem  goods 
within  seven  days  after  tho  expiration  of  tho  first  calendar 
month  without  pa)ing  interest  for  the  extra  seven  days;  or 
wiihin  fourteen  days  on  paying  for  one  month  and  a half; 
after  which  time  interest  is  charged  for  two  calendar  months. 

P.'iwnbrokers  are  required  by  the  Act  to  keep  books  in 
which  all  goods  taken  in  pledge  must  be  cntcfM  and  de- 
scribed, the  sum  advanced  upon  them,  and  the  namo  and 
abo:lo  of  tho  pledger,  and  whether  he  is  a housekeeper  or  a 
lodger.  Tliuy  make  out  at  the  t;roo  two  memoranda  of) 
these  particulars,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  pledgor. 
This  duplicate  is  given  gratis  in  all  cases  where  the  sum 
advnncea  is  under  5r.;  when  it  is  5#.  and  under  lUr.,  one 
half{)0tiny  is  charged;  I Os.  and  under  20r.,  one  penny;  1/. 
and  under  S/.,  twopence;  5/. and  upwards,  fourpence.  Ar- 
ticles pledged  for  sums  above  is.  must  bo  entered  in  the 
pawnbroker’s  books  wiihin  four  hours;  and  those  on  which 
I Or.  or  upwards  have  been  advaoeed  must  be  entered  in  a 
separate  Wok  and  numbered,  (he  first  ontiy  in  each  month 
commencing  No.  I.  Tlio  number  and  description  of  tho 
pledge  in  tlie  books  and  on  the  duplicate  corre^ond  with 
each  other.  Articles  cannot  bo  taken  out  of  pawn  without 
the  production  of  tho  duplicate,  the  bolder  of  which  is 
assumed  to  bo  the  owner.  If  a duplicate  should  be  lost  or 
stolen,  tho  pawnbroker  is  requireo  to  give  a copy  of  it  to 
the  party  representing  himself  os  tho  owner  of  the  articles 
pledged,  with  a blank  form  of  ufUdavil,  which  must  be 
filled  lip  with  a slalement  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  original  duplicate  was  lost*  to  the  truth  of  which  deposi- 
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tion  on  oatli  must  bo  roAdo  before  a tnngiiUnitc.  For  this  other  parts  of  England  ami  Wales,  and  nearly  70  per  cent, 
socund  duplicate  the  pawnbroker  is  untitled  to  demand  one  for  Scotland.  The  increase  in  England  is  to  a cunsiderablo 
halfpenny,  if  the  sum  advanced  doowtot  exceed  ; from  extent  chielly  in  places  where  the  business  of  a pawnbroker 
to  lOc..  one  txmny:  and  ancrwaxds  in  the  same  proper-  has  not  lulhertu  been  carried  on;  and  in  Scotland,  accord* 
tion  os  for  the  original  duplicate.  ing  to  the  ‘ Nu\e  Statistical  Account*  now  publishing,  the 

Tho  poimlly  against  unlawfully  pawniDff  goods  the  pro-  extent  of  this  innovation  is  quite  remarkable.  The  business 
perty  of  others  is  between  20«.  and  S/.,  betides  tlic  full  value  of  a pawnbroker  was  not  known  in  Olas'/nw  until  August, 
of  tho  goods  pledged ; and  in  default  of  puvraeni,  llie  on'eml*  IftOG,  when  nn  itincraiu  En^di^h  pawnbroker  cominuiiced 
ing  {>arty  may  bo  committed  for  three  inontlis*  impTivomneiit  busmess  in  a single  room,  but  ilcrampctl  at  the  end  of  six 
and  hard  labour.  Persons  forging  or  eounterfoiting  dupli-  nnmlh« ; ami  hih  place  wjls  mij  supplicil  uniil  June,  1SI3, 
cates,  or  not  being  able  to  givea  good  account  oftimru^iihcs  when  the  first  ve^'ular  utheu  ua.-i  esiablislnd  in  the  wrest  of 
on  offering  to  pawn  goods,  arc  liablo  to  inytrisoiimcni  for  Scollainl  for  receiving  goo<U  in  |mwn.  Other  individiiaU 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  munlhs.  Pawnbrokers  or  soon  ciitcri^l  hiiu  the  business ; ami  the  piuclice  of  pawn- 
other  persons  buving  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  gt>odj>,  I mg  had  bt-cume  w couimu:i,  that,  in  Ibitu,  in  a season  of 
linen,  or  apparel  entrusted  to  others  to  wash  or  tmuid,  arc  ' dihtrevs,  2U43  heads  of  f.imdici  j-awu«il  7.{g0  articles,  on 
to  forfeit  double  the  sum  advanced  and  to  restore  the  giKHU.  I which  the^'  raUed  73ttl.  «i'/.  Of  these  Im-ads  of  families 
Tho  Act  empowers  police-officers  to  search  pa«iibn>kt‘r«’  I I37.‘>  bad  novor  applu.'!  fir  «>r  rcfe.ved  rhnriiy  of  any  de- 
bouses  or  warehouses  when  suspected  to  contain  ' scription  ; 174  received  ot'cani  inal  ^.d  frutn  the  Relief  Coin- 

goods  unlawfully  pledged,  aod  goods  unlawfully  pawned'  nuuee;  and  194  wore  paupers.  Tluj  capiial  invested  in 
must  be  restored  to  the  owner  by  the  pawnbroker.  I tliis  Lo^iticss  !u  1^4t)  .ilK>ut N.ne-lcnlhs  of  tho 

All  pawned  goods  are  deemed  forfeited  at  the  end  of  one  ' articitrs  p!ed',>od  an'  mdcv-mi*')  vviibin  the  periuil.  (Dr. 
year.  If  redeemed,  the  pawnbroker  must  endorse  on  lus  i Clt-iaud's  ' l-\>rmcr  umi  iV  -ciii  biutc  of  Glasgow,'  1840.) 
duplicate  the  charge  for  interest,  and  keep  it  in  his  pusses-  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
siuii  for  one  year.  Articles  on  which  sums  have  been  ad-  pawnbrokers*  csiablishtnenls  in  iho  large  towns  of  Eng- 
vanced  of  1U«.  and  nut  oxcooding  10/..  if  not  redeemed,  I land.  In  1831  (he  number  of  males  above  ihengeuf  twenty 
must  be  sold  by  auction,  after  being  e.xposed  to  public  view  employed  in  tliuse  at  Manchester  w as  107  ; at  Liverpool,  9 1 ; 
and  at  least  two  days'  notice  haying  been  given  of  the  sale.  | Birmingham,  34  ; Bristol,  33 ; Sheffield.  31 ; but  owing  to 
The  catulugue  of  Side  must  contain  the  name  and  abode  of  Who  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  census  and  the 
tho  pawnbroker,  the  month  the  goods  were  received,  and  j kind  of  infoimation  which  it  gives  on  this  mailer,  we 
their  number  as  entered  in  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate.  ^ are  without  such  knowledge  on  this  subject  ns  it  would 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bconres.  statues,  busts,  carvings  in  i be  desirable  to  possess.  A return  of  the  amount  and  na- 
ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  iutagliot,  musical,  mathcmaiical,  tore  of  the  dealings  of  pawmbrokers  would  doubtless  ollVr 
and  philusophical  instruments,  and  china,  roust  be  sold  many  valuable  illuslratiuns  of  the  condition  and  Imhils 
separate  from  other  goods,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  of  tho  people.  Tho  only  return  of  the  kind  which  wc  have 
April,  July,  and  October  in  every  year.  On  notice  not  seen,  was  supplied  by  a large  ]vawnbroking establishment  at 
to  sell  given  in  writing,  or  in  the  |ii-cscnco  of  one  witness,  Glasgow  to  Dr.  Cleland,  wliu  read  it  at  tho  mouling  of  tho 
from  persons  having  goods  in  pletlgo.  throe  months  further  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
are  allowed  bevond  the  year  for  redemption.  An  account  1836.  The  list  comprised  the  following  articles: — 339 
of  sales  of  pledges  above  )0t.  must  be  cntercrl  in  a book  men's  coats,  333  vests,  2h6  pairs  of  trowsers,  84  pairs  of 
kept  by  the  pawnbroker,  and  if  articles  are  sold  for  moro  stockings,  1980  women's  gowns,  340  petticoats,  134  wrap- 
than  the  sum  for  which  they  were  pledged,  with  interest  pers,  143  duffles,  9U  peUsses,  240  silk  handkerchiefs,  294 
thereon,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded  shirts  and  shifts,  60  hats,  84  ^d-ticks,  108  pillows,  262 
within  three  yean  after  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers*  sale*books  pairs  of  blankets,  300  pairs  of  sheets,  162  bM-covers,  36 
are  open  to  inspection  on  payment  of  a fee  of  one  penny,  table-cloths,  48  umbrellas,  102  Bibles,  204  watches,  216 
The  penalty  on  pawnbrokers’  selling  guoda  before  the  pro*  rings  *nd  48  Waterloo  medals.  It  was  not  stated  during 
per  time,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not  making  com-  wlwt  period  Uvrse  articles  wore  received.  There  aro  in 
pensatiun  to  tlie  owner,  accoraing  to  the  award  of  a roagis-  Glasgow  above  thirty  pawnbrokers.  In  the  manufacturing 
irate,  IS  10/.  They  aro  required  to  produce  their  books  on  districts  during  the  prevalence  of  'slnkcs,’  or  in  seasons  of 
the  order  of  a magistrate  in  any  dispute  concerning  pledges,  commercial  embarrassment,  many  hundreds  of  families 
and  aro  not  to  purchase  goods  which  are  in  their  cust^y.  pawn  the  greater  part  of  their  wearing-apparel  and  house- 
The  Act  extends  te  the  executors  of  pawnbrokers.  bold  furniture.  (Paper  read  in  1837  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  of 

The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from  persons  in-  Boiion.  'On  tho  Preston  Strike  in  1836.')  The  borough- 
loxicated  or  under  twelve  years  of  age.  (By  the  ‘ Melropo-  reeve  of  Manchester  slated  on  a recent  occasion  (April,  1840) 
litun’  Police  Act  (2  & 3 Vic.,  c.  47),  a fine  of  3/.  is  inflicted  that  a clerg}man  had  shown  him  sixty-seven  pawn-tickets 
upon  pawnbrokers  taking  pledges  from  persons  under  tho  age  from  one  family,  and  be  said  there  were  thousands  in  similar 
of  sixteen.)  Pawnbrokers  aro  prohibited  from  buying  goods  circumstances  'going  inch  by  inch,’ in  consequence  of  the 
between  the  hours  of  8 a.ii.  and  7 p.m.  ; or  receiving  pledges  stagnation  of  industry.  The  practice  of  having  recourse  to 
from  Miuliaolmas'day  to  Lady-day  before  8 a.m.  or  allcr  B the  pawnbiokers  on  such  occasions  is  quite  of  a different 
P.M. ; or  for  the  other  part  of  the  year,  before  7 a.m.  or  after  character  from  the  habits  of  dependenco  into  which  many 
9 P.M..  excepting  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings  preceding  of  the  working  classes  suffer  themselves  to  fall,  and  who. 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  when  the  hour  for  closing  'on  being  paid  iheir  wages  on  the  Saturday,  are  in  tho  habit 
is  extendoci  to  11  p.m.  They  are  required  to  place  a of  laking  their  holiday  cloihesoui  of  the  handsof  ihepavvn- 
tablc  of  profits  and  charges  in  a conspicuous  part  of  their  broker  to  enable  them  to  oppear  respectably  on  the  Sabbath, 
places  of  bu*ines.s.  and  on  tlw  Monday  following  they  aro  again  pawned,  and  a 

Pawnbrokers  are  required  to  fake  out  an  annual  licence  fresh  loan  obtained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  futnilics 
ftotn  the  Stamp-Office;  and,  to  enable  them  to  take  in  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.’  (Pciition  113\, 
pledge  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  a second  licence  is  neces-  to  the  42//ff  Report  on  Public  Petitions,  Session  1839.)  It 
sary,  which  costs  3/.  135.  Those  who  carry  on  business  is  on  these  transactions  and  on  such  as  avi^e  out  of  iho  d^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  Two{H.'nny  Post  pay  13/.  a year  eiro  of  obtaining  some  momentary  gratification  that  the 
for  their  licence,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  Great  llriiain  7/.  lOr.  pawnbrokers  make  their  largo  prufils.  It  is  slated  in  one 
The  licence  expires  on  tho  3 1st  July,  and  a penally  of  30/.  of  the  Reports  on  the  Poor-l^ws  that  a loan  of 
is  incurred  if  it  is  not  renewed  leu  days  before.  No  licence  ZtL,  if  redeemed  the  same  day,  pays  annual  interest  at  the 
is  required  in  Ireland,  but  those  who  carry  on  the  business  rate  of  320U  per  cent. ; weekly,  666  per  cent, 

of  a pawnbroker  must  be  registered.  4i/.  „ 39uo  „ „ 630  „ 

From  1833  to  ibc  end  of  1838,  the  nurohor  of  pawn-  Orf.  „ 2600  „ „ 433  „ 

brokers  in  the  metropolitan  district  increased  from  368  9r/.  1733  „ „ 288  m 

to  386^;  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  from  \2d.  „ I3UU  „ „ 216  „ 

1083  to  1194;  and  in  Scotland,  from  32  to  88:  making  ^ In  the  petition  already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  (bat  oit 
a total  of  I6C6  cstnbllsbrocnt;i,  which  pay  13,419/.  fori  a capital  of  6</.  thus  employed  (in  weekly  loans)  pawn- 
thcir  licence!!,  besides  the  licence  which  many  of  them  | brukers  make  in  twelve  months  '2s.'2d.‘,  on  3e.  they  gain 
take  out  ai  dealuis  in  gold  and  silver.  Tho  iricrca!>e  in  ] lOs.  4d.;  un  lOr.  they  clear  '22s.  3l<f. ; and  on  2i)r.,  lent  in 
the  number  of  pawnbrokers  in  the  course  of  tho  above  | weekly  loons  of  sixpence,  they  mure  than  double  their 
five  years  ia  nearlv  3 per  cent,  in  London,  10  pet  cent,  for  I capital  in  twenty-seven  weeks;  and  should  the  goods 
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powncd  remain  in  their  hamls  for  the  term  of  Iwelrc  i Small  sums  are  lent  to  poor  T-trsons  of  known  respectability 
months  (which  seUlom  occurs),  Ihev  then  derive  from  | of  chararlcr  oti  their  personal  sccuniy.  This  nian  is  at- 
20  to  loo  ner  cent.  The  Fui«(  Socielio-.,’  which  arc  \ tended  with  valuable  effects  upon  the  conduct  and  character 

protrcicd  by  an  Art  of  the  Le;ri»laturc,  and  advance  small  of  the  poorer  clas'ca.^ 


gums  under  15/.  at  5 per  cent.,  are  of  no  advaiilago  to  the 
habitual  dependants  upon  the  pawnbroker. 

Tlio  ‘ l*awnbrokers’  Gaietre  ' is  a stamped  weekly  publi- 
cation containing  advertisements  of  Juilcs.  and  other  infor- 
mation of  use  to  the  trade,  amongst  whom  it  e.xclusively 
circulates. 


In  ApiKmdix  E.  ‘ Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland).’  there  Is  on  ac- 
count of  the  Aliascragh  Loan  ^ciety,  which  shows  that 
where  individuals  can  be  found  to  superintend  the  details,  the 
ruinous  plan  of  appUing  to  pawnnrokers  may  bo  partially 
obviated.  Tliis  Society  hod  borrowed  720/.,  partly  from  the 
county  Galway  trustees,  which  sum  had  been  disposcrl  among 


The  act  for  the  regulation  of  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland  is  dl'O  borrowers,  and  iw  los»  had  occurred  during  the  two  years 
the  George  III.,  c.  4l(lrihh  statute).  It  requires  pawn-  in  which  the  Society  had  been  in  operation,  chiefly  in  con- 
brokeru  to  lake  out  liceneesnnd  to  give  securities  ; appoints  j sequence  of  the  attentiun  oflhcKcv.  H.  Hunt,  the  treasurer, 
the  marshal  of  the  city  of  Dublin  corporation  regi^trnr  of  | In  the  evidence  taken  at  an  examination  by  the  Commis- 
licenccs ; directs  returns  to  be  made  to  him  monthly,  upon  sioners  of  Inquiry  in  the  county  Leitrim  (p.  93>it  was  slated 
oaih.  of  sums  lent;  and  allows  the  registrar  a fee  of  one  that  there  were  no  pawnbrokers  in  the  barony;  but  a class 
shilling  on  each  return.  The  act  n^quires  the  returns  to  be  of  men  called  usurers  are  to  be  met  within  every  direction. 


laid  before  parliament : but  this  is  not  done,  and  a petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ItiST.  com- 
plaining that  the  intatutc  was  evaded  by  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  registrar  with  the  pawnbroki'cs  not  to  re- 
quire any  returns  from  them,  upon  their  paying  him  1/. 
yeiirlv.  The  act  is  also  neglected  in  other  respects,  es- 
pecially in  the  mode  of  scUnig  unredeemed  pledges. 
The  rate  of  interest  allo«e<l  is  25  per  cent,  per  bii- 
num.  Duplicates  are  charged  one  penny  fur  sums  under 
104;  from  lOs.  to  4u«.,  twopence:  from  404.  to  lO/., 
fourpence.  It  is  the  praclire  to  charge  inletesl  f>ir  one 


nnd  they  bmd  both  borrowers  and  sureties  by  solemn 
o.'iths  to  punctual  repayment  of  the  principal,  and  of  the 
ihtereiil,  which  is  exoibilant  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  the  sum  lent.’  The  wiiue^.  who  was  a magistrate,  further 
atatoil  that  a case  had  rceonlly  como  before  Lord  Clements 
and  him<K!lf,  in  which  a man  had  bound  himself  to  pay  !2t. 
a year  in  quarterly  instalmimts  for  the  use  of  15t.  principal. 
Such  facts  show  the  exi«?<liency  of  affording  every  encou- 
rngeineultoestablishroentsconducted  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  law.  In  some  instances  in  Ireland  pawn- 
brnkers  keep  spirit-shops  under  the  same  roof  or  in  an  a<l- 


whole  momli.  ibouph  in  a great  number  of  cases  theorlMe  , join.ng  house.  The  Report  just  quoted  stales  th.at  people 
pledged  is  redwmed  in  a week.  The  ni»cration  of  this  plan  were  beginning  (o  lose  theirtxdurlance  to  wear  the  forrelled 
’ * *•  j properly  of  their  neighbours ; and  most  of  the  poor  persons 

I exa  ■ ■ 


is  shown  in  the  following  talile:— 

Ter  Wfvk. 

£.  4.  d. 

One  shilling  per  week, 
interest,  and  \d. 
for  the  duplicate,  is  0 0 Ij 

One  pound  lent  in  shil- 
lings pays  Uid  inte- 
rest. and  It.  bd.  for 
duplicates,  is  . . . 0 2 6 

One  hundreil  pounds 
lent  in  shillings  pays 
4/.  3t.  id.  interest, 
and  8/.  6t.  bd.  dupli- 
cates, is 12  10 


I.  fL 


P«  J«nr 


£. 


50  0 0 650  0 0 


Thus  the  sum  of  100/.  lent  in  shilling  loans  redeemed  at 
the  end  of  a week,  at  compound  interest  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  45,600,.  7t. 

Mr.  Barrington,  the  founder  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^i5  at  Li- 
merick, siatesli  in  a petition  to  parliament,  in  1837,  that  there 
were  70U  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland,  whose  incoinca,ai-cra^ing 
90n/.  each,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  6.10, OUU/.  per 
annum.  (Petition  59.  Ajip  to  ‘2nd  on  Pubfie  Prti- 

tiont,  ^>ttio«  1837-8.)  The  pawnbrokers  of  Ircltmd,  in  a 


'Xamirie<1  stated  that  a few  yeai-s  ago  they  were  ashamed 
to  go  to  the  pawnhrokors,  hut  this  feeling  appeared  then  to 
have  been  much  weakenctl.  Tlic  scarcity  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land occasions  many  individuals  to  have  recourse  to  nawn- 
hrokers  fur  purposes  unknown  in  England,  such  as  obt,vm- 
ing  the  means  of  purchasing  a pig  or  buying  seed. 

in  some  of  the  British  colonies  the  regulations  fur  pawn- 
brokers appear  to  be  very  imperfect,  if  not  unjust.  The 
fullowmg  table,  showing  the  sums  for  which  goods  wore 
rcdeemcMl  for  a poor  woman  at  Hobart  Town,  is  from  the 
' Austral- Asiatic  Review’  of  Nov.  12lh,  1839:— 


AitieU'c. 

Gown 

Cloak 

Keltic 

Jacket 

Gown 


AacNTit. 

3t.  U'J. 
. 4 0 
2 6 
2 0 
, 3 0 


Iul«tr»t  f*t  »e«k. 

3 weeks’  interest  t)t.  9ii, 


4 

10 


8 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Principal  14  6 


Interest 


The duplieatcs  all  contained  the  following  notice:— 'This 
duplicate  must  be  renewed  or  the  pledge  redeemed  within 
six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  the  article  will  be  /or- 


counler-peliiion,  asserted  that  the  number  of  their  body  did  //  ited.' 
not  exeeefl  440,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  ofj  The  Mont  de  Pi6l5  is  an  institution  of  Italian  origin, 
those  resident  in  Dublin.  Cork,  IJmcnek,  ond  Belfast,  their  > ^Iomt  de  Pietk.]  Leo  X.  (1513-21 ).  or,  os  some  assert, 


average  incomt?s  did  not  exceerl  400/.  per  annum.  (Petition 
.398,  App.  to  24(A  y?<7wrf  o«  Petitinn$,  Sc-Mton  1837-8.) 
Probably  the  truth  mov  be  found  between  these  conlradic- 
lory  statements.  Mr.  Bnmnglon  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  founding  tlio  Limerick  Mont  de  Pi^i/%  as  a means  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  public  charities  of  that  city.  He 
erected  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  competent 
persons  to  Paris  to  make  themselves  urquaintctl  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  Monl  de  Pi^le  in  that  capital.  A 
capital  of  4000/.  was  raised  in  debentures  bearing  interest 
at  6 per  cent. ; and  the  Limerick  csUblishmcm  was  opened 
on  the  l.lib  of  March.  1837,  under  the  control  of  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  two  city  members,  the  mayor  and 


Pupc  Paul  III.  (1534-1549)),  sanctioned  the  establishment 
of  the  first  of  these  institutions.  It  is  said  however  that  a 
Munte  di  Picta  was  founded  at  Parma  in  1448.  [Parma  ] 
One  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  156S;  Augsburg.  1591; 
Brussels,  1691;  Antwerp,  1620;  Ghent,  1623;  Paris, 
1777.  In  1661  a pmject  existed  fur  cstabli-liing  Monts 
do  Pi6t^  in  England,  and  the  fuUowing  is  the  title 
of  a pamphlet  which  w.as  printed  in  London  in  the  abovo 
year  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  which  however  was 
never  carried  into  effect: — ‘Observations  manifesting  the 
convcniency  and  cumraodity  of  Mount  Pietcyes.  or  Public 
Ranrks  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  or  Others  in  Distress  upon 
Pawns.’  It  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  a public  instiiu- 


chief  police  magistrates,  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman  ; tion  for  lending  money  on  pledges  would  answer  in  Loudon. 


Catholic  bishops.  In  the  course  of  eight  months  13,0UU/. 
had  been  lent  on  70,000  pledges  at  a rale  of  interest  amount- 
ing to  one  farthing  per  month  for  a shilling,  no  charge  heing 
made  fur  duplicates.  Six-sevenths  of  the  amount  advanced 
WRs  in  sums  under  5«.  Four  months  after  the  establishment 
was  opened,  the  value  of  articles  rofleemed  on  Saturdays 
averaged  about  1 40/.,  the  interest  on  which  amountcfl  to  3/. 
3j».  6f/.,  while  the  pawnbroker’s  charge  would  have  been  9/. 
Towardsthe  close ufthe  year  1839,  Mr.  Barrington  published 
a short  pamphlet  showing  the  further  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  ntpiial  had  been  iticreased  to  15.350..,  and  a 
clear  proflt  of  1736/.  had  been  realised  since  March,  1837. 


Many  branch  establishments  would  be  necesaarv,  and  they 
would  scarcely  1*0  *o  economically  conducted  .is  the  esiab- 
lishnients  belonging  to  private  individnnls.  To  give  such 
an  institution  a moiioiKiIy  rcsi'mbling  that  which  the  Posl- 
ofBce  possesses,  would  never  be  thought  of  in  this  country 
The  rates  of  mterest  charged  by  pawnbrokers  are  high  : but 
the  average  jiroftts  of  their  trade  ore  not  so  inordinate  as 
might  be  inferred  from  a hasty  glance  nt  the  preceding 
tables,  which  nevertheless  fullv  prove,ihat  having  rec<mr#o 
to  pawntirokers  is  an  improvident  mtide  of  raising  money. 
In  1838  a company  was  formed  in  London  called  the 
'British  Pledge  Society,’  which  proi>oscd  lending  money  at 
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oiie-hair  tlie  ralo  of  interest  ollowe'l  by  tho  39  and  40 
George  111.,  c.  99,  and  uithoiit  making  any  charge  for  du- 
plicaieii.  lliis  society  also  pledged  nsclf  to  make  good 
luises  in  ca<c  of  lire,  for  uhich  ca^tualty  pawnbrokers  are 
not  liable.  The  Hill  of  meorporation,  after  Iveiiig  read  a 
first  lime  in  the  liou^  of  Commons,  was  abandoneil. 

There  is  a Mont  de  Piei6  at  Moscow  on  a very  extensive 
scale,  the  proflts  of  which  support  a foundling  hospital. 
They  are  numerous  in  Helgium.  From  a pajHir  read  by 
Huvri^n  W.  Rawson  before  tho  London  Statistical  Society 
in  18.17,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  terms  of  the  Mont 
do  Pii'te  (if  Paris:—'  Loans  are  made  upon  the  deposit  of 
such  goods  as  can  be  nreserveil  to  the  amount  of  two-lhirda 
of  their  estimated  value;  but  on  gold  and  silver,  fourlh- 
fifihs  of  their  value  is  advanced.  The  present  rato  of  iute' 
rest  is  I ])er  cent.  ]>er  month,  or  l‘i  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Tile  Paris  establishment  has  generally  fiom  GUO.OUO  to 
fi^O.OUO  articles  in  its  possession,  and  ihe  capital  constantly 
outstanding  may  be  estimated  at  about  600,0001.  The 
expense  of  management  amounts  to  between  60  c.  and  66  c. 
oil  each  article,  and  the  profits  are  wholly  derived  from  loans 
of  5 francs  and  upwardi.  Articles  not  redeemed  within  the 
year  arc  sold,  subject  however,  as  in  England,  to  a claim  fur 
restoration  of  the  surplus,  if  made  wiiliin  three  years.’ 

Tile  statiktical  tables  published  by  the  French  minister 
of  cummerce  show  the  uperalioiis  of  tho  Mont  dc  Pit'uS  of 
Paris  and  those  of  the  large  towns  in  France  during  the 
)ear  1833;  and  the  following  brief  analysis  of  them  maybe 
useful,  if  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  extent  of  similar 
transactions  in  the  private  pawnbroking  establishmonta  in 
the  United  Kingdom:  in  the  absence  of  actual  facts,  it  at 
least  offers  points  for  consideration.  The  number  of  articles 
pledged  in  Paris  in  18-13  was  1.U64.U68;  average  sum  ud*  ; 
vancod  on  each,  14a.  1 )</.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
from  llio  low  rate  of  interest  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
an  establishment  under  Ihe  ioitiiediale  control  of  the  go- 
vernmont,  tho  Mont  de  Pielil  is  made  use  of  by  persons  of 
a higher  class  than  those  who  apply  to  pawnbrokers  in  this 
country.  Tho  number  of  articles  redeemed  was  844,861 : 
on  I 76,913  articles  the  interest  was  paid  and  the  duplicate 
renewed  ; 6U.C66  articles,  on  wliieli  the  sum  of  36.391/.  had 
been  advanced. were  foifeitQd.beiiigonc-iwcntiethiii  number, 
but  less  than  one-twentieth  in  value.  At  Metx.  in  the 
same  year,  the  forfeited  pledges  were  one  in  13;  at  Slras- 
burg,  one  in  19;  at  Lyon,  one  in  20;  at  Marsedle  they 
formed  the  smallest  pro^mrlion,  being  only  one  in  29.  In 
eleven  of  the  largest  towns  of  France,  including  the  above 
four,  761.066  articles  were  taken  in  pledge;  but  the  sum 
advanced  on  each.  Ireing  6r.  was  nut  much  more 
than  half. the  lalue  of  those  pledged  in  Paris.  The 
average  sum  varied  considerably,  l>uing  as  low'  o-s  4a.  lOr/.  at 
Strasburg.  and  as  high  as  17s.  Ic/.  at  Marseille.  In  Ilrcst, 
Nismea,  Dijon,  and  Nantes,  the  average  value  of  each  of 
the  unredeemed  articles  exceeded  the  average  value  of  each 
of  the  total  number  of  articles  pledged. 

PAX,  an  ecclesiastical  instrument  of  antient  use  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  St.  Paul,  in  several  of  his  epistles, 
commands  the  profe.ssorsof  the  Christian  religion  to  ‘salute 
each  other  with  a holy  kiss.’  That  (his  wa.s  literally  prac- 
tised in  the  first  age.«  of  tiio  chundi,  we  learn  from  the  apos- 
tulu-al  constitutions,  togetlior  with  somu  particulars  resiH.'ci- 
ing  tho  mcihod  of  iwrforming  this  eerumony.  'Let  the 
bi.shop  salute  the  church,  and  say,  Tha  pettce  of  God  be 
tcith  you  all : and  let  the  puoplo  answer.  And  wi th  thy  t^nrit. 
Then  let  the  deacon  say  to  all,  Suluie  o/ie  another  xrith  a 
holy  A;xr,  and  let  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen 
the  laymen,  and  the  women  the  women.  (Li.  viii.,  c.  11, 
apud  Ooteller,  p.  345.) 

The  custom  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peocc  before  the  com* 
rounion,  in  the  more  solemn  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  called  the  High  Mass,  is  still  kept  up  among  the 
ofliciaiing  clergy,  as  well  as  among  the  men  and  women 
of  tho  different  religious  orders.  So  also  it  appears  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  laity  during  tho  whole  of  the 
middle  ages;  while  the  men  and  women  were  separated  from 
each  other.  Hut  when  the  sexes  begun  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  less  solemn  service  calk'd  the  Lnv  Mass,  w hich 
began  to  take  place  in  tho  twelfth  or  thirtcenih  runtury,  a 
sense  of  decorum  diciatvd  (u  the  bishopn  the  use  of  an  in- 
slruinent  called  sumuiiiues  a Pax,  sometimes  Txihula  Pads, 
and  guiuetimok  Oirul-tlorium.  which  the  pi  ie.Hi  ki.'-ud  first, 
then  the  clerk,  and  lastly  the  i>eoulo  who  assisted  at  the 
lervice,  one  after  another,  instead  oi  the  former  kiss. 


Among  tlio  constitutions  of  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop 
of  York.  A.D.  125U,  an  osculatorium  wa«  one  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  ornaments,  or  rather  implements,  ordered  to 
be  provided  in  every  parish  church. 

It  was  usually  in  tho  form  of  a metallic  plate  or  tablet, 
with  a support  at  (he  back,  and  had  a reprcbeiitatioii  of  the 
crucifixion  in  front,  either  in  relief  or  engraved.  The 
magnificent  pax  of  silver,  engraved  m niello,  by  Fiiiigucrra,is 
sldl  preserved  at  Florence. 

The  general  disuse  of  this  plalo  in  modern  times  is  at- 
Iribiiled  by  J..e  Brun  (A'.r/7/>a/io«  LiUcrale,  de  la 
Meaxe,  tom.  i..  p.  595)  to  certain  jealousies  which  were 
found  to  arise  aniung  individuals,  about  priority  in  having  it 
presenlLHl  to  them. 

The  U'O  of  the  Pax  was  not  among  tho  ceremonies  which 
were  first  abrogated  at  tliu  Reformation  in  England  : on  the 
contrary,  it  was  cnrorcctl  by  llio  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
of  Edward  VI.,  ami  rendered  more  ostensible  than  it  had 
been,  as  appears  by  the  following  injunction,  published  in  the 
dcanryof  Doncaster,  in  1548: — ‘The  clerk  shall  bring  down 
thu  paxe,  and  standing  without  tho  church-door,  shall  say 
loudly  to  the  people  these  words:  “This  is  the  token  of 
joyful  peace,  which  is  between  God  and  man's  conscience,* 

&.C. 

(Du  Cange,  Glnet.,  v.  ‘Osoulaloriura,’  'Osculum  Pacis,* 

‘ Pax Milner,  'On  the  Use  of  the  Pax,*  WrrAcPo/og’.,vol. xx. 
p.  5.14 ; Burnet,  Htal.  Pe/orm^  vol.  ii.,  collect.  P.  ii.,  No.  2 1.) 

P.AXO,  (ho  smallest  of  the  Ionian  Talands,  lies  suulh- 
south'Cast  of  Corfu,  being  eight  miles  from  Ca|>o  Bianco,  the 
southernmost  point  of  that  islaniL  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  tho  nearest  point  of  (he  mainland  of  Epirus.  Paxo  is 
rocky,  and  is  chiefly  pLintcd  with  olive-trees  which  produce 
the  best  oil  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tho  island  is  destitute  of 
spring-water,  and  is  deficient  in  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
which  are  brought  in  from  Corfu  and  other  places.  lu 
surface  is  reckoned  at  26  square  miles,  and  the  population 
by  tho  Census  of  1634  was  5264  inhabitants.  Tiie  principal 
village  in  the  island,  called  Porto  Gai,  has  a good  harbour, 
and  is  (ho  residence  of  the  authorities.  Two  other  hamlets. 
Lira  and  Longon,  be  also  by  the  sea-coast.  The  small 
island  called  Aiiii-Paxo,  threo  miles  south  east  of  Paxo,  is 
about  tliree  miles  in  eircumfureiicc,  and  is  inluibited  by 
fishermen  and  a few  shepherds.  (Ncigebaur,  lijiiitche  In- 
ieln.)  [Ionian  Islands.] 

PAZ,  L.\,  a town  in  Bolivia,  situated  near  16*  50'S.  lat. 
and  69”  W.  long.  It  stands  in  a ravine  probably  more 
than  lOUn  feel  below  tho  table-land  oflhe  lake  of  f iticaca 
[Bolivia],  on  some  hills  which  are  .scattered  over  the  ravine, 
on  ihu  northern  side  of  which  rii^es  the  elevated  peak  of 
lllimnni.  The  ravine  and  town  are  intersevied  by  a river, 
the  Chuqiieano.  which  breaks  by  a narrow  gorge  through 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  nuUviaii  Andes,  and  is  one  of  the 
remotest  sources  of  the  Rio  Madeira.  The  ravine  is  en- 
closed by  high  and  steep  mountains,  and  contains  liule  level 
ground ; but  it  is  culuvaled  with  great  care  wherever  culti- 
vation is  practicable.  The  streets  of  the  (own  are  very 
irregular,  and  some  of  them  extremely  steep.  It  contains 
many  extensive  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  Spanish 
fashion;  but  the  roofs  are  not  Ilut,  and  they  are  covered 
With  tiles  on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  the  winter, 
fulls  in  this  ruvino.  Thw  greater  part  of  the  houses  however 
arc  only  mud-huts,  and  inhabited  by  Indians.  La  Pas  is 
(he  most  cummercial  town  in  Bolivia.  All  the  merehaiidise 
designed  fur  (he  consumption  uf  Chuquisaca.  Putosi,  and 
Cochabamba,  is  conveyed  to  this  place  from  tbo  cuast  of 
Peru,  and  hence  carried  into  tho  interior.  The  surrounding 
country  produeps  no  article  of  export  except  guid  and  Lurk, 
which  are  collected  in  considerable  quant^y  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andea.  The 
population  exceeds  ‘iU.OOO. 

iTemple’s  Trui'e/s  in  variou*  farlio/Peru;  Petilland, 
in  Jbmdim  Geitg.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

PEA.  The  garden  pea  iPisum  aaiivutn)  is  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  sulTicienl!}'  hardy  in  a young  slate, 
or  when  its  develupmcnt  is  nut  much  extended,  to  bear  our 
winters  when  they  arc  moderate,  and  when  the  plants  have, 
as  in  gardens  gcncraliy,  a sheltered  situation. 

The  pea.  together  with  the  bean  and  kidney  hcan.  are 
enumerated  as  the  legumes  cultivated  by  the  Romans;  and 
these  indeed  comprise  the  principal  species  uf  leguminous 
plants  in  the  kitcUen-gardeiis  of  Britain  at  the  present  day. 
Amung  these  the  pea  ranks  (irirt  in  iin|H>riaiic«  and  general 
1 uscfulnosa.  It  bad  probably  been  introduced  into  Uiia 
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Country  at  an  early  period,  for  peas  arc  njontiirned  by  Lyd- 1 
nte,  a poet  of  tlto  lime  of  Henry  VI.,  na  being  hawked  in 
London.  It  appears  however  that  for  at  least  a ccntuiy' 
•fierwards,  in  Queen  Kbza)»elU’s  lime,  they  wore  cither  not 
very  common,  or  the  uiannur  of  obtaining  them  early  was 
unknow‘11.  for  Fuller  states  that  in  the  last-mentioned  reign 
peas  were  brought  from  Holland,  and  were  accounted  *llt 
dainties  fur  ladies,  they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.' 

The  varieties  of  the  pea  aie  numerous.  Tiie  be.-t  account 
of  them  Will  be  found  in  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,’  2nd  senes,  vol.i.,  wlicre  43  varieties,  com-  [ 
prising  no  fewer  than  17S  synonyms,  are  arranged  and  de- 
scribed. 

Tlic  following  is  a selection  of  the  more  useful  varieties:— 
For  early  sowing— Early  Dwarf. 

Early  Frame. 

Fatly  Charlton. 

D’Auvergne,  a particularly  excellent  sort. 
For  the  principal  summer  crop  — 

Blue  Prussian. 

"White  Prussian. 

Groom’s  Su)H*rh  Dwarf  Blue. 

Dwarf  Green  Marrow. 

Knight’s  Dwarf  Marrow. 

For  late  sowing—  Knight’s  Till  Marrow. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  pens  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  internal  tough  lining  of  the  |hk1s;  these  are  called 
sugar  and  their  po*ls  are  oaten  cooked  in  the  wanner 
of  kidney  beans.  The  best  variety  of  this  class  is  the  Large 
Crooked  Sugar,  which  will  likewise  be  found  a very  good 
Sort  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

1’lie  soil  for  peas  ought  to  be  fresh  and  w.U  stirred,  but 
not  too  rich ; fur  in  the  latter  caMj  a luxuriant  growth  is  in- 
ducitfl  without  fertility. 

The  times  of  sowing  are,  in  November  for  the  carlic.st 
cron,  and  at  intervals  of  a month,  three  weeks,  or  a fori- 
niglit.  as  the  season  advances,  till  Midsutmiier.  The  pro- 
duce from  any  that  may  he  town  after  this  period  is  very 
uncertain ; as  is  imleed  the  case  with  the  November  anil 
other  sowings  previous  to  those  of  spring.  The  shelter 
afforded  the  young  plants  in  winter  by  spruce  branches  or 
temporary  awning*  is  of  course  liencflcioL  Various  plans 
Jiave  been  suggested  for  flirn'arding  peas  under  glass,  so  ns 
to  transplant  in  the  end  of  February  or  in  March  into  the 
open  ground.  The  Ik*»1  mode  is  to  sow  in  small  pots  and 
at  the  pro(>er  season  to  turn  out  the  plants  with  the  bait  of 
earth  ami  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  to  plunge  them  at 
short  intenals  in  rows,  and  to  shelter  them  by  sticks  of  a 
branching  nature  and  fan  form. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allotted  for  the  inten'als 
between  the  rowsof  peas  may  be  three,  four,  five, or  six  feel, 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  sort  and  ricbne'<8  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  should  not  be  oUoweil  to  grow  too  thick  in  the 
TOWS,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  up  slender,  without  a due 
proportion  of  foliage  on  the  lower  pari  of  the  stem,  which, 
in  that  case,  an  well  as  the  leaves  depending  on  it,  U apt  to 
become  unhealthy  and  to  mildew. 

jigncultural  Culiivation. — Tito  common  pea  is  a vege- 
table loo  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  cullivaicd 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  field,  and  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  ii.  The  plant  is  naturally  a creeper,  having  numer- 
ous tendrils,  by  which  it  lays  hold  of  stronger  plants  and  i 
•iipports  itself.  The  jiods  contain  one  row  of  round  seeds, 
which  at  first  are  soft  and  juicy,  in  which  state  they  are 
used  for  the  table  under  the  name  of  green  peas.  They 
afterwards  harden  and  become  farinaceous,  and  the  atom 
dries  up.  In  tUs  state  they  are  thrashed  and  stored  for 
use  like  com,  and  servo  rhicHy  to  fatten  hogs.  The  straw 
is  given  to  cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  peas  the  stems  of  which  do  not 
riso  or  creep,  but  remain  short,  and  hence  are  called  dwarf 
peas.  These  are  preferred  for  early  sowing  in  the  garden, 
and  likewise  when  they  are  culli\’Bted  in  the  fields  to  be 
gathered  in  a green  stale.  Every  gardener  strive*  to  raise 
early  pea.s,  and  the  first  which  are  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  sold  for  n very  great  price.  As  soon  as  they 
■re  more  common,  such  quantities  are  sometime*  raised  in 
the  fieliis,  that  the  piice  scarcely  defray*  the  expense  of 
gathering  and  bringing  to  market.  When  the  market  it 
not  overstocked,  this  crop  is  very  profitable,  oh  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  land,  and  there  is  good  time  for  a crop  of 
tares  or  turnips  after  tbo  peas  in  the  same  season.  But  the 


f usual  purposo  fir  which  peas  arc  cultivated  in  the  regular 
course  of  husbandry,  is  to  fatten  hogs.  A white  sort,  wnieh 
readily  splits  when  subjected  to  tne  action  of  milUtones 
set  Wide  apart  so  as  not  to  grind  them,  is  used  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  soups,  and  especUiUy  for  sea-stores.  There 
is  aUo  a blue  sort  which  unsweiw  the  same  purpose.  The 
hog  pea  U of  a grey  or  dun  colour. 

rcas  contain  much  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter, 
and  arc  therefore  highly  mtiritious ; no  other  seed  surpasses 
them  in  this  quality,  except  the  seed  of^tbe  French  bean 
I (Phaseolus).  But  this  is  refused  by  most  animals  in  the 
raw  state,  owing  to  a certain  toughness,  which  makes  them 
adhere  to  the  teeth;  and,  even  wben  boiled,  they  are  not 
relished  by  them. 

As  food  for  hard-working  men,  peas  are  excellent  when 
well  boiled  and  mixed  with  some  animal  fat,  or  the  liquor 
in  which  bones  have  been  long  and  slowly  boiled  to  extract 
the  gelatine.  In  some  countries  peos-meal  is  baked  into 
hanl  cakes,  with  or  without  oatmeal  or  barley-meal.  These 
cakes  are  nutritious,  but  are  of  diHicuU  digestion,  except 
where  custom  and  hard  labour  have  mured  the  stomach  to 
their  use. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  erowih  of  mos  is  a light  or 
sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in  good  Wart:  ')k?  usual 
preparation  of  it  is  by  n'peated  deep  ploughing*  and  pul- 
verising with  harrows  or  other  instruments.  It  is  not  ad- 
viseable  to  manure  the  land  immediately  for  peas,  a*  it 
makes  them  throw  out  abundant  stems  at  the  expense  of 
the  produce  in  pods.  They  follow  well  after  barley  in  which 
no  clover  lias  been  siwn,  and  are  a good  substitute  for  clover 
where  there  would  be  o danger  from  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  clover  on  the  same  land.  When  clover  has  fulled, 
peas  supply  its  place,  the  ground  being  ploughed  up  befor* 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  well  pulveri»eu.  Tiie  wheat 
is  not  always  so  good  after  pi^os  as  after  clover,  when 
the  clover  is  a go<Kl  crop;  but  it  U well  known  that  if  the 
clover  fails,  the  wheat  will  alsosufi'er.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  have  pear,  th.in  to  risk  sowing  wheat  after  a tbm  crop  of 
elo\*cr.  If  the  pea*  are  not  welt  hoed,  and  do  not  cover  the 
surface,  the  land  will  be  full  of  weeds;  but  with  good 
management  it  may  ho  luoki*d  upon  a.*  a cleansing  crop. 
Many  farmers  eon-.ider  peas  as  a very  uncertain  crop ; but 
they  arc  only  so  when  the  land  is  carelessly  cultivated. 
They  ate,  no  doubt,  often  injureil  by  want  of  moisture-  in 
the  soil,  or  by  an  excess  of  it ; but  deep  ploughing  will  pre- 
vent the  former,  and  careful  draining  the  latter.  If  peas 
are  sown  on  land  which  is  exhausted,  or  naturally  very 
poor,  no  certain  crop  can  be  relied  on.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens however  that  an  excellent  crop  is  obtained  agamsi  all 
probability,  considering  the  stale  and  tillage  of  tlie  land, 
owing  to  some  fortunate  coincidences  of  favourable  weather ; 
and  in  tin*  case  it  would  appear  as  if  great  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  were  unnecessary,  but  this  is  not  often 
the  case,  and  no  prudent  farmer  will  trust  to  the  chauces, 
which  arc  much  against  success.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
slovenly  cultivation  or  an  improper  succession  of  crops  is 
the  cause  of  great  disappointment  and  loss,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  no  good  fanner  will  trust 
to  accident,  when  by  a little  care  and  attention  and  a rea- 
sonable expenditure  he  may  almost  ensure  success. 

Peas  must  not  bo  repeated  on  the  same  land  in  less  thnn 
10  or  12  years,  nor  are  they  to  be  recommended  on  very  stiff 
, clays,  on  which  beans  arc  to  ho  preferred.  Wherever  beans 
suit  the  soil,  they  arc  a much  better  preparation  for  wheat 
than  peas,  admitting  of  much  more  frequent  and  perfect 
hoeing,  besides  the  application  of  an  abundant  coat  of 
dung,  of  which  the  wheat  reaps  tlie  benefit  as  well  as  the 
beans. 

Peas  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit  of 
being  worked;  and  in  very  mild  winter*  January*  is  a very 
good  time  for  sowing  peat,  which  are  intcnde<l  to  be  ga- 
thered green,  in  a sheltered  situation  sloping  toward*  the 
south-west.  The  hog  peas  may  be  sown  in  February  or 
March  ; and  if  they  are  horsc-hoed,  and  the  earth  is  raised 
ogainit  the  voung  plants,  they  will  not  suffer  from  a niodo- 
rato  frost,  \Vhen  peas  are  drilled  at  2 feet  or  more  between 
ibo  rows,  it  will  not  take  above  two  bushels  to  drill  an  acre. 
The  old  method  of  sowing  peas  broadcast  and  ploughing 
them  in  is  now  seldom  practised,  and  to  sow  tliein  and 
harrow  them  in  is  nowhere  recommended  ; the  bird*  in  tins 
case  having  much  too  great  a share  of  the  seed.  When 
peas  follow  clover,  the  practice  of  dibbling  them  into  tho 
sword,  which  has  been  turned  over  with  the  plough,  is  much 
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to  be  nreferre<1.  Wherever  dibbling  is  generally  practised,  thus,  prar.h  is  evidently  derived  from  pfehe  or  pecker, 
an<I  tiiere  are  sullicient  hands  to  put  the  seed  into  llte  the  latter  being  formerly  written  prm>r  by  the  French, 
ground  in  a reasonable  time,  it  should  be  preferred  for  But  the  peach  is  not  indigenous  solely  in  Persia,  fur  it 
every  kind  of  crop  that  can  adroit  of  the  hoe  in  the  in-  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Turkey 
tervals.  in  Asia.  Pallas  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  more 

When  peas  are  sown  later  than  usual,  it  is  useful  to  sleep  southern  ports  of  tho  Caucasus.  From  tho  frequency 
the  seed  a few  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  vegetate  sooner,  of  its  occurrence  in  a wild  state,  and  the  perfection  which 
A week  may  often  bo  gained  in  the  coming  up  of  the  crop  it  attains  under  tho  most  limited  share  of  cultivation 
by  this  means.  in  regions  situated  between  30°  and  40°  of  latitude,  these 

The  Everlasting  Pea,  which  is  so  well  known  in  our  gar-  parallels  may  be  presumed  to  include  its  favourite  habiiat. 
dens,  has  been  recomniendod  to  be  cultivatcrl  in  the  fields  Isothermal  lines  describe  however  a wavy  tract;  and  the 
for  green  fodder  for  horses,  which  arc  said  to  eat  it  readily,  peach  may  even  find  a congenial  climato  to  a consideruhio 
In  laud  which  lias  been  well  manured,  it  will  produce  a very  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  above  limits ; but  (he  locality 
gn‘at  weight  of  green  food  ; and  there  are  probably  varieties  must  bo  very  peculiarly  circumstanced  in  which  it  will  ac- 
of  it  more  succulent  and  sweeter  than  others.  If  it  could  quire  full  perfection  beyond  the  4blh  parallel  on  the  one 
be  established  in  a field,  it  would  produce  abundant  foovlfor  hand ; and,  on  tho  other,  its  deciduous  nature,  requiring  a 
several  years  in  succession,  without  any  other  cultivation  cool  season  of  rest,  unfits  it  for  the  continued  high  tempera- 
than  hoeing  out  tho  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  around  the  ture  of  a tropical  climate. 

plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  there  are  ns  yet  no  perfect  re- 
thinned  out  by  tho  hoc,  so  as  to  stand  a foot  or  15  inches  gisters  of  tho  temperature  of  places  where  the  peach  in  its 
apart;  they  would  then  have  room  to  grow  out,  and  would  natural  slate  attains  the  greatest  perfection.  .Such  would 
cover  the  ground  completely.  By  transplanting  year-old  at  once  form  the  surest  guide  for  tlie  establishment  of  prin- 
plants,  a still  greater  crop  might  be  obtained.  It  is  at  least  ciplee  for  the  regulation  of  that  artificial  dimace  which  the 
Worth  a trfcl.  tree  requires  to  ensure  its  fruiting  in  perfection  in  Britain, 

Peas  should  be  drilled  in  rows  at  such  a distance  as  to  and  for  which  purpose  the  aids  uf  glass  and  fire-heat  are 
admit  tho  horso-hoe  between  them.  They  should  be  horse-  provided. 

hoed  repeatedly  until  tho  stems  are  so  long  as  to  fall  The  neacli  withstands  our  winters  unhurt,  if  they  are  not 
down  and  cover  the  intervals:  a slight  earthing  of  the  rows  unusually  severe.  It  even  succeeds  in  America  excccd- 
with  a plough  has  tho  effect  of  keeping  the  stems  from  the  Ingly  well  as  a standard,  in  latitudes  where  tim  winters  are 
ground  and  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  under  them,  by  much  more  intense,  but  the  summers  hotter,  than  with  us. 
which  tho  podding  is  much  encouraged  ; for  m wet  seasons  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  well-asrertaineil  fact,  that  all 
the  stems  are  apt  to  lie  on  tho  wet  ground  and  to  rot.  When  deciduous  trees  sutler  less  from  severe  frost  in  winter  when 
Uic  seed  is  rij«  in  tho  po<U  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks,  their  wood  is  perfectly  matured  by  sufficiently  warm  sum- 
the  crop  should  be  reaped,  or  many  of  the  pods  will  burst,  luers,  tiiun  when  grown  in  climates  where  they  cannot  enjoy 
and  the  seed  be  lost.  The  reaping  is  performed  by  pulling  that  degree  of  summer-heat  which  ihev  are  naturally  adapted 
ffie  straw  from  the  root  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  two  resp-  I for,  and  which  they  require  for  the  (fue  formation  of  their 
ing-books.  which  partly  tear  up  the  stems,  and  partly  cut  tissues.  Hence,  in  the  north  of  England,  young  peach-trees 
them  off.  They  are  then  gathered  into  small  loose  heaps,  in  the  open  ground  will  be  partially  injured  by  a degree  of 
and  left  to  dry.  After  being  turned  over  till  they  arc  quite  frost  which,  though  of  equal  intensity,  will  not  injuriously 
dry,  they  arc  carted  to  the  slack  or  bam.  Unless  the  quan-  affect  similar  plants  in  the  ncighbourluKHl  of  London.  Tho 
tity  be  considorable,  so  as  to  make  a large  stack,  it  is  ad-  peach  also  succeeds  as  a standard  in  Italy,  the  south  of 
visabic  to  put  them  in  a barn,  because  they  are  generally  France,  and  other  continental  countries  of  Europe  having 
thrashed  out  soon  after  harvest,  when  Uie  hugs,  having  run  summers  equally  hot ; but  it  may  be  observed  that  whero 
fora  time  in  the  stubbles,  are  put  up  to  fatten.  When  the  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  above  70°, 
peas  are  stacked,  many  of  the  pods  are  necessarily  exposed  or  that  of  the  warmest  month  above  75°,  as  is  tho  case  at 
to  the  depredation  of  birds;  and,  if  they  oscapo  this,  they  Rome,  and  still  higher  at  New  York,  the  malting  varieties 
burst,  and  the  seed  is  lost.  of  the  peach  do  nut  possess  (hat  rich  succulence  whtcli  they 

Tho  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  peas  is  from  30  to  40  acquire  against  a south  wall  under  tho  mure  moderate  sum- 
bushels,  and  the  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  beans,  rner  heats  uf  the  climates  of  London  or  Paris.  On  the  con- 
They  aro  consequently  a profitable  crop,  and  will  well  repay  Irary  however,  \\itJ(nn-JU$hed  or  clingstone  peaches,  which 
a little  attention  in  tho  cultivation.  If  the  land  is  notin  are  litlle  esteemed  in  this  rounlry,  are  preferred  in  America 
sufficient  order  and  heart  to  make  it  advisable  to  sow  wheat  and  other  places  subject  to  extreme  summer  beat. 
oAer  tho  peas,  barley  or  oats  may  be  advantageously  substi-  If  the  mean  teni|>erature  of  February  amount  to  40°,  and 
tuted.  If  the  peas  fail,  it  maybe  necessary  to  clean  tho  that  of  March  to  44°  or  45°,  the  peach-tree  will  be  in  full 
Jand  with  a fallow  crop  before  any  other  corn  is  sown,  for  a flow  er  against  a wall  w ilh  a south  aspect  about  the  last  week 
oad  crop  of  peas  invariably  leaves  the  land  foul.  in  March;  and  the  general  crop  will  bo  ripe  in  the  last 

The  straw  or  halm  of  peas,  when  well  harvested,  makes  week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September,  provided  the 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  and  especially  for  sheep,  which  are  mean  temperature  of  April  be  May  55,  June  6i^. 
very  fund  of  tho  dry  pods  when  (be  seeds  have  been  thrashed  July  64°,  and  that  of  August  63°.  Tiiis  period  of  fire 
out.  months  required  for  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  from  the 

in  some  places,  they  sow  peas  and  beans  together  broad-  time  of  flowering,  on  the  open  wall,  may  be  reduced  to/o«r 
cast,  and  plough  them  in  ; the  beans  sen'e  as  a support  to  by  means  of  fire-heat  and  the  protection  of  glass  ; but  it 
the  peas,  and  a greater  return  is  expected : but  unless  it  be  cannot  be  advantageously  diminished  any  further.  This 
for  tno  purpose  of  cutting  them  up  for  green  fodder,  as  soon  fact  being  borne  in  tuind,  it  is  cosy  for  the  gardener  to  know 
as  tho  iK>ds  are  formed,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  recom-  at  what  time  to  commence  forcing  his  peaches  in  order  to 
mended.  In  Flanders,  peas,  beans,  tares,  and  barley  are  obtain  a crop  in  a given  month. 

fometiroes  sown  thick  together,  and  form  an  abundant  green  Frum  the  natural  climate  and  habit  of  the  peach-tree,  it 
crop,  which  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  post,  and  given  to  is  obvious  that  when  forced  it  must  be  flowered  under  a 
the  cows  and  pigs,  which  thrive  well  on  this  succulent  food,  comparatively  low  degree  of  temperature.  It  cannot  there- 
The  surfaco  of  the  ground  is  so  complolcly  shaded,  that  no  fore  be  well  forced  simultaneously  with  the  vine,  fur  the 
Weeds  can  spring  up ; and  as  there  has  been  no  seed  formed,  temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  climate  serves  to  bring 

little  is  taken  from  ilie  soil.  The  land  is  immediately  the  peach  into  flower,  does  not  unfold  the  buds  of  the  vine, 

ploughed  up  and  sown  with  another  crop,  such  ns  potatoes  this  being  only  effected  a month  or  six  weeks  farther  in  ihe 
or  turnips,  which  sometimes  are  olT  the  ground  in  time  to  season  by  a mear\  temperature  of  55*.  The  peach  may  be 
allow  wheat  to  lie  sown  tho  same  year.  subjected  at  first  to  a temperature  of  45°,  but  not  exceeding 

PE.^CE  RIVER..  [North-westkrn  Territory.]  55°  till  the  flowering  is  over,  afler  which  it  may  be  gradually 
PEACE  OF  RYSWICK.  [Rvswick,  Peace  of.]  raised  to  60°,  and  nolexceeding  65*.  till  the  substance  of 
PEACH.  The  peach-tree  {Amygdaltu  Perstca  or  Per-  the  stone  is  indurated,  after  which  from  65"  to  70°  may  Im 
tica  vulgari$y  is  generally  considcreil  to  be  more  C5|iecially  allowed.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  uppli- 
a native  of  Persia.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  catiun  of  fire-heat.  Even  in  (he  total  absence  of  the  latter, 

brought  to  Italy,  where  it  became  distinguished  by  tho  sun-heat  will  frequently  raise  the  lemperatiiro  much  higher; 

ruimo  of  Pertica;  and  this  name  it  still  retains  under  but  in  this  case  a large  portion  of  air  should  be  supjdieu,  not 
T^rious  modifications  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  however  all  at  once  after  the  temperature  of  the  house  i# 
P.C,  No.1082.  VoL.XVll.-2Y 
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found  too  hi^h,  but  gra«Iua!Iy  ihc  tempcrnture  incrca'K^s. 
Air  should  bo  ulwa>s  frevly  admiUod  through  the  day  when 
the  weadter  u ul  all  favourable. 

Light  U so  cKsenlial,  that  unless  pearhes  be  trained  near 
the  glass,  ihe  fruit  will  neither  acquire  clue  colour  nor 
flavour.  Vicissitudes  of  dryness  ami  nioisture  must  be 
ivoidetl.  Tho  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  bo* 
fore  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  off,  because  at  a later  period 
none  can  be  applied  williout  deteriorating  the  Iluvour. 

Tile  management  of  tho  |>raeh-tro(*  can  only  bo  cor- 
rectly umlerslwid  by  tho!>e  who  are  aware  of  the  dUpositUm 
of  its  buds  and  its  mode  of  Iwaring.  The  Icuves  on  the 
sluiots  of  the  current  season  are  pri^lured  cither  singly,  in 
piiirs,  or  in  threes  from  the  sumo  node.  In  the  cour»e  of 
thW  summer,  or  early  part  of  autumn,  a bud  is  formed  in 
tho  a\tl  of  every  individual  leaf,  and  these  aro  termed  single, 
double,  or  triple  or  buds  at'cenling  as  onu  or  more  are 
pro«liiced  at  each  node.  In  the  following  season,  these  buds 
develdp  themselves  cither  as  Hower-buds  or  young  shoots, 
and  pivviously  to  pruning  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
one  description  from  the  other.  The  llowcr-buUs  arc  plump 
ami  n)Undish  ; the  woo<l-buds  are  more  oblong  and  pointed, 
and  one  of  these  is  generally  situated  between  flower-buds 
in  the  case  of  thplu  buds  occurring  at  the  same  node.  It  U 
therefore  ox|4.‘ilient  in  pruning  to  shorten  a shoot  to  these 
triple  eyes  if  possible,  or  in  their  absence  to  a leaf- 
bud,  but  never  to  a fruitdmd  only,  for  no  shoot  c^uld  be 
prolonged  from  it,  nor  would  the  fruit  attain  perfection, 
owing  to  the  want  of  leaves  in  immeiii.ite  connectiun  with 
its  footstalk.  In  selecting  buds  for  the  purpose  of  propa* 
gaiion,  tingle  wwHl-buds  only  should  be  chosen. 

The  mode  of  bearing  is  solely  on  shoots  of  tlie  preceding 
summer’s  growth. 

The  peuch  is  propagated  exclusively  by  budding ; rarely 
on  tlie  peach  stock,  but  frequently  on  (he  almond,  es- 
pecially m Fiance.  In  this  country  however  it  is  pro- 
pagated almost  entirely  on  the  plum  st'.)ck.  which  is  not 
only  much  hardier,  but  also  possesses  the  property  of 
spreading  its  roots  nearer  the  surface  than  either  of  tho 
two  preceding  kinds;  iherehy  affonling  to  the  noach  a 
imire  congenial  iinuridimciU  in  consequence  of  the  roots 
belli’'  within  the  influciine  of  the  solar  heat.  Whereas  the 
]M*aci)  slock  tends  to  strike  downwards  strong  tap-like  roots 
beyond  the  depth  of  the  stratum  warmcil  by  the  smnmer- 
lieat;  and  although  the  latter  trees  grow  vigorously  for  a 
few  years,  or  ho  long  ns  the  roots  have  nut  (Hinctrated  too 
deep,  yet  they  afterwards  become  sickly,  ihcir  folia;:e  be- 
comes narrow,  and  acquires  a yellowish  colour,  and  the 
trees  ulliniately  perish.  The  muscle  and  u-htie  j car-plum 
are  tho  vanetiu'i  of  plum  stocks  on  which  the  )>eacli  is 
budded  ; the  latter  iHe’*teeuicd  the  best.  The  French  prefer 
the  St.  Julien  plum  slock,  which  answers  cxceeilingly  well. 

The  peach  succeeds  IT)  any  rich  fie»h  loamy  sod;  butthc 
subsoil,  like  that  for  nil  fruit-trees,  ought  not  to  ho  reten- 
tive. and  a very  complete  in<Kle  of  drainage  is  absidutely 
iieeesssry  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  roots  should 
Dot  be  allowed  to  penetrate  deeper  than  two  feet  from  the 
surface.  No  objections  could  be  made  against  the  roots 
following  their  natural  tendency  downwards  to  whatever 
distance  they  might  go.  if  thcirextremities  wereat  the  same 
time  in  a medium  rougenial  to  the  peach  as  regards  tem- 
perature; but  this  cannot  be  the  ca»e  in  Britain,  unless 
perhn]>s  some  chalk  subsoils  mny  form  exceptions.  It  is 
known  by  o\|>crience,  that  when  the  roots  are  in  a medium 
of  much  lower  tomporalnrc  than  tlie  mean  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  growing  ]H‘rin<l,  the  trees  do  nut 
Ttirive.  nor  does  the  fruit,  under  such  eircuinslances,  ac- 
quire flavour;  loiUiew  makes  its  appearance,  and  no  opjili- 
cation  will  effectually  cure  it  without  inflicting  a material 
injury  on  the  foliage.  The  best  remedy  for  mildew  is  to  tako 
up  the  tree  carefully  in  autumn,  renew  tho  sod,  and  i*eplant 
the  treo,  spreading  the  roots  near  the  surface.  When  }>earh 
trees  ore  young,  they  generally  grow  very  luxuriantly  : and 
if  dung  be  abundantly  incorporated  with  the  sod,  disease  is 
almost  certain  to  manifest  itself  by  the  exudation  of  gum. 
It  IK  therefore  adviscablo  to  defer  the  application  of  manure 
till  the  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit,  and  then  to  apply  it  only 
as  a top-drcHsing,  so  as  to  maiutain  a vigorous  but  not  an 
over-luxuriant  state  of  growth,  and  to  retain  tho  new  roots 
near  the  warm  surface  of  the  sod. 

Various  modes  of  training  the  peach  have  been  adopted, 
with  different  degrees  of  success.  That  of  course  has  proved 
the  best  which  admits  of  the  most  equal  distribution  of  sap 


throughout  the  rcspeelivo  branches,  and  likewise  the  pro- 
duction of  a sutlicieiU  number  of  well-]ilaced  shoots  for  re- 
placing thu>e  that  have  om*e  borne  fruit,  the  shoots  being 
only  useful  f»r  sucii  pur|>osu  in  the  season  immerlisiely 
following  that  in  which  they  are  prinluced.  The  Ian 
method,  and  a niu<liflca]iun  of  ft  called  Seymour's  train- 
ing, arc  most  in  conformity  with  the  above  principles.  A 
common  error  in  the  fan  method  is  that  of  disposing  a few 
of  the  first  ]>ro<lucc4l  branches  so  as  to  represent  crpii- 
distant  radii;  tho  consequencc.s  of  such  dispositum  are 
an  exces>ive  degree  of  vigour  in  the  oeulral  and  most  tm- 
riglit,  but  at  the  samo  time  those  inclining  horiroutallv 
become  compavaiivoly\weak,  linger  for  a few  yeaw,  and 
then  die  off.  Their  share  of  tho  sap  is  soon  appropriated 
by  the  raurc  vertical  branches,  some  of  which  will  assume 
the  character  nf  stems,  and  provi*  unsuitable  for  producing 
fruit-bearing  shoots.  Cutting  these  back  is  frequently  the 
only  alternative  m order  to  obtain  other  shoots  fur  the  pur* 
pose  of  furnishing  tho  lower  part  of  the  wall.  By  this 
misilirection  of  the  energies  of  the  tree,  several  years’ 
growth  is  wasted,  and  when  it  Iwcoines  necessary  to  cut 
out  such  large  branches,  tho  tree  receives  a shock  which 
rouilera  it  incapable  of  bearing  such  flno  fruit  as  a more 
skilful  management  will  ensure.  It  may  be  briefly  uflirmed 
that  all  luethids  of  training  are  bad  whiuh  ailmit  upright 
shoots  to  compete  with  horuontal  ones;  for  the  former  will 
grow  with  a vigour  ten  times  greater,  in  many  instances, 
than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  strong  vertical  tendency  of 
the  sap.  Although  tho  ascendency  gkiiied  by  a vertica* 
shoot  over  a horizontal  one  is  considerable  in  the  current 
season  of  their  production,  yet  it  bears  but  a trifling  ratio  tc 
that  which  would  be  gamed  in  successive  seasons,  were  the 
vertical  (>ortiun  allowe<l  to  proceed  without  interference  from 
the  pruiiiiig-knife.  If  however  a central  vertical  shoot  be 
annually  trained,  and  uniformly  cut  at  tho  winter  pruning 
to  within  a few  buds  from  its  base,  no  material  injury  would 
then  result  to  I ho  side  branches,  the  vertical  tendency  against 
them  being  thus  limited  to  a single  sunimer-slioot.  This 
principle  is  the  basis  of  the  following  mode  of  training. 

In  cutting  back  the  central  shoot,  two  buds,  well  situated 
for  producing  side  branches,  and  a third  for  an  upright, 
must  be  lefl.  The  first  production  of  side  branches,  which 
aro  intcndei]  to  produce  the  lower  radii  of  the  fan.  must  be 
tmineil  at  some  elevation  m the  first  instance,  and  aAer- 
wards  brought  to  a horizontal  position;  and  they  should 
not  be  subdivideil.  1 how?  however  obiaineil  in  the  follow- 
ing season  may  lie  allowed  to  form  two  each,  if  sutllcicnlly 
vigorous,  at  some  ilutHtice  from  their  base,  and  as  their 
divergence  affords  room.  The  branches  prorluced  after  those 
lost  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  the  upper  ones,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two,  or  even  three.  By  this  mctho>l  of  training 
the  lower  branches  become  strung,  and  acquire  a well  esta- 
blished communirulion  with  the  roots  before  the  upper  aro 
in  existence,  so  iliat  there  is  little  danger  of  their  dying  off, 
as  UBiiuIly  happens  when  hurizontai  and  vertical  branches 
arc  started  at  tho  same  time. 

By  n’poeting  the  process  here  detailed,  all  the  principal 
branches  are  ullinialcly  produced,  to  the  number  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  disposed  in  a faii-like  form,  diverging, 
not  exactly  from  a common  centre,  but  from  a short  a.xia. 
These  branches  support  tho  shouts  on  which,  during  tho 
second  season  of  their  existence,  the  fruit  is  borne.  Buds 
for  tlie  origin  of  these  shoots  should  be  selected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  cwry  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  along  the  upper 
Bide  of  the  branches,  that  being  tho  side  from  which  they 
are  oblaiiKKl  with  the  greatest  facility,  owing  to  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  sap.  As  these  shoots  are  being  prolonged 
during  the  snimiier,  they  sliould  be  irainod  so  that  llmir 
foliage  may  have  the  fullest  exp(»ur4>  to  light ; but  although 
the  foliage  of  one  shoot  ought  not  to  overshade  that  of 
others,  yet  the  naked  branches  aro  benefited  bv  the  shade 
of  leaves,  for  old  bark  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
is  apt  to  be  scorched. 

Tho  shoots  produced  and  trained  during  tho  summer  for 
succes-iional  bearing  oiie.s  must  bo  sh(H'tene<i  considerably 
at  the  ensuing  wiiUui’s  pruning,  and  rare  must  Is?  taken  not 
to  cut  ubovc  a node  where  there  is  only  a blossom-bud  or 
buds,  but  to  one  that  is  ^ccn  to  have  a wood  bud,  that  is, 
such  08  a shoot  will  proceed  from.  In  the  following  spring, 
tho  Mossoin-buds  are  unfolded,  and  soon  after  tho  wood- 
buds  l>egm  to  push  the  rudiiijenis  of  shoots,  one  of  which, 
next  the  base  of  each  fruit-bcanng  shoot,  must  be  preserved 
and  encouraged  with  special  care,  in  order  to  supply  tb* 
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place  of  those  that  arc  beariiiif  fruit.  The  fruit-bearing 
abouls  being  u^cle&s  for  sucli  purpose  a second  time,  must 
therefore  be  cut  away  at  the  following  winter  pruning, 
when  the  young  shout,  retained  during  the  summer,  is  shur^ 
tened  like  its  predecessor,  and  trained  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  fruit  and  producing  a successor,  which  likewise 
becomes  subject  to  the  same  routine  treatment. 

The  preceding  directions  arc  to  he  follbwed  in  order  to  the 
essential  praning,  the  duvclopniLMit  and  maintenance  of  the 
form  of  the  tree;  but  as  a great  number  of  superlluous 
siiuols  wtU  be  produced,  the  mode  of  their  removal  requires 
to  be  noticed.  The  0{>uraiion  is  termed  disbudding,  and  it 
Commences  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  cun  be  laid  hold  of, 
but  should  be  completed  in  a gradual  rauimer.  A portion 
of  such  fiont-shools  as  have  no  fruit  at  their  bases  are  first 
removed,  (hen  part  of  those  elsewhere  situated,  making  ex* 
ceptions  of  the  lowest  on  each  bearing  shoot,  for  succession, 
and  of  the  terminal  one.  Hy  degrees  nil  are  removed  cx> 
cepting  the  two  last  mentioned  and  those  from  nudes  where 
fruit  IS  set  and  promises  to  attain  perfection.  Finally,  tlie 
terminal  ones  and  those  left  on  account  of  having  fruit  at 
their  bxses  are  shortened,  or  slopped,  to  about  three  inches 
in  length,  or  so  as  to  liave  several  leaves  for  the  puqiose  of 
maintaining  the  How  of  sap  and  elaborating  it  for  the  nourish* 
mcnl  of  the  fruit.  Should  these  or  the  terminal  shoots  again 
pu»b,  such  secondary  shoots  must  be  pinched  off  above  the 
second  loaf  from  the  origin. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  generally  done  much  too  sparingly. 
The  vigour  of  the  tree  should  of  course  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  a general  rule,  one  fruit  on  each  bearing 
shoot,  or  two  at  most,  arc  all  that  ought  to  be  leA.  Hy 
leaving  too  many,  thu  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished,  so  that 
the  aggregate  weight  of  flesh  is  probably  but  little  if  at  ail 
increased,  whilst  tiialof  stones,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the 
tree,  becomes  materially  so.  Some  remove  the  llovrer-buds 
to  a considerable  extent,  a practice  which  is  very  proper. 
It  is  adviseable  however  to  prercrve  several  on  each  shoot, 
in  order  that  a ehuiee  may  be  made  of  on«  or  two  of  ihoao  ! 
iikely  to  lake  the  lead. 

The  Hurfaco  of  the  border  should  bo  frequently  stirred;  > 
and  when  the  weather  is  dry,  watering  will  be  necessary  ! 
both  for  the  bonier  and  futioge ; but  the  use  of  cold  spring 
water  must  bo  avoided.  The  ravages  of  the  green  lly  (Ai’/as 
Ptrsictr)  must  be  carefully  guardoil  agaiii!»>.  l*ho  best 
known  remedy  is  to  du«t  the  tree,  after  i^yrmging,  with  snuff, 
or  powdered  toliarco  leaves.  C'uneing-boaidit,  made  to  pro- 
ject about  a foot,  arc  of  great  utiliiy  in  protecting  the  blos- 
soms; but  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  copeing  ought 
to  he  removed. 

The  bust  varieties  of  peaches  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  this  country  appear  to  have  been  obtained  from 
France.  Although  designated  by  various  English  names, 
most  of  the. sorts  have  been  traced  to  bo  synonymous  with 
the  French  peaches. 

Titc  (Jiileient  varieties  admit  of  tlio  following  class!- 
ficaliun 

1.  Leavet  gerrateti,  gfand'etn. 
a.Flo«r,,argc  • 

Flower., .an  - 


II.  Leaves  creuated  or  serrulated,  mth  globose  glands. 

a.  Flower,  ,ar,o  - | 

Flowcr„..ll  . {«;£“"•»  ; ll- 

I II . Leaves  erenated  or  serruhteti,  teith  reni/orm  glands. 

-■  ; I 

*.Fn.we„,.aii  .{Sr“*:|u: 

Six  more  sections  might  be  formed  by  admitting  sub- 

divisions of  middle  sized  lluwers;  but  no  varieties  worthy  of 
cullivaiion,  mid  imU'cd  very  few  of  any  description,  being 
rel'crrible  to  such  sections,  they  have  been  consi*quenily 
ocmited. 

The  rollowing  list  contains  the  best  varieties  of  poaches, 
arranged  accerdir.g  to  the  sections  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  in  the  above  claK!>idcatiun. 

Seeiinn  2.  Eurly  Anne,  Noblesse,  Molta. 

Seciton  4.  Koyal  George,  Royal  CharloUo, 


Section  G.  Acton  Scot,  Grosso  Mijrnonno,  Barrington. 

Section  8.  Bellcgarde,  George  the  Fourth,  Late  A*<1 
mirable. 

Section  10.  Pourpi  ' Hiltive. 

Section  12.  Chancellor. 

ilfort.  Trans.;  Gntde  to  the  Orchard  asid  A7/c/.c« 
Gixrdcn  ; I'.ncyc'opeedia  of  (S-trJening.) 

PK.ACOCK.  [d*AVoMn.K.] 

PEAK  OF  DERBYSHIRE.  [Derbyshire] 

I’K.AR.  the  wild  pear-tree  (/7/rw*  cotnmunis),  from  which 
the  numerous  cultivated  vaiieiies  ha\o  origiiiatcil,  Iui»  a 
wide  indigenous  range  exteuding  over  a great  jiarl  of 
Europe  and  .\sia,  within  the  limits  of  tuinperaio  regions. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  in  certain  localities  m the  soulheni 
parts  of  Hriuin.  The  old  varieties  of  pear  are  however 
getting  rapidly  out  of  cultivation,  and  giving  place  to  oilieis 
of  recent  origin,  superior  in  ({uality,  ami  much  better  adapted 
fur  tins  cliiiiute  than  the  old  kinds  appear  ever  to  have  been. 
Few  of  the  latter  could  be  sueccssfully  cultivated  without 
the  aid  of  walls;  whereufi  must  of  the  new  vmielies  produce 
abuniianeo  of  excellent  fruit  on  standards  or  dwarfs  in  the 
ojicii  ground.  Even  in  France  the  old  varieties  ore  now 
decaying,  although  Uie  climate  Is  there  most  congenial  to 
them. 

7'hc  p<iar  U chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
the  wild  {tear  stuck,  or  on  stocks  raiscsl  from  thu  seeds  of 
cultivated  pears,  called  free  stocks;  the  former  are  however 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  graAed  on  the  quince,  which  is 
most  tiropor  for  dwarf  trees,  or  for  moist  soil,  and  has  also 
the  eOecl  of  bringing  the  Iret^  earlier  into  a bearing  stale. 
It  may  be  also  grown  upon  the  medlar,  and  the  white  lliorii 
{Crntcegm  Oryacanthn),  but  on  these  the  di>paniy  of 
growth  between  the  re»|>cclivc  sterna  occasions  a short  dura- 
tion of  the  union.  Thu  enhirgement  of  the  |H'ar-sieni  in 
the  ca.-ie  of  .strong  growing  varieties  is  indeed  gcncially  too 
much  for  (luiiice  stocks.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  the 
quince,  ami  the  sort  that  has  the  broadest  leaves  and  wliich 
has  the  nearest  coirespondenco  in  regard  to  hotizumal 
growth  with  that  of  the  pear  should  bo  preferred  for 
stocks. 

The  (lear-trce  will  thrive  in  any  rich  loamy  soil ; but  it  is 
only  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  congenial,  or  ivndei'ed 
so  artificially,  that  it  will  conlimie  to  produce  good  crops  of 
Well  flavoured  fruit.  A clay  subsoil  U bad,  and  so  is  in 
fuel  any  othor  that  will  hold  water.  Good  drainage  is  obso- 
lutely  necessary,  and  shallow  planting  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended.  The  monks  in  former  times  weru  aware 
of  the  ^Ivaiitagcs  arising  from  having  the  roots  near  the 
surface;  for  stones  and  slates  have  been  found  below  old 
fruit-trees,  which  had  been  planted  at  toonaslcries  once 
in  their  {Hissc.ssiion. 

Manuie  is  not  so  liable  to  prove  injurious  to  tl.o  pear  and 
apple  as  it  is  to  stone-fiuits.  On  the  contrary,  unless  llie 
trees  bo  growing  loo  sti’ong,  manure,  judiciously  applied, 
will  always  prove  beneficial. 

Pears  arc  deemed  worthy  of  the  expense  of  walls,  but 
this  is  oAcn  an  unnecessary  expenditure  for  want  of  a 
properly  formed  border,  and  thorough  draining,  where  the 
subsoil  renders  such  ncce»»ary.  Brick  rubbi^i  is  a good 
bottoming;  or  a bed  of  concrete,  two  or  three  imhes 
thick,  lai'I  sloping  from  the  wall  towards  a dram  in  front, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  modes  that  could  bo 
; practised;  and  it  is  the  only  cfl'uctual  oiiu  to  prevent  the 
I routs  from  peneirating  beyond  a hinited  depth;  for  they 
Will  often  find  their  way  ihiougli  a slrotum  of  sluiies  or 
brick  rubbisli.  Tlie  depth  of  soil  need  not  exceed  2^  feet. 
Thu  beat  scas«in  fur  intiisplantiiig  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  aulumti. 

•Standard  trees  may  lie  planted  from  20  to  80  feel  apart, 
or  where  vegetables  are  intended  to  be  cultivated,  thu 
tances  may  l>e  40  feel  between  the  rows  and  20  feet  in  the 
rows.  Dwarf  trees,  or  quince  stocks,  will  not  reijuii-c  more 
than  16  feet  distance.  Wall-trees  should  be  at  least  20 
feul  apart,  aud  for  some  varieties  30  feel  will  nut  be  too 
much. 

The  modes  of  training  tho  pear-tree  are  various.  Acain.st 
walls,  the  three  principal  methods  are  the  fan-sliniie.  its  reverse 
the  poiiduluus.  and  intci'ituiitaiely  (he  hurizuuiel.  which  is 
that  most  generally  adoplud.  In  the  fan  nieihud  the  central 
{ijirl  of  the  tice,  from  the  upright  position  of  the  branches, 
or  their  near  appnxtch  to  such,  is  apt  to  become  too  virung. 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  (Hindulous  irolmng  induces  delnliiy 
when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  heavy  crops.  By  nmiualiy 
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editing  back  a central  tneot  to  about  a foot,  and  traininj; 
branches  horizontallv,  riphl  ami  left,  the  vijjuur  of  the  tree 
is  equally  distributeil.  It  ufien  bap|>ons  that  in  this  mode 
the  branches  only  produce  fruit  towards  their  extremities. 
^Vlte^  this  is  the  case,  a shoot  should  bo  eiicoura4;e<l  near 
the  orii'in  of  the  horizontal  branch,  and  trained  in  the  in* 
terval,  and  at  some  distance,  say  three  fuel;  furiher  alone 
the  bratiohes  another  may  bo  la:d  in  a similar  manner,  and 
so  on.  care  being  taken  that  eacli  is  slopped  when  lU  cion* 
gallon  reael>es  the  place  where  another  has  iU  origin.  These 
shoots  will  generally  become  as  fruitful,  after  two  or  ihreo 
years,  as  the  portion  of  wood  of  the  saroo  age  near  the  ex- 
treiuities  of  the  branches  tUcmselre^. 

Training  against  espaliers  was  formerly  more  practised 
than  at  present.  The  ditTiuuUy  of  getting  the  old  varieties 
to  bear,  apart  from  a wall,  together  with  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  espalier,  and  the  liability  of  its  materials  to 
di-cay,  have  no  doubt  tended  to  bring  this  mode  into  dis- 
use. It  is  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  a greater  c.xtent 
of  foliage  can  be  exposed  to  direct  light  by  espalier  train- 
ing than  by  any  other  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground.  New 
varieties  nill  do  away  with  the  objection  of  unproductive- 
ness; and  although  the  contact  of  metallic  substances  is 
not  congenial  to  vegetable  growth,  yet  the  principal  supports 
of  the  espalier  might  be  constructed  or  cast-iron,  which 
Would  prove  an  ultimate  saving;  the  small  iniermediutc 
wood  work  that  would  be  requisite  could  be  easily  replaced. 

In  the  cultivation  of  pears  as  standards,  the  bead  is 
allowed  to  take  nearly  its  natural  course,  being  only  sub- 
jected to  such  regulations,  by  pruning,  as  arc  necessary  to 
preserve  tlie  cnualitv  of  the  principal  branches  with  regard 
both  to  strength  ami  distance  ; and  likewiiie  to  render  the 
whole  sutllciemly  thin,  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may  be 
freely  admitted. 

Ji)  some  situations,  many  kinds  of  pears  remain  long  un- 
fruitful; the  best  means  of  rendering  them  otherwise  is  of 
roiirse  a most  important  desideratum.  So  long  as  circum- 
stances are  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wood,  blossom- 
buds  are  not  likely  to  be  produced  ; tbo  production  of  the 
latter  results  fnim  a mure  inspissateil  slate  of  the  juices; 
and  will  nut  take  place  whilst  a copious  How  of  sap  is 
continued.  This  may  he  iniemiptod  by  ligatures,  ringing, 
grafting,  or  other  analogous  means.  But  lhe^o  means  fre- 
quently afford  only  a temporary  reme^ly,  and  a repetition  of 
the  prxx  ess  is  at  the  expense  of  the  energies  of  ilie  tree. 
So  ihot  it  is  rondere'l  too  weak  for  future  bearing.  There  is 
still  a more  important  object  which  the  above  means  arc 
not  calculated  to  affect.  If  the  roots  are  in  a cold  subsoil 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  influence,  the  fruit  will  only 
nccjuire  an  inferior  degree  of  flavour.  If  however  the  tree 
be  carefully  removed  (for  doing  which  autumn  is  the  best 
season),  the  soil  well  dug,  or  even  renewed,  and  the  tree 
deprived  of  such  roots  os  cannot  be  brought  to  a horizontal 
position,  namely,  that  in  which  all  tho  others  Khonld  be 
placol  when  replanted,  snd  if  this  bo  dune  as  shallow  as 
pMsible,  a satisfactory  check  will  be  occasioned,  fruitful* 
no.ss  induced,  and  flavour  communicated. 

The  management  of  dwarf  standards  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  tall  standards,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
formed  at  the  licight  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  six,  the  usual  height  allowed  for  the  stems  of 
standard  trees  iir  orchards,  or  where  under-cropping  is  car- 
ried on,  as  in  market-gardens,  where  the  dw’arf-headed 
trees  would  obstruct  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  a consi- 
derable distance  from  ibeir  stem.  Dwarfs  however  have 
some  important  advantages ; a large  head  is  sooner  fortued,  i 
and  the  fruit  is  nut  so  liable  to  be  blown  down. 

The  Trench  modes  of  training  cn  Qut'nouilla  or  trn  Pt/tnx- 
mitU  cannot  be  strictly  adopted  m this  country  with  ad  van- 
tage, owing  to  tho  richness  of  the  soil  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  circumstances  which  arc  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  shouts  rather  than  fruit-buds,  and  this  tendency  is 
farther  encouraged  by  shortening  the  shoots  to  the  extent 
which  the  French  recommend.  In  both  these  modes  tiers 
of  branches  proceed  from  a central  stem  ; in  the  pyramidal 
form  the  branches  are  horizontal,  each  tier  being  succes- 
sively shorter  than  the  one  below.  In  the  Quenouiile  the 
branches  are  curved  downwards,  and  this  mode  might  be 
successfully  practised  in  this  country,  by  leaving  the  shoots 
at  full  length,  care  being  taken  that  all  upright  sliouts  are 
shoneneil  in  summer. 

The  pruning  uf  standard  pear-trees  is  usually  confined  to 
the  wit  lUT  regalatiou  of  the  branches  by  thinning*  and 


shortening  where  the  subdivision  of  branches  is  desireable  or 
whore  they  uru  too  weak.  Wall  and  espalier  trees  roquire 
both  a Buiiiiner  and  winter  pruning.  In  summer  a number 
of  shoots  will  be  produced  beyond  that  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  training.  If  these  arc  allowed  to  grow  without 
interruption  during  a considerable  part  of  the  season,  und 
then  at  once  cleared  away,  the  tree  u apt  to  receive  a shock 
from  which  it  docs  not  soon  recover.  If  the  sltoots  are 
shortened  loo  much  or  loo  euriy,  the  buds,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  blossom  buds  in  tlie  following 
spring,  will  immcdiaicly  become  excited  (other  channels 
fi>r  the  flow  of  sap  being  cut  off),  and  burst  into  shoots. 
[Morphology.] 

I n order  to  avoid  this,  whicn  is  a case  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, a portion  of  Uicse  superfluous  shoots  should  be  first 
stopped  at  an  early  period,  ana  afterwards  another  portiom  by 
the  middle  of  June  part  of  them  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  their  base  ; and  thus  by  degrees  the 
whole  will  be  ultimately  reduced,  without  any  great  or  sud- 
den derangement  of  the  general  flow  of  the  sap.  The 
winter  pruning  is  attended  with  less  vital  danger  to  the 
tree.  It  centrists  chiefly  in  shortening  spurs  to  the  lowest 
fruit-buds  and  judiciously  thinning  them. 

If  borders  are  well  made,  there  will  be  less  occasion  for 
raising  the  trees  after  they  have  been  once  plantod.  Still, 
after  four  or  five  years,  it  will,  under  all  circuroataiices, 
prove  advantageous  to  remote  the  trees  from  the  wall, 
trench  the  bo^er,  and  replant,  spreading  the  roots  near 
the  surface  in  a horizontal  direction,  or  inclining  slightly 
downwards.  Cutting  the  routs,  without  entirely  removing 
the  tree,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
partial  loosening  of  the  aoil.  and  tho  difficulty  of  reaching 
tho  perpendicular  portions  of  tho  root. 

A selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  the  article  Fruit. 

PEARCH,  ZACHARY,  born  1690,  died  1774,  an  emi- 
nent divine  and  scholar,  and  a prelate  of  the  English 
church,  who  went  through  what  has  been  the  course  of  a 
largo  proportion  of  tho  poisons  of  the  class  to  which  be 
belongs,  the  grammar-school,  the  university,  a city  living,  a 
dciinery,  and  a bishopric.  He  was  the  son  of  a distiller  in 
Holborn,  and  a pupil  in  Westminster  School,  from  whence 
he  passed  toTrinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  he 
was  best  known  as  a polito  classical  scholar,  and  it  was  in 
1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that  bo  published  bis  edition  of 
Cicero  De  Oratore.  He  inscribed  it,  at  a friend's  sugges- 
tion. to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Parker,  though  he  was  not 
known  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  a friendship 
and  patronage  which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The 
Lord  Chier-Juslice,  being  made  Lord  Chancellor  soon  after, 
took  Mr.  Pearce  into  Tiis  family  as  bis  domestic  chap~ 
lain.  Preferment  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Siaplcford  Abbots  in  Essex,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, near  tho  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  Su  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  l.<umlon.  This  last  appointment  was  in  I7;f3. 
He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1739,  in  1748  bishop 
uf  Bangor,  and  in  1766  bishop  of  Rochester,  with  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  aniiexea,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
signed. He  wished  also  to  resign  his  bishopric,  that  he 
might  complete  certain  literary  lalk>urs  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  have,  as  he  expressed  it,  some  interval  of 
repose  between  the  buiinoss  of  life  and  eternity,  llis  ap- 
plicaiion  to  the  crown  for  permission  to  resign  is  a reinarkablo 
circumstance  in  his  history.  It  was  a new  case,  and  there 
were  diflicullies  about  the  appuiiitment  of  a successor. 
Finally,  the  king,  George  III.,  intimated  persunally  to  the 
bishop  that  it  must  not  bo  thuiigbl  of.  lie  died  at  Little 
Ealing.  January  29.  1774. 

Passing  over  single  sermons,  or  small  tracts,  of  which 
bishop  Pearce  was  the  author,  ho  publi>hed,  after  his  edition 
of  Cicero’s  * Orator,*  an  cilition  of  Longinus,  with  a new 
Latin  version ; a Review  of  the  Te.\t  of  ‘ Paradise  l.»st and 
the  ‘Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated;’  but  the  theological 
work  by  which  be  is  best  known,  and  which  is  universally 
eonsideroil  to  be  a most  valuable  addition  to  biblical  litera- 
ture, was  nut  published  till  after  bis  death,  when  it  appcaretl 
with  tho  title  of  ‘ A Coromemary.  with  Notes,  on  the  Four 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  tho  A|)uailes,  together  with  a 
new  translation  of  ,Sl.  Paul’s  First  Episllo  to  the  Corin- 
thians,’ 2 voU.  4to.,  1777.  There  are  also  four  volumes  of 
Sermons  on  various  subjeots  by  mm,  another  posthumoua 
work,  published  in  1 7 78,  An  account  of  his  life  is  profljted 
to  tho  Commealary 
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It  remains  to  bn  added  that  he  numbered  amonR  his 
frieod«  some  of  the  most  emineni  men  of  the  a^e.  and  that 
he  was  highly  estoeiued  and  venerated  throughout  his  lung 
life. 

1‘EARL  [Shkll.] 

PEARL  FISHERY.  The  fuheiiea  which  are  carried 
on  to  supply  the  market  of  the  world  with  pearls  are  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  are  of  very  antient  date:  thus 
llie  fishery  at  Califa  in  Arabia,  which  produr-ed  the  pearl 
bought  by  Tavernier  for  ll(>,000f.,  was  celebrated  in  Pliny's 
time. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  tliat  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  among  the  more  promi- 
nent stations.  The  Algerine  coast  and  tiic  Sooloo  Islands 
also  furni>h  a certain  share. 

Imho  New  World,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Margarita, 
or  Pearl  Island,  and  other  localities  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
lumbia, furnish  a great  many,'«nd  the  Bay  of  Panama  also 
cuniribuies  consUlurahly ; hut  the  pearls  which  we  have  seen 
from  the  WcBiern  w'orlil,  though  many  of  them  arc  large, 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  in  shape,  colour, 
and  general  beauty. 

or  the  latter  fisheries,  those  at  Ceylon  and  Tutucoreen 
(coast  of  Coromandel)  arc  monopolies;  the  first  belonging 
to  the  goTcrnment,  and  the  second  to  the  East  India  (.kiin- 
pany ; but  they  cannot  bo  considered  of  much  value,  for 
the  rent  at  which  the  fishery  is  let  seldom  covers  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  guarding,  &c. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  (Persian  Gulf)  give  a roost  abun- 
dant harvest  of  these  beautiful  molluscous  secretions;  per- 
haps tho  most  abundant  in  the  world.  Sixty  thousand 
tomauns  of  Bassorah,  about  90,0001.  sterling  of  our  money, 
and  uflcn  more,  are  derived  from  the  fishery  in  about  two 
months,  the  time  during  which  it  lasts,  the  commencement 
being  m June.  Here  there  is  no  monopoly;  but  any  one 
may  engage  in  the  adventure  upon  payment  of  a tax  on  the 
produce  to  the  government.  The  Persians  principally  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  divers  are  of  that  nation. 

The  Western  pearl  fisheries,  especially  those  on  the  coast 
of  Colombia,  must  have  been  very  valuable  once.  Seville 
alone  is  said  to  hare  imported  upwards  of  697  lbs.  in  the 
year  1587.  The  second  Philip's  celebrated  pearl,  which 
weighed  250  carats,  and  was  valued  at  I5U.OOO  dollars,  came 
from  Margarita.  'These  prixes  were  not  furgolten  in  lb25, 
when  joint-stock  companies  raged.  One  company  under- 
took the  prosecution  of  the  Colombia  fishery,  and  another 
embarked  in  that  of  Panama  and  tho  Pacific,  both  with 
about  the  same  success;  for  in  1826  they  were  abandoned. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  the  shells  of  Mollusca  were  sent 
homo  by  one  of  them.  The  Atgerme  ground  was  also,  we 
behere,  undertaken  by  an  English  company  in  1826. 

The  pearls  which  are  the  objects  of  these  fisheries  are 
found  in  the  shells  of  M^/fagririep,  or  pearl-oysters,  as  they 
are  called,  and  principally  m those  of  the  species  named 
Aviculu  or  Meleagrina  margetriU/^a.  The  best  ground  is 
considered  to  range  at  depths  varying  from  6 to  8 fathoms ; 
and  the  div’ers,  who  usually  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived, 
are  said  to  be  able  lo  remain  generally  from  a minute  to  a . 
minute  and  a half  under  water.  Two  minutes,  four,  and 
even  six,  have  been  mentioned;  but  constructed  as  tho  hu- 
man respiratory  and  circulating  system  is,  wo  should  think 
the  last-mentioned  periods  must  be  very*  rare.  A submer- 
sion of  a mtnule  and  a half  is  calculated  to  do  mischief 
enough  in  ordinary  ca.Hcs.  The  following  account  of  one  of 
these  fisheries  is  from  PcrcivaVs  ‘Ceylon  — 

‘There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle,’  says  the  author,  ' which 
the  island  of  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  a European 
than  the  bay  of  Condatchy  during  the  season  of  the  pearl- 
fisher^'.  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  con- 
vcrtcrl  into  a scono  which  exceeds,  m novelty  and  variety, 
almost  anything  1 ever  witnessed;  several  tbonsands  of 
people  ofdifi'crent  colours,  countries,  casts,  and  occupations 
continually  passing  and  repassing  in  a busy  crowd ; tne  vast 
numbers  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with 
tho  bazar  or  market-place  before  each,  the  multitude  of 
boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks,  some 
of  them  laden  with  riches;  the  anxious  expecting  counte- 
nances of  the  boat-owners,  while  (he  boats  are  approaching 
the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with  wliich  they 
run  to  them  w’hcn  arrived,  in  liopes  of  a rich  cargo;  the 
vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  co- 
lours and  all  descriptions  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  peoil^  some  se- 


parating and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascer* 
taining  their  number  and  value,  while  others  are  hawking' 
them  about,  or  drilling  and  bwing  them  for  future  use;— all' 
these  circumstances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
valuo  and  importanco  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  sceno. 

■ The  bay  of  Ckmdatchy  is  the  most  central  rendezvous  for 
the  boats  employed  in  tho  fishery.  The  banks,  where  it  is 
carried  on,  extend  several  miles  along  tho  coast  from  Manaor 
southward  off  Arippo,  Condatchy,  and  Pomparipoo.  The 
principal  bank  is  opposite  to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out  at  see 
alioui  twenty  miles.’  After  the  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
beds  and  the  conseouent  report  to  government,  the  parti- 
cular banks  to  be  fished  aro  put  up  for  sale  to  live  highest 
bidder,  and  are  usually  purchased  by  a black  mefehant. 

I The  govcinmenl  however  sometimes  judges  it  more  advrni- 
: tageous  to  fish  the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  pearls  to  the  merchants. 

The  banks  are  divided  into  throe  or  four  different  portionat 
which  are  fished  annually  in  succession.  These  portions  are 
completely  distinct,  and  are  set  up  separately  to  sale,  each 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  fished.  A sutficiciU  interval 
is  thus  given  to  the  oysters  to  attain  their  proper  growth ; 
and  as  (bo  portion  first  used  has  generally  recovered  its  ma- 
turity by  the  time  the  last  portion  has  been  fished,  the 
Qsherv  becomes  almost  regularly  annual,  end  may  thus  be 
considered  as  yielding  a yearly  revenue.  The  oysters  are 
supposed  to  attain  their  complete  state  of  maturity  in  severv 
years. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February  and  enda 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  Tlie  period  allowed  to  the 
merchant  to  fish  the  banks  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  at 
the  utmost ; but  there  am  several  interruptions  which  pre- 
vent the  fishing  days  from  exceeding  more  than  about 
thirty.  If  it  happen  to  be  a very  had  season,  and  many 
stormy  days  intervene  during  (ho  period  allolt^.  tho  pur- 
chaser of  the  fishery  U often  allowed  a few  days  more.  One 
considerable  interruption  proceeds  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  different  sect» 
and  nations  who  are  employed.  Manv  of  the  divers  are  of 
a black  race,  known  by  the  name  of  Mormwas  and  Parawas, 
who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  Tutucoreen  ; tbeao  people, 
although  of  the  Malabar  caste,  are  Roman  CkthoUcs,  and 
leave  off  work  on  Sundays  to  attend  prayers  at  tbecbapeV 
of  Arippo. 

The  boats  and  denies  employed  in  the  fishery’  do  not  be- 
long to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  from  (Ih>  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  The  divers  from  Colang  are  accounted  the- 
best,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  Lubbahs,  a tribe  of  Moors, 
who  remain  on  the  island  of  Manaar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  truiued  in  this  art.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  fishery,  all  the  boats  rendezvous  at  Condatchy,  and 
it  is  here  that  they  aro  numbered  and  contracted  for.  They 
regularly'  sail  out  and  return  together. 

•A  signal  gun  is  fired  at  Arip|>o  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  whole  fleet  sets  sail  with  the  Und-breeze. 
They  reach  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at  sun-risO' 
commence  fishing.  In  this  they  continue  busily  occupied 
till  the  sea-breeze,  which  arises  about  noon,  warns  them  to- 
return  to  the  bay.  As  soon  as  (hoy  appear  within  sight, 
another  gun  is  fired  and  the  colours  hoisted,  to  inform  the- 
anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  the  boats  come  to< 
land,  their  cargoes  are  immediately  taken  out,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  completely  unloaded  before  night,  Wbat-^ 
ever  may  have  been  the  success  of  their  boats,  the  owners- 
seldom  wear  the  looks  of  disappointment;  for  although, 
they  may  have  been  unsuccessful  one  day,  they  look  wilhi 
the  most  complete  assurance  of  belter  forlunu  to  the  next;, 
as  the  Brahmins  and  conjurers,  whom  they  implicitly  trust- 
in  defiance  of  all  experience,  understand  too  well  Uie  libe- 
rality of  a roan  in  hopes  of  good  fortune  not  to  promiso 
them  all  they  can  desire.* 

‘ Each  of  the  boats  carries  twenty  men,  with  a tindal,,  or 
chief  boatman,  who  acts  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  men  row  and 
assist  the  divers  in  re-ascending.  The  other  ten  are  dLvors; 
they  go  down  into  (he  sea  by  five  at  a time;  when  the  first 
five  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down ; and  by  this  metibod 
of  alternate^  diving,  they  give  each  other  time  to  reexuit 
themselves  lor  a fresh  plunge.’ 

*ln  order  to  accelerate  the  descent  of  the  divers,  l&igo 
stones  are  employed : five  of  these  are  brought  in  each  beat 
for  the  purpose ; they  are  of  a reddish  granite  oommen  iu 
tbii  country,  and  of  a pyramidal  shape,  round  at  top  and 
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bottom,  with  a Itole  pcrforntcsl  through  the  smaller  end  * in  redeeming  their  credit  when  any  untoward  accident 
suflictenl  to  o'lmit  a rope.  Some  of  the  divers  use  a stone  hap|K‘ns  to  falsify  ihtir  predictions,  deserves  to  l>«  noticed, 
shaped  like  a half-motm,  which  they  f.isten  round  the  Smee  tho  islatnl  came  into  our  possession,  a diver  at  the 
belly  when  lliey  mean  to  descend,  and  thus  keep  their  feet  fishery  one  year  lost  his  leg.  upon  which  the  head  conjurer 
froc.  was  called  to  account  for  the  disaster.  His  answer  give* 

‘ Tnese  people  are  accustomed  to  dive  from  their  very  in-  the  ino»i  sinking  picture  of  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
f.incy,  and  fearicasly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to  the  jieoplo  ho  had  to  deal  with.  He  gravely  told  them  that 
ten  fathoms  water  iii  search  of  the  oysters.  The  diver,  when  ! :in  old  witch  who  owed  him  a grudge  hatl  just  come  from 
lie  is  about  to  plunge,  seizes  the  rope  to  which  one  of  the  Culang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  eflfecto<l  a comilcr  conju* 
stones  we  have  described  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  his  ration  which  for  a tinie  rondored  his  spells  fruitless;  that 
right  foot,  while  he  lakes  hold  of  a bag  of  net-work  with  this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  lute  to  prevent  the  ac- 
thuse  of  his  left,  it  being  cu>tomary  among  all  the  Indians  cident  which  had  happened,  but  that  he  would  now  show 
to  use  their  toes  in  working  or  holding  as  well  as  their  his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonist  by  enchanting  tlie 
fingers  ; aii<l  such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  they  can  pick  | sharks  and  bimling  up  their  mouths,  so  that  no  more  acri- 
up  even  the  smallest  thing  from  the  ground  with  llieir  toes  dents  should  happen  during  the  season.  F«>rlunatelv  for 
almost  os  nimbly  as  a Euro|>ean  could  with  his  fingers,  the  conjuror,  lha  event  answered  his  prediction,  and  no 
The  diver  llms  prepared  seizes  another  rope  with  his  right  further  damage  was  Hiisiained  from  the  sharks  during  the 
hand,  and  holding  his  nostrils  shut  with  the  left,  plunges  fishery  of  that  year.  Whethi^  this  was  owing  to  the  prayers 
into  the  water,  and  by  the  aasislaiice  of  the  stone  speedily  and  charms  of  the  conjurer,  1 leave  my  Kuropean  readers 
reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  todocide : but  certainly  it  wus  firmly  Irehcvcd  to  be  the  case 
and  with  much  dexterity  and  all  possible  despatch  collects  by  llie  Indian  divers,  and  he  was  afterwards  held  by  them 
as  many  oysters  as  he  can  while  he  is  able  to  remain  under  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration.’ 
water,  which  is  usually  about  two  minutes.  He  then  The  divers  are  paid  differently,  aci'ording  to  their  private 
resumes  his  former  position,  makes  a signal  to  those  alK>ve  | agreement  with  the  boal-owncrs,  either  in  money  or  with 
by  pulling  the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  immediately  by  a proportion  of  tho  oysters  caught,  w hich  they  take  the 
this  means  drawn  up  and  brought  into  the  boat,  leaving ' chance  of  openiog  on  their  own  account:  the  latter  is  the 
the  stone  to  be  pullod  up  afterwards  by  the  rope  attachod  method  most  commonly  adopted.  Tlic  agreements  w ith 
to  it.'  the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats  are  conducted  much  in  tho 

Tho  serious  effects  which  so  protracted  a submersion  same  manner.  They  contract  either  to  receive  a ceriam 
must  produce  upon  tl>«  human  frame  are  manifested  by  a sum  for  the  use  of  their  boats,  or  pay  the  chief  farmer  of  the 
discharge  of  water  from  their  mouths,  ears,  and  noalrils.  and,  banks  a certain  sum  for  permission  to  fish  on  llicir  own  ac- 
frcf(uenily,  of  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  count.  Some  of  those  who  pursue  the  latter  )>Iaii  arc  very 
going  down  again  in  their  turn.  * They  will  often,*  con-  successful  and  become  rich,  while  others  are  great  losers  by 
tii.uus  our  autlior,  ‘ make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one  the  speculation.  Tlie  spirit  of  gambling  is  more  openly 
day,  and  at  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a bundled  oysters,  exhibited,  for  oyster  lotteries  are  carried  on  to  a great 
Some  rub  their  boilica  over  w ith  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears  and  extent,  and  they  consist  of  purchasing  a quantity  of  the 
noses  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering,  while  others  use  oysters  unopened,  and  running  the  chance  of  either  finding 
no  precautions  whatever.  Although  the  usual  time  of  or  not  finding  pearls  in  them.  Tlic>ie  lotteries  are  great 
remaining  under  water  does  not  much  exceed  two  minutes,  favourites  with  European  oHlccrs  and  gentlemen.  The 
yet  tliure  are  inslauces  known  of  divers  who  could  remain  lioat-uwncrs  and  men-hants  lose  some  of  the  best  pearls 
four  and  even  fiveminule*,  which  was  the  case  with  atJaffre  while  the  boats  nr©  on  their  return  to  the  Iwy  from  the 
hoy  the  last  year  1 visited  the  fishery.  Tho  longest  instance  banks,  as  the  oysters,  when  alive  and  left  for  some  time 
ever  known  was  that  of  a diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in  undisturheil,  fre(|Uentlyopcn  their  shells  of  their  own  accord  : 
1797,  and  w ho  absolutely  remained  under  water  full  six  j a pearl  may  then  bu  easily  discovered,  and  the  oyster  pro- 
minutes.’  | vented,  by  means  of  a bit  of  grass  or  sort  wood,  from  again 

Tlie  last-named  period  seems  almost  incredible,  but  there  ' closing  its  shell  till  mi  opportunity  offers  of  pirkinj'  out 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Captain  Pcrcivafs  evidence.  Tlio  tho  pearl.  'Those  fellows  who  are  cinployeil  to  si>arcli 
chief  horror  and  danger  awaiiing  tho  diver  arc  concentrated  among  the  fish  al>ti  commit  many  depn  dntiuns.  and 
in  the  ground-shark.  This  aniiDal  is  a common  and  fearful  even  sw.illow  the  jHiirls  to  conceal  them:  when  this  is 
mhabiianl  of  alt  the  seas  m these  laiitudos  ; and  its  terrors  suspectei),  the  plan  followed  by  the  merciianis  is  to  lock  the 
aresocontinually  liefore  tiio  eyesof  thedivers,  that  they  seek  fulluws  up  and  give  them  strong  emetics  and  purgatives, 
a vague  safely  in  supernatural  means.  Before  they  begin  ofnich  have  frequently  the  efl'ect  of  discovering  the  stolen 
diving,  the  priests  or  conjurers,  who  are  known  in  the  Malahar  goods.' 

language  by  the  name  of  PiU<U  Kan-ag,  or  bindcis  of  sharks,  Captain  Percival  thus  concludes  his  interest  ingaccount : — 

arc  al  ways  consulted,  and  whatever  theixinjurer  says  tu  tiiem  * As  soon  as  the  ovsiers  arc  tulwn  out  of  the  boats,  they  aie 
is  receiveil  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  Tlie  prepara- 1 corried  by  the  different  people  to'whom  they  Iwlong  and 
tion  which  he  enjoins  them  consists  of  certain  ceremonies  ‘ placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  m the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
iiccording  to  the  caste  and  sect  to  which  they  belong,  and  on  about  two  feet,  or  in  small  square  places  cleared  and  fenced 
the  exact  nerforraanco  of  these  tliey  lay  the  greatest  stress ; round  for  the  purpose,  each  person  having  his  own  separate 
nor  will  they  on  any  account  descend  till  the  cunjmer  has  division.  Mats  arc  spreml  below  them  to  prevent  the  oysters 
performed  his  ceremonies.  His  advices  ore  religiously  from  touching  the  earih,  nntl  here  they  are  left  to  die  and 
observed,  and  generally  have  a tendency  to  prcKcne  the  rot.  As  sf>on  o?  they  h.ive  p3s-»orl  through  a stale  of  puirc- 
heaUhof  the  devotee.  The  diver  is  usually  enjoinwl  to  abstain  faction  and  have  Wcome  dry,  they  are  ca-iily  opened  without 
from  eating  before  he  goes  to  plunge,  and  to  bathe  himself  any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls,  which  might  not  be  the 
in  fresh  water  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  case  if  they  were  opened  fresh,  as,  at  that  time,  to  do  so 
labours  of  ihe  day.  During  the  time  of  the  fishery  the  con-  requires  great  finrcc.  On  the  shell  Iveiiig  opened,  the  oyster 
jurers  stand  on  the  shore  till  the  boats  return  in  the  after-  is  minutely  examined  for  the  j carls;  it  is  usual  even  to 
noon,  muttering  pravDiw, distorting  their  bodies  into  various  boil  the  oyster,  as  the  i>cail,  though  commonly  found  in 
strange  attitudes,  and  performing  ceremonies.  All  this  time  the  shell,  is  not  unfrequemly  contained  in  the  Iwily  of  tho 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  food  or  drink ; but  they  some-  fish  itself 

limes  regale  themselves  with  toddy,  till  they  are  no  longer  ‘The  stench  occasioned  by  the  ovstors  being  left  to  putrefy 
able  to  stand  at  their  devotions.  is  intolerable,  and  remains  for  a long  while  after  the  fishing 

Some  of  the  conjurors  frequently  go  in  tho  IkmiIs  with  the  is  over.  It  con-upts  the  airoosphere  for  several  miles  round 
divers,  who  are  greatly  delighted  at  tho  ideaof  having  their  Comlatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhoorl  of  that  country 
prolerfora  along  with  thorn,  and  become  additionalty  ven-  extremely  unplensnit  till  the  monsoons  and  violent  souih- 
lurous.  Tho  zeal  of  the  ennjuvers  who  go  in  the  boats  west  winds  set  in  and  purify  the  air.  Tlic  nauseous  smell 
apjvears  to  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a v.iluab!e  pearl,  how•c^cr  is  not  able  to  overcome  tho  hope  of  gain:  for 
As  a body,  those  keepers  of  the  conMrienccs  of  the  sharks  months  after  the  fi.->liii:g  season,  numbers  of  j'coplc  arc  to 
reap  a rich  harvest;  for,  besides  being  paid  by  the  govern-  be  seen  cariicsily  senrehing  and  poring  over  the  sands  a:id 
meiil,  they  gri  monev  and  presents  "of  all  Hurts  from  the  places  where  the  oysters  had  hecti  laid  to  putrefy ; and  some 
black  inuAcbant*  and  those  successful  in  fishing  up  the  arc  now  and  then  fortunate  enough  to  find  a pcail  that 
oysters.  amply  coi«pcn.<atoSi  their  trouble  in  searching  after  them. 

• The  addriaa  of  tbeso  fellows,’  adds  Captain  Percival,  In  1797,  while  Mr.  Andrews  was  collector,  a Cooly,  or  com- 
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toon  ffllow  of  Iho  lowest  class,  got  by  accident  tbe  roo't 
raluablo  pearl  »een  that  season,  ami  sold  it  to  Mr.  An- 
drews for  a large  sum. 

’The  pearls  found  at  tbi»  fishery  arc  of  a whiter  colour 
than  those  got  in  the  Gulf  of  Otinus,  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
but  in  otiiei  respecU  are  not  accounted  so  pure,  or  of  such 
an  excellent  quality  ; for  thuu^^h  the  white  pearls  are  mure 
esteemed  in  Kumpe.  the  natives  prefer  those  of  a yeilowisli 
or  gulden  cast.  Olf  Tutucoreen,  whtch  is  on  ilioCorora.'tndel 
coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Cundalchy,  there  is  another  fishery ; 
but  the  pearls  found  there  arc  much  inferior  to  those  two 
spet-ies  I have  mentioned,  being  tainted  with  a blue  or 
greyish  tiru'C. 

*ln  preparing  the  pearls,  particularly  in  drilling  and  string- 
ing them,  the  black  t>ci>ple  aio  wonderfully  expert.  I uas 
very  much  struck  with  the  in&lruincnt  they  employ  in  drill- 
ing, as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  they  u&e  it.  A 
nmehine  made  of  wood,  and  of  a shape  resembling  an  obtuse 
inverie<l  cone,  about  six  inches  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
is  supjiorted  U|>on  three  feci,  each  twelve  inches  lung.  In 
the  up)>er  Hat  surface  of  th.s  machine  holes  or  pits  are 
formed  to  receive  the  larger  pearls,  the  smaller  ones  being 
beat  in  with  a little  wooden  hammer.  The  drilling  insiru- 
Uienlsare  spindles  of  ^'arioiis  sizes,  according  to  that  of  the 
piurls;  they  are  lurneil  round  in  a wooden  head  by  means 
of  a bow  handle,  to  which  they  are  attaciied.  The  pearls 
being  placed  in  ilio  pits  which  wo  huvo  already  mentioned, 
and  the  point  of  the  spindle  adjusted  to  them,  the  workman 

fires-ms  on  the  wimhIcii  head  of  the  machine  with  his  left 
land,  while  hts  right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow 
handle.  During  the  process  of  drilling,  he  occasionally 
moistens  the  peart  by  dipping  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand  in  a cocoa-nut  filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  him 
for  that  purpose  ; this  he  does  with  a dexterity  and  quick- 
ness which  scarcely  impede  the  operation,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  much  practice. 

They  have  alwj  a saricty  of  other  instruments  both  for 
cutting  and  drilling  the  pearls.  To  clean,  round,  and  polish 
them  to  that  state  in  which  we  see  them,  a powder,  made  of 
the  pearls  themselves,  is  employed.  These  different  ope- 
rations in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy  a great  number  of 
the  black  men  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  black 
town  or  petiuh  of  Columbo,  in  particular,  many  of  them 
may  every  day  be  seen  at  this  work,  which  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  any  Kuropean  who  is  not  already  acquainted 
with  it.’  [Avicula;  Mallbacka;  Shell.] 
PEARL-ASH.  [Potassium.] 

PEARL-HEN.  [Pavonid.*.] 

PEARDOYsTER.  [Avicula;  Mallb.vcb.v.] 

PR.\RL  RIVER.  [Mississippi,  Statb  or.] 
PKARL-SP.\R,  a mmeral  which  occurs  massive,  and  also 
crystallized.  The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  the 
angle  of  which  is  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  niag- 
nesum  carbuiialu  of  Imie;  but  the  curvature  of  the  planes 
prevents  exact  measurement.  Cleavage  easily  affected  pa- 
rallel to  the  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Hardness  sutlicient 
to  scratch  caibonate  of  time  readily.  Colour  whitish,  grvfy- 
isli  or  yellowish,  or  brownish.-  Lustre  |>early  lu  general. 
Translucent.  Opaquo.  S(K.-ciSc  gravity  2 R3. 

Uisstilvt'A  slowly  in  nitric  acid.  The  fragments  heated 
by  the  blow-pipe  are  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

It  occurs  abundantly  in  tho  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 
England,  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  also  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  It  occurs  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Analyzed  by  Hissiiiger  it  yielded;— 


CarlHHiic  acid  . « 44'60 

Lime  . , . 2"’97 

Mn.-ncsia  . . . 21*14 

Oxide  of  iron  . , 3*40 

O.xidc  of  manganeso  . 1*60 
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PE.\RL-STONE  occurs  massive  in  great  beds  in  clay, 
norphyrv,  and  .seco...dary  trap  rocks.  The  struclni'e  is  granu- 
lar: it  consists  of  roundish  masses  which  vary  in  size,  and 
which  urc  sumetiiucs  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter; 
these  are  furme<l  of  thin  concentric  Uminse.  The  surface 
is  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  lustre  pearly.  Opaque. 
Translucent  on  the  edges.  Very  easily  frangiblo.  Fiucturu 
uneven.  Colour  usually  grey,  but  sometimes  blackish  or 
rethii-sh-brown.  Hardness  5‘*0  to  6.  Specific  gravity  2'34f. 

Found  at  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain. 


A specimen  fiom  Spam  gave,  by  Dr.  Thomson’s  ana 
lysis — 


Silica  . . 

. 70-400 

Alumina 

. 11  60U 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 

. 4-334 

Lime  . • 

. 30U0 

Potash 

. 6-400 

Water  , . 

. 4-230 

9»-h64 

PEARLS  AND  MOTHER  OF-PEARL  consist,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatchett,  of  carbonate  of  lime  aiid  albu- 
men. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  horn  1613,  died  16b6,  a prelate  of 
the  church  -of  England,  and  the  author  of  ' An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,’  a work  which,  having  been  greatly  used  up  to 
the  present  time  as  a kind  of  text-book  in  tbe  examination 
of  candidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a high  celebrity, 
and  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  a native  of  the 
village  of  Snoring,  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  took  holy  orders  in  16.19.  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  wars.  Lord-Kee|>er  Finch  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Turrington  in 
.Sutfolk.  But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a pavochial 
minister  was  in  London,  where  he  had  the  living  of  Saint 
Clement  Eastcheap,  and  it  was  to  tho  inhabitants  of  that 
ub->.ciirc  parish  that  tho  lectures  were  delivered  which  after- 
warda  funned  his  celebrated  Exposition,  and  to  them  that 
work  when  so  published  was  dedicated.  Tho  first  edition 
was  in  16jS,  and  in  the  same  year  he  publi»bed  the  works 
of  Hales  of  Eton,  giving  to  them  tbe  iiilo  of  * Ooldon  Re- 
mains of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales.'  Hales  had 
died  a short  time  before  in  penury  and  distress,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  fanatical 
^ple  who  for  a time  obtained  the  ascendency  in  tho 
English  church. 

Ou  the  Restoration  a proper  regard  washed  for  Pearson’s 
eminent  merits  as  a rational  divine  and  diligent  preacher. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king’s  mandamus, 
made  a prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  finally, 
roaster  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished before  the  en^uf  the  year  1660.  in  which  the  king 
was  re.Htoredl.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  larly  Margaret's 
profetaor  of  divinity,  and  in  1662  inaater  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1672  ho  succeeded  Wilkins  in  tho  bi- 
shopric of  Chester.  Ho  died  at  Chester,  July  16,  1666. 

The  ' Exposition  of  the  Creed'  is  the  work  by  which 
Bishop  Pearson  is  chielly  remembered,  which  has  not  only 
been  reprinted,  but  abridged  by  various  persons.  Besides 
this  unrk,  he  is  the  author  ofa  ' Vmdicatiou  of  the  Epislha 
of  St.  Ignatius,’  and  of  ‘ Dissertations  on  the  Rise  and  Suc- 
cession of  the  early  Bishuiis  of  Rome.’  The  last  was  a post- 
humous publication,  whica  also  coataina  the'  Aauales  Wu- 
lini,'  a critical  dissertation  on  the  soriea  of  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul. 

PEARSON.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  born  about  1760,  died 
18U,  u divine  of  the  cliurch  of  England,  who,  if  his  life 
had  continued  a few  years  lungor,  would  probably  have 
ailained  to  one  of  the  higher  dignities  in  that  church.  As 
it  is,  it  is  as  having  well  discharged  himself  of  various 
duties  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  of  the  duties  of  a parish  priest  at  Rempslon  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  he  was  rector,  and  having  had  by  his 
writings  no  small  inlluenre  in  the  church,  that  wo  have 
here  to  s)ieak  of  him.  He  was  a native  of  Ipsuich,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  wliere  he  was  for  awhile  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Sidney  College,  and  aficnvards  master,  and  clecte<l 
the  ChrUlian  Advocate  in  1309.  Beside  numerous  single 
•ermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occasious,  Dr.  Pearson 
was  the  autliur  of  a volume  of  thirteen  Sermons  addressed 
to  Academic  Youth,  delivered  by  him  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  publishe^l  also  a ' Collection  of  Praycra 
for  tbe  Use  of  Families,’  and  various  tracts  in  diviniiy  not 
profc&sodly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chictly  rusts  on  bis 
ountrovursial  witungs  against  antagonists  of  two  very  op- 
})oBite  descriptions.  There  are  two  Ueatisei  of  his  against 
those  who  adopt  Dr.  Paley’s  views  on  the  general  theory 
of  moral  obligation,  and  thi>»o  wHb  follow  him  m some  of  thu 
practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  diviue  and 
moralist  conducts  his  ruadura.  These  trcati.>cs  excited, 
when  first  published,  great  attention,  and  well  desene  to 
he  read  by  all  in  connection  with  the  very  popular  and  on 
tbe  whole  very  excellent  treatise  ou  ' Moral  and  Political 
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Phi\osop1iy  ’ to  which  they  relate.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  | 
Pear>oii  was  omung  the  flrat  to  sound  an  abrro  resperiin^ 
the  dant^cr  to  wlii«'h  the  church  was  exposed  bv  the  spread 
in  it  of  Calvinisiic  views  of  theCbristinn  doctrine.  On  ihia 
subject  be  published  various  tracts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  several  of  wliich  were  expressly  directed 
against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  vas  the  great  mainiainer  of  Cal- 
vinism in  the  university  to  which  Dr.  Pearson  belonged. 
In  fact,  he  8too<l  forth  the  champion  of  the  Arrainian  clergy 
in  the  church,  ond  ;he  rliampion  at  the  same  tune  of  the 
church  itself  against  whatever  seemed  to  threaten  its  in 
Icgrity  and  its  i>erpeiuity. 

it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  lilies  of  a long  list  of 
writings  in  di\  iniiy  ; but  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  a com- 
plete Iml,  arranged  chronologically,  may  be  seen  in  the 
^ Gentleman's  .Magazmu’  fur  I»ll,  where  it  is  also  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a good  roan,  of  gentle  and  benevolent  man- 
ners. kind  and  rhantable.  easy  and  pleasant  in  conversation, 
modest,  unassuming,  much  respected,  and  beloved.  He 
died  on  .August  17,  1811. 

PEAT  is  a substance  of  vegetable  origin,  found  wherever 
the  soil  has  been  long  soaked  with  water  which  has  no 
outlet  and  does  nut  completely  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the 
nin. 

When  dried  peat  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
roots  and  fibres  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  the 
natural  wood  to  the  completely  black  vegetable  mould. 
From  the  nature  of  its  formation  under  the  surface  of  water, 
it  acquires  a purtion  of  tannin,  which  has  the  property  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  decum- 
pusilion.  Hence  large  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  are 
K)uud  imbedded  in  peat,  which  have  no  mark  of  decompo- 
silimi,  except  what  may  have  taken  place  before  the  wood 
was  completely  immersed  in  the  peat.  Peat  contains  all 
the  elements  of  the  richest  manure,  and  may  by  an  easy 
process  bo  converted  into  humus:  for  this  purpose  the 
agency  of  alkalis  is  the  most  effectual.  If  the  tannin  be 
decompMcd,  that  of  the  vegetable  fibre  will  go  on,  and 
soluble  humus  will  be  formed.  When  pent  is  newly 
dug  Up,  if  caustic  lime  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  dry, 
(he  moisture  of  the  peat  slakes  the  lime,  which  acts  on 
the  gallic  acid  in  the  peat  and  neutralises  it.  If  this  mix- 
ture be  then  excited  to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  ani- 
mal mailer,  such  as  urine  or  dung,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved;  and  the  residue  is  converteil  into  an 
excellent  manure,  containing  much  soluble  humus.  The 
same  may  bo  effected  more  slowly  by  mixing  peat  with  clay 
or  marl,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a considerable  time,  frequently  turning  it. 
But  nothing  accclcraics  this  process  like  the  addition  of 
putrescent  animal  matter,  which  acts  at  a ferment  and 
greatly  hastens  the  decomposition. 

The  soils  for  which  peat  forms  the  best  manure  arc  the 
chalky  and  clayey.  Sand  has  loo  little  tenacity ; it  lets  the 
gasses  prcMluced  by  the  decomposition  escape,  instead  of  at- 
tracting them,  as  clay  and  chalk  do,  and  preventing  their 
escape. 

Tlic  burning  of  peat  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  and 
leaves  the  earths  and  sails  behind.  They  arc  accordingly 
very  strong  stimulants  to  vegetation,  especially  that  of 
clovers  and  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  the  roost  valuable  parts.  If  the  soil  is  well  furnished 
with  vegetable  matter,  and  capable  of  bringing  an  abun- 
dance of  seed  to  perfection,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  apply 
stimulating  manures,  such  as  peat  ashes,  to  increase  the 
verdure ; but  on  poor  sods  destitute  of  humus,  the  increase 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  does  not  ensure  a proportionate  in- 
crease of  seed.  Hence  it  is  often  remarkoii  that  soot,  pot- 
ash. saltpetre,  and  similar  subslam-es  produce  a deceitful 
growth,  giving  a rank  green  leaf,  which  is  not  succeeded  by 
a heavy  ear;  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  in  seed  is 
rather  diminished  than  iiKreased  by  the  use  of  the  manure. 
Whenever  a stimulating  manure  is  used,  the  soil  should  be 
naturally  rich,  or  enriiming  manure  should  be  applied  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  uf  no  use  to  whip  ahorse  which  has  had 
no  corn  and  is  half  starved ; and  land  which  is  exhausted 
cannot  be  made  productive  by  applying  lime  or  ashes,  or 
saline  substances,  which  in  arichersoil  abounding  in  humus 
would  have  excited  llie  most  vigorous  vegetation. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  conversion  of  ('cal  into  a 
rich  compost  wtre  given  by  l.A»rd  Meadowliank  about  forty 
cars  ago,  and  show  that  the  principles  which  we  have  here 
aid  down  were  known  to  him. 


He  recommends  taking  the  peal  out  of  the  moss  some 
time  before  it  U used,  that  it  may  lose  a purtion  uf  its  mois- 
’ ture,  and  be  lighter  to  carry.  It  is  then  to  be  carted  tu  a 
dry  spot,  where  the  compost  heap  is  to  he  formed.  A bottom 
of  peat  is  to  be  laid  six  inche->  dei'p  and  nfUH;n  feet  wide ; on 
this  are  to  lie  pul  ten  indies  of  good  yard-dung,  then  six 
inches  more  peat,  and  over  thU  four  inches  of  dung,  ami  so 
ahernuielyto  the  height  of  four  or  Avc  feet.  Thu  whole 
should  then  be  endo^od  all  round  with  a wall  of  peat,  and 
covered  with  the  same  material.  Thu  proportion  of  fre»U 
dung  is  about  seven  carl-loads  to  twenty  one  of  peat,  if  the 
weather  is  mild : but  more  dung  is  required  if  live  weather 
is  cold : over  this  heap  ashes  or  lime  may  now  be  spread,  in 
the  proportion  of  a can-load  to  twenty-eight  of  the  comport. 
The  dung  should  not  liave  funnented  much  befuru  it  is  used, 
and  if  it  is  watered  with  urine  or  the  drainings  of  adungbill, 
the  effect  will  be  more  rapid.  Animal  matter,  such  as  fish. 
rcfuKC  of  sluughter-hou&es,  and  every  substance  which  will 
readily  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  will  acccle- 

Irato  the  process,  and  save  dung  in  the  compost.  Where 
pigeons'-dung  can  be  procured,  a much  smaller  quunUly 
will  produce  the  dcsirerl  effect.  The  heap  should  nut  be 
ressed  down,  but  left  to  settle  by  its  own  weight.  If  the 
eat  produced  hv  the  fermentation  is  very  great,  the  whole 
heap  may  be  turned  over  and  more  peat  added  to  it.  This 
will  keep  up  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a uniform 
mau  of  black  mould.  It  may  then  be  put  on  the  land  in 
the  same  quantity  that  farm-yard  dung  would  have  been, 
and  consequently,  by  a little  labour,  four  times  the  quantity 
of  manure  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  peat  with  the 
dung.  It  is  found  that  lime  is  not  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  compost.  The  fcnnenlalion  exciied  is  sufficient 
to  decompose  the  tannin  and  convert  it  into  a soluble  ex- 
tract. The  dbres,  partially  decomposed,  are  re^luced  into 
vegetable  mould,  and  the  whole  assumes  a uniform  and  rich 
appearance.  A complete  chemical  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  peat,  from  being  very  iiillammable,  is  now  scarcely 
capable  uf  combustion,  and  that  only  in  a very  great  heau 
There  is  no  better  or  more  economical  mode  of  converting 
peat  into  a rich  manure.  In  summer  the  whole  process 
may  be  completed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks;  in  winter  it  lakea 
a longer  time;  and  it  may  bo  useful  to  give  the  heap  an 
occasional  lining  of  fresh  dung,  as  U done  with  hotbeds  in 
gardens  to  renew  the  heat. 

W'here  a great  extent  of  pcat-roo«s  renders  the  improve- 
ment of  it  desirablo  ‘here  are  vanous  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  reclaimed  In  some  places  the  peat  has  been 
removed,  and  the  loam  which  lay  below  it  was  found 
of  a very  fertile  nature.  This  could  only  bo  done  on  (be 
banks  of  rivers,  into  which  the  peat  was  floated  by  means 
of  small  canals  dug  through  it,  and  communicalmg  with 
the  river.  In  all  other  cases  the  mi>dc  adopted  has  been 
that  of  draining  and  consolidating.  In  draining  a pcat-rooss 
the  water  must  not  lie  let  off  too  rapidly,  for  in  that  case 
the  surface  may  become  so  loose  and  dry,  that  no  vegeta- 
tion can  lake  place  in  it.  If  the  water  is  drained  off  so  aa 
to  leave  two  feet  of  peat  dry  above  its  level,  this  is  all  that 
is  required  for  a beginning.  The  best  improvement,  and 
the  most  rapid,  is  produced  by  bringing  sand  or  gravel  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  surface  with  two  or  threo 
inches  of  tt.  Tliis  will  make  a beginning  of  a soil,  in  which 
potatoes  may  be  planted.  At  first  the  surface  will  not 
bear  the  wheels  of  a cart  nor  the  tread  of  a horse  ; but  in  a 
slrart  time  a sulid  crust  will  be  formed,  which  will  iucreaso 
in  strengih  and  thickness  as  cultivation  advances.  There 
are  many  fine  paslures  in  Scotland  which  once  were  bro»n 
peat-mosses,  on  which  it  would  litre  been  dangerous  fora 
roan  to  walk,  but  which  now  bear  heavy  oxen,  and  iccm 
as  solid  as  any  pasture  on  a day  subsoil.  Manuring  and 
liming  nrc  the  most  cffecliro  operaiions  in  bnngiiig  about 
this  great  improvement.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  usually  the 
first  crops  on  reclaimed  peat-mosses.  It  is  long  before  they 
become  capable  of  bearing  wheat ; nor  is  this  cron  (o  be  re- 
commended at  any  lime,  unless  there  be  a giMxl  depth  of 
sod  formed  over  the  peat.  Laying  down  to  gross  as  soon  as 
a ceriain  degree  of  improvement  has  been  made,  and  de- 
pasturing with  sheep  at  first  and  cattle  afterwards,  tend 
more  than  any  other  means  to  consolidate  the  surface  and 
deepen  the  nmuld,  which  gradually  increases  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  tannin  in  the  pent. 

A patent  has  been  lately  obtoined  bv  Mr.  \Yilliams, 
managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  ^'avigation  Com- 
pany, fur  cumpressing  peat  into  a dense  mass,  so  os  tu  re- 
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tcntble  o«n1.  It  i^said  to  be  superior  to  coal  in  its  proper* 
tics  of  |>fO[Iucing  heat  by  cocnbualion,  forming  on  excellent 
ciioroeal  or  coke.  It  is  asserted  that  this  charcoal  is.  much 
more  combuslible  than  that  of  wood,  and  very  useful  in  the 
luanufacturo  of  firo-vrorks.  Mr.  Williams  has  found  that 
with  Uicwls.of  pit  coal  and  2icwts.  of  his  factitious  coal,  the 
same  quantity  of  steam  can  bo  generated  as  with  17^  cwts. 
«fj>it  coal  alone. 

The  process  is  as  follows: — Immediately  after  being  dug 
it  is  triturated  under  revolving  edge-wheels  faced  with 
iron  plates  perforated  all  over  the  surface,  and  is  forced  by 
the  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a spe- 
cies of  pup,  which  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its 
moisture  by  a hydraulic  pre-^s.  It  is  then  dried,  and  con- 
verted into  coke  in  tho  same  manner  as  is  done  with  pit 
coal.  The  factitious  coal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  made 
by  incorporating  pilch  or  rosin  melted  in  a cauldron  with 
a-<  much  of  the  peat-charcoal  ground  to  powder  as  will  form 
a lough  doughy  mass,  which  is  then  moulded  into  bricks. 
<Dr.  Ure’s  Dieiionury  qf  Arts  and  Ma/m/aciures.) 

The  use  of  peat  for  fuel  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice ; but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  peat  is  made 
in  Holland,  where  it  cannot  be  dug  out  of  the  solid  moss, 
but  is  brought  up  in  the  form  of  mud  from  a considerable 
depth  under  water.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  small  strong 
nets,  (l\ed  by  an  iron  ring  to  a lung  pole,  in  the  manner 
ill  which  canals  are  cleared  of  mud.  This  liquid  peat  is 
brought  in  boats  to  a place  prcpareil  fur  its  manufacture, 
which  bas  bt-ct)  levelled  as  a brick-yard  usually  is.  The 
soft  mud  is  spread  over  this  to  tho  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
the  water  is  allowed  to  diain  off  slowly:  when  the  peal 
begins  to  dry,  men  fix  boards  to  their  feet  and  walk  over  it, 
60  as  to  compress  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  will  bear  cutting, 
it  is  cut  with  a spado  made  on  purpose  into  oblong  pieces 
of  the  usual  sixe  of  peat,  which  is  abopt  eight  or  nine  inches 
lung  and  five  wide  ; the  treading  and  drying  have  reduced 
the  tiiiekncss  to  about  four  or  five  inches.  When  com- 
pletely solid,  these  peats  are  set  on  edge,  and  afterwards 
slacked  loosely,  so  that  the  oir  may  pass  through  them. 
In  !<umo  places  they  have  sheds,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing tliem  from  rain.  They  soon  become  very  hard,  and  burn 
mure  like  wood  or  coal  than  tho  peat  which  is  cut  imme- 
diaiuly  from  a solid  moss.  They  give  a very  great  heal,  and 
forma  coal  which,  when  it  is  shut  up  in  a dose  vessel  to 
alop.ihe  coiiibusliou,  and  allowed  to  cool,  has  a ronsiderohlo 
resemblance  to  charcoal.  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contain 
Very  little  earth,  and  are  very  light  and  white.  They  are 
abundantly  used  as  a top-dressing  for  grass  and  clover  on 
light  lands,  and  for  this  purpose  arc  extensively  exported 
to  the  sandy  districts  in  Guclderland  and  Flanders.  They 
are  not  so  much  prized  for  stiff  soils.  Dutch  peat  is  Uhcd 
as  filed  for  all  the  purposes  of  manufactures,  except  for 
the  forging  of  iron,  for  which  coaU  ore  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  Tho  peat-fens  in  Holland  begin 
to  be  exhausted,  and  the  fuel  is  so  dear,  that  it  is  found 
more  economical  to  import  coals  from  England,  which  are 
used  chieflv  in  cast-iron  stoves. 

PE'CCARY.  [SiiiD.E.] 

PE'CCIIIO,  GIUSEPPE,  born  at  Milan  in  1763,  studied 
In  the  college  of  Somaschi  under  tho  well  known  Father 
Suave,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law. 
After  taking  his  degree  in  that  university,  he  returned  to 
Milan,  and  in  1610  was  appointed  a-sbitant  counsellor  of 
stale  for  the  deparlmcnts  of  finances  and  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  uf  Italy.  In  1814  he  lost  bis  situanon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lombardv,  a cirruin- 
stance  which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  ontiilml  ‘Saggio 
Storico  sulla  Ammimstrazionc  Fiiianzicra  dell*  ex-Regno 
d’ilalia  dal  I8U‘i  al  1814,’  which  is  a useful  book  of  refer- 
ence for  the  historv  and  statistics  of  that  kingdom.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  deputy  to  theCungregazione,  orproviiK-ial 
assembly  of  Milan.  In  1821,  being  senoualy  implicated  in 
the  attempt  at  an  insurrection  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, he  was  obliged  (o  emigrate.  He  first  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  from  that  country  to  Spain,  which  was  then 
making  a second  experiment  of  a constitutional  government. 
pL'cehio  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  tlie  national 
cluiracier  and  tbo  spirit  of  the  various  political  parlies.  His 
observations  on  Spain  are  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  following  title : * Sei  Mesi  in  Ispagna  nel 
1621.*  In  1822  ho  proccMcd  to  Portugal,  where  the  same 
passions  and  ^mnies  were  at  work,  and  he  likewise  recorded 
tbo  impressions  which  he  received  in  that  country  in  another 
P.  a.  No.  1083. 


senes  of  letters.  * Lcttere  i Lady  O.  O.  dal  Portogallo.’  Like 
his  predecessors  Barotti,  Allleri,  Byron,  and  others,  he  was 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Portuguese  as  a people  to 
their  Spanish  neighbours.  Returning  to  Spain,  he  visited 
the  southern  proviuccs  of  that  kingdom,  and  was -at  Cadiz 
at  the  fall  of  the  constitutional  government  in  the  summer 
of  1823.  He  then  embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England,  where 
be  met  several  Italian  friends  and  brother  emigrants.  In 
1823  be  was  appointed,  together  with  Cuunt  Gainba,  by  (be 
Philhellenic  Committee  to  convey  to  Greece  the  sum  of 
60,000/.,  tlie  fruits  of  a loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executed  his  commission  at  Nauplia.  Pecchiuv  isite<l  Sinvrna, 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  England.  In  hU  short  stay 
ill  the  Levant,  Pecchiu  found  time  to  make  and  record  his 
observations,  as  bo  had  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That 
was  a critical  period  for  tho  Greek  cause,  os  tho  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before  them 
in  the  Morea.  Pc(xhi<j’s  account  of  tho  affairs  of  Greece 
was  publi'hed  in  English,  with  that  of  other  contemporary 
travellers:  ‘A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1823.  as  exhibited  in 
the  Narratives  of  James  Eromerson,  Joseph  Pccchio,  and 
W.  II  Humphreys,’  2 vols.  8vo.  Tho  book  ws.h  translated 
into  French  and  German.  PcccUio’s  account  was  after- 
wards published  separately  in  the  original  Italian  : 'Rela- 
zione  dogli  Avvenimeiili  della  Grccia.’ 

On  his  return  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  1823, 
Pecdiio  repau'cd  to  Nottingham,  where  ho  gave  lessons  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an 
academy  at  York  in  the  same  capacity.  Towards  the -end 
of  1828  he  married  an  English  lady  of  prupcrly,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  at  Brighton.  lie  remainel  for  seven  or 
eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  several  works,  in 
which  be  embodied  bis  remarks  ii|Kin  England  and  the 
English.  The-«e  remarks  are  cxi>resi>ed  in  ii  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  discrimination  rarely  found  in  tlie  accounts  of 
Englanil  by  foreign  writers. 

Pecebiowas  an  observer,  and  he  wa^  also  happy-tempered 
and  lively,  a pleasant  companion,  and  a man  uf  the  world. 
He  came  to  England  with  prejudices  against  the  cauntry', 
but  he  look  pains  to  study  it,  and  became  strongly  attached 
to  it.  ‘ Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon,*  lie  says  of 
himself,  * dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphal  car  and 
the  trophies  of  his  half  hundred  victories,  seduced  by  the 
benefits  which  he  had  imparted  to  my  own  country,  I har- 
boured in  my  heart  for  many  years  a feeling  of  ho^tillly  to 
Englanil,  before  I had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  stu- 
dying the  country.'  (L'Anno  millf  oUoctnto  ventisei  doU' 
Inghilierra,  the  last  paragraph.)  And  ho  observes,  in  llio 
same  work,  that  the  Italian  writers  of  the  last  century,  Ba- 
retti,  Algarotti,  Genovesi.  Filangicri,  Alfieri,  and  others, 
were  all  admirers  uf  England,  bullhat  during  twentyycors 
of  war  tho  senlitncnts  of  the  Italians  towards  the  country 
became  changed  rather  through  the  inlliience  of  French 
opinions  than  from  national  animosity,  llie  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  tiie 
rising  generation  a feeling  of  dislike  to  England  as  a part 
of  their  education.  By  daily  repeating  tho  words  ‘enemies 
of  the  Continent,’  ‘ tyrants  ot  the  sea,’  * monopolists,’  ‘ grasp- 
ing ihopkoepers,’  ‘pirates,’  &c.,  the  French  persuaded 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  Italian  and  other  neighbours, 
that  there  was  something  monstrously  horrible  in  the  exii>t- 
ence  of  England  as  a nation.  Even  men  of  abilities,  such 
as  Bolta,  Gioia,  Monti,  and  others  adopted  the  common 
prejudice,  ‘becaiiso  they  bad  not  studied  English  history, 
and  had  not  weighed  in  even  scales  the  good  and  the  evil 
that  England  had  dune  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  com- 
parc<l  them  with  the  good  and  the  evil  that  utlicr  nations 
had  also  done.'  To  hia  friend  Ugoni,  who  invited  Pecchio 
after  his  marriage  to  go  and  reside  in  France,  ho  answered, 
*1  should  become  doubly  rich  in  France  as  reganU  my  in- 
come, but  1 should  be  poorer  in  peace  of  mind;  I should 
lose  that  sentiment  of  security  which  1 feel  in  this  strong 
island,  and  I slmuld  mLss  the  courteous  liospitaliiy.aiid  the 
equanimity  of  English  life,  which  are  to  me  a full  compen- 
sation for  the  unpleasantness  of  the  climalo.  . . Even 
the  view  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery  in  which  I shall  be 
buried  some  day  is  pleasant  tome.’  (Uguni,  FiVa  e Scritti 
di  Giu$&pfte  Pecchio,  Paris,  1836,  p.  50.)  When  ho  wrote 
this,  Pccchio  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from  a dis- 
ease of  tho  chest,  which  tennmateil  his  life  in  June,  1835. 
His  death  was  calm  and  resigned,  and  lie  was  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard  of  Hove  near  Brighton. 

Besides  the  works  already  mcniiuncd,  Pecchio  wrote:*- 
V0L.XVII,— 2 Z 
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1,  * OnicrTtuioni  scrapscrio  di  un  Esule  suU’ Inghillorra,’ 
beintf  a series  of  sketches  of  En^lislj  habits  and  manners, 
each  sketch  forming  a wiparale  chapter,  and  showing  tho 
shadows  as  well  an  the  lights  of  Eiighsh  life.  The  sketches 
are  true,  humorous,  and  mteresliiig.  Many  things  strike  a 
foreigner  which  npjwar  roinnvmplace  to  a native,  hut  even 
a native  may  learn  Irom  Peci  hio's  book  to  form  a more 
ju>i  ostinialeof  his  own  country.  Among  other  sketches, 
tho-e  of  the  Country  M.irkeU,  the  Sailora  at  Wapping,  the 
Betrothed,  the  Young  Ladies  of  England,  and  thu  Roads, 
deserve  notice-  In  a chapter  entitled  * England  the  Refuge 
of  the  Oppres.-ed’ he  describes  with  much  Luniour  the  cu- 
rious mixture  of  etnigrants  of  all  eounlrics  whom  he  saw  in 
London  m Ih23.  2.  * Storia  della  Economia  pubblica  in 
Italia, ’ Svo..  Lueano,  This  is  iierhaps  tho  roost  im- 

portant of  Pecchio’s  works.  A coUechun  of  tho  Italian 
economists  was  made  by  Cuslodi,  which  fills  about  fifty 
volumes.  Pecchio  has  taken  the  principal  of  those  writers 
in  order  of  time,  and  has  given  a short  but  clear  abstract 
of  the  works  of  each.  He  n is  lulded,  first,  an  introduction 
on  the  prtigrcss  of  political  knowledge  in  Italy  : second,  at 
the  end  of  tho  work  a compnri'-on  between  the  English  and 
the  Italian  writers  on  political  economy ; and  third,  a state- 
ment of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  various  Ilulian 
states  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  conscfjuence  of  the 
wiilmgs  of  tho  economists.  A more  full  account  of  this 
hook  is  given  under  Political  Economy-  3, ‘XJuaEle- 
Ttiono  di  Mcinbri  del  Parlaiiienio  in  Inulnllcrra.’  in  which  ho 
de^cT'lKts  a conlC'»ltd  election  at  Nottingham  in  lii2&. 
Like  ill  Pccchio’s  ».kc(ihes.  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  entcriain- 
ing.  4,  • Viiadi  Ugo  Foscolo.’  Tliis  biography  has  been 
iioined  under  Foscolo.  5.  * Sinrin  Critna  della  Poesia 
Inglesc,’  4 vols.  l2mo.,  1834.  wbicli  bo  left  imfinisbed  j 
boides  other  minor  works,  winch  aro  noticed  in  his  bio- 
graphy In-  Ugoni. 

PECK*,  a measure  of  two  g.vllons.  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
buxlud.  [lUsHEL.)  It  U Used  as  a tiie.tsurc  of  diy  goods 
oiilv. 

PECK.  FR.VNCTS,  a Uurned  and  industrious  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  ^^ly  4.  16tfi;  and 
W0-*  educateil  in  his  native  town.  He  af.uiwards  wem  to 
Trinity  College,  Cmibridgc,  where  he  lo«»k  tho  degree  of 
B..\.  in  1710,  and  M in  1727.  In  1723  ho  wa»  pieseu’cd 
to  iherert.ii-y  ofCodehy  Maureward  in  Leicoslers  iro;  ami 
in  17.16  ho  received  a preliendal  stall  m the  cathedral  of 
Lincoln.  His  principal  works  were:— 1,  * The  Antiquarian 
AnmiN  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln,  Rii  land,  and  Norihiiiiip- 
ton  Sliiic#,’  fob,  laiiidon,  I727.  2.  * Desiderata  Curiosa,’ the 
first  volume  of  which  was  printed  in  folio,  I.a)ndiui.  1732, 
followed  by  the  second  in  17.1-i.  hnlh  reprinted  in  4lo.  in 
177‘J.  .1,  ' A Catalogue  of  all  the  Di-^course'  wiitten  l*olh 
fur  and  acaiiist  Popery  in  the  time  of  Kmg  .lames  II. 
4to.,  London,  1736.  4.  * New  Mcin-iirs  of  the  Life  and 

poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,’  4to.,  lamdon.  1740. 
.And  6.  * Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Oliver  C'lom* 
well,'  4to.,  lAindim.  1740.  Besides  the^e  he  publuhcd  sc’  end 
iverinon-t  and  ixxMns.  and,  tn  1 742,  his  bsl  work,  a vuluiiie 
of  religious  (iiM'our-es.  He  cuniemplatcd  various  oilier 
works,  •■.ome  of  which  appear  to  have  been  completed,  but 
none  were  ever  made  ptiblic.  Among  his  manuscripts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  became  the  properly  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  Bart.,  were  five  volumes  in  4to.  fairly  traiiaeiibed  for 
the  press,  entitled  ‘ Monasticm  Anglicsinurn’  These  arc 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Peck  con- 
cluded a laborious  and  useful  life,  July  9,  1743,  and  was 
buried  in  his  church  of  Godeby. 

(Nicbois  Lit.  Anecd.  of  th«  Eighteenth  Century,  voL 
t..  p.  507-621;  Chalmers's  DiC-,  vel.  x.xiv.,  235- 

2ttl.l 

PF.'COR.A,  the  name  given  by  Linmous  to  his  fifth  order 
of  Mammalia,  and  thus  defined  by  him  iu  the  i^ystema 
Niiturte 

Lower  incisors  (dentes  primorcs)  nuTperous ; no  upper 
incisors.  F«  e(  hoofed,  bisulcate.  Foorf  by  plucking  up  (evtd- 
iendol  plants  to  be  ruminated.  Vcntriculcs  4 : the  Eu/nen 
for  mnceraiing  and  riirainating;  iba  Bcticidum  cancellated 
and  recipient;  (he  Omasus  inanifoldud  and  consuming; 
the  .46nniaxus  banded,  asve^cent,  &c. 

Ill  the  body  of  the  work  the  definition  is— 

No  upper  tncisors  {dentes  primorcst:  six  or  eight  lower 
incisors,  very  rumoty  Lorn  the  molars.  Eect  hoofed. 
mnr  inguinal.  Tlie  genera  composing  tho  oidcr  aro  Ca- 
mehu,  Mofchus,  Cen-us,  Cnpra^  Oi'is,  and  Eos.  Xbo 


Pocora  stand  belwoon  the  orders  GUres^nd  Belltur.  [Ru- 
minants.] 

PECQUET.  JE.AN,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1622.  Ho 
studied  medicine  at  Klontpellier;  and  whilu  a pupil  there, 
in  1647,  he  made  the  discovery,  for  winch  he  is  cliietty  cele- 
brated, of  the  recsplaculum  chyli  and  tho  tl>oracic  duet 
[Ahsurition;  LvMeHATtcs.]  Heafiorwiirds  went  to  Paris, 
and  continued  his  reseaicheson  tho  lymphatic  vystem.  and 
showed  that  the  laciculs  do  not,  as  had  been  imagined,  ter- 
minate in  the  uhsorbout  gland',  or  the  liver,  or  the  spleen, 
hut  in  the  rcceptaclu  which  he  had  discovered;  and  that 
their  Muid  is  thence  transmitted  by  the  thoiacic  duct  to  the 
left  subclavian  vein.  His  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
nut  an  end  to  thu  idea  long  cnteriainod.  that  the  blood  wns 
lurnied  in  tho  liver,  and  to  have  added  iiii|H)rtant  confirma- 
tion of  thu  Harvciun  account  of  tho  circulation.  Pecquet 
died  in  IC7-L 

PECTEN  (Malacology).  [PBcriNio/s.] 

PECTIC  AUD.  PBUTIN.  The  jelly  of  certain  fruits, 
os  the  currant,  gooseberry.  &;c.,  is  dstingui>be<l  from 
gelatin,  or  animal  jelly,  in  cuniainmg  no  asute.  Poetic  acid 
was  fiist  obiamcd  by  Braconiiot,  so  named  by  h:m  from 
the  Greek  pcctrar  (w^m'c) ; and  whenever  pectin  is  irealetl 
willi  an  alkali,  pcctic  acid  is  formed.  As  these  suliManrus 
are  intimately  connected,  they  may  l>c  considuied  together. 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  from  many  fruits  by  caiefully 
expressing  their  iuicc.  und  eva(H>raling  it  at  a tein]>erature 
nut  above  212**.  It  may  also  be  procuied  by  adding  alcohol 
to  recently  expressed  currant  or  gooseberry  juice  ; in  a few 
hours  a gelatinous  substance  separates,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  iheu  diied:  in  this  state  it 
resembles  isinglass  in  ap|>eurance,  and  when  immcrsc-1  in 
cold  water  it  swells  like  starch. 

Another  method  has  been  given  for  preparing  pectin, 
which  is  that  of  mixing  the  clear  cxpres'<cd  juicu  of  cur- 
rants with  tiial  of  sour  cherries,  when  pectin  fulUduwn; 
the  liquid  btung  poured  off,  the  pectin  is  to  bu  \va^hed  with 
cold  water  as  lontt  as  it  comes  awav  coloured. 

Hot  viater  has  less  act  on  upon  dry  iieuiiii  than  roM  water 
has:  tn  dilute  and  boiling  alcohol  il  aissolve»  slightly  ; the 
sululiun  however  is  not  very  adhesive.  Pectin  has  no  and 
pro|icrtieN  nor  does  it  render  iodine  blue  like  staicli.  When 
pectin  IS  treated  with  nitiic  aet<i,  it  vtelds  oxalic  acid  and 
mucic  aci<L  accump.inied  with  a trace  of  a bitter  ytdlow 
uulter : hyilrochloric  arid  is  rendered  of  a fine  red  colour  by 
it  when  they  are  heated  tugclher,  and  red  Hakes  separate, 
which  are  not  soluble  m aunnoma.  Pecuii  has  aUo  been 
found  tn  the  bark  of  most  trees. 

Perlir  ur/Vf  is  ubtaiiied  whenever  carbonate  of  pota-h  is 
added  to  pectin,  but  carbonate  of  soda  does  nut  produce  this 
ctlcct.  not'  does  aminuniu.  Liine-wutcr  however  partially 
converts  pectin  into  {Htclic  and. 

Pcctic  ai-id  Is  pvrhup.siaosl  runveniently  obtained  from  the 
carrot ; lor  this  put|Hi>e  the  ra-ped  looi  is  to  be  washed  uiih 
waivr,  ami  pressed,  till  ii  ceases  to  dissolve  unylhing;  then 
iuu  I arts  of  the  pre^-sed  carrot  arc  to  be  boiled  in  water 
with  five  paits  of  bicarbonate  of  (votash;  iho  r >ot  is  to  be 
a^aiii  prC'se<L  and  the  clear  solution,  which  is  pcciate  of 
{loUish,  IS  to  be  duciioiposeil  by  llic  addition  of  a solution  of 
cblondu  of  calcium,  which  yields  by  double  ducoroposi- 
liuii  an  insoluble  peclato  of  Imio:  this  is  to  be  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochioi-ic  ocid.  which  separates  the  peciic 
acid. 

Pedte  aci<!  has  the  following  properties:  it  is  a culourlesa 
jelly,  slightly  acid,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  very  distinctly. 
When  rfiaiilled,  it  yields  a product  containmg  much  otppy- 
reuiuutic  oil.  but  uo  trace  wliatever  of  ammonia. 

It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and 
tho  filtered  solution  acts  less  powerfully  on  litmus  than  the 
gelatinous  acid.  AUliough  it  contains  so  little  of  the  acid, 
yet  tho  solution  becomes  gelatinous  when  alcohol  or  sugar 
IS  added  to  it ; lime  or  barytes  water  also  occasions  precipi- 
tation in  it. 

When  gelatinous  pcctic  acid  is  gently  heated  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  in  a piatina  crucible,  a 
bruwn-colourod  solution  is  soon  obtained;  and  when  thus 
evaporated  to  dryness,  tbo  pcctic  acid  U found  almost  cn- 
liruly  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Tho  neutral  pcctaies  oi  {>ota»b,  so«la,  and  ammonia,  when 
dLbulvcd  ID  writer,  are  separated  in  a gelatinous  siato  from 
solution  by  alcohol,  sugar,  and  .salme  solutions.  £cc. 

Peciic  acid  is  decoinjiosed  by  sulphuric  acid  when  they 
oie  healed  logulher,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mucio 
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a I'l  oxalic  acid,  See.  l^Iosl  of  ibc  stronger  or  mineral  acids 
also  dcoompoati  the  saline  compounds  of  pectic  ackl;  but 
Ibis  is  not  llio  cose  with  the  greater  number  of  the  vege- 
table acids. 

According  to  Dr.  Thombon,  poetic  acid  is  composed  of— 


Eleven  erjuivolents  of  carbon  . 66 

Seven  erjuivalcnls  of  hydrogen  . 7 

Ten  equivalcnU  of  oxygen  , .80 

Erpiii'alcnt  • . 1S3 


PECTIN A'Rl  A.  Lamarck’s  name  for  a (renus  of  Amphi- 
tritido',  Cuvier’s  fourth  family  of  his  AunAidet  Tubicoles, 
the  tirst  order  of  hi*  AuneUdes.  The  Amf  hitritid<p  of  Iji- 
marck  form  the  third  family  of  his  division  of  Hfd*ntury 
Antitliiln^  the  others  being  the  Dorntihdff',  the  Muldunidce, 
and  the  Serputidee.  Lamarck’s  Amphitritidft;  contain  the 
genera  P^ctimtria,  Sabfllaria,  Ttrrebfila,  and  Amf^hilrite. 

(Je»«ric  C^iracter. — Body  tubicolar,  subrylmdrical.  at- 
tcnuatetl  posteriorly,  having  on  each  side  a row  of  setife- 
rous  nipple-hku  append.iges;  the  I'daments  short  anilfasci* 
culutod.  The  anterior  pari  wide,  retuso.  obiique,  with  two 
combs  (peignus)  of  golden  s]wnglcs  (padleltcs)  which  are 
very  brlUianl  and  transverse.  Mouth  elongated,  bilabiated, 
surrounded  with  short  and  numerous  tentacles.  Four  peo 
tinatotl  biunchim,  situated  externally  on  tbe  scoxid  and 
third  segment  of  the  body.  Tube  a reversed  cone,  mem- 
branous or  papyraceous,  arenaceous,  nut  Rxed.  (L.iin.) 

Cuvier  states  that  their  intestine,  which  is  very  ample 
and  folded  upon  itself  many  times,  is  ordinarily  Qlled  with 
sand. 

Lncality.—‘T\i(s  sea-coasts  of  temperate  and  warm  clr* 
mates. 

Example,  Pfclinaria  Bflgica.  Seas  of  Europe. 

I,amarck’s  Beclinarite  are  the  Amphirtinet  of  Savigny, 
the  Chrysf>d<itia  of  Oken,  and  the  Chtenet  of  Lcuch,  acconl- 
ing  to  Cuvier,  who  animadverts,  not  without  justice,  on  these 
perpetual  changes  of  names,  which,  he  remarks  are  likely 
to  end  in  rendering  the  study  of  nomendaturo  more  dul^ 
cult  than  that  of  facts 

PECTINIBRANCHIATA,  Cuvier’s  sixth  order  of 
Gastropfals.  The  sexes  are  separate.  The  respiratory 
organs  consist  nearly  always  of  branchite  composed  of 
lainelliD  united  in  the  form  of  combs,  and  arc  concealed  in 
a dorsal  cavity  widely  opened  above  the  bead.  The  Pccti- 
nibranchiata  are  nearly  all  furnished  with  turbinated 
shells,  the  aperture  of  which  is  sometimes  entire,  some- 
times notched,  sometimes  canaliculated,  and  most  fre- 
quently capatile  of  being  mure  or  less  closed  by  an  oper- 
culum attached  to  tbe  foot  of  the  animal  posteriorly. 

This  order  forms  the  most  numerous  division  of  gastro- 
pods. comprehending  nearly  the  wholo  of  the  S)iiral  uni- 
valves, ami  many  with  shells  simply  conical.  Their  bran- 
ciiio}.  composed  of  numerous  leallots  or  fringes  ranged  in 
parallel  onlvr  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  are  allaihed,  on  one 
two,  or  ibrce  lines  (according  to  the  genus),  to  the  ceding 
(plafond)  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  and  which  opens  by  a 
great  solution  of  continuity  between  the  edge  of  tlie  mantle 
and  the  body.  Two  genera  only.  Cyclostoma  and  Heii- 
cinlts,  have,  in  lieu  of  branchim,  a vascular  network  cover- 
ing the  plafond  of  a cavity  in  other  rc>pects  similar:  these 
are  the  only  genera  that  respire  air  directly  ; all  the  others 
rcvpire  water. 

Ail  the  Pectinil/ranehiata  have  two  tentarlea,  and  two 
eyes,  carried  sotnuiimcs  on  particular  pedicles,  and  a mouth 
in  the  form  of  a proboscis  more  or  less  elongated.  The  in- 
tromissive  organ  of  the  male,  attached  to  the  right  side  of 
the  nock,  cannot  in  general  be  retracted  into  the  body,  but 
is  bent  back  in  the  branchial  cavity,  and  is  sometimes  very 
lar^e.  [Entomostouata,  v»j1.  ix.,  Buceiiwm,  p,  454.]  I\Uu- 
dina  aluno  is  able  to  retract  it  into  a special  cavity  through 
an  orifice  pierce<l  at  it*  riglit  tentacle.  The  rectum  and  tbe 
oviduct  of  the  female  creep  also  along  the  right  side  of 
this  cavity,  and  between  them  and  the  branclum  U a parti- 
cular organ  composed  of  cellules  concealing  a very  viscous 
humour,  serving  to  form  a common  envelope  which  onclo«es 
the  eggs,  and  which  the  animal  deposits  with  them.  Tlic 
forms  of  this  envelope  or  nidus  arc  oAcn  very  complicated 
and  very  singular. 

Their  tongue  is  armed  with  small  hooks,  and  wears  down 
tlie  hardest  bodies  by  slow  and  repeated  frieiiun. 

Tbe  greatest  difference  between  these  animals  consists  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  oonai  formed  by  the  piv* 


longation  of  the  ctlge  of  the  pulmonar)'  cavity  of  the  left 
side,  and  which  is  carridl  on  by  a similar  canal,  or  by  a 
notch  in  tlio  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to  respire  without 
quiUing  its  shelter.  There  is  also  this  distinction  between 
the  genera,  that  some  arc  without  an  operculum:  iho 
S|)«cie5  too  differ  from  each  other  by  the  filaments,  frinyes, 
and  other  urnuiuents  which  they  carry  on  their  bead,  tlieir 
foot,  or  their  mantle.  (Cuvier.)  Kiw  an  enumeration  of 
the  families  and  genera  composing  iho  order,  see  Malaco- 
logy, voL  xiv„  p.  317. 

PECTI'NID.E.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  Iho 
genera  whicli  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  under  this  head, 
it  will  b<^  nccejisary  to  lead  the  student  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  organuatiun  of  the  forms  cou»|>OMng  ihe  tribe.  A com- 
mon oyster  U within  the  reach  of  every  one.  and  a scallop 
maybe  prorured  by  most:  but  till  sumo  knowledge  of  the 
soft  parts  contained  within  the  shells  is  obtained,  thu  ob« 
sen’or  >ocs  only  a molluscous  mass  fringed  with  the  gills  or 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  the  bcanl.  A general  view  of 
the  organization  of  the  l\ctinid<fi  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Concuifkra;  and  wo  now  proceed  to  a more  minute 
examination  of  the  structure  of  these  Monumyarian*. 

‘ Where  constant  action  is  not  necessary,’  remarks  John 
Hunter,  in  his  treatise  On  Mr  * muscles  ab.-nu  are 

efaployed,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  moving  parts  in  ruoAt 
animals : and  where  any  position  is  requirecl  lo  be  constant, 
and  the  motion  only  occasional,  from  being  seldom  wanietl. 
there  elasticity  is  alone  cmplojed  for  tho  purpose  of  con- 
stant position,  and  muscles  for  the  occasional  action.  Sumo 
bivalves  (as  the  oyster}  have  a strong  muscle  passing  be- 
tween tlic  shells  for  closing  them  t>cca9>ionaliy ; but  fur 
opening  them  no  muscles  are  made  use  of.  as  this  is  per- 
formed by  an  elastic  ligament  in  the  joint  of  the  (wo  shells, 
which  is  squeezed,  when  shut,  by  the  contraction  of  tho 
muscle;  and  when  the  muscle  cco^s  to  contract,  tho  elas- 
ticity of  tbe  ligament  expands  it,  so  that  the  shell  is 
opened.’ 

By  this  simple  but  beautiful  contrivance  the  open  state  of 
(he  iibell,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cotleelion  of  food  and 
tbe  purposes  of  respiration.  &c^  becomes  to  the  animal  a 
condition  of  repose.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
ofSuigconsin  Ijjudon  (PhysVii'tf teal  S^rief)  lliis  adapta- 
tion is  well  seen.  No.  65  is  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  valves  of  an  oyster,  to  show  (he  adductor  muscle  and  its 
antagonist  the  clastic  ligament  at  the  hinge,  os  above  de- 
scrilicd  by  Hunter.  (C<iL,  vol.  i.) 

Tlie  following  e.xperimenl  is  recorded  by  Sir  Anthony 
Carlible.  In  a pair  of  fresh  oystor-sliells,  weighing  3488 
grains,  the  ottliro  clastic  ligament  or  spring  of  the  bingo 
weighed  three  grains  and  a half;  the  clastic  pow<  r of  this 
spring  wa.s  equal  to  the  pressure  of  three  pounus  llftcen 
ounces  avoirdupois  when  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  tiat 
valve,  and  confined  to  tbe  area  of  the  inserlioo  of  tho  val- 
vular muscle.  (Hunterian  Oration, 

No.  623  (of  the  series  in  the  museum  above  quoted)  ex- 
liibiis  the  soft  parts  of  a Scallop  (Pecten  muximur,  Linn.}, 
from  which  (he  left  lube  of  the  mantle  and  the  coircspond- 
ing  gills  and  labial  tentacles  have  been  removed  to  sliowr 
the  alimentary  canal.  Tho  stomach,  winch  is  laid  open, 
exposes  the  apertures  by  which  the  bile  enters.  The  intes- 
tine may  be  traced  through  tho  projecting  iiiaHs  of  ova  to 
tlie  apex  of  that  part,  where  it  suudeiily  returns  upon  itself; 
then  winding  round  the  great  adductor  muscle,  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  branchise.  A 
bristle  is  inserted  in  (he  anus, 

Tlio  respiratory  apparatus,  together  with  other  organs,  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  No.  988,  which  exhibits  tbe  soft 
parts  of  a Scallop  (/Vf/en  maximum,  Linn.)  injeoted.  The- 
riglit  maiule-lobe  is  rctlcctcd  to  expose  the  branebis*.  which 
arc  seen  proieclud  by  the  tnatitio  on  lhei>pp09ii«  kuie.  The 
branchial  membrane  is  very  delicate  in  this  impedes,  and  is 
supported  by  numerous  close-Ket  borny  filanieniK,  along 
which  the  branchial  vessels  pass.  The  branchis  are  placed 
near  the  circumference  of  the  shell,  and  currents  of  Si‘a- 
water  are  perpetually  driven  over  and  through  them  by  the 
ciliary  vibrations,  aided  by  the  action  of  theshell  and  mantle. 

The  large  foot  of  this  species  is  placed  between  the  brsnchiip, 
which  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side.  A thick 
bristle  is  inserted  at  the  mouth,  and  a smaller  one  At  tliet 
opposite  side  of  the  digestive  canal.  No.  iwoo  is  a similar' 
injected  specimen,  but  with  the  ri^ht  manlle-K>be  wholly  •' 
removed,  to  show  tbe  branebim  of  that  snkr-nnd  their  sup- 
porting  membrane.  This  is  broadest  at  (be  posieriuneud. 
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cf  the  branchiff,  and  terminates  in  a point  anteriorly, 
where  the  bniiicbiaj  are  lost  between  the  two  labial  mem- 
branes. (C’u/.) 

Mr.  Garner  considers  the  foot  of  Pfcten,  See.,  to  be  an 
organ  for  the  prehension  of  the  foofl,  collected  by  the  \ibru- 
tile  rurreuis  near  the  mouth.  It  has  but  one  slender 
muscle.  The  same  author  ol«crMrt  that  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  Peeten  the  labial  gamrlia  are  compound;  and  he 
stages  that  the  excretory  organs  thnjw  off  mucus  and 
colouring  matter  as  well  us  carbonate  of  lime,  which  last  is 
ofien  found  in  them  in  the  form  of  concreiijns;  also  une 
acid.  In  the  Prrt*n  a minute  orifice  leads  directly  on  each 
aide  into  tliem.  Tlie  oviducts  likcv»i«c  enter  lltpra.  Above, 
each  excretory  sac  leads  into  a single  transverse  cauiy 
under  the  pericardium.  The  oriflco  of  the  excretory  organs 
is  generally  near  the  posterior  inuscde,  and  the  oviduct  more 
anterior.  The  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory  organs. 
In  the  Oyster  the  vessels  do  nut  sfuiu  to  form  a gland,  but 
throw  off  from  their  exiremitirt  distributed  to  the  mantle 
the  calcareous  matter  to  the  valves.  Garner  further  observes 
that  those  LnmelUbranchiahi,  which,  like  the  common 
mussel,  arc  exposed  on  the  hare  rocks  to  the  action  of  tlw 
sun  and  air.  have  the  valves  tilting  to  each  other  most 
exactly,  prevenlmg  all  evapuration.  When  the  valves  are 
open  at  any  part,  the  animal  either  inhabits  deep  water,  as 
nmiiy  species  of  P^cten,  nr  has  the  power  of  burrowing  in 
the  mud  or  sand  when  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

No.  1386  m the  Museum  uf  (he  Uu\al  College  of  Sur* 
geoiis  is  prepared  principally  to  exhihit  the  organ  of  t mch. 
It  consists  of  Iho  soft  parts  of  a Perten  maximoM  miiiulely 
injected.  The  loft  lobe  of  (he  mantle  and  curiosponding 
branrhito  have  been  lemoveil.  showing  the  llohy  organ 
which  protrudes  fiom  llie  abilomiiml  surface  (the  foul). 
This  terminates  in  an  expanded  disk,  which  is  an  organ  of  j 
adiiesiun,  and  subservient  to  motion  as  well  as  touch.  Nu> 
meroua  small  tentacles  or  feelera  are  arranged  along  ilie 
thickened  margin  of  the  inanile;  and  tiie  sciisc  of  (ouch  is 
further  exeiciMnl  by  (lie  highly  vasouUr  fimbriated  processes 
which  extend  from  each  side  uf  the  mouth,  and  are  called 
tlie  lips.  The  siluation  »f  these  bps  is  indicated  by  a briitie 
placed  in  the  mouth.  (Cat.,  vul.  lit.) 

A series  of  highly-llnished  figures  illustrale  the  organiza- 
tion of  Peeten  in  Mr.  Garner’s  mcrauir.  above  alluded  (o,  in 
the  second  volume  of  liie  • TraiisHctions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  Lomlon*  (pi.  xix.).  Fig.  1 shows  the  animal  of 
Perten  opereulnris.  the  left  valvo  removed,  and  the  mantle 
turned  up.  All  the  parts  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the 
loners  of  reference,  and  the  eye-s}>ecks  noticed  m the 
article  Conahi/era  are  well  bhowii  m fig.  I.  The  stomach, 
intesiiiie,  liver,  ovary,  &;r..  uf  Pectin  niaximu.v  arc  cxhibiied 
in  fig.  12.  Fig.  3 is  one  uf  the  ocelli,  or  eye  specks,  found  on 
the  margin  uf  the  mantle  of  the  sanie,  vvith  lU  optic  none 
magnillud;  and  in  fig.  4 all  the  blood«vcsseU  of  Peeten 
maximM,  excepting  a >ct  of  large  vcmua,  siUmUKl  u}h>n  llie 
muscle,  mlu  which  the  veins,  which  are  truncated  lu  the 
figure,  enter,  arc  beautifully  displayed. 

The  organization  uf  the  oyster  is  altogclher  lower  than 
that  of  the  Peeten.  In  the  former  we  ini'S  the  well-de 
vetoped  foot,  nor  is  there  any  trace  uf  ^ye-specks.  * The 
shelly  case  of  the  oyster,’  observes  Sir  Anihony  Carlisle,  in 
his  eloquent  oration  above  alludeil  to,  * is  its  sole  security, 
and  u superior  delicacy  of  (uuch,  diffnsiMl  over  the  wliulo  uf 
the  living  surfacea,  warns  the  creature  uf  every  danger,  and 
bids  the  closing  uf  (lie  seuseles*  valves.  Tlie  inward  or- 
ganization is  equally  simple  with  the  exteriur  forms,  ami 
both  arc  suited  to  a passive  life;  for  lommotivu  beings  de- 
inaiii  evidences  of  distant  things, — suraetitiies  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  on  other  occasions  to  inform  them  of 
danger ; but  a stntiunary  creature,  being  duomcil  to  rely  on 
ils  fixed  re.vources,  would  only  be  tantalised  by  evidences 
placed  beyond  its  control.’  Sir  Anthony  lias  described  ilio 
organization  of  the  soft  parts  in  so  lucid  a manner,  that  bis 
desiTiption  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  fccU  an  in- 
terest ill  the  subject,  and  will  fulluw*  it  with  the  animal  be- 
fore him.  This  de»criptiun  wo  proceed  tu  lay  before  the 
reader  m the  words  of  the  lecturer,  as  being  more  adapted 
tu  convey  clear  ideas  than  any  we  could  substitute. 

*The  uvster  unimul,*  says  hiir  Anthony  Carlisle,  ‘is 
attached  to  its  shedU  by  a very  conspicuous  iua»s  uf  niuselu 
and  tendinous  ligament,  whiefi  adheres  to  the  centres  of  the 
insides  of  the  shells  ;*  and  around  this  middle  substance  all 
the  other  Uving  parts  are  allixeil.  Betweeu  the  muscular 
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ligament  and  the  hinge  of  the  shells,  (ho  chief  bulk  of  (htf 
bmiy  is  situa(e;  it  occupies  the  great  concivityof  the  nnder 
valve,  presenting  a squared  margin  opposite  to  the  hinge, 
and  a projeiiiiig  margin  along  ils  two  sides, ->ihe  surfaces  of 
the  bi^y.  which  arc  placed  in  contact  wiih  the  skelis,  prc.->ent 
a lace-work  uf  fat,  when  the  animal  is  in  g<jod  ronditiun, 
resembling  that  of  tlieuiucntum  in  quadruiieds.  The  mar- 
ginal bordeni,  proceeding  alike  from  the  upper  and  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  budy,  are  gradually  extended  as  tUey 
advance  toward  the  ed.zes  of  the  shells, — and  they  form  the 
outline  of  tho-e  expanded  mcinbrani's,  called  the  paiiiunt 
or  corer/W  (mantle),  which  occupy  the  tlatled  and  larger 
porliuiis  of  tlie  shells,  and  fold  over  the  walcr*luug>!,  termed 
branehiee  or  gUU.  As  ihero  are  some  parts  of  (he  animal 
and  of  ils  shells  which  differ  on  the  two  sidt-s  or  borders  it 
becomes  necessary  (u  define  a n/gA/  and  a left  side.  If  an 
oyster  be  placed  wiih  Us  concave  shell  downward,  and 
having  the  iimge  next  to  the  oh-en'er,  the  right  and  lell 
sides  will  then  (lelerttimeil.  The  loiwc  folds  of  the  j>ai- 
Uum  become  united  on  tlio  right  side,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
musculiir  hgameui. — and  they  form  an  ontram*e  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  branchier,  which  may  be  named  llie  bronc/tiom^ 
fxyrrh.  When  (he  sludls  are  expanded,  ihc  cavity  of  tlie 
branchial  tube  becomes  nccexsanly  dilated,  and  this  occa- 
sions n ru>h  uf  water  into  all  the  iuteriial  pru)>er  hrauchial 
ve-seU,  while  iliu  outer  surfaces  of  those  gills  are  tli>a(ed  irt 
, fre-'h  supplies  of  water  at  each  upenmg  and  closing  of  tlie»’ 

; sheila.  This  simple  ami  effi‘>Mivu  mcchanisiu  <>f  the««; 
i w.iter-bellows  is  like  the  other  all-wisc  providings  of  Orani- 
' poience.' 

' ‘At  the  upper  squared  end  of  tho  body,  the  marginal 
I bonitTK  appear  to  he  glandular,  and  these,  together  with  a. 

I middle  fulhcle,  seem  appointed  to  form  the  clastic  ligament 
or  spring  of  ihe  hinge.  The  two  angles  of  this  end  of  the 
oyster  are  slightly  attached  to  hot'll  the  upper  ami  under 
shells  by  the  upper  and  under  surfuees  of  these  angular  ex- 
tremities; but  those  adlieiiiuns  aro  nut  muscular,  they  are 
merely  ctui<e  contacts,  and  only  orcasAinaliy  used  to  make 
(he  glandular  parts  touch  the  elailic  ligament  of  the  hinge. 
At  the  upper  end  of  (he  boily,  ami  on  its  left  side,  (he  mur> 
ginal  borders  are  more  extended  than  upon  the  up\H>sitc*  or 
right  side,  and  the  tup  of  this  border  forms  a huou  over  tiur 
mouth,  where  (wo  |uurs  of  leaf  like  lips  are  placMl,  so  as  tu* 
direct  the  casually  ])resented  food  into  the  throat.  Tho- 
marginal  bwders  ou  the  left  sides  descend  to  form  the* 
fHtiiium,  and  (hoy  meet  and  coalesce  with  those  from  thu* 
right  Bides  at  the  braneJiial  porch.  In  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  pallium  on  tho  right  side,  aixl  iia 
contact  W'iili  the  central  muscle,  the  terminal  inustinw 
descends,  and  its  opening  or  anus  is  situate  at  the  eiucanow 
uf  (he  branclkiitl  porch. 

‘The  branrhier,  or  proper  gills,  consist  of  fimr  equnl- 
sized  folds,  enclosed  by  the  pallium.  These  branchie  ox« 
tend  from  between  the  palpi,  or  hps  uf  the  muuth.  on  the 
left  side,  to  the  junctions  of  the  pallium,  on  the  right 
side,  where  it  forms  the  brumhial  porch.  I'liu  roots  of 
ihese  gills  arc  joined  to  the  insertions  of  the  pallium, 
where  its  two  folds  adhere  to  the  rcntiul  tenduu.aiul  by  thin 
structure  a lar^e  hraitcluul  cavity  is  funned,  into  whi'‘h  thu- 
smuller  hraiichiul  tubes  o|>ea  by  four  ihstinci  ruws  of  holes,, 
each  of  them  allotted  to  one  pluil  of  the  gills.  When  any 
li({uid  IS  forced  into  ihe  hruncliiul  caviiy.  it  spirts  out  up 
numerous  distinct  pores  along  the  convex  e«lges  of  the  gills, 
and  these  jiores  severally  corrciv)H)iid  with  the  single  tubcn 
assigned  to  each  plait  of  (hebranchise,— so  that  the  inspired 
water  passes  from  the  branchial  cavity  straight  through  tht* 
tubes  of  the  gills  mio  the  o|>en  spai  e between  the  folds  ui 
the  pallium,  without  returning.  This  water  vt'spiralion  is. 
prubably  a chemical  octimi  upon  the  elements  of'wnlei* 
iiself,  and  not  an  abstraction  of  air,  bec^ause  oysters  aiid- 
Huch-like  amuiaU  often  reside  at  extreme  depths  in  the  t>ra,. 
where  the  pressure  upon  gaseous  matter  would  be  a physical, 
obstacle.’ 

‘Thu  heart  of  the  oyster  is  sealed  within  n free  spare- 
whicli  is  bounded  by  an  arch  of  tho  body,  formed  belweeii 
the  great  valvular  rou!>cle  and  the  mass  which  is  occupied 
by  the  liver  and  stumuch.  Two  remarkable  circunislancea- 
belong  to  this  heart iu  contained  fluid  or  blood  does  not 
coagulatu  spontaneously,  and  it  holds  in  »oiut|oii  (he  sam«» 
proportion  of  sea  salt  with  the  surrounding  water.  They 
muscular  Ileah  of  the  ventricle  uf  the  heait  is  soft  aarl 
tender,  like  that  of  an  incubated  chick  in  ils  first  sUge. 
The  auricles  arc  of  a black  colour  throughout  their 
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—a  peculiarity  not  easy  to  be  explained.  The  arterial  and 
venous  systems  resemble  those  ot  the  whole  tribe  ofluollus- 
cous  Ac^phalH;  but  the  singularities  of  earh  species  arc 
didkuU  to  be  traced,  because  the  vcaseU  are  too  delicate  to 
admit  gro^s  iiuections,  and  those  of  more  reRned  composition 
are  opt  to  pass  out  of  the  vascular  tubes,  and  by  exiruvasa- 
tioiiH  to  spoil  their  distinctness. 

“Within  the  body  are  the  stomach  and  liver,  occupying 
its  principal  bulk.  The  stomach  consists  of  a sinuous 
cavity,  subdivided  by  alternate  projcelimiH  and  clefts, 
adapted  to  each  oilier,  and  in  iho»c  spaces  I have  generally 
found  a detaclicd  piece  of  cartilage,  whose  odlce  may  ho  that 
of  assisting  m the  triluratiun  of  the  food,  because  the  in- 
terior of  the  stomach  itself  presents  similar  cartilaginous 
projections.  Tlie  intestine  is  a simple  tube  coiled  round 
the  stomach  and  the  liver;  it  begins  at  the  lo^er  and  left 
end  of  the  stomach,  and  terminates  at  the  braiicliial  porch ; 
it  is  tinged  with  umber  coloured  bile  throughout  its  course. 
The  liver  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
glandular  organs  ai>signud  to  this  tribe  of  animals;  it  every- 
where surrounds  the  stomach,  and  by  obvious  pores  dis- 
charges its  bile  into  every  space  of  lliat  cavity,  colourin.^  the 
Contents  of  an  iiiobcr-brown  hue.  Externally,  the  liver 
exhibits  a regular  series  of  equal-sized  granules,  which 
may  be  shown  by  boiling  the  animal,  and  then  tearing  off 
iu  loosened  exterior  covering.  The  inward  structure  pre- 
sents aiborescent  vessels,  which  converge  into  the  excretory 
ducts  as  they  approach  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, Uiat  the  minute  vessels  of  the  liver,  in  all  these  crea- 
tures. assume  an  acinated  or  grape-Iike  figure,  similar  to 
that  wliich  is  common  to  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
Boll)  the  surface  of  the  animal  in  contact  with  the  con- 
cave and  that  in  contact  with  the  Hat  shell  present 
similar  parts,  ami  the  cavity  for  lodging  the  heart  is  equally 
exposed  to  the  inner  suiTuce  of  each  shell.  A cone-shaped 
extension  of  the  body  winds  along  the  lefi  side  of  the  mus- 
cular lignmoiit;  it  bus  a tubular  cavity,  which  communi- 
cates witli  the  alimentary  paa>agL-s ; it  rcsviubles  tliu  re- 
productive parts  in  the  scallop,  and  is  an  obscure  likeness  of 
the  foot  in  some  other  Aeephahx’ 

'Oysters  are  considered  to  be  perfectly  androgynous.  . . . 
They  are  viviparous,  and  their  young  arc  found  within  the 
tracheal  passages,  and  between  thu  folds  of  the  coverlet, 
during  the  moiiihs  of  Juno  and  July,  in  this  climate.* **  In 
iu  Rrst  state,  tlie  oyster  exhibits  two  sctniurbicular  films 
of  transparent  shell,  which  are  coniinually  opening  and 
closing  at  regular  intervals.  The  w hole  brood  are  associated 
together,  by  being  involved  in  a viscid  slime,  and  in  that 
Slate  called  “ The  Spat."  It  being  common  among  vivipa- 
rous animals  of  this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  in  con- 
tact with  the  lungs,  the  involving  slime  serves  as  the  first 
nutriment,  and  wo  may  infer  that  tlie  fmtal  food,  so  iu- 
tlueiiced  by  tlie  gilts,  is  at  the  same  lime  a respiratory  supply 
to  the  itu|>erfectl)'  fonnetl  young.' 

' The  bratn  or  subslunco  principally  concerned  with  sen- ' 
sibility  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  an  oyster.  It 
consists  of  two  ininme  deiucheil  rioilules  or  gaugliont,  each 
having  a few  slender  nervous  fibrils  passing  in  radii  to  the 
iieiglibouring  parts  ; the  largest  ganglion  is  etilxed  to  the 
gullet,  showing  that  the  chief  presening  sense  is  given  to 
test  the  articles  of  foo<l.' 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  further  infurras  us  that  the  body  of 
the  oyster  is  entirely  covercil  by  one  continuous  membrane, 
which  extends  to  the  margins  of  the  pallium,  and  embraces 
within  its  folds  all  the  vessels  and  parts  bclongiiifr  to  that 
apparatus.  Soveial  transparent  uiborescing  blood-vessels 
are  placed  between  this  outer  membrane  and  the  substances 
of  ilie  bo<ly,  and  on  the  palpi  or  lips.  The  marginal  bor- 
ders of  the  pallium  arc  not  attached  to  the  shells,  but  tlicy 
occupy  llio  whole  range  of  their  inner  ciicumfercnces,  and 
are  moveable  towards  the  edges  of  the  shells  or  relractible 
at  discretion.  Two  arrangements  of  muscle  ap|*ar  along 
the  loose  borders  of  the  pallium  ; one  set  of  muscular  fibres 
form  a longitudinal  band  of  several  lines  in  breadth,  and 
this  serves  to  gather  up  and  shorten  the  outline  of  thu  pal- 
hum  when  it  is  retracted;  the  other  is  a scries  of  muscles 

* Sir  Authouy  rrntariii  that  it  l>  quvvtuM&lilr  >ihtihfr  any  animal  po«r«t»M 
th«  rapnbility  «r  iniprriraatin;^  lUalr.  tod  adducFi  rvMon*  lor  thrduuhl.  Hut 
both  the  maiu  aim)  fenrie  of^-int  nr«  |«ifMKly  d«v«-lo{W  in  iha  Mma 
Itilwifdual,  aird  iliat  iwlitidual  U a Saiuri-,  wr  Uo  not  ttc  ttiv  tliaiculiy.  HlanVi 
otbler  (ucit  clrcumaUiice*  ar«  capable  of  r«t>ToUMrius  the  *prcM*«;  alul  uolnt 
U;a  male  inAurncc  bo  auppored  to  pprradtf  tli«  anbU-nt  ooter,  a auypooliiuu 

**qurin(  iho  f»r««ooc«  at  nuoy  itxiiviiKMl*,  ««  <fa>  uo(  ico  h»«  a uiJro- 
C^'feC’41  auiaul  U W bo  imjpr«s&*i*it  I'V  •itriitol  std. 


passing  from  the  margin  and  radtalmg  towards  the  great 
central  muscle. 

* Tlie  muscular  parts  of  these  radiated  muscles,*  con- 
tinues Sir  Anthony,  * extend  a few  lines  within  those  of 
the  longitudinal  bands;  they  are  obviously  retractors,  or 
opponcnia  to  the  marginal  proirusiotis  of  the  pallium. — and 
each  bundle  of  their  muscles  is  attached  to  a small  tendon. 
These  tendons  form  a lace-work  by  lateral  junctions  with 
each  other,  until  the  whole  are  collected  into  two  principal 
cords,  which  arc  converged  together,  and  finally  inserted 
into  the  left  sides  of  the  cen)ral  muscular  ligament.  This 

filexus  of  tendons  resembles  that  of  Iho  extensors  of  the 
lutiian  fingers,  but  their  subdivisions  in  liie  oyster  consist 
of  several  series,  and  those  which  are  joiner!  to  the  muscles 
are  exceedingly  multiplied.  From  observing  the  living 
oyster,  it  is  evident  that  these  radiatc<l  muscles  arc  excited 
to  cuiiuact,  when  touched,  and  that  each  stimulated  part 
hauls  up  a tuck  of  the  border  of  the  pallium,  and  by  a con- 
tinuity with  adjacent  tendons,  every  touched  jxjint  moves 
and  excites  similar  neighbouring  and  ullied  muscles,  so  as 
to  withdraw  a larger  portion  of  the  pallium  from  annoy- 
ance. The  use  of  all  these  arrangements  appears  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  living  animuT,  since  the  irritable  mns- 
euiar  borders  of  the  pallium  are  not  only  adapted  to  with- 
draw thcmsclreM  from  luirtful  impressions,  but  by  pulling 
the  associated  tendons  against  the  central  muscle,  it  be- 
comes likewise  excited,  and  immediately  closes  the  valves.’ 

* Along  the  borders  of  eacli  fold  of  the  pallium,  and  pro- 
jecting from  both  edges  of  their  margins,  are  two  rows  of 
papillae,  which  arc  somciirocs  to  be  seen  distended  with 
water,  and  at  other  times  they  are  collapsed  into  a fringe- 
like subatance.  In  the  distended  slate,  these  papilloe,  or 
nipples,  often  eject  water  from  a pore  at  the  point  of  each, 
and  then  collapse.  Tho  metenlerin  fwrliont  of  the  pal- 
lium arc  fixed  to  the  central  muscle  and  tendon ; they  each 
consist  of  two  plates  of  the  general  investing  membrane, 
and  they  embrace  the  tendons  of  the  radiated  marginal 
muscles.  Between  these  membranous  plates  there  are 
non- adhering  spaces,  like  those  between  the  pia  and  dura 
matert  of  the  human  brain,  and  from  being  occasionally 
found  distended  with  water,  they  have  heen,  as  I bflieve, 
/ahely  called  “ absorbing  vessels.”  These  spaces  appear  to 
be  truly  cellular,  and  not  continuous  tubes,  for  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  laterally,  and  thus  resemble  the 
tubular  cells  of  the  corptu  ej>ongiosum  penit,  just  before 
they  are  converted  into  veins.  The  use  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  these  mesenteric  membranes  is,  to  protrude  the 
margins  of  the  pallium  by  the  force  and  direction  of  in- 
jecte<l  water;  for  when  the  rac^cnlcry  of  the  pallium  is  so 
distended,  the  fringed  borders  are  pushed  to  the  margins  of 
the  shells.  This  action  is  more  directly  manifested  in  the 
syphon  of  the  Plazas  Dactylus.  A dingy  green  colouring 
mutter  appears  irregularly  dispersed  through  tho  larger 
convex  ranges  of  the  fimbritf,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  ibo  tinging  substance  of  the  scales  belonging  fo  tho 
upper  or  Hat  shell.  PapillsB  exactly  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
oyster  may  be  seen  in  the  syphons  of  Pholadet,  in  tho 
/resh-urater  muttel,  in  Actiniif,  and  in  several  other  wo/- 
iiuca.  The  outer  surfaces  of  tho  pallium  are  occasionally 
found  adhering,  at  uncertain  places,  to  the  inside  of  tlie 
shells;  but  this  cohesion  depends  wholly  iqxm  close  con- 
tact, and  it  only  happens  where  tho  shell  is  undergoing 
repair,  or  where  it  is  augmenting;  in  no  instance  does  ihe 
substance  of  thu  pallium  mingle  with  the  shelly  materials. 
[Shsll  ] 

Pectbns. 

Pecten.  (Lamarck.) 

Animal  subrolund,  not  thick ; lobes  of  the  mantle  very 
delicate,  disunited  throughout,  thickened  on  the  bordens, 
and  furnished  with  many  rows  of  Heshy  cilia,  between  which 
are  regularly  disposed  a scries  of  smooth  uculifunn  tub^T- 
cles  ; branchisD  large,  decomposed  into  detached  filatncnls ; 
the  small  foot  dilated  at  its  extremity ; mouth  rather  large, 
oval,  surrounded  with  projecting  and  deeply  cut  lips,  and 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a pair  of  triangular  palps,  trun- 
cated at  their  cxtieiuiiy.  (Dohayes.) 

Generic  Characler.— Shell  free,  regular,  inequivalve, 
Buriculated;  lower  margin  transverse,  straight;  umboiics 
contiguous.  Hinge  toothless;  rardinni  pit  en'irely  inter- 
nal, trigonal,  and  receiving  the  ligament.  (I«am.) 

Geographical  2>t*(r)4u(»on. — The  Peciens  are  widely 
diffused,  and  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  most 
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climates.  Though  there  is  a general  similitude  in  the  shells 
of  all  the  numerous  speeirs  which  at  once  shows  to  what 
genus  the  animal  bclongSi  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour 
are  iiifinito.  and  thespecius  are  in  many  instances  very  ditfi- 
cult  to  be  deflnud,  though  the  eye  of  an  acute  observer  will 
at  once  determine  differences  wmch  the  pen  cannot  convey 
without  some  difficulty,  if  it  succeed  in  making  the  differ- 
ences understood  at  all.  The  colours  of  some  are  must 
vivid  and  beautifully  variegated,  whilst  those  of  others  again 
arc  sombre.  The  shells  of  some  are  stout  and  heavy,  of 
others  light,  and  some  arc  nearly  os  transparent  as  glass 
iPecien  vttreus.  Gray,*  and  Pfcten  vttreMt  King,  for  ex- 
ample). The  depths  at  which  they  have  been  hiihcrto 
found  range  from  the  surface  to  twenty  fathoms.  Pecten 
vttreus  (King),  which  occurred  every  wliero  in  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  was  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  Fuca*  gi‘ 
ganteuM,  and  formed,  with  other  mullusks,  the  food  of  the 
Buamer  or  racehorse  duck  {Mieropteri  brachyj  terus  and 
PaUtchonicHs).  1 he  bottoms  haunted  by  the  Poctens  have 
been  found  to  be  sands,  sandy  mud,  and  mud. 

Utility  to  d/un.— As  an  article  of  food  tho  genus  is  gctie- 
rally  useful.  On  our  own  southern  coasts,  aheru  the  sea  is 
prodigal  of  its  coniubutions  to  the  table.  Peciens  arc  con- 
sidered a delicacy,  and  wlien  well  treated  by  a good  cook 
make  a rich  and  sapid  dish,  as  might  he  expected  from  the 
name  of  them  when  so  preparei^.  *’  Quins.*  The  St.  James’s 
Cucklo  Sliull,  Pecten  Jaeweeu*.  was  formerly  the  badge  of 
tho  pilgrim  who  had  been  to  the  Ilnly  Land. 

Lmnmus  separated  this  extensive  genus,  that  is,  the 
Pretens  properly  so  cslled,  into  three  sections:—).  The 
auriculatra  equilateral  Pectens.  2.  The  Pectens  with  one 
auricle  ciliato  spinous  within.  3,  (Including  Lima)  Pectens 
with  their  valves  more  gibbous  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  Of  the  first  of  these,  PerUn  J\icob<ruf  and  Pecten 
/Vruronec/er  are  examples;  of  the  second,  Pecten  Pillium, 
the  well  known  Ducal  Mantle  of  collectors;  and  of  the 
third,  Pectines  /larv'ans  and  faseiata,  Lmn. 

Lamarck  divided  the  genus  into  two  sections  only the 
first  containing  the  species  with  the  auricles  equal  or  nearly 
equal ; the  second  consisting  of  those  which  have  the 
auricles  une(|uut.  The  species  cited  os  examples  of  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  Liimtcus  will  servo  as  illustrations 
of  this  arrangement. 

M.  do  BUmville  separates  the  Pectens  into  four  sub- 
divisions:—!. {Les  Pelerines)  those  species  winch  are  very 
inequivalve ; the  left  valve  being  very  flat  {Pecten  Jacobams, 
&c.).  2.  {Les  S'lUs)  Equivalve  species  which  do  not  gapo 
{Pecteti  Pleuronrctes).  3.  Species  whose  two  valves  are 
nearly  ^ually  concave,  but  tlie  right  rather  the  least,  and 
having  its  inferior  auricle  less  wide  than  that  of  the  leA,  so 
as  to  produce  a sort  of  notch,  fur  the  passage  of  the  byssus, 
as  he  thinks  (Peettnes  gibbus  end  glaber).  4.  Species  with 
btris  parallel  to  their  border  iP.  orbicuhtrit,  fossil). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  makes  the  divisions  five : — 1.  Both  valves 
convex,  equal  or  nearly  in  size  {Pecten  turgidus).  2.  One 
Valve  fiat,  the  other  deep  or  convex  {P.  Jucobceus).  3.  Both 
valves  rather  convex,  not  meeting  all  round  {P.  Pleuro' 
nectesy  4.  Both  valves  convex,  but  unequal  in  size  (Ac- 
tines  bifrons  and  aurantuuius).  5.  Irregular,  apparently 
adherent  by  tho  outside,  but  only  taking  the  form  of  what- 
ever it  is  attached  to  in  <*onse({ueuce  of  l)eiiig  close  pressed 
to  it  {Perten  Pusio,  Hiiiniles). 

The  same  author  slates  his  belief  that  all  the  Pectens  are 
attached  by  a byhsus,  although  it  is  seldom  observed,  even 
in  the  living  specimens.  He  accounts  for  this  circumstance 
however  by  supposing  tbut  their  attachment  by  tho  byssus 
is  very  slight,  and  he  relates  that  he  has  seen  them  attach- 
ing their  threads  by  means  of  ihcir  small  and  slender  foot 
Many  of  the  Pectens,  he  adds,  have  a row  of  small  sharp 
teetli  on  that  side  of  the  shell  under  the  car  which  furms  a 
part  of  the  sinus  for  the  byssus.  He  bad  in  a previous 
number  of  Ins  Genera  slated  his  certainty  that  Lma  is 
attached  by  a byssus,  but,  us  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  Pecten 
is  not  (See  Lima,  post.) 

The-  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  genus: — 

Pecten  Shell  inequivalve,  rather  flattened 

above,  with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  angulatcd  rays;  tbuso 
of  the  lower  valve  longitudinally  sulcatod.  Often  agreeably 
varieguted. 


The  seas  of  Europe.  (Fossil  in  Italy.) 


Pecten  Pteuronertes. — Shell  subequivalvc,  rather  thin, 
smooth  externally,  somew  hat  convex  on  both  sides. 

This  species  has  the  upper  valve  always  coloured,  gene- 
rally reddish  or  rich  reddish  brown,  and  tho  lower  one 
white,  wlicnrc  its  name.  In  the  inside  of  the  valves  arc 
pi'uiecling,  radiated,  somewhat  distant  ribs. 

Locality. — East  Indian  Seas.  (Fosad  in  France,  at  St. 
Paul  Truis  Chateaux,  depai'troent  of  Drome.) 


PeeWa  Plsurousctc*. 

Pecten  gibbus. — Shell  subequivalre,  ventricose,  turgid* 


* Mr.  Gny’i  PrrtM  rafmii,  whkb  )uu  lh«  prtaril^.  wmt  fwbUahrd  to  lk« 
Afp»odU  toCspiua  I'arry'* ' (litJ'll.  obixoi!  Ilia  aain.il«  which  war# 

fomil  wlihia  Ibe  Arctic  Circk,  it  it  amoulh,  tad  ilUTctcat  trvmCapUia  Kiot'a 
f,  r^m. 
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red,  with  from  20  to  22  convex  rn}»,  wliich  arewmcwhat  [ 
rugose  at  their  sides  and  iiiierstices.  | 

Zora/</y,  - Thu  Atlantic  amt  Amerkan  occat».  I 

Ptclen  orhicu/aris.  — SheW  suborbieular,  dej>rw«Mjd,rulhct 
convex,  uiih  lran^Yer!iti  concetwriu  Htnre  on  one  valve,  tlui 
other  vaU'e  sroooih ; nura}s.  (Fos»il:  Wiltshire, 

Devixes ; Sussex,  chalk  forinalion;  France— Coylainci, 
near  Mans.  Approaching  Pecien' rt«tironecte$.)  > 


rerU-n  OiMruUni. 

Tlie  recent  species  are  many,  aticl  tho  fossil  species  are 
probably  more  than  tho  recent.  j 

Fossil  Pectens.  | 

M.  Peshayes,  in  hia  Tables,  gi^ci  the  numWr  of  living 
^ecies  as  67,  and  that  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  as  60,  of  which 
Ptetinet  Jacnhrput,  Laur^yUii,  Ptf'urmecte.^,  ojteri^tUiriit, 
inflexuM,  vdriu*^  ornatui,  eoarrlaUts,  Pnieu  Dumasii,  dts- 
tans,  Pmio,  and  wttioxus,  uro  recorded  by  him  ns  species 
found  butii  living  and  fussd  (tertiary).  The  form  is  found 
fossil  in  most  of  the  strata  from  the  crag  to  the  oolitic  series  ' 
jnclusivu. 

The  number  of  recent  species,  including  that  which  be-  ' 
longs  to  tho  genus  Hinmtn  given  in  Deshayes’s  ediuon  of : 
Lamarck,  is  only  6),  and  that  of  the  speck-s  fossil  only  is 
58.  Thve  numbers  appear  to  be  below  the  mark,  allowing  ' 
for  varieties  recunlcd  us  species  (such  as  P.  Pusia,  l.,ani., 
which  timt  auologist  considers  to  be  only  an  impovensbed 
variety  of  P.  tMnu-f),  for  some  recent  species  (/■'.  vitrew. 
Gray,  P.  vifrfm,  King,  and  P.  Imtirus,  Desh , and  eight 
species  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  JB.  SJowerby  from  Mr.  Cuming's 
vollcciioa  in  Zodi.  Proc.,  la.3a,  f«*r  uxamule)  aro  not  in- 
serted. Then  of  fo?Bil  species  wo  film,  for  instance, 
no  mention  of  Pecten  D^ihaysii  or  P.  hyaVi  (I.ea),  nor 
of  P.  cnmyosHHi,  P.  MtlUrii,  ami  P.  S/m(  hburianxut,  noteil 
in  Dr.  Fitlon's  Systematic,  and  Stratigraj.hicnl  List  of  FuS‘ 
tils  (below  the  chalk),  and  figured  in  Ins  excellent  memoir.* 
For  fossil  species,  the  reader  is  further  referred  to  Min. 
Con. ; MantclFs  Tabular  Arrangement  of  the  Organic  Re- 
mains nf  the  Cmnty  of  Sussex  (•  Geol.  Trans..’  vol.  iii., 
2nd  series) ; Phill  ips’s  Ulustrations  q/"  the  Qeolngif  qf  york- 
shire ; and  Lonsdale’s  memoir  On  the  Oolitic  of 

li<ith  (‘  Gool.  Trans.,'  vol.  in.,  2nd  series) ; Lea's  Contribur 
tions  In  Geidngyi  Von  Buch's  Petrifactions  Reruetllies  en 
(fed.,  Berlin,  )b38);  and  the  works  of  Knorr  and 

C^ld  fuss. 

Hinniths.  (Dcfinnre.) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  paper  on  Hinnites,  in  the  ' Zoo- 
logical Journal  ’ (vol.  iii.),  says,  ’The  examination  of  a nuqi* 
her  of  Specimens  of  thri*e  or  four  decidedly  congeneric 
species  have  conducted  me  to  llie  results  whicli  will  be  ex- 
plainefl  m the  following  observations : — First,  I must  inform 
iiatiinilists  that  one  of  our  commonest  Briiisli  shells,  to 
which  neither  M.  Defi'ance  nor  Mr.  Gray  has  referred, 
belongs  to  this  genus,  namely, A»fo  of  some,  P.distor- 
tusof  others.  Tne  singular  manner  in  which  this  shell  almost 
constantly  becomes  presKcd  to  and  takes  the  shape  of  the 
substances  to  which  it  adheres,  and  the  extremely  rare  oc- 
currence of  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  bysaui,  may  hove 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  being  adherent  by  its  outer 
surface  to  those  »ub^lance3.  whereas  the  contrary  is  really 
tho  case,  os  is  proved  by  tho  very  }oung  specimens  which 
never  have  any  appearance  of  adlierent  outer  surface.  The 
same  circumstance  occurs  in  the  shells  called  Hinnites  by 
M.  Defrance:  Mr.  Gray’s  ignorance  of  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause- of  leading  him  to  describe  them  as  adhe- 
rent by  their  outer  surfaces,  and  not  by  a byssus,’  &c.  Mr. 
Sowerby  then  proposes  an  amended  genetic  character  for 
Umniies  ((am.  Feetimdnr,  in  which  he  describes  the  shell 
05  adhering  by  a by»sns,  and  gives  a list  of  five  species, 

* ’Ob««rvBilan»  <m  lottir  ut  iW  Strain  brtv««a  tfa*  Chalk  aad  Uxlutki  Oollt* 
is  0>«  Sg>iih-KMt«r  E»KUt>4,'  bji  WiUi««  Hennr  FkttoB,  M.D«  P.R.S..  &e. 

( TVaw.  Ottf.  &C,  Dwi  m/W,  vot  It.) 


Htnmies  Putio  (Pselen  Pttsio—P.  distortus  of  some)  being 
the  la»it.  Tho  same  author,  in  his  Genera,  speaking  of  P. 
Pitsin,  says,  'Irregular,  apparently  adherent  by  the  outside, 
but  only  taking  ibe  forin  of  whatever  it  b .vtiachcd  to  in 
et>u:vequcnce  of  being  clo^o  pieuicd  to  it.  Ttiis  has  gene- 
rally been  thouglil  to  belong  to  the  S}midtjlid<e,  and  has 
been  tiamcd  Umuites  by  Defiance.  Wc  have  however 
provitl  it  to  be  a Perten.  Sec  Zool.  Journ." 

M.  Rang  notices  Hinnites  as  fossil  only. 

M.  Deshayus,  in  his  last  edition  of  Laman  k,  thus  di  fines 
the  gcntis: — 

Aninuil  unknown. 

SL  ll  oval,  irregular,  adhering  by  the  right  valve,  inecjui* 
Yaive,  3ul)oquilaterul,  perfectly  chiscd ; its  upper  part  teniii- 
ii.vttd  on  each  side  by  auricles  similar  to  those  of  Pectens; 
cardinal  border  straight,  toothless  prolonged  wiih  age  into 
a htnall  heel  (talon);  >igame|it  thick,  cuiituincd  in  a nutrow 
and  very  deep  gutter  (goutticru). 

M.  IX’^haycs  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  genus 
Hinnites  forms  one  of  tho  inlurraeiliate  links  serving  lo 
connect  iho  Pectens  lo  the  Sp>mdyH  and  Oysters,  but  that 
It  has  more  analogy  wiih  the  last  than  with  any  others  of 
the  same  family.  The  shells  furmtng  the  genus  are,  he 
#ays,  irregular,  ineijuivalve,  and  adherent  by  the  right 
valve,  which  is  generally  larger  and  deeper  than  tlic  other. 
Its  summit  (umbo)  is  sulliciently  regular,  wliich  indicates 
that  in  its  youth  the  shell  has  mure  regularity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lower  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  exhi- 
bits a large  adhering  surface.  The  upper  valve  is  llnlteiieJ, 
more  regular,  and  presents  slriiD.  or  longitudinal  furrows, 
which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  scaly  according  to  the 
species.  Tho  hinge  is  nearly  similar  lo  that  of  the  Pectens ; 
it  is  accomuanird  on  each  side  by  short  cars,  whu-h  are 
nearly  er|iia(  and  very  Hose,  so  as  to  leave  no  yatsage  for  a 
hyssus.  The  cardinal  border  is  slraiglit,  thicker  than  in  the 
Pectens;  tho  gutter  of  the  ligament  is  much  narrower, 
much  deeper,  and  morp  prolonged  superiorly,  which  gives  it 
some  reseutblanco  to  that  of  Pedum  i in  age  tho  cardinal 
hunler  otfers  a plane  oblique  surface,  comparable  to  that  of 
and  Syondylus,  and  wbkh  is  nolruuiatkcd  in  tho 
Pectens.  Tho  muscular  impressioii  is  very  lorijc  and 
rounded,  and  tho  puUial  impression,  as  in  Spandylus,  is 
very  much  approximated  to  it.  A small  mtmlier  of  species 
only  belonging  to  the  genus  is  as  vet  known,  and  a single 
living  species  (//in><t/c«  sinvosus,  Desh.;  Pteten  sinuneus, 
Lam.;  P.  pusio.  Pennant,  Bow.;  Ostrea  sinuosa,  Gmel., 
Maton,  and  Rackett)  has  Wn  roourded. 

The  fossil  species,  four  or  five  in  number,  come  from  the 
tertiary  beds  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thus  far  M.  Deshayes.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  in  his  me- 
moir in  the  ' Zoological  Journal’  above  alludeil  to,  describes 
another  recent  species,  Hinnites  coraUinus,  from  the  ml- 
lection  of  tho  late  lamented  Dr.  Goodall,  provost  of  Eton. 
Tho  specimen,  when  Mr.  Sowerby  wrote,  had  been  lately 
brought  to  England  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Some 
Sei'i  ulce  and  a Balaaus  were  attached  io  it. 

Example,  Hinnites  sinuosus,  Peciea  Pusio  of  aulbora. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  unequally  sinuous  varie- 
gated with  brownish  orange  and  white,  and  marked  with 
numerous  very  narrow,  sirimform,  and  scabrous  rays. 

Locality. — The  British  Ocean  and  British  Channel. 


lUanitM  riaaosw*. 
a,  oaufal*  UBiler  t»ht. 

Lima.  (Brug.) 

Generic  CA<irac/er.— Animal  oval,  having  the  loHei  of 
the  mantle  separated  nearly  throughout  ihoir  extent,  larger 
than  the  valves  of  the  shell,  and  turned  inwards  (se  renver- 
unten  dedans);  this  part  of  tho  border  is  wide,  and  fur- 
nished threugboul  it»  axtent  with  numerous  teoUcukr, 
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elongated,  and  anmilatcd  cirrhi.  Branchiff  rother  large, 
equal,  and  separated  (fairlfes)^  foot  olindrical,  vermiform, 
rather  club-shaped,  and  terminating  in  a small  sucker 
(veiitou.'C),  by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  fix  itself  to 
submarine  boilius;  no  by$su9;  buccal  aperture  oval,  fur- 
nished witli  Urge  foliaccous  hps,  terminated  on  each  side 
by  triangular  and  obliquely  truncated  labial  palps.  (Dcs- 
hajes.) 

Shell  longitudinal.  subcquiNalvc,  auriculatcd,  rather  gap- 
ing on  one  axle  of  the  valves;  umbones  distant  (^carii^s), 
ihuir  internal  faorls  inclined  inwards.  Hinge  toothless. 
Cuidimil  pit  pailly  external,  receiving  the  ligament. 

Among  the  observations  of  L.amarrk  on  tbis  genus,  we 
find  him  remarking  that  here  the  peculiar  notch  on  the 
lower  valve  ts  no  longer  to  be  found ; a simple  separation 
(i‘oarlcmenl)  between  the  valves  gives  place  to  a sufficient 
lateral  opening,  and  the  pit  which  receives  the  ligament  is 
become  wider  and  more  internal.  Thus  the  Linup  have 
necessarily  a great  relationship  to  the  /Vr/cn«,  whence  many 
authors  have  confounded  them  in  the  same  genus-  J.in- 
notus,  considering  only  the  want  of  cardinal  leuih  in  these 
shells,  arranged  them  among  his  oysters ; but  their  free 
regular  and  nearly  equivalve  shell  requires  their  ^epnrotion 
from  the  oysters,  as  the  scparaied  ninbones  and  the  i-aidi' 
nal  pit  of  ilic  Limec  make  it  necessary  to  distinguUh  them, 
os  Bi  ugui6ie  did,  from  the  Pccicns. 

Lamarck  concludes  by  iioiicing  th.cir  colour,  which  is 
nearly  always  white,  and  by  observing  that  Ihu  animal 
seems  to  be  furnished  with  a foot  fitted  for  spinning  a 
hi  ssus. 

M.  Dcsimyes.  in  the  lost  edition  of  Lamarck,  slates  his 
opinion  that  Lima  is  a genus  which  well  deserved  to  be  se* 
pavated  from  its  congeners  in  the  family  of  PecUnidee. 
Not  only,  says  M.  Heshayes,  has  it  no  byssus,  but  iis  man- 
tle, like  the  shell,  ga|)es  much,  and  the  largo  re  entering 
edge  of  the  fomter  is  furnished  with  a great  number  of 
vermiform  flexible  tentaoulo,  which  seem  formed,  like  the 
untcnnai  of  insects,  of  gradually  decreasing  arhculaliuns. 
Between  these  tentacles  there  are  no  tubercles  with  smooth 
surfaces  similar  to  those  of  the  Pectene,  the  Sjjondyli,  and 
the  Peda.  The  foot  has  a particular  form,  iccallmg  to 
the  observer  that  of  Lucina  or  Loripes;  it  U elongated, 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  rather  thickened  at  its  fieo  extre* 
mtly,  where  it  terminates  in  a sort  of  sucker,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tho  observations  of  M.  Quoy,'sen*es  to  fix  the  animal 
upon  solid  bodies  even  of  the  must  smooth  surface.  The 
m luth  is  placed  l>etwccn  two  lips  comparable  to  those  of 
Pinna;  they  arc  foliaccous,  descend  upon  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  on  each  side  in  a pair  of  labial 
palps,  which  are  truncated  and  triangular.  The  brauchio) 
arc  rather  large  and  equal.  Those  on  one  side  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  on  tho  other  by  a rather  wide  space,  m 
whicli  may  be  easily  perceived  the  adductor  muscle,  on  the 
jxislerior  face  of  which  the  anus  terminates.  This  muscle 
seems  more  extensible  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rool- 
lusks  of  tho  same  class.  When  it  ia  not  contracted,  the 
valves  are  widely  opened,  and  the  animal  lias  the  power  of 
impressing  on  it  frequent  and  sudden  contractions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
tho  ligament  of  the  valves.  By  means  of  these  reiterated 
contractions  the  animal  can  flutter  in  the  water,  to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  M.  Quov,  and  one  must  run  after  it  to 
catch  it  among  the  corals  or  in  the  shallows  where  it  dwells. 
M.  Deshayes  concludes  that  from  this  remarkable  union  of 
characters  it  might  bo  possible  for  xoulogtsts  to  decide  imon 
forming  of  this  genus  a small  family  distinct  from  the  Pec- 
tens,  but  place<l  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  flower  of  fluttering  llirough  the  water  is  possessed 
by  some  of  (he  Pectens,  perhaps  all.  [Conchikkra,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  41.1.]  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  byssus,  Di-. 
Turton,  some  years  ago  (1826).  in  his  description  of  Lima 
tenera,  remarked  that  no  hud  dredged  up  half  a do:;cn  living 
specimens  of  various  sizes  in  the  British  Channel,  and  stated 
that  thoy  had  no  byssus  attached  to  them,  nor  had  Lima 
Loscombi  when  taken  alive. 

Geng^raf/hical  Z?i«/ri6u/j-on.— This  form  is  widely  distri- 
buted, and  is  generally  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate climates,  where  it  has  been  taken  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  tbirtv  fatl>oms. 

Mr.  Gamer  remarks  tnat  in  (he  heart  of  XtVna  there  are 
two  ventricles,  tlie  rectum  passing  between  them. 

The  receut  species  are  nut  numerous.  M.  Deshayes,  in 
bis  Tables,  gives  the  number  as  8.  In  bis  lut  edition  of 


Lamarck,  tbe  number  of  recent  species  is  only  6.  but  this 
seems  to  be  below  the  mark;  for  instance,  neither  Lima 
tenera  (Turton)  nor  Lima  I-^mcombi  is  there  noticed 
Lima  tenera  (Chemn.)  is  -quoted  os  a variety  of  L.  gla- 
ciali*. 

Example,  Lima  squamota. 

Shell  oval,  depressed,  clipped  as  it  were  anteriorly,  wliite ; 
ribs  squamous,  rough  as  a file;  hinge  oblique,  margin 
crenated. 

Loca/^/y.— Seas  of  America. 

There  is  a variety  which  has  the  scales  less  numerous. 


Fossil  LimsD. 

Tlie  number  of  fossil  species  noted  inthetablosof  M.  Des- 
hayes are  IKteriiary), and  the  following  speciesarc  recorded 
a*  living  and  Icriiaiy.  Limrr  in/lata,  tquntnosa,  linguatula, 
and  uivea.  In  the  last  edition  of  Limnrck  the  number  is 
18.  This  seems  to  be  too  small.  Nciihcr  Limn  femt*ul- 
rata  nor  L.  euhovalis,  for  instance,  figured  in  Dr.  Ftllon*a 
memoir  abi)vu  alluded  to,  from  Blackdown,  appears  among 
the  s^iccies. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Limer  found  l>dow  the  lias, 
though  the  form  occurs  in  it  (cx.  L.  anUt[uatcP)  and  in  tlie 
inferior  oolite ; nor  do  we  know  of  any  tvcmded  from  the 
London  cloy,  though  some  occur  in  the  calcaire  grossier 
and  in  the  corrcs|>ondiug  Italian  beds. 

Pedum.  (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval,  oblong,  flattened,  hav- 
ing the  loboH  of  tho  mantle  open  throughout  their  circum- 
ference, thickened  on  (heir  edges,  and  furnished  on  this 

San  with  many  rows  of  tentacular  cirrhi.  and,  at  regular 
islances,  tubercles  with  smooth  surfaces.  A pair  of  large 
branchiiB  descending  on  each  side  to  (he  edge  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  manilo;  abdominal  mass  small,  having  ante- 
riorly and  high  up  a small  vermiform  foot,  and  at  its  Uoso 
a silky  bystua  o(  some  size;  mouth  ov*al.  having  on  each 
side  a tiair  of  labial  triangular  palps.  (Deshayes.) 

Shell  inequivalvc,  subauriculate,  lower  valve  gaping; 
umbones  unequal  and  distant.  Hinge  toothless;  ligament 
parllv  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  canaliform  pit, 
which  is  imllowed  out  in  the  internal  wall  of  the  umbones. 
Liwcr  valve  notched  near  its  posicrior  base.  (Lam.) 

The  animal  is  described  and  figured  by  MM.  (juoy  and 
Guimard,  in  the  ‘ Zoology’  of  tbo  Voyage  of  the  datrolabtt 
and  has  os  M.  Deshayes  observes,  much  analogy  to  that  of 
the  Pectena  and  Spondyli.  According  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gairoard.  the  form  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  shell.  The 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated  throughout  their  cireum- 
forence,  exceot  in  the  width  of  the  uppor  border,  which  ia 
very  short;  tlie  edges  are  thickened  and  ibrnished  with  a 
great  number  of  fine  unequal  tentacles,  between  which  ap- 
pear, at  equal  distances,  small  smooth  tubercles,  similar  to 
those  described  by  Puli  and  others  in  tho  Pectena  and 
Spondyli.  The  branchiee  are  large,  nearly  equal,  and  de- 
scend between  the  lower  borders  of  the  mantle;  those  on 
the  one  side  are  aonaraied  from  those  of  the  other  by  a flat- 
tened space,  which  is  rather  wide,  and  forms  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  tho  body  of  the  animal.  At  the  lower  part 
of  this  space  is  seen  a small  vermiform  foot,  at  the  ba^o  of 
which  is  a rather  large  yellowish  byssus,  which  is  silky  and 
has  a nacreous  appearanco.  Behind  the  foot  is  the  mouth, 
which  is  oval,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a pair  of 
* Not  mratiooed  ia  the  kit  pdMcm  of  Lomsrek. 
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triangular  abort  palpa,  Hxed  by  one  of  the  sidei  of  (he  (ri* 
angle  aiul  free  othuruj»u;  they  are  striated  like  the  brunchia; 
winch  they  touch.  Thu  mantle  on  the  right  side  presents 
at  iiii  superior  and  uniuiiur  port  a notch  in  confoi  tmly  witli 
(bat  of  the  shell  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus.  Thu  single 
adductor  muscle  ts  placed  towards  the  upper  and  poalerior 
part  of  the  animal,  the  amis  passes  beltiud  it,  and  terinb 
nates  at  the  suroimt  of  a small  appendage  Auuting  between 
the  branchiae. 

Tbeonly  example  known  is  Pedum  Si.ondyloideum. 

Description.-^ Shell  u\ulo-euueiform,  planulale;  whitish 
tinged  with  rod  or  purplisii,  especially  near  llw  umUuies; 
the  upper  vakc  Hat  and  striated  longitudinally;  (ho  lower 
valve  largest,  with  (he  lateral  edges  turned  up  and  raised 
above  those  of  the  upper  valve. 

'Jbore  is  a smaller  variety,  much  more  round,  and  gene- 
rally  more  delicaic. 

Zofo/iVy.  — East  Indian  Seas  (Isle  of  France,  &r.).  MM. 
Quuy  and  Gaimard  found  the  species  at  (he  island  of  Vaiu- 
kuro,  where  it  was  abundant,  living  partially  encased  in 
Madrepores,  especially  Astrtere.  M.  Quoy  is  of  opinion  that 
it  U capable  of  hollowing  out  (ho  holes  in  which  it  is  found 
for  itself,  and  he  found  >oung  aud  old  individuals  burrowtxl 
in  the  same  mass  of  XIadreporu  pro])ortionally  to  their  size. 
M.  Dusba)es  suggests  whether  the  animal  having  first  at- 
tached itself  to  (lie  coral,  the  growth  of  the  latter  may  not 
partially  envelop  ibe  shell.  I 


Sbsll  of  Fodan  SpooidjrlaiJoQni. 

Phralula,  Spondylus,  &c.  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
title  SpONOYLiDA.  We  now  shall  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  those  more  rough  forms,  most  of  which  Linneeus 
included  in  his  fourth  section. 

Oystrbs. 

Grypbma  (Lam.),  fossil  principally. 

Exogjra  (Say),  fossil  only. 

Thcao  two  generally  are  so  established  in  fossil  catalogues, 
that  it  may  he  convenient  to  retain  their  names;  but  we 
agree  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  M.  Desbayes,  that,  phy- 
siologically considered,  they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Xfr. 
Soweibv,  m his'CtMiera.'  remarks  that  the  particular  points 
upon  wbich  Lamarck  depends  for  his  disimrtiun  between 
the  Oysters  and  Gryphcpce  arc,  1st,  the  apparent  regularity 
of  the  latter;  2nd,  tlieir  being  scarcely  if  at  all  attached; 
and  3rd,  the  generally  large,  involute,  spiral  umbo  of  the 
lower  valve.  'l‘o  the  6rst  Mr.  Sowerby  answers,  that  though 
the  Gryphtgfp  are  in  general  apparently  more  regular  than 
the  Oslretr,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  regular  shells, 
and  that  they  are  moreover  very  variable;  secondly,  the 
Gryphaee,  as  well  ns  all  other  Ostrere,  are  attarlied  by  (he 
umbo  of  the  larger  and  concave  valve,  and  this  particularly 
in  the  young  state  (in  which  state  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
diatinguish  between  one  and  tho  other);  moreover  both  be- 
come free  as  they  advance  in  size ; and  if  the  Gryphttee 
are  then  apparently  more  regular,  it  is  because  m their 
young  state  (hey  have  lived  in  situations  where  (hey  could 
only  become  ntiacbed  to  small  regular  objects,  while  the 
Ostrerp,  having  lived  in  more  rugged  and  irregular situatiou-s 
and  iieccssariW  remaining  attached  fur  a longer  time,  hare 
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! partnken  more  of  the  regularity  of  their  native  situation. 
‘Indeed,'  adds  Mr.  Sowerby,  ‘there  is  suflidcnt  evidence 
that  an  oyster,  when  by  any  chance  it  becomes  attached  to 
a small  smooth  object,  where  it  is  comparaiively  free,  Ite- 
cumes  also  regular  m the  same  degree:  thirdly,  wo  cannot 
approve  of  the  term  t-mral  as  at  any  time  apphcublc  to  the 
umbo  of  the  lower  valve  of  tho  Grypheerr ; when  young,  it 
is  not  involute;  and  though  Lamarck  mentions  the  size  of 
I this  as  one  importuiit  distinguishing  mark  of  his  genus,  he 
I gives  the  characters  of  several  spec  ies  in  which  tins  {>url  is 
small.  Another  circumstance  in  which  the  Gry}h(ta  is 
thought  to  dilTer  fiom  Ostrea  haskeon  dwelt  upon  by  some, 
an  obiicure  lube  or  sulcus  observable  on  (lie  right  sicle,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  valve ; but  (his  is  fur  fioin  being  dis- 
tinct in  some  species.' 

M.  Deshuyes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
(hut  if  we  study  the  oysters  with  attention,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that  the  spociev  are  very  vanublo  in  form. 
If  a large  asseinbla;;e  be  collecled,  some  individuals  of  these 
variable  species  will  be  oltnobt  always  found  wliuse  umbo  is 
fashioned  accurdin'r  to  tho  manner  in  which  tho  >hcll  is  at- 
tached, so  as  to  le  turned  either  laterally  or  upwards,  as  in 
Gryphcpa.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
species  of  oysters  have  their  ^ryphotd  varieties.  If  a rigoMus 
application  of  the  characters  of  Gryphtra  be  made  to  ilioso 
varieties,  they  may  be  comprehended  in  that  genus,  whilst 
Iho  others  may  remain  among  the  oysters.  Between  the 
Gryphescf  and  the  oysters  the  passage  is  insensible,  and  in 
a large  senes  of  species  and  varieties  it  would  be  tm]H>s'ibIo 
rationally  to  draw  the  lino  belwcim  (he  two  genera.  Indeed, 
tho  difficulty  of  drawing  thU  lino  is  increased  when  we  per- 
ceive all  the  forms  of  both  genera  in  the  same  spc<  ics.  M. 
Oushayes  goes  on  to  notice  the  observation  of  Ijiniarck, 
that  in  (he  Gryphtear  the  shell  is  free:  (his,  says  M.  Dt>s- 
haves,  is  an  error ; there  arc  Gryph/t<P  which  affixed  them- 
sel’*es  to  solid  bodies  liko  the  oysters,  and  there  remained 
during  the  whole  of  their  exisience:  all  the  others  were 
flxed  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  in  their  youth  only,  and 
only  became  free  as  they  advanced  in  age.  This  observa- 
tion Will  apply  eoually  to  many  species  of  oysteis,  and  pnr- 
ticul.vrly  ihuse  wliich  live  on  nuuldy  or  sandy  bottoms.  In 
lh.4  orstcr-s,  as  well  as  in  the  Gryphrso',  the  valves  are  im> 
enual,  aud  in  both  genera  the  lef\  valve  is  always  largest. 
Tb»  involute  spiral  curvature  of  the  uralio  of  Gryjihrra  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  distinction,  and  iiceitaiiily 
is  constant  m many  species;  but  in  all  it  is  not.  In  this  re- 
spect the  variations  arc  comparable  to  those  in  the  oysters : 
it  the  involution  exists  in  tlic  Gryphoid  oysters,  it  exists 
also  in  the  (!>strcifurm  Gnjplueer.  Tlie  hinge  and  muscular 
impression  in  both  Oslrea  and  Gryphaa  are  so  similar,  that 
M.  Deshayes  expresses  his  surprise  that  Lamarck  could  bo 
induced  to  establish  so  useless  a genus. 

Blit  if  the  generic  claims  of  Gry^ihtra  he  untenable,  (hose 
of  Exosyra,  established  by  Say  for  tho  reception  of  tho 
Gryphaa,  whose  umbo,  instead  of  rising  above  the  valves, 
take  a lateral  direction,  have  still  le.ss  foundation.  There  is 
not.  says  M.  Desliayes  in  conclusion,  a single  chamclcr 
which  IS  not  to  be  found  in  the  ovsters,  and  sometimes  in  the 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  (Sec  further,  Ostrea,  post.) 

Geological  Position.— Gryphaito  arc  found  in  almost  all 
the  strata  down  to  the  lias  (inclusive). 

Tlio  so-called  species  are  numerous.  Thirly-fmir  are 
enumerated  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
and  of  these  only  one,  GryphiFa  nnguhtla,  is  tt'ccnl.  In 
the  Tables  of  Xl.  Deshayes,  tho  number  of  living  species 
consists  of  this  unit,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  three  s]>ecies 
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arc  tberi^  mordetl.  Tlie  reatlor  may  fon^olt  the  catalogues 
above  riotice<l  for  fossil  species  and  Inealities- 

iCrogi/ra  is  ineliKli'd  in  the  specie*  of  Grt/rho'rr  noticed 
in  the  last  e»lition  of  l^marck.  Von  Bmh  has  recently 
published  a fine  species  under  the  name  of  Erng.  poiyguna, 
from  Montan  (South  America),  where  il  was  found  in  com- 
pany with  Pectena  bv  M.  Alexandre  dc  Humboldt. 


Esogyia  cornea  (Vi>pcr  Owilt.  I^cr  Orc«a  5»b4.  Hl»rUown>.  ^ 

Ostrea.  (Linn.)  j 

Generic  Character.— Animal  oval,  oblonz.  flattened,  often  ' 
irret^uUr;  lobea  of  the  mantle  thick  ami  fringed  on  iho 
borders  separated  ihroughout  their  extent;  no  foot; 
mouth  mmleralely  fiirmshed  with  two  pair  of  elongated 
lanceolate  (lalps;  branchiie  Urge,  curved,  neatly  t>qual. 
The  non-syrometriciil  heart  not  having  its  basis  upon  the 
inleslme.whu'h  Usllerminates  l>elmid  the  adductor  muscle 
bv  an  anus  which  tluais  between  the  lobes  of  the  luatilW. 
(t)e9have,<.) 

Shell  adherent,  inequivalve,  irregular  , umbones  distant, 
and  becoming  very  irregular  ihcanitiial  advances  in  uge; 
upper  valve  smallest,  gra<Iually  displacing  itscK,  and  ud- 
vanemg  forwards  as  the  animal  grows  older,  llmge  tooth- 
less; ligament  douii'imornul,  inserted  in  the  canlinal  pit 
of  the  valves ; the  pit  of  the  lower  \olvo  increasing  with  the 
age  of  the  oniaial,  as  ncU  as  the  umbo,  and  acquiring 
someumes  n great  length.  . . 

(:<»>gra}ihical  /J/s/riV>«r/on.- Very  wide,  and  principally 
in  the  seas  uf  iGiupciate  and  warm  climaies:  no  species  up- 
j)car  to  have  been  met  with  m the  Polar  expeditions  very 
far  north.  Oysters  have  been  taken  on  gravel  and  S'liid, 
in  opsiuarics,  ami  on  tlic  sca-cita'i,  suineiitues  atiached  lo 
rocks,  trees,*  &c..  at  depilis  varvinii  from  the  surface  lo  17 
fathoms.  In  the  British  Mu.euin  ihero  is  a good  swed  , 
crab,  on  the  back  and  claws  of  which  are  many  oysicrs. 
[Cbah,  vol.  viii  . p.  1‘26  ] ) 

It  is  impov-ible  not  to  liold  in  the  grcntcjt  ro.'pect  the  ^ 
opinions  of  so  di-»tinguishe<l  a geologist  ami  naturulwt  as 
Von  Buch,  and  when  we  find  him  up  lo  the  pre.seiU  limo 
(for  in  hts  l^trifir  tlions  lifr-mlh^s  en  Ameniiu‘'.  (olio, 
1839.  above  allu  led  to.  he  still  niMsts  rm  the  disiinclioiij 
separating  tbc  Exogyrtr  from  ilio  Gn/pAvrr  and  ihu  (>ys- 
iera,  it  becomes  necessary  ihnl  reasons  lo  uhich  his  naiuo 
inust  give  deserved  weight  should  be  critically  exainnied. 
In  the  ‘ Amiales  dc»  Science^  Naiurclles’  (May.  Ib  ii).  Von 
Buch  says,  * I«e»  Huilica  ont  unc  tendance  h s'Uoler  sur  un 
plan  drnil,  les  GrypluV’s  sont  pi-ufondes,  el  les  Kxugyres  ont 
line  tendanco  marquee  d former  line  caiOnc.’  Tins,  ob- 
serves M.  IXslnvyes,  is  true  as  a general  propusiliuti:  but 
it  wants  exactness  when  ono  eotnes  to  examine  in  detail  a 
groat  number  of  individuals  of  the  species.  If  the  oysters  ' 
in  general  have  a tendency  to  extend  tlicinsnhcs.  nearly  all 
take  (lifTcrent  shapes  uccording  lu  the  form  and  oxienlof 
tho  body  on  which  they  fix  theim^elve* ; luid  indeed  M. 
Deshayes  in  his  work  on  the  fos'iil  shells  of  tho  environs  of 
Paris,  has  made  U appear  that  in  a single  species  is  found 
notrly  all  the  forms  beloni^mg  to  the  ovsiors  pioperly  so 
caUe«l.  lo  the  Orj/ph/vre.and  to  the  Kxaoyrt^.  ‘If.’ observes 
M.  Deshayes.  ' we  lake  the  best  c|iaracii*n>ed  species  in  tho 
group  uf  Griffhtpre.  we  find  them  variable,  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  voitiig  individuals  with  the  young  of  oysters,  wc 
find  no  d'lflcrenec.  Take  a#  thu  point  of  departure  Gry~ 
phffa  arcuaUi.  a species  the  umlxj  of  whose  lower  valve  is 
the  most  elevated,  and  wc  sluill  find  an  insensible  pa.sssige 
to  the  oysters  properly  so  called,  established  by  many  spe- 
cies ill  which  this  part,  becoming  le>s  and  le-s  projecting, 
finishes  at  last  by  oifcappcaniig  in  this  f >rm  to  take  that  of 
the  oysicrs;  this  lr.ms.itioit  is  i>t»  in-ensibh'.  that  vie  lexanl 
the  rational  limit  of  the  two  genera  as  mips>s,iblc.  M.  de 
Buch  Slates  ilial  the  Urjph-  n-  have  a lateral  lube,  but  this 

* ai)uicr<>T<r  ayiiK.  i>rtt«N|  iu  th**  \Vi-‘.t  ln4l.*i  fnr  It*  rifUrkn*  O^xcir  i of.'-n 
flUDd  ill  «un»|uiuy  with  tttn*  » liich  u e<jauil<*w<l  e\«u  « ursticr 

th«u  the  tt'iiRsr.  , 


lobe  is  no  more  constant  than  the  other  characters,  and  ia 
of  no  more  value  than  they  are.  There  are  species  in  which 
It  is  scarcely  marked,  olherx  in  which  it  is  deeper,  but  in 
some  individuals  it  is  ahogelhor  wanting.  This  lobe,  re- 
garded as  characteristic  by  M.  dc  Buch,  is  also  found,  as  he 
acknowledges,  in  the  oysters,  and  so  is  common  to  the  two 
genera  which  lie  would  stiparaic ; it  also  shows  itself  in  somo 
Exfisyrtr:  the  small  degree  of  constancy  which  it  offers 
renders  it  unimportant  and  valueless.  The  Exneyree,  says 
M.  do  Buch,  bUo  have  a tendency  to  lake  a doisal  angle. 
We  shall  first  observe  that  the  type  of  the  genus  Ex^ygyra 
coitata.  Say,  has  never  any  keel;  and  next,  tliat  il  is  absent 
in  many  other  species.  If  some  Exogyrre  have  a dorsal 
keel,  others  have  it  not;  the  i-itaracler  then  cannot  bo  re- 
garded as  constant;  this  therefore  is  insuHicient  to  limit 
the  new  genus.  Nothing  then  remains  us  a ch  <racter  but 
the  form  of  the  umbo.  In  Exogyra  it  is  rolled  ou  itself 
laterally;  in  Gry}ihrpa\i  is  elevated  upwards.  In  this  re- 
spect the  examination  of  the  £!xogyrce  becomes  interesting. 
Many  8|iccies  of  oysters  have  the  umbo  always  turned  on 
Uhe  side;  others,  which  have  it  ordinunly  straight,  have 
: accidunlaily  this  part  coually  turned  laterally;  ire  L'ro- 
gyree  bear  such  resembl.tnoe  lo  the  oyMera,  that  it  i*  im- 
(Kissible  to  trace  the  liiniis  of  those  (wo  groups.  But  this  is 
, not  all;  if  the  Gnjj*fuFrc  pass  to  tho  oysters  by  the  pro- 
\ grossive  lowering  of  the  umbo,  they  pa*s  also  to  the  Ex‘>’ 

\ gyra  by  a certain  number  of  spevniM  with  the  umbo  mure 
and  mure  oblique,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  Gry^ 
ph(X(p  and  Exogyr/r  is  not  mure  clear  than  that  between 
the  oysters  and  Gryjihtx/f  on  the  one  side,  and  between  the 
. oysters  and  Exngyraf  on  the  otSier.  Thus  the  Gry^  htPOf 
and  the  Exngyrre  are  not  two  diverging  branches  of  the 
oysiern.  but  these  genera  form  a circle  in  which  wc  pass 
from  tho  oysters  to  the  Gryhepx.  f.ora  the  Gtyphtree  to 
' the  Exagyrttf,  and  from  ttie  Exogyng  to  the  oysiers  again 
' by  iiisensiblo  gradaiions.  Tbe  intimate  relations  which 
j connect  these  three  genera,  the  concatenation  of  their  cha- 
I racters,  the  manner  in  whicli,  so  to  s]icak,  they  penetrate 
'each  other  mutually,  afioid,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  con- 
I viiicing  proof  that  these  three  genera,  artificial  when  sepa- 
ruie<l.  form,  when  louniied,  one  very  natural  genu.s;  nor 
' can  we  agree  with  M de  Huch,  that  they  arc  separate  in  a 
j manner  *«<•//?,  pr^rne,  et  iranchce.' 
t * M.  de  Bm  h considers  the  lobe  of  certain  Gryph(^/f  and 
the  enlargement  observable  in  some  oysters  {Oitreucari^ 
naiat  ns  analogous  parts  to  the  auricles  of  the  IVetens.  I 
am  far  from  partaking  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  geolo- 
gist. 1 |>eiTeive  too  great  a dincrence  between  tho  animals 
of  the  Bccteiis  and  uf  the  oysters  in  the  more  important 
parts  of  their  oigiinization  to  admit  in  one  tho  parts  of  the 
other  in  a cenam  state  uf  uKHlification.  Tho  part  of  tho 
maiiile  which  in  the  Pectens  prmlures  the  aimclcs,  is  not 
that  whicli  lorinsthe  lobe  in  the  Gry}  hee<r.  All  the  Pec- 
tens,  without  exception,  are  regular  and  have  auricles ; all 
tho  oysters,  without  exception,  are  irregular  and  want  nun- 
clea  iikcihn-eof  the  Pucicna.  In  tlie  o>sler  cited  by  M. 
dc  Buch  (Ostrea  rnrinata,  and  other  analogous  spccios), 
the  enlargement  of  the  upjier  part  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  muscle  upon  this  enlargement,  and  to  the  adherence  of 
the  shell  on  this  enlarged  part-  Il  raiinut  ibci-cfore  be  com- 
pared lo  tho  auricles  of  the  Poctens,  for  they  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  adductor  muscle.  When  we  know  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  animals  of  Iho  Pectens  and  oysiers, 
we  cannot  admit  the  conclusion  of  M.  dc  Buch,  namely, 
that  the  oysters  are  Pc<  tcns  without  auricles  or  haring 
Ihcni  huniontal,  whilst  the  Gryphatee  have  only  one  repre- 
sented by  (ho  lateral  lobo,  the  other  being  abortive  as  a 
consequence  of  (he  form  of  (he  shell.*.' 

Without  pursuing  the  argument  of  M.  Deshaye*  further, 
we  must  conclude  this  discussion,  which  is  of  high  interest 
to  lhi>se  who  seek  for  the  nnnciples  on  which  generic  dis- 
tmciiuns  should  be  founded,  as  we  began  it.  Gryphtea  and 
Exogym  may  bo  introduced  to  facilitate  references,  and  as 
convuiuent  but  arbitrary  subsections:  that  they  have  any 
claiinn  to  separation  from  tho  oysters,  as  distinct  types,  we 
cannot  admit. 

The  True  Oysters  have  boon  divided  into  (wo  groups, 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  usi^l  by  zoulogiits  and  geo- 
logists as  subdivisions  of  this  numerous  genus. 

A.  True  Oysiers  with  simplu  or  undulated,  but  not 
plaited  valves. 

This  cun-viderable  group,  which  consists  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  recorded  species  (recent),  may  be  illustrated  by  lha 
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well  known  Otifca  eduliit  or  Common  edible  oytter  of  ibe 


ixKXi/t/y.— Ea^t  Indian  Seas. 


European  neas. 

Tltr-e  delicious  ousters  are  tho  Otlrety  of  the  anlivnt 
Itaimns:  OA/riV^cof  tliemodemltuUuus:  Oa^rutof  the  Spa- 
rnaMs;  Auvtrrn  oftheGermans;  and  HuUre»o^  ilie  Freucli. 

Tlio  aiUienl  Roman  epicuse  well  knew  Uie  value  of  llie 
Briu-h  oyaiers  (Juvenal,  iv.  140),  nor  Uavo  they  lo»t  their 
celebrity  iu  ni«>dcrn  limes. 

But  excellent  as  the  oysters  of  Britain  undoubtedly  are, 
(here  are  manydegrees  of  (bat  excellence,  the  annual  vary- 
li){(  much  both  in  size  and  Havour.  according  to  the  nature 
of  ilie  coast  and  the  food  with  which  the  lorality  is  furnished. 
The  oysters  on  the  south  coast  are  ueni  rally  very  well  lla- 
roureil : but  it  has  been  said  that  the  best  aru  found  at  Pur- 
fleet  and  the  worst  at  Liverpool.  The  Tenby  oyster  is  large 
and  rather  coarse;  but  when  fat  is  welMhivoured,  and  ox- 
eelleiit  when  well  slewed  or  pickled.  Colchester  and  other 
places  in  E-sex  are  the  great  mirserics  or  feoditig  grounds 
forsuppUing  themotropolU.  niiJ  indeed,  inagreat  uica*ure, 
Eiv/lund  genorally.  with  this  highly  flavoured  specie-.  Here 
the  oysters  c Heeled  at  various  places  on  the  cua»t,evon  as  far 
as  Seotlou‘1,  aa'  bronylit  and  laul  on  bods  in  creeks  along 
the  shore,  where  their  flavour  and  size  are  rapidly  improved. 
They  have  been  known  to  augment  the  clmiiuicience  of 
ibeir  shells  even  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  during  the  first 
two  moiiths.  hut  in  such  cases  the  cotica%iiy  within  the 
volves  is  shallow.  Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  ‘ Iliatcry  of  the 
Royal  Society.'  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  ircalinent  of 
oy-iers  in  the  beds  or  layers. 

The  favourite  fooil  of  the  oyster,  according  to  M-  Caillon, 
consists  of  a green  Savicula  ( Vibrio  navicularis  of  authors) 
and  various  species  of  that  and  other  genera  of  injutoria: 
tliese  in.iko  the  oyster  fat,  tender,  and  peculiarly  well  fla- 
voured ; others  again  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  it. 

Ilie  number  of  vessels  employed  in  drudging  for  oysters 
i*supi>oserl  to  be  about  ‘JtiO,  giving  employment  to  some 
4«U  or  jOU  men  and  boys;  and  the  quantity  of  oysters  bred 
and  taken  in  Essex,  mostly  for  London  consumption,  has 
been  staled  at  14,000  or  1 o.OOO  bushels  annually. 

Property  iiece-sarily  exposed,  as  these  valuable  oystor- 
bdls  must  be.  required  the  protection  of  the  legislature. 
(Slat.  3 1 (tC'irge  III.,  c.  51;  48  Goorge  HI.,  c.  1 44 ; and 
7 &;  8 George  IV.,  c.  ’9.)  By  iho  lasl-iiaraed  statute, 
(wliich  repeals  31  George  HI.,  c.  51.)  sec.  36,  stealing 
of  oysters  or  oystcr-brood  from  any  oyster-beil,  laying,  or 
fishery,  is  larcenv,  and  the  offender  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  acronliiigly.  Moreover,  if  any  person  shall 
unlaufully  and  wilfully  use  any  dredge,  net,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  ovslers  or  oyster  hn»ud,  wthin  the  limits 
of  any  oystcr*bt^  or  fishery,  every  such  yersoii  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  puni.-hed  by  fine  or  iraprisunment,  or  both, 
such  fine  not  toexcei-d  iO/..  and  such  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  three  caleiular  months.  The  statute  contains  a pro- 
vision that  the  catching  floating  fish’ with  any  neh  inslru- 
tDcnl,  or  engine  adapted  for  catching  such  fish,  within  the 
limits  of  any  oyster-fishery,  shall  not  bring  the  fisher  within 
tho  penalties  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  for  the  prntoclion  of  the  oyster-fisheries  in  Scot- 
laud,  now  (April,  1840)  before  parliament,  provides  that 
any  person  in  Scotland  knowingly  stealing  oysters  from  a 
bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  which  is  sufticienily  marked  as  the 
property  of  other  persons,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  theO, 
and  punisbeil  accordingly;  and  that  any  person  using  any 
not,  (frerlge,  or  other  insirumi  nt,  within  the  limits  of  such 
o)’»ter-flshcry.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  although 
none  be  actually  taken,  shall  bo  dccine<l  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  commit  theft,  and  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  the 
fine  not  to  exceed  20/.,  and  the  imprisonment  not  three  I 
mouths,  with  a clause  that  no’.hiiig  iu  the  act  shall  prevent  I 
persons  from  catching  Ho.iiing  fish  in  an  oyMcr-fishery  with  I 
instriimeiils  ndapletl  for  taking  floating  fish  only. 

B.  True  Oysters,  with  the  borders  of  their  valves  dis- 
tinctly plaited. 

or  this  group,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  recorded 
species  (recent),  (htrea  Crista  Gatli,  the  Cockscomb  Oyster, 
will  serve  as  an  example. 

Dwr/pf/o/i.— Shell  vnr)ing  in  form  nccoiding  to  iho 
bodies  to  which  it  adheres  but  ge.^erallv  somewliai  rcunded, 
ver>  much  plaited,  the  plaits  longitudinal  and  angulated; 
iniernal  border  rough ; e.xlernally  violet,  purplish,  or  reddish- 
white.  The  shell  externally  has  subgranulous  striir,  and 
rarely  elevated  subtubular  icolcs. 


Ostrm  CtitU  Gallk 


The  number  of  species  of  Ostrete.  excluding  Grijpheea, 
given  bv  M.  Desha) es  in  his  Tables,  is  54  living  and  72 
fo--il  (tertiary).  Tivo  species  iheni  recorded  as  both  living 
and  fo-sil  are  Ostretr  Vornucupitr,  edulis.  Virji(inicu,  Hip- 
pot  us,  nariru/arii,  I'’,rskul/\  mid  a ‘ new  species.' 

Ill  the  lust  eiliiiim  of  L.'uniuck  the  number  of  recent 
Species,  some  of  which  may  bo  vaiiclies,  is  53,  uud  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  only  I'i. 

The  fossil  aj  e'ries  occur  as  low  down  as  the  lias  (inclusive), 
and  some  of  the  >pecies  are  considered  char.vcterislic  of 
ceriaiii  strata,  Ostreu  dilatuUu  for  instance,  of  the  Kimrae- 
rulge  clay,  or  oak-tree  clay  of  Smith,  and  0.  pulchra  of  tho 


dasiic  clay. 

Placuna.  (Brug.) 

Animal  very  tnuch  compressed. 

Shell  free,  irregular,  very  much  flattened;  valves delicato 
ind  almost  trai.slucid.  quite  Iranslucid  in  s-une  species, 
learly  equal,  and  subeqmlaieral ; bingo  internal,  otformg 
mono  valve  two  longitudmal.  trenchant,  rib-like  elevations, 
•imverging  at  the  summit,  and.  on  the  other,  tuo  furrows, 
mrreM.onding  to  iho^  ribs,  and  giving  attachment  to  the 
igaiuent;  muscular  impression  subccniral  aiul  rather 
»mall.  (Rang.)  „ <•  i- 

Geographical  DhtrihuUon.  Tho  scm  ofoorm  oli- 
mates:  the  species  now  known  are  from  the  East  Indian 
ind  Red  Seas,  and  have  been  taken  on  sandy  bottoms. 

M Deshayes  remarks  that  the  animal  is  not  known,  but 
ti  lifli  r * ’ 


Aii'mia.  , , t 

Tlic  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  list  of  M.  Deshayes 
is  three  living  and  one  fossil  (tert.ary).  Ol  the  living 
species,  Piacuua  jmjyracea  is  noted  as  both  living  and 
fo»»il  (lorliary).*  Four  species  are  enumcraicil  m the  last 
edition  of  I-imarck  as  they  were  in  the  first ; but  the 
P/oeuwu  ncc/iVui/cs  (fossil),  is  considered  to  have  all  Ihu 
chuructcis  of  and  is  therefore  removed  by  M. 

Do^lKl\cs  to  that  gunus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sovverby  h.id  previou-ly 
given  a similar  oi-m, on.  (Couru.)  The  spwiesbe-l  kimvm 
are  Pi.u-.ma  PlaccnUi,  vulgarly  known  the  Chtnese  H tn- 
dow  Order.  Ibo  valves  of  wim  h are  sufliciciilly  delicate  to 


• Tlw*  txi'u.'*ih)U  m Lamwe): 
(«na>le.' 
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transmit  litpht;  ant]  IHactma  ScUa,  known  to  collectors 
as  ihu  StidUle  Oyttfr  (from Trantjucbar, 

EKaroplc,  Placuna  Placenia. 

DetcnpiiQn,— Shell  suborbiculur,  flntr  pellucid,  nhitc, 
with  longitudinal,  subducussate  strito. 

L^ality- — East  Imliaii  Seas. 


Placunanomia.  (Brod.*) 

Cenerie  Character. — Anitnul  probably  intoimcdiato  be- 
tween that  of  AVicuna  and  Anomia. 

Shell  adherent,  subequivnlve.  irregular,  flattened,  plaited 
towards  the  margin,  vitreous  internally,  internal, 

with  two  elongated,  thick,  subcurved,  divaricated  teeth  con- 
verging at  the  base  in  Iho  lower  valve,  and  two  ligomenti- 
ferous  furrows  opposite  in  the  upper  valve.  Lower  valve 
aupeificially  fissured  externally  towards  the  hinge,  the  sub- 
osseous  organ  of  adhesion  inserted  between  the  lamina>  of 
the  shell  and  filling  the  fissure  externally.  Muscular  im- 
pression in  each  valve  subccntral.  In  the  upper  valve  the 
imprc'sion  of  the  organ  of  adhesion  is  super-iWed. 

This  interesting  genus  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
genera  Osirea,  PUcatula,  I^acuna,  and  Anomia.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  latter. 
With  an  arrangement  of  the  hinge  approaching  very  nearly 
to  that  of  Pincuna,  it  has  the  distinguishing  organiiatioti 
of  while  iho  external  appeainnco  of  the  siiell,  espe- 

cially if  viewed  in  $itu,  bears  the  strontfcst  resemblance  to 
Plicatula  or  some  of  the  plicale<l  Oyiiters.  The  organ  of 
adhesion,  which  in  its  bony  charact.*r  (for  it  is  more  bony 
than  shelly)  ru<emhles  that  Anomia.  does  not  perforate 
the  lower  valve  directly,  but  is  inserted  between  the  laminte 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  valve  above  the  mus- 
cular impression  and  below  tho  hinge,  and  passe*  out  into 
an  external,  irregular,  somewhat  longitudinal  superficial 
fissure  or  which  is  narrowest  at  the  hinge  margin, 

and  which  it  entirely  fill*  to  a level  with  llio  iurrounding 

• M r>(«*havri  (ln»|  rdUiuD  of  ljMTi*rrV>  rrronoou<ly  nUiil  iOf*  ibe  cU- 
blUbmfOt  vf  ibi»  -HiHriby  Tl.r  ririrr  u in  llie  tueful 

’ runglyilQ|icjJ  ^svusi*  of  Xir, G-  D.  Iwwpib), jiuk 


surface  of  the  shell.  (Broderip,  Zool.  iVoc.,  February, 
1832.) 

Geographical  Dietribution,  4"C. — The  species  are  widely 
diifused,  and  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates  in  bolu 
hemispheres.  Mr.  Bro<lcrip  has  described  four  iZool.  Proc. 
and  Muller's  Synopeie)  brought  to  tbi*  country  by  Mr. 
Cuming  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  other 
western  localities.  They  were  dredged  from  sandy  mud 
and  muddy  bottoms,  adhering  to  bivalve  shell*,  dead  und 
living,  and  dead  coral,  at  dcptlis  of  six,  eleven,  and  seven- 
teen fathoms;  of  these,  Piacuna  echinata  wears  something 
of  the  appearance  of  the  shori-spincd  Spondyli.  Beside* 
the  species  above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Broderip  states  that  Mr. 
Sowei  by  furnished  him  w illi  an  odd  valve  of  a la^  specie* 
from  Lu^onio,  which  was  beautifully  iridescent  inlonially; 
but  as  it  was  believed  that  this  was  identical  with  the  fine 
shell  sold  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Broderip  left 
the  description  of  it  to  the  oflicers  of  that  establishiuenl.  Mr. 
Sowerby  bad  some  other  odd  valves,  which  Mr.  Broderip 
thought  might  prove  new.  and  the  latter  possctecd  two  or 
three  specimens  adhering  to  Spondyli,  fiom  an  unknown 
locality  ; but  they  appeared  to  be  young,  and  though  be 
was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a new  specie*  among 
them,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  for  further  information. 

M.  Dcihayes  remarks  that  this  genus  establishes  tho 
passage  between  Piucuna  and  Anomta,  and  that  it  shows 
that  the  V-shaped  tooth  of  is  onl)  an  extreme  modi- 

fication of  the  large  callosity  of  the  Anomite  ; be  adds  that 
a fossil  shell  found  in  Kgypi,  and  which  ho*  been  taken  for 
a Pfaeuna,  is  a new  step,  ns  regards  the  hmge,  between 
the  Anomitv  and  Placunee. 

Example,  Placwta  Cumingii.  Brod- 

De«rr»p/iofl.— Shell  subround,  obscurely  silvered,  white, 
flattened  ; margin  rlaitcd,  the  plaits  very  large ; length 
two  inches  and  a half  breadth  seven-tcnlbs  of  an  inch,  height 
two  and  three-quarters  inches. 

Z.oca/i»y.— Shores  of  Cciitipl  America  (Gulf  of  Dulce, 
Province  of  Costa  Rico);  dredged  Irum  a muddy  bottom, 
at  the  depth  of  eleven  fathoms,  attached  to  dead  bivalve 
shells  and  dead  coral. 


a 


Anomia.  (Brng.) 

Generic  CAonrc/cr.— Animal  very  much  compressed, 
baring  the  borders  of  tlie  mantle  delicate,  and  furnished 
externally  with  a row  of  tentacular  filaments;  foot  rudi- 
mentary; adductor  muscle  divided  into  three  branches,  tho 
largest  of  which  passes  by  a notch  in  the  lower  valve  in 
order  to  attach  itself  to  an  opercular  stony  or  corneous 
piece  fixed  to  marine  bodies. 

Shell  adherent  by  its  opercular  piece,  iiicquivalvo,  inequi- 
lateral, irregular,  delicate,  and  oficii  truiislncid ; the  fi.xcd 
valve  most  tlaltened,  having  a round  or  oblong  notch  near 
the  limbo  for  the  reception  of  the  opercular  piece ; the  other 
larger  and  more  concave ; both  joined  by  a short  and  thick 
ligament;  muscular  impression  seporated  into  three  por- 
tions. (Kang.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  recorded  species  are 
generally  quoted  as  coming  from  the  European  seas  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  depth*  at  which  they  have  been 
taken  arc  stated  to  vary  from  the  surface  to  Iwi-lvc  fa- 
thoms, adhering  to  oysters,  and  other  shells,  rocks,  &c. 

'Jlie  species  are  not  very  numeruua;  and  jicihupi  more 
arc  recorded  tiian  aclunlly  exist;  fur  the  *lioll  will  take 
UDon  itself  the  regularities  or  irrcguluritie*  of  the  body  to 
which  it  is  attacheil.  Thus  on  a Perten,  un  individual  will 
become  striated  like  that  I’ecten  ihiX'Ugh  both  valves,  wlicn 
anoiher  of  the  same  spc<'ies  U smooth  if  adhi-reiU  to  a i om- 
paraiively  smooth  bod).  M.Rang  observed  this  frequently 
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on  ibe  shores  of  the  Metlitcrrancan.  and  bo(n  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  and  M.  Deshayes  make  the  name  observation. 

The  mimber  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his 
tables  is  ten  living  and  eight  fossil  nertiary),  and  of  species 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary),  two,  vii.  Anomia  Epftip- 
pium  and  tClectrica. 

In  the  last  edition  of  I.Amarck  only  nine  specie*  (recent) 
arc  meptioned,  and  btil  one  fossil  only  (A.  tenuiitriaia); 
indeed  the  speciric  names  of  some  of  the  fossils  noticed  in 
the  tables  <?os/a/«,  dubut.  and  recal  to  the  observer 

the  remarks  made  by  r.oologists  touching  the  varied  nature 
of  the  surface  of  these  shells  according  to  accidental  circum> 
stances. 

The  fossils  arc  found  in  the  crag  and  lajndon  clay,  and 
in'thc  marine  formations  above  the  chalk  in  France. 

Lamarck  considered  the  animal  of  Anomiu  (Ecfn'on  of 
Poll)  us  clo-scly  allied  to  that  of  the  Oyster  in  its  organize, 
tiun;  but  M.  Dcslmyes  observes  that  he  does  not  agree  in 
opinion  with  those  zoologists.  The  Anomitp.  he  thinks,  fur- 
nish %crv  interesting  material*  for  study,  and  ho  believes 
that  they  approximate  to  the  Terebratulee,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  Oijntem.  uud  may  probably  be  animals  belonging  to 
two  gruui>*,  and  serving  as  the  passage  frem  one  to  the 
other.  If  this  bo  so,  he  adds,  the  genus  would  not  be 
greatly  changed  in  its  methodical  {>osilion  ; for  if  Cuvier 
and  his  imitator*  have  separated  these  genera  too  widely, 
Lamarck  and  some  others,  following  the  inspiration  of 
Linnrens,  hnvc  approximated  them  a*  much  aa  their  still 
small  knowledge  of  the  animals  would  pormit. 

Example,  Anoyniu  Ephipiium. 

Description.— suborbiculafe,  rugoso-plicate,  waved, 
pUnulatc,  with  an  oval  foramen,  whitish  or  yellowish,  often 
reddish  \cilow,  below.  Ono  of  the  largest  species. 

British  Channel ; Medilernuican  ; Atlantic 

Ocean. 


",  vntvf«  r1o<ed ; i,  op>‘n  to  >lui»  tlie  hiny« ; e,  hinee  of  attaclwd  nln 
oiUuHit  ilic  buD> 


Dwdv  ap|>«o<Ug«  of  .Vooiuis  ErhirfioiA  silhrrhtig  to  rock. 

r,  bony  ihnt  roc*  lbrir;'i.'H  lh»  ofotiiDR  of  tlio  tholl  i iHo  sorteof 
«bleh  IS  aiucbcU  to  cxlrni.il  ulijccu. 

M.  de  Blainvillo  rccorrls  a species,  Anomia  squamata, 
wlut'h  has  not  this  bony  oppeiida'.:e,  and  which  hesats  Is 
affixed  by  the  valve  itself.  This  so-railed  species  however, 
wliudi  should  be  Squumu/a,  is  in  Mr.  G.  Sowerby’s  opinion 
iiothing  more  l\vxn  An.  Ej  hifpiuin  in  a very  young  stale 
before  the  appendage  is  ossified.  In  this  opinion  we  concur. 
[Spo.vuylio.*.] 


Aoooim  <qunDMln. 

PKCTU'NCU  UIS.  [PoLYODO.NTA.] 
PELULlAll.  [Will.] 


PEDAL.  In  musical  instruments  Pedals  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1,  those  keys  which  are  acted  on  by  the  feel  of  the 
performer;  2,  the  levers  acting  on  llie  swell  of  ibe  organ, 
and  on  the  slops;  and  also  those  of  the  piano-forte  and 
harp,  the  uses  of  which  are  too  tvell  known  to  require  ex- 
planation. 

The  PedaU,  or  foot-key*,  of  the  organ  were  invented  in  the 
flAcenth  century,  hy  a German  named  Bernhard;  but  it 
was  long  before  they  had  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  romiiry  to  which  they  owed  their  birth  ; and,  strange 
to  say,  England  was  the  last  to  adopt  them,  though  the  first 
to  introduce  the  organ  generally  into  the  church.  But  by 
slow  degrees  their  utility  and  importance  were  discovereij 
and  acknowledged,  and  now  no  organ,  except  of  smull 
dimcnsiuns,  is  built  without  these  most  desirable  auxiliaries, 
and  no  organist  is  esteemed  who  is  not  tolerably  w ell  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.  [Oucan.] 

PEDAL- BASE  (or  PedtUe),  in  music,  is  a la*c  which 
remains  stationary  on  one  note,  while  the  other  parts  con- 
tinue moving  and  forming  various  chords,  all  of  whirh, 
however,  must  lie  related  to  the  holding  note,  according  to 
iho  laws  of  harmony. 

Example : — 


PEDALlACEvE,  a small  natural  order  of  monopetalout 
Exogens.  very  nearly  related  to  the  Verhenaceous  order, 
having  like  it  irregular  and  usually  didynamous  flower*  and 
a few  seeded  2-  or  d-ccUoil  fruit ; but  differing  in  having  the 
radicle  directed  towards  the  base  instead  of  the  a]iex  of  the 
fruit.  From  Bignoniaccae,  with  which  they  are  more  gene- 
rally compared,  their  wingless  seeds  offer  the  principal  dis- 
tinction. They  arc  all  exotic  tropical  herbaceous  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  and  are  of  Htilo 
known  use,  with  the  exception  of  tl>c  genus  Sesamum, 
whose  seeds  afford  n bland  oil  not  inferior,  when  fresh,  to 
that  of  Uie  olive.  [Sesamum.] 


4 1 2 


r«ilulia«r*. 

A •heot  sT  Jo«ri>tiini.v  tai|«mtri«i>  tn  flower.  I,  Tlir  cvnoIU  laid  0|>cb: 
Z,  (fav  fiAil;  3,  tk«  ripe  Uuii;  4,  • tracuveree  Kctkmof  the  Utter. 
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PKDEE,  River.  [Cabouna,  South  ] 

PEDESTAL.  [CoLiM?<] 

PKDE'TKS.  [Mi'BiD.ii,  vol.  xr.,  p.  513.] 

PK1)I('KL  (PKinrxcLE,] 

PEDrcULUS.  acconliOK  lo  Linn®us,  a genua  belonging 
lo  the  In-MH'tu  Aplera.  ThwM»  iii&u*cis,  coumunily  fallwl 
lice,  Jorni  ibe  order  Anopliira  of  Dr.  I^iu-h,  and  l^tvaaita  of 
Lalreille,  ao  calk-d  from  their  parasitic  habits,  many  mam- 
nials,  if  not  all,  and  t'crhaps  all  species  of  btids,  being 
infected  by  them ; each  epet-ies  of  bird  and  mammal,  it 
Mould  apjHiar.  having  its  ow  n peculiar  spec:e.s  of  louse,  and 
aometimes  even  two  or  three  distinct  speries.  Jjireille 
thus  charnctenHcs  this  order  of  insects  r — Their  body  is  llol- 
tened.  nearly  dmphanoum  and  dividetl  into  eleven  or  laelve 
distinct  segmeittm  of  which  three  beUmg  to  the  trunk  (or  I 
Ihorox),  each  l-earing  one  pair  of  legs.  l*lie  fli>t  of  these 
segments  frcc^uently  forms  a sort  of  thorax  (or  rather  pro- 
thorax). The  stigmam  are  very  distinct.  The  antcniuc 
are  short,  erjual,  compoMfil  of  flve  joint*,  and  frt.*quem!y  in-  ' 
seried  in  a notch.  Tlicie  are  one  or  two  &inaU  ocelli  on 
eat  h side  of  the  head.  Tlie  legs  are  short,  and  terminated 
by  stout  claws,  or  two  op|>o^i^g  hooks,  which  enable  these 
aiiimaU  toclingwith  great  facility  to  the  hairs  of  quadrupetls 
or  the  reuthcisufbirda,  whose  hlood  they  suck,  and  on  whose  - 
tiudy  they  propagate  and  pa.ss  their  lives.  They  attach  their 
ova  to  the^c  cutaneous  ap|K>ndages,  and  multiply  exces* 
airely,  one  geneniiion  succeeding  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Particular  and  unknown  causes  facilitate  their  in- 
crea:^  to  an  a.stonishing  degree,  the  P.  humanus,  under 
such  circumstances,  producutg  in  man  whal  is  termed  the 
morbux  prdicttlosun.  'I'iieir  movements  are  slow. 

Tlm.'c  s|>ecie«  of  lice  are  >aid  to  infest  the  human  suh* 
ject : the  P.  hnmanus,  which  inhabits  the  ImkHcs  and 
garments,  end  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  body-louse; 
the  P.  ccm'rn/M,  ot  P.  humamm  cupV/sof  l)e  Geer,  which  I 
itilubits  the  head  of  man.  and  p.irticuUr)y  children  ; and,  | 
lastly,  the  P.ptibinoi  Linttmiis,  which  runslitutes  l.each's 
genu*  Phlhirui,  This  species  iniiebits  the  eyebrows,  ^c., 
and  ih  commonly  known  by  the  name  crah  hcc. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  genera  into  which  the 
Pcdiculi  arc  disidivl: — 

In  l\?dicuhi$  pru|>er  the  mouth,  which  is  in  Iho  form  of  a 
snout,  consists  ot  a very  small  tubular  luamiuiHa  situated  at 
the  anterior  exlremiiy  of  tlie  head ; the  taist  are  ct>iu|>c»cd 
<-ach  of  a joint  aliiiosC  equal  in  s./o  to  the  tibia,  and  termi- 
nated bv  a strung  claw,  which  fidd»  over  a projection,  and 
fuIAls  the  fiiuctiun  of  a forceps;  tho  tlmiax  is  rom)K>»pd  of 
three  disimet  equal  sev'nieiiis.  The  P.  humiuutt  and  P. 
eervietdis  belong  to  this  genus. 

The  genus  Pfuhinut  differs  from  Pediculus  in  having  the 
body  wide  and  rounded,  the  thorax  'cry  short  and  con- 
founded with  the  body  : the  anterior  feci  arc  simple,  and 
tlui  two  hinder  pairs  are  duhiclyle. 

The  Pt^iculat  of  the  bog  has  the  thorax  narrow  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  broad;  it  constitutes, 
arrording  to  Leach,  tiie  genus  Heemalopinus. 

The  AVrOTi  {Sirmus  of  Hermann,  I.x.-ach.  Sic,  and 
Picinitfi  of  De  Geer)  have  the  mouth  situaietl  beneath  the 
head,  and  cotniM>scd  of  two  lips  and  two  hook-like  mandi- 
ble.%  : their  tarsi  are  very  distinct,  and  terminated  each  by 
two  e(|ual  hooks.  l>itreillo  says  that  the  species  of  tins 
group,  with  one  exception,  lliat  of  the  dog,  are  exclusively 
con6ne<l  lobiMU. 

PEDIGREE.  A |>edigrce  is  a tabular  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  paiiicular  family,  with  tho  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other ; tcgelher,  usually,  with  some  slight 
nmice  of  the  principal  events  of  the  life  ut  each,  ns  the  tirao 
and  place  of  birth,  marringc,  death,  and  burial,  the  residence, 
the  profession,  or  rank  of  the  piincipal  person  named  in  it.  and 
public  offices  held  by  him.  Sometimes  tlieseare  aix-ompanuHl 
by  reference  to  evidence  uf  the  fuctsiated.asto  inquisitions, 
parish-registers,  monumental  inscriptions,  mamagc-settle- 
incnts,  and  deeiL  of  all  kind*.  Hut  when  there  is  tnucli  of 
this  kind  of  information  and  evidence  introduced,  the  writing 
is  rather  called  a geiic-ulogy,  or  a guneuiogical  history,  than 
a pedigree ; and  many  |>e<Iigrees,  especially  those  of  earlv 
dale,  are  wholly  deficient  of  lefcience  to  evidence  for  proof 
of  the  things  stated  in  them,  and  contain  rarely  datesur  any- 
thing moru  than  llie  more  names  of  the  parties  who  occur 
in  them.  They  ap|>C‘ar  to  he  the  summaries,  or  things 
esliibli'slu.d  by  certain  evidences  which  may  or  mny  nut 
now  accompany  them,  la  respect  of  descents  and  relation- 
ships. 


Some  faiTclful  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  word. 
But  perhaps  the  true  eivmology  may  be  that  which  refers  it 
lo  the  l.alm  pci/cs  sradanm,  the  word  p'-ir,  or  jedet,  being 
mueh  Used  in  the  law  Lvlin  of  the  tmtldlo  ages  to  denoto 
iummiirifM,  or  the  ultimate  result  in  any  imisuctiun,  a*  iti 
yf'cift /i/iiwn  and  j.pdfis  rempoii.  So  that  a pedigree  is,  as 
it  weie,  a total  of  infonnution  or  evideiico  res^iecting  de- 
scents and  kindicdships. 

The  Scripture  genealogies,  ns  they  are  called,  are  so 
tunny  pedigrtvs,  but  with  this  difference  fnnn  the  pru|fvr 
idea  of  a pedigree,  that  they  are  not  tubular,  but  narrnltvo. 

Tabular  geiioalo-^ies,  or  pedi:;rees  pi  utterly  t>o  called,  nro 
not  of  very  fn-quent  occurreme  in  tlio  writings  uf  the 
middle  oge^.  Hut  they  are  sometimes  found  in  public  re- 
cords. and  in  the  evidences  of  priiaio  families. or  enieted  in 
the  rhartularies  of  the  monastic  foumlaiiuiis.  They  are 
generally  short,  containing  for  the  moot  part  only  such 
matter  a*  was  wunted  fur  tlie  exhibition  of  *onie  pailicuhir 
claim  of  right.  Hut  at  about  the  U'ginnmg  of  the  kixtvenih 
century,  wiien  the  College  of  Herabls  began  to  |ay  more 
attention  to  the  genealogy  uf  the  Eiigli*h  families  in  refer- 
' eiKX)  lo  their  claim*  to  dignities  and  to  the  distinction 
I which  the  right  lo  armorial  insignia  gi'c*.  many  {cdigri'es 
Were  cmnpiteil,  and  in  the  cuurseof  that  century  the  heralds 
ohiutiieil  copies  uf  all  such  accounU  of  the  English  families 
uf  any  disiinciion  as  could  be  snpplieil  tu  them,  and  mado 
such  accounts  matter  of  public  record  by  entering  them  in 
the  books  which  contain  the  record  of  their  official  proceed- 
in<(s.  To  obtain  information  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  piaciice 
of  the  heralds  t)f  that  century,  and  it  continued  to  be  their 
practice  till  about  the  year  IGbO,  to  visit  the  various  counties 
of  England  from  time  to  time  in  turn,  and  to  collect  from 
the  moiiihs  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  county  what  they 
knew  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  ihu  family 
since  the  time  of  the  preceding  viMtaliun,  or  what  account 
could  be  given  of  themselves  by  families  who  had  recently 
siepjwd  into  the  rank  of  gentry,  orwho  had  become  recently 
sculed  in  the  county.  The  pedigrees  thus  collected  are  in 
the  'iHilntiun  books  at  the  College  of  Arm<,  and  form  a vast 
body  «'f  this  species  of  information  highly  important  to  those 
who  arc  studyinu  critically  the  biography  of  the  di»linguiahed 
' persons  of  the  English  nation. 

IBisides  tins  gland  coUeclion  of  pcdigr«M?s,  there  aro 
many  iimihir  collections  made  by  private  person*,  or  by  the 
iiernids  theinselu**  in  Iheir  privatu  rap.iciiy.  Many  such 
coHec'ions  are  in  the  library  of  the  Hcialds’  College:  others 
are  in  the  Knlish  .Museum ; others  in  the  hands  of  pmaie 
]iet6uns.  C.ipies  uf  the  visitation  hooks  are  also  often  lo  lie 
found.  The  largest  collection  of  copies  in  in  the  British 
Museum,  though  copies  of  some  of  the  best  'i*>itatiun  books 
arc  nut  in  uny  uf  the  cullections  in  that  dc}>osilory.  There 
are  many  copies  in  the  libraries  of  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  Caius  ColLge.  Cambridge. 

Since  llievisiialions  were  disroniinucd.  there  has  been  no 
official  and  regular  collection  of  pedigrees.  But  there  has 
been  a continual  addition  made  lu  the  pedigrees  which  aro  nn 
record  in  the  visitation  books  by  the  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Heralds’ College  of  their  pedigree  by  parlK-utur  faimlie*.  Iti 
some  cases  as  of  peers,  this  is  comptiUory.  When  arms 

I are  t;ratitucl  or  dignities  eonferred,  it  has  been  usiiul  for 
families  to  record  in  the  college  what  they  know  of  ihcirdc- 
scent  and  alliances.  But  the  books  arc  open  to  any  private 
j family,  who  may,  at  a moderate  expen;^,  enter  a pedigree 
showing  the  existing  state  of  the  family,  and  whatever  is 
withm  the  recollection  of  the  older  merohers  of  it,  or  ran 
bo  pioved  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  entries  thus  iiflicially 
made  arc  matter  of  n-coid,  and  contain  information  which 
is  often  Very  inicresling  to  the  posicniy  of  the  poisons  who 
oecur  in  ibera,  and  may  he  of  imjKjrlancc  in  piolecUng 
righls  which  beloii''  lo  them. 

! The  auihora  of  the  bjoks  of  tojHigraphy  have  done  vome- 
I thing  lo  supply  the  lo^s  of  iiiforiuaiion  of  llm  kind  which 
I has  been  sustained  by  the  disuse  of  ihe  visitations,  such  works 
usually  containing  notices  of  the  families  who  have  p4>.- 
si’sscil  the  more  important  inteieats  m the  district  to  which 
the  work  rt  l.vi**. 

PEDIMENT.  [Civit.  Arc  hitkcti  rk] 

PK'DIPKS.  Adtnison’s  name  for  a giuius  rf  lurhinattsl 
^ shells  belonging  lo  the  family  Anricului-fa  of  M.  de  Blain- 
vdle  and  C'dimoreti  of  Lamarck, 
j f/Vncric  CAiti'urlfir,—_4„„n,d  furnished  willi  fdiform  ten- 
I tacles,  iinplanteil  vertically  on  tlio  head  and  diverging;  eves 
I oval  and  situated  ttiiliiu 'and  at  tho  base  of  the  tentacles; 
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fiwl  plliptical,  divided  into  two  portion*  by  a *rlde  trans 
verbal  furrow;  mouth  furiiii>iicd  with  an  upper  piece  cor* 
ri.*i^pondin{;  lo  n lingnul  ma»s  armed  with  ftmall  hotiks. 

globidar  or  oviil,  thick,  aummit  projecting  but 
little;  la>l  whorl  of  the  spue  larger  than  all  tlte  others 
united;  nperturo  long,  oval,  or  linear,  with  disunited  hor- 
d«rH ; colunaella  solid,  furmshod  with  two  projecting 
ianiin®;  n third  very  much  elevated  on  the  convesily  of 
the  penultimate  whorl ; external  lip  trenchant  and  furnished 
sometimes  with  small  ribs  within. 

One  or  two  recent  species  only  are  known  : they  are  small. 

Example.  Pedipet  Adansoitii.  Scu  Adanson, 
t.  i..  f -1. 

PEDLAR.  Tliis  word  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a con* 
traction  from  pfHy  dealer,  formed*  into  a new  term  by  long 
and  fntnihar  use;  and  a jK-dlar  is  defined  by  him  to  be  * one 
who  travels  the  country  with  smalt  cotmuoditics.’  Thu  same 
writer  defines  a ha\rk^r  to  be  ‘one  who  tells  his  wares  by 
pttx-taiming  them  in  the  strict.*  In  Icjul  understanding 
bowci  cr  a hawker  is  an  itinermil  trader,  who  goes  about  from 
place  to  place,  carrying  with  him  and  selling  goods ; and  a 
pedlar  is  only  a hawker  in  small  wares.  In  the  various  acts 
of  parliameut  which  impusodulies  upon  them  and  regulate 
iheir  dealings,  they  ere  always  named  in  conjunction  as 
hawkers  and  pedlars;  and  iiu  distinction  U luadu  between 
them. 

It  has  been  fur  more  than  a century  the  policy  of  English 
law  to  consider  the  conduct  uf  trade  by  means  of  bxe<l  osla* 
bhshments  as  moio  benenriai  to  the  public  than  that  uf 
itinerant  dcaleis;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  local 
trader  being  belior  knuwn  and  muro  dependent  upon  his 
aliaiactor  tlian  one  who  continually  iruveU  from  placo  to 
place,  thcie  is  a gi  eator  security  for  tbc  respectability  of  his 
dealings.  In  conformity  with  tins  policy,  statutes  have 
been  jiassed  from  time  to  time,  obliging  hawkers  and  (Hidlars 
to  takeout  licences  and  to  submit  to  specific  regulations  and 
rc'lrictions,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  resident 
trader  as  well  as  the  public  from  unfair  dealing.  These 
reasons  however  have  been  given  ex  jmtfarlo  lojustify  the 
laws;  for  the  statutes  which  originally  re<}uirod  licences  fur 
hawkers  and  imposed  these  duties  appear  to  have  merely 
contemplated  a means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  (ti  and 
9 Will,  111.,  c.  25;  and  9 and  lU  Will.  II!.,  c.  27.) 

The  provisions  by  which  the  licences  lo  hawkers  and 
pedlars  arc  now  regulated  are  contained  in  the  statute  50 
George  III.,  c.  41.  Ily  that  .Act,  the  coUeclion  and  manage- 
ment uf  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  in  England  was 
iven  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  and  regulating 
■ckney  coaches;  but  this  duty  has  since  i>ecn  transferred 
to  the  commissioners  of  htampn  by  tbu  7.5tb  section  of  the 
statute  I and  2 Will.  IV.,  r,  'i'i.  By  iho  provisions  of  the 
latter  statute,  ‘all  the  (>owers,  provisions,  regulations,  and 
directions  contained  in  the  stututo  50  George  111.,  c.  41,  or 
any  oilier  act  relating  le  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  ])cdlars, 
are  to  he  enforcer!  by  the  coinmihHioners  uf  KUmi|)s;  and  all 
file  powers,  provisions  legidatiuns,  and  direciiuiis,  for- 
^‘iiure^,  pains  ond  penalties  imposed  by  any  acts  relating  to 
the  management  of  duties  on  Mumps,  so  fur  a*  the  same  are 
applicable  to  the  duties  on  hawkers  und  pedlars,  are  dc^i-bred 
to  be  in  full  force  and  elTect,  and  are  to  l>o  applied  am!  pitl 
in  execution  for  securing  and  cullccling  the  last-mcniionel 
duties,  and  fur  preventing,  dutecting,  and  pimUlung  all 
frauiN,  foigcries,  and  other  offences  relating  thereto,  as  fully 
as  if  iliey  were  repeated  and  specially  enacted  in  ihu  statute 
) and  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  22.'  Thu  duty  of  grunting  licences  to 
hawkers  and  pedlars  and  onfurcing  tho  law  against  such 
persons  is  now  therefore  cntrusicil  to  the  commisHiuners  of 
stamps;  the  particular  conditions  and  regulations  under 
which  such  licence*  arc  to  be  granted  being  contained  in 
the  above-mcntionerl  statute  50  George  111.,  c.  41. 

Before  a licence  U granted  to  a person  desirous  of  trading 
apd  travelling  as  a hawker  or  pedlar,  the  applicant  must 
roducu  to  the  commisnonors  of  stamps  a cerliflrate.  signed 
y the  ollidating  clergyman  and  two  huuseboUiers  willmi 
the  |uirish  in  which  he  rcNides.  attesting  that  he  in  of  good 
cliaructer  and  a Ht  per^n  to  lie  licensed.  Upon  iIih  ccrti- 
flcaie  being  given,  the  eomraissioDCK  grant  the  licence, 
which  ia  only  in  force  for  une  year,  and  the  party  who  re- 
ceives it  IS  subject  lo  a duty  of  4/.  per  annum,  if  lie  travels 
on  foot  or  will)  horses  aline,  and  an  additional  duty  of  4/. 
per  annum  if  he  tiaveU  wiih  a ‘ horse,  as»,  mule,  or  other 
oeast  bearing  or  drawing  burthen  and  these  duties  are 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  receiving  tbe  licence.  All  persons 


who  act  as  hawkers  or  pedlars  wiihaat  such  a licence  are 
liilile  tu  a penally  of  5uf.  Arami;' ocher  rrgulaiiuns.  iho 
hawker  or  pedlar  is  required  by  the  Ait  lo  ‘cui;hu  to  bo 
wrilien  in  large  legible  Reman  riipiinls,  upon  the  muM  con- 
spicuous pail  of  eveiy  pa”k,  box.  b;ig,  inmk.  caeo.  carl,  or 
waggon,  or  other  vuhu-lo  in  which  he  c.inic>  his  gn.jd..,  ar.d 
ofuieryroom  ami  shop  hi  whuh  he  iradcs,  ami  likewise 
upon  every  luindhill  or  advevtiaumcnl  given  out  by  him,  the 
words  ‘Lirenctsl  Hawker,’  logether  with  the  number, 
name,  or  other  maik  uf  his  licuncv;'  and  in  case  uf  his 
omission  lo  do,  he  is  liable  to  a penally  of  ){)/.;  and 
every  nnliconsed  person  who  places  these  words  upon  his 
goods  is  liable  lu  a penalty  to  the  like  ainuunt.  A hawker 
ami  pedlar  iravelimg  uiilioiit  a lu-ence.  or  travelhng  and 
trading  contrary  luorolhenii^e  than  is  allowed  by  tiiu  terms 
of  his  licence,  or  rcfiiMiig  to  produce  his  licence  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  iiiitpeciors  appointed  hy  the  commissioners, 
or  by  ony  maaisiraiu  or  peace-officer,  or  by  any  person  to 
whom  he  shall  offer  guuds  fur  sale,  is  liable  in  each  cubC  to 
a penalty  of  lof.  A person  having  a licence,  ami  hiring  or 
lending  it  to  another  peraun  for  the  pur;iOM>  of  tiading 
with  It,  and  also  tho  per>on  who  so  trades  with  another’s 
licence,  ai’e  each  liable  lo  a | imally  of  4i'f.  A hawker  or 
pedlar  dealing  in  or  selling  any  stmiL'gled  goods,  or  know- 
ingly dealing  in  or  selling  any  goods  fmuduluntly  or  dis* 
huiiestly  procured,  forre.ts  his  licence,  and  is  fur  ever  afu-r- 
ward»  uic.i|iacitated  from  ubtaining  ur  holdin ; a now  licence. 
By  iUe8tal.4»  (ieo.  111.,  c.  b4,  s.  7,  if  any  hawker  or  peillar 
shall  offer  fur  sale  tea,  brandy,  rum,  Genova,  or  other  foreign 
spirits,  tobacco,  or  snuff,  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  |wr»on 
tu  whom  llio  same  may  be  offered,  and  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  who  may  hold  him  to  bail  to  onswer  fur  (lie 
otiot.ee  under  the  excise  law*. 

B)  (he  provision*  of  the  statutes  29  Goo.  111.,  c.  2C,  s.  fi, 
and  also  of  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  41,s.  7.  no  person  coming  within 
tho  description  of  a hawker  or  potllar  can  lawfully,  either 
by  opening  a shop  and  ex]K>stne  goods  to  sale  by  retail  in 
i any  place  in  which  he  is  nut  a huusehuldcr  ur  resident,  or 
by  any  other  me.'uiiji.  sell  goods  either  by  hiiiiself  or  any 
other  {icrson  by  uutcry  or  auction,  under  a penalty  of  jy/. 

It  14  further  provided  by  the  IbtU  section  of  the  5U  Geo. 
III.,  c.  41,  that,  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
hawker's  or  pcrllar's  licence,  or  (ravel  with,  or  produce,  ur 
show  any  such  forged  or  countcrfeiled  licence,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  3t)y/.  (Cbiity's  Cuininerctal  Lute,  vol.  ii., 
p.  16.3  : Bum's  Jiutice,  lit  • Hawkers.’) 

PEDOMETER,  (he  name  uf  an  instrument  by  which 
a person  may  tell  what  space  of  ground  bo  has  walked  or 
ridden  over.  It  U made  in  the  sha]>o  of  a small  watL-li,  and 
may  bo  conveniemlycarrie<I  in  the  waiMcoat  pocket.  There 
have  been  several  instruments  of  different  construction  in- 
venlcd  for  this  purpose,  but  oU  otheis  have  been  superseded 
by  that  invented  a ft-w  years  ago  by  Mi.  Payne,  watch- 
maker, uf  Bond  Street. 

The  construction  will  easily  be  nnderstoad  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams:  1 is  a front  view,  wiih 

tbc  dial-plate  removed,  li>  show  the  works  beneath,  and 
fig.  2 a back  view. 


Motion  is  communicated  from  the  tnivcllor  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  {ledunioler  by 'means  of  a borisonlal  lever  L< 
Jig.  "i,  which  is  furnished  with  a weight  at  one  end  and  a 
pivot  or  axis  at  thu  other;  under  the  lever  i*  a spring  S, 
which  kiH-'ps  tho  lever  when  at  ^e^^l  close  up  to  the  regulat- 
ing screw  R;  tins  spring  is  so  arranged  as  to  bo  only  just 
sullicieniiy  strong  to  overcome  the  weight  of  thu  lever  and 
to  prevent  its  fulling  downwauR 

When  tho  body  of  the  travdlor  U raised,  either  by  the 
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•printt  of  liis  fool  or  the  motion  of  hU  horw*.  the  lever  i»  im- 
pelled (lownWitrcU  hy  (he  jerk,  and  immediately  returned 
to  tu  place  by  the  spring,  and  so  lung  as  the  muiion  is  con- 
tinued the  lever  ts  coiittanily  m a slate  of  vibration.  Fixed 
on  the  axis.  X.  of  tfio  lever,  and  moving  with  i(,  is  a small 
ratchet-wheel.  A ; beneath  this  is  another  and  larger  ratchcl- 
whccl.  B,  which  fiis  on  the  same  axis,  but  Unol  attached  to 
it.  These  two  wheels  are  connerled  together  by  a ratchet 
or  pal),  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  lever  falls,  b.ith 
wheels  are  moved  forward  one  or  mure  teeth,  but  when  the 
le^cr^ise■»  again  by  the  fort!e  of  the  spring,  S,  the  larger 
rachel-wh  el,  B,  is  held  .stationary  by  the  ratchet  or  pall,  P. 
This  wheel.  R,  is  connected  with  a scries  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions,  C D ).),  by  means  of  a pinion,  F,  fixed 

on  iis  under  surface.  Tlie  contie  wheel,  E,  carries  a hand 
or  index,  which  points  to  the  figures  upon  the  dial  plate  to 
denote  the  number  of  miles  passed  over. 

The>o  instruments  are  generally  made  to  register  ten 
miles,  but  that  of  course  depends  on  the  number  and  rela* 
tive  Mze  of  the  wheels  between  the  lever  or  motive  power 
and  the  index ; by  placing  an  extra  pinion  and  wheel  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  socunds  hand  of  a watch,  and 
making  (he  wheel  with  leiratiines  the  number  of  teeth  con* 
lained  in  the  pinion,  you  get  a second  register,  which  will 
mark  one  division  for  every  ton  passed  over  by  the  latter 
index  band;  the  pedometer  will  tlien  register  a hundred 
miles.  Tlie  accuracy  of  tho  instrument  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  vibrations  of  the  lever  bear  to  the  divi- 
sions on  the  dial-plate,  and  this  can  bo  altered  by  (he  small 
rei^ulating  screw,  R {fig.  2),  placed  above  the  lever. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pedometer  should  bo  carried  in 
such  a position  that  the  lever  shall  be  always  a»  near  as  pos- 
sible horizontal ; for  this  pur^rosc  a small  hook.  H,  is  placed 
on  the  pendant  or  handle,  by  which  the  in»lniment  may 
bo  suspended  in  the  pocket. 

With  a slight  difference  of  construction,  this  pedometer 
may  be  adapted  to  carriage  travelling.  For  that  purpose 
the  lever  must  hang  per^mhcularly,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  roguiating  screw,  but  may  vibrate  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a common  pendulum : this  is  rendered  requi- 
site on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  carri.ige  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  iho  body  of  a horseman  or  pe- 
destrian, the  former  being  backwards  and  forwards,  while 
the  latter  is  upwards  and  downwards. 

The  works  of  the  jieiloraetcr  may  be  attached  to  a watch, 
the  index  being  placed  in  the  dial-plalc,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a second's  hand. 

PKDUM.  [PKCTtMD.s] 

PHDUNCI.E  is  (hat  part  of  a plant  which  is  called  the 
stalk  uf  the  flower;  it  is  not  however,  like  the  petiole  with 
respect  to  the  leaf,  a component  part  of  the  flower,  but  is 
in  reality  a branch,  usually  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and 
consisting  of  a single  intornode  ur  of  several ; in  the  latter 
cave  it  bears  bracts,  which  indicate  tho  station  of  the  nodes, 
and  which  occasionally  produce  other  branches  from  their 
axils;  when  this  happens,  such  secondary  hranclies  are 
named  pfdtceh.  The  naked  tcape  of  botanists,  such  as  is 
fouml  in  the  hyacinth,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a peduncle 
whiL-li  rises  immediately  from  the  bulb,  and  whose  Qrst 
intornode  is  exceedingly  long. 

PEEBLESSHIRE, or  TWEEDDALE.acounly  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Edinburghshire,  on  the  south 
by  the  shires  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  west  by  I^narkshire. 
It  is  situated  between  55*  24'  and  56'*  50'  N,  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 2*  45'  and  3®  33' \V.  long.  Its  greatc*  . length  from 
north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  greatest  widUi  from  cast  to 
west  rather  less  llian  22  milos.  The  area  has  been  variously 
computed  at  25 1,320  acres  ( Armstrong,  Comptmion  to  Scotch 
229,778  acres  (Findlater,  I'ieic  qf  the  Agriculture  qf 
P»el//ee),  and  241,185  acres  {Neio  Statistical  Account  tfi 
Seothuid),  the  differences  between  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  accounted  for  from  tho  circumstance  that  tho  boun- 
dary of  the  county  in  some  parts  is  very  irregular  and  ill- 
defined,  particularly  the  south-ca.stem  portion,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a considerable  trad  of  country  belongs  to 
this  county  or  to  Selkirkshire. 

I'hc  general  elevation  of  Peeblesshire  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  least  elevated 
part  in  the  county  is  near  where  the  Tweed  crosses  the 
eastern  boundarv,  which  is  between  400  and  500  fed  above 
the  sea-level.  I'he  most  mountainous  parts  extend  from 
the  south-ca6t  to  the  south- western  exiremilies  of  the  county, 


including  the  sources  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Annan,  the  courses  uf  which  rivers  indicate  a general  de- 
cline in  the  surface  of  the  lowlands  from  this  part  of  tho 
country.  The  only  habitations  to  be  seen  throughout  ihu 
dismal  mountain  rungo  are  the  shephertU’  cottages,  few  in 
number  and  widely  scattered.  On  the  north-east  a lufiy 
ridge  of  mountains  separates  this  county  from  Edinburgh- 
shire ; and  on  tlio  north-west  it  is  separated  from  the  same 
County  by  tlie  Pcntland  Hills,  among  which  (he  North  E^k. 
tho  Leith  Water,  theMedwin  (a  tributary  of  the  Clvde).  and 
iho  L\iic  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  which  gives  name  to 
the  town  and  parish  of  Linton  i,  liave  their  rise.  The  prin- 
cipal elevaliuns  areCultcrruU  and  Cardun,  in  the  jvarishcs  of 
Kilbucho  and  Glenliolro.  tlie  summits  of  each  uf  which  are 
more  than  24U0  feet  above  the  sea-level;  Didlarlaw  (2S4U 
feet,  according  to  Armstrong),  in  the  parish  of  Manner, 
whence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Lolhians,  Ber- 
wickshire, and  the  EnglUh  borders;  Hell's  Clcugh  (2tou 
feet,  according  to  the  same  authurily),  • in  (he  parish  of 
Kirkeird;  and  Hartfell  (2635feol)amlBroadIaw(2741  feel), 
in  the  parish  of  Twevd»tmiir.  The  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  last-mentioned  paru«h  ulTord  good  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  black  cattle;  and  they  are  of  such  easy  access,  that 
tbe  peal  upon  their  summits,  whence  the  cottagers  are 
supplied,  is  brought  down  in  common  carts. 

Tlie  Tweed,  the  only  river  of  tkie  county,  takes  its  rise 
from  a spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  T wecdsmuir. 
situated  15U0  feet  above  the  sca-levcl.  and  upon  the  same  hill 
from  whose  baso  issue  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Annuti.  Its 
course  within  tho  county  is  north  cast  by  north  until  it 
reaches  the  town  uf  Peebles,  after  which  its  course  is  nearly 
duo  east,  crossing  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Sel* 
kiik  and  Roxburgh;  and  after  separating  Berwiek>hire 
from  Northumberland,  it  falls  into  the  GernianOccnn  about 
half  a mile  below  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  about  lob  imlus 
from  its  source.  Iti  the  first  20milesofitscourso  it  de.<M-cnds 
through  a height  of  lOl'U  feet.  It  is  reniaiLctl  in  the  ‘ New 
Statistical  Account  of  .Scotland.'  that  so  long  us  this  river 
(lows  in  a northeast  direction,  the  hills  on  both  sides  arc 
equally  healthy  fur  shecp-paslurc.  and  the  disease  caliv^l 
‘ illness*  is  alinusl  unknown;  but  so  soon  an  it  lakes  an 
easterly  direction,  the  sheep  on  the  right  bonk  become  sub- 
ject to  that  disease,  am)  also  to  wliai  is  called  ' luaping  ill,’ 
to  an  extent  tenfold  gi  eater  than  what  lakes  phro  among 
those  on  the  lulls  of  (lie  left  bsiik,  which  have  a southern  as- 
pect. Tlie  numerous  rivulets  w Inch  intersect  the  county  are 
all  tributaries  of  (he Tweed.  The  rhiefufthcsoarc  (he  Lyne, 
already  mentiuiied  ; the  Peeble.->  or  EddUnitunc,  which  falls 
into  (he  Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles;  the  l.x'itheii;  the 
Manner;  and  the  Quair,  which  iaU  falls  into  the  Tweed 
near  tho  scat  of  the  Karl  of  Traquair.  From  the  hilly  clia- 
racier  of  the  country  through  which  they  How,  these  rivers 
are  subject  to  suddeu  tnundiUiuiis,  which  somctimc.s  occuviiyn 
considerable  injury  to  the  ailjoining  lands.  Most  of  these 
streams,  and  particularly  the  Manner,  contain,  duviiig  the 
season,  both  salmon  and  trout.  Eddlestone  l/>ch  is  a small 
lake  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  counlv.  from  which  tho 
South  Esk  lakes  its  rise.  It  abounds  wjili  pike,  perch,  and 
eels,  and  is  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  wild  fowl  during 
summer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parishes  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  (he  Tweed,  the  county  is  well  intersected  hy  roads, 
which,  though  inwinvenienlly  narrow,  arc  for  the  most  part 
kept  in  good  repair.  Tlie  principal  are  those  connecting 
Edinburgh  and  Moffat,  and  J.juiark  and  Kelso.  1 he  former 
enters  the  southern  part  of  the  couiitv  near  the  source  of 
the  Tweed,  and  wind#  through  the  valley  of  that  river  in 
a single  line  fur  about  15  miles,  when  it  separates  into  two 
branches,  one  passing  through  Rroughlim,  the  other  through 
Eddlestone.  which  again  meet  upon  the  borders  of  Edin- 
burghshire. Tho  road  from  Lanark  to  Kelso,  which  is  the 
means  of  communication  with  Glasgow,  ciosses  then<>n}iern 
part  of  the  county  from  north-west  to  south-east,  passing 
through  the  town  of  Peebles.  Tlie  tolls  of  the  county  in 
1834  were  let  for  3351/.,  including  (ho  sum  of  3CU/.  paid 
by  tho  post-ofiico  for  tho  mail-coaches. 

The  climate  is  keen,  but  less  severe  than  that  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Twecdsinuir,  tho 
most  elevated  parish  in  the  county,  was  45'^  m 1828;  the 
mean  heii;;bt  of  the  barometer  at  the  town  of  Peebles,  which 
is  .535  feet  above  tho  sea-lcve),  is  29'2  inches  in  <timmi'r. 
and  29  inches  in  winter;  and  the  indicalionsof  a rain-guage. 
kept  at  the  same  place,  upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  gi\H 
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an  annual  fall  of  26  ?5  inchee.  The  fo^  ao  oflen  mel  > in"  Lo<ly-day, *193.1,  was  4fi7  oors  and  391  girls;  and  the 

with  in  the  Lothians  seldom  extend  into  this  county.  least  number  during  Iho  same  period  was  305  buys  nnd 

The  prevailing  rock  is  whinstone,  of  which  there  arc  some  J 239  girls.  The  u;:grcgQte  receipts  of  the  parish 'school- 
excellent  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pn-blcs.  \ masters  in  the  year  ending  with  I..at]y-day.  1834,  amounted 
and  from  which  the  town  has  been  chiefly  built ; but  that  to  853/.  8e.  8of..  and  consisted  of->salaric%  494/.  3e.  U)</. ; 
which  is  found  in  other  parts  is,  from  its  laminated  struc-  school  fees,  290/.  17e.  3rf. ; other  emoluments  68/.  7e.  7d. 
ture,  unsuitable  for  building.  This  wbiuslone.  as  it  is  com-  There  were  also  14  non-parochial  schools,  conducted  by  17 
inonly  called,  is  a coarse  argillaceous  schist,  the  grauwacke  instructors,  and  attended  by  from  667  to  685  children, 
of  mineralogists.  In  thi.s  county,  in  iu  simplest  state,  it  is  The  only  antiquities  of  the  county  arc  the  ruins  of  castles 
a fine  clay-slate,  of  a dark  lead  colour,  some  of  it  to  lami-  or  towers,  erected  upon  the  banks  of  tho  7.'wucd  and  its 

nalc<l  as  to  afford  roofing-slate.  In  the  parish  of  Stobo  it  has  tributaries  to  frustrate  the  inroads  of  the  Kngli>h.  The 

been  worked  for  that  purpose  for  a kng  periotl.  Another  walls  wero  of  whinstone,  strongly  cemented,  and  varied 
sort  is  a fine  grauwacke  sUte  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  One  of  these, 
base  intermixed  with  sand  and  mica.  In  a still  coarser  state  the  castle  of  Neetlpatli,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
it  contains  quartz  gravel.  White  and  red  fteoi’one  arc  Queensberry,  during  the  conflict  between  Charles  II.  and 
common  in  the  north,  and  both  coal  and  limestone  have  long  Cromwell  made  a very  stout  rcsistanco  against  the  forces  of 
Ix'cn  wrought  at  Carlops,  in  the  parish  of  Linton,  nie  the  latter.  Another,  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  is  calle<l, 
Village  of  Innerleithen  is  now  much  frequented  on  account  for  reasons  unknown,  tho  Castle  of  Macbeth, 
of  the  water  of  a spring  which  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  Peebles,  tho  county  town,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
tho  cure  of  old  wounds,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other  | valley  on  the  norlhom  or  loft  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  the 
complaints.  Within  a few  years.  Lord  Tiaquair,  the  conflucure  of  the  Eddlcstone  Water  with  that  river.  It  is 
proprietor  of  the  village,  has  erected  a neat  and  commo- ' 20  miles  duo  south  from  Edinburgh  and  42  east  by  south 
dums  building  whence  the  waters  are  now  supplied  to  the  from  Glasgow.  From  the  pleasantness  of  its  »iluatlon  and 
visitors.  its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  it  became  at  an  early  period  Iho 

Of  the  241,185  acres  which,  according  totho'NcwSlatis-  summer  residence  and  place  of  rural  amusement  of  the 
lical  Account,’ constitute  tho  area  of  the  county,  tho  portion  Scottish  kings,  and  particularly  of  Alexatnier  111.,  in  the 
under  cultivation,  or  occasionally  cultivated,  does  not  exceed  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Tins  king  is  siip- 
.34.762  acres,  or  not  quito  onu-seventh.  Of  that  which  is  pose<l  to  have  been  tho  founder  of  the  cross-kirk,  now  a 
never  cultivated,  not  more  limn  8349  acres  aro  su|3pr>sed  sus-  small  ruin,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  a Scottish  bishop,  who 
cepnbleofculiivalion;andthe«care6755acrcsofundcrwool.  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Ma.\imian 
In  the  united  pari'hcs  of  Broughton,  Glenholm,  and  KiU  (a-d.  300),  and  whoso  bones  were  believed  to  have  been 
bucho,  where  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  is  under  the  found  tqion  the  spot  afterwards  occupietl  by  the  church, 
plough,  the  value  of  the  arablo  land  averages  25a.  per  acre  To  this  church  was  attached  a monastery  of  red  friars, 
(Scotch  acre,  wo  suppose).  In  breaking  up  the  lea  or  pas-  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.-  After  tho 
ture-gruund  which  has  loin  for  some  seasons  the  rotation  battle  of  Nevill-crosa  (1346),  in  which  David  II.  was 
of  ciopa  is:— * 1st,  oatsor  peas;  2nd,  turnips  or  potatoes;  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  the  town  of  IVvbles  con- 
3rd,  barley,  among  which  rye-giass  and  clovcr-sceds  are  tribulcil  largely  towards  his  ransom,  in  consideration  of 
sown;  4th,  hay.’  l1io  land  then  remains  in  posture  for  a which  he,  in  1367,  created  it  a royal  burgh.  In  virtue 
few  years,  or  a fresh  rotation  commences.  ‘ Lenses  arc  of  this  title  it  afterwards  returned  a member  to  parlla- 
gencially  granted  for  nineteen  years,  but  fartus  purely  of  ment,  in  union  with  the  burghs  of  Lanark.  Linlithgow,  and 
tho  store  kind  are  let  for  fourteen  years  only.  Ihe  cfiief  Selkirk,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
hindcrauces  to  improvement  arc,  the  nnn-residen<’e  of  the  Act  its  elective  fronchise  is  merged  into  that  of  the  county, 
prop!  ielors;  the  distance  from  markets,  coal,  ami  lime ; nnd  The  county  has  returned  one  member  since  the  union  of 
to  iliese  may  bo  added  strict  entails,  which  fetter  botii  the  the  two  kingdoms.  The  town  was  e.xclu»ively  situated  to 
laiidiurd  and  the  tenant.’  (Netr  Statisl.  Acf.,  p.  Oi.)  En-  the  westward  of  the  Eddlcstone  till  1545,  when,  liaviiig 
closurcsand  plantingarcon  Ihe  increase,  and  improvements  been  burnt  by  the  English,  a new  (own  was  commenced 
inogriciiliure  meet  w iih  ready  adoption.  The  buildings  upon  on  the  opposito  bank,  and  surrounded  by  a wall,  with  gates, 
movl  of  the  farms  of  any  importance  have  been  entirely  which  latter  were  standing  in  1707.  ^he  revenue  of  the 
renovatod  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Tlic  black-fuccd  burgh,  consisting  chkiMy  of  rents,  amounts  to  about  643/. 
sheep  were  exclusively  reared  till  the  comnienretncnt  of  annually.  The  annual  expenditure  is  something  less, 
the  pre>cnl  century.  Since  then  the  Cheviot  brce«l  has  There  is  however  a debt,  which  in  1833  amounted  to  5426/. 
been  introduced,  and  has  incrcasetl  so  rapidly,  that  even  in  A provost,  two  bailiffs,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  twelve 
the  most  exposed  situations  their  number  now  exceeds  that  councillors  constitute  the  (own-council.  Thu  parish  church, 
of  the  other  kind.  The  practice  of  smearing  the  sheep  a substantial  stone  building,  was  erected  in  1784.  St.  An- 
with  grease  is  still  general ; but  instead  of  tur,  which  was  drew’s  Cathedral,  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  pari.sh- 
formcrly  employed,  train  or  cocoa-nut  oil  is  usually  substi-  > church,  buV  of  which  only  a small  portion  is  now  standing, 
tilled.  It  prevents  the  wet  penetrating  to  the  skins  of  Ihe  ' was  a very  elegant  edifice.  It  is  suppo^eil  to  have  been 
animal,  and  is  supposed  also  to  increase  the  quality  of  thu  deilicntcd  by  Jocclinc,  bhhopof  Gla.sguw,  who  died  in  1199. 
Wool.  The  arable  farms  vary  in  e.xtent  from  40  to  200  It  was  converted  into  a stable  by  (JromwcU's  soldiers,  by 
acres ; the  sheep  farms  from  600  to  4000  acres.  (I'indlatcr,  whom  also  the  roof  was  demolished. 

p.  31.)  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  in  1834  The  bridge,  which  here  cre-sscs  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
was  cstimnliK)  at  102,060.  five  stone  arches  in  the  channel  of  tho  river,  and  ibreu 

Tho  cuunty  is  dividcil  into  sixteen  parishes,  the  aggre-  smaller  arches  on  dry  ground,  for  carrying  off  the  w'ater 
gate  population  of  which,  in  1831,  w'as  10.578  persons,  when  (he  river  overflows  its  banks.  Till  1834  its  width  did 
'Ihesc  weru  distributed  among  2072  families,  of  whom  not  exceed  7^  fiM>t.  Since  (hen  it  has  been  uideneil  to  22 
736  were  employer!  in  agriculture,  666  in  trade,  manu-  feet,  at  an  expense  of  1000/.  Four  fairs  are  held  ammally 
faciuies,  and  handicraft,  nnd  670  were  not  included  in  for  the  hiring  of  servants  and  the  sale  of  r-attlu.  I'ho 
Ihiv^o  two  classes.  The  inhabitants  generally  sire  now  said  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  of  Peebles,  in  1831/  ttas 
to  be  dist^ngui:^hcd  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  both  in  their  2750. 

houses  and  persons,  though  formerly  it  was  far  otherwise.  (AVtc  Stntistical  Acfount  of  Siyot/nnil:  Findlaler’s  Ac- 
From  the  summary  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  stale  of  cotwt  of  the  Agriculture  of  Petblrxthire,  Svo..  Kdinb., 
education  in  Scotland  in  1834,  printed  by  order  of  the  1802;  l*ennecuik's  Dezcrip/ion  of  Ttc^aidule,  4ta.  Edinb., 
House  of  CJommons  in  1837.it  ap|>ears  that,  allowing  for  1715;  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Scotlarid.  4to.,  I^mdon, 
defective  returns,  the  number  of  children  in  the  county  1791  ; Forsyili’s  Beauties  of  Scotland;  Piirtiamenhtry 
under  five  years  of  age  who  had  been  already  taught  or  &c. ) 

Were  then  learning  to  read,  was  96:  of  those  between  five  PF.ELK.  [Max.  Isi.k  Of.] 

and  fifteen  years  already  taught  or  then  learning  to  read,  the  PEERS  OF  THE  REALM  are  pcrMins  in  whtun  in- 

nutiiber  was  1848,  or  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  here  certain  high  dignities  w ith  puvileges  appurtenant, 
number  of  children  between  those  ages;  and  of  those  be-  Without  meaning  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  lords 
twccii  five  and  fifteen  already  laiighi  or  then  learning  to  spiritual  arc  in  stnelnci>s  of  ;<i>eech  peers  of  the  realm,  the 
'^ntc,  the  niiml>er  was  1109.  There  were  in  all  sixteen  persons  who  fall  uinler  this  description  arc  the  dukes  innr- 
pariK’hial  schools,  conducted  by  17  instructors.  ’I’lie  greatest  qtiesscs,  carls,  viacoiints.  and  barons,  and  this  without  refer 
number  attending  ilicse  scliooU  during  the  half-year  end-  ence  to  (he  accident  of  age,  an  earl  being  ns  much  u 
?.  C..  No.‘  1085.  VoL.  XVIL— 3 B 
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T>eer  of  (he  realm,  though  a minor,  and  cqriKequently  not  ] 
aclniissible  to  some  of  the  iu&;l)  priule(;c-i  of  his  order.  ; 
Ladies  may  also  in  certain  cases  be  (K^eressCa  of  (ho  realm  i 
ir\  ihcir  own  rii'ht,  as  byrAMitiun.or  as  inheritors  of  baronies  I 
which  descend  to  heirs  general.  Tlie  wives  of  peers  are 
peeresses  of  (he  realm,  ami  entitled,  in  consequencu  of  (lie 
rank,  to  certain  privileges. 

Under  the  seveiui  articles  Di'kb,  MaRQuis.  E.vRt,  Vis- 
count, and  esperiallr  Bakon.  will  bo  found  certain  ubsc-rva- 
lions  pertaining  to  etch  distinct  order  of  peers.  On  the  reuiotu 
origin  of  this  order  of  persons  and  of  the  privileges  belong-  ' 
ing  to  it,  e.s|iecially  that  great  privilege  of  having  a house,  in 
whicli,  in  cuiicurienec  wtih  the  spiniual  h>rd.s  they  consider  : 
every  proposal  for  uny  change  in  iho  laws  and  custom'}  of 
the  naiiu.  and  have  an  iitliiinaiivo  or  a negative  voice  re- 
spei-tiiig  it,  Olid  of  being  also  (ho  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture liefore  whom  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  judgment 
of  nearly  all  inferiur  courts,  great  obscurity  rosu ; us  it 
does  also  on  the  whole  of  the  early  constitution  and  his- 
tory of  Parliament.  of  which  the  |>eers  form  so  eminent  a 
part.  [Parliamknt}  Tho  re|>ori8  of  the  rtnmuiilce  of; 
the  house  of  |>eers,  wliich  sat  during  several  parliaments  | 
atiout  the  \eais  1617,  IHIH,  and  IHIV,  on  tiie  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  the  renhn,  contHin  n giuat  amount  of  information  on  | 
these  topics,  hut  leave  umlccidcd  some  of  (he  greater  and  ' 
inure  important  questions  miinccted  with  it.  i 

It  seems  however  now  to  lie  dearly  ostoblished.  as  a part  i 
nf  the  laws  and  consiilulion  of  the  realm,  that  every  peer.  ! 
bcin.;  of  full  age  and  of  sound  mind,  u entitled  to  lake  his  j 
seat  in  the  lum->uuf  ^lecis  ami  tosharc  in  all  the  deliberations 
and  deiurminutioiis  of  that  assembly:  und  that  he  has  pri- 
vilego  (perhaps  not  very  disiinuily  defined)  of  access  to  the 
pers.iii  of  the  king  or  queen  regnant  to  advise  concerning 
any  mutter  touching  the  alTuirs  of  the  realm.  These  are  ' 
great  and  cftiinonl  privileges,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  | 
others  which  illustrate  the  gieut  consequence  and  defer-  i 
cncc  wiiu-h  tlie  constitutiuu  of  England  allows  to  iho  : 
pris-icsaors  of  this  dignity.  If  chavi-ed  with  any  crime.  ‘ 
they  shall  not  be  subje>-t  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  ; 
the  truth  shall  be  examinerl  by  the  peers  thetnselves ; ' 
they  shall  not  lie  nrre-^ted  in  ci\  il  cases:  a peer's  atUnnalion  | 
on  honour  is  sometimes  arccpte<l  whore  in  ordinary  cases  an  ‘ 
oath  IS  required  : and  scumlals  concerning  them  are  pecu-  ■ 
liariy  punished. 

It  is  now  also  clearly  estaUishod  that  the  crown  may  at 
its  piunsnre  create  a peer,  I bat  is,  ad\ance  any  person  to  ‘ 
tho  tligiiiiy,  und  to  any  one  of  the  five  orders  ; but  Iliul  when 
uiicu  advanced  the  peer  cannot  be  depriicd  of  the  dignity  I 
or  any  of  the  privileges  connected  wnh  it.  except  on  for*  I 
feilure  of  the  dignity  in  duo  course  of  law,  and  the  dignity  ■ 
must  descend,  on  his  death,  to  othois  (as  lonu  as  iheiC  nre  i 
}H>rsoiis  withm  the  Umilution  of  the  grant),  with  all  the  pn-  | 
vilegus  appurtenant  to  it,  tisually  to  the  eldest  son,  und  ihe 
eldest  son  of  that  eldest  son  in  {h.*i  petual  succession,  and  so  on,  > 
keeping  to  the  eldest  inalu  lepiCMMitativu  of  (he  original  \ 
grantee.  Some  duviation  fturo  this  riilo  of  descent  liow- j 
over  has  ocriisionaliy  occurred,  sperial  clauses  liaving  l>i>en  . 
introduced  into  the  patent,  which  is  the  writing  by  which  > 
the  crown  Wlares  its  will  in  this  particular,  luaitin-'-lhu  I 
descent  of  (he  dignity  in  a particular  wav.  as  m the  cii^e  of 
the  creation  ot  Edward  Seymour  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer- 
set, ill  the  reign  of  Edward  V*l..  when  it  was  declared  th.it 
the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  duke  should  succeed 
to  the  dignity  in  prclerenco  to  tlie  son  of  a former  marriage. 
But  generally,  and  perhap.'i  universally  for  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, the  desi'uiit  of  a iltgniiy  (ratuut  of  baronies  in  fee,  as 
they  are  culled,  being  now  for  a inonient  excluded)  has  been 
to  the  next  male  heir  of  the  bloorl  of  tho  ]H>rsnn  origiimily 
ennobled  ; sometimes  with  reinaimiers  to  the  next  male 
heir  of  liis  fnlher  or  grandfather.  There  is  an  instance 
in  the  rei'ii  of  Charles  1.  of  a dignity  of  peer  of  ti  e 
realm  being  granloil  to  a person  fa  Lucas)  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  a brother  ami  the  hem 
male  of  Ills  body,  wnh  renuundcr  to  one  who  was  na  tllo- 
giiimaio  son  of  the  father  of  the  gratilee,  and  tliereforu,  in 
the  cyo  of  the  law.  nut  of  the  bloixl  of  the  gianiee  and  the 
heirs  male  of  hi''i  bmly. 

ludt.’ed,  it  being  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  crown  that  lhe<c 
digiiiues  nrigniiitc,  U is  ii.U  Mirpitsing  ihat  variety  should 
be  fuimd  ill  ihe  nMiincr  in  w hich  tiicciown  Inis  declared  us 
iiUeiitioii,  and  |ireoeiU'nl> should  beprothicildo  for  deviations 
fiom  tile  iisiiiii  course.  Thu  point  i'«  of  some  miportance, 
s>ncc  (ho  t|uealion  is  from  time  to  time  raised,  whether  it 


might  not  be  expedient  that  the  ranks  of  the  house  of  peers 
should  be  repletnahBd  by  persons  who  are  created  peers  for 
their  lives  only. 

It  lina  not  ntifrequently  happened  that  the  crown  has 
granteil  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  to  a )ierson,  with  re* 
mainder  to  the  female  issue  ur  to  the  fcmuli!  kindied  of  the 
grantee  ahd  their  heirs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  NuUun  peer- 
age. In  these  case.s  it  has  generally  happened  either  (hat 
the  party  had  no  male  is»ue  lu  inherit,  and  that  the  other 
males  nf  the  family  wore  also  without  male  issue,  or  that 
there  was  alicady  a dignity  inhcrilablu  by  the  mule  heir  uf 
the  parly  cn  whom  u new  dignity  was  couferred  lu  descend 
to  hi.s  female  i>sue. 

The  peers  who  (losscss  what  are  called  baronies  in  fee  ore 
the  di^scendantA  and  ropreseniativcs  of  certain  old  families 
for  the  must  part  lung  ago  extinct  in  the  mule  linu.  but 
which  liud  in  their  day  summons  to  parliamciit  os  (iwts 
and  whose  dignity  it  has  been  assumed  descended  liUea 
tenement  to  a daughter,  if  only  one  daughter  and  heir,  or 
to  a number  of  daughters  as  coheirs,  wiieii  there  was  no 
sou.  This  principle  has  been  so  oHcii  recognised,  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a pait  of  (lie  const iiuliun  of  (lie 
peerago,  and  in  virtue  of  it,  if  A.  die  seised  uf  a baruny 
in  fee,  leaving  B.  a daughter  and  only  child  and  M.  a 
brother,  the  dignity  shall  iniiore  in  B.  m {reference  to 
M.,  and  shall  descend  on  the  death  uf  B.  to  her  eldest  son. 
In  case  A.,  ins'ead  of  leaving  B.  his  only  daughter,  leave 
several  daughters,  U.,  bic,  and  no  son,  (he  dignity 

shall  not  gu  to  M..  but  among  ihu  daughters;  ind  since 
it  U impurticipable,  it  is  in  u manner  lost  us  lung  as  tlmso 
daiigliiers.  or  i^suo  from  more  than  one  ufthem.  exist.  But 
should  those  daughters  die  with  only  une  of  them  having  left 
issue,  and  that  is^'.ue  a son,  he  shall  inherit  un  the  death  of 
his  aunts.  This  is  w hat  is  meant  by  the  dignity  of  a ]ieer 
of  the  realm  being  in  uhrynne*:  it  isdivided  amung  several 
persons,  not  one  of  whom  possessing  it  whully,  nunu  of 
them  can  therefore  etijo)  it.  [Pakcbners  ] But  tlicoruwn 
posse.«!>e.s  the  power  of  determining  the  alicyaiice,  that  i»,  it 
ni.iy  declare  its  pleasure  that  some  one  of  the  daughters,  ur 
tho  eldest  male  retiresentative  of  some  oneuf  the  claughters. 
shall  pmsess  (he  uigniiy,  as  would  liavc  licen  (lieca»e  had 
ti.erc  been  a single  daughter  only:  and  in  rase  uf  an 
hi-ir  thus  entering  into  possession  of  (he  dignity,  be  shall 
take  that  precedence  aimmg  the  barons  in  the  house  uf 
peers  wliicli  belonged  to  the  family  of  whom  he  is  the  re- 
presentulivo.  A iWmalc  who  is  only  a coheir  uf  a coheir 
may  al>o  have  the  abeyam-c  determined  in  lier  favour.  ai 
was  lately  the  case  with  Mrs.  Kii>-sell.  now  barunu^iS  Du 
( bfTunl.  It  is  out  uf  this  privile;.;o  of  tlie  crown  that 
the  peerage  cases  ari-c  of  which  there  are  some  befure  tho 
house  of  lonU  in  almoAt  every  ses'ion  of  paihumunt.  A 
party  sees  reason  lu  think  that  the  crown  utuy  l»c  induced 
to  determine  a certain  abevance  m his  favour,  if  he  can 
only  prove  that  he  is  the  ri-prcscniativc  of  one  of  the  co- 
lieirs.  This  proof,  which  often  a troublesume  and  ex- 
pensive process,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back 
into  the  fuiincenih  or  fifleenlh  century,  is  tu  bo  made  to 
the  satisfaciioii  <if  a committee  of  privileges  of  the  house  uf 
{K'ers,  and  uii  the  report  of  such  commiliee  that  the  claim- 
ant has  shown  hini'-elf  in  a saiisfaciory  manner  to  be  the 
proper  reprcseiiluhveof  the  blood  of  one  of  the  coheirs  of  one 
! of  these  antient  baruiiies,  tho  crown  lias  of  late  veal's  often 
yielded  to  the  reasuimblc  request.  In  fact,  withuut  this,  in 
a cuuntry  like  ours,  whcie  lamU  often  de&rcml  to  female 
I heirs.  It  wuuld  bu  dithculi  to  mainlam  a really  antient 
I nobility. 

Many  of  the  peers  who  belong  to  Uio  higher  orders  of 
nobility  have  baronies  in  feu  tniimmt  in  ihc-m;  so  that  if 
A.,  one  of  them,  die.  leaving  u daughter  bein;;  an  only 
child,  and  a brother,  llu"  brmher  «hall  lake  the  superior 
title,  and  the  barony  descend  lu  ibu  dougbter  .and  the  heirs 
of  her  horly.  An  e!de>t  son  of  a peer  enjoving  a barony 
and  a superior  dignity  is  sometimes  called  to  (hu  house  of 
{«evr-i  in  his  failier's  barony.  When  tins  is  done,  il  is  by 
writ  of  summons  without  a patent  of  creation  (it  not  being 
ill  fact  a crcuiion  of  a new  dignity,  but  only  in  anlicipaiiun 
of  the  son’s  poiMcssion  of  it),  and  this  is  the  case  also  when 
a barony  is  taken  out  ofalK’vnncp. 

Thus  till'  Eiigli.ih  portion  of  the  house  of  ]>eers,  or  house 
ofloidH,  for  they  are  terms  used  m piccively  the  same  sen^c, 
aie  (he  lords  spiriiual,  that  is,  the  arciibishops  und  biAlioj^s, 
and  the  lords  uiiqior&l.  wiio  arc  uf  one  of  the  live  orders 
(though  many  of  (Uu  ditkcs  posKSs  dignities  of  the  four 
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inferior  kinds  also,  and  their  ancestors  may  have  long  had 
seats  in  that  house  in  those  infoiior  dignities  befurc  the 
family  was  raised  to  the  dukedom)*  and  these  are  either  per- 
sons who  have  been  created  peers  by  the  cruwn,  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  peerage  by  favour  of  the  crown  in 
virtue  of  the  determination  of  art  abeyance,  or  who  have  in- 
herited tile  dignity  from  some  ancestor  on  whom  it  bad 
been  conferred. 

Tlie  fullest  information  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
archa»)logical  part  of  this  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Keports  of  the  CummiUee  of  the  House  of  LonU  heforv  re- 
ferred to.  Bingnipliic'al  arcounls  of  tlie  more  cmint*nl  of  the 
persons  who  have  possessed  these  dignities  are  to  be  found  in 
that  very  valuable  br>ok,  Dugdale's  ‘Baronage  of  Kngland.' 
In  l7Ub,  Arthur  Collins,  a London  book>^!ler,  publLshud  in 
a single  volume  an  account  of  the  peon  then  e.\isting  and 
tlieir  ancestors,  u work  of  great  merit.  Thu  demand  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  great,  a»  it  was  followed  by  other  edi- 
tions in  quick  succossiun.  It  assumed  a higher  character 
in  173-),  when  it  appeared  in  fourhandsomeuctavo  volumes, 
great  additions  having  been  made  to  every  article.  From 
that  time  there  has  Iwen  a succession  of  editions,  each  pro- 
fessing to  bo  improvements  on  the  preceding,  and  each 
bringtiig  up  the  stale  of  the  peerage  to  the  time  when  the 
work  was  printed.  The  best  of  these,  which  is  in  nine 
bulky  octavo  volumes,  was  published  under  the  superin- 
icndenro  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  But  as  titles  become 
extinct,  and  consequently  the  families  bearing  them  are 
left  out  of  the  peerage-buoks,  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 
complete  account  of  those  eminent  persons  must  procure 
many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work,  as  well  as  that 
which,  being  the  latest,  will  fpr  the  most  part  be  called  the 
best,  Tlieie  are  certain  minor  works  giving  the  ge- 
nealogical details  of  the  descent  of  the  dignities,  which  are 
puhlishdl  almost  every  year. 

PKEWrr.  TPlovers.] 

PE'GANUm.  from  P^ganon,  the  Greek  name  of  Rue, 
of  which  three  kinds  arc  described  by  Dit'seorides,— the  gar- 
den,the  moutiiatn.and  the  wild.  The  last  is  said  tobeealled 
mf>!y  in  Cappadoriu  and  Galatia,  and  by  some  karmala.  It 
ismmurkablc  that  even  in  the  present  day  a plant  is  fomid 
in  the  north  of  India,  the  Punjub,  and  Caubul,  which  is  called 
hwirmul  by  the  natives  of  the  above  countries,  and  some- 
times distinguished  in  India  by  tlio  name  of  lAthnovee  hour- 
mul,  indicating  that  it  was  Introduced  from  the  direction  of 
Lahore.  Tlie  Persian  wurks  on  materia  medica  in  u&o  in 
India  give  as  its  Greek  name,  accuiding  to  Dr.  Ri>ylo 
Klllmtr.,  p.  lea).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  plant  to 
which  these  names  are  assigned  by  the  natives  of  the 
country,  is  the  /V,gunum //urr7iu/u  of  huUnists,  a fact  which 
shows  that  the  investigations  of  the  'Wot  hod  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  those  in  the  East  re»pc<  ting  tlie  plant 
alluded  to  by  Grecian  authors;  and  this  enable:^  us  to  put 
more  faith  in  theresnUs  of  such  investigations  than  is  some- 
times  done.  Tlie  plant  winch  is  calleA  Syrian  Rue  in  gar- 
dens belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Rutaccce,  ami  is  of 
easy  culture  in  any  light  soil.  Tlie  seeds  which  were 
formerly  in  use  in  meilicino  in  Kuropo  still  arc  so  in  the 
Edht,  blit  are  not  }KJS3vssvd  of  any  {lecuUar  or  very  aclive 
pro|i€»rlii>s. 

PEG.V'SI.\.  [PULMOGHADA.I 

PE'G.VSUS,  one  of  (he  olii  constellations,  called  by 
Araius  (ami  also  by  Hy-ginus)  simply  the  Horse.  The  my- 
thological accounts  of  Pegasus  (a  son,  it  was  said,  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  though  how  with  such 
r^reiiloge  he  came  to  be  a horse  is  not  slated),  the  creator 
of  the  fountain  llippocrene  at  one  kick,  are  tnoru  than 
usually  unconnected,  and  the  constellation  is  not  a whole 
h.iisc,  but  only  the  head,  fore  legs,  and  shoulders,  to 
which  a pair  of  wings  u aiiacUcd ; nor  is  there  any 
fountain  near  the  place,  cxcejit  that  with  which  Aquarius 
feeds  one  of  the  fishes.  The  figure  of  Pegasus  is  inverted, 
the  head  being  farther  from  iho  narlh  pohe  than  the  body: 
the  consleliatiun  is  surrounded  by  Cygnus,  Equuleus,  Aqua- 
rius, Pisces,  and  Andromeda.  There  arc  throe  bright  stars, 
o (or  Markab),  0 (or  Seheat),  y (ur  Algcinb),  which  form  a 
rectangular  figure  with  a Andromedm.  such  as  cannot  be 
mistaken  when  tho  latter  constullariuii  is  known.  More- 
over, a line  drawn  through  a and  0 points  to  the  pole  star, 
in  a line  which  producetl  passes  through  tho  puinlors  of  the 
Great  Bear. 

The  following  are  the  principal  stars:— 
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PEGU  was  a century  ago  a powerful  empire  in  tho  pe- 
ninsula without  the  (*anges.  Tlie  nation  which  establshcd 
this  empire  is  colled  Peguansby  the  Europeans,  and  Talain 
by  the  Hirinans;  but  they  call  ihemselve*  Moan.  Thev  inha- 
bit the  low  country  W’hic'h  extends  on  Imlh  sides  of  the  river 
Irawaddy.  from  its  mouth  to  the  Galladyet  Mountains 
(from  16'^  to  18°  30'  N.  lal,),  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
SalucM  river  to  the  mountains  of  Aracan.  HavingaUair.ed 
a higher  degree  of  civiliiation  than  most  of  the  neighlHiur- 
ing  nations,  they  extended  their  conquests  northward  alonp 
tho  hunks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  subjected  the  Rirtnansr 
But  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  rose  against  them 
and  ovoriuriicd  their  empire.  Their  capital.  Pegu,  was- 
taken  by  Alompra  in  1757,  every  ]*rivate  dwelling  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  tho  inhabitants  dispersed  or  led  into 
captivity.  Tile  successors  of  Alompra  however  built  a new 
town  on  the  tame  spot,  w hich  was  visited  in  1796  by  Colonel 
Syraes.  The  e.xleiit  of  the  antient  town  was  accurately 
traced  by  Colonel  Symes  by  tho  mins  oT  the  ditch  and  the 
surrounding  wall.  It  appeared  to  have  been  a quadrangle^ 
each  side  mcasurini:  a mde  and  a half.  The  new  town, 
occupied  about  one  liulf  of  the  area  of  the  old  town,  and 
was  fenced  round  by  a stockade  from  10  to  )-2  feet  high  ; oi> 
the  north  and  cast  sides  it  bordered  on  the  old  wall.  There- 
was  then  only  one  main  street  ruiining  east  and  west,, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  smalliT  slieels.  1 he  streets, 
wore  spacious  and  well  paved  wiih  bricks,  which  the  ruina 
of  the  old  town  plentifully  supplied.  On  each  side  of  thw 
sireels  was  a drain  to  carry  ofi'  the  water.  Tlie  houses, 
according  to  the  custom  tUruiighoui  the  Birman  empire,  am 

* Tb'S  lUx  Is  uuuIukI  A<{uanl. 
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raid'd  oiiber  on  wooden  posts  or  bamboos  of  diCfcrent 
lu'ijhls.  acroidini'  to  the  »iae  of  the  bmldin^.  ThcAioumi'. 
or  ni'iiiaileries.  and  the  habitations  of  the  higher  ranks,  arc 
u:^uaily  eleruted  MX  or  eight,  and  Upims  of  the  lower  classes 
from  twolothreefeel.  They  are  composed  wholly  of  bamboos 
and  mats,  or  ^heBlll^n^  boards,  and  indiflercnily  thatched. 
No  briekinhldm^s  are  permitted  to  be  erected,  exceptihosc 
which  belong  to  the  king  or  are  dedicated  to  Gaudaiua.  It 
is  r4.>t)red  that  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  build  brick  liouses, 
they  might  erect  brick  forlit'.cations,  and  thus  endanger  the 
aecnrily  of  the  stale. 

Tlie  numerous  temples  were  spared  when  Aloropra  de- 
stroytsl  the  town.  The  most  fiiniuus  is  the  Shoo  Madou 
(the  <Tohlen  Dwelling  of  the  C«>d),  which  is  .161  feel  high, 
and  consists  of  two  terraces  and  n slceylc.  The  lower  and 
greater'  terrace  is  about  10  feet  above  the  natural  level  of 
ilie  ground,  and  forms  an  exact  parallelogram.  The  upper 
or  lewM?r  terrace  is  similar  in  shape,  and  rises  about  iO  feel 
obove  the  lower  terrace.  Each  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
Uyi  feet,  and  of  the  upjwjr  Ca4  feet.  The  terraces  are 
o<:ccnded  by  fligltts  of  stone  stc|is,  and  on  their  sides  arc  the 
dwellings  of  tho  rhahaans.  or  priests,  made  of  boards  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  steeple,  which  Ls  properly  called 
the  Shou*Madi»u,  is  a pyramidal  budding  composed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  without  exc.avalion  or  a|K?riure  of  any  kind.  It 
IS  ociagonal  at  the  ba.v!  and  spiral  at  the  top.  Each  sido  of 
tile  hose  nicasurcs  16'J  feet.  This  immense  breadth  dimi* 
ni.>hes  abruptly,  and  the  whole  building  may  be  compareil 
in  sha|>e  to  a speuking-truinpel.  A great  variety  of  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  in  stucco  encircle  the  building  on  all 
side’ll,  and  the  whulo  is  crowned  by  a tee,  or  umbrella  of 
open  iron-work,  from  which  rises  a rod  with  a gilded  \>en- 
iiant.  Ttic  circumrerence  of  the  lee  is  56  feet.  Round  the 
lower  rim  of  it  uro  hung  a number  of  belts,  which,  when 
agiinluil  by  the  wind,  make  a continual  jingling.  The  toe 
is  gilt.  All  tho  lesser  pagodas  of  the  town  arc  ornamented 
witli  umbrellas  of  similar  workmanship,  which  are  likewise 
cncirclu<i  by  small  bells. 

Tho  priusts  inhabit  groves,  in  which  they  build  their 
ki‘>ntns,  or  rooiiaticries,  and  instruct  tho  hoys  in  reading, 
wiiMig,  and  tho  inonil  and  religious  diuius,  without  receiv- 
ing any  rcimmcration.  except  sumo  nee  or  other  necessaries. 
Tho  only  article  of  runsequcnco  maiiufarlured  at  Pegu  is 
silk  luul  cotton  cloth,  which  the  women  weave  w'lih  consi- 
derable skill;  but  no  more  is  made  than  is  sutfleient  for 
homo  consumption. 

This  town,  which  i«  called  Bago  by  the  natives,  is  nilu- 
atrd  about  l“®  40'  N.  lal.  and  near  06'  E.  lung.,  an  I is 
built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a navigable  river,  which, 
about  00  uitles  below  the  town,  joins  ilio  eastern  or  Syrian 
biam-h  of  the  liawnddy  about  3 miles  below  the  town 
of  Rangoon.  The  tide  seeiUH  to  uset-nd  in  the  Pegu  river 
to  the  town,  but  at  liie  timu  of  S)tuo&'s  visit  it  had  no  com- 
merce. 

(Symes’s  Account  i(f  tin  Euibatsy  to  the  Kiiifidom  <^f 
AiuA 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  The  • strong  and  hard 
puiii,’  which  is  denoted  by  these  words,  was  a species  of 
torture  used  by  the  English  law  to  com|>el  persons  to 
plead  when  charged  judicially  wiiU  crimes  less  than 
treason,  but  aniounting  to  felony.  It  was  applicable  when- 
ever  the  accused  stood  muie  on  Ins  arraigiimcnt,  either 
by  his  refusal  to  put  himself  upon  the  ordinary  trial  by 
liny,  or  to  answer  at  all,  or  by  his  peremptorily  chal- 
lenging more  than  tweniy  jurors,  which  was  a coiilu- 
niucy  uqnivulent  m construction  of  law  to  actually  standing 
mute.  This  prorcc<\ing  differed  essentially  from  the 
'qukcsiio'in  tho  Roman  law,  and  the  torture  whidi  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  connected  with  the 
royal  prerogative,  w'as  also  practised  in  England  for  Kcveral 
eenturie-i.  inasmuch  as  its  object  was  to  force  suhmlasion  to 
tho  regular  mode  of  trial  prescribeil  by  the  Uw',  and  not  to 
compel  testimony  or  the  confe.ssion  of  n crime. 

Much  diiferenceof  opinion  hua  existed  U|>on  the  question 
whether  tho  praclico  of  the  neinc  forte  ct  dure  originated 
with  tho  statute  usually  call.d  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
I {'^  Kdw.  1.,  c.  12),  or  whether  it  was  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  latter  opinion  is.  maintained  by  Coke  and 
Hale,  but  the  former  is  adopted  by  Smuiidforde,  Black- 
Hlmie.  and  Kurrington.  In  a note  to  Hale's  ‘ Pleas  of  the 
Crown,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  322,  Emiyn  says  tlmt  although  the  Sta- 
tute of  Wostmiustur  I speaks  of  this  puniahmeitt  rather  as 


a thing  already  known  than  as  a new  introductioD,  there  n 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in  any  antient  author,  book-case,  or 
record  before  the  reign  of  Edwaid  1. ; and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  cites  two  cunuus  records  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  from 
which  it  appear^  that  persons  at  that  time  arraigned  for 
felony,  and  standing  mute,  were  not  put  to  the  peine  forte 
et  dure,  but  had  judgment  to  be  hanged.  Upon  this  point 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tlie  statute  of  Edward  1.  merely 
directs  that  ’ such  persons  as  will  not  put  themselves  upon 
inquests  of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  king  shall  be  put  into 
bard  and  strong  prison  isnieut  mye  en  la  pritone  /vrt  et 
dure),  as  those  which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  the 
land;*  whereas  the  judgment  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  as 
given  in  ontient  books,  contained  many  particulars  of  suf- 
fering to  bo  iiu|>osed  on  the  contumacious  prisoner,  not 
meniiuiied  in  the  statute.  Flula,  who  must  have  written 
about  ten  years  after  tho  date  of  the  statute,  describes  the 
judgment  to  be,  that  ‘ the  party  shall  l>e  cast  into  prison  and 
lie  upon  the  bare  ground  clothed  with  a single  garment  and 
barefooted;  that  ho  shall  have  for  liis  food  only  three  mor- 
sels of  barley-bread  in  two  days;  that  he  shall  nut  have  fuud 
every  day.  but  only  on  alternate  days;  that  he  shall  not 
drink  every  day.  but  that  on  the  day  when  he  shall  have  no 
food,  water  shall  be  given  jtiin  to  drink.’  (Flelo,  lib.  u, 
rap.  34.)  It  curlainly  scvtns  improbable  that  all  these  rir- 
cumsiances  should,  within  a very  few  years,  have  been 
added  to  the  judgment  warranted  by  the  statute,  if  the 
.<itatute  had  really  been  the  origin  of  the  practice.  Mr.  Reeves 
has  plausibly  suggested  that  tho  only  object  and  effect  of  the 
statute  was  to  apply  the  satno  coiupul.-vury  process  to  thoao 
who  refused  to  submit  ihcniseUes  to  trial  by  jury  in  indict- 
ments at  the  king's  suit,  which  had  been  previously  iu  use 
to  compel  persons  to  put  thenn-clves  upon  antictil  melUo<Is 
of  inquiry,  namely,  the  duel,  the  ordeal,  or  tlie  wager  of 
law.  {History  rtf  the  English  Laic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.)  The 
trial  by  jury  had  no  doubt  been  much  encouraged  during 
the  reign  of  Henry'  HI.,  in  opposition  to  the  barbarous 
modes  of  trial  previously  used:  and  it  is  therefore  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  statute  should  have  contem- 
plated the  promulioii  of  this  great  judicial  iiiiproveinenl. 
The  language  of  the  enactment  also  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  view  of  its  object  snggesled  by  Mr.  Reeves.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  ucknuwlcdgeii  that  the  instances 
above  mentioned,  as  cited  by  Kiulyn.  and  the  total  silence  uf 
Glanviilo  and  Bructoii,  as  well  us  of  the  judicial  records 
anterior  to  the  statute  rospcciing  such  a mode  of  enforcing 
snbiuissiuu  to  tho  luw,  are  adverse  to  this  interpretation. 
The  origin  of  this  rude  proceeding  rou!^t  thcrofore  be  coa- 
sidurcd  a-i  uncertain. 

It  appears  from  FIcia,  and  also  from  BriKon  (cap. 2'2), 
tiiat  the  punishment  in  the  reign  of  Edward  l./when  tie 
first  traces  of  it  in  the  history  of  English  law  ap|>ear,  con- 
sisted merely  of  severe  imprisonment,  wiili  a diet  barely 
sultlcieiit  to  prevent  starvation,  until  the  offender  repented 
uf  his  contumacy  and  consented  to  pul  himself  upon  liis 
trial.  A curious  charter  of  pardon  in  the  3Ut  Edw 
111.(1357),  published  in  Rymer's  vul.  vi.,  p.  13, 

lecites  that  a woman  indicted  for  the  death  of  hvr 
husband,  having  stood  mule,  bad  been  adjudged  ‘ ad  pmnaia 
suam,  ut  dicilur,  in  qua  sine  cibo  et  poiu  in  ari-a  prisonii 
per  quudraginta  dies  vitam  suslinuit  via  uiiraculi  ot  quasi 
contra  natuiam  humanam.'  It  appears  thoiefoie  that  at  that 
lime  tlio  sentence  continued  to  be  imprisonment  only,  and  did 
not  authorise  tho  infliction  of  any  further  violence.  Shortly 
uderwards  however  the  practice  uf  loading  the  sufTerer  w jih 
weights  and  pressing  him  to  death  appears  to  have  become 
tho  regular  course.  In  the  * Year  Book,’  8 Henry  IV.,  1 
(1406),  the  judgment  upon  persons  standing  mute,  as  ap- 
proved by  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  ' that  the  marshal 
sliould  put  them  in  low  and  dork  chambers,  naked  except 
about  tkeir  waist ; that  he  should  place  upon  them  as  much 
weight  of  iron  os  they  could  bear,  and  more,  so  that  they 
should  be  unable  to  rise;  that  they  sliould  have  nothing  to 
eat  but  the  worst  bread  that  could  be  found,  and  nothing  to 
drink  but  water  taken  from  the  nearest  place  to  the  gaol, 
except  running  water:  that  the  day  on  which  they  had 
breau  they  should  not  have  water,  and  e contrh;  and  that 
they  should  lie  there  till  they  were  dead.'  Thus,  although 
the  reporter  slates  in  this  ca-c  that  the  judgment  was 
formerly  different,  the  punishment  now  became  capital,  a 
lingering  and  painful  death  bemgenjoincdinbleadof  severe 
imprisonment  to  extort  submission.  There  is  no  trace  of 
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any  sfatulo  or  royal  ordinance,  or  of  any  authority  besides 
this  judicial  resolution  to  justify  a change  in  the  mo<lc  of 
proceeding  so  material  as  to  affect  the  life  of  the  party.  The 
term  by  which  it  was  denoted  w as  also  changed  from  pri>nn<^ 
to  jM'ine  forte  ct  dure;  and  from  Uuh  period,  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  until  it  was  virtually  abolished  by  the  slat. 
l‘J  Geo.  III.,  e.  20,  (1 772,) presrm^  to  death conlit»ue<i  to  be 
the  regular  and  lawful  mixle  of  execution  for  criminals  who 
stood  wilfully  route  upon  their  arraignment  for  felony.  The 
press-yard  at  Newgate  at  the  present  day  retains  its  name 
as  ilcnve<l  from  this  barbarous  pracli<“e. 

lllacksione,  after  alluding  to  ' the  doubts  that  were  con- 
ceived of  its  legality,'  and  • the  repugnance  of  its  theory  to 
the  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,’  states  that  the  peine 
f.irto  ct  dure  was  rarely  carried  into  practice.  {Commen- 
taries, vol.  iv.,  p.  328.)  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  of 
fro({ucnt  occurrence,  because  with  this  fearful  punishment  ' 
for  contumacy  before  their  eyes,  men  would  naturally  for 
the  roust  jrurt  (as  Hale  says)  * bethink  themselves  and 
plead.*  It  is  however  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Year  Books 
as  on  existing  proceeding;  it  is  stated  as  the  law  of  tlio  land  by 
Sianndforde,  Coke,  Hale,  and  Hawkins,  in  their  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Criminal  Law-,  and  the  number  of  the  recordetl 
instances  in  which  it  is  directly  or  incidentally  mentioned 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  much  more  prevalent  than  has 
been  commonly  sunjKisefl.  The  motive  of  the  prisoner  in 
standing  mute  and  submitting  to  this  heavy  punishment 
was  to  save  bis  attainder,  and  prevent  the  corruption  of  his 
blood  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  lands  in  case  he  was 
afiainled  of  felony.  In  the  21st  of  Henry  VI.  (14-12).  Ju- 
liana Quieke.  who  was  indicted  for  high  treason  in  speaking 
contemptuous  words  of  the  king,  had  the  peine  forte  ct  dure 
because  she  would  not  plead  (Croko’s  Charles,  1 18) ; in  the 
margin  of  an  inquisitio  post  mortem  of  Anthony  Arrow- 
smith,  in  the  40lh  of  Eliz.  (I59S)  are  the  words  ‘ Presl  to 
death’  (Surtees’s  History  of  Durham,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271);  and 
itt  1649,  Majiir  Slrangoways  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
John  Fussoll  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  and,  refusing 
to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  Newgale.  In  the  pamphlet 
winch  very  minutely  narrates  the  particulars  of  this  execu- 
tion, it  is  stated  that  the  prisoner  died  in  al>out  eight  minutes, 
many  people  in  the  press-yard  humanely  casting  stones  upon 
him  to  hasten  his  neath.  (Barrington’s  Antient  Statutes, 

■ 85,  note.)  In  sidl  more  recent  times  it  appears  from  the  Old 
ailev  Sessions  Papers  that  at  the  January  Sessions  in  1720, 
one  Phillips  was  pressed  for  a considerable  time,  until  he 
Iv^ggcd  to  stand  his  trial;  and  at  the  December  Sessions,  1721. 
Naihannol  Haws  continued  under  the  press  with  250lbs., 
fi»r  seven  mij»ute!«,  and  was  released  upon  his  submission. 
Mr.  Barrington  says  that  he  bad  been  furnished  with  (wo 
instances  in  llic  reign  of  George  II..  one  of  which  happened 
at  iho  Sus'icx  assizes  before  Burun  Thompson,  and  the  other 
at  Cambridge,  in  1741,  when  Mr.  Boron  Carter  was  (he 
judge.  (Harrington's  Antient  Statutes,  p.  86.)  In  these 
later  instances  the  press  was  not  intlicted  until  hy  direction 
of  the  judges  the  experiment  of  a minor  torture  had  been 
tried  by  tying  the  culprit’s  thumbs  tightly  together  with 
strings.  It  is  said  in  K^elyng’s  Reports,  p.  27,  to  have  been 
the  constant  practice  at  Newgale  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
H-,  lliat  the  two  thumbs  should  be  lied  together  with 
whipcord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might  compel  the  culprit 
to  plead.  The  adoption  of  this  course  was  no  doubt  dictated 
by  merciful  motives,  and  was  intended  by  the  judges  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  peine  forte 
et  dure ; but  it  was  wholly  unauthorised  by  law.  The  prac- 
tice was  finally  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  statute 
12  Geo.  III.,  cap.  20,  which  provides  that  every  person 
who  shitll  stand  mute  when  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  same,  and  the  same  judgment  and 
execution  shall  be  awarded  against  him  as  if  he  had  been 
Convicted  by  verdict  or  confession. 

PEIPUS.  Ukc.  [Russia.] 

PEIRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE  FARRl  DE,  a coun- 
cillor of  the  parliament  of  Aix.  wua  burn  at  }k‘augcn!>icr.  in 
Pfovenco,  December  1,  1580.  His  fkthcr,  Renaud  do  Fabri, 
was  a counedlur  of  the  court  of  aides.  He  receivetl  his 
earliest  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence 
lie  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1595.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  father  beihir  presented  with  a coin  of  the  emperor 
Arcadtus,  found  at  Beaugensier,  voung  Peiresc  begged  to 
have  it;  and  being  delighted  at  finding  that  he  could  de- 
C'pher  the  inscriptions,  carried  it  to  his  uncle,  who  gave  him 
two  more,  together  with  some  books  upon  medals.  This 


incident  led  him  to  iho  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  lie 
afterwards  distinguished  hiiuiieir. 

In  1599  hevibitwl  Italy,  in  the  various  cities  and  countries 
of  wliich  he  s|>ent  nearly  three  years.  In  1GU4  he  took  iho 
degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  Aix.  In  16U5  he  acrorapaniod 
Duvair,  the  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
to  Pons,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  vsiili  Do  Thou, 
Isaac  CasaulKin,  Papiro  Masson,  Nicolas  le  Favre.  tho 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  Bongars,  and  Francis  Pilhou;  and  in 
tho  following  year  came  m thu  suite  of  La  Boderio,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  England,  where  lie  was  graciously 
received  by  King  James.  He  visited  O.xfurd  ; and  fomierl 
an  iniiinacv  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henrv 
Saville,  ami  other  learned  men.  From  England  he  passed 
over  to  Holland,  and  through  Anlweip  ami  Brussels  back 
to  Paris. 

In  1616  he  procurer!  a foithful  copy  and  published  a se- 
cond edition  of  the  'The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Mareii 
in  Switzerland,*  in  defence  of  the  rovAl  line  of  Fiance 
against  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Austrian  fumily  to  tho 
French  crown. 

Peiresc  was  a liberal  patron  of  letters;  Havic  gave  him 
tho  title  of  Me  procureur  g^n6ral  de  la  htt^ratuie;’  and 
tho  authors  of  his  life  show  how  imperfect  (he  labours  of 
Scaliger,  Holstenius,  Saumaise,  Sicard,  and  Kirchcr  u'ould 
have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  treasures  which  he  pro- 
cured for  and  presented  to  (Item,  ll  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Grotius  undertook  his  great  work  'Dc  JuroBcdli  ut 
Paris,' 

The  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  the  extent  of 
his  correspondence  prevented  Peiresc  from  finishing  any 
considerable  work.  He  left  behind  him,  besides  some  of 
his  own  composition,  a great  number  of  rounuscripis,  antiant 
and  modern,  on  local  history  and  antiquities,  mathematics,* 
astronomy,  the  medaliic  science,  languagen,  &c.  A cata- 
logue of  these,  m number  mure  than  seven  hundred,  is  pre- 
served among  Sir  Hans  Sloano's  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  767. 

Of  his  writings  there  have  been  published  forly-vight 
Italian  letters  addressed  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  (jiialdo 
in  the'LcUere  d'Uomini  Illustri a considerable  number 
among  those  of  Camden  published  by  Smith;  and  a long 
and  learuecl  dissertation  on  an  antient  tripod  found  at 
KrejuH  in  the  ' M^moires  de  Litlerature  et  de  I'Histoire,’  by 
Dcsnialels,  in  1731.  A considerable  number  of  Peirosca 
inedited  letters  were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  Millin  fur  his  ' Magazin  Encyclopcdique,’  by 
the  president  Fauris  do  Saint  Vincens,  who  again  published 
(hem  separately,  in  five  different  tracts  or  portions,  8vo., 
Paris,  1815. 

Peiresc  died  in  the  arms  of  his  principal  biographer. 
Gassendi,  June  24th,  16.17.  He  is  stated  to  have  purchaiieii 
more  printed  books  than  any  man  of  bis  time,  yet  the  col- 
lection which  ho  left  was  fur  from  large.  As  fast  as  he  pur- 
chased books  and  manuscripts,  he  made  presents  of  them  to 
learned  men,  to  whom  be  knew  they  would  be  useful.  His 
remoining  library  was  muThased  by  the  College  of  Navarre. 

(Hita  A7c.  CVauJii’  rabririi  de  Peiresc,  a Petro  Gassendi, 
4lo.,  Par.,  1641,  tranal.  into  Engl,  by  W.  Kami,  6vo.,  Lend., 
1657 ; Moreri,  Dictionn. ; Chulrocrs’s  Biagr.  Diet.,  vol.xxiv., 
p.  253-257;  Biographic  Unit'ersellc,  tom.  xxxiii.,  p.  254- 
26M 

PE'KE.A  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  a plant  inha- 
biting Guiana,  and  furni^iing  the  Saouari  or  Sawarra  mils 
of  the  shops,  a very  different  fruit  from  that  to  which  tho 
name  of  Saouari  is  given  in  Guiana.  This  Pekea  compre- 
hends two  species,  the  ^u/yroza and  tuberculosa:  (he  former 
is  unknown  in  this  country;  the  lallcr,  whirh  yields  the 
fruit  in  question,  is  a very  large  tree  inhabiting  the  wooils 
of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tata-youba  by  the  Garipou 
Indians.  It  h.is  opposite  digitate  leaves,  whose  leallets  are 
oval,  smooth  on  the  up^r  side,  but  white  with  down  be- 
neath; the  termmal  leunet  is  said  to  be  8 inches  long  by 
1^  in  bruadih,  while  those  at  the  sides  are  much  sinallcr. 
The  (lowers  are  unknown.  Thu  fruit  consists  of  greenish 
compressed  drupes,  which  adhere  around  a coiiimoii  centre, 
and  contain  a single  seed  of  largo  size,  covered  with  a 
brownish  rugged  woisly  shell,  and  containing  a kctnel  of  a 
soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most  delicate  buttery  quality. 

It  is  by  far  (he  be*>t  of  thu  South  American  nuts  that  are 
brought  loKiiglaiul.  and  much  superior  to  our  own  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  filberts;  but  it  is  scarce  and  dear  inmost 
seasons. 
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PEKING,  the  cipitAl  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  situated 
near  4u'^  N.  lat.  and  between  116*  and  117*  E.  long.,  in  a 
level  plain,  which  on  the  west  of  the  town  assumes  an  un* 
dulating  surfuco,  and  at  some  distance  from  ii  rUee  into  low 
bills.  It  is  about  miles  distant  from  iho  Great  Wall. 

The  city  consists  of  throe  parts : the  Zin-tphoou,  or  City  of 
the  TIsfone;  Ihu  Wailo*icheou,  or  External  town;  and  of 
twelve  suburbs.  The  first  is  also  called  the  Town  of  the 
Tartars,  as  the  inhabilanla  are  of  Mongol  or  Mantchoo  ex- 
traction ; and  tho  second,  the  Town  of  the  Chinese,  being 
entirely  inhabited  by  Chinese.  These  two  cities  are  enclosed 
by  walls,  the  circumference  of  which  is  68  li,  or  about  17 
English  miles-  The  suburbs  extend  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  of  the  walls.  The  walls  are  about  40  foct  in  height,  and 
surmounted  by  a parapet  deeply  crenaiud,  but  wiihoul  regu- 
lar eiubrazures  ; the  merlons  contain  loop-hulc.<  for  archers. 
Tho  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  2t>  feet  at  the  base,  and 
\‘l  across  ilie  lerrcpleine  upon  which  the  parapet  is  erected. 
The  outside  of  the  walls,  though  not  perfecily  perpendicular, 
IS  smooth,  but  like  inside  has  a considorablu  bevel,  the  rows 
of  biicks  wh.ch  form  it  being  placed  like  steps,  one  above 
and  behind  the  otlicr.  like  the  stepson  the  faces  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt.  In  some  parts  there  arc  sIo|ics  of  earth, 
on  which  the  cavalry  can  a>cend  tho  walls,  on  which  se- 
veral horsemen  can  ride  abreast.  1 hewallsaru  flanked  cmi  the 
outside  by  square  towers,  at  about  sixty  yards  distance  from 
each  other,  and  projcelitig  40  or  60  fi  et  from  the  cmiain 
between  them.  Sixteen  gales  lead  to  the  town.  Over  each 
gate  is  a waivb-tower,  nine  stories  high,  and  in  each  story 
are  port-holes  for  canno<i.  The  lowest  *tor>'  forms  a large 
hall  tor  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  guard.  Round  the  gale, 
on  the  outside,  is  a semicircular  wall,  enclosing  a space  about 
360  feet  long,  which  serves  fur  a parade.  In  this  semicir- 
cular wall  there  is  a lateral  gate,  by  which  the  troups  can 
enter  the  parade  without  marching  on  the  high  road.  A 
wall  of  le^s  dimensions  separates  the  Zin-lcheuu  from  the 
Wuilo-tclkeuu. 

The  reads  leading  to  the  city  are  paved  with  blocks  of 
granite ; the  streets  are  not  paved,  but  are  constantly  watered 
to  keep  dk>wn  the  dust.  The  principal  streets  vary  frum 
140  to  200  feet  in  breadth,  but  they  contain  no  large  build- 
ings; the  bouses  are  usually  not  higlior  than  one  story,  aud 
fisw  have  two  stuciea.  The  streets  are  Lined  with  a contiuuous 


senes  of  shops,  in  which  the  goods  are  laid  out  with  great 
onler.  The  wooden  colutnns  in  front  of  the  shops  are 
painted  red.  blue,  and  sometimes  arc  gilt.  In  several  pliuvs 
triumphul  arches  cross  the  sireeis.  They  are  built  of  wo<kd. 
and  consist  of  tlireo  hand-some  giteways,  of  which  the 
midille  is  the  liighe.st  and  largest,  aiul  over  lliein  are  tlirco 
roofs  richly  decoratorl.  Public  edifices  and  also  the  dwel- 
ling-houses of  private  persons  occur  onfy  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes.  Where  these  lanes  open  into  the  wider 
streets  there  ate  generally  gales,  which  are  shut  at  ni.4iit 
and  opened  only  in  case  of  nml.  The  privaie  dwellings  do 
not  embellish  the  town,  as  they  arc  sepuiaic<l  rroiu  it  bv 
walls  or  curtains,  to  prevent  passengers  Imin  sccnij;  the 
court  into  w hich  the  street-door  opens.  The)  are  bmlt  of 
bricks,  and  have  a roof  of  grey  tiles. 

No  navi;:able  river  flows  near  the  city.  A narrow  canal, 
called  Yu-ho  (imjKsrial  canal),  runs  througli  the  town,  but 
the  waters  ore  only  used  to  feed  the  canals  and  (Kinds  of 
the  im|)crial  palace.  The  inhabitants  have  wells,  llic  water 
of  which  is  liowevcr  bnicki-.li,  and  wealthy  (lei  sniis  procure 
water  from  wells  without  the  town,  especially  lioin  tliose  on 
the  north  tide,  which  are  famous  for  ihcir  c.vcellciit  water. 

The  buddings  belonging  to  the  em(>ci‘or,  os  udl  as  his 
temples  and  altara,  have  roofs  consisting  of  Anir  slopes  but 
all  the  other  buildings  have  only  two  slopc>.  Tlie  im|>e(ial 
buildings  are  covered  wiih  yellow  tiles,  tliosu  of  the  pnne-es 
with  green  tiles,  and  all  the  other  houses  with  grey  tiles.  Tlie 
temples  nut  belonging  to  the  ein|>cror.  andaKu  the  convents, 
arc  mostly  paiiitod  red.  Peking  contains  a great  number 
of  palaces  and  tem|)ics,  decorated  nitii  numerous  woiks  in 
marble,  but  a considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  iliu  tow  n u 
occupied  by  uiuarcs.  gardens,  ponds,  and  even  Helds. 

The  Zin-lchoou,  or  City  of  the  Throne,  consists  of  three 
parts,  enclosing  one  another.  In  the  centre  is  the  un[kerial 
palace,  called  Zun-ziii-tehcou,  which  has  the  lonu  of  an  ob- 
long rectangle,  and  is  surrounded  bv  a high  wall  p.iiiUtid 
yellow,  and  nenco  called  the  Yellow  Wall.  It  is  alioul  two 
miles  and  a half  in  circumrci  encc.and  contains,  in  uiltlmoii 
to  several  residences  of  the  emperor,  some  public  buildings 
and  magazines,  also  extensive  gardens,  wiih  rdiiaU,  (»ond!,, 
and  fountains,  planned  and  cxecuied  with  taste.  I'iie 
Zun-zin-tcheou  is  surroxindcd  by  the  Kuaii-trlieon,  the  Im- 
perial Town,  which  is  seven  miles  and  a halt  in  eircunife- 
rence,  and  contains,  among  other  remarkable  buildings,  tlie 
temple  of  Fo,  or  Shigenimii,  with  a statue  of  the  god  muel« 
of  copper  and  gill,  which  is  more  than  60  feet  high.  In 
this  part  of  the  Zin-tchcou  there  is  a fine  s<|uare  called 
Zin-shang,  near  which  is  a beautiful  hill,  called  Zm.  Tlie 
Kuan-leheou  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  w hul  is  more  espe- 
cially called  the  City  of  the  Throne,  or  Ziii  tcheou,  in  wlvich 
tho  univcr&ity  buildings  and  those  of  the  Itus^ian  nii>»i»a 
are  situated.  The  whole  city  is  ten  and  one-sixih  h in 
longih,  and  is  nine  and  tive-si.uhs  li  wide.  It  is  coiuidercd 
O.S  a military  encampment,  and  dividcfl  among  tlie  eight 
divisions  of  the  Mantchoo  troops,  wlueli  arc  slatiitiied  there. 
The  imperial  (lalaco  doc.s  not  belong  to  those  eight  section*. 

Tlie  U'ailo-lLlicoo,  or  Town  of  the  Chinese,  is  proi>erly 
only  a suburb,  and  has  been  enclosed  with  walls  only  on  ac- 
cxmnt  of  the  iwo  piinri|)al  nlUis  which  it  coii'uins.  and  on 
which  the  etn|icr.ir  presents  his  offerinjrs.  'J’liese  are  the 
Tien-liui.  or  Eminem  e of  Heavui,  wliioh  is  round,  am]  about 
two  miles  in  circunircreiu'e,  and  the  Tec-lan,  or  temple 
iledicatcd  to  the  earth,  winch  is  a square,  because  the  uii- 
lienl  Chinese  considered  the  earth  lu  be  of  a s<|uare  form. 
Within  the  wails  enclosing  the  second  tciti()Ie,  and  uhieh 
has  a circumference  of  about  two  miles  ami  a liulf,  is  thu 
field  on  which  the  eni|K,*rur  himself  every  year  goes  to  plough. 
In  this  part  of  Peking  arc  the  thuatre.s.  and  other  pbu  es  of 
amusviuem,  as  baths,  It  exieiulsulung  the  j^iiihern  side 
of  the  Zin-tchcou,  and  is  somewhat  longer,  but  not  quite  »-> 
wide.  It  contains  two  Catholic  convents  and  a mosque.  In 
one  of  the  Buburba  east  of  tlic  town  is  the  convent  of  the 
ClioshancB,  in  tbo  steeple  of  which  ui  a very  large  bell. 
Weighing  nearly  14CUcvvt.,  which  is  heard  in  all  parU  of  the 
town  when  it  is  run^. 

I The  population  of  Peking  was  cstimiitcHl  by  Siauulun  at 
' three  millions,  but  Pd:o  Hvanuthc  makes  it  only  two  mil- 
lions. llhs  cannot  bo  considered  us  a great  (ropulatioii 
when  the  immense  extent  of  iIh-  (’hinese  empire  and  its 
wealth  are  considered.  Staunton,  in  comparing  IViitng  with 
the  large  towns  of  Enro|>o,  says  ‘ Peking  i»  nierclv  the  scat 
of  government  of  tho  empire,— it  is  not  a port,  h is  not  a 
plaoa  of  inland  txada  ur  mumifaclure.  No  represuutativo 
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diet  or  jj^neral  states  assemble  there  to  assist,  or  check,  or 
examine  the  measures  of  the  crown.  It  form*  no  rendesvuu* 
for  pleasure  and  dtssipaliun.  Thecbief cities  of  Europeuuo 
much  of  iheir  opuloticu,  size, and  populaiiuii  io  the  atllux  of 
those  j>ers<ms  wliu,  by  llie  ^vft  of  tiiuir  progenitors,  or  by  the 
favour  uf  tUi^ir  prince.  |h>ssc»s  wcalih  without  labour,  and 
seek,  in  the  cuncurrenru  of  uiuititndes,  fur  opportunities  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  in  >.st  udvantuge.  But  Pekini;  owes  liltlo  of 
it*  extent  or  populousiu’S*  to  circum&iatu'es  of  this  tmlure- 
Most  men  there  have  their  staiiun*  regularly  alluilcil  to 
them,  or  arc  occupied  in  aueiiding  or  providing  fur  those  who 
have.  Except  perhaps  some  of  the  relatiousuf  the  emperor, 
few  indued  are  those  wiiose  only  husiticss  U the  pursuit  of 
pieasuio  and  the  i^nsutuplion  of  that  time  w Inch  i»thers  ure 
under  ihu  necessity  of  employing  in  the  peifonuanceof  some 
public  duty  and  in  tiie  privutecares  of  living.' 

Peking,  being  the  soat  of  government,  cunlams  the  great 
olTices  for  ihe  udininistratiun  of  the  empire,  which  are  situ* 
Bled,  for  the  ^aku  of  conienience.  near  the  southern  gale  of 
Ihe  imperial  palace.  The  must  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
oilice  called  ijii-puu,  the  businessof  which  is  to  consider  the 
qualiflcaiiotis  of  the  different  mandarins  for  various  oiUces. 
and  to  propose  to  the  emperor  their  removal  when  they  are 
found  incapable  or  dishonest.  The  office  of  ceremonies, 
caileil  Li  pou.  has  fur  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  cus* 
toui.s  or  iuurais  of  the  emmru : and  the  oilice  of  public  cen- 
sor* ha*  to  lake  into  cuiisuleratiun  theeffect  of  existing  laws, 
the  conduct  of  the  oihcr  olliccs.  of  the  prince*  and  great 
utticers  of  slate,  and  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  Thu 
garrisun  of  the  town  is  cslinnitcd  at  hO.bUO  men. 

(Du  lluUc’s  IJistortf  t\f  duna ; Staunton’s  Account  qf 
an  Kmbuit\y  tn  the  hntf>einr  of  China:  and  Detcription  de 
Pektnfi,  tra  iuile  du  f huvm  en  Ru**e  par  P.  liyacmihc,  et 
du  Huxicjar  F.  do  Pigny,  Petersburg,  IS29.) 

PKL.V'GIA,  J-imouroux  gives  this  nnmo  to  a small 
coral  from  the  Caen  oulito,  ranked  by  Biuinviiic  among 
MlLLliPOKtD.e. 

PEJ,.\'(ilA.  [Pri.Mor.RADA.] 

PELAGUNISM.  PELA'GIUS,  REMONSTRANTS, 
and  SE.MI-PEL.VGI.ANS.  The  disputes  in  the  earlier 
cealiiric*  of  the  Christian  r.imrch,  when  first  liberated  from 
cxteinal  violence  and  ublonuy  by  its  formal  establishment, 
related  to  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  Cliris- 
hau  writers,  when  freed  from  this  struggle  for  life,  and  from 
the  taak  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  del'enca  of  the  dignity, 
consistency,  and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  professed, 
weie  ocru]iied  until  ihu  commencement  of  the  flfiu  century 
With  stating  and  enforcing  (he  Catholic  doctrino  on  this 
head.  Tins  la^k  aceoinphslied  by  the  leaders  of  the  Easiurn 
cburch  (for  w'hose  speculaiive  prcdilcctiank  a suitable  field 
of  labour  seemed  thus  opened),  a succcsbion  of  controversies 
arose,  of  a blended  dialectic  and  practical  iiatnrc,  and,  for 
this  reason,  equally  flUcil  to  occupy  tUu  attention  of  the 
principal  inteliuciH  of  the  West.  Such  were  the  questions 
rosiK'ciiiig  atraej.  clcctitin,  ninl  nredcstination. 

Whether  ihe  great  Father*  of  the  church,  anterior  to  the 
controvcr<^ies  of  AugiNim  ond  Pckigius,  had  ['mpoimded 
sentiments  which  might  ha  fairly  conM'lered  as  favourable 
to  either  party,  is  a doubtful  (question,  and  one,  conse* 
quetilly,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  much  violent  cun* 
iroverny.  St.  Angus  ui  him>clf,  a*  is  well  known,  quoted 
the  earlier  fattier*  in  support  of  his  principle*.  Bat  this 
asserted  coinndencu  will  hardly  stand  ihe  test  of  a close 
c.tamination.  Tlie  case  of  S;.  Gregory  of  Nflzianzum,  whose 
reiUiiiients  were  quoted  hjrSt.  AugUHiin  les  identical  with 
his  own,  will  *cr\cto  illustrate  this  remark.  Si.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum.  according  lo  the  deliberate  judgment  of  his 
biogi-apher,  was  not  so  cimsistent  as  either  Augustin  or 
Pclagins.  He  appear*  to  have  held  a mean  bciucen  the 
doctrines  of  uu<|ualined  freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen, 
and  tlio-u  of  gtacc,  us  *ubscqu»*iUly  l.nuglit  by  Augustin. 
His  theory,  if  cartied  out  (for  liiu  germ*  only  of  a theory 
are  to  be  found  in  hi*  wriling''),  would  have  lerl  him  in  all 
probability,  a*  .an  admirer  of  Origen,  to  tiie  system  of  Pela- 
giii*  rather  than  of  .Xugusiiu-  But  precisu  dogmatic 
statement*  not  Iwing  ralljil  I'tr  (tvs  no  theory  on  these  sub- 
jects had  Leon  formally  pul  forward),  the  Noniiinent*  of  St. 
Gregory  seem  to  have  roinnined  to  the  last  an  anticipation 
of  wnai,  in  the  day*  of  lliu  Reformation,  would  have  been 
ralleil  SyiuTgi'm. 

Tnis  auiicipaicd  Pelagianism  of  the  early  fathers  was  laid 
tn  their  rhurge  by  some  d^ctois  within  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. during  the  latter  portion  of  the  siMecnih  ccniury. 


AVe  read  that  Elizabeth’*  studies  in  the  Greek  Fathers  gave 
alarm  on  ibi*  ground.  Hooker  asks — ‘ The  heresy  of  f ee- 
will  was  a roillslono  about  the  Pelagians’ iie<-k ; sliall  we 
therefore  give  sentence  of  death  itieviioble  against  all  liiose 
Futluir*  in  the  Greek  church  who,  Wmz  mispersuadud, 
dic<l  ill  the  error  of  rroewtll?’  Almost  cijuivalent  to  tin* 
was  the  opinion  of  Jackson. 

Exiromu*,  and  teiulcncies  to  extreme*.  lici»t.  as  i*  well 
known,  the  op{>«i-iiu  errors.  It  may  accordingly  be  ubjccud 
lo  the  early  Anglican  writers,  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
error*  from  which  they  hud  been  de^vered  was  a*  yet  too 
flesh  to  allow  them  to  form  an  inqiaiiial  judgment  in  a 
matter  of  such  nicety.  The  opinion  of  a lator  .Anglican 
writer  may  be  admitied,  as  less  exceptionable  on  this  |«iint, 
respecting  the  Augusliniun  or  Polagian  tundeticie*  of  the 
early  faiber*:— 

‘ Tho  antient  Fatber*  of  tho  church  met  tliis  question, 
concerning  the  union  of  the  Divine  prescience  with  human 
freedom,  w ii>cly  and  most  reasonably.  They  stood  u(>oii  tho 
proof*  of  God’*  prescience,  which  authentic  end  unambiguous 
prophceie*  supplied  ; they  maintamerl  the  liberty  of  hiuoun 
action,  without  which  they  saw  there  could  be  no  religion, 
and,  whatever  solution*  or  qualiQcations  they  attempted 
to  give  of  Ihe  appaicnt  diHlcuhy  subsisting  in  their  view  of 
the  case,  they  sought  no  relief  of  it  whatever  by  going  to 
invalidate  tho  one  principle  or  ihu  other— -ihe  prerogative 
of  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  tho  res])un*ible  freedom  of 
man's  mural  agency.  Justin  Martyr,  Ongen,  Husebtus,  all 
concur  in  this  judgment,  and  even  Augustin,  when  he 
argues  moitt  coolly,  does  not  dissent  from  them.**  Pre- 
vious to  the  fifih  century,  the  moral  incapacity  and  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  bis 
nature  and  enable  him  to  live  aright  in  the  sight  of  Oi>d, 
w ere  admitted  a*  doctrines  of  ihe  church.  But  nueuotruversy 
in  connection  with  them  having  a*  yet  arisen,  they  lia<l  not 
been  treated  so  precisely  a*  the  subject*  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  seed*  of  dispute  may  be  plainly 
discerned  in  the  statements  put  forward  by  various  fuiheis 
on  these  important  topic*.  The  usual  diifcrenoe*  in  tune 
between  thu  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
are  to  be  observed  m the  course'of  these  contruvciiitc* 
the  first,  mure  directly  philosophical,  taking  u paramount 
interest  in  thu  Trinitarian  question ; llie  kccuml  being 
cbielly  directed  to  the  effecis  of  certain  doctrine*  on  human 
practice.  To  tax  tho  (rreck  fathers  with  tenet*  equivalent 
to  Pelagianism  is  unfair,  although,  according  to  Houker  and 
Jackson,  they  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it ; but 
it  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  establish  their  entire  free- 
dom from  a leaning  to  that  side.  Such  must  ever  bu  the 
ca.*e  with  regard  to  tlie  recorded  sentiment*  of  the  class  of 
divino-H  so  happily  dusignaterl  a*  ‘ superstructure  men,’ 
whose  mission  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruits  of  a change 
of  heart,  than  the  muun*  ordainei!  of  God  to  efi'ect  ilie 
change  itself.  Accortlingly,  sumo  expression*  of  Ck-ment 
of  Alexandria,  when  speaking  of  tho  natural  comUliun  and 
powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means.  The 
admirationor  Origcii  evinced  by  I’elagiu*  was  erected,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Jerome,  into  a prrmf  of  In*  hetero«lo.\y.  Anm- 
anus,  a follower  of  Origen,  employed  hiinstdf  during  tho 
period  of  his  disgrace  by  translating  ^omu  of  the  boniiiic*  of 
8t.  Chrysostom  in  order  to  e*tabti*ii  the  ideutily  of  the  doc- 
trine* contained  in  thorn  with  tho>e  fur  which  he  Mifiero<l. 
On  the  other  side,  TeriuUian  and  Cyprian,  in  Africa,  and 
siihscHtneutly  Hilary  and  .Ambrose,  asserted  very  difiercnt 
ductriiics,  tho  precursor*  of  the  cun<ruver»y  which  at  last 
broke  out  in  tho  fifth  century. 

Pelagius,  whose  name  has  acquired  so  lasting  a notoriety, 
was  born,  during  the  fourth  century,  in  Britain.  Hi»  or- 
dinary appellation  i*  a tianslatiun  of  that  borne  by  him  in 
his  own  uountry.  Hu  scttk-d  m Italy  a*  a inunk,  and  began 
lo  (lisaeimnaic  hi*  peculiar  doctrines  in  Rome,  about  a.u. 
•too.  Acronipamed  by  his  friend  and  udumcr  Cwlcsnu* 
(once  an  udvucale,  but  subscqueiiily  a monk,  and  who  frum 
leni|>cr,  talents,  age,  and  the  habit*  units  former  profession, 
was  better  fitted  to  head  a party  than  hia  uge<l  ami  suiipte- 
hciirted  leader),  Pulagius  M.siied  Africa  and  Palestine. 
After  esc4ipiiig  censure  from  (he  council  of  DiusikiIis,  he  wu* 
subsequently  condemned  by  Pope  Zuaimustwho  nail  hiiiierto 
)wotecicd  CtclcsliUK),  and  bani.<ihed  ftum  Italy  by  an 
odici  uf  the  emperor  Honorius,  m 418.  It  i*  supposed  that 
on  bis  expulsion  from  his  rolrcai  in  Pulcstmc,  which  he 
was  induced  tu  select  from  tiic  similurily  uf  liis  own  views 
• DKTitoa,  f 3J7  (,h)^}> 
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with  those  of  the  Eastern  church,  he  retired  to  his  nstirc  ' 
country.  V’ery  liule  ofhis  wmmgA  has  corao  down  in  us. 

' The  Pelagians,*  writes  Hooker,  ‘ being  over-great  friends 
unto  nature,  ma<Ie  themselves  enemies  unto  grace,  for  all 
their,  confessing  that  men  have  their  souls,  and  all  the 
faculties  thereof,  their  wills  and  all  the  abilities  thereof, 
from  God.’  Pelagius  himself,  of  a cold  and  passionless 
temperament,  and  removc<l  from  the  bustle  and  vice*  of  the 
world  in  the  solitude  of  his  cloister,  had  not  gone  through  the 
fiery  triaU  of  St.  Augustin.  Although  fully  sdive  to  the  deadly 
evils  of  Antinomianisni,  he  fell  into  an  error  equallv  perni- 
cious, when  he  proposed  to  preach,  as  an  antidote,  tfte  limi- 
tation of  the  sin  of  Adam  (in  its  conscqncnces)  to  himself, 
and  the  power  cf  man  to  ‘ do  good  works  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God,'  so  as  to  room  eternal  happiness,  without 
the  aid  of  divine  grace.  Not  merely  the  culminating 
points  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  the  doctrines  of  irresisti- 
ble and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pda- 
gius,  but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
necessity  of  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace,  were 
degraded  from  their  proper  rank  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
ami  (he  Atonement  deprived  of  its  essential  virtues.  But 
Pelagius  was  better  than  his  system  ; which,  under  different 
names,  has  been  put  forward  in  the  church,  with  less  in  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  propounded,  to  palliate 
their  mischievous  mistakes. 

Differing  so  widely  as  did  the  systems  of  Pelagius  and 
his  great  antagonist,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
attempts  at  oonipromUe  would  hardly  be  successful.  Tlie  j 
church  of  tho  south  of  Gaul  was  at  that  tunc  in  a flourish-  ' 
ing  condition,  its  leaders  pious  and  learned,  and  an  active  ' 
ccclc^ia-stical  spirit  pervaded  (he  nliolc  body.  The  first  at-  > 
tempt  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  dogmas,  was  made  at 
Mui-scil!c.  Its  supporters  were  consequently  designated 
as  Scroi-Pciagians.  They  agreed  with  St.  Angustin,  in  that 
they  ascribed  (generally)  a holy  life  at  such  to  the  grace  of 
Goil;  but  on  the  other  band,  they  approached  more  nearly 
to  Pelagius,  as  they  attributed  the  loginning  and  end,  or 
the  commencement  and  sum  of  a course  of  acceptable  actions 
to  tho  force  of  human  merit.  Its  internal  character,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated,  contributed 
to  give  it  some  popularity,  and  to  rank  among  its  defenders 
the  names  of  Cassian,  and  the  bclti;r  known  one  of  Vincen- 
tius  Lerinensis.  Butthe  orthodox  belief  found  activecham- 
pions  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  the  exertions  of  the 
latter  the  formal  document  of  Po|>e  Caileslinus  condem- 
natory of  Pelagian  doctrines  is  principally  attributable. 

Subsequently  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Orange 
in  5'2t>,  the  system  of  Augustin  maybe  considered  as  the 
established  standard  of  orthodoxy  throughout  the  West. 
But  the  seeds  of  future  discussion  were  contained  in  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  (he  church,  which  were  stu- 
diously couched  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
liiiatiun  was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions, 
with  a view  to  avoid  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination to  condemnation,  it  Is  to  be  obsorred,  was  expressly 
rejected.  But  this  temporising  policy  for  the  hope  of  pre- 
sent security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakness. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassing  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Tho  most  celebrated  among  these 
is  that  which  arose  during  the  ninth  century,  willi  which 
tho  name  of  the  unhappy  Goltsehalk  is  connected.  The 
condemnationa,  disgrace,  and  ptmisliment  inflicted  on  this 
unhappy  man,  in  consequence  of  his  ullni-Aiiguslinianisra 
with  regard  to  the  dixitnno  of  prcdi?sljimtion,  winch  brought 
upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  Serai-Pelagian  party, 
are  well  known.  It  is  manifest  however,  from  several  irea- 
li>es  by  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day.  as  well  as 
tho  decisions  of  the  ^a^K>us  councils  and  synods  held  in 
connection  with  this  affair  of  Gottschalk,  that  ecclusinsticul 
and  orthodox  leanings  were  on  tho  side  of  Augustin  and 
his  admirer. 

Thus  professedly  Augustinian  as  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology  undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  a question — by  what 
means  did  the  antagonist  principle  of  Pclagianism  enter  so 
largely  and  actively  into  the  church  system  of  the  middle 
ages?  Ignorance  of  the  real  yrincipjes  of  Augustin  was 
one  cause,  which  enabled  the  leading  schoolmen  to  engraft 
their  perversions  upon  his  durdrincs.  For  the  Pclagianism 
of  one  great  doctor  of  the  middle  ages,  Duns  bcutus,  is 
clear  and  umlonbtiHl  ; and  the  leanings  of  another,  .St. 
Thomas  Aqiiiiia.s  pure  and  elevalcfl  ns  much  of  liis 
leaching  undoubtedly  is,  and  Augusliuian  as  he  has  often 


lieen  deemed,  arc  found,  when  closely  regarded,  to  be  at 
least  Semi  Pelagian.  Most  close  and  natural  was  the  con- 
nection between  Pciagiamsm  and  the  paramount  attention 
bestowed  by  the  arhoolmcn  on  speculative  questions  in 
morality,  to  which  the  interests  of  religion  were  often  sacri- 
ficed. naturalism  of  the  system  of  Pelagius  is  well 

known.  In  tim  also  some  of  the  leading  schoolmen  were 
his  followers.  In  their  high  and  unboumled  oilmiratioii  fur 
Aristotle,  in  whom  they  professed  to  discover  the  bi*sl  and 
most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  they  left,  like  Pela 
gius.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Christianity  and 
heathenism  faint  and  indistinct. 

The  modern  Armintans  [AKiitNirs ; DurtJ,  called  aUo  in 
the  first  instance  Remonstrants,  and  in  more  homely  phra>c, 
Free-Willcrs,  corresjwnd  very  nearly  in  doctrine  with  the 
Semi-Pelagians  above  mentioned.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  a fair  statement  of  their  opinions;—!,  God 
elects  none  to  salvation  but  on  account  of  that  faith  which 
he  foresees  in  them.  2,  Faith  and  sincere  obedience  are 
made  tho  conditions  of  jAJslificatiou  and  salvation,  just  as 
Adam’s  perfect  obedience  would  have  entitled  him  to  eter- 
nal life;  and  so  (iud  reputes  (his  imperfect  obedience  for 
perfect,  having  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  law  upon  the 
account  of  Christ's  satisfaction  ; that  God  sent  him  to  die 
without  any  particular  de.'ign  to  save  any  particular  pcrM^>it 
by  it,  but  only  to  rodeera  all  men  in  general,  and  now  ho 
applies  salvation  to  all  that  believe  and  repent.  .3,  That 
Christ  so  far  redeemed  all  men,  that  none  shall  bo  con- 
demned for  original  sin,  which  they  admit  under  such 
qualifications  as  almost  to  annihilato  its  effects.  'Jlie  doc- 
trine of  final  perseverance  they  totally  reject. 

Mention  has  been  mado  elsewhere  of  the  wicked  and 
cruel  persecutions  to  which  the  Remonstrant  parly  were 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  It  is  be- 
yond our  present  object  to  discuss  tho  charge  iropuicil  to 
their  nrinriples,  of  leading  to  Sorinianism.  But  few  theo- 
logiral  authors  of  that  age  are  to  be  compared  to  Liinborcb 
and  Grotius.  The  latter,  with  all  liu  obvious  faults,  for 
a long  period  waa  regarded  as  the  chief  of  Pioieslant  ex- 
positors. 

Another  and  important  question  remains  behind,  as  to 
whether  the  tiiipposod  sudden  influx  of  Semi  Pelagian  or 
Armiuiun  principles  into  the  church  of  England  duiing  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  is  in  any  w ay  atlri- 
butablc  to  the  disgust  conceived  loward-s  the  eonira-Rcmon- 
strain  or  Calvinist  party,  the  victors  at  Dort,  and  the  sup- 
poseil  better  accordance  of  Arminianism  w ith  the  high  prin- 
ciples then  held  in  church  and  state.  Some  have  lamented 
over  this  predominancy  of  Arminianism,  as  a falling  away 
' from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  symbolicai  standards 
1 of  the  English  church;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
stoutly  maintained  the  original  Arminianism  of  this  cbdrch ; 
while  others  as.sert  that  the  claims  of  the  two  contending 
parlies  are  based  upon  an  unfair  interpretation  of  certain 
particular  doctrines.  ‘ In  the  year  1C18,’  writes  Watcilnnd, 
* our  divines  at  the  synod  of  Dort  had  commission  to  insist 
upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  as  the  doctrine 
of  tho  church  of  England  (though  they  were  outvoted  in 
it),  which  one  dociriue,  pursued  in  its  just  consequences,  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  Calvinist  system  of  the 
flve  points.'  This  assertion  of  Watcrland  is  corrolxirated  hy 
the  documents  published  by  John  Hales,  who  was  present 
at  Dort.  But  these  opinions  we  shall  consider  in  connec- 
tion w ith  the  general  history  of  theology,  and  conclude  the 
present  sketch  with  a quotation,  (he  kindly  spirit  of  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  prevalent  bittirness  of  spirit 
during  tlic  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  m which 
this  author  lived.  ‘ Finding,  upon  this  serious  search,  that 
j all  doubts  arc  not  clearly  decide  by  Scriplure;  that  m tho 
' antient  church,  uficr  the  age  of  St.  Augustin,  wlio  was 
! i're.-.cni!y  contradicted  by  many  Catholics  (as  you  may  see 
I in  the  epistles  of  Prosper  and  h'lilgenlius  to  lum  upon*  that 
! very  occasion),  they  have  over  been  friendly  debuted,  and 
'never  determined  on  in  any  council;  that  in  our  n^c, 
whole  churches  are  here  diviiled,  either  fr»m  one  another, 
as  the  Lutherans  from  us,  or  among  themselves  as  tho 
Romanists,  amongst  whom  the  Dominican  family  is  whoilv 
for  the  Cunira-RemonstranU;  that  in  all  tlu^e  sevcial 
I churches,  ‘ome  particular  doctors  vary  in  thcMi  opinions, 
but  of  all  this  I collect  for  my  part,  that  th«-e  points  are  no 
essential  Catholic  verities,  not  essentia)  to  (he  raith,  but 
1 merely  matters  of  opinion,  problematical,  of  inferior  luo- 
[ lucnt,  wherein  a man  may  err,  or  be  ignorant,  without 
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danger  lo  hi*  soul.  Yet  so  still,  that  the  glory  of  GchI’* 
justice,  mercy,  truth,  sincerity,  and  divine  grace  bo  not  any 
ways  blemishe<l,  ngr  any  good  ascribed  to  man’s  corrupt 
Will,  nor  any  evil  to  God’s  decreo  of  providence.'* 

PELA'GIUS  I.  suwxedvd  Virgilius  in  the  seo  of  Rome 
AJ>.  H5.  Ijikc  his  predecessor,  bu  was  involved  in  dog- 
matical controversy  with  must  of  the  Western  bishops,  con- 
cerning certain  theological  tenets  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  known  in  controversial  history  by 
the  name  of  the  three  chapters,  being  supported  in  his  view 
of  the  quesliun  by  the  emporur  J ustmian,  who  was  fund  of 
intcrforing  in  theological  disputations.  (Norris,  DisMertatio 
Si/nmio  quiula.)  Polagius  died  in  the  year  560,  and  was 
suo*eoded  by  John  III. 

- PELA'GIUS  II.  succeeded  Benedict  I.,  a.o.  578.  He 
was  likewise  embroiled  in  disputes  concerning  the  three 
clmpten  above  mentioned.  In  the  meantime  a council 
which  assembled  at  Constantinople  bestowed  on  the 
atriarcb  of  that  city  the  title  uf  CKcumenic  or  * universal' 
ishop,  at  which  Pelagius  was  greatly  offended.  He  died 
at  Home,  A-n.  690,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  1. 

PK'L.VGUS,  L)e  Montfoit’s  name  for  a genus  of  Am- 
monites,  whose  spire  is  covered  by  the  last  whorl,  and  which 
hare  an  umbilicus;  Orbuliles  of  Lamarck  and  others. 

PK'LAMYS,  Daudin's  name  for  a genus  of  marine  ophi' 
dinns  [Hydrt'sI  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  A 
specimen  of  Pelamys  bicolor  has  been  picked  up  dead  on 
tiic  beach  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Cantor,  in  his  Obcervaiion*  on  Marine  Serpent$s  enters 
into  the  distinguishing  anatomical  cbariic'ers,  habits,  and 
general  conformation  of  this  group  with  reibrenre  to  the 
clement  in  which  tliey  exist.  But  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  examining 
them  alive,  and  also  from  their  geographical  position  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  tropical  seas.  Dr.  Cantor  was 
stationed  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  had,  for  a con- 
siderable period,  very  favourable  opportunities  of  studying 
tlicsio  ophidians,  many  of  which  were  taken  in  the  nets  of 
the  Qshermen.  The  principal  physiological  point  of  interest 
established  by  the  Doctor  is  llic  highly  venomous  character 
of  all  the  species  without  exception,  a fact  denied  by  Sclile- 
gcl,  who  slates  them  to  bo  harmless,  an  erroneous  idea 
winch  is  also  current  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Cantor  gives 
fatal  proof  of  this  error  in  the  death  of  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  not  long  ago,  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  bite  of  a serpent  which  had  boon  caught  at  sea;  and 
from  numerous  experiments  conducted  by  himself,  the 
result  uf  which  was  that  fowls,  fish,  and  other  animals  in* 
yanubly  died  within  a few  minutes  after  the  bile  hod  been 
iuflictt'tl.  {Ztyd.  Proc.,  lH.1d.) 

PEL.VRGO'NIUM  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  tho 
gaily  puiiittHl  (lowers  which  are  usually  called  Geraniums  in 
our  greenhouses.  The  latter  differ  obviously  from  Pelar- 
gonium in  having  regular  (lowers,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
plants,  while  the  genus  in  question  consists  almost  entirely  I 
of  shrubs  with  (lowers  as  irregular  as  those  of  tho  Pansy. 
There  is  a largo  number  of  genuine  spcrics  of  this  genus, 
caielly  inhabiting  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope;  and  as  tliese 
intermix  very  readily,  producing  in  great  abundance  shrubs  i 
W'hicU  are  capable  of  being  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  a pro-  I 
digious  number  of  spurious  species,  as  well  an  acknowledged  ' 
varieties,  have  found  their  w'ay  into  the  writings  uf  sysie- 
matic  botanists.  For  example.  Do  Candolle  enumerates 
369  supposed  spooios,  of  which  at  least  one-half  arc  of  arti- 
ficial origin.  While  however  science  has  been  embarrassed 
by  tliis  facility  of  crossbreeding,  the  gardens  have  liecn  cn- 
richefl  by  cniwds  of  the  most  beautiful  objects,  in  which  the 
features  of  their  savage  progenitors  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
niicii:  and  it  U probable  that  of  all  the  (lowers  which  have 
been  acieil  upon  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Pelargonium  is 
that  in  whicii  the  result  has  been  rao^t  striking. 

By  care  and  attention  to  a few  simple  points  of  practice, 
these  plants  may  bo  cultivated  and  multiplied  by  any  one 
who  hx-i  a grecnlionsc,  and  hence  they  have  become  univer- 
sal favourites.  Those  poinls  are  the  following,  namely:  I, 
water,  'I,  warmth.  3.  a gentle  bottom  heat,  4.  abundance 
of  air,  5,  ns  much  light  as  the  leaves  will  bear,  and  6.  a 
rich  soil  during  the  season  of  growth;  and  a cool  atmo- 
*|’horc,  less  water,  abundance  of  light,  and  cI<mc  pruning 
nflcrw.ird'^. 

PKLASGI  (ntXatryoO  were  the  most  antient  inhabitant.s 
o(  Greece,  as  f.ir  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  them- 
* Wurd(«roith'*  Bee.  {Mof.,  T.  602.  ‘ I'otter  lo  Vtcara,' 
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selves  extended.  A dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs  existed  in 
Greei-e  before  any  other  dynasty  is  mcnljone«l  in  Gre<*k 
traditions.  Danaus  is  in  the  ninth.  Deucalion  in  the  eighth, 
and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war;  but  Phoroneus  the  Puhsgian  is  in  tho  eighteenth  go- 
neralion  before  that  e|>och.  The  Greek  traditions  repre- 
sent the  Pclx<igic  race  a-^  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  tho  Grecian  archipelago. 
The  whole  uf  Hellas,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  56),  was 
originally  called  Pelusgia;  and  /Kschylus  (.Su;;>/.,  260)  in- 
lro3uce«  Pelasgus.  king  of  Argos,  as  claiming  for  tho  people 
named  afior  liim  all  tiio  country  ihrougli  which  tho  Algus 
flows,  and  to  the  went  of  the  Sirymon.  We  find  mention  of 
tho  Pelasgi  in  tire  Peloponnesus  Tliraeia,  Thenprotia,  At- 
tica, Bceutia,  and  Phocia.  (Strabo,  vii.  .I:*! ; Herod.,  viii  44.) 
The  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dudutm  were  originally  Pelasgir. 
(Strabo,  ix.  4U2 ; vii.  327 ; compare  Herod  . ii.  52)*;  and  Mr. 
(Jlinton  (Put/.  Hell^  vol.  i.,  p.  22)  and  Niebuhr(/?om.  Hist., 
vol.  i..  p.  27)  have  adduced  re.tsons  for  believing  that  tho 
Macediinians  also  were  a Pelasgicraco.  We  also  Untl  traces 
of  the  Pelasgi  in  many  of  the  l^lands  of  the  /Hgcan  Sea,  as 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  &c.  (Strabo,  xui.621),  ami 
Herodotus  htfonns  us  (vii.  95)  that  the  islands  wore  in- 
habited by  the  Pclasgic  race  till  they  were  subdued  by  ihe 
lonians.  The  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  aUo 
inhabited  in  many  parts  by  (he  Pelasgi.  (Strabo,  xiii.  621.) 
The  country  afterw-ards  called  yEolis  was  occupied  by  Piv 
Iflsgians  (Herod.,  vii.  95);  and  hence  .Antandros  was  called 
Pelasgic  in  the  lime  uf  Herodotus  (vii.  42).  Tralles  in 
Cana  was  a Pclasgic  town  (Niebuhr,  Pr^m.  Hist.,  vol.  i., 
p.  33),  and  two  of  ihcir  towns  on  the  Hclles)xjiit  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  57). 

The  precdling  authorities  arc  sufficient  to  show  l)ic  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Pvlasgic  rac'e;  but  it  is  a difhciilt  matter  lo 
determine  from  whal  quarter  they  originally  came.  Many 
modern  writers  (Muhlcn.  Hist  of  Ponte,  p.  69;  Bishop 
Marsh,  Hortr  Pelasgir^,  e,  i)  conclude,  from  ourknowledgo 
of  the  original  seats  uf  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians 
spread  themselves  from  Asm  into  Europe,  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, nnd  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  rE-gean  Sea. 
But  this  opinion,  though  it  may  be  true,  is  opposed  lo  many 
Greek  traditions,  whicli  represent  the  PelopomiesuH  as  (ho 
original  scat  of  the  PeloKeians.  whence  they  spread  lo  Thes- 
saly, and  thence  to  the  lAlunds  of  lliu  Grecian  archipelago 
and  to  the  Asiatic  const. 

Phoroneus,  son  of  Inai  hns,  king  of  Argos,  is  represented 
by  most  Greek  traditions  ns  the  ttrxt  king  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  the  early  chronulogers  give  a list  of  his  suci'cssoni  at 
Argos.  One  of  these  kings,  Pelasgus  who  was  in  life 
ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  Phoroneus,  is  said  to  have 
colonised  Arcadia;  but  according  lo  the  Arcadian  tra- 
ditions, the  Pelnsgi  originated  in  Arcadia.  (Paus..  vni.  |,  %. 
2:  Ephorus,  apud  Strnb.,\-.  22!.)  From  the  Argive  Pe- 
lasgians  the  race  spread  to  A»ia  and  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  but  it  is  difhcull  to  arrange  the  times  of  these  early 
Pelasgic  migrations.  Clinton  {Fust.  Hell.,  vol.  i.,  p.  14) 
places  them  m the  following  order: — I,  A migration  umler 
a Pelasgic  chief,  repre-ented  by  Xanthus,  son  of  Trioi'xs. 
planted  a colony  first  in  Lycia  and  arterw-ordsin  Lesbos. 
(Diod.,  V.  81.)  2,  Two  generations  later  a migration  pro- 
eeedc<l  to  Thessaly,  represented  by  Acliacus,  Pliihius,  and 
Pelasgus,  sons  of  Larissa.*  3,  Nearly  contemporary  with 
this  migration,  and  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Phonmeus, 
a Pelapgic  chief,  probably  derived  from  Argos.  e^tabli>lu'<i 
himself  in  Arcaiha.  4,  Two  generations  aficrwardi,  the 
CEnotriansand  Peiicctians,  Pelasgic  tribes,  duscribed  under 
the  persans  ofCEiiotrus  and  Peucctius,  sons  of  Lycaun,  mi- 
grated to  Italy.  (Dionya.,  Antup,  i.,  p.  30-3.3.) 

The  Pe'.usgians  were  widely  spread  over  the  south  of 
Italy;  and  the  places  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
settled  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Malden  {Pom.  Hist.,  p.  72-83) 
and  Niebuhr  Zf/j/.,  vol.  i.,  p,  25-63).  There  seems 

no  reason  fur  rejecting,  as  some  nio<lem  writers  hove  done, 
ihe  account  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from 
Greece  lo  Italy. 

In  some  jiart.s  of  Greece  the  Pelasgians  reinaiiicMl  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  latest  times.  Tho  Arcadians 
were  always  considered  by  tlie  Greeks  tliem-^elves  as  pure 

• The  same  I.aiUia  Oequ^nU}-  oroiT*  in  K-ccH't*.  It  wn«  itim  a 

eummiiti  nnute  o<  the  lira  a*  irr  eit  iitel*  uC  <li*  ; tlia«  «e  liiid  ibnt 

the  eitiul**!  ut  Vrent  r.ill<*<i  |.arikt»  | Ii  22.  >. {i).«ih1  we  aIm  ra.»d  uf 
twu  t.nri*M*  in  Tlte-<>Ml>,  n LA|iu.i  fi«-er  Troy,  Aiiolhi-t  ui*»r  CuRia.  auUWr  io 
the  U-.  ritury  of  tj'i^**'**  imuiher  ni’er  '1  on  the  Itonier*  u(  the  pi  <in  of 

CerUrur.  m wpU  w (hadv  iCmniwre  Strah.,  k.  440.) 
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P«lugtan«,  and  a Pelasgian  ch  nasty  reii^nc4  in  Arcadia  till 
tha  »e(S)nd  Mvasenian  uar.  (Herud.,  i.  U6:  ii.  171;  viii. 
73.)  According  to  Herodotus  (viii.  4-1;  i.  £7).  ilio  Athe* 
mans  were  a Pelasgic  race,  whicii  harl  in  Attica 

from  the  earliest  times,  and  hail  undergone  no  change  ex- 
cept by  receiving  a new  name  and  ndoniing  a new  language. 
In  most  parts  of  Greece  howe^■er  the  l*ela<igic  race  became 
intermixed  with  the  Hellenic,  but  tl>e  Peiasgi  probably  at 
all  times  funned  tlie  principal  portion  of  tlie  populatkui  of 
Greece.  The  Holleiies  excelled  tlie  Pula^iti  m military 
proweS'i  and  a spirit  of  enterprise,  and  were  thus  enabled  m 
•omo  cases  to  expel  the  Pela'gi  fiom  the  country,  though 
the  Hellcnus  generally  settled  amoi.g  the  Pela»gi  as  a con- 
quering people. 

The  connection  between  the  Pe'asgic  and  Hellenic  races 
has  been  n subject  of  inurh  controversy  among  nioilern  ' 
writers.  Many  critics  have  maintained  that  they  belonged 
to  entirely  difTerenl  raetts,  and  some  have  been  dispo».ed  to 
attribute  to  the  Pelasgians  an  ElruMun  or  Pha'ihcian 
origin.  It  is  true  that  muny  of  the  Greek  writers  spenk  of 
the  Pelasgians  and  their  language  as  barbarous,  that  is.  ; 
not  Hellenic ; and  Hvnxloius  li.  j/)  informs  us  that  the  Pt;- 
lasgian  language  was  spoken  in  his  lime  at  Placiu  and  Sry- 
lace  on  the  Hellespont.  Tliis  language  he  describes  a.v 
barbarous  ; and  on  this  fart  he  luamly  grounds  ins  general 
argument  as  to  the  antieat  Pelasgian  tongue.  It  may  however 
be  remarked,  that  it  appears  exceeiltngly  improbable,  if  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a very  slight 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  languages  should  have 
so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  ainl  still  mure 
strange  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  Imve  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  should  have 
lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pure  Hetleii.c 
tongue.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  we 
acarcely  over  read  of  any  nation  entirely  losiiic^  its  own  iaii- 
euage  and  adopting  that  of  its  cumjuerors.  Though  the 
Persians  have  adopted  many  new  words  inluibeir  language 
from  their  Arab  Ina^<ters,  vet  twelve  centuries  of  Aiab  do- 
mination have  not  been  soOb-ient  to  change  in  any  e-sential 
particular  the  grammatuul  forms  and  general  structure  of 
the  antient  Persian;  and  iiutwithstandiiig  all  the  efforts 
tliat  were  used  by  our  Norman  conquerors  to  bring  the 
French  language  into  general  use  in  this  ruuniry.  the 
Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the  main  element  of  our 
language.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  aupijose  that  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues  were  different  dialects  of  a 
common  language,  which  formed  by  liioir  union  the  Greek 
language  of  later  limes.  I 

I'he  antient  writers  differ  as  much  respecting  the  degree  ' 
of  civilization  winch  the  Pelasgi  attained  bvtbre  they  be-  > 
came  an  Hellenic  people,  us  they  do  ro<t|ivcimg  their  original 
language.  Accorning  to  some  aiiiietit  writers  they  were 
little  better  than  a race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civi-  | 
lised  by  the  Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them,  and  per- 
haps more  correctly,  as  littvmg  attained  a cunsideiublu  de- 
gree of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgians  as  cultivating 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts;  and  a m«jdcrn  writer 
(TbirlwaH’s  Grtfcg,  vol.  l,  p.  .“iy)  roiUer  fancifully  8uppo.ses 
that  the  most  antient  form  of  tlicir  name  UliXcipy<N)  signi- 
fled  inbabitanta  or  cultivators  of  the  plain.  It  is  a curious 
fad,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Malden,  in  lus  * History 
of  Rome'  (p.  70),  that  the  Grecian  race  which  made  the 
roost  early  and  roost  rapid  prugre.ss  in  civilization  and  in- 
tellectual attainments,  was  one  in  which  the  Peljsgtan  blood 
was  leasu  dulicroled  by  foreign  mixture— the  Lmans  of 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ; and  that  we  prubs' 
bly  owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element,  in  the  population  of  Greece 
all  that  dulinguishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history  of  tlie  human  ' 
mind.  'I'hu  Dorians,  who  weie  the  iiiohI  strictly  Hellenic, 
long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to  literature  or  the  Hue 
arts. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  Greeks  derived 
the  art  of  writing  and  most  of  their  religious  riles  from  the 
Pelasgians  ; but  wiibuulentcring  intotlicsequestioiih,  it  may 
be  asserted  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  must  an- 
tient architectural  monumunis  m Europe  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  the  works  of  their  haniU.  The  structures  in 
Greece.  Italy,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  usually 
called  Cyclopean.  becaAe,  according  to  the  (>reek  legends, 
the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  ond  MycentD,  may 
properly  be  assigned  to  a Pelasgian  ongm.  All  these  struc- 
lures  aie  characuurued  by  the  uuuieuao  aUu  of  the  atuuea 


with  which  they  are  built ; the  most  extraonlinary  of  them 
all  is  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycunm.  of  winch 
an  account  is  given  under  Mycbn.s.  . 

iMai'sli’s  Horfp  I^iat^icrr : Niebuhr's  of 

Tol.  i.,  p.  25  62;  ^lalden's  Hitt,  ({f  ff'W/re.  p.  69-83;  "Hurl- 
wall’s  Hitt,  o/  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  32*62 ; Clinton’s  Fatti  Hel- 
letiici,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-30 ; Wachstnulh's  Hetlenitche  AUenhumt- 
kunde,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  s.  9;  Curtins.  [)e  Anitquit  IhxlttF  /«• 
cutit. «.  6,  7 ; Kruse's  H'-iim.  voL  i..  p.  404.  &c.) 
PELASGIAN  ARCHITKCTCRK. 

PEL.A'VO.  Ilrsl  king  of  Asturias,  was  tlie  sun  of  Favila, 
duke  of  Cantabria,  and  a descendant  of  Chindaswmd.  tliu 
twenty-eighth  m order  among  the  Guiliic  kings  of  Spajn. 
At^er  the  disastrous  buttle  of  Guudalete  <a.d.  ’111.  all  tbo  c 
Christians  who  eii her  feared  tho  cruelties  of  the  Mourisli 
cotU{U4‘rurs  or  could  not  bear  their  yoke,  lied  fur  refuge  to 
the  iiiacces!>ible  mountains  of  the  Asiunas,  where  the  arms 
of  the  invaders  had  nut  yet  reached.  Among  them  was 
Pelayo.  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  had  fougiit 
bravely  on  tbo  plains  of  Xerez,  and  witncsvevl  the  defeat  of 
the  Clirisiian  arms,  but  who,  if  we  follow  the  account  of 
the  Arabian  writers,  esca)>u<l  from  Cordova,  where  he  was 
reUiined  as  a husiage  fur  liie  Gdchty  of  his  countrymen-  On 
his  arrival  among  the  rofiigees,  Pelayo  was  apixmiied  their 
chief.  At  first  these  relics  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  seem 
only  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  of  self-preserva- 
tion, but  on  llieir  numbers  increasing,  they  tbouglil  of  rc- 
J viving  the  expiring  embers  of  itbcriy.  Al-borrlbn  Abd  i-U 
^ rahman,  who  governed  Spam  m the  khoiif's  iiaine[Mook&]. 

having  been  apprised  of  their  intentions,  despatched  a con* 

: siderable  force  under  Alkatua,  to  crush  the  rising  insurrec- 
I Mon,  but  the  followers  of  Pelayu  bad  already  gained  posses- 
I Sion  of  tbo  mountain  pass  uf  Auseva,  near  the  river  Sell.i. 

! and  cuijct'iilod  part  of  their  force  in  the  cavern  of  Cova- 
I donga.  Wliite  the  Moslems  were  ascending  the  steep 
aeclivitv  w here  the  Christians  were  encamped,  aud  wliere  tlie 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  now  stands,  a luddcn  attack  u|kiu  one 
of  tlicir  Hanks,  acoumpaniedby  a shower  of  stones,  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks  burled  down  fiom  the  tup  uf  the  mountain, 
threw  tbcir  ranks  into  confusion.  Pelayo  and  Ins  followers 
then  issued  from  the  cavern,  aivl  the  Moslems  lied  |»ro- 
cipitattfly  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  their  general  uiid 
Ihuusamls  uf  ibeir  men  (a.d.  7h»). 

Pelayo's  success  did  not  end  here.  Munuza.  or  .\l-mu- 
tiayzii,  the  governor,  some  say.  of  Leon,  others,  uf  Gijon. 
who  hastenox]  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  lost  his 
life  in  a like  manner,  and  Ins  army  was  c-implcicly  defeaie*!. 
The-e  memorable  events  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  inranl 
kingdom.  I'he  imporiant  city  of  Jo^n.  lung  the  court  uf 
Pelayu's successors,  was  next  reduced  (722).  as  well  as  Za- 
mora. Lugo,  and  A*lurga,and  although  the  Mulianimedans 
in  724  recovered  some  of  these  places,  tiie  inlestiue  wars  in 
which  they  themselves  were  engaged,  and  the  repealed  in- 
cursions uf  Pelayu.  helped  to  consolidate  the  little  kmgduiu 
which  the  Asturian  hero  iransmiiied  to  his  successor 
Alonso  el  Casio.  The  remainder  of  Pvlayo’s  reign  is  un- 
known. He  died  m 737,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  uf 
Santa  Ktilalia  at  (Jangas  dc  Onis.  Pelayo  is  eniiiled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.  At  the  head  of  a hand- 
ful uf  men  lie  checked  the  torrent  of  Mohaimnedan  inva-ion. 
and  laid  the  fuundutiuns  of  a power  which,  after  cii;ht  cen- 
turies uf  uiireiuiUitig  and  bloudy  warfare,  accximpLsiied  the 
final  expuUiun  uf  the  .Mohammedan  invader  from  thu 
penitiMula. 

(Mariana,  Hi*t<iria  General  tie  Etpana,  lib.  vii..  chnp  i. ; 
Ma-deu,  Hittoria  Crittca,  vol.  xii. ; Conde,  Htttoria  tie  la 
Dtmtnacion  tU  lot  Arabet  en  Et/Httia,  vol.  i.  p.  73:  Bur- 
bun.  Cartat  para  tluttrar  la  Hmturia  de  Etpa^ia,  Mad., 
lend.) 

PKLECA'NIU.K,  Dr.  Leach’s  name  fur  a family  of 
Satnturet,  or  Swimming  Binl*. 

The  genus  Peiecaaut  uf  LiYiiifPU'«.  placed  in  the  ' Systema 
Natune’  between  iJiomedeu  and  IHotnt,  conlums  the  True 
Pelicans  iPelectinut  Ontjcraiu/uti.  the  Fiigale  Bird  or 
Maii-of'War  Btrrl  (Tachyietet},  under  the  desgiiaiion  of 
P.  .4t/utlut,  the  ik>rmurams  {Peiecuni  Carbo  audGrucuiut), 
and  the  Solan  Goose  and  Boobies. 

The  Totifkiltnet  of  Cuvier  (compriMni;  those  Palmipedes 
which  h.ive  the  hind  toe  umte<l  with  the  others  m u sinjle 
tneinbiane,  (leiTh  on  trees,  nre  uuod  iliers,  and  have  ahori 
legs*  consist  of  the  I^lte-mt  iPelecana*.  Lnn.t.  comp  t- 
hendnig  all  those  whica  have  the  ba»e  of  the  bill  denuded 
of  foatiutza.  I'beir  auaUiU  aiu  Uieapcrtiue  uf  winch 
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»c«rrely  perceptible.  The  iltin  of  the  throat  U more  or  | 
extmisible,  and  their  tongue  very  amall.  Their  dtriicatu  I 
K'zzard.  if  gizaard  it  may  be  called,  forms  one  large  sac  with  | 
ilieir  other  stomachs.  Their  cicea  are  only  moderate*  or  I 
siniill.  The  following  are  the  genera  rompn-hended  under 
the  Pflicaiis the  Pelicans  properly  so  called  (Onorro/a/u^ 
of  Brisson.  Pclecanxit  of  llliger) ; the  Cormorants  {Phalacro-  ^ 
curax  of  Bri!!bon,  Curbo  of  Meyer.  Halieu*  of  llligcr) ; the  | 
Frigates  {PeleranuM  Aquilus,  Limi.,  TarhypHei,  Vieill.);i 
the  Boobies  (d‘u/a  of  Brisson,  Dyrporttt  of  IlUger).  The 
Pflicatis  arc  succeeded  by  the  Anbingas  iPtojut,  Linn.),  \ 
and  the  Tropic  Bird  {Phaetnn,  Linn.). 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his ‘Observationson  theNatural  Affinities 
that  cuimect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds’  {Linn. 
Tratia.,  voi.  .xiv.),  observes  that  the  Pelefanida  are  distin* 
guUhed  by  a syndactyle  foot,  the  hind  toe  being  directed 
to  ihc  front,  and  all  the  toes  being  united  in  a loem- 
braiie.  Tlie  Akada*  have  no  hind  toe ; but  these  two  fami- 
lie.-i  arc,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  brought  into  contaet 
by  Aplfinodiiti^a  [Pk.nouins],  winch  possesses  a hind  toe, 
small  uml  feeble  in  construction,  in  which  it  apprt^lies  the 
three-tued  Alcndf9\  while  on  the  other  band,  it  has  this 
member  directed  to  the  front,  but  without  a connecting 
meinbiane,  by  which  moans  ilie  four  toes  are  similarly 
placed  with  those  of  the  P^kcanidee,  whicli,  according  to 
the  sysioiu  of  Mr.  Vigors,  rumprise  the  whole  of  the  groups 
which  formed  the  genera  Pel^canua.  Phaaton,  and  Pintut  of 
Linrucus.  ‘The  lli-si  of  thesogcuera,’  contimiesMr.  Vigors, 
'is  divhled  into  the  following  generic  groups: — Phalacroco- 
rax,  Briss.,  which  seems  to  retain  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
birds  of  the  last  family  in  habits  and  appearance  ; 0/tocro* 
talus,  Bris<>.,  the  genus  so  familiar  to  us  as  including  the 
Pelican  0/  the  Hilderneas;  Suta,  Briss.,  which  contains 
our  (Sonnet;  and  Tachypetes  of  Si.  Vieillot,  the  Private 
Bird  of  our  cabinets.  The  manners  of  this  last  bird  I have 
discussed  somewhat  at  large  at  the  commencement  of  this 
inquiry,  as  well  as  ihe  various  I'urticulars  by  which  it  devi- 
ates from  the  t)  pe  of  the  Natainree,  in  conjunction  with 
the  greaier  portion  of  the  present  family.  I shall  not  there* 
fore  rlwell  upon  ihe  .subjeri  any  ftirtlier  than  to  mention  its 
niiiinale  and  acknowledgerl  connection  with  the  genus 
Phaeton,  both  in  liabiis  and  general  economy.  In  those 
pariiculars,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  wings  and  their 
extended  powers  of  flight,  these  two  groups  evince  a near 
iiliiuiice  wiih  the  family  of  Laridte,  wliicli  succeeds,  and 
from  which  they  can  only  be  separated  in  consequence  of 
their  h\ndactyle  foot-  The  genus  Ptolua,  united  by  its  bill 
to  Phaetan,  lead.s  back  to  Iho  earlier  groups  of  the /V/e- 
canitlff,  with  which,  though  it  differs  fnim  them  by  the 
sUaightnos  of  the  bill,  it  agrees  in  rounnei'S  and  general 
organizuiioii.'— -and  ho  goes  on  to  obser%‘e  that  Phaetun  bears 
a con^ide^able  resemblance  in  general  appearance  and 
habits  to  Sterna  among  the  Laridtf,  w hich  family  he  next 
viiicrs. 

Mr.  Svvjiimion.  who  places  the  Petecanidee  between  the 
/f/rm/iZ*  and  ihe  Z,ori</<p,  Hesenbes  the  Pelicans  as  flying 
With  case  and  even  with  snifincss.and  as  a large,  voracious, 
and  wandering  lube,  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  ocean, 
and  seldom  approaching  land  but  at  the  season  of  incuba- 
tion. Their  bill  is  lon^*,  and  armed  ul  the  end  wiili  an 
abrupt  hook,  iho  width  of  the  gape  excessive  : the  face 
generally  bare  of  fcalhcrs.  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  some* 
Unies  so  extensible  as  to  hang  down  like  a bag;  by  this 
curious  organization,  observes  Mr.  Bwainson,  the  pelicans 
are  able  to  swallow  fish  of  a very  large  size,  and  the  whole 
family  may  be  termed  oceanic  vultures.  In  this  part  of  Ihe 
^oTViClam  fieolion  of  Birds)  the  genera  comprised  umler 
the  h-kcunidee  are,  Pekeanus,  Carbo,  Dyspouu,  Phae.ton, 
and  Piutus.  In  the  'Synopsis*  Phaeton  is  arranged  as  a 
subgctius  of  Tern  m Iho  family  Zanr/rp.  [Tro- 

pic Bird] 

Mr.  George  Robert  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his 
‘I.ist  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  with  an  Indication  of  tho 
Typical  Sjwcies  of  each  Genus’  iLondon,  lb*JO*).  makes  tho 
Pekeanidte  the  sixth  and  last  family  of  the  Palmipedes, 
and  separates  it  iiilo  the  subfamilies  Ptotinev,  Phaetonincp, 
and  PtlfCtininc^.  The  last  subfamily  consists  of  tho 
genera  Sula,  Onoc»T)/<i/u»,  Peleconus,  PhoiacrocoroT,  and 
i'regatii. 

Pelocanu?.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Characler.—PUl  \ur\'^,  straight,  wide,  very  much 

* A RIOal  lIMful  mAlduL 


depressed:  upper  mandible  flattened,  terminated  by  a very 
strong  hook  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very  much 
bent:  lower  mandible  formed  by  two  osseous  branches, 
which  are  depressed,  flexible,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a naked  skin  in  Ihe  form  ofni)ag  is  suspended. 
Face  and  ihruiil  naked.  Nostrils  basal,  in  the  shape  of 
longitudinal  silts.  and  short;  three  auterior  toes; 

the  hind-toe  is  arliculaied  anteriorly,  but  on  (he  same  plane 
with  Ihe  others,  and  all  are  united  by  a membrane;  middle 
claw  wiihout  dtintilations.  moderate;  first  quill 

shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest ; greater  wing- 
coverts  and  secondaries  nearest  to  the  body  as  long  as  the 
quills.  (Temm.) 


Fool  of  F«lica& 


Tlie  true  Pelicans  are  large  and  heavy  birds,  with  a greet 
extent  uf  wing,  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  expansive 
pouch,  w IioM)  clastiniy  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  shapes  into  wliich  it  is  siretched  ami  formed 
by  the  ilincrant  showman,  will  hold  a considerable  num* 
ber  of  fish,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  quantity  which  may  be  taken  during  fishing 
ex|*wlitions,  uiUier  for  its  own  consumption  or  for  the 
nourUlimenl  of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings, 
—and  the  malu  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  female 
when  silling  in  the  same  rauunur, — the  under  mandible 
is  pressed  against  the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the 
bird  in  disgorging  the  coiilents  of  the  c-apacious  pouch, 
and  during  this  action  (ho  red  nail  of  tho  upper  mandible 
would  ap(>ear  to  come  in  conlact  with  the  breast,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fable  that  the 
Pelican  nouriBhes  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  for  the 
aUitiidc  in  which  the  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  (he 
bird  in  books  ufeniblems,  &c.,  with  the  blood  spirting  from 
the  wounds  made  by  ibe  terminating  nail  of  the  upper 
inamlibic  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  ofi'spring.* 

Ihe  neighlxmrhoL.d  of  rivers,  lake-sand  the  sea-coasts 
are  the  haunts  ol  the  PelicmiN  and  they  aro  rarely  seen 
farther  than  twenty  leagues  from  the, land.  They  appear  to 
bo,  to  a certain  exieiil,  gregarious.  Le  Vaillant,  upon  visit- 
ing Dassen  Eyland,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a Danish  cap- 
tain, at  the  entrance  of  Saldanba  Bay,  beheld,  as  bo  says, 
after  wading  through  the  surf  and  clambering  up  the  rocks, 
such  a spectacle  as  never  )>crhups  appeared  to  the  eve  of 
mortal.  'All  ofa  sudden  there  arotiefrom  the  whole  surface 
of  (he  island  an  iinpenetrablu  cluiid,  wiiicli  furiued,  at  the 
disiaiici*  of  forty  feel  ubuve  oiir  heads,  mi  immense  canopy 

• "**  *1- of ‘t  r In.iaufi-  fr«JnW  Inr  Mr.O  Hcnu«U  of  Uir  Olina 
liviii;;  «{  Hilt  }i  w.miirtt-f  iiM'ir  ilie  liri-aili  tul  uw  »<leli  4C* 

!■».  nU.-rM>t  HHKin;;  tlio-*-  lu-i-t  iu  ihr  Zt<ului;i>'al  linnWait  auiI  t-t»r«Uri« 
•u*t  Hif  kn>:liuccr(•clJ^I'tl  ivaa  prulMtily  uuhmI  Inr  ivoti  irtilalioii. 
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or  rather  a sky,  compasud  of  binU  of  every  species,  and  of  I 
all  colours: — curmoranis  sva-^ulls,  hca-swalluws,  pelicans,  | 
ami,  1 belteve,  the  whole  « lilted  Iribo  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
were  hero  assembled.  All  their  voicei*  mixed  together  and 
modified  according  to  their  dilfereiil  kinds,  formed  such  a 
horrid  music  that  1 was  every  moment  obliged  to  cover  my 
iiead  lo  give  a little  relief  to  my  ears.  The  alarm  which  we 
spread  was  so  much  the  more  general  among  these  innu> 
merablo  legions  of  birds,  os  wo  principally  disturbed  the 
females  which  were  then  sitting.  They  had  nests,  eggs, 
and  young  to  defend.  They  were  like  furious  harpies  let 
looao*  against  us.  nud  their  cries  rendered  us  almo>t  deaf. 
They  often  flew  so  near  us  that  they  Happed  their  wings  in 
our  faces ; and  though  wo  fired  our  pieces  repeatedly,  we 
were  not  ablo  lo  frighten  them ; it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  disperse  this  cloud.  We  could  not  move  one  step  without 
crushing  ciiher  their  oggs  or  their  young  ones;  the  earth 
was  entirely  strewed  with  them.'  The  same  traveller 
found  on  the  Kloin*Hrak  river,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ebb 
tide,  tliousamU  of  pelicans  and  Uamtngoes,  llic  deep  rose* 
colour  of  ilio  one  strongly  coulrasimg  with  the  white  of  the 
other. 

(iengraphicul  Distrihuliitn.  — The  s)>ecies  are  widely 
spread  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America),  though  not 
numerous:  two  are  Europeans,  Pelecanut  Onoerotalut, 
and  Pelecanut  critpus.  Wc  select  tho  former  as  an  e.x- 
ample. 

bt'srri/ifion.  (OH.) — The  plumage  generally  of  a fine 
white  liiucil  with  liglil  rose  or  ^almon  colour,  which  is 
brightest  in  iho  breeiliiig  season,  except  the  primaries  and 
spuiious  wing,  which  are  black,  and  lire  depending  occipital 
crest  and  a few  pendulous  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  uie  light  yellow ; naked  spare  round  the  eyes 
ami  at  ibe  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a 
lie^h  colour:  the  upper  mandible  bluish,  with  a criin* 
sun  line  running  along  the  top,  reddish  at  the  base,  yellowish 
at  the  lip,  and  the  terminal  nad  red;  guttural  pouch  ycl* 
low  ; . indes  bright  reddish  brown  or  haxcl ; feet  livid;  tad 
hburt.  Length  from  five  to  six  feet;  expanse  of  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Sexes  similar. 

I’ounjr  qA  y^ur,  and  thote  of  a year  oW.— Whitish 
ash  throughout ; uelly  whitish  ; wings  and  back  very  deep 
aah  : all  the  feathers  bordorerl  with  brighter  ash;  quills 
hl&cktsh  ash;  bdl  ami  naked  parts  livid;  iris  brown.  The 
first  while  feathers  appear  on  tho  neck  and  belly.  (Tcmm.) 
Mr.  Gonld  (Jtirds  of  liuroftr)  says  that  the  bird  is  remark* 
able  for  longevity,  and  for  the  long  period  requisite  fur  tho 
cumpletion  of  us  plumage.  The  first  year's  dress  ho  de* 
scribes  as  wholly  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  breast 
being  broad  and  rounded.  The  lanceolate  feathers  and  the 
ro*y  tints  are  only  acquired  as  the  bird  advances  in  a,4e,and 
Mr.  Gould  thinks,  jiuigmg  from  individuals  in  partial  con* 
luiement,  that  five  years  arc  required  befure  llie  bird  be* 
comes  fully  mature. 

I'uvl,  JltibiU,  Rejiroduction.  tfr.— I'isli  is  the  food  of  the 
Pelicuii.  which  it  captures  with  great  adruitneis,  generally 
in  shallow  inlets.  It  is  no  diver,  but  it  will  occasionally 
dash  from  a great  height  on  the  wing  upon  a fish  with  such 
velocity  that  it  becomes  subroer.;ed,  though  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  instantly  lo  the  surface  again.  Although  it 
)»erches  on  trees,  U seems  to  prefer  rocky  shores.  The  nest, 
generally  formed  of  coarie  reedy  grass,  with  a lining  of 
grass  of  n sofier  quality,  is  large  (about  a foot  and  a half  in 
•iiamulert,  nnd  madu  upon  ihu  ground.  Two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  pure  white  eggs,  but  mostly  two,  of 
nearly  the  same  sixo  at  both  cmis,  are  laid  in  lU 

Sonnerat  found  five  under  a female  of  this  gonus.  She 
would  not  rise  to  lot  him  naas,  but  kept  her  seat.  She  struck 
at  him  with  her  bill,  and  screame<l  when  he  attempted  to 
drive  her  from  her  eggs,  laibai  fasioncd  two  young  peli- 
cans to  a stake.  Tlie  mother  daily  brought  them  foon,  and 
remained  with  her  youug  onescunstanlly  until  the  evening, 
when  she  Hew  up  lo  roost  in  a tree  immt^iately  above  them. 
Thu  trio  became  very  familiar,  suffering  Lcibat  to  touch 
them  ; and  tlio  young  ones  gratefully  accepted  the  little  fish 
which  he  utTered  to  them,  and  which  they  first  put  into  their 
pouches.  These  Pelicans  were,  in  all  probability,  not  of  the 
bpe.'ies  under  runsidcrotion. 

Loealities. — ThuOiienlal  countries  of  Kiirope;  common 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia;  tolerably 
abundant  on  lliu  Danulre;  rare  and  arculenlal  on  the  sea- 
Ci>asi.  All  adult  specimen,  sent  to  M-  Temminck,  who 
gives  the  above  habitats,  from  Egypt,  and  another  flora  tho 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  differed  in  nothing  from  thoso  of 
Europe,  except  in  thc.r  greater  dimensions  That  the 
species  exists  in  Asia  there  is  no  doubt.  Belon,  who  refers 
lo /.et'ihcus  (xi.  IH),  where  tho  bird  is  noted  as  unclean, 
says  that  it  it  frequent  on  tho  lakes  of  Egvpt  and  Judma. 
When  he  was  passing  the  plain  of  Roma,  wbich  is  only  half 
a day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  ho  saw  them  living  in 
pairs  like  swans  ab  >vu  his  head,  rather  low  ; and  adds  that 
they  are  seen  Hying  in  a largo  Hock  like  those  birds.  Has* 
selquist  saw  itul  Damielta  in  Egypt.  He  also  adds  that  it 
comes  to  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  airival  there  of  migrating  birds.  * In  flying,’  says 
Hasselquist,  * they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  the  coromun 
wild  geese  when  they  migialc.  In  the  summer  they  in- 
habit the  Black  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greece:  and  in  their 
migration  remain  for  a few  days  near  Smyrna  and  other 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Naiolia,  but  never  stray  far  from  the 
continent:  they  Hy  very  high.  Suine  of  them  remain  at 
Damielta,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  della  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. but  the  greater  part  go  to  Egypt.’  They  appear  in 
some  of  the  Egy  ptian  drawings.  (Ru>sollini.) 

Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Hiirger  saw  it  in  Japan,  and 
their  observation  is  confirmed  by  M.  Temminck.  Mr. 
Gould  slates  that  though  the  tropical  climates  of  Africa  and 
India  constitute  its  natural  habitat,  nevertheless  tho  eastern 
rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube  and  Volga,  the  exten- 
sive lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  places  where  it  dwells  in  abundance. 
The  same  author  says  that  it  is  a species  strictly  confined  to 
the  Old  World,  over  a great  part  of  which  it  is  distributed. 
The  Prince  of  Musignino,  in  Sprcr/iio  Compara/m),  quotes 
It  as  being  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  and  Rome. 
Dr.  Richardson  quotes  it,  or  rather  a variety  of  it.  killed  on 
the  Missinippi,  56"  N.  lat.  ‘ Pelicans,'  says  the  Doctor,  * are 
numerous  m Ihe  interior  of  the  fur  countries  up  to  tho 
sixtv-llrst  parallel : but  they  seldom  come  within  two  bun- 
dreu  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  depusit  their  eggs  usu- 
ally on  small  rocky  islands,  on  the  brink  of  cascades,  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  approached;  but  they  are  otherwise 
by  no  means  shy  birds.  They  fly  low  and  heavily,  usually 
in  flocks  from  six  to  fourteen,  sometimes  abreast,  at  other 
times  in  an  oblique  lino ; and  they  often  pass  close  over  a 
building  or  within  a few  yards  of  a parly  of  men  without  ex- 
hibiting anv  signs  of  fear.  They  haunt  eddies  underwatcr- 
rBlls.and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  other  fish. 
When  gorged  with  food,  they  doze  on  the  water,  nnd  may 
be  easily  captured,  as  tlicy  have  great  difhculty  in  taking 
wing  at  such  times,  particularly  if  their  pouches  be  loaded 
with  fish.  Though  they  can  porch  on  trees,  they  are  roost 
generally  seen  either  on  the  wmg  or  swimming.  Some  spo- 
cimens,  apparently  in  mature  plumage,  have  the  bill  quito 
smooth  a^ve;  but  individuals  nave  a lung  thin  bony  pro- 
cess, about  two  inches  high,  springing  from  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible.  Similar  processes  existed  in  the  speci- 
mens commented  upon  by  Pennant  and  Forster,  which  were 
brought  from  Hudson's  Bay:  but  no  such  appeaiancea 
have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  bills  of  the  W’buo 
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P&licans  of  the  0I<1  CoiilinenL’  Tlie  Prince  above  quoted, 
in  his  later  Gfographicul  and  Comparative  Liit,  erases 
Pel.  Onocrotalus  from  the  column  of  Aincncun  bird*, 
supiilying  Its  place  by  Pelecamis  T.'riuhyrhynchu9,  Luih. 
iPel.  erythrorhynchus,  Gm.,  Pel.  Amcricanus,  Auil.).  ami 
lhi<  probably  is  lire  s(>ecies  alludml  to  by  Or.  Uidiardsun : 
indeed  there  can  bo  little  or  nn  doubt  of  it. 

The  following  notes,  by  Profe*¥or  Owen,  throw  much 
light  on  the  organization  of  birds  of  this  group  as  applicable 
to  their  habits. 

Tile  Pelican  which  he  dissected— bached  Pelican  of 
Latham.  Pelecanut  ru/enctm,  Gmel.,  a female — measured 
three  feet  seven  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak  to 
the  vent,  and  ten  inches  and  a half  from  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  mandible  to  the  nosliilt.  ‘These,  ‘says  the  Pro- 
fessor, * are  almost  concealed  slits  in  the  lateral  grooves  of 
the  upper  mandible,  just  anterior  to  the  skin  of  the  head. 
They  will  barely  admit  the  Hat  end  of  a probe;  and  lead 
almost  vcrlically  to  the  internal  apertures  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  The  air^jcll*  in  the  P-diean.  as  in  the  nearly  allied 
bird  the  Gannet,  Sida  Ilassana,  Teinm.,  are  remarkably 
extended  and  diffused  over  the  body:  the  whole  cellular 
tissue,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  end  of  the 
Heshv  part  of  the  legs,  can  be  blown  up  from  the  trachea, 

‘ The  extent  to  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Pelican  is  per- 
■nieated  by  air  has  been  particularly  nole<]  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  hts  i 
celebrated  paper  *On  the  .Air-cells  of  Birds’  in  which  he  throws 
out  a iuggesiion  that  it  may  assist  tho  birds  of  this  species 
in  carrying  heavy  loads  in  their  large /unres.  This  sup- 
imsed  relation  A>f  extended  air-cells  to  a largely  develops 
beak  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of  the  Hnmbill,  in  which 
every  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  permeated  by  air,  but  is  appa- 
rently contradii-ied  by  the  Gannet : 1 say  apparently,  because 
although  the  rami  of  llio  Inner  jaw  do  not,  in  this  sper'ie*, 
afford  suspension  to  a enpariuu*  reservoir,  as  in  the  Peli- 
can, yet  the  bird  may  occasionally  have  to  bear  away  a con- 
siderable load,  as,  for  instance,  in  a largo  fish  seized  by  its 
mandibles,  and  a previous  accumulation  in  its  dilatable 
cetophagut. 

' Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  Iw-  remembered,  was  doubtful,  on 
the  Hrst  publication  of  his  paper,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
tho  mandibles  derived  their  ga.<4Cous  contents:  not  that  he 
wa.-!  ignorant  of  the  air-liolcs  in  tho  bunes,  as  bo  is  caruful 
to  tell  us  in  the  reprint  of  tho  Memoir,  in  the  “Animal 
(Ktvmomy,*’  where  he  stales  that  tlio  lower  jaw  of  the  “ Pe~ 
In'on  is  furnished  with  air,  which  is  supplied  by  means  of 
the  Euslacbian  tube.” 

‘ To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  description,  I sawed 
across  tho  left  ramu9  of  the  lower  jaw  ; but  on  blowing  into 
tlie  end  of  the  part  allached  to  the  head.  I found  that  the 
air  did  not  escape, as  1 had  expected,  by  the  Eustachian 
tube  Uhc  oriflee  of  which  is  a slit,  situate<l  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  one  inch  behind  the  posterior  or  internul  naret), 
but  fllleil.  first  the  air  cells  under  the  throat,  and  then, 
pas-ling  down  the  neck,  rained  the  largo  air  cell  above  the 
furculum.  On  dibsection,  1 found  tliat  the  air  passed  into 
the  lower  mandible  immediately  from  an  air-ccll  surround- 
ing tho  articulation  between  the  jaw  and  os  quadraluin, 
whicli  received  its  air  from  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  cells 
passing  along  the  neck  and  throat,  &c.  The  authority  of 
Mr.  Hunter  ought  not  lo  be  set  a>iile  by  the  result  of  a 
single  experiment ; and  the  possibility  of  accidental  rup- 
ture may  be  urged  against  the  above  observation  ; but  it  is 
at  all  events  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  should  bo  rc- 
|>catcd  when  oppurlunily  occur*,  with  the  addition  of  blow- 
ing into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  1 omitted  to  do. 

* There  is  liulc  to  be  added  to  the  accounts  already  given 
in  the  works  uf  Cuvier,  and  of  Professor  Tiederoann  and  i 
CaruH,  of  the  digestivo  (wgrinsuf  Uio  Pelican.  The  weak  or 
tliin  coated  stimach,  smull  cceca,  and  short  inlesiines  be- 
speak its  animal  diut;  and  the  uniformly  capacious  erso- 
pHiiUus,  as  well  as  tho  supeiadded  faucial  bag.  may  be  re- 
garded as  pointing  lo  tho  piscivorous  habits  of  this  singular 
&|«cics.  It  is  more  diHieuIt  to  a.ssign  the  useof  the  globular 
cavity  inter^Kned  between  the  gizzard  and  the  duodenum, 
which  the  Pelican  has  in  common  with  some  uf  tho  pisci- 
vorous Grtdlcr,  viz.  those  of  the  genus  Arden.  In  them  the 

f>>luric  cavity  U very  small,  but  in  the  Pelican  it  is  fully  as 
arge  in  pruportion  as  in  the  Oooji/t/cz,  which  alone  possess 
it  among  Reptiles.  In  the  Pelican  here  described  the 
]*)lorie  cavity  measured  one  inoh  and  a half  iu  diameter, 
eomniunicateil  by  a small  transverse  aperture  with  the  giz- 
zard, aud  by  an  opposite  one,  of  amallor  size  and  obliquely 


placed,  with  ihu  duodenum.  Its  lining  membrane  isvilloua 
and  vascular,  and  was  in  this  instance  tinged  with  bile, 
which  must  have  eniereil  by  rei'urgilatioii,  as  none  of  the 
biliary  duels  enter  here. 

‘ The  oesophagus  is  continued  into  the  prc>veniricuhts 
without  any  marked  constncliun,  and  the  lat:ur  p.asses  in- 
sciioibly  into  tbe  part  analogous  to  the  gizzard,  which  is 
cumpatatively  of  small  size.  The  gastric  ulainU  ure  simple 
elongated  follicluH,  do.scly  compacte«l  together,  and  ex- 
tended over  nearly  the  whole  proventricidus. 

‘The  after  making  the  usual  fold,  ascends  on 

the  right  of  tlic  atomacb  ; the  inle»tine  is  then  disposed  in 
thieu  or  four  coils  U|H>n  a central  mesentery,  and  then  is 
strung  on  tho  edge  of  the  mesentery  in  long  and  deep  folds, 
from  the  lost  of  which  the  ileum  passes  upwards  behind  the 
stumach,  and  then  descends  to  join  the  rectum.  At  the 
point  of  Junction  were  placed  the  cc9C<i,  each  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  T\\c  rectum  is  very  short,  and  opens  ubli(|uely 
into  a large  urinary  receptacle,  us  large,  propurtionalely.  os 
in  tho  Ostrich,  Before  commencing  Uie  dissection,  a quan- 
tity of  very  Iluid  urine,  uf  a whitish  colour,  and  containing 
whitish  Hake*,  escaped  on  pressure  being  made  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cloaca. 

‘Tlie  liver  is  bilobed,  the  right  lobe  much  larger  than 
the  left,  in  which  the  edges  were  rounded  off.  There  is  a 
gall-bladder,  which  contained  bile  of  a vellow*  colour,  nut 
green  as  in  biidsgcnuruUy*  Tiie  cystic,  biliary,  and  hepatic 
ducts  terminated  in  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  close  to  which 
opened  the  duct  of  the  pancreas.  The  laUfer  gland  wos  of 
a less  elongated  form  than  usual,  being  of  a roumlud  figure, 
and  not  descending  fur  into  the  fold  of  the  (Uifnienum.  The 
spleen  was  placed  behind  the  stomach,  in  length  one  inch, 
in  breadth  half  an  inch. 

* The  kidneys  were  of  largo  site,  being  four  inches  long, 
two  deep,  and  one  and  a half  wide,  which  is  very  unusual 
in  bird* ; the  right  kidney  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
left.  Many  of  tKo  small  superficial  branches  of  the  ramified 
ureter  which  characlerisoa  the  kidneys  uf  the  oviparous 
animals,  were  beautifully  conspicuuu.s  from  their  whtio 
opake  contents.  Tho  supra-rcnal  glands  were  uf  a light 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a rough  or  gianular  pulpy  texture ; tho 
right  adhered  closely  to  tho  vena  cava,  the  IcA  as  closely  lo 
tho  ovary,  which  seemed  to  be  developed  purily  from  the 
gland  and  partly  from  the  coats  of  the  left  lemorHl  vein. 
The  largest  ora  were  nearly  of  the  size  of  poppetcorr.s,  and 

' about  twenty  in  number:  there  vvere  innumerable  smaller 
I ones.  Tlie  oviduct  was  narrow  at  its  commencement,  but 
gradually  attained  a diameter  of  about  four  lines;  it  passed 
along  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  left  kidney,  adhering  lucrclo 
by  its  peritoneal  ligament. 

* As  the  Pelican  belongs  to  the  group  of  Satatores,  the 
Totipalmes  iil  Cuvier,  winch  contains  B{>ecies  oppioximaling 
most  closely  to  the  Raptorial  Hirds.aa^  which  are  almost 
the  only  birds  of  this  order,  as  Cuvier  oli>erves  (.Regne  An., 
nouY.  j.,  p.  561),  that  perch.  I did  not  fail  to  try  the 
common  experiment  suggc'^tcd  by  Borcdli's  observ:iiions  on 
tlie  effect  w hich  bending  tbe  lug  and  ancle  joints  might 
have  upon  the  toes:  the  latter  however  oxliibiled  no  cor- 
responding inlleclion.  In  perfect  agreement  with  (bis  is 
the  observation  that  tin:  Pelicans  do  nut  pereh  when  they 
gu  to  rest,  (Z'jol  Pnic.,  1835.) 

The  dissection  of  a male  of  the  same  specie*,  by  Mr. 
Marten,  is  given  in  tho  same  vuluino. 

PbalaiTocorax.  (Brias.) 

Generic  Character. — Rill  mo<loraio  or  long,  straight, 
corapreweil : upj»cr  mandible  very  much  curved  towards 
the  point,  and  houked ; lower  niaudibtu  cuiiipressed ; baso 
inserted  in  a small  rocmbra:te.  which  extends  under  the 
throat.  Sides  of  the  face  and  throat  iiaketl.  Aostrils 
ba-sal,  linear,  hidden.  Feet  strong,  short:  three  toes  be- 
fore, the  hind-loo  articulated  intcru>r>v.  ail  united  by  a mem- 
brane ; nail  of  the  middle  toe  serrated,  ll  inga  moderate,  the 
first  quill  longer  than  the  second,  which  i<<  foiige*t. 

Tills  is  the  genus  Ilalieus  of  llliger,  Carbo  ol  .Meyer,  and 
Ift/drocorax  of  VicUlol. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  who  observes  {Zod.  Juurn.,  vul.  iv.)  that 
roost  of  those  authors  who  have  wrUlcti  on  the  comparative 
onatoniy  of  turds  agree  in  describing  an  additiuiml  bono  us 
peculiar  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  Curmoraiil,  or 
Coi'P'traul,  as  he  writes  it  {Peltcanus  Carbot,  adds  that  the 
luuscUs  attached  lo  this  bono,  and  the  services  they  are  des- 
tined to  render  tbo  animal,  have  been  either  overlooked  or 
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misconceived.  He  describes  the  additional  bone  as  about 
one  inch  in  length,  triangular  in  shape,  somewhat  grooved 
on  its  surfaces,  and,  from  its  articulation  with  the  occiput, 
ta|)ering  gradually  to  a point.  The  tnixlu  by  which  this 
bone  is  ariiculatud  to  thu  uccipiil  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  to  bo  siinilar  to  that  observed  in  the  ribs  of  ser- 
pents, in  which  the  condyle  is  situated  upon  each  vertebra, 
and  the  cavity  is  at  the  end  of  the  rib:  so  in  theCormuiHut, 
thu  condyle  is  upon  the  occipital  bone,  the  cavity  at  the  tri- 
angular end  of  the  xiphoid  bone;  the  joint  is  therefore 
hcinitpherical.  adniiltiiig  great  exlcuit  of  tiiolion.  Mr.  \ ar- 
rell  then  notices  the  great  length  of  the  os  oundralum  (c) 
from  above  downwards,  in  this  and  other  birds  which  feed 
on  flslics-  The  articulation  of  this  bone,  he  observes,  boih 
with  the  emtuum  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  lower  mandible, 
admjls  great  latitude  of  motion.  It  moves  with  facility 
backwards,  forwards,  outwards,  and  inwards,  by  the  action 
of  the  numerous  muscles  attached  to  it,  thus  iiieroasing  the* 
cajiacilv  of  the  pharynx  for  the  more  easy  pasMigc  of  any 
unusually  large  fish.*  The  rami  of  the  lower  mandibles  are 
rompaiatively  slen<ler,  weak,  and  elastic,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  addilionul  pair  of  muscles  diwribe<l  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  muscles  which  are  not,  he  states  imssessetl  by  any 
of  the  species  of  (JolynibuH,  Alca,  Vrm,  and  Lurus,  all  of 
which  have  tbe  rami  of  thu  lower  mandiblea  much  deeper 
and  thicker  in  proportion. 

The  xiphoid  or  bWoril-shapc<l  bone  is  described  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  as  having  three  surfaces,  each  slightly  concave, 
foimmg  together  an  iao^eeles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is 
downwards.  * From  thu  upper  edge  of  this  bone,’  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  * to  its  lateml  angle,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
from  the  extreme  point  to  the  occiput,  there  arises  on  each 
Bide  a triangular*shn|>cd  lung  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  directed  forwards,  downward.s  and  outwards,  to  be  in- 
SCI  t<;tl  by  a strong  tendon  upon  the  upper  crlgo  of  the  lower 
inandiblc,  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  mu-clcs  of  the  upner  ymrt  of 
the  neck,  giving  motion  to  the  head,  aie  inserted  upon  the 
occipital  bone  and  its  elevated  crest,  over  which  lhe>e  addi- 
tional muscles  slide  with  every  movciucnl  of  the  head,  the 
particular  articulation  of  the  xiphoid  bone  only  permitting 
It  to  liecome  a fixed  point  of  sup{H>rt  to  its  own  particular 
muscles,  when  both  act  simultaneously  as  additional  eleva- 
tors ofthc  lower  mandible,  thus  assisting  in  prehension, and 
materially  increoMiig  the  power  of  the  bird  in  securing  a 
slippery  prey.  1 may  here  also  observe  that  the  various 
other  species  of  fiAh-feeding  birds  before  referred  to  as 
having  their  lower  mandibles  so  much  stouter  and  stronger 
than  the  corvorant,  have  at>«o  much  deeper and  mure 
elevated  ridges  for  the  origin  and  aitachiueiit  of  their  tem- 
poral lnu^c1es,  and  aic  in  this  way  better  able  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  natural  food,  without  the  additional 
muaclos  of  the  corvorant.  I'rum  iliese  comparative  remarks, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  corvorant  do<-s  nut  possess  the 
same  strength  of  bone  in  the  mandibles  with  the  other  oce- 
anic fish-feeders,  though  not  less  inclined  than  they  are  to 
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pursue  and  take  fish  of  large  size.  The  dilatation  of  wBloh 
the  lower  mandible  is  capable  from  its  elasticity,  the  length 
and  freedom  of  motion  of  the  ossa  quadrata,  the  gieat  size 
of  the  a'suphagus,  which,  when  distended,  measures  ten 
inches  in  circumference,  all  afford  facilities  fi>r  the  swallow- 
ing of  (ircy,  which,  but  fur  his  additional  muscles,  he  would 
probably  bo  iinablo  to  hold.  This  peculiarity  of  structure 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  m other  spories  of  the  genus  /V- 
hcantu,  but  it  is  only  in  our  common  Corvorant  that  1 have 
bad  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact.’ 

llie  xiphoid  bone  exists  in  the  oihcr  Ruropcan  species  of 
Phalacrocorox,  and  probably  in  the  whole  uf.ihat  genus; 
but  it  is  absent  in  the  true  Pelicans,  and,  we  believe,  in  the 
Frigate  Dini  and  Ptotue.  The  recordoil  s|>eeie8  arc  not  nu- 
merous; five  are  noted  as  European,  (Gould;  Prince  of 
Musignano.)  We  select  two  of  these  as  examples, 

PhidacnKorax  Carbo.  {.Old.) — Under  the  throat  a large 
white  or  whitish  collar,  the  upper  extremities  of  which  reach 
to  just  boluw  the  eyes.  Summit  of  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
all  the  lower  parts  and  the  rump,  lustrous  greenish-black; 
on  the  neck  small  whitish  traits,  which  are  nearly  iuiper- 
ceplibic ; feathers  of  Uie  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings 
ashy-brown,  or  bronzed  in  the  middle,  bordered  by  a large 
band  of  glossy  greenish-black:  quills  and  tail  feathers 
black;  bill  blackish  a-h ; naked  region  of  the  eies  greenish- 
yellow  ; small  guttural  pouch  yellowish  ; iris  green  : feel 
black.  lx*nglh  27  to  2H  inches  {Both  aexe* — fFinter 
Temm.X 

M.Teroroinrk  remarks  that  individuals  in  this  slate  of 
plumage  have  been  must  frequently  descril^d  as  females  of 
the  s|iecies. 

^j/ring  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — On  the  occiput  and  a part 
of  the  nape  are  lung  feathers,  which  form  a crest  of  ueep 
lustrous  green;  the  large  collar  on  the  throat  is  pure  white  * 
on  the  summit  of  the  head,  on  a great  part  of  the  neck,  ana 
on  the  thighs,  appear  very  lung,  loose,  and  silky  feathers  uf 
a pure  white.  These  plumes  are  mure  or  less  long,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  indiiidual.  Rest  uf  the  plumage  as  in 
winter.  (Temm.) 

M.  Tenimiiick  observes  thal  the  lcK>se  or  decomposed 
plumes,  as  well  as  the  long  occipital  feathers,  appear  in  the 
spring  in  the  interstices  of  the  other  feathers  of  the  body, 
which  the  second  moult  does  not  ciTcoU  both  sexes  are  or- 
namented with  the  loose  plumes,  and  these  accessory  fea- 
thers fall  the  first,  even  before  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
moult,  so  that  these  Cormorants  are  ncier  found  in  this 
Inery  except  at  thu  season  of  love  and  during  that  of  incu- 
bation. M.Teinminck  observes  that  Cuvier  duos  not  appear 
to  have  pahl  attention  to  this  note,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
indicated  the  crest  and  the  while  on  the  neck  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  males. 

Young  q/"  the  JVar.— Summit  of  the  hea4.  nape,  and 
back,  dwp  brown,  with  slight  green  rellecliuns;  the  large 
collar  whitish-grey ; front  ^of  the  neck  and  all  the  lower 

{larls  grey-brown,  varied  with  whitish,  particularly  on  the 
in-ast  and  the  middle  of  the  belly,  where  those  spots  are 
I numerous ; feathers  uf  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  grey-ash  in  the  nmldle.  bordered 
by  a band  of  deep  brown ; bill  bright  brown;  ins  brown. 
It  is  not  till  the  ago  of  one  year  that  the  young  assume  the 
pel  feet  winter  livery. 

M.Temminck,  in  the  4ih  part  of  his  Manuel  (1640). 
notices  a variety  which  haunts  maritime  CDa.sts.  ob«erved 
by  MM.  Hardy  and  Cantralnc.  Tho  bill  is  larger,  being 
from  12  to  13  lines  in  thickness,  and  tho  total  length  of 
the  bird  reaches  35  inches  : the  young  have  more  white  on 
the  lower  parts.  The  first  of  these  iiaturalUts  observed 
these  birds  on  the  coasts  of  Franco,  and  the  oilier  on  those 
of  tbe  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tins  slight  dif- 
ference of  stature  may  be  attiibulcd,  as  M.  Hardy  remarks 
(and  M.Temminck  concurs  with  him),  to  the  abundance 
and  quality  uf  their  food,  sca-fish  containing  more  substan- 
tial nourishraculthaii  rivcr-fish.of  winch  the  species  usually 
makes  prey. 

The  (Jormoranis  on  the  south  coasts  of  England  are  very 
large.  Pennant  relates  that  he  weighed  a bird  of  this 
species  that  exceeded  seven  pounds;  tbe  length  was  three 
feet  four  inches ; the  extent  four  feet  two. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Kopal  (Corax) 
of  Aristotle  {Hitt.  Anim.,  viii.  3),  whose  description  uf  the 
bird  and  of  its  habits  agrees  well  with  that  now  before  m. 
It  is  iho  Corrn  Marino,  Corvo  Aquatico.Muritngone,  M :• 
rangone,  and  Mergone  of  the  Italians;  Cormorant  (Uelon) 
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snd  Cormoran  of  the  Frenrli ; and  SM-Rtihg  of  the 

Germans;  Skarv  and  Strand  Jtarn  of  the  Norwegians; 
jlalrknuie  of  tlie  Danes:  Skar/urnt  the  Icelanders;  Miit- 
^ran  and  Mor/ran  of  the  anlient  Bniish;  Com^ra/j/ and 
Ctirmorant  of  the  modem  British.  It  is  the  C»rnis  diiu/i- 
Ucut  of  GetsintT,  Ray.  and  others;  Pelecanus  CarfHt  of  Ln- 
meus;  Pfuihrrocorojr  Carbii  of  Cuvier  and  others;  and 
Carbn  Cormoranus  of  Meyer  and  others. 

It  has  been  a question  how  the  English  name  of  the  bird 
should  be  S|>elled.bi>me  preferring  (he  form  Corrorant,  which  ; 
IS  the  form  used  by  Montagu,  Latham,  Pennant,  and  Dr.  | 
Caius,  tho  Iaa(  of  whom  derives  the  word  from  Coivu*  ; 
rorans.  Cormorant  is  considered  a corruption  by  those  | 
who  elect  this  derivation.  Milton,  Ray,  and  WiUughby  < 
wrote  Cormorant,  which  is  the  form  now  generally  used  by 
British  ornithologists. 

Ofo^aphtcai  hittril/tifton  very  extensive.  The  species 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Now  as  well  as  the  Old  Continent. 
In'  the  latter  it  is  widely  diffused.  It  is  spread  over  a con- 
siderable portion  of  Europe,  eapecially  the  north.  Tvm-  . 
minck  notices  it  as  very  abundant  in  Holland  in  all  seasons,  ' 
as  common  in  England  and  Franco,  but  rare  in  Germany  i 
and  the  south.  Ii  appears  in  the  * Geogrophieal  List*  of 
the  Prince  of  Musignano  as  an  inhabitant  of  Eurui>c  gene*  i 
rally  and  of  Amunra.  In  the  ‘Specclno  Comparativo'  it 
is  noted  as  nut  very  rare  in  winter  at  Rome,  but  rare  in 
winter  at  Phdadelphia.  In  the  lately  published  part  (4th) 
of  his  'Munue!,'  M.  Tcmminck  notes  it  as  common  in 
Sardinia,  addmg,  that  though  the  Japanese  species  differs 
but  very  little  from  that  of  our  climates,  it  is  nevertheless 
distinct:  but  he  states  that  he  bos  received  a specimen 
from  India  resembling  our  species  in  every  re>)iect ; it  is,  he 
says,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Ganges,  but  is  not  seen 
to  the  islands  of  Sunda. 

Habits,  Food,  Reprnductvm,  The  Cormorant  swims 
very  low  in  the  water;  even  in  the  sea  the  body  is  deeuly 
immersed,  Hllle  more  than  the  neck  and  head  being  visible 
above  the  surface.  It  is  a most  expert  diver,  pursuing  the 
fish  which  form  its  fooil  with  great  activity  under  water. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  eels.  It  flies  with  the  neck 
outstretched,  and  may  be  often  seen  drying  its  drenched 
plumage  on  the  shore  or  on  insulated  rocks.  It  perches  on  , 
(ices,  where  it  is  occasionally  known  to  build  its  nest,  but  it 
mostly  selects  rocky  shores  and  islands,  selecting,  according 
to  Seiby,  the  summits,  and  not  (like  the  Gretn  Cormorant) 
the  clefts  or  ledges.  The  author  last  quoted  slates  that , 
upon  the  Fern  Islands  its  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  a 
mass  of  sea-weed,  frequently  heapetl  up  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  which  are  deposited  from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a pale 
bluish-white,  witharough  surface.  *Tho  young,*continues 
Mr.  Selby, ' when  first  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  very 
Ugly,  tho  skin  being  of  a purplish-black;  this  in  six  or 
seven  days  becomes  clothed  with  a thick  black  down,  but 
the  feathered  plumage  is  not  perfected  in  less  than  five  or 
six  weeks.  ...  1 have  repeatedly  found  that,  upon  being 
thrown  into  the  sea,  even  when  scarcely  half  fledged,  they 
immediately  plunge  beneath  the  surface,  and  endeavour  to 
esicape  by  diving.  This  they  will  do  to  a great  distance, 
using  their  imperfect  wings,  and  pursuing  their  submarine 
flight  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  with  as  much  eflTect 
as  their  parents.' 

The  old  French  quatrain  in  tho  'Portraits  d'Oyseaux* 
gives  no  bad  account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird : — 

' L>-  CormATwit  Urn  raenu. 

Haiiunt  tp«  eHiii  (ant  douce*  qiM  aalMi, 

0*01  lu;  parqui  riviere*  *oot  pillMi, 

£tdr»  n»Uns*  I'annur)  ktcou.* 

Its  Voracity  is  indeed  great,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will 
dispose  of  a large  flsli,  a plaice  for  instance,  aided  in  a great 
measure  by  the  powess  of  comprcssiuii  and  dilatation  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  apparatus  noticed  above,  is  surprising. 
The  spec.es  is  easily  domesticated.  Montagu,  who  kept 
one,  gives  a favourable  account  of  its  disposition,  and  inde^ 
their  dociliiv  is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  them  formerly  in 
fishing.  Wiltughby,  quoting  Faber,  says:  'They  are  wont 
in  England  to  train  up  Cormorants  to  Ashing.  \Vhen  they 
carry  them  out  of  the  room  where  they  are  kept  to  the  fish- 
pooU.  they  hootlwink  them,  that  they  bo  not  frightened  by  ; 
the  way.  When  they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off 
their  hoods,  and  having  tied  a leather  thong  round  (ho lower 
part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not  swallow  down  the  fish 
they  catch,  they  throw  them  into  the  river.  They  presently 
dive  under  water,  and  there  for  a long  time,  with  woudeiluL 


swiftness,  pursue  the  fish,  and  when  they  have  caught 
them,  they  arise  prej^enlly  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  press- 
ing the  fish  lightly  with  (heir  hills,  they  i-wallow  them,  till 
each  bird  hath  after  this  manner  devoured  five  or  six 
fishes.  Then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which 
they  readily  lly,  and  little  by  little,  one  after  another,  vomit 
lip  all  (heir  fish  a little  bruised  with  the  nip  they  gave  them 
with  their  hills.  When  they  have  dune  fi-hing,  setting  the 
birds  on  some  high  place,  they  luune  the  string  from  their 
nocks,  leaving  the  pBs.<age  to  the  stomach  free  and  open, 
and  fur  their  reward  they  throw  them  port  of  (lie  prev  they 
iiave  caught,  (u  each  perchance  one  or  two  fishes  whic^  they 
by  the  way,  as  they  are  fulling  in  the  air.  will  catch  most  dex- 
terously in  their  mouths.  This  kind  of  fishing  with  cormorants 
is  itseL'ius,  also  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Chiua,  as  Nierember- 
gius  out  of  Mendoza  relates.'  Pennant  cites  Whiielock, 
who  says  that  he  had  a cast  of  them  manned  like  hawks,  and 
which  would  come  to  hand.  ' He  took  much  pleasure  in 
them,  and  relates  that  the  best  he  had  was  one  presented 
him  by  Mr.  Wood,  master  of  the  corvoranu  to  Charles  L’ 
It  is  well  known,  adds  Pennant,  that  the  Chinese  make 
great  use  of  a congenerous  sort  in  fishing,  and  that  liol  fur 
amusement  hut  profit. 

Sir  George  Staunton  (Embatsu  to  China)  slates  that  the 
embassy,  in  its  journey  to  Han  enoo-foo, ' had  not  proceeded 
far  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  canal,  whe'n  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  place  where  the  Lru-tzr,  or  famed 
fishing-bird  of  China  iPfiaJarrocomx  Sinensis)  is  bred, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  ond  practice  of  suppliing  his 
owner  with  fish  in  great  abundance.  It  if  a species  of  the 
pelican,  resembling  the  common  corvorant,  but  which,  on 
a Bpeciiiien  being  subinitted  to  Dv.  Shaw,  he  has  distin- 
guUhetl  in  the  following  terms:—'  Brown  pelican  or  corvo- 
rant with  white  throat,  the  body  n hitish  beneath  and  spot- 
ted with  brown:  the  tail  roundeil ; the  irides  blue;  the 
bill  yellow.'  The  bird,  an  undoubted  cormorant,  is  figured 
in  the  Atlas,  pi.  37,  and  a vignette  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
shows  two  Chinese  fishermen  carrying  their  light  boat, 
around  the  gunnel  of  which  their  cormorants  arc  perched, 
by  a pole,  resting  on  their  shuuhlcrs.  between  them.  Sir 
George  further  says:  ‘On  a large  lake  close  to  this  |>art  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  arc  Uiousands  of  small 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  fiir  this  si>ccics  of  fishery. 
On  each  boat  or  ral^  are  ten  or  a dozen  birds,  which,  at  a 
signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water ; and  it  is 
astonishing  to  sec  the  enormous  size  of  fish  with  which  they 
return  grasped  between  ibeir  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so 
well  iramed  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  rordabout 
their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  any  portion 
of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was  pleased  to  return 
to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  Tlie  boat  used  by  these 
fishermen  is  of  a remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often  car- 
ried to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men 
who  are  there  to  be  supported  by  iU' 


PlMUeniconx  Carbo.  Adnlt  male,  In  tfrioc  plwns|«>.  (OoaVl.) 


Belon  gives  an  amusing  account,  m his  quaint  French,  of 
the  chace  of  this  bird  during  ca!ra-‘,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  the  hunt  being  carried  on  in  very  light 
boats,  'deux  ou  (rots  dotizaines  ue  romiKignie,’  each  of 
I which,  says  he.  being  towed  by  five  oc  six  men.  ^ts  aluu^ 
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the  sea  like  the  hoU  frum  an  'arbalaste,'  till  the  poor  cor* 
nuii  ant,  wlio  is  shot  at  with  bows  as  soon  as  he  puts  his  head 
above  water,  and  rannot  lake  llicht,  after  diving  to  sufTo- 
cation,  is  taken  quite  tired  out  by  his  puisucrs. 

PhalacnxvraT  CrisCntus  {OUU  »«  fVmter  rfreM).— The 
whole  pUmiatfC  of  the  t.io?t  beautiful  resplendent  and  lus- 
trous green : upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing 
and  tail  eoverls  of  a fine  broiue : each  feather  framed  as 
it  were  by  a narrow  bantl  of  beautiful  velvety  blank ; extre- 
mity of  the  wings  not  reaching  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  « hicb  is  short,  rounded,  and  of  a dead  black ; base  of 
Iho  bill  and  verv  small  guttural  pouch  fine  yellow;  bill 
brown  ; feel  blacfc  ; iris  gn-’cn.  Length  ‘2  feel  I or  2 inches. 

Old,  in  the  Svrinn  or  ynfdiat  humane. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  tiie  spring  there  risc-i  on  the  middle  of  the 
head,  bolwcen  the  eyes,  a fine  tuft  of  wide  and  outspread 
fcMihers,  about  an  inch  and  a half  high,  capable  of  erec- 
tion. and  which,  in  that  state,  present  a iouf  et,  or  large 
plume ; on  the  occiput  aUo  arc  ten  or  twelve  rather  long 
ami  subulate  feolhcrs.  There  arc  never  any  while  feathers 
on  the  neck  nor  un  the  thighs,  as  in  tho  Great  Cormorant 
(last  mcntionetl  species). 

The  )'ouHg  tif  the  Yeararo  distinguished  from  the  young 
of  all  the  other  species  by  their  long  and  slender  bill,  their 
iliurt  tail,  and  the  wide  lustrous  borders  which  surround  all 
tlie  ibuthers  of  the  manllc.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  brown  lightly  shot  with  greenish  ; that  of  the  lower  parts 
is  nsliy-brown  more  or  less  whitish. 

'J'lio  bill  of  this  species  is  very  slender,  two  inches  four 
lines  long,  and  longer  than  the  head.  Tall  very  short,  com- 
posed of  12  feathers.  (Tcnim.) 

Tills  is  tho  f'ormorim  Largup  of  Tomminek ; Cretted 
Cnrvoraut  of  Pennant;  Shag  or  Green  Cormorant  of 
Guuld. 

M.  Temrainrk.  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  A/anwr/,  states 
that  Carbo  Deemareetii,  Peyrodeau  (IVuUacrocorax  Dee- 
marestii,  Guuidh  one  of  the  five  European  species  noticed 
by  Gould  Uiirdx  nf  Europe)  and  tho  Prince  of  Musignano 
{Geogtaphiral  Lt$i),  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  M. 
Temminck  to  be  a distinct  species  from  the  Crietutxte  of  the 
northern  seas,  is  absolutely  identical  with  it.  This  last 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  careful  comparison  of  a number 
of  llic  vo-called  Phalaerocorax  Deemareitii  from  the  south, 
both  adults  and  in  intermediate  stages,  with  individuals 
from  Iceland,  the  Eeroo  Islands,  tho  Orcades,  and  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  M.  Temminck  remarks  that 
it  has  been  observed  tbai  the  Ph.  Detnuirettii  has  the  hill 
longer,  but  in  a great  number  of  Ijirguji$  from  Iceland  and 
the  Feroe  Islands  only  two  were  found  with  the  bill  of 
exact  length  and  slenderness. 

Habite,  Fo'mI.  Peptodwtion,  ^r.—The  habits  of  Ph.  m>- 
taiue  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Ph.  Carbo,  Tho  nest  is 
placed  in  clefts  and  on  ledge*  of  clifia.  Mr.  Selby  found 
that  it  was  cumpoiicd  of  a mass  of  aca-weed,  chiefly  Fueut 
veticulotuM.  and  that  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  were 
smaller  than  those  of  i^.Cor6o,  but  similar  to  them  in  out- 
ward app4.'ardiicc. 


riiatacroKini  CrUUlai : ••lull,  ta  tnnmtr  plunkRf.  (GooU.) 

M.  Cantraine,  who  killed  the  Ro-ralled  PA.  Demarettu 
at  Oligastra,  Contelia,  and  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  stales 
that  their  principal  foot!  consists  of  the  Sparut  Boope,  and 


that  they  always  keep  on  rocks  near  the  edge  of  the  waler 
in  parties  of  not  more  than  four;  Ph.  Carbo,  which  lives  in 
the  same  localities,  peiches  higher  on  the  rocks. 

Localities. — The  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe;  very 
common  in  Iceland,  the  Orkneys,  Foroo  Islands,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  in  llic  vicinity  nf  great  lakes.  M.  Boie  killed 
many  individuals  in  Ut  sV  (Temin.).  To  these  localities 
must  be  added  the  Mediterranean,  if  M.  Temminck  he 
right,  and  his  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hastily 
formed,  in  considering  Ph.  Desmarettii  and  Ih.  rristaius 
identical.  Indeed  Mr.  Gould  mentions  the  hlediterrancan 
as  a locality  of  the  latter.  M.  Temminck  romarks  that  the 
Japanese  species,  which  in  certain  points  re^-erobles  Ph. 
eristatus,  iliffcrs,  notwithstanding,  essentially  from  it,  csjie- 
daily  in  the  extremely  slender  form  of  the  bill,  the  colours 
: of  the  plumage,  and  tftc  totally  (lifierent  form  of  the  eix^st 
Plotus.  (Linn.  Klein.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  lunger  than  the  head,  quite 
straight,  firm  though  slender,  obliquely  dentilated  on  tlie 
edges,  which  arc  bent  inwards,  and  terminating  in  a very 
sharp  point.  Face  and  throat  naked.  AWrtVs  linear. 
Feet  short  and  robust.  JYings  short;  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quills  longest;  tail  very  long,  the  feathers  stiff  and 
elastic. 

This  is  the  genus  of  Drisson ; Plottus  of  Sco)K»H; 

and  I^inx  of  Mmhr. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — Species  of 
Plotus,  or  Darter,  as  it  has  been  called  by  English  and 
American  ornithologists,  are  found  in  the  Old  and  New 
Continents. 

These  extraordinary  birds  are  well  described  by  Buffon 
when  he  says,  * The  Anhinga  olTerB  us  a reptile  grafted  on 
tho  body  of  a bird.*  Tlioso  who  have  seen  the  long  neck, 
and  that  only,  issuing  from  the  water,  twisting  about  above 
the  herbage  and  among  the  foliage,  say  that  a casual  obser- 
ver might  well  take  it  for  a snake.  Vaillant  states  that  the 
neck  of  the  species  seen  by  him  in  .Africa  was  always  in 
oscillation  when  the  bird  wns  perched;  and  that  any  one 
who  saw  its  tortuous  movements  among  the  foliage,  the 
body  being  concealed,  would  take  it  fur  one  of  the  trcc- 
serpents.  The  form  indeed  was  considered  by  the  okler 
vojagers  as  a monster  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  snake 
and  the  duck;  and  Wilson  stales  that  in  some  aiuicnt 
charts  which  he  hod  seen,  the  creature  was  delineated  with 
all  the  extravagance  of  fiction.  In  flight  the  neck  is 
stretched  out,  mimovcablc,  in  a line  with  the  body. 

African  Darters,  or  Snakb-Birds. 

Plotus  Levaillantii.^Sitplial  /yumos’c.)— Bill  yellow; 
feel  yellow  ; all  the  upper  pari  of  the  head  and  back  of  ilie 
head  biick-red,  bordered  with  a riband  of  black  which 
de*cend.<t  to  the  shoulders ; forehead,  cheeks,  and  sides  nf 
tho  neck  pure  while  ; thioat  and  antciiur  part  of  the  neck 
palo  ochraceous  vellowr;  brea.si  and  Rll  the  under  ports  of 
the  body  deep  black  with  greenish  rellccliuns;  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  above  the  back  reddibh  and  ocellated  with 
white;  the  whole  of  the  mantle  and  the  small  coverts 
bruwn.  With  the  middle  of  each  feather  of  n bright  ru^iy 
colour;  tail-feathers  and  quills  bruwn,  some  of  the  latter 
terminaleii  with  rust-colour. 

This  is  Plotux  A^fricanus  ofSwainton. 

Habits. — Lc  Vaillant  in  his  usual  lively  style  relates 
how  ho  was  induced  to  visit  a rich  proprietor  in  the  feriile 
canton  of  tlieTvveiity  four  Uivers  to  the  nurth-east  of  Swarl« 
land  (South  Africa),  afier  he  had  determined  on  not  stop- 
ping, bv  the  templing  de<rription  of  two  extraordinary  buds 
which  habitually  haunted  the  vicinity  of  this  proprietor's 
habitation,  and  which,  from  the  description,  he  knew  must 
he  AnhingaH.  They  froquenlcd  a particular  tree,  and 
biitUed  him  more  than  once;  at  length  he  got  wiiliin  sltc-t, 
and  killed  them  both,  right  and  left,  ilis  Hottentots  railed 
them  Slange-Hals^l'ofigei  (bird  with  a serpent’s  neck‘. 
He  describes  them  o.s  diving  * enlre  deuxeaux*  for  Ash: 
when  they  caught  a small  one  it  w’a*  swalloweil  whole,  w hen 
they  captured  a large  one  it  was  carried  to  a rook  or  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  and  the  bird,  fixing  it  beneath  its  feet, 
picked  it  to  pieces  with  its  bill.  Though  tho  water  is  their 
favourite  element,  it  is  upon  trees  or  rockR,  he  lolls  us.  ilut 
it  establishes  its  nest  atm  brings  up  its  young,  taking  care 
to  place  it  so  that  they  may  be  easily  precipitated  into  the 
river,  as  soon  ns  they  arc  able  to  swim,  or  whenever  ibo 
safely  of  tho  little  family  requires  it.  Ho  describes  it  as 
most  difficult  of  approacli,  especially  when  swimming,  and 
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witen  nolliing  but  the  head  is  to  bo  seen ; the  instant  the 
Hint  struck  the  steel  the  bird  dived,  and  often  when  it  was 
looked  fur  a*hcad,  it  had  doubled  back  in  its  diving,  and  then 
touk  wing  far  behind  the  sportsman. 

Scnegtil,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  part  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  (Lesson). 


Amkric.vn  Darters. 

Example,  Piotus  Anhinga-^PiotHt  AmericiOitu  (Sw.). 

Description.— J/o/e. — Bill  3?  inches  long,  rather  slender, 
tery  sharp  pointed,  and  armed  with  numerous  sharp  teeth 
towards  the  tip,  for  the  securing  its  prey;  black  above, 
yellovr  below;  bare  spare  round  the  eye  and  pouch  under 
the  cbiiv yellow;  slit  of  the  mouth  extending  beyond  the 
fve;  irides  vivid  red;  head.  neck,  and  ;dl  the  lower  parts 
black  glossed  with  dark  green  ; siido  of  the  neck,  from  the 
eye  backwards  for  more  tliaii  half  its  length,  marked  by  a 
»(rip  of  brownish-white,  con^isling  of  long  linir-like  tufts  of 
plumage  extending  an  inch  beyond  the  common  surface, 
resembling  the  hair  of  callow  young;  n few  ainall  tufts  on 
Iho  crown;  the  whole  upper  parts  black,  marked  in  a verv 
singular  and  beautiful  manner  with  small  oval  spots  and 
long  pointed  streaks  of  a limy>whitu  which  has  the  gloss  of 
silver  in  sumo  lights;  middle  of  the  buck,  primaries,  second- 
aries, rump,  and  lail-coverls  plain  glossy  black;  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  the  white  is  in  very  small  oval  spots 
lengthenin.^  ns  they  approach  the  scapulars  and  tortials,  on 
the  latter  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  feathers, 
running  down  the  centre  (these  arc  black  shafted) ; the 
wings  long  and  pointed;  lesser  coverts  marked  on  every 
feather  with  an  oval  or  s{)ade'shnped  spot  of  while;  greater 
coverts  nearly  all  of  a limy-white;  tail  long,  rounded,  and 
exceedingly  stiff,  consisting  of  12  broad  feathers,  the  ex- 
terior vanes  of  the  four  middle  ones  curiously  crimped,  the 
whole  black  and  broadly  tipped  with  dirty  brownish-white; 
thighs  black;  legs  scarcely  on  inch  and  a half  long;  feet 
webbed,  all  the  mur  toes  united  by  (be  membrane,  which  is 
of  uncommon  breadth  ; exterior  toe.  the  limgesi,  3 inches  ; 
claws  horn-colour,  strong  and  crooked,  inner  side  uf  the 
middle  one  pectinated;  legs  and  feet  yellow.  All  the 
plumage  very  stiff  and  clastic;  that  of  the  nock  and  breast 
thick,  soft,  and  shining.  Length  9 fi^ct  3 inches.  | 

Female — differs  in  having  the  neck  before  of  a roan  colour  ' 
or  iron-grey,  (be  breast  the  same,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
with  palechcsnut;  belly  as  in  the  male— where  the  irni>- 
grey  joins  the  black  on  the  belly,  there  is  a narrow  band 
of  ohesnut ; upper  head  and  back  of  the  neck  dark  sooiy- 
brown  streaked  with  blackish;  cheeks  and  chin  pale  yet- 
low-ochre;  in  every  other  respect  tliu  same  as  the  male, 
except  in  having  only  a few  «>light  tufts  of  hair  along  the 
side  of  the  neck  ; tiiil  12  inches  long  to  its  insertion,  gene- 
rally spread  out  like  a f.in.  and  crimped,  like  the  other,  on 
the  (wo  outer  vane.'  of  the  two  middle  feathers  only.  Length 
3 foci  6 inches.  (Wilson.) 

fialAtn. — * Here  is  in  this  river  (St.  .Tuan,  Kosl  norida) 
and  In  the  waters  all  over  Florida/  says  Hartrutn.  siieakine 
P.  C..  No.  U's:. 


of  this  species,  ' a very  curious  and  hantUomo  bird ; the 
|K-oplc  call  them  snake-birds;  1 think  1 have  seen  paint- 
ings of  them  on  the  Chine.se  screens  and  other  Indian  pic- 
tures ; they  seem  to  be  a species  of  Colytnbus,  but  far  more 
beautiful  and  delit-alely  formed  Ibaii  any  other  (hat  1 have 
ever  seen.  They  delight  to  sit,  in  little  peaceful  communi- 
ties, on  the  dry  limb.«  of  (rcc.s  hanging  over  the  still  waters, 
with  (heir  wings  and  lads  expanded,  1 suppo&c  to  cool  and 
air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  Iney  behold  their 
images  in  the  watery  mirror.  At  such  times,  when  we  ap- 

Erh  them,  they  drop  off  the  limbs  into  the  water  ns  if 
, and  for  a minute  or  two  arc  not  to  bc  seen ; when  oii 
a -sudden,  at  a great  distance,  their  long  slender  head  and 
neck  appear,  like  a snake  rising  erect  out  of  the  water  ; and 
iv>  other  part  of  tlicm  is  to  be  seen  when  swimming,  except 
' somelimcs  the  lip  end  of  ihcir  tail.  In  the  heat  of  the  dny 
they  arc  seen  in  great  numbers,  sailing  very  high  in  llic  air 
over  lakes  and  rivers.  They  inhabit  the  waters  of  Capo 
I Fear  River,  and,  southerly.  East  and  West  Florida.’ 

I Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  w ho  agrees  with  Wilson  in  opiniou 
that  P.  Anhingti  is  tlie  female  of  the  black-bellied  Darter, 
"ives  its  length  ns  3G  inclie?-,  extent  -l*>;  and  savs,  ‘These 
birds  frequeiit  tlie  ponds,  rivers,  and  creeks  during  the 
summer;  build  in  the  trees  of  the  swamps,  and  those  of  the 
islands  in  the  ponds ; they  con.xtruct  their  nests  of  sticks : 
eggs  of  a sky  blue  colour.  1 inspected  a nesi,  which  was 
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not  very  larco;  it  contained  two  and  »ix  young  ones, 
tile  luticr  varying  touch  in  size ; (hey  will  occupy  the  same 
Iteo  lor  a Korie*  of  yuara.  They  coimnonly  sit  on  a stump 
which  fiats  out  of  the  water,  in  the  tnorniii|r<  of  (ho  spring, 
ami  spread  their  wings  to  the  stui.  from  vrhich  circniiistam  e 
tliev  liave  uhlained  the  ap)>ellution  of  Sun-birds.  They  are 
<hlljcu!l  tobu  shot  when  swimming,  in  euiisequence  of  only 
their  hends  being  above  the  water.' 

Z.or<i/i/tV,t. — 't’liu  Carolina^,  Georgia,  und  tho  Flortdos; 
common  in  Brazil  und  Cayenne. 

Kregata.  (Ray.) 

Offtfric  Charuef^r. — Difl  hmg,  robust,  strong,  trenchant, 
depies>cd  at  the  base,  widened  on  the  sides,  with  a suture 
obove,  the  mandibles  very  nuu  h booked  at  the  point,  and 
the  gape  very  wide;  »o\trih  linear;  orbits  nuked  ; throat 
fhlat.ihle.  ff'tn^s  very  long  and  ^cry  nairow,  two  first 
ifui/h  very  long.  /'«•'■/ xhorl ; the  toes  united  by  a mem- 
biano  wlueli  is  deeply  notched,  lliw  is  the  genus  Tachy- 
prlfH  of  V’luillut. 

Tho  ff 'ir  Phils,  or  Frisates,  are  eminently  rap- 
torial. Ray  of  their  eagle- eye,  vullurine  claws,  and 

kite-like  glidings.  Tlicir  immense  extent  of  wiug  and 
du'hitig  habits  have  obtained  fur  them  the  nuiuo  of  the 
swifiest  sailing  shi[>s  of  war  that  sweep  tho  seas. 

Mr.  Vigors  (/.mn,  7/a//.y..  vol.  xiv.),  who.  as  we  have 
R-cn,  considers  l^titetuu  ond  the  genus  before  us  as  bclung- 
iiig'to  this  f.iiuily,  ub^erves  that  in  thu>c  genera  we  fimi  a 
still  more  immeiliatc  approach  than  wo  find  in  the  closely 
allied  cormorants  to  titu  birds  of  prey,  in  their  raptorial 
habits,  their  soaring  and  nenai  (I'ght,  und  the  rapid  seizure 
of  llieir.prey  without  itumeising  iticmselves  in  the  waters 
whore  they  seek  iU  ‘ Th-hijpfhs  in  particular,’  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  'exhibits  in  its  general  habits  and  structure  the 
must  conclusive  evkieiicu  of  this  ulllnily,  and  of  its  deviation 
ui  the  huiue  time  from  the  A'i/i/for<-.v.  Although  for  the 
most  part  it  pursues  its  h.ibits  of  rapine  at  immeasurable 
distances  from  the  shore,  and  deiivcs  its  support  exclusively 
frum  the  ocean,  it  is  never  known  to  rest  upon  its  surface. 
It  does  not  possess  in  fact,  to  a sutUcient  extent,  those 
gland*  which  by.tlmir  oily  sccrctiona  pruAcrve  tho  plumagu 
Ilf  other  oceanic  birds  from  the  eficcts  of  the  water;  while 
the  e.xtrcme  dispro|ioriion  of  its  hinder  e.xtrcinUies  deprives 
It  of  the  power  of  either  swimming  or  walking.  On  ob- 
st-rsiiig  the  structure  of  its  legs,  wu  immediately  detect  this 
tlciie,ency.  Short,  weak,  and  feathered  down  to  tho  lues 
they  aie  equally  uusuited  to  the  land  and  the  water.  Its 
^Mlwer^tlf  motion  and  the  characters  by  which  it  niaiiitains 
iis  slaii  iii  in  iiuUire  are  in  fact  centred  ill  its  wings  Sup- 
ported in  lU  unlimitccl  flights  by  the  strength  and  expansion 
of  these  members,  and  aided  by  the  >ingular  ineclianisiii  of 
Us  lull  und  the  buoyant  nature  of  llie  iullatcd  sac  which  dis- 
tends us  liiroat,  It  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  rather 
than  of  the  land,  where  it  resorts  alone  fur  the  duties  of  its 
nest,  or  of  the  water,  over  which  it  only  hovers  for  its  prey. 
These  eximurdmary  ami  strongly  marked  churaciers,  by 
which  It  thus  appears  us  it  were  to  (liictualu  between  the 
ciiiilliiesuf  the  two  orders  b-.-foru  ns,  di<l  not  cRiupu  the  |>eiie* 
iraling  eye  of  Linnmiis,  who,  by  the  name  of  Meciinut 
.7i/n//n«'  which  he  assigned  it,  poinUrd  out  at  oncu  its  place 
uiiiong  the  atjUitlic  birds  and  its  vicinity  to  the  nquiUiie.' 

The  best  and  perliups  the  only  salisfuctonly  delined  species 
is  ihal  just  above  mentioned. 

l)cacrij'lion.—ltii\\  forked,  body  black,  bill  red,  orbits 
bluck.  The  male  is  entirely  black:  abdomen  of  the  female 
while.  Some  uccounls  stale  tlie  extent  of  the  wings  to  be 
fourteen  feet,  an  almost  incredible  expanse. 

Habils. — Sloanc,  who  saw  them  at  Jamaica,  describes 
them  under  tbc  name  of  J/cn-q/'- as  appearing 
in  the  bay  near  Rort  Royal.  ’They  lly.’  says  he,  ' like  kites, 
look  black,  are  very  large  W'ingeil  in  proportion  to  their 
body ; thev  fight  with  sea-gulls  (which  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  are  like  ours)  for  llieir  prey.’  It  U however  but  an  un- 
equal fight,  fur  the  fioorgull  has  not  much  chance  whenop- 
puaed  to  the  swoop  of  the  Fnsute.  The  same  author  gives  a 
much  iiiuie  detailed  occuuntof  their  habits  afterwards  (p.  dU). 
He  saw  ibcin  together  with  Trupic  Pints  when  lie  came 
inu>  lat.  ’ This  but).’  remarks  bloane.  in  his  section 

Of  Shu-of-lVar  Pirds,  ’seems  very  large,  bigger  than  a 
Kile,  und  bluck ; they  lly.  like  kites,  very  high,  and  often  ap- 
^H'ur  immoveable  over  the  water,  to  wan  fur  anti  catch  small 
ii-.li  appearing  on  the  surfuce:  thuy  are  sharp  winged  and 
theu*  tail  li  forked.  When  Uyuig-fishes  me  iHirsecuted 


under  water  by  doipbins,  bonitos,  &C.,  they  rise  and  fly  for 
some  space  in  the  air,  and  are  often  devoured  by  theso 
birds  in  that  time.  Wo  suw  them  first  when  we  came  near 
Barbados.  The  sailoi'.*  guess  themselves  not  many  days,  or 
about  two  hundred  leagues,  off  the  blands  w*hcn  (liey  spy 
them  first:  and  it  is  wondered  how  they  can  direct  their 
course  to  the  land  at  nights,  being  so  far  distant;  but  it 
seems  no  very  strauge  luuicer,  because  they  arovorj  high  m 
the  air.  andean  sea  land  much  farther  than  those  onlhe  deck 
or  topmast  of  a ship.  Tho  reason  of  their  flying  so  high 
may  be  to  have  a greater  field  before  them  for  prey,  because 
they  may  go  where  they  see  the  dolphins  follow  or  hunt  the 
llying-fishea.  Tiiey  arc  commonly  thought  in  the  West 
Indies  to  foretel  the  coming  m of  bliipt,  for  when  they  sec  a 
Man-of-War  Bird  come  into  their  ports,  tli^'  reckon  ships 
will  soon  follow,  and  it  i»  very  ufteu  true,  mr  they  love  to 
fish  in  not  very  tough  weather,  so  that  when  it  blows  bnnl 
at  sea,  they  come  into  the  ports  und  bay.*  to  fi$)i,  where  the 
wind  is  broken  olf  hy  the  hind,  ami  the  same  wind  blowing 
(hem  in  brings  in  the  shipping  alter  tiicm.  There  are  more 
of  these  in  the  firm  land  of  America  titan  in  the  isles.  One 
of  theso  birds  at  Panama  nmiing  to  take  sardinas  that  were 
a curing  in  (he  sun,  a m-gro  broke  Ins  wing  with  a stick  ho 
had  in  iiis  hand  i the  body,  after  it  wus  clear  of  its  feathern, 
was  1 ittle  bigger  than  u pigeon.  11iu  wings  being  extended, 
no  man,  tlmugh  several  tried,  could  reach,  wiih  his  arms 
stretched  out,  williiii  four  inches  of  the  tips  of  them.’  The  fat 
was  considered  b>  the  Indians  and  others  a sovereign  remedy 
in  some  diseases,  such  as  sciatica,  &c. 

The  nest  is  said  to  bo  built  on  rocks  in  small  desert 
islands  on  lofty  cliffs  or  in  high  trees  in  retired  situations 
near  tho  sea.  The  eggs  are  slated  to  1h*  one  or  two  in  num- 
ber, and  to  be  of  larnaiiun  tinge  and  doited  with  criioson. 
The  newly  liutclicd  young  are  said  to  be  covered  with  a grev 
down.  For  the  tjmntiy  with  which  the  Fri^atf  treats  the 
unfortunalo  (Jautieis,  m-u  the  article  Booby,  voI.  v.,  p.  t6u. 

Gt'ognij<hical  Ihstnbtitinn. — Very  conim»»  on  the  tnler- 
trupii'iu  Aiiieiiean  coasts  and  in  the  Atlatitie  and  Pacific 
oceans,  but  always  within  reach  of  land. 


PrifBtC.  Of  Mao  of  War  Itirl:  the  gulsf  pouch  out  dUnlnl, 

PELFXANO^DES.  [Petrels.] 

PELECA'NOPUS.  frERsa] 

PKLEC.A'NUS.  [PELECANIDiS.] 

PKLEW  ISLANDS  are  a chain  of  small  islands  situated 
in  the  Pacific,  between  8”  and  y*  N.  lat.  and  between  13U'' 
and  136^  E.  long.  They  extend  from  south-south-west  to 
norlb-nortli-oast.  The  group  ia  enclosed  by  a reef,  which 
surrounds  it  in  tbe  form  of  a crescent  almost  cntirtdv  on  the 
west  and  north,  ond  even  from  the  cast  it  is  difllcult  to  ap- 
proach the  isloiids  on  account  of  the  reefs.  There  is  no  reef 
on  the  south,  but  there  are  several  shoals  of  coral-rocks.  The 
group  consists  of  more  than  twenty  islands  of  mudcnile 
extent,  which  are  narrow  und  long.  Tho  largest  is  the 
isiaiid  of  Babeltouix  which  may  be  nearly  CO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  islands  of  Oroorong.  (J^rooraa,  .iiid  Ar- 
tingall  are  much  smaller.  A considerable  part  of  their  sur- 
fu(-u  is  covered  with  hills  between  which  there  are  pretty 
extensivo  valleys,  generally  with  a rich  soil.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  high  tices.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  islands 
but  the  inliaboaiiis  are  supplie<l  with  water  from  brooks 
and  ponds.  \Vhvii  Uiptfuu  Wilson  was  bbipwrecked  on 
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them  in  17M.  ho  found  no  quwlrupcds  except  rati;  but 
now  there  are  catlio.  Koats  oud  hoffs.  The  sheep  that  were 
carried  there  have  all  been  killed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
fcortie  unknown  reason,  but  the  hogs  and  goats  thrive 
well.  Cattle  arc  staled  to  have  bwoino  abundant,  whictj 
is  probable,  as  Captain  Wilson  found  many  traris  covered 
tvith  eras'*.  The  vessels  which  muke  the  outer  pa«s.nge 
to  Canicm  stop  at  these  islands  for  proviHions.  Wild 
fo«‘l  is  numerous.  There  is  uKo  a large  kind  of  bine 
pigeon,  and  a bat  of  enormous  size.  Seveial  kinds  of  fl»h 
are  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size;  sharks 
are  ealett.  Turtles  abound,  as  well  as  slielM1*h,  such  a** 
oysters  musseU,  and  others.  The  principal  objects  of  eulti. 
valion  are  yams  hattanns,  ond  e«H'oa  nut  trees;  but  the 
sugar-cane  and  turmeric  are  also  raised.  Them  are  betel- 
nui-lrecs,  oranges,  and  limes,  but  they  are  not  abundant, 
The  bamboo  ami  ihebread^fi  nit  tree  grow  wild  inthe  fore«»ls, 
and  pbo  the  cabbage-tren  and  a lie©  the  fruit  of  which 
resembles  almonds.  The  forests  wntain  ebony,  and  many 
litnbcr-tatjs  of  great  size : a single  tree  is  frequently  con- 
verted by  the  inhabitants  into  a boat  capable  of  carrying 
25  or  30  men. 

The  inhabitants  ore  a tribe  of  Malays.  They  are  very 
good-natured,  and  received  Captain  Wilson  and  his  crew  w ith  j 
groat  kindness.  They  wear  no  clothes,  and  drink  only  water  ' 
and  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  of  the  sugar-cane  witlnmt  . 
distillation.  Their  huts  are  made  in  n very  simple  way,  i 
but  they  sliow  some  ingentiily  in  the  cimstruction  of  their  ! 
boats.  Their  cooking  utensils  aro  made  of  clay,  and  are 
burned  in  the  same  manner  as  our  coarse  p<ittery. 

(Keatc’a  Account  nf  the  Ixlandt;  und  Delano’s 

Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travefs.) 

PKLICAN.  f pKiECANin.E.] 

PELIDNA.  [Trinoid.kI 

PE'LION.  MOUNT.  [TnEssAi.Y.] 

PK'LIUJ^-  [VipERin.E.] 

PEm  .JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathemntirian,  do- 
scenilcd  from  an  antient  family  in  Umcolnsbirc,  was  born  at  j 
Situthwick  in  Sussex,  Maivh  1st,  Iftlfl,  whore  his  father 
vas  minister.  From  an  astrological  horo«ctipc.  ]»resor^'d 
*‘nong  Aslimole’s  collections  at  Oxford,  wc  lesrn  that  lie 
was  born  at  21  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the  noon  of  that 
day.  He  received,  his  grammar  education  at  the  frec-sehonl 
of  Stonning  in  Sus-icx,  and  made  so  rapid  a proficiency  in 
the  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  never  offered  himself  however  a candidate  at  the  election 
of  sclolam  or  fellows  of  his  college.  Tn  1G.31  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  aii  modem  decjice  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
having  proru^e^led  to  tho  degree  of  master  of  arts'  at  Cam- 
bridge the  previous  year.  In  lfi32  he  married  Ithamaria, 
second  dnugluer  of  Mr.  Henrv  Reginolles,  of  Lond.m,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  claughiers.  During  this 
htnc  ho  had  ac<(uirod  a mathematical  reputation  by  the  pul>- 
bcation  of  several  works  and  when  a vacancy  oc<?urred  in 
the  mathematical  chair  at  .Amsterdam,  in  1639.  Sir  William 
Boswell,  the  English  resident  with  the  Statos-genernl,  used 
his  interest  that  lie  might  succeeil  to  that  professorship.  It 
was  not  filled  un  however  till  lfiJ3,  when  Pell  was  chosen  ; 
and  lie  greatly  distinguished  him-ieif  in  this  situation  by  his 
Icpinrcs  on  Dinpharitus,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
tnuthematics.  In  lG-16,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  removed  to  the  new  college  at  Bre<la.  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  witli  a salary  of  lUOO  guiblers  per 
®nimm.  In  1652  ho  returned  to  England,  but  in  two  years 
afterwards,  in  1654,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  protector  Crom- 
well, agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in  SwiUcrland.  Ho 
centimu^l  in  .Switzerland  till  June  23,  1658,  when  he  set 
out  for  England,  where  he  arrived  alKUit  the  time  of 
Uromwoll’s  death.  His  diaries  and  eorrespomlencc  during 
thii,  perioil  are  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowiie  manu- 
scripu  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  particulariv  curiouti 
Bnd  vaUiablu  for  the  history  of  this  period,  llis  nego- 
tiations abroad  gave  afterwards  general  satisfaction,  as  it 
y>pearo«l  ho  had  dono  no  amall  service  to  the  interest  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  of  the  church  of  England.  Having 
entered  holv  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661,  to  the 
*'««lory  of  fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapi*!  of  Batlles- 
den  annexed,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In 
1673  he  was  prcicnted.  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  bishop 
of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex ; and 
about  thy  same  lime  he  took  tho  degree  of  doctor  of 
tltTiniiy.  Sliortly  afterwards  his  (latruu  wa&  translated  to 


the  arclibisbopric  of  Canferburj-,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
domestic  cha|ilaiiis.  Such  nti  ippoimmont  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  he  a step  to  higher  preferment,  but  Dr.  Pell  was 
so  intent  on  the  philosopliicul  and  luaiheniatical  sciences, 
that  he  neglected  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  imprudent 
with  respect  to  the  managenieni  of  Ins  worldlv  aftuirs,  that 
he  wcu’ibl  have  disgraced  iho  stuiion  of  n dignitary.  An- 
tliotiy  VVoo<l  says  that  ‘ho  was  a shifikais  man,  and  his 
tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  with  him.  that  they 
euzcnctl  him  of  the  prtiliis  of  his  porsonuges,  and  kept  him 
so  indigent  that  he  wanted  nccessane^,  and  even  paper  and 
mk,  to  his  dying  day.’  In  tho  midst  of  liis  incessant  wppli- 
calion  to  his  studies,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  affairs  iiis 
embarrassments  increased,  and  he  conlracietl  debts,  whiidi 
proved  the  orcasion  of  his  being  twice  in  the  King’s  Bencli 
prLon.  Being  at  length  rciluced  to  gre.at  indigence,  he 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Wiusilor,  m Man  li,  1682,  to  live  in  tlio 
college  of  physicians.  Here  he  continued  only  for  a few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  liis  health  remlcritig  it  advisable  for 
him  to  remove  to  the  housu  of  a grandchild  of  his,  m St, 
Margaret’s,  Westminster.  He  afterwaKla  removal  to  tho 
house  of  Mr.  Cothome,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
m the  Fields,  where  he  diwl,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1685,  in  the  seveiily-fourlh  ye.ir  of  his  age.  and  was  interre«l 
at  Iho  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Weslmtiister 
school,  and  Mr.  Sbaiq>,  rector  of  St.  Giles’s,  in  the  rector’s 
vault  umler  that  church. 

Dr.  Pell’s  reputution  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician 
was  great  in  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  Imlds  a high 
(Ktsittun  in  tlie  history  of  tho  nialliemutics  of  (he  seven- 
teenth eentiiry.  It  was  to  Pell  Unit  Newton  first  developwl 
hU  invention  of  fluxions;  and  the  urtgmnl  letter  civntainirig 
hU  meiliod,  which  was  prinle<l  in  the  ‘ Commcvcium  Epis- 
tolicura,’  has  been  recently  discovererl  by  the  late  Piofessor 
Rigntiil  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr,  Pell 
published  the  following  works; — 

t,  ‘ .’\  Refutation  of  lamgomonlanus’s  Discourse,  Do 
veraCtreuli  .Meiisura,’  4to.,  Ain-.i.,  1044,  2pp. 

2,  ‘A  I^etter  to  Theodore  Hauk  concerning  Easter,* 
4te.,  Lond.,  1064.  The  original  tiiamiccript ' is  in  (bo 
BrilishMiiseum.MS.81oim.,44lu.  This  ismerely  iufavoui 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  amt  eutisists  only 
of  seven  pages. 

3,  ‘ An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics.*  Prinfwl  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  .lohn  Durie’s  ‘ Ileforiijer  Library-ktv|)cr.’ 

4,  ‘ A table  of  Ten  Thousand  S.^udre  NuiuIkts,  vie.  of 
nil  the  Square  Numbers  between  O ntid  KJO  millions,  and 
of  their  Sides  or  Roots,  which  aro  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0 and  ten  thousand,’  fol , !./>nd..  1672.  Ff  iq. 

5,  ' Rhonius's  Algebra,  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch 
into  English  by  Thomas  Brniiker.muoh  altered  and  amended, 
bv  Dr.  .John  Pell,'  4to.,  L iii'lnn,  160S.  In  this  work  Dr! 
Pell  first  invented  the  nuxle  of  registering  the  steps  of 
dillicult  equal  ions,  w hich  was  then  adoplcil  by  several 
writers,  hul  has  now  fallen  out  of  ure:  the  last  work  that 
we  know  of  which  contains  it  is  Bullor’s  ‘ IntnKluclion  to 
tho  Matlieniatics,’  published  in  1815.  Here  also  ho 
introduced  the  character  -J-  fur  division,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed. 

6,  • An  Esftay  on  the  Dav  Fatality  of  Rome.*  Printed  ia 
Aubrey’s  ‘ Miscellanies,’  edit.  1721.  p.  22. 

Besides  thesiiC,  he  published  .several  single-leaf  controver- 
sial pamphlet*,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  His  manuscripts  And  letters  still  remaining  art'* 
numerous,  and  perhaps  in  no  similar  instance  huvu  papers 
been  «o  carefully  presemvi.  In  the  British  Mu-eum  alouo 
aro  nearly  forty  folio  volumes,  none  of  them  very  small,  uC 
his  letters  and  mathcm.aliral  scraps.  Tlie.se  were  supposed 
by  Dr.  Hutton  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  librrfry  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (Halliwcll’s  Zi/h  q/* 
Sir  S.  Morland,  p.  27-3U)  that  they  aro  all  deposited  in  the 
Birch  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  tho  exception  perhaps  of  a few  manuscript  letters.  In 
the  ilarleian  eollcclton  there  are  llm«  other  similar  volumes, 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it  is  difficult  li> 

. say  how  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  that  library. 
Dr.  Hutton  says  that  he  left  some  of  his  manuscripts  at 
Brcrelon  in  Cheshire,  where  he  losided  some  time,  being 
the  sent  of  William  L>rd  Bserctun,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Bredn.  In  Augu'*t,  1644,  he  was  prouaring  for  liic  pre».>* 
a new  edition  of  Diuphantus.  one  of  his  moat  favourile 
hooks,  in  which  he  intended  to  curnx-t  the  trunslntion  ami 
make  new  iUosIrations,  but  this  projeetwus  never  fw-rfected. 
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desij;nei\  likowiMi  to  publish  an  wlUion  of  Ajiollonius,  | 
lull  Ui<l  it  Jiaule  iu  May,  1615.  at  the  <k‘sire  of  GuUuft.  who  ' 
was  enjingiHl  in  an  ediiion  of  that  author  from  an  Arabic  ‘ 
inrmusfiipt  given  hitn  at  Aleppo  eighteen  years  l>elbre.  ‘ 
Pell's  letters  m the  Hoval  Society  are  ailiire.sscti  principally 
to  Cavendish ; and  one  out  of  the  series  has  accidentally 
found  its  way  into  a manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Harl.,  6796. 

PE  LLA.  [M  ACE1K>NI  A.] 

PELLA'GRA  is  a disease  chiefly  affecting  iho  skin,  and 
particularly  prevalent  amongst  the  peasantr)'  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (whose  description,  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the ‘London  Medico-ChiruriiicalTransaclions,’ 
is  by  far  the  best  that  lias  been  published  in  this  country), 
the  disease  affects  the  poor  almost  exclusively,  and  among 
them  chiefly  those  who  arc  occupied  in  the  culture  ot  the 
irrigated  rii^grounds,  and  in  other  ]iarts  of  agricultural  la- 
bour. It  usually  appears  first  a»u  diseasi^  of  the  .skin,  break- 
ing out  early  in  the  spring,  with  slightly  elevated  shining 
dark-red  blotches  on  the  hands  and  t'cel,  und  sometimes  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  accompanied  by  a slight  pricking 
sensation.  Soon  after,  small  tubercles  arise  up;m  theinllamed 
blotches,  and  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly,  and  oficn 
deeply  cracked.  Destiuamaiion  gradually  takes  place,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  tiie  suniuier,  or  even  earlier,  the  skin 
usually  appears  quite  rvcovetvd.  This,  at  least,  is  the  usual 
progress  of  tbe  llrst  attack  : and  there  is  seldom  any  greater 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  than  debility,  irregular 
pains  of  the  borly,  loss  of  appetite,  ami  cnnuciaiioii. 

Ill  the  next  spring  however  the  disease  usually  recurs, 
with  a great  aggravation  of  both  the  local  and  the  general 
symptoms,  and  c^ipccially  with  an  increase  of  the  nertuus 
affection,  and  great  anxiety  uiid  de»]xindeucy.  In  succeeil- 
ing  years  it  regularly  returns  with  increased  severity  in  every 
■pring,  though  it  dues  not,  as  at  first,  leave  the  patient  nearly 
healthy  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  After  the  tliird  attack, 
or  Miinelimes  later,  the  weakness  of  the  patient  commonly 
becomes  extreme,  and  ho  has  many  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scurvy,  with  constant  diarrhesa,  dropsical  swellings, 
and  various  nervous  disorders.  Its  most  marked  character 
however  is  the  total  despair  which  fills  the  patients’  minds, 
from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them,  ami  which,  if  the 
disease  does  nut  prow  fatal  by  its  effects  in  debilitating  their 
bodies  generally  leads  to  incurable  idiotcy  or  mania.  In 
the  lunatic  hospital  at  Milan,  Dr.  lloUatid  found,  among 
500  patients,  more  than  uno-lbird  in  whom  the  in.sanity  hud 
been  tlie  result  of  {icUagra.  and  * even  this  statement  gives  ! 
little  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  ravages.  The  public  ' 
liospilals  arc  far  from  sufHcient  to  receive  tlic  vast  number 
of  persons  affected  with  the  pellagra;  ami  the  greater  pro- 
portion perish  in  their  own  habitations,  or  linger  wretched 
*iH.*cincles  of  fatuity  and  decay.’  The  jicriod  during  which 
the  disease  may  continue  is  uncertain  ; hut  after  lliu  third  i 
or  fourth  year,  there  is  usually  little  hope  of  benefit  from 
any  means  that  can  be  adupteU.  The  disca.>«s  to  which,  in  | 
its  later  stages,  it  may  lead,  or  with  which  it  may  bo  com-  ' 
plicated,  arc  of  the  most  varied  kinds;  and  there  are  few  j 
which,  in  different  eases,  the  Italian  physicians  do  not  as-  I 
cnbe  to  its  tnlluence.  | 

The  pellagra  prevails  chicHy  in  the  proviiicesof  Lombardy  ; 
between  the  Alps  and  the  i*<>,  and  especially  in  the  dislricl  ' 
between  thuLagu  Mnggiorc  and  the  l^go  di  Como.  Among  | 
the  inhabitants  of  theso  parts  it  has  now  been  supposed  to 
have  existed  for  upwards  of  a century:  here  it  appears  first 
to  have  become  an  object  of  attention  to  physicians, 
and  hence  to  have  spread  slowly  to  the  Venetian  and 
other  northern  provinces.  It  is  di.stinctly  an  hereditary 
disease ; but  there  is  no  sutneient  evidence  for  believing  it 
to  be  propagated  by  contagion.  Its  origin  ami  prevalence 
arc  rather  to  bo  refciTcd  to  the  condition  of  poverty  in  which 
the  peasantry,  though  the  cultivators  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  Europe,  aic  compelled  to  live.  Their 
ordinary  diet  consists  of  vcgr-tablca,  which  are  usually  of 
inferior  quality  and  ill-prepared:  their  bread,  which  is  prin- 
cipally made  of  mawe,  is  for  the  most  part  ill-fermented, 
and  often  deficient  in  salt.  They  rarely  have  any  animal  food, 
and  their  poverty  almost  entirely  precludes  the  use  of  the 
wines  of  their  own  country.  Similar  wrelchwliics*  is  evi- 
dent in  their  clothing,  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  defici- 
ency of  all  the  commonest  comforts  of  life.  They  are  thus 
constantly  predisposed  to  the  attacks  of  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
and  ospocially  arc  unfit  for  ux|K>sure  to  the  mUueiicc  of  a 
burnu^g  sun  during  severe  agricultural  labour.  Uence  the 


disease  usually  makeK  its  first  appearance  when  tlw*  peasants 
are  at  their  nnntt  active  wui-k,  und  when  the  beat  of  the 
davsis  iiicrvusing  ; and  hemv  it  is  usually  fir^t  characterised 
by  a di5oo.4c  of  the  skin,  which  however  .is  but  a slight  indt- 
catioii  of  its  future  more  serious  and  varied  effects. 

The  irealmcnt  of  pellagia  offers  litllo  prospect  of  success 
BO  lung  as  tlio  patient  remains  o\|>o8eu  to  the  same  in- 
fluences by  which  he  was  i-endercd  subject  to  its  attack. 
The  course  usually  adopted  by  tbo  Italian  physicians  for 
the  patients  who  are  admitted  into  the  hospitals  is  a liberal 
allowance  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  adniinislralion  of 
wine  and  of  tonics  of  various  kinds,  'fliero  seems  IiUlc 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  wholesome  food  could  be  roniluiitly 
! secured  fur  tbe  poor,  the  pellagra  would  speerldy  disappear 
from  all  the  districts  in  which  it  now  bo  fatally  prevails. 

1*ELIA)'RNEUM  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson’s  narao 
for  a genus  of  Crateropodintr,  or  iiaMert.  [.Merulid.r.] 

PELOKONITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  amorphous. 
No  cleavage.  Fracture  conchoidul.  Hardness  3.  Buttle, 
but  not  remarkably  so.  Colour  bluish-black.  BUreak  liver- 
, brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  nearly  dull.  Opaque.  Specific 
' gravity  2'567.  Soluble  in  ht  diocliloric  acid ; solution  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  and  contains  phosphoric  acid,  iron, 
manganese,  and  copj>er. 

! PELO'PIDAS,  the  son  of  Hippoclua,  belonged  to  one  of 
I the  principal  families  of  Thebes.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (u.c.  3il5),  in  which  the  Thebans 
took  part  as  allies  of  the  Lacedfomoiiinns  under  five 
Spartun  king  Agesipolis.  In  (his  battle  IMopidas,  boin^ 

' wounded  aud  thrown  down,  was  saved  from  death  by 
I Epammondas,  who  protccle<i  him  with  his  shield,  roain- 
I tainiiig  his  ground  against  the  Arcadians  until  the  La- 
I cedcDmoniaDB  came  to  their  relief  and  saved  both  their 
lives.  From  that  time  a close  friendship  was  formed  be- 
tween  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  which  lasted  till  the 
I death  of  the  latter.  ^Vhcn  the  l.^codsDmonians  sur- 
I prised  the  citadel  of  Thebes  and  c.^lablished  the  power  of 
I the  aristu<*racy  in  that  city,  Pelopidas,  who  belongcrl  to  the 
' popular  parly,  retired  to  Athens,  together  with  a number  of 
other  citizens.  After  a time  he  and  his  brother  exiles 
formed  a plan  with  tlieir  friends  in  Thebes  for  surprising 
and  overthrowing  ihe  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular 
govornment.  Pelopidas  und  some  of  his  friends  set  off  from 
Athens  disguised  os  hunters,  found  means  to  enter  Thebes 
unobson'cd,  and  concealed  tliemselves  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  from  whence  they  issued  in  the  nij^ht,  and  having  sur- 
prised the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  put  them  to  death. 
The  people  then  rose  in  arms,  and,  liaving  proclaimeii 
Pelopidas  their  commander,  they  obliged  the  Spartan  garri- 
son to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitulation  (n.c.  379). 

Pelopidas  soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a war  between 
Spartu  and  Aihcus,  and  thus  divide  (he  attention  of  tlio 
former  power.  The  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
Lacedamionians  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Bocotia 
by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  having  obtained  Ihe 
advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured  to  encounter  the 
enemv  in  the  open  field  at  TegyrancarOrchomeims.  The 
Laccuromonians  were  defeatea,  and  thus  Pelopidas  demon- 
strated for  the  first  lime  that  the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not 
invincible,  a fact  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
battle  of  Leuclra  (u.c.  3*1),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought 
under  the  command  of  his  friend  Epammondas.  [Epami- 
NONDAs.]  In  the  year  369  b.c..  tlie  two  friends,  being 
appointeil  two  of  the  Busotarchs  (Plut.,  Pr/op.,  c.  2-t). 
mai'chcJ  into  Pelojionnesus,  obliged  Argos  and  Arcadia 
and  other  stales  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
, carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

I Having  taken  Mes.^enia,  they  invited  the  descendants  of 
j its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone  into  exile  about 
, two  (%nturies  before,  to  come  and  repcople  their  country 
! They  thus  reduced  the  iwwer  of  Sparta  to  the  boun- 
j darics  of  I.acouia.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  on  their 
return  to  Thebes,  wero  tried  for  having  relaine<l  the 
command  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  their  ofUcc,  but 
wcreac(|uilto<l.  Pelopidaswasafterwardscmployed  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera*.  who  was  endeavouring  to  make 
1 himself  master  of  all  Tlu-ssaly,  and  he  defeated  him.  From 
I Thessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a quarrel 
l>elween  Alexander,  king  of  that  ceuntr)'  and  son  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  und  his  iialuru)  brotlier  Ptolemy.  Hating  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bringing  with  him 
Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty  youths  of  the  chief 
families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages.  A year  after 
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cTor  Pioltimy  munlorcd  liis  brother  Alexander  and  took 
)M>ssc«iuu  uf  the  throne.  Pclopidas,  being  applied  to  by 
the  friemb.  of  the  late  king,  eiili&tetl  a band  of  inerre- 
naric^  uiih  whudi  he  maiched  against  Ptoiuiny,  \^ho  cii' 
tered  into  an  ogreenicnt  to  hold  the  government  only  in 
trust  for  Perdiccas.  a younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he 
was  of  a^e,  and  to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes  ; and  he  gave 
to  IMopidas  hU  own  son  Philoxonus  and  fifiy  of  his  cum' 
|tanions  os  hostages.  Some  time  after,  Pelo|mlu&,  being  in 
Tliestalv,  was  treacherously  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by 
Alexander  of  Phera:>,  but  the  Thebans  sent  Kpaniinondas 
with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to  relea^  Pelopidas. 
The  Thebans  soon  after,  having  discovered  that  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  on  their  part  Pclopidas 
to  support  their  own  interest  at  that  court-  llis  fame  hud 
preceded  him.  and  be  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  him  peculiar  favour. 
Kdopidas  obtained  a treaty,  in  which  the  Thebans  were 
styled  the  king's  hereditary  friends,  and  in  which  the  inde* 
pcndence  of  each  of  the  Greek  slates,  including  Mossenia, 
Was  recognised.  He  thus  disappointed  the  ambition  of 
Sparta  and  uf  Athens,  which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over 
the  rest.  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they 
pul  their  ambassador  Tnnagoras  to  death  on  his  return  tu 
Athens.  Pclopidas  after  his  return  was  appointed  tu  march 
ogainst  Alexander  of  Plierte,  w1k>  had  committed  fresh  en- 
croachments in  Thessulv.  But  while  the  army  was  on  the 
oiiit  of  Starting,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which 
ismayed  the  Thebans,  and  Pclopidas  was  obliged  to  set  off 
With  only  30i)  volunteers,  trusting  to  the  Thessalians,  who 
joined  him  on  the  march.  Alexander  met  him  with  a large 
army  at  a place  called  Cynocophalm.  Pclopidas,  by  great 
exertions,  although  ins  army  was  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
obtained  an  advantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were 
retreating,  when  Pclopidas,  venturing  too  fur  amidst  the 
enemy,  was  killed. 

Tliu  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Thcssaliatus  at  this  loss 
was  unbounded;  they  paid  splendid  funeral  honours  to  his 
remains.  The  Thebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a 
fresh  array  against  Alexander,  who  was  defeated,  and  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  his  own  wife. 

Pelo|iidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  commanders  of  his  age,  but  be  and  his  friend 
Epaminoiulas  rank  among  the  most  estimable  public  men 
of  aiitient  Greece. 

(Pluiarcli,  Pelofiidoi : Xenophon,  Ilellenica;  Pausanios, 
ix.  13.  &c.) 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  headed  by  Sparta, 
on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  431  to  404  b.c.  The  poli- 
tical stale  of  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  has 
been  briefly  described  under  Grkecb  [vol.  xi.,  p.  427].  The 
war  was  a consequence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Sparta 
and  Athens  regarded  each  other,  states  each  of  which 
Was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as  the  hca<ls  respect*  ' 
ively  of  tlie  Dorian  and  Ionian  races,  and  as  patrons  of  the  , 
two  Opposite  forms  of  civil  government,  oligarchy  and  do* 
mocracy.  The  w ar  was  eagerly  desired  by  a strong  party  in 
ea::h  of  those  states;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  occa* 
sion  for  commencing  hostilities,  especially  as  a truce  for 
tliirty  years  had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  the  year  b.c.  443.  Such  an  occasion  was  pre* 
sonlcd  by  the  affairs  of  Corryra  and  Polidsa.  In  a quarrel 
which  soon  became  a war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  rc* 
spccting  Epidainiius,  a colony  of  the  latter  state  (b.c.  43&), 
Ido  Corcyreans  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  Their 
request  w as  grants,  as  fur  as  the  conclusion  of  a defensive 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  and  an  Athenian  Uect 
was  sent  to  their  aid.  which  however  soon  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  against  the  Corinthians. 

Potidsa,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pullene,  was  a Corinthian 
colony,  and  oven  after  its  subjection  to  Athens  continued 
to  receive  every  year  from  Cormth  certain  functionaries  or 
officers  (tiri^}}povpyot).  Tlio  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
the  Putido^ans  were  inclined  to  join  in  a revolt  to  which 
Perdiccos,  king  of  Macedon,  was  instigating  the  towns  of 
Chalcidicc.  required  them  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  func- 
tionaries. and  to  give  other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The 
Potidteans  refused,  and,  w'lth  most  of  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns,  revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Co- 
rinth. The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  against  them, 


and,  after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  Potiila'S 
(H.C.  432). 

Tlic  Curinthians  now  obtained  a meeting  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy  at  Sparta,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  Athens  with  regard  to  Corcyra  uiiu  Pt)tida-a. 
After  others  of  the  allies  had  brought  their  charges  against 
Athens,  niid  after  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  liap^KMied  to 
bo  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  state,  the 
Spartans  first,  and  sfierwards  all  the  allieir,  decided  that 
Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved  u]>on  imme- 
diate war:  king  Archidamus  olonc  recommcnde<l  some 
delay.  In  the  interval  necessary  for  preparation,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  sending  three  several  embassies  to  Athens 
with  demands  of  such  a n.^ture  as  could  not  be  accepterl. 
In  the  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  h 
final  answer  to  these  demands.  Pericle-*,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power  [PkricLks],  urgcsl  the  people  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  laid  down  a plan  fur  the  conduct  of  it.  Ho 
advised  the  people  to  bring  all  their  tnuvcnble  property  from 
the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  tu  the  nivages 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  thcmscdves  to  be  provoked 
to  give  them  battle  with  inferioi  numbers,  but  to  expend 
nil  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  wim-h  might  be  em- 
ployed ill  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemies'  leihtory,  ntid 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  subject  states;  and  further, 
not  to  attempt  any  new  coni]UOst  wdiile  the  war  lasted.  His 
advice  was  auopted,  and  the  i;>;mrtan  envoys  were  sent  homo 
with  a refusal  uf  their  demands,  but  with  an  offer  to  refer 
the  matters  in  difference  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer 
which  the  Lace<ltemonians  had  no  intention  of  accepting. 
After  this  the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival 
stales  was  discontinued. 

Thucydides  (ii.  1)  dates  the  Ir^ginniiig  of  the  war  from 
the  early  spring  of  the  year  431  b.c.,  the  fiAecnth  of  the 
thirty  years’  truce,  when  a party  of  Thebans  maile  an  at- 
tempt, which  nt  first  succeeded,  but  was  villiniately  defeated, 
to  surprise  Plulma.  The  truce  being  thus  upeiiiv  broken, 
butii  parlies  addressed  themselves  to  the  war.  t'he  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy  included  all  the  stales  of  Pclo|K>n- 
iiesus,  except  Aebsea  (which  joined  them  afterwards)  and 
Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris,  Pho<ds, 
L/x:ris,  Boeotiu,  the  island  of  Leucas,  and  the  cities  of  Am- 
braciu  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were 
Chios  and  Lesbos  besides  Samos  and  the  other  islands  of 
Iho  /Kgoan  which  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  iTlieia 
and  Melos,  which  were  still  independent,  remained  neutral). 
Platioa.  the  Messenian  colony  in  Naupactus,  the  majonty 
uf  thu  Acarnnnians,  Corcyra,  Zacynlhus,  and  the  (jrec-k 
colonics  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  on 
the  Hellespont.  The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in  her 
land  forces,  which  however  consisted  of  contingents  from 
the  allies,  whoso  period  of  service  was  limited  ; the  Spartans 
were  also  deficient  in  money.  The  Athenian  strength  lay  in 
their  fleet,  which  was  manned  chiefly  by  foreign. suitors, 
whom  the  wealth  that  they  collected  from  their  allies  enabled 
them  to  pay. 

Thucydides  informs  us  that  the  cause  of  the  T.urcedfrmonians 
was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professe<I  to  bo  deliverers  of 
Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fiehting  in  defence  of  an 
empire  which  had  become  odious  tiiroiigh  their  tyranny, 
and  to  which  the  states  which  yet  retained  their  indepen- 
dence feored  to  be  brought  into  subjection. 

In  the  summer  of  tbe  year  431  H.C.,  the  Pelo]>onncBians 
invaded  Attica  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Their  progress  was  slow’,  as  Archidamus,  their 
commander,  appears  to  have  been  still  anxious  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  intimidating  tlur  Athenians  before  pro- 
ceeding to  exticmilies.  Yet  their  presence  wos  found  to  be 
a greater  calamity  than  the  people  had  anticipated;  and 
when  Archidamus  made  his  appearance  at  Acharna?.  they 
began  loudly  to  demand  to  bo  led  out  to  battle.  Pericles 
firmly  adhered  to  hU  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians returned  home.  Before  their  departure  the  Athc- 
iiiuns  had  sent  out  ailed  of  one  hundred  sail,  which  wat* 
joined  by  fifty  Corcyrean  ships  fo  waste  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and  towards  the  autumn  Perick^s  led  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  tbe  city  into  Megaris,  which 
he  laid  waste.  In  the  same  summer  Iho  Ailicnians- 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  /Egina  from  tlicir  isluiul, 
wliich  they  colonised  with  Athenian  Bottleiti.  In  the 
winter  there  was  a public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  them 
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an  omlion,  the  9u\jslance  of  which  is  presented  hy  Tljucy- 
ilidut  (ii.  «15*4U>. 

Ill  ili«  hillowing  summer  (b.c.  430)  t!ie  PeloiwnneRians 
ngiiin  invudud  Attica  under  Archidaiuus.  who  now  entirely 
laid  aside  the  forbearance  which  lie  hud  shown  the  year 
heCore,  and  loft  scarcely  a comer  of  the  land  uuravaged. 
Tins  inviibion  lasted  forty  days.  In  the  meuntimo  n grietous 
pestilence  broke  out  in  Aihens,  and  ragwl  with  the  more 
virulence  on  nrcount  of  the  crowded  statu  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydnles,  why  hiuiaelf  was  a suf- 
ferer, has  left  a minute  and  apparently  faithful  description 
(ii.  4fi,  ike.).  The  murmurs  of  (he  ^plo  ujiainsl  Pericles 
were  renewed,  and  he  was  rompcllud  to  cull  an  assembly  to 
dtrteml  Ins  policy,  lie  succeeded  m>  fur  as  to  prevent  any  over- 
iuies  for  |ieucc  being  tnatlu  to  the  LuceHltemonians,  but  he 
himself  was  lined,  though  immediately  afterwards  he  was  re* 
elected  general.  While  the  Puloponncsiaiis  were  in  Attica, 
Pericles  hnl  a licet  tu  nivage  the  coasts  of  Pelo]>onnesus.  In 
Ihu  winter  of  this  year  Potid&‘a  suricndered  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  favourable  tortus.  (Thuoyd.,  ii.  7U.) 

Thu  next  year  (h.c.  429),  instead  of  invading  Attica,  the 
Peloponnesians  laid  siege  tu  IMatsa.  The  bravo  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants  forced  (heir  unemios  tu  convert  the  siege 
into  a blockade.  In  the  same  summer  an  inva.vioii  of  Acar- 
imnia  by  the  Ambraemns  and  a body  of  Peloponnesian 
troops  was  repulsed  ; and  a large  Peloponnesian  licet,  which 
was  to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Pliormum  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against  the  revolted 
Chalcidiun  towns  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 

In  ilie  prccoling  year  (h.c.  430)  the  Athenians  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrys»,  in 
Thrutx', and  Perdiccos,  king  ol  Macedun.  on  which  occasion 
Siloices  had  promiseil  tu  aid  the  Athenians  to  subdue  their 
revelled  subjects  in  Chalcidice.  He  now  collected  an  army 
of  ISn.bUb  men,  wilh  which  he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to 
revenge  the  breuch  of  certain  iiroiuises  which  Perdiccas  hail 
made  tu  him  the  year  before,  and  afterwards  laid  waste  the 
teiritory  of  the  Chulcidians  and  Bottioians,  but  he  did  not 
altmipl  to  re«luce  any  of  the  Greek  cities.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year  Pericles  died. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer 
f4‘2is  U.C.):  and  immudlHtely  atlerw-ards  all  Lesbos,  except 
Melbymne,  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Myidena'ans  begged  aid  from  Sjiarta,  which 
was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  Spartan 
alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a boily  of  the  Pluta'ans, 
amounting  tu  22b,  made  their  escape  from  the  bt'sicged  city 
in  the  night,  and  look  riTuge  in  .-Vthens. 

In  live  summer  of  427  the  Pelopuniierians  again  invadeil 
Attica,  while  they  sent  a licet  of  furiy-tvvo  galleys,  under 
Alcidas  In  iho  veltefor  Mytilene.  Uefore  the  licet  arrived 
Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidas,  after  a little  delay, 
sailed  home.  In  an  assemhly  which  was  held  at  Aihens  to  i 
decide  u{^i  the  fulu  of  tlie  Mytilomcaus,  it  was  resolved,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citixens  should 
l>e  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  clhldren  made  slaves ; 
hut  this  barbarous  dcerco  wa.<«  re)>ealed  the  next  day, 
[Ci-KON.]  The  land  of  the  Ia.'sbians  (except  those  of  Me- 
tliyiime)  wn.i  sei/ed,  and  divided  among  Atbeman  riti/aMis, 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  paid  a rent  fur  the  occuimtioii  of 
their  former  prtiperty.  In  the  sainu  simmicr  the  Plutecans 
surrendered:  they  were  massacred, and  their  ciiy  was  given 
up  to  the  Theliaiis,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

In  the  year  426  the  Lacedmuiomans  were  deterred  from 
invading  Attica  by  eurliiquakes.  An  c\{>cihtion  against 
ylitoliu,  under  the  Athenian  general  Deiuoslhcncs,  com- 
pletely failml;  but  afierwai-ds  Uomosthenes  and  the  Acar- 
iiunians  routed  the  Ambmetans.  who  nearly  all  perisheil. 
In  the  winter  (4'26-j)  the  Athenians  purified  the  inland  of 
lAdos  as  an  acknowledgement  to  Apollo  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Rumnicr  of  425  the  Pelo|>on- 
nevians  invaded  Attica  for  the  liftU  time.  At  the  same 
time  the  .Vthciiians,  who  had  long  directed  their  thoughts 
towunin  Sicily,  sent  a licet  to  aid  the  L(‘<mtini  in  a 
war  wilh  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accompanied  this  llect, 
in  order  to  act  as  occasion  might  offer  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
yiuimcsus.  He  furlified  Pylus  on  the  coast  of  Mvssema,  liie 
northern  lieadh-iid  of  the  im>«Iern  bay  of  Navaiitio.  In  the 
course  of  the  uporations  which  were  umlertukcn  to  dislodge 
him,  a bofly  of  Laeeda>moiiians,  including  several  noble 
tipartans,  got  blockaded  in  the  Uland  of  Sphacleria  at  tho 


mouth  of  the  hay.  and  were  uUimtlcly  taken  prisoners  by 
Cleon  and  Deinustliencs.  [CtxoNd  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a colony  of  Mc».>em<ins,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Sivartnus 
After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  v igorous  ulfen- 
sivo  operations  of  whicli  the  most  important  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Nieias,  early  in  n.c.  424. 
Tins  summer  however  the  .Athenians  sutleivd  some  reverses 
in  Ba'ulia,  where  they  the  battle  of  Dulium.  and  on  tho 
coasts  of  Maccilonia  and  Thrace,  where  ILasidus  among 
other  exploits  tuok  A mphipolLs.  (Bha^ioas;  Thucydiuks.] 

Thu  Athenian  expudition  to  Sicily  was  abandoiiod,  alter 
Rome  operations  of  no  great  importuiice,  in  consequence  of 
a general  paciQratimi  of  the  island,  which  was  effi'clefl 
through  the  inliueiico  of  Ilcrmoerates,  a citizen  of  Sy- 
racuse. 

In  the  year  423,  a year’s  truce  was  conclmled  between 
S{>avla  and  Aihens.  with  a view  to  a la.sting  peace.  Hoslili- 
lies  were  renewed  in  422,  ami  Cleon  wa*,  bent  to  cojw  with 
Brusidos,  who  had  continued  hi>  opcraiinns  even  durii.g 
the  truce.  A lutUe  was  fought  between  ihei^  generals  at 
Arophi|K>lis,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  double  deliverance  which  they 
experienced  in  the  demits  both  of  Cleon  and  BruRidas. 
la  the  following  year  (421)  Nieias  succeevled  in  negotiating 
a peace  with  Sparla  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  were, 
a mutual  restiiulion  of  conquesiH  made  during  the  war,  ami 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  This 
treaty  w as  ratiUcd  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  tho 
BoDoiians,  Cunnthians.  KIcans,  and  Meganans. 

This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  conclude<l  than  it  wa^  discovered  that  Sparta  hud 
not  the  )K)Wer  to  fulfil  her  pMroise',  and  Aihens  insUtod  on 
their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  the  other  state*  wua 
exf  itcfi  hy  a treaty  of  alliaiv'e  which  was  conclude  I between 
Sparta  and  Athens  imim.dialel>  after  the  |u;ace;  and  in- 
trigues Were  comraetictHl  fur  the  rormatiun  of  a new  con- 
federacy with  Argus  at  the  head.  An  attempt  no*  made  lo 
draw  Sparta  iutu  ulltatu-e  with  Argos,  hut  it  jailed.  A simi- 
Ur  overture  suhsoquenlly  made  Ui  Athens  met  with  better  sm> 
rx-SR,  chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  ui  the 
head  of  a large  party  hostile  to  the  peace,  and  tlie  Athenians 
cunclmhtd  a treaty  ulTcnHive  and  defensive  wiiii  Arg<is.  Klis, 
midMantinea  for  UM)  years (H.c.  42U).  [ALCiHiAnKs.]  lii  the 
year  41b  the  A rgive  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  then  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Montinca,  and  a )>eace,  and  soon  after  an  alli- 
ance, was  made  between  S]>ai  ta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416 
an  expeiltlion  vvus  umleruken  by  the  Atheniuus  against 
Melos,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The  Melians 
surretidcred  at  discretion:  all  the  males  who  had  nliuinoil 
manhood  were  pul  to  death ; the  women  and  cluldren  were 
made  sUves;  and  subbequuiiily  five  hundred  .Vthemau 
colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island.  (Tbucyd . v.  1 16.^ 

The  fifty  years*  peace  was  not  considered  at  an  eud, 
though  its  terms  had  been  broken  on  both  sides,  till  the 
year  415,  when  the  A (huni.u)s  undertook  their  disastrous 
expedition  to  Sicily.  [ALCiiiiAPKs ; Syuacusk.]  After  thu 
failure  of  that  expe<lilioii  (h  c.  41.3),  (he  war  became  on  t)ie 
part  of  Athens  a strugelo  for  e.xislenoe;  but  even  then  she 
put  forth  energies  which  might  Imre  saved  her,  but  for  her 
own  infatuation  and  the  gold  which  her  enemies  uhiaineil 
from  Persia.  The  events  of  tho  war,  from  tins  period  to 
the  Ivattle  of  Notiuni  (n.c.  407),  have  been  relateil  uihUt 
Alciuiaubs.  The  Spartans  had  now.  by  the  aid  ot  Pcr?>iuu 
gold,  obtained  a fleet  with  which  they  could  cope  uiiii 
Athens  on  her  own  element,  lii  tho  year  41)6,  Coiiun.  who 
had  been  appuinted,  wilh  nine  other  generals,  tu  buem-d 
Alcibimles.  was  blockaded  in  thu  harbour  of  Mytilene  by  the 
Spartan  ailmirnl  CuUieralidas.  His  colleagues  sailed  to 
his  ossUtancc.  and  completely  defeated  Uiu  8)>artan>  in  the 
battle  of  Arginusio.  The  S{>ariaiis  now  made  orciinres 
for  peace,  which  Were  rejected  by  the  Athunians  ot  tlie  m- 
btigntiun  of  a demagogue  naine<l  Clenphon. 

In  tho  following  year  (n  c.  4uj)  Lysandcr  was  appoinicrl 
to  thu  command  of  the  Laccdmiuouiuit  (leet.  [LysANnKn.} 
Hc  attacked  the  Athenians  at  ^iigub)>otuuti  on  the  Helles- 
pont at  a moment  when  they  were  ufT  their  guaid,  and 
entirely  destroyed  their  fleet.  This  blow  in  effect  CnUlufil 
the  war.  Lysunder  sailed  to  Athens  receiving  as  he  went 
! the  submission  of  the  ullics,  and  blockade<l  tho  city,  which 
surrendered  after  a few  months  (u.c.  4U4),  on  terms  ihe- 
I taled  by  Sparta  with  a view  of  making  Athens  a useful 
I ally  by  giving  thu  usoendancy  in  Uie  slate  to  thu  uligarchicai 
I parly.  [ATUki\s.j 
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The  hiMhiry  of  the  IVlopunncsinn  "War  was  written  by  early  elecleJ  a fellow,  to  rem'j'lel  their  PliBnowcoiiU-Ma  of 
Thu('y(1i(lL'.s  ui-oii  vUiiisc  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far  which,  iii  an  improvud  form,  he  publii^hcd  a tran»tatiuu  in 
us  his  iiiirrativc  gees,  we  may  place  the  fullest  dcjiendeiice.  1^46,  London,  8vu.  He  died  ‘Jth  April,  I'/l. 

His  history  ends  abruptly  in  the  venr  411  h.c.  For  the  Although  ehcmislry,  anaioiuy,  and  mcdi«*ine  had  been 
rest  of  the  war  we  h.nve  to  foll.iw  Xenophon  and  Diodoius.  his  chief  objei'ts  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  depart' 
The  value  of  Xuuuphon’s  liisii»ry  is  impaired  by  his  preju-  tnents  of  science  in  whUdi  liedid  not  possess  more  ihnu  ordi> 
dices,  und  that  of  Diodorus  by  his  eurelessnei>s.  nary  knowledge.  This  was  purtiruhirlv  the  case  in  the  niu* 

l'EI^01’<.)NNliI'SUS  <(ltXoiroviof<rn(>,  that  is,  *the  island  theinatics  and  asMonomy,  with  which  fits  writings  sliuw  that 
of  Pelops,*  tlio  nntient  name  of  the  M<>rea,  derived  its  iiuiue  he  hud  considerable  iicquainlniire.  Besides  editing  the  cmIU 
from  Pelops.  who  is  said  by  later  Greek  inytholugists  to  hove  tion  of  Newton's  ‘ Prineipia  ’ which  apiieared  in  17*i6,  he 
been  of  I'hrtgiun  origin.  Thucydides (i.  D)  dimply  observes  • published,— -I,  ‘ Epistolu  ad  Auiicinn  cie  C'oiosii  Inveniis/ 
that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  him.  | Lmdon.  J 722.  4 to.;  2,  ‘ View  of  Sirlsriae  Newton’s  Philoso- 
He  marrie<l  ilip\njdameia,  the  daughter  of  CKnumaus.  king  I l>hy,’  Lmidon,  1728,.  4lo.:  and  ;J,  'Lectures  on  Pliv'-io- 
of  Pisa  in  Klis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  U said  ’ log^',*  I/mdon,  17-1^1,  ‘•vo.  Hiscomniunleation#  to  the  Trans- 
to  riave  suhseijnenlly  emended  his  donminms  over  many  of  uetions  of  the  R«nal  Society,  of  which  body  he  wxs  a-1iuiUe<l 
the  distrieis  bordering  upon  Elis,  tthciiee  the  whole  cijuulry  a fellow,  8ih  iX'eembcr,  1720,  extend  Iroin  vol.  ^2  to  vol. 
obiaiucd  the  name 'nf  Peloponnesus.  Agamemnon  and  02,  and  among  them  tiiav  he  noticed,  I, ' Ueinaiks  On  an 
Metielaus  were  deseendeil  fniin  him.  Experituent  by  which  it  has  been  alteninted  to  show  the 

The  word  Peloponnesus  dt>cs  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  falsity  of  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  force  of  biKlies 
original  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia  in  umlUm,’ 1723 : 2. ‘On  the  Liunis  for  three  and  four  lines, 
(Horn. //.,  t.  270 : iii.  49),  and  w.w  so  called,  according  to  celebrattsl  among  the  atuieni  Geometers,’  1703;  3,  * Kejr- 
Aisdiylus  (.‘''k/j./.,  260),  from  Apis  a of  Apollo,  or,  ae-  Icr's  Method  of  computing  the  Moon’s  Parallaxes  in  Solar 
cording  to  Puusanias  (ii.  3).  from  .ApU.  a sun  ofTeU-hin  Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended  to  nil  degrees  of  lati- 
and  descendant  of  .Egtuleus.  AVlion  Argos  had  the  su]ire-  tu^’  1771  ; 4,  ' Geometrical  Solutions  of  three  cclebraleil 
uiacy,‘ the  ^-niiisula,  aeeording  to  Strabo  (viii.  371).  was  Aslrunumical  Problems,*  1772,  &c.  Among  the  MSS.  found 


soiiietiioes  called  Argos;  und  indeed  Homer  (>eeins  to  use 
tiie  term  Argos  m some  eases  oa  including  the  whole  peuiu- 
sul-i.  (Thuc)d-,  i.  9.) 

Ilcrniloius  reckoned  (viii.  73)  Peli)}Hmnesua  to  contain 
seven  d.lTcrcnt  tribe-,  tbe  Arcadians  Cynurians  Aidiaeans, 
l>iimns  iEtidiuns  Drvopes,  und  Lciumuns  ; tliu  four  lust 
of  winch  tribe.s,  he  says,  liad  imgrnle.l  from  other  countries, 
but  llu*  three  former  were  indigenous.  We  know  however, 
from  the  traditions  in  HeroduUis,  Stialxi.  aiul  Pausanias, 
that  the  Aclneana  were  innuigrauts.  [Acit.E.\Ns.] 

In  the  lime  of  Thucydides  (i.  Id)  (he  Pelopuiinc-us  op- 
}>ears  lu  have  been  divided  into  five  parts,  namely,  l.acunieA, 
Me»»eiiia,  Argolis,  Achrea,  and  Arcadia;  but  in  that  case, 
a»  Pausunias  has  remarked  (v.  I,  1),  Elis,  which  for  many 
reasona  ought  to  be  made  a separulo  divinun,  must  have 
been  iiiclurled  in  Achtca  or  Arcadia.  Pauiiimus  treated 
of  Pelupunnesus  in  ke\eii  sepamte  luiuks.  namely,  the  Co- 
rmtlnaea,  winch  includes  Cirintlna  nml  Argolis;  Lacunica, 
Mc>senica,  Eliaca,  Acliuica.  and  Arcadira.  Modern  writers 
usually  make  mx  divisions,  Aclitea,  Ehs.  Arcadia,  Argulis, 
Laeunien,  und  Mussen*a,  to  winch  Sicyunia  oPCoiiulhia  is 
sometimes  addid. 

The  aulient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  port  of  the 
hi’itorv  of  GrcLCB.  [Ghkkck,  and  tho  retcrenees  there 
given.j  The  physical  gei>grupliy  of  the  country  t«  given 
under  Morka,  Ach.«.a,  Ako.vuia,  Akuos,  Kus,  Lacomca, 
aud  AfLSSKNlA. 

PEIa)PS.  [PELopo:»Nfcsrs  ] 

PKLli'KlS,  poll’s  name  for  (bo  animal  of  the  Oysters, 
pio|K‘rlv  so  railed,  O-i/rt'K.  tPBcTiNin.H.] 

PEJ.OUUNTA,  Okeu‘*  mime  for  a fnrm  of  Nerit,  Nt^ila 
J\-/'.n>nhi  of  authors.  [NBKiTin.tt.] 

i*EL'.>'HUS,  l>u  Monlfori’s  name  for  a genus  of  micro- 
scop  c l^nr>tmini/fra. 

PELVIS.  [Ma^;  SKtLBTOx] 

PELL'SIUM.  [F.iiVPT.] 

PE.MUEIUON,  HENRY,  was  born  at  I.,ondon  tn  the 
year  1694.  After  studying  the  classics  under  Mr  John 
Ward,  afterwards  profe«-.or  of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College, 
hu  attended  the  lectures  of  Hocriiaavo  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  al.M)  resided  some  time  at  Pans,  where  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  nnutomical  nmnipulaliun,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  excelled.  About  this  time  also  he  be- 
came  u student  in  St.  Tliomn.sV  Hospital.  London,  in  order 
more  etTwlually  to  ijualify  himself  for  the  meilical  profes- 
biou,  wl^ich  he  uas  aderaurds  precludeil  from  following  by 
the  dclicato  state  of  Ina  heulln.  In  17I'J  the  university  of 
Leyden  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  meili- 
erne,  on  which  oreusum  hu  read  his  umugural  distfitatiun 
eiUiiled  ‘ Do  Facultato  Oeuli  ad  divorsas  Reruni  Gompu- 
luruiu  Distanitas  se  uecomiuodanto,’  Lug<L  Bat.,  1719,  4to., 
and  cuntiimtid  his  friendship  with  Hoeihaavc,  which  (Xin- 
tinued  uninterruptedly  till  the  death  of  tlic  latter  in  1738. 
In  r/28  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
ill  Gresham  College,  when  he  commenced  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Ur. 
JameA  Wilson  in  1771.  London.  t>vo.  At  a later  periotl  he 
was  rei^ueslcd  by  tho  College  of  Pliy  steiaus,  of  whidi  hu  was 


by  his  executors  were— I,  ‘lIi>tory  of  Trigonometry  ;*  2, 
‘ Comment  on  Newton’s  Principia 3,  ‘ Treatise  on  Spherics 
und  Swrieal  Projections;’  4,  ‘ Dissertation  un  the  Screw  of 
Archimedes  5,  ‘ Principles  of  Mercator’s  and  Middle  Lati- 
tude Sailing;*  and  some  others  enumeruitMl  in  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's ' Dictioimry.*  Ilia  library  contained  a choice  colloe- 
tion  of  mathematical  works,  a large  proportion  of  which  was 
purchased  ut  the  talc  of  tlie  library  of  the  Abbti  Galluis, 
which  took  place  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of 
them,  together  with  those  of  h:»  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  were 
sold  by  auction  soon  uficr  his  death.  The  number  of  lots 
was  3*k3.  and  the  gross  procewU  701/.  17*.  (id.  (See  f 'abi- 
if'gue,  With  price  of  each  lot  annexed,  m the  library  of  iliu 
British  Museum.) 

(Hutton's  Dirtionnri/ ; Ward’s  Lives  (if  ihe  6Vi.iAimi 
Prr, feasors ; Thomson's  History  of  the  Ruitat  -Soci>/u.  See.) 

PEMBROKE  CX>LLEGE,  OX  FOUL),  was  fouuded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cenluty.  on  tbe  tile  of 
Broadgaic  Hall,  an  ancient  semniury  for  sIndontK  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  It  originally  beloiiguil  to  the  priory  of 
5>t.  Fndesw'ide,  and  is  belivvesiio  have  been  the  place  where 
the  nov'ccA  of  that  house  received  their  fuM  ediicaliun.  It 
was  long  known  by  tlie  name  of  Segrim  Hall,  or  eoiruplly 
Segreve  Hall.  It  uAerwards  received  the  mime  of  Ihoud- 
gutc.tVum  the  width  of  its  entiance.  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
chases which  Wolsuy  altuelicd  (o  Ins  intended  college,  :n.d 
at  the  dissolution  was  cunhrmed  (u  Chiiat-Cliurch  by  King 
Henry  VlIl.,  its  rent  being  then  valued  at  no  more  ihsii 
thirteen  shillings  ami  four  {Kinco.  Dr.  John  Buddeti,  tlie 
last  principal  ot  Bruadgate  Hall,  died  in  1620. 

Tim  new  foundation  took  place  a few  years  after  this,  in 
consequence  of  a bequest  from  Thomas  Tesdale,  K.-q.,  of 
Glympum  in  O.xforUslnrc.  Mr.  Tuadule,  having  bequcaliiefi 
StjyO/.  to  purchase  estates  for  the  niaintcinnice  of  certHin 
fellows  and  scliolars  from  the  frec-school  of  Abingdon  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Abbot,  aiehbtshup  of 
Cnncurburv,  and  the  other  irustiH's,  ittlended  at  (list  to  place 
ihU  foundation  in  Baliul  College;  and  pn-puralluiis  weru 
made,  and  even  a portion  of  building  wa»  undertaken,  at 
Baliol  College  for  tho  reception  and  residence  ofTesdale’s 
scholars.  The  design  however  not  having  been  carried  into 
full  ofliTt,  they  determined  to  found  anew  college  on  tho 
site  of  Broadgate  Hall,  and  in  the  meamiiuo  estates  wore 
purchased  fur  the  endowment  in  Berkshire  and  Wiluhiru. 
The  plan  w.is  now  assisted  by  a second  benefactor.  Hichaid 
Wighlwick.  B.D.,  some  time  of  Baliol  College,  und  afterwurds 
rector  of  East  llsley  in  Berkshire,  who  engaged  to  make 
over  some  estates  in  aid  of  the  endowment. 

Tlio  corporation  of  Abingdon  next  peulioiied  the  king  that 
he  would  constitute  a college  within  Broadgate  Hall,  which 
was  occonlingly  done  by  leUers-patenl,  dated  June  22,  1624. 
the  said  college  to  be  known  by  the  name  of ‘The  master, 
fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  college  of  Pembroke,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  oft  he  roundatioiiof  King  Jame<.  at  the  cost 
und  charges  of  Thomas  Tewhilo  and  RiHiard  Wighiuick.’ 
It  received  the  name  of  Pembroke  from  Wiihuni  Uerherl, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  whoMi 
luicrust  wud  hberaliy  ciuployuU  m iu  uslublislimuui ; and  it 
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consUted  of  ten  follows  and  scholarg  Lcaidc»  the  xna&ter. 
Four  of  the  fellows  of  Tcidalc’s  foundation  are  to  bo  chosen 
from  his  relatives ; two  of  Wi|jhlwick’s  must  be  either  re- 
latvd  to  him  or  bear  the  same  name.  Tire  rest  are  elected 
from  ibc  frcc-school  at  Abing<lun. 

One  fellowsbip,  to  bo  hcbl  by  a native  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  was  foutkded  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1636.  Sir 
John  Bcnet,  KB.,  afterwards  I..ord  O&suUtone,  endowed 
two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships,  about  the  year  1672, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  college  and  others  are  eligible 
who  arc  not  already  on  some  foundation;  and  Sir  John 
Philipps,  Burt.,  founded  one  fellowship  and  one  scholarship 
in  17-i'J.  Several  scbolnrsliips  and  exhibitions  have  also 
been  adiled  by  other  benefactors.  The  foundation  at  present 
of  a muster,  fourteen  fellows,  and  twenty-nine 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.  The  total  number  of  iucml«r.s 
nhosp  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  is  a hundred 
and  eighty. 

The  beneHres  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  arc.  tlio  rec- 
tories of  Stilford  in  B^-sex,  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Glum  cster- 
shiie,  Sibson  in  Leicesleishirc,  .St.  Ablates  in  Oxfonl, 
RmgsbaU  in  Suffolk,  and  Brinkworlh,  Codford  St.  l*eter 
and  Lyddiard  Milliccnt,  in  Wiluhirc,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Thurrock  Grays  in  Es^ex,  the  donatives  of  Colnbiv>^  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  and  tho  curaciR  of 
West  Harohlston  and  I^mb»ion  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Among  persons  of  noto  orlucnted  in  this  college  arc  Ed- 
mund Bonner.  hi>hup  of  London;  Sir  Thomas  Brown; 
(*urew,  earl  of  Toilless ; Pym;  Blackslonc ; Sbenstone ; Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  ; and  Newcume,  urchbisbop  of  .Arniagli. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  a date  subsequent  to  the  foundation,  but  the  hall  is 
the  saino  that  belonged  to  Broadgate.  The  chapel  is  a late 
building,  consecrated  in  1732. 

(Chalmers’s  Collrfres  and  Ilallt  of  Ojford ; Oxford 
Cnir.  Calriuiirfor  18-fO.) 

PEMBROKE  HALL.  CAMBRIDGE,  nowmorogene- 
rally  called  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  was  founded  under 
the  namu  of  Valence  Mary,  by  Mary  de  8l  Paul,  the  widow 
of  Aymcr  do  Valence,  carl  of  Pembroke,  in  1347,  when  she 
endowed  it  with  uslatcs  for  tho  maintenance  of  a ma»lRr, 
six  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  King  Henry  VI.  is  said  to 
have  trebled  the  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestow  ing  on  it 
the  priory  of  Linton,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  rectory 
and  manor  of  Sohain.  llis  liberality  obtained  him  theuatue 
of  a second  founder. 

The  present  number  of  fellowships  in  this  college  is 
fourteen,  open  to  all  persons,  with  this  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  sainu 
eouiUy,— London  and  Middlesex  however  being  reputed 
sepal  ate  counties.  There  is  also  in  the  election  to  that  fel- 
lowsliip  which  was  estabbshe<l  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  for- 
merly master  of  llic  college,  a preference  given  to  a scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bk^es’  schuul  in  Cumberland.  Alihough 
tbea*  may  be  no  fellowship  vacant,  yet  a candidate  is  netcr 
consider^  a.s  superannuated.  When  more  than  ten  of  the 
fe^ow^lii|>^  are  filled,  six  of  tho  fellows  must  be  in  orders. 

There  are  also  twoby-fcllowships,  one  foundeil  by  William 
Smart.  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  with  u preference  for  the  acholnrs 
on  hisunn  I'uundatiim  in  this  college:  the  other  founded 
by  Bonjarnin  Lany.D.D.,  formerly  bl^hopo^ Ely  and  master 
of  this  college 

The  scholarships  bdongijig  to  ibis  college  arc  numerous, 
viz.  six  fmmdation  scholarshijis,  of  ilie  yearly  value  of  2^/. 
each;  eight  Greek,  seven  foumled  by  Thomas  Watts,  D.D., 
and  the  oilier  by  Thomas  .Iaroe^  Esq.  Of  these  the  four 
senior  scholarships  arc  of  the  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
the  four  junior  of  the  yearly  value  of  12/.  each.  Six  scholar- 
ships, two  foimde<l  by  WiUiam  Smart,  Esip,  and  fourbv  Ralph 
Sirivcncr.  F.M|.,  of  iho  yearly  value  of  i/.  eacb,  wiili  a pre- 
ference for  those  who  have  been  educate^l  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Ipswii'h;  three,  founde^l  by  Archbishop  Grindal. 
of  the  yearly  value  of  2b/.  each,  for  scholars  educated  at 
St.  Bees*  school.  There  are  sevoml  others  founded  by  Ser- 
jeant Muse-,  who  presided  over  the  college  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  tho  yearly  value  of  30/. 
eacb.  for  scholars  educated  at  Christ's  Hospilal,  whicli 
exhibitions  they  hold  in  addition  to  others,  of  tlie 
veaily  value  of  60/.  each,  allowed  by  the  governors  of 
the  school , one  of  the  yearly  value  of  7U/..  foiindeil  by  Mr. 
John  lluhnes,  Par  a scholar  educated  at  Blnckrode  school 
in  Lancashire:  six,  founded  by  Charles  Parkin,  M.A.,  for- 
merly rector  of  Oxburgh  in  Norfolk,  of  the  yeaily  value  of 


50/. ; of  these,  five  are  for  scholars  of  Merchant  Tailors* 
school,  and  the  other  for  a scholar  of  tho  frcc-school  %t 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire;  when  there  arc  no  candidates,  these 
scholarships  are  at  the  free  dispoial  of  the  master  of  the 
college;  one,  founded  by  William  Stuart,  D.D.,  formerly 
chancellor  of  the  dioceso  of  Exeter,  of  tbo  yearly  value  of 
bO/.,  for  a superannuated  scholar  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
school ; and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6/.,  founded  by  Roger 
Long,  D.D.  Eiesides  these  there  are  several  exhibitions, 
founded  by  Robert  Mapleloft,  D.D.,  formerly  master,  and  by 
others,  to  which  the  college  have  made  such  an  addition  that 
three  siiars  may  have  12/.  each  vearly.  The  enjoyment  of 
one  scholarship  docs  not  prccludu  a deserving  person  from 
holding  others  on  differont  foundations. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage ^of  this  college  are<  the 
rectories  of  Rawreth  in  Essex,  Orton  Watenille  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Cawston  and  Sail  in  Norfolk,  and  Kram- 
lingham  and  Earl  Stnnham  in  SuffolW,  vviih  the  vicarages 
of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  Warcsley  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Saxthorp  and  Tilitcy  in  Norfolk. 

Among  tho  moic  eminent  nienibers  of  this  foundation 
maybe  reckoned  the  .Archbihliops  Grindal  aud  Wbitgift, 
Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  Bishop  Andrews;  Spenser, 
Gray,  and  Mason,  the  poets;  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  the  master*, 
an  eminent  astronomer;  Stanley,  editor  of /Eschy  lus  ; and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

Pembroke  Hall,  situated  on  llic  east  side  of  Trumpingion 
Street,  consists  of  two  courts  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
about  95  feet  by  55.  The  hall  which  divides  the  two  courts 
is  about  42  feet  by  27.  On  the  east  side  of  the  inner  court 
is  a small  detarhi^  building,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining a large  hollow  Npheru.  used  as  a locture-rooro.  The 
chapel  was  built  by  Mallbew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  after 
B d<^gn  by  his  nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was 
dedicaieil  in  1665. 

A copy  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  is  preserved  in  tha 
British  Museum,  in  the  Harleian  MS,  734.  Thevisitor  is  tho 
queen.  The  number  of  members  on  the  boarils  of  the  col- 
lege.March  18. 1810.  was  129,  four  fellowships  being  vacant. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Bril.,  Cambr.,  p.  105-107;  Dyer's  Ilitf. 
Coll,  and  Halls  qf  Cambr. : Cambr.  t'niv.  Calendar,  1840. 

PEMUKOKESilIRE  is  a maritime  county,  forming  the 
extreme  west  of  8outh  Wales:  it  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  on  the  other  sides 
by  St.  George's  and  tl>e  Bristol  channels.  Thu  length  from 
St.  Davkl’a  Head  to  tlie  bottlers  of  Carmarthenshire  is  36 
miles;  from  Strumble  Head  on  the  north  coast  to  St. 
Gowun’s  Head  on  the  south.  31  miles.  Pembrokeshire  is 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a very  irregular 
coast-line  above  100  miles  in  extent:  it  contains  about  575 
square  miles,  or  366,000  acres.  The  gross  population  in 
1831  was  81,424.  being  an  increase  of  9 per  cent,  on  the 
census  of  1821.  IlavciTordwest,  the  county  town,  is  251 
miles  distant  from  London  by  the  mail-coach  road ; and  the 
bearing  and  distance  in  a direct  line  is  wcst-Imirnorlh  195 
miles.  In  amount  of  population  Pembrokeshire  is  the 
fourth  of  Welsh  counties,  and  forty-first  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Surface;  Coast;  /?/rcr«.— Pembrokeshire  has  no  very 
marked  features.  Thu  surface  m gciioraily  undulating, 
without  any  extensive  plains,  or  mountains  of  very  great 
olev  alion.  Being  sumiundctl  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
intersected  by  Ibc  great  o^stu.iry  of  Milford  Haven,  the 
course  of  the  rivers  ib  short,  and  there  are  coiiHK^uenlly 
none  of  magnitude.  The  south-west  winds  are  very  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  limber,  of  which  there  is  little  except 
in  shcliered  valleys;  tho  want  of  it  gives  a barren  appear- 
ance to  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is  good. 
The  Prccclli  mountains,  a range  running  from  near  Fish- 
guard to  tho  Iwrdcrsof  Carmarthenshire,  me  about  10  miles 
in  length, and  attain  abcightof  1754  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Tnifgarn  ridge  is  67.3  feel  high,  Tlio  higliesl  land  m the 
southern  district  i.s  Bolton  Btacoti,  .327  feet. 

Tlie  river  Teivi  runs  into  the  sea  with  a northerly  course 
at  the  northern  extreme  of  ibc  county;  the  mouth  is  im- 
jXMicd  by  a dangerous  bar.  At  Cilgorran  and  St.  Dogmael'* 
.ire  two  villages,  whoj^e  inhabitants  support  iheniseUes 
chiefly  by  fishing.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward for  about  8 miles,  is  the  town  of  Newport,  once  of  con- 
Mdcrablc  impurtance,  hut  now  decayed.  Six  miles  farther, 
Fishguard  stands  on  a bay  funned  by  the  tesluary  of  the 
river  Gwain.  This  bay  is  about  3 miles  across  from  cast  to 
west,  with  from  30  to  70  feel  of  water  in  goo<l  hulding-groutd 
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of  8ond  anil  tnuJ;  it  is  open  to  the  norili-vrcst,  but  i«  the 
only  port  of  shelter  on  the  west  coa*t  of  Wales.  In  White* 
sand  Bay  there  are  some  remarkable  hillocks  of  blown  liand. 
Oir  St.  David  a Head,  51®  04'  N.  lat..  0®  17'  W.  long.,  lies 
aclustcrof  appall  islets  called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks. 
The  coast  hero  turns  to  the  southward,  and  shortly  after 
forms  tho  bay  of  St.  Bride,  about  8 miles  broad  and  as  many 
in  depth  ; off  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  ibero  are  several 
small  islands.  There  are  two  lichihunscs  on  St.  Anne's  : 
Head,  at  tho  north  entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  This  great 
a?stuary,  ceiled  in  Welsh  Aher-dan-Gleiblau.  or  the  mouth 
of  tlio  two  Cicddaus,  is  al>out  20  miles  in  length  from  St. 
Anne's  Head  to  the  cunlluence  of  the  East  and  \Vc»t 
Cieddau ; the  mouth  is  about  2 miles  wide,  and  it  varies 
from  that  width  to  half  a mile  throughout.  It  contains  iiU' 
merous  bays  and  croeks,  completely  landlockeil,  free  from 
shoals  and  rocks,  with  excellent  anchorage  from  5 fathoms 
upwanls,  and  forms  one  of  tho  finest  hailK»urs  in  the  world. 
Tho  snuthern  coast  presents  a wild  and  inhospitable  niv 
pc.irance:  the  carboniferous  limestone  fuims  iirecipilous 
cliffs  150  feet  high,  without  any  port  before  we  arrive  at 
Tenby,  a town  which  is  situated  near  the  south-east  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  The  coast-Uno  is  extremciy  irregular, 
but  tiro  general  bearing  from  the  mouth  of  the  'I’eivi  to  St. 
David  s Head  is  wesl-stiulli-west,  from  thence  to  St.  Guwan’s 
Hoad  south  ensr,  and  from  St.  Gowan's  Head  to  the  boun- 
dary in  Curmartlitu  Bay  north-east  by  ea^t  flrue).  Off  St. 
David's  Head  lie  Ramsey  Island  and  the  Bishop  and  his 
Clerks;  off  tho  southern  ]ioint  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  the 
islands  of  Skomar,  Skoklmm,  Grasliolm  ; and  15  miles 
tlie  Smalls  hghiliouso  on  a rock.  Cnldv  Inland  lies  about 
4 miles  south  from  Tenby,  and  ban  a ligiithouse  on  it. 

Pembrokeshire  lias  no  rivers  of  im}  ortanec.  Tbo  two 
rivers  Cieddau  or  CIed<ly  are  the  pviaci^uil : the  eu^te^n 
branch  rises  in  the  Precetli  mountains;  the  western  in  tbo 
north-west  part  of  the  county  near  St.  Caiberine’s,  runs  by 
Haverfordwest,  from  whence  ills  navigtiblo  for  small  ves- 
sels, and,  uniting  with  the  Rust  Cleddy  about  3 miles  below 
that  town,  falls  into  Mdford  Haven.  'J'he  utlier  nvers  arc 
the  Nevern,  which  empties  itself  into  tho  bay  of  Newport, 
IheGwayn  at  Fishguarti,  and  thoSolva  into  St.  Bride’s  Bay. 

The  mail-coach  ruad  from  Tendon  enters  Pembrokc:,hiro 
near  Tavernspite.  The  mail  omves  at  Hobbs'  Point,  the 
station  of  tho  Irish  steam-packets,  at  12h.  34m.  a.m.,  and 
at  Pembroke,  261  miles  from  l..oMdon,  at  lb.  Sin.  a.m^  quit- 
ting llint  town  for  Ijjndon  at  noon,  and  Hobbs  'Point  ut 
12b.  2om.  Tbo  principal  crl^s^-ro}•(bl  ore  from  St.  D.ivid’s 
thiough  Fishguard  and  Newport  to  Cardigan,  32  miles; 
Si.  David's  to  Haverfordwest,  IG  miles;  Icuby  to  Pem- 
broke, lU  miles.  There  is  a railroad  from  llio  coal-mines  al 
Kingsmour  to  tbo  sea  at  Saunderstbot. 

r//wu/A — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire is  mild,  and  not  subject  to  great  variations  of  tempe- 
rature. but  the  atmosphere  is  frequenliy  chargi'd  with  salme 
exhalations  from  the  Atlantic  during  touth-uesl  winds,  and 
is  consequently  damp.  The  higher  or  northern  part  of  the 
county  has  a conshlerubly  lower  temperature. 

a line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
Pembrokeshire  from  east  to  west,  wo  find  the  stratified  rocks 
north  of  that  lino  composed  of  slates,  grit,  and  shales ; to  the 
south  the  older  rocks  are  surmounted  by  the  Silurian  rocks, 
old  red-sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  coal  mea- 
sures. The  whole  surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  tmjvrocks 
bursting  forth  in  many  placc:^,  and  altering  the  structure  of 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  antbrneile.  stune-coal.  or 
culm  tract  bisects  the  country ; it  is  a cuntinuaiiuii  of  tbo 
groat  basin  of  South  VVales,  covering  tho  whole  coast  of 
Gonnnrtlien  Bay.  Tho  northern  c<lgc,  commencing  near 
Talwen  Point,  runs  about  west  by  north  to  the  Cloddy  opposite 
Slebceh;  then,  with  a westerly  direction,  by  Harroldslon 
Sr.  l>is<ds,  where  the  older  Silurian  rocks  wc<l^e  into  it,  to 
a quarter  of  a milo  from  the  sea  in  St.  Bride's  Bay ; it  there 
Widens,  and  runs  nurth  as  far  as  Brawdy.  The  southern 
edge,  commencing  at  Tenby,  bears  the  same  general  three- 
tion,  crossing  the  CIcddy  at  Chert;  the  band  narrows  to  three 
mill's  south  of  Haverfurtlweat,  and  again  spreads  out  to- 
wards St.  Bride’s  Bay.  Tlie  culm  is  containeil  in  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  overlying  millstone-grit  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone.  The  seams  vary  from  three  feet  to  a few 
inches  in  tbicknc.ss,  and  abound  in  dislocations  and  cuntnr- 
tiiiiis.  I'bc  fossil  plants  are  the  same  as  in  Oliver  coal- 
fields, Neuropteris  gigantua,  Pecoptoris  conchilico,  bvc.,  to-  j 
geiher  with  rar.ous  lA-pidodendra  and  Calamilcs, which,  fiuin  I 
their  fractured  coiKhiton,  arc  iudctcnuiaablu.  Thu  Lnll*  ' 
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stone  grit  p.as«;cs  upwards  into  the  coal,  nnd  d.iwnwards 
into  the  carlHiniferous  hnuHtonc.  It  is  gor.cr.aliv  a hanl, 
whitislf,  silicious  snndstonu,  intractuhlc  fur  hui)dui<;,  but 
excellent  for  the  roads.  Tho  carboihiurous  limestone  dips 
beneath  the  milUtone-grit,  fotniing  a girdlo  round  it  in  lliu 
eastern  district,  but  disappearing  m the  west:  a spur  runs 
off  from  Carew,  and  terminates  at  Pembroke  dockyard: 
another  band  extends  from  between  Galtor  Point  and  Old- 
ca&tlc  Head  on  the  south-east  coast  to  West  Angle  Bay  at 
the  month  of  MiVurd  Haven,  where  it  is  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  wide.  Pembroko  stands  upon  this  band.  Tiic 
southern  part  of  the  cuimly,  from  Siackpole  un  the  cost  to 
near  Castle  Martin  un  thu  west,  is  uf  tbo  samo  foi  mutiuti : 
und  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  presents  a 
greater  extent  of  carbuniforuus  limestone  to  tho  view  than 
is  anywhere  else  laid  o}>en  in  Great  Britain.  The  cliffs  arc 
about  15U  feet  high,  nlmosl  everywhere  abrupt,  and  lull  of 
fractures  ami  contortions.  There  are  frequent  funnel-shaped 
cavities  and  fissures,  to  which  the  sea  has  access.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  Buslii*ston  More.  It  is  ahout  MiO 
yards  from  the  sea ; and  at  times,  when  a heavy  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  reports  as  loud  os  urtillery  aro  heard  from  it, 
while  it  throws  up  jets  of  water  forty  or  fifty  feet.  There  aro 
also  many  cauldron-shaped  hollows,  which  arc  filled  with 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  plain  surface ex)Xkhuro  to 
the  south-west  gales.  Several  s|ieciesof  fossil  Spinferannd 
TerebmiulcD  are  found  in  this  formation.  Thu  old  red- 
sandstone  enters  Penibrokesbire  near  Tavernspite;  tliruw- 
ing  out  a promontory  at  Cyilie,  it  girdles  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  tapering  away,  disappears  opposite  Slebech. 
This  is  the  only  uevclopmout  of  old  roil-saudslunc  near  tbo 
coal-field;  all  the  others  ore  to  (lie  south  of  it,  supporting 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  long  ridges.  It  is  generally 
of  a red  colour,  ibougli  there  arc  considerable  tracts  of  grey 
and  yellowish  sandstone.  No  otganic  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Pembrokeshire  sandstone.  The  next  in 
order  arc  the  Silurian  neks,  comprising  all  those  strata  uf 
more  anlieni  furmatiun  wbirh  were  included  under  ibe 
names  of  grauwacke  and  transition  limestone,  until  cla-sified 
by  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.  These  form  a narrow  Uiiid  rising 
from  beneath  tbo  old  red-sondstonc,  and  contain  specimens  of 
AMjpbus,  Terebratnl.T,  Trinuclcns,  Ortbis,  Lopftena,  bic. 
Rocks  of  igneous  origin  protrude  in  many  places.  From 
IWhe  Ca.sile  near  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  in  a north-east  direction,  a 
ridge  of  t lap,  called  Trafgani  ridge,  673  feet  high,  runs  to  Am- 
blestone,  ami  appears  again  at  intervals  along  tho  Praoelli 
range.  Another  ridge  from  Benton  Cu&tle.  with  an  inter- 
ruption from  a narrow  band  of  the  upper  Silurian  rucks, 
supports  tbo  coal-field,  is  then  covered  by  it.  and  rcai»pears 
on  the  sea-roast  in  the  south  part  of  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Bohuu 
Beacon,  32?  feel,  the  highest  ground  in  south  Pembroke- 
shire. IS  on  this  ridge. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  district  is  com;  osed  of  rocks  <if 
the  Cambnaii  system  of  Profissor  Sedgwick,  interspersed 
with  occasional  protrusions  of  the  igneous  rut'kiv.  There  nru 
no  lluviiil  or  lacustrine  deposits  in  Pembrokeshire.  Between 
St.  David's  ami  Wlutcsand  Bay,  at  the  bays  of  Frc<«liwuter 
East  oud  Wt'st,  and  near  Siaekpole  promontory,  there  aro 
considerable  bills  of  blown  sands,  extending  sometimes  inoro 
than  nmiic  inland,  covering  lulls  at  heights  of  15(1  feet  above 
the  strand,  and  containing  a prodigious  quantity  ofland- 
shells,  llircc  or  four  siwcies  of  Helices  and  Bulimi.  Tbc-u 
hills  seem  to  have  remained  stationary.  At  Guptoii  Burrows. 
Newgale  Sands,  and  St.  Bride's  Bay  aro  two  examples  of 
torcsts  submeiRcd  by  the  ocean,  where,  after  severe  storms, 
the  sands  licing  washed  away,  a stratum  of  clay  and  jieaiy 
earth  appears,  llirougU  which  (ho  stumps  of  trees  arc  seen 
in  a growing  position.  Copper-oro  has  been  found  in  small 
qunniifies  m the  neighl>unrb<>od  of  St.  David’s,  but  not 
sufiicicni  to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  Slatc  quarries  nro 
opened  in  the  Pncclli  mountains  and  near  St.  David's ; the 
quality  of  tbo  slates  is  inferior  tu  thoso'  of  North  Wales. 
Coal  is  tho  only  mineral  besides  slate  which  is  worked  in 
PL‘iubroke»hiru : it  is  of  (Imt  de>cription  called  anthracite,  or 
stone  coal,  the  dust  or  smaller  portion  of  which  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  culm.  Tlic  best  co;il  .md 
culm  arc  raised  at  l.andshipping,  on  the  shore  of  Milfonl 
Haven.  A coiibidcrablc  quantity  of  goml  coul  is  also  raise<l 
at  Kingsmoor  and  Kilgetiy.  from  wheneo  it  is  conveyed  by 
a rmhvay  tu  the  sea  at  Bauiidersfoot,  where  a dock  has  been 
built. 

Soil;  Agn'euHure. — The  geological  formations  of  this 
county  presenting  great  variety,  it  follows  (hat  the  soil  in 
difi'erent  quarters  is  cciually  various.  On  the  southern  part 
Vot.  XYll.— 3 !•: 
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cif  the  rnnnH',  tlic  lirnwloMf*  ami  «M  rcd-Randetonc  forma- 
tions atr->iil  MiiU  nf  i‘\<’iri]cnt  ({uulity:  *(omo  dislricls  near 
Ri.  DiividV,  ami  alon^;  iljc  ftiost  towards  Fisligruud,  are  con- 
»Mcri-d  tt>  1o  cMr^'Jnuly  w«‘ll  ad;»iitu-d  fur  ibc  gruwth  of 
l>arU‘^  : hot  in  tin?  coni  dUirict  and  the  slaty  ridge  of  the 
Prw'cUi  numntains,  the  laml  is  very  inlcvior.  Tho  state  of 
ttgriculinro  is  us  various  ns  ilic  soil:  in  the  hundreds  of 
Castle  Martin  und  K i:-.  and  nait  of  Narliurlli,  a IhiUit 
syatem  fjf  hiislmndry  prevails  tlian  in  tin*  up|ier  or  WeUh 
distriet,  allliuugh  tins  is  very  fjr  from  bei«g  stirU  as  wuiild 
]>o  nj  j>ri»ved  by  a ^o!enllf1c  ngrirultinist-  C'<in»ideral»le  ad- 
vance has  been  made  w thin  the  last  fe'»  y<*ai.s  althoii^li  a 
general  u.inl  of  c.nj  iuil  among  the  farmers  pivseiits  a great 
cluck  to  any  rapid  pr('gvv«.  Tlie  breed  of  black  eallle, 
known  by  the  name  «d  the  Castle  Martin  breed,  arc  bought 
in  droves,  f.^r  Ibe  supply  of  llie  I^oiidon  market  principally, 
where  they  bear  a t<  li  rablv  g*x>d  cbaraelcr.  The  brcetl  of 
horses  is  imicb  csleenie«{;  they  are  rather  smaU-sized. 
1-i  nsC5  for  lives  were  forme,  ly  tin?  most  usual  tenures.  The 
farm  Inuldme-*.  fri  iii  this  re;i"in,  were,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  I'ertain  properi  e:*.  sin.ill,  luid  in  bad  ci'iuliliuu.  Tlie 
lenaiils  grew  crop  alur  crop  vintd  the  laud  was  exhausted, 
and  the  landl'  rd  wns  but  an  nmuiiiiint  on  bis  own  estate. 
A Ifetier  svs'ein  ofb  isiiig  leiieuients  now  prevails,  niid  few 
tild  leu-. -3  are  rc:iv'''d.  Tlie  farms  vary  in  size  from  .'lit 
acres  to  ‘•(10  and  Hm’o,  ilic  great  pr^  portion  being  from  IdO 
to  iieti  acres.  The  c »mJitl«ics  for  small  farms  being  far 
inon*  numerous  than  for  the  farms  of  greater  size,  the  rents 
of  the  f uiii.-r  are  ii.gher  in  prop  tition.  Farms  in  iliu  good 
r<'tl»  let  from  1/.  to  I/.  I’-v.  p»;r  a'-ri't  de-u using  to  lo*., 
7»,  and  even  "r.  'llie  cottage*  are  generally  built  with 
mud  Walls,  n low  thaU'hed  roof,  a round  wattle  and  daub 
rliitnnoy  starting  up  IV-mt  the  fnmt  wall,  cIom*  by  the  door.  ! 
Fann  si  rvaots  are  kept  in  the  bouse.  LaliourerK  live  in  I 
tlicir  own  cjSagcs.  Tbectuuhtiim  of  tin*  poor  varies  greatly : 
ibo  poor-Mil(  7.  are  vciy  iiigh  at  St.  David's  and  Wistun,  and 
verv  low  nt  Tenby. 

l\-mbrol;e*bire  is  divided  into  seven  liuiv 

ilrcds,  vu. : — 

Narbeiib,  to  the  Soulb-E:i'l,  Inhabitants. 


Castle  Martin, 
K'.iK,  1 

iJewislaml,  ) 
Kejiivs.  1 

KilkCiiiin.  f 
Dlilule.Mv, 


South, 

1Ve*t. 

Nurlh, 

Centre, 
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Tlicie  arc  t-tS  parliliee.  of  whicdi  throe  are  partly  in 
Caennartlienshiic.niid  Seven  mnvkcl-iown*.  Three  mem- 
bers , arc  returned  to  pailiamunt  fioin  IVmbrokesliirc ; one 
for  the  county,  one  for  I'einbruke,  and  one  for  the  Ha- 
Verfordwfit  diairici  of  l)L.rotigl;*. 

HaverPirdwesl.  the  capital  town,  is  sittiatcd  on  the  West 
Cledily.  on  the  sides  nn<l  at  tlie  bultura  of  very  steep  hills. 
Haverfordwest,  with  the  contributory  Iwroupb*  of  Nurlierlb, 
F'ltibguurd,  mid  St.  David'*,  reiurns  one  member  to  ]>ar!ia- 
nicni.  The  borough  contained  in  liidl,  4l3(t  inhahiianls. 
By  the  l^Iunici[<al  Curporiitioii*  Act  the  council  cmisisis  of 
4 alderitu'ii  ami  12  councillors.  The  vicarage  of  St.  MarvV, 
ill  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  has  a net  meoiae  of  i3i/. 
The  jvciory  of  St.  Thomas  pa'roii  the  Bnneo  of  Wales 
3l!t/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Martin’*  bO/.  Haver- 
fordwesl  i*  principally  occupied  by  shopkeepers  mcchuni«-s 
and  )H;r*ons  of  moderate  indepciidetit  forluiie,  for  whom  tlie 
cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  ulU.aeti«jn.  House-rent  i* 
Hot  low  compared  with  other  parts  of  IVmbrokcsIiirc. 
Wages  im^  low ; but  a go->il  nu*chanic  earn*  from  14«.  to  2Us 
n we«-k.  Cuuls  arc  brought  from  Nowp<irl.  Monmouthshire, 
and  LivcrpiHil.  The  pimrer  c!as-i.'*  use  ib<*  stone-coal  broken 
small,  und  made  into  balls  with  clay.  Tiiis  fuel  gives  great 
heat,  but  ha.H  an  unploa'aiit  smell.  The  stroets  of  Haver- 
fordwest are  narrow,  ill-paved,  steep,  and  *lovi*nly,  but  tho 
town  contains  manyexcclienl  n *iilenec«.  Tlie  river  Cleddy 
is  navigable  at  spring-tides  to  Haverforrlwcsi,  for  vessels  of 
}0U  tons  Imilben ; nt  neaps,  for  little  above  3U  ions. 

Fishguard,  Ifi  miles  from  Haverfordwest,  and  a contri- 
butory borough,  is  itieri*nsing  ibougli  slowly  m size,  but  it  i* 
not  very  ltouri->bmg.  ll  cuntains  about  20011  inhubilanis. 
The  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  is  viurth  1 1 1/. 
pir  annum.  In  the  m*iglibnurh*iol  of  ilio  town,  tnoadow- 
land  let-.  ut4/.an  aero;  mtbe  rc-tof  the  parish  tho  average 
IS  altuut  ] jir.  There  are  some  farms  as  large  ns  .100  acres, ; 
and  some  let  as  low  as  r>/.  n year;  tlic  tenures  an*  various,  for  | 
life,  fur  terms,  and  from  year  to  year,  (.'urn  and  biiiler  aru  ' 
«xpur('.tl;  coal,  culm,  limestone,  und  shop  goinU  iuiportesl. 


On  the  February,  1797,  a French  force  of  about  I4bn 
men  landed  here,  who,  afler  a few  days' rioting  and  di»ordcr, 
surrcndcrt  d to  (iOO  yeomanry  and  inhabitants  hastily  unavd. 

NaiU.‘rili.  contributury  to  Haverfordwest,  and  11  miles 
distant  from  that  town,  on  the  high  road  to  I..ondon,  has  n 
population  of  25'-9.  It  is  ill  built  and  not  pim.‘d,  but  is  an 
active,  thriving,  iind  increasing  place,  being  the  central  point 
of  a large  distriei,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with  shop  goods. 
Houses  are  conliinialiy  building, chieily  15/.  or  2u/.  huusv>s  ; 
the  rents  are  bi^h,  and  they  are  speeilily  occupied.  Thu 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighboiirliooil  is  .3U  acres.  Tiie 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Holesron-Wathen 
is  in  tho  gift  of  the  crown  ; the  net  income  is  417/. 

St.  David’s,  a coiuribuiory  boioiigh,  at  ihe  extreme  west 
of  the  county,  I nnle  fiom  the  sea,  IGiniksfrum  Iluverford- 
I west, was  once  ihe  seat  of  ihe  bishops  but  is  now  an  incon>id<>r- 
ablevilluge,  with  about  lOtiU  inlmbilants.  Tiic  roadsare  very 
bad  on  nil  sides.  It  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
clergy  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  catheflral,  s*mie  far- 
mers, and  cultngers,  a few  uf  which  last  live  by  working  the 
peculiar  kind  of  wnolteu  stuff  worn  by  ihe  natives  of  Ruiiili 
Wale*.  The  pi*or-rale»  aie  very  high,  but  boiise-rHit  so 
loiV,  that  a boi;>u  whicli  in  the  neigbiKiurhood  of  l.*mdou 
Would  lei  f>r  l.'iu/.,  eaimot  let  livrc  at  b/.  Tlie  largest  farm 
conUin^  60  ucies.  The  In'iiefice  is  a pt'rpelnal  curacy,  of 
the  net  value  of  i it'/,  per  annum,  in  the  gif\  of  the  cbajiler. 
The  Ci>rp<>rati«>n  of  ibo  cathednd  church  consists  of  six 
canons,  who  •hvale  between  them  an  average  net  income  of 
eight  vicars  choral,  of  wli<-m  fouroi^ five  are  pricsta, 
aiida  lay  vicar,  always  organist ; a treasurer,  with  an  income 
of4t>/.;  precentor,  Sii/. ; clj.uiccllor.Su/,;  and  eight  prebend- 
aries of  whom  the  net  income  uf  the  liigbcst  is  2C/.,aud 
the  lowe-t  I/. 

Peuilmike  lies  in  a rich  country  on  a navigable  creek  of 
Milford  Haven,  The  town  consists  uf  unc  long  street,  run- 
ning cast  and  west,  and  gradually  a>cendmg  to  tlie  castle, 
winch  is  situated  on  an  abruyt  rockv  promontory  at  the 
west  end.  Pembroke,  with  Tenby,  Wiston,  and  Milfonl, 
returns  a member  to  jmrliaineni.  By  the  Slunicipal  Cor- 
puiuiions  Act.  Pembroke  is  divided  into  two  wards,  the  cor- 
porate iKxly  con^i-liiig  of  six  ablermeii  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors. The  pnriiamontary  and  municipal  boundaries  arc 
coincident  here  and  at  Haverfurdwest.  The  populaiton  in 
1631  WHS  r,jll.  The  size  uf  the  farms  in  ihe  agricultural 
part  of  the  borough  varies  fumi  50  to  250  acres  ; tiiL-rc  is  one 
iurm  of  4UU  acre*.  Ia.-nses  are  generally  for  lives.  The  three 
parishes  of  St.  M u-hacl,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  N icbolas,  which  are 
uiiiievl  (breccle*iaslical  purposes, are  in  tho  patronage  of  Sir 
John  Owen  : net  income  439/.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
aboutgiuilea  from  Pembroke,  on  the  sliureuf  Milford  Haven, 
is  situated  thu  naval  dockyard  and  arsenal,  which  was  removed 
hither  from  Milfoid  in  IsN.  This  is  the  most  im|>ortant 
eslublislimcnt  lu  tUe county;  it  occupies  aliont  Cl)  acres  of 
: land,  and  when  the  improvements  contemplated  ami  in  pro- 
. gress  shall  be  completed,  it  w ill  be  the  fiuest  buildiivg-y  ard  in 
Ihe  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  thu  stock*  at  the  same 
time  live  or  six  ilrat-rutes.and  a con>iderable  numberur  ship*, 
of  smaller  size.  Tho  station  uf  the  Wulcifunl  steam-packets 
is  at  Hubh's  Point. 

Tenby,  a small  seaport  al  tho  western  extreme  of  Cacr- 
martheii  Pay,  12  miles  from  Pcinbroke,  amt  one  of  its  cun- 
tributary  buruuglis,  ha*  1942  inhabitant*.  There  is  little 
trade  at  Tenby : it  is  chieily  supportctl  by  Us  merits  os  a 
water  Ing-plaie.  for  wliich  it  i*  well  adapted  both  by  the  beauty 
of  it*  scenery  and  the  protection  afloided  bv  the  neighbouring 
hoadiunds.  Some  ot  the  Plymoiitli  ami  Hrixiuiui  fi*huig- 
boats  make  Tenby  the. r station  during  the  fi.-liing  season. 
The  rectory  i*  in  iho  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Walei ; net  in- 
come 317/. 

Milfunl,  13  miles  from  Pembroke,  over  the  ferry  hy 
the  usual  road,  which  is  very  bad,  and  tho  feny  very 
oxpouri-.e— popukatum  about  40UU — was  a highly  pr*is- 
pei'imstown  till  the  removal  of  the  dorkyard  and  packet 
establidiment.  The  cusluiu-housu  ami  ((uarantine  estab- 
lishments arc  situated  licre.  Farms  in  Ihe  nciglibourhoo<l 
vary  fr>4u  25  ucies  to  25U:  laml  near  (he  town  lets  at  4/.  an 
acre;  al i»  distance,  about  1/. 

Wiston.  with  745  inliabiinntsi,  ronlribuloslo  the  Pombrokc 
dbtnct  of  bviioughs:  it  6^  nule»  dini  t from  IVuibroke,  but 
tlie  road  is  veiy  circuitous;  and  4^  mil*  s from  llavet  fordwest. 
The  |H.*rpelual  curacy,  in  the  palrotiii4;e  of  the  earl  of  C iw- 
dur,  has  a net  incoiiio  of  IC-i.^  Iherc  are  farm*  here  as 
small  as  1 2 acres,  and  one  as  large  as  .120 ; they  are  chiefly  let 
from  year  lu  year,  uuu  ou  lease  for  life,  but  uoue  for  a leim. 
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Mining  Industry,  ^{unufac(Hrfs,  ami  Commerce.^^li  has 
bi*«Mi  already  observed  jUal  coal  and  slate  aru  iho  only 
mmemU  worktMl  iu  iVmbrok«ishin;.  Tho  mines  of  eral  are 
sunated  oil  Milford  Haven,  and  in  tho  parishes  of  B'  gclly 
and  St.  Issell's,  from  wlicucu  a railway  has  been  coiisirtuied 
to  convey  the  pr.iduec  to  Sauuderifool  in  'i'eiiby  Bay, 
>here  n dock  has  been  built. 

Ptnubrokeshirc  has  no  manufactures  worthy  of  notice. 
Sumo  hats  are  manufactured  at  Narburth,  and  the  cottagers 
work  the  coai-se  woollen  fabric  usually  worn  by  the  Welsh 
peasaiitr)'.  The  commerce  is  very  limited ; the  exports  are 
coal.  culm,  and  agricultural  proiUice ; the  imports  chiefly 
timber  ftom  Canada  and  shop  goods  from  Bri.stul.  The 
fikhoi'ies  on  the  north  coast  were  furmetly  valuable,  but 
the  llshermen  nejlect  all  hut  tho  aaltnon  and  Khell-liah. 
The  ilshingrlroats  of  St.  Dogmael’s  are  frum  tt  to  ‘iU  tuns 
burthen.  With  Ipjm  6 to  n men  each. 

tlcrh'itifusticiU  Petnhroke.shiro  is  in  the  pr»»- 

viiico  of  Canterbury,  andlhedioccscof  St.  David’s,  and. with 
the  exception  of  a few  pari.^hes  in  the  nurtliem  part  of  tho 
county  belonging  to  the  urchdeaconry  of  Cnrdn'an.  in  tho 
archdeaconry  of  (•aenmulhcn.  Tht re  are  I4«  parisltes,  of 
winch  three  art^  partly  in  Caermartheusliire,  and  ni  benences, 
the  average  nut  incunio  of  which  is  about  Id-l/.,  the  lughcst 
being  43'J/.;  there  arc  unly  three  exceeding  4UU/.  per  an« 


mini. 

The  Crown,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  nppuinla  . 40 

The  Bishop  , . . . ,13 

Chapter.  Corporations,  and  Universities  , 13 

Private  persona  .....  23 

Ko  report  from  .....  2—131 


Assizes  aix!  held  in  spring  and  summer  at  Haverfordwest,  j 
and  quarler'sessions  four  times  a year  at  the  same  place.  | 
Ciril  History ; Pembrokeshire,  which  name 

is  derived  from  fcn,  head  or  end.  and  vro,  an  iuhahited  land, : 
antiently  formed  part  of  the  terriioryuf  the  Uemuiu>.  Giml-  | 
diis  Camhrensis  informs  us  that  it  Was  comiucre  I in  tho , 
reign  of  II«nry  1.  by  Armilf  <le  Montgomery  (brother  to 
the  carl  of  Shlcw^hury),  who  built  the  lirsl  ta>tlo  of  Pem- 
broke of  stuk<s  and  turf.  In  the  same  reign  a cohmy  of 
Flemings  settled  in  that  part  of  the  county  west  of  the 
CIcdily,  who  still  retain  their  nalionaliiy  compleluly  distinct, 
and  the  dtstrict  is  hence  termed  ‘ l.itilc  England  bcyoml 
W'alos.*  Uichard  II.  landed  in  Milford  Haven  on  his  to- 
turn  from  Ireland,  iu  I3‘jy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  which  preceded  h»  dethronement.  Henry 
Tudor,  earl  of  UicUmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  landed  in 
Mdi'uril  Haven,  August  7,  143.%  with  about  2000  mon,  and 
inarehed  licnco  towanls  Shrewsbury,  gieally  increasing  his 
uriny  by  the  way.  for  tho  W'elsh  favoured  both  his  cause 
and  family.  Penihroko  has  given  iho  title  of  carl  to  several 
noble  fumiliea.  King  Stephen  bestowed  it  upon  Gilbert 
Sirongbow.  son  of  Gilbert  de  Claro;  through  his  grand- 
daughter Isabella  it  poised  into  the  family  of  Marshall. 
Henry  HI.  gave  this  title  to  his  hnlf-brothcr  Wdiiaio  de 
Vaicntia  or  Valence,  fioin  whose  family  it  passer]  by  the 
female  line  into  that  of  Hostings.  The  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Gloucester,  sons  of  Henrv-  iV'.,  nl<o  enjoyed  it,  as  did  i 
'William  do  la  Pole.  Edwanl  IV.  createrl  his  son  carl  of 
Pembroke.  Edward  VI.  created  William  Herbert  carl  oFI 
Pembroke,  which  family  possesses  the  title.  | 

Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in  nnliquities.  St  David,  .voon  | 
after  the  Britisli  synod  held  in  519  for  tho  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Pelaj^ian  heresy,  is  said  to  have  built  a monas- 
tery at  Vallis  Rusina.  situated  near  Menevia  (St  David's), 
for  monks  to  support  themselves  by  the  Inlwur  of  their  own 
hands.  St.  David  translated  tho  archbishopric  hiilicr  from 
Caerlcon,  in  tho  sixth  century,  whence  the  town  took  his 
name.  This  see  was  generally  full,  and  enjoyed  tho  arch- 
bishopric until  930.  when  archbishop  Sampson  carried  off 
the  pall  witli  him  to  Dole  in  Nornnndy.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  ceiitur)',  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  having  a s<(uure  tower,  with  pinnacles 
n%ing  from  the  centre,  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and 
Eouih  transepts.  The  interior  counists  of  a nave,  two  side 
aisles,  a choir,  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  bcparateil  from 
the  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  five  in  number,  with  pilasters  at  each  eml  sup- 
porting circular  arches.  Over  these  a range  of  round  pillars 
support  smaller  arches  Teaching  to  the  rt.of.  'I'he  ceiling 
is  of  Irish  oak,  in  hr|uarc  cuinpnrlinenls  of  olcgmtt  work- 
manship. The  length  of  the  nave  is  134  feel ; the  width  of 
the  nave,  32  feel  ■,  aisles,  13  lect.  The  length  of  the  whole 


building  within,  307  feet.  TIu^  anliilccturc  is  Xurman 
mixed  with  the  early  piiiiteil  oidvr.  Some  of  the  arches 
of  the  gallery  aiu  NoMnan.  but  the  gn-uter  number 
are  Gothic.  'I'lic  architraves  are  highly  oniaiuciileil  with 
fret'.,  diagonals,  and  foliage.  The  choir  is  placed  inime- 
dialvly  under  the  tower,  which  is  hupjHirled  by  three 
Gothic  ami  one  Norman  arch,  all  springing  from  Nor- 
man pillars.  The  bishop’s  throne,  at  tho  south-east  angle 
of  the  choir,  is  of  carved  oak.  unequalled  in  beuiUy  save  by 
tlmt  of  Kxetur.  A low  scri.^u  separates  the  cbjiicel  I'rom 
the  choir.  The  fltxir  of  the  chancel  isuf  small  square  varie- 
gated tiles.  The  roof  is  painted,  and  eiirichuu  with  the 
arnns  of  liencfactors.  There  are  21  stulU  curved.  In  Iho 
nave  arc  several  inonmuenls  of  hi^lmps  and  other  digni- 
taries. Opponitc  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  an  altar 
tomb  to  Edmund  Tudor,  carl  of  RicUinoiid,  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  by  Catherine,  widow  of  lUnry  V.,  ami  father  to 
Henry  VII.;  also  the  shrines  of  St.  David  of  Kliys  ap 
GrylVyild.  prince  of  Wales,  of  hii  son,  and  of  two  bisliujis. 
Tho  iiorih  transept  is  occupied  by  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  Adjoining  the  cloisters  are  the  fine  leinains 
of  tho  collegiate  cliaiilry  of  St.  Mury's,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  Blanche  his  wife,  and  bishop  Adam  Hoton  con- 
jointly. The  palace,  of  St.  D.ivid’s,  a mugmllcetit  ruin,  was 
erected,  in  1335,  by  Bishop  Gower;  it  is  built  round  a 
court  120  feet  M|uare.  Ttio  bishop’s  hall,  on  the  south-east 
side,  is  53  feet  by  23  ; the  king's,  on  the  south-west  side,  38 
feet  by  30.  TheKu  two  siile^ulonc  remain.  An  uptMi  arched 
para{)ct  in  the  Gothic  style  adds  greatly  to  its  external 
beauty. 

Pembroke  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity  of  an  elevated 
rocky  promontory,  running  from  east  to  west.  Gnaldus 
' CarabrensU  informs  us  tliat  it  was  luiilt  in  the  time  of 
' Henry  i.  It  is  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  early 
tiolliie.  Tlie  principal  lower  remains  perfect.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Chutics  1.  this  cusMu  tuado  a gallant  dvi'uiiru 
for  tlie  crown,  under  Colonels  l.,an2h'<rno  and  Powell;  it 
was  taken  and  di-<maniled  by  Crmnwell,  iu  if- 13.  Under 
the  kel  p is  a spacious  naiuial  caw  ru  culled  the  Wogau, 
nlmut  SO  feet  by  00.  Henry  VU.  was  born  in  this  turtle. 
Munolheer  Ca.sl1e,  near  Tenby,  is  an  extensive  ruin,  whose 
massy  remain-*  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  a place  of  im- 
p«iriuncu;  it  was  founded  by  tho  famdy  of  Barri,  of  which 
GirahUts  Sylvester,  surnamed  Cnnibrensis,  was  a member. 
He  was  burn  here,  and  the  ehureli  contains  a sepulchral 
elligy  of  him.  Near  St.  Gowan’s  Hoad  is  a cell  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  steep  clilf,  inaccus-siblc  except  by  a lligtil  of  steps. 
Herv  Si.  Gowan  lived,  and  performed  miraculous  cures. 
Lame  and  blind  pilgrims  are  still  cunveye^l  hither  by  their 
frtcMids,  anointeil  with  a poultice  of  the  clay  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  left  tliere  to  bask  in  the 
sun.  It  is  also  fn^uentod  as  atrishing-plnce;  tlio  wisher,  if 
ho  performs  rcrluin  corcmonics  with  due  faith  in  their  eili- 
cacy.  is  certain  of  having  his  wish  fulfilled  within  the  year. 
At  I.:iniphcy,Qr  Llanfydd,  near  Pembroke,  aro  the  remains 
of  a forniur  palace  of  iht^  bishops,  alienated  to  Henry  \ III., 
and  hy  him  granted  to  Waller  Devereux,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Hereford. 

Cdgeiian  Cnstle,  on  IbeTeivi,  was  built  by  Marsholl,  carl 
of  Slrigal  (Chopsfow),  aft«-r  he  had  conquered  GrvfTydd, 

: prince  of  Wule-vin  1223.  Near  the  iiumth  of  tho  same  river 
arc  thu  remains  of  the  raona-slery  of  St.  Dugniael,  foundml 
by  Martin  of  Tours,  who  conquered  the  land  of  Kumniies, 
in  Uic  reign  of  Williiiin  1. ; it  vva*  endtivvcil  and  made  hii 
abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  1.,  oiul  dedUated  it  to  St.  Maiy. 
The  island  ofCaldy  belonged  to  Si.  Dogmael's. 

Picton  Castle,  at  the  conllucnce  of  the  two  Cleddys,  wns 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  A pieceptory  of  the 
knights  of  St.dohnof  .IcruiMilem  was  established  at  Sb-bei  h 
beforo  1301.  Pille  Priory  wa.*  founded  by  Adam  d»*  Ruj  e, 
in  1209,  of  the  strict  order  of  Benedictines,  called  Tyrim. 
At  Nevern  Dear  Newport  there  is  a cuiiutis  BrilUli  cro*s 
formed  of  a single  stone,  two  feel  br^ad.  eighteen  niche-* 
thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  richly  decorated.  Near 
Pentre-Evnri,  in  tho  same  parish,  is  u cioniltf-li.  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  There  at  e several  other 
Druidieal  remains  in  the  ncighbmirhoiid.  Tho  church  of 
Nevern  is  a very  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  ilic  largenl  in 
the  coimiv.  Ih'sido-i  the  i'euiain.s  above  enumerated  are  the 
ca*ile-i  ofCnri’W.  Narberili.  Haverfordwc>«i,  Baiiton.  Llahei- 
don,  Newport,  Rorh,  Tenby,  ca-tles  in  PuUlaier  Bay  near 
IN-nibroke,  thu  priory  and  bridge  of  iiavurrutdwe-st,  Ulanteth 
Court,  ^e. 
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(Fenton's  Pfmbrnhrshire ; Camden’s  Bntanma;  Tanner 
MimitKlica ; \Voo<r«  Jfiv^rs  of  II  (ties ; Grose's  A»tt- 
(jutlirt;  Jones's  I't^’irt  in  lyal^t;  liep.  Com.  J^nq.  K<"cl. 
Hev.  England  aud  Walesa  }Xty.fiMundargCon\.yii.t.\  Mur* 
cliibon’s  iSiYwnan  Sy*Wn  } 

SlATlSTICS. 

According  lo  the  census  of  1S3I,  of  18,336 
males  iwenly  years  of  age  und  upwards,  1399  were  laliourers 
engaged  in  iion-agricultural  employments;  9*81  muWsaged 
twenty  and  upwards  were  cmi>lo)e<i  in  agriculture,  of  whom 
6U73  were  labourers;  18-I’i  were  occupiers  of  laud  employ- 
ing labourers;  and  18C4  occupiers  not  employing  lubourcrs. 
The  number  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  ma- 
nufacturing luaciiinery  was  131.  Tlicre  were  about  130 
vreavers  of  woollen  cloth  and  llannel  in  the  county,  but  the 
largest  number  at  uny  one  place  was  no  nioie  than  17,  at 
St.  David's.  The  mines  and  (juarrioa  afforded  employment 

I HOUSES.  I 


to  a considerable  number  of  labourfrs.  and  324  males  aged 
twenty  years  and  upwards  were  employed  as  shipwrights 
and  boat-builders. 

The  population  of  Pembrokeshire,  at  each  of  (Ire  four 
following  periods,  was: — 


Mates. 

F«matei. 

Tout. 

|Her  ctwl. 

1801 

25.406 

30.874 

56.280 

1811 

27.433 

33.162 

60.613 

7 

1821 

34.330 

39.479 

74,009 

22 

1831 

37.952 

43,473 

81,423 

9 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
25,143,  or  rather  more  than  4-lJ  per  ceiiL  on  the  whole 
population,  bcintt  24  i>cr  cent,  above  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  whole  of  Wales. 

The  follow  ing  tabic  exhibits  a summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred.  See.,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 

OCCLT.ATION8.  1 I’RKSONS. 


IIUNDItBDS, 

liOnUUGIIS. 

AK> 

TOWNB. 


rnln- 

Iuhabilr.'t.j  FamiliM.  I {ug.  j UabOnL 


I I Familir*  All  other 

' chii-fljr  FamiliM 

FAmillet  pmirlujM  not  ci'tn- 

I chirfly  I io  irtiW,  pfivnl  iu 

i‘in|>Vop'«l,  tnanutne-  ihctwo 

1 iD  Ajtt-  . tnr<-«,  lirpcwJ- 

I eulturo.  I ani  liao-  in^ 

I iticran.  classn. 


Castlc-Morlia  (Hun- 

dred) . 

834 

Duwisland  • , 

2,109 

Dungleddy 

1 , 528 

Kumess  . 

3,136 

Kilgerran  , . 

973 

Narberth 

2,343 

Rouse  , . 

2,667 

Haverfordwest  (Town) 

748 

Pembroke  (Borough) 

!,Q79 

Tonby  (Town)  . 

362 

Total* 

15,779 

Cottnli/  Erpenien,  Crime,  — The  sums  expended  for 

the  relief  of  the  po')r,  at  the  following  dales,  wore— 

£.  s.  <L 

In  181 1 20,390,  being  6 8 for  each  inhabitant. 

In  1821  20,245  „ 5 S „ 

In  1831  24,532  ,.  6 0 

The  expenditure  in  each  of  the  following  years  was  as 
under;— 

1834.  IfOS.  1935,  1837.  l®3«. 

£.  £.  £■  Al.  £.. 

25,593  23,119  22,580  21,83-3  21,376 

In  1837*8  the  amount  for  each  head  of  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  3f.  4<f. ; but  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  7 per  cent,  from  1831  to 
1 838,  the  average  for  each  inhabitant,  instead  of  being  3t.  id., 
will  be  4r.  1 1^ 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rale, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  1833,  was  30,616/.,  levied  upon 
the  following  descriptions  of  property 

On  land  . . £27,072 

Dwelling-houses  . » 3,284 

Mills,  fuctorics,  &c.  . 166 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  See.  93 

Total  £30,616 


There  are  three  unions  in  Pembrokeshire,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Arocudracnl  Act,  namely — 

Espep.le'J  tbrltrtior afpow. 

Vrar  cndinj 

No.  of  INiimlnttoB,  Brft>re  S3tli  Maicb, 
PaiUhc*.  tlio  I'ntoB.  tSUS. 

Ilavorfordwest  63  33,333  11,221/,  9120/, 

Narberth  . 51  21,902  ' 6686  5205 

Pembroke  * 21  17,191  5842  5618 

In  1835  6 the  number  of  ba;»tard  children  chargeable  to 
the  poor-rate  in  the  county  was  863,  or  one  in  94  of  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831;  the  average  for 
Wales  being  one  in  139,  and  for  England  one  in  215.  At 
the  same  i>eriod  95  lunatics  and  idiotswero  cluJigeablo  to 
the  poor-rate,  or  one  in  857  of  the  po]mletion;  the  propor- 
tion for  Wales  being  one  in  807,  and  for  England  ono  in 
1033. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  the  county  m 1836  was 
four,  having  173  miles  of  road  under  their  charge.  The 
income  from  lolls  in  1835  was  1605/.,  and  the  total  income 
amounted  to  2903/.,  including  1608/^  borrowed  on  security 
of  the  lolls.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  3282/.  Tho 
debts  of  the  trustees  were  19.273/.,  consiMiug  of  15,396/, 
bonded  or  mortgage  debts;  3634/,,  unmid  interest;  and 
■ the  remainder  of  the  balance  of  small  sums  due  to  the 


Under  the  property  tax  Pembrokeshiro  was  asses.scd,  in 
1815,  at  22u,29U.,  namely,  property  from  lands  181,037/., 
houses  20,09$/,  tillics  13.393/.,  piofit  from  manors  38/., 
profits  of  quarries  603/.,  profits  of  mines  3102/.  The  annual 
profits  of  trade  were  assesse<l  at  43,102/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  23lh  March, 


1839,  amountctl  to  26,676/.,  namely — 

Relief  and  maintenaneo  of  the  poor  . £21,576 

llemoval  of  paupers,  law  charges  . . 527 

Payment  towards  county-rate  . » 3,306 

Fees  to  clergymen  and  regtsliars  under  Regis- 
tration Act  .....  128 

Outlay  for  rcgUter-oineci,  books,  &c.,  under 

ditto  ......  93 

Payments  under  Parochial  Assessments  Act  88 

For  ail  other  pur^xises  . . • • 

ToUl  . £20,676 


treasurers.  ^ ^ 

The  number  of  jiersons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
and  cominitleil,  in  the  three  septennial  )>criuds  ending  with 
ls20,  1827,  and  1834,  were  179,  150,  and  178,  waking  an 
average  of  23  annually  in  the  first  periiMl,  21  in  the  second, 
and  23  in  the  Ihinl.  In  each  of  the  follovring  years  the 
numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  actjuiiled  were  re- 
spectively as  follows 

193S.  13.16.  1M7-  1S33. 

Committed  . 38  67  54  46 

Convicted  . 20  33  28  20 

Acquitted  . 18  32  26  26 

Of  the  46  persons  committal  in  19.38  the  number  of  mules 
was  26,  females  20;  and  16  of  the  former  and  8 of  tbc 
latter  were  botwcen2l  and  30  year*  of  ago;  only  2,  both 
females,  were  under  16.  There  were  10  of  the  male*  and  5 
females  who  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 13  mules  and  12 
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females  could  read  and  write  im|verfcctly ; 3 males  could 
read  and  write  well;  und  tho  state  of  tnstrucUun  of  the 
remaimug  3 was  not  ascertained.  None  of  the  alleged 
offences  were  of  a heinous  nature;  6 were  offences  against 
the  person.  7 offences  against  property  attended  with  vio- 
lence, 27  offences  against  property  unaccoinpanitNl  hy  violence, 

23  being  cases  of  simple  larceny,  and  the  reroaming  G were 
other  offences  of  a light  character.  Of  tho  20  persons  con- 
viclctl,  17  were  imprisoned  for  various  periods  of  six 
niunihs  and  under;  2 for  alwve  six  monllis  and  under  one 
year;  and  I was  transported  far  15  years.  Of  the  26  ac- 
quitted, 17  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of 
8 no  hill  was  found ; and  in  ouo  cose  there  was  no  prose- 
cution. 

The  number  of  persons  registcre<l  to  vole  for  the  county 
members,  in  l«34-5,  was  3664;  in  1633-6  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  2o2,  tho  number  of  persons  qualified  being  3666. 
In  1633  there  weru  1296  persons  in  the  county  qualiilod  to 
servo  on  juries  under  6 Ge»>.  IV.,  c.  30. 

There  are  only  two  savings-banks  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the 
following  years  was  as  under 

IKO.  Isas*  1837. 

Number  of  depositors  . 1230  1363  1417 

Amount  of  deposits  , 4I,627f.  45,107/.  48,047/. 

Eduratinn. — Acconling  to  the  Charity  Reports,  the  in- 
come of  endowed  schools  in  the  county  is  412/..  and  the 
sum  of  36/.  is  apnlit-ablc  to  purposes  of  education  in  schools 
not  endowed.  Tue  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
third  Volume  of  the  Kdocatnm  Inquiry  ma'le  in  1633  on 
tlie  motion  of  the  lato  Earl  of  Kerry  : — 

b’cliooti  .ScbtjUti.  Tulal. 

Itkfant  schools  . • .6 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2 to  7 years:— 

M,ilc.i  . . 38 

Kfinales  . • S6 

Sex  nut  spccidod  . 131 

225 

Daily  schools  . . ,193 

NumWr  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4 to  14  >cars:— 

Males  . . 1.674 

Females  . , 1.367 

So.x  not  specified  . *2,832 

6,093 

Schools  . .201  

Total  of  rhildron  under  daily  in- 
struction , . • 6,318 

Sunday-schools  . .145 

Number  of  cluldron  at  such  schools  ; 
ages  from  4 to  1 3 years : — 

Males  . * 2,693 

Females  . . 2,384 

Sex  nut  siiccitled  . 5,659 

11,136 

Eighteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  \ 
no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children  who  arc  instructed 
therein  (1229  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
Ollier  school;  at  all  other  places  Sundav-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  olhor  schools  also,  but  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicato  entry  of  the 
same  chiidiun  is  thus  produced,  does  not  appear.  Twelve 
schools,  Containing  719  ebildren,  which  are  both  daily  and 
Sunday-J^chools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  fur 
created.  In  some  of  the  Sundav-scliooU,  adulU  and  aged 
persons  us  wtdl  as  children  altend ; ami  two  Sunday-Rcboola 
are  mentioned  where  some  are  said  to  attend  at  eighty 
years  of  age. 


Tile  soliools  established  b^  l)i;scntcrs,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are-r 


ScboUti. 

Infant-schools  . 2,  containing  27 

Daily -schools  • Itl  . 363 

Sunday-schools  . 91  . 7,736 

The  schools  established  since  1818  mv  — 

Infant  and  other  doily  schools  104,  containing  2,327 
Sunday-schools  . US  . 9,241 

Seven  biwmling-schools  are  included  in  tho  number  of 
daily  schools  givun  above.  All  religious  denuminutiuns,  in- 
cluding the  Established  Church,  disclaim  the  fact  of  educa- 
tion being  coiiiliicd  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  county  to 
children  whose  |nxrentsnro  members  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4 schools  in 
this  county. 

FE'MPHK^US  is  a disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  the 
eruption  of  one  or  more  rather  large  blisters,  containing 
serous  fluid,  and  terminating  citbn  in  thin  scales,  in  super- 
ficial excoriations,  or  in  ulceration.  Tho  common  and  most 
acute  form  of  Pemphigus  is  usually  preceded  by  shivering, 
and  accompanied  by  slight  fcverisiincss ; the  eruption  ap- 
pears on  some  part  of  the  body  from  one  to  four  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness,  with  a pricking  sensation  and 
bright  redness  of  the  part  affectcnl.  Within  24  hours  after- 
wards the  blisters  begin  to  rise,  and  increase  in  size  till  they 
arc  most  frequently  as  large  as  nuts,  but  often  much 
loi-ger,  and  sometimes  smaller.  They  then,  after  two  or 
three  days,  burst,  and  leave  the  skin  raw  and  painful.  A 
thin  scab  usually  forms  over  the  exposed  ^m,  and  after  a 
few  days  more,  drops  off  and  leaves  it  hqalthy,  but  redder, 
and  with  a thinner  cuticle  than  natural.  The  treatment 
should  consist  of  gentle  purgathes.  and  cooling  medicines 
and  diet ; the  local  applications,  if  any,  should  be  mild 
dressings,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  raw  sur- 
faces from  the  air  and  injury.  The  disease  will  thus  usually 
run  its  course  to  natural  recovery. 

A more  obstinate  form  is  the  chronic  pemphigus,  which 
occurs  in  ol<l  or  very  debilitated  persons.  The  blisters 
I appear  one  after  the  other,  through  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  some  breaking  out  while  others  are  healing  or  ulcerat- 
ing or  even  sloughing.  They  arc  so  commonly  the  accuin- 
paiiinienls  of  other  mure  serious  disorders,  that  the  local 
affectiunaof  the  skin  in  these  cases  are  seldom  the  objects 
of  peculiar  treatment;  if  the  condition  of  debility  on  which 
they  are  grafted  can  be  relieved,  they  also  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 

A third  form  is  that  termed  infantile  or  gangrenous  pem- 
phigus. It  is  entirely  confined  to  children  and  especially 
affects  those  who  are  less  than  five  years  old.  It  occurs 
sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  common  among  tho 
cbildien  of  tho  poor  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  white  blisters,  burnt-hole^,  cnting-hivc,  Sac. 
Tho  blisters  in  this  form  are  usually  succeeded  by  deep 
ulcers,  which  cnlargo  rapidly  and  discharge  profusely,  and 
have  dark  livid  edges  and  a remarkable  smell.  The  child 
at  the  same  lime  becomes  emariaied  and  weak,  and  often 
about  the  eighth  day  of  tho  disease  sinks  into  a slate  of 
debility  which  soon  tcrminalos  falaily.  All  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment  being  found  useless.  Dr.  Stokes,  by 
whom  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed, sought-out  a remedy  which  had  been  commonly 
used  vrtlli  success  by  an  empiric,  und  found  it  to  be  the 
juice  of  the  great  figwort  {Scntphuluria  nodosa),  which  was 
made  up  into  an  ointment.  He  ha.s  since  used  it  witli  con- 
siderable success.  The  swollen  and  ulcerating  parts  baring 
been  previously  poulticed,  tho  ointment  should  be  melted, 
and  applied  over  them  very  gently  with  a soft  feather.  This 
oiiUmcnt  is  prepared  by  stirring  tho  young  leaves  of  the 
Scrophuiaria  in  a small  quantity  of  unsalied  butter  till  it 
acquires  a full  grass-green  colour.  It  is  of  considurablu 
, utility  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin  besides  that  fur  which 
it  was  first  employed.  In  pemphigus  its  use  should  be 
combined  with  nutritious  diet  and  tuiiics. 

i*KN.  This  simple  but  useful  little  instrument  was 
formerly  made  of  reed,  but  the  qutU  has  been  used  in  this 
country  for  that  purpose  for  about  five  hundrod  years. 

Uf  the  common  method  of  making  pens  by  hand  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak ; wo  shall  liiereforo  only  say  a few  words 
upon  the  manufacturo  of  'quill  nibs.'  The  barrel  of  tho 
quill  in  the  first  place  has  both  emU  cut  off,  and  is  divjdeil 
down  the  centre;  the  halves  aro  then  laid  on  their  comex 
sidu  and  ilio  edges  shaved  smooth;  after  tins  tliey  aiu 
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divided  into  tlirw  or  four  lengths  cnch,  ond  (ho  entl  of  each 
is  mndu  in(o  a |>eii  by  u !»inuU  iiiai-hmu,  wiiich  ut  uiiu 
6truke  make!)  the  slit  and  cuts  thu  sliuuUlur.');  they  arc  then 
flaished  by  being  nibbed  by  han>h  SiuuU  pcH'ket  inachinea 
may  1)0  lN)Ught  ut  the  rutler’u  fur  making  (>eng  on  the  Hiime 
prmviplo  us  that  used  in  (he  munufuclurc  of  the  nibs;  but 
they  are  expensive,  und  rcf^uiru  careful  usage,  or  they  soon 
got  out  of  order. 

The  pen  uae<l  for  German  text,  old  English,  ingrossing, 
and  other  black  hands,  as  they  arc  called,  is  not  genenitly 
known.  It  ditfers  in  make,  but  still  mure  in  Qp(ilK-atioii, 
from  that  oroploycd  fur  ordinary  writing.  The  nib  is  made 
as  broad  as  the  thick  or  down  stroke  of  the  writing  is  in- 
teudi'd  to  ho,  and  in  using  it  no  pressure  is  required  to  open 
the  nibs,  ns  in  making  u thick  stroko  by  the  eonunoti  i>en. 
The  only  use  of  the  slit  is  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
point,  and  to  form  a channel  for  the  ink.  Fur  very  large 
writing  two  oilier  slits  are  sometimes  made,  ono  in  each 
shoulder ; a pen  made  in  this  manner  works  more  freely, 
and  does  not  tire  the  hand  so  much  us  if  made  with  ono  slit 
only.  Thu  line  or  up  strokes  are  produced  by  throwing  the  ]ien 
to  one  of  the  angles  of  its  nib,  ^nerally  that  to  the  left  of  the 
band  in  writing,  by  a turn  of  the  wrist,  and  a practised  hand 
can  produce  in  this  maimer  the  Quest  hair*stroke.  These 
pens  are  made  of  tho  turkey  quill,  the  gooso  quill  being 
too  weak  fur  the  purpose.  In  making  the  slit,  in  all  quills, 
but  more  particularly  in  these,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  bojavli  scraped,  as  the  upper  surface,  being  formed 
of  fibres  lying  in  rings  around  tho  quill,  will  otherwise  j 
cause  the  slit  to  bo  ragged.  The  shoulcfers  of  these  engross'  ^ 
ing  pens  should  be  welt  hultowod  out.  so  that  they  may  be  I 
nibbed  several  times  without  thu  necessity  of  mending  the 
other  parts  of  (be  {>en.  In  nibbing  them,  a sloping  cut,  or 
raise  nib,  must  Qrst  bo  made,  to  reduce  (he  sub.itaueo  of 
the  quill,  which  would,  if  this  were  not  done,  be  clumsy,  and 
deliver  tho  ink  too  fast.  This  remark  applies  also  to  tho 
common  quill,  though  in  a sruallur  degree.  The  real  mb 
must  then  be  made  por|>oudicuUr  to  the  quill,  und  the 
knife  hold  in  such  a manner  as  to  take  mure  ulT  the  right 
than  tho  left  side,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  re* 


presents  the  back  of  a jhm;  fit  forwritingGerm  m-mxt  letters 
an  inch  long.  The  object  in  sloping  the  nib  is  to  render  tho 
pen  more  convenient  for  describing  curves,  &c.,  fur  by  hold- 
ing the  elbow  rather  away  from  the  side,  os  in  drawing,  the 
nih  may  be  more  easily  bruught  to  an  anglo  of  about  45  do- 
gri'cs  with  the  lino  of  writing,  so  as  to  bo  mjually  applicable 
to  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  pa^ition  of  tlio  different 
parts  of  the  lotlers.  On  account  of  this  angular  position  of 
tho  nib,  it  U necessaiy  to  mako  it  rather  wider  limn  tho 
thick  stroke  of  tho  writing. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  stoel  or 
other  pens  for  the  turkey  quill,  which  is  short  and  of  small 
diameter,  but  hitherto  without  succe^ 

Steel  Owing  to  the  const.int  necessity  for  mending 

(|uill  pens,  the  loss  of  time  cotisc<|uent  thereon,  and  tho  in- 
ci(uahty  of  the  writing,  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and 
iinccmiity  has  been  employed  topr«>duce  wtmo  more  durable 
substitute.  The  only  aubatilule  however  which  has  attainwl 
to  anything  like  general  use  is  tho  steel  pen.  These  pens  arc 
manuractured  to  an  amount  m quantity,  and  at  a cost  so 
small,  ns  hardly  to  be  credible.  Ditlerent  makers  have  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operation,  but  the  following  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  cmployeil.  In  the  first  place 
flat  pieces  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of  tfic  shniic  required,  by  a 
stamping-press;  they  arc  then  placerl  unaer  another  press, 
which  pierces  the  liolcs  and  cuts  tho  slits ; and  they  are 
struck  into  their  convex  shape  by  a third  press.  They  are 
then  pulished  ami  temperen.  The  polishing  is  niaimgod 
in  rather  a eunous  mniincr:  a quantity  of  pens  are  >hut 
up  m an  iron  cylinder,  leaving  a consideraldo  space  un- 
occupietl;  this  cylinder  i.s  attached  at  each  end  to  n crank, 
the  axes  of  which  arc  connected  by  a wheel  and  set  in 
motion  by  a handle  or  by  machinery.  Thus  by  being  rubbed 
ngainsl  each  other  the  pens  come  nut  well  pidisYiod,  ami 
with  all  the  burrs  nr  sharp  angles  left  bylhccuiting-prcsses 
rubbed  smooth.  Sometiim-s  the  steel  of  which  lUusu  pens 
are  made  is  alloyed  with  silver,  platinum,  rhorlium,  or  other 
metals,  which  improves  the  ela.s|icily,  and  in  Mime  cases 
pievents  rust;  but  Uiti  alley  cuusiderabiy  iucreoses  the  ex- 


pense, and  m tho  case  of  rhodium  to  an  amount  almost  suf 
ficieiU  to  prevent  its  use. 

y»M//y  /V«v.— Fens  made  of  gold  with  a sm.nll  ruby  nt  each 
mb  seem  to  be  perfect,  bume  having  been  unetl,  to  our 
knowleilgc.  for  years  without  iicerhug  to  W repaiieil ; but 
I the  price  U so  high  as  to  prevent  the  pussibiliiy  of  Uieir 
coming  into  geneiai  use. 

Fountain  A*/i  — is  a pen  made  with  a reservoir  in 
its  stem  or  bolder,  to  supply  ink  for  some  time  without 
rcpIeuisUing.  Ti«e  nib  is  in  u'lusl  cases  supplied  by  a small 
valve,  which  muy  l>e  cIoscmI  mIiuii  not  in  use. 

J/itvjc  There  arc  two  pens  used  for  the  purpose  of 

writing  tmusic;  the  one  to  rule  the  lines,  and  the  other 
make  the  dots.  The  former  is  a piece  of  brass  with  live 
pixmgs  or  points,  in  each  of  which  is  a cliamiel  fur  the  ink, 
which  IS  supplied  from  u small  cup  in  thu  solid  part  of  the 
pen  just  above  the  division  of  the  points.  The  latter  is  a 
mere  tube  with  a hole  in  its  side  for  supplying  it  with  ink, 
and  a small  wire  or  piston  fitted  within  it.  The  ink  Hows 
between  the  wire  and  its  case,  and  the  dot  is  made  by 
placing  the  pen  u^iou  the  spot,  and  pressing  the  wire  down 
upon  the  paper. 

Geometric  n.  This  is  an  instrument  invented  bj  Suardi, 
an  ItaUaii,  for  drawing  geometric  cur\  es.  These  curves  muy 
by  combinalUm  be  roadixto  form  an  almost  iiilinito  variety 
of  pallurns.  It  is  supjiorted,  ns  shown  m the  diagram,  by 


three  logs  bowed  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  instrument  to 
work  within  them.  These  legs  shut  together  bv  the  joint 
at  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  package.  Attached  tu  llio 
joint  is  a stem  or  axis  X,  upon  the  lower  end  of  whitdi  is 
fixed  the  lootheri  wheel  A ; this  stem,  with  its  wheel,  is  sta- 
tionary, and  alt  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  move  round 
it.  Just  above  the  wheel  A is  a small  tube  or  cannon  C, 
to  which  is  attached  an  arm  carry  ing  two  Imxus  and  spin- 
dles for  supporting  the  wheels  DB;  the  spindle  K is  con- 
tinued downwards,  and  terminates  in  a socket  S,  ihruugU 
which  passes  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil  or  tracer  T.  1 lie 
two  wheel  boxes  DH  on  the  one  arm,  and  (ho  socket  S oii 
the  other,  roav  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  their  respective  arms 
by  moans  of  screws  for  that  pur|H)se;  fixed  to  the  lube  (J 
is  a small  circular  plate  of  ineial  with  a ludlcd  edge,  by 
which  the  insliument  is  moved  around  its  axis  by  the  thumb 
and  finger. 

Tlie  sort  of  eurres  produced  by  this  instrument  depends 
upon  lliree  circumstances:  first,  the  relative  sire  ut  the 
wheels  A and  B ; second,  whether  the  wheel  h)  is  etnplojcd 
or  not,  or  in  other  wortls,  whether  ibo  two  arms  move  in 
directions  contrary  Or  similar  to  each  other  (this  wheel  has 
no  effect  otherwisH*.  and  may  be  of  any  convenient  size) ; und 
third,  on  the  relative  distance  of  the  tnu-er  T fruin  the 
spindle  E.  and  of  that  spindle  from  the  axis  X,  which  may 
Ik!  expressed  as  the  relative  distance  of  T E and  K X. 

The  following  diagram  gives  an  idea  of  a few  of  the  most 
siiiiplo  curves.  The  number  of  |>arts  or  leaven  in  each 
figure  depends  on  the  first  of  the  three  citcuinalaiiccb  above 
mentione^l:  for,/?".  I (ho  wheels  A and  H must  bo  ixpial; 
for /f'.  2.  ns  4 to  ) : and  for  the  rest,  as  3 to  |.  Un  liie 
second  circuiustunco  depends  whether  thu  loops  or  points 
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are  within  the  emre,  as  in  Jxgf.  1,  2,  and  3 ; or  on  the  outer 
side,  as  in  the  others;  and  hislly,  upon  the  third  circum-' 
slaiire  depends  the  aha|Hi  of  the  points  or  loops  themselves. 
For  the  eight  curves  given  above,  T E must  he  less  than  E X. 
but  if  this  is  revenmd,  the  curves  assume  u m<rst  curious, 
nunplieatud,  ami  sometimes  bvnuliful  arrangement. 

Siinnli  slates  that  I2'3  curves  may  bo  produced  by  the 
changes  of  twelve  wheels,  iho  smuUesl  having  eight,  the 
next  sixteen,  uiul  so  on  to  nincty-six  teeth,  and  that  by  tho 
addition  of  a few  pie«*cs,  spirals  with  a circular  base,  and  par- 
ticularly the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  may  be  produced. 

For  further  luftriiiaiiim  the  reader  is  referred  to  Suardi's 
work,  entitled  ‘Nuo%-o  Istiumento  per  la  De>criziono  di 
diverse  Curve .\ntichi  eModeruc,’  &c. ; nml  to  Adam's  Uto- 
ttmlric  liMxays. 

PEN.'EUS.  [Shrimps.] 

PENALTY,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  is  a pro- 
cuniary  punishment  impo!,od  by  statute  U|Km  parties  guilty 
of  certain  offencc.s.  Thi-^  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a sum  of 
money  which  a party  to  a contract  has  cng.iged  to  pay  in 
case  ho  vjulutes  his  engagement.  Penalties  imposed  by 
statute  arc  strictly  regulaied  by  statute ; but  with  rcsjiect  to 
penalties  created  by  contract,  the  rule  in  neither  so  strict  nor  so 
uniform.  In  unecla.vsufcuscsthocourUof  common  Inwhave 
the  power  of  awarding  damages  emuruensurate  to  the  in- 
jury sustained,  though  the  parlies  hare  agreed  that  a Qxed 
sum  shall  bo  paid  by  way  of  penally.  In  a second  class,  tho 
Courts  of  common  law  possess  this  power  of  limiting  Iho 
sura  to  Ik'  recovered  by  action  to  tho  amount  of  injury  sus- 
tained, only  whcre'tho  plaiiiliff,  by  bringing  an  action  of 
assumpsit  or  of  covenant  in^^tead  of  an  action  of  debt,  aban- 
dons his  claim  to  tho  penalty.  In  a third  class,  the  actual 
amount  of  injury  is  capable  of  being  ascertained,  but  the 
cuurls  of  common  law  arc,  from  the  form  of  tho  proeewl- 
ings,  absolutely  bound  by  tho  contract  of  the  parlies.  Here 
the  courts  of  oguily  interpose  to  relieve  the  party  from  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  the  penally.  (Coiuyns'a  Digfsty  Chan- 
ce^  (2  Q 3—4  D 2.)  In  a fourth  class,  although  the  sura 
stipulated  to  be  paid  ui>un  the  doing  or  the  omission  of  a 
particular  act  may  be  obviously  dispropurtioned  to  the 
amount  of  injury  sustainc^l.  if  there  no  tne.ins  of  as- 
certaining the  amount,  or  if  it  bo  cxprcs>;cd  in  the  contract 
that  the  sum  to  be  paid  sliall  be  n^garded  nut  as  a penally, 
but  as  liquidated  damages,  that  1%  ax  the  sum  ascertained 
and  agreed  between  the  parties  as  the  pecuniary  uniuimt 
of  the  injury,  neither  courts  of  law  nor  courts  of  equity  can 
prevent  the  reeoverj'  of  the  stipulated  sum.  "Whore  however 
a large  sum  is  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  non- 
I'.iyiDcntof  smaller  sums  at  a particular  lime,  no  agreement 
between  the  parties  can  so  fur  alter  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction  as  to  convert  this  sum  into  liqui<latcd  damages. 
In  other  ca«e.s  the  distinction  between  r penalty  ami  liqui- 
dated damages  Ls  often  ditilcuU  to  ascertain,  and  some  of  the 
decisions  on  this  head  are  not  easily  reconcileil. 

The  third  class  of  ease.s  those  in  which  tho  interference 
of  a court  of  equity  is  necessary,  is  much  nurrowed  by  the 
Btatqlc  & 9 U ill.  111.,  c.  1 1,  s.  .H,  under  which,  in  actions 
in  courts  of  record  upon  anylKind  or  penal  sum  for  the  per- 
f'lrmunee  of  covenants  or  agreements  contained  in  any  in- 
denture. dcc<l,  or  writing,  tho  platnlilT  is  required  to  stale 
the  broaches  of  covenant  or  agreement  which  ho  hns  sus- 
tained, and  dam.'iges  arc  to  lie  a.ss<-xse(1  accordingly.  If  the 
pluiutifT  recover  in  tho  action,  judgment  is  entered  up  for 
the  pcimlty,  but  execution  issues  only  for  the  damages 
as-R-ssed  by  the  jury  upon  the  breaches  stated  and  provecl, 
thy  judgment  remaining  ns  a security  against  future  breaches 
of  tlie  same  covenant  or  agreement,  or  of  other  covenants  or 
agrcs'uients  contained  in  the  same  instrument  and  protected 
by  the  same  penally.  (liuNu;  Damaoks.] 


It  was  formerly  usual  to  insert  in  leases  a stipulation  that 
if  the  rent  Were  nut  paid  on  the  day  on  which  it  beenmo 
due,  a small  sum  hlioubl  bo  added  for  every  d.ay  during 
which  it  remained  unpaid.  Thisgrudunled  penalty  is  called 
a nominp  jxifinfe,  and  the  landlord  may  distrain  [Distkxss] 
fur  it.  A nomine  poenm  is  seldom  found  iu  iiiodcrn  leases 
tho  inteiest  of  the  landlord  being  considered  sutfieiently 
protected  by  a clause  usually  inserted,  enabling  the  laud- 
lord  to  make  tho  lease  void  in  ease  of  nou-payuieni  of  rent 
or  hroaeh  of  other  covenants. 

PENANCE  (m  Latin,  isacensureor  punish- 

ment, cnjiiined  by  the  •releniasiical  law,  for  the  purgation 
or  correction  of  the  soul  of  an  offender,  in  con.sequeiire  of 
some  crime  of  spintual  eoemzance  committed  by  hua.  Thus 
a penon  eonviclod  of  adultery  or  incest  was  adjudged  to  <lo 
cimnco  iu  the  church  or  market,  barc-luggcd  un<l  bare 
caded.  in  a while  sheet:  and  was  required  to  make  a public 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  to  express  his  cunlriikm  in  a pre 
scribed  form  of  words.  After  a judgment  of  penance  hns  been 
ronounced,  the  ecelosiastical  courts  may,  upon  application 
y the  party,  lakooff  the  penance,  and  exchange  the  apiriiual 
censures  for  a j»ura  of  money  to  be.paid  and  applietl  to  pious 
uses.  This  exchange  is  called  a comimUutiuu  for  |ienam-e; 
ami  the  money  agreed  or  enjoined  to  he  paid  upon  such  a 
eonimutation  may  be  sued  for  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  peine  forte  et  dure  imposed  upon  u person  who  stands 
mute  on  his  trial  at  the  common  law  is  often  inaccurately 
termed  penance.  [PaiNB  Fortk  kt  DirRii.] 

PENANG,  PULO  (or  Island  of  Penang),  i^tho  scat  of 

vcmmeni  of  tiie  British  jwsscs'iions  in  the  Strait  of 

nlacca.  The^e  possessions  consist  of  the  Island  of  Penang, 
province  Wellesloy,  iJio  provinces  of  Tknasskrim,  Ma- 
lacca. and  Sixoapors.  The  tliree  latter  are  noticed  under 
scparulo  heads. 

Tlic  Island  of  Penang,  also  called  Prince  of  Wales’  Island, 
lies  between  5*  IC'  and  5*  3o'  N.  lat.,  and  between  loo'' 
iind  100^  ‘y  E.  long.,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  about 
16  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  eight  milc.s,  which  gives 
a surface  of  nearly  l3o  squHre  miles.  This  island  consists  of 
a mass  of  rocks,  which  occupy  about  two-lhinU  of  tho  sur- 
face, and  of  two  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which  extend  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  iho  rockx.  The  western  plain 
is  mostly  a swamp,  and  nearly  uninhabited ; but  the  eastern, 
which  oil  an  average  is  two  miles  w ide,  and  opposite  George 
Town  more  than  lour,  is  at  present  well  culhvateil  and 
populous.  The  highest  portion  of  the  mounloins  oiviquos 
the  middle  of  tho  island  ; where  Mount  Elveira,  or  Mount 
Macalister.  risi*s  to  the  elevation  of  25Ui»  fcci,  accordin'.;  to 
an  eslimatc.  Farther  north  is  Flagntafi"  Hdl,  which  is  2J4S 
feet  high,  according  to  measurement,  Tho  hUU  which  lio 
between  this  highest  range  and  tho  eastern  plain  rise  to  Iho 
elevation  of  600  to  800  ftjcl.  Tho  mouulains  arc  coven.d 
with  lofty  trees,  except  their  summits  which  are  naked  for 
about  2i/o  or  300  feel  from  the  highest  point  downward*. 
Along  the  sea  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  manuroves, 
ond  contiguous  to  tlicm  mud  banks  which  frequently 
change  Iheit  position  and  extent.  From  Uie  belt  of  man- 
groves the  country  exioiids  in  gentlo  undulations  to  the  foot 
of  the  lull*,  and  ha*  nn  indilTeretit  sod,  except  wlteie  it  is 
interrupted  by  deeper  depressions  containing  an  alluviil 
soil  which  yield*  gix>d  crops  of  rice.  The  narrow  valleys 
which  extend  into  the  mountains  have  their  slopes  covered 
with  a tolerably  fertile  but  varying  soil. 

Tho  pioviiice  VVellosley  lies  opposite  Pulo  Penang  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  the  i>hiid  by  a 
strait,  which  at  its  southern  extremity  is  nearly  iu  miles 
wide,  but  grow*  narrower  farther  uorlbwanl ; oppiKilo  Foi  t 
Cornwallis  it  is  hardly  two  miles  wide.  Piovincc  Wvlicdcy 
extends  from  5®  lO'  to  S*  3S'  N.  lat..  and  lie*  between  lou’' 
1 1'  and  100*  18'  E.  long.  It  extends  along  the  c«»aM  about 
30  miles,  and  from  6 to  10  mile*  inland.  On  the  cast  it 
borders  on  tho  kingdom  of  Keddah,  or  (^ueda,  which  i* 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  the  l»oimdary  on  this  Ime  was 
regulated  in  18.11.  Tho  northern  boundniy-line  is  formed 
by  the  river  Muda,  which  separate*  it  from  Ked  lah,  and  on 
the  south  it  i.n  separated  by  the  river  Krean  from  tho  stale 
of  Perak.  The  area  is  estimated  at  160  w|uaro  mile*.  The 
mounlain-mngos.  which  m this  part  extend  over  tho 
greati**!  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  [Malay  PKMtNsri.A], 
do  not  approach  so  near  the  *ca  us  to  cuter  the  pruvim-e, 
except  near  the  river  Juru  (5’'  Jo'  N.  lat.).  where  one  of 
their  oiTsota  terminates  in  tho  Moralajaiu.  a hill  1800  feet 
high,  the  western  slope  of  which  lic.s  wahiu  tho  Eiigledi 
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territory.  The  C(^ast-1inc  exhibits  a narrow  sandy  l)eU  of 
low  luiui  in  the  northern  diiilricts  and  in  the  si^oulhcni  a 
brcjod  mud  Hat  covuri^d  with  mangrove  trees  and  tiotided  at 
htgh-waier.  Behind  the  sandv  belt  and  mangroves  ihcro 
are  extensive  alluvia)  tracts  under  rice  cultiNatiun,  altornut' 
ing  mth  gentle  swelU  of  light  soil  running  paruHel  to  the 
coast.  About  four  nr  five  miles  from  the  coast  thero  are 
dry  alluvial  plains  which  stretch  south  and  north.  A few 
hills  of  modemte  elevation  arc  scattered  over  tho#e  plains. 
The  Mud  of  thu  alluvial  plains  and  ric'C'groumU  is  suiHrior 
in  fertility  to  lauds  of  the  same  clashes  on  Penang,  but  that 
of  the  hills  is  much  the  same. 

/ffn^rf.—Tliere  are  no  permanent  streams  in  the  island 
of  Penang,  but  several  rivers  traverse  Wellesley  province 
from  east  to  uest,  rising  in  the  elevated  mountain^  in  the 
stale  of  Keddah.  These  rivers*  enumerated  front  north  to 
south,  are  Mudn,  Pry.  Juru,  anti  Kreait.  All  these  rivers 
have  bars  at  their  mouths,  generally  with  seven  to  nine  feel 
water  on  them : that  of  Pry  river  may  be  emssed  at  Hood- 
tide  by  vessels  of  .100  tons  burden  at  least.  All  these  rivers 
arc  navigable  for  moderate  sized  vessels  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  Muda 
and  Pry  rivers  is  tho  mouth  of  a creek,  called  Qualla 
7'ulloh.  which  forms  a good  harbour  for  boats ; and  near  it 
is  an  extensive  village  of  the  same  name. 

CViOTo^e.— The  tlryand  wet  seasons  in  these  countries  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  a.s  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
What  is  properly  called  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  three 
inoiitlis,  from  tveplcmbor  to  November,  but  showers,  and 
frequently  heavy  showers,  occur  in  all  tho  other  immtits. 
Thus  rain  fell  aliiiogt  every'  day  between  October,  I78l>,  and 
June,  1790 ; and  between  May,  Ibl3.  and  April,  IS.!*!,  boll) 
included,  it  rained  1 15  days  on  Penang  plains,  ICti  days  on 
the  ringslaff  Hdl,  and  2‘i8  days  in  Province  Wolles-ley. 
Droughts  of  considerable  duration  occur  at  inlervaU  of  four 
or  five  years,  and  still  longer  drotights  at  longer  infervalit. 
The  quantity  of  rain  from  Jtlay,  183.1,  to  April,  1834,  both 
included,  on  FlngstalT  Hill  was  I ICG  inche<:,  on  Penang 
plains  65*5  inches,  and  in  province  Wellesley  79  inches. 
The  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  is  greatest  in  J unc  and  .T  uly. 
A hot  wind  is  m>i  known  within  tho  straits.  I he  highest 
temperature  in  George  Town  is  9U*  and  the  lowest  70.^- 
Fuhr.  The  mean  annual  lempcraluro  on  Penang  Hill  is 
71®,  on  the  plain  7'Jj®,  of  the  mornings  7if^,  from  mid-<lay 
to  4 o’clock  83j®,  of  llic  evenings  alter  sun-sel  9U*.  The 
average  monthly  range  of  the  lliurmomeier  is  1 1®  and  tlie 
greatest  monthly  range  only  13®.  The  northern  half  of 
Wellesley  province  has  tho  more  healthy  climate,  as  it 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a regular  change  of  sea  and  land 
breezes.  Tho  rainy  season  U considerc<l  tho  spring,  and 
January,  February,  and  March  as  the  autumn  ; in  the  for- ' 
mor  neriod  the  rice  is  sown,  and  in  tho  latter  it  U liar- 
Tested. 

Producli*jns. — Penang  derives  its  importance  partly  from 
the  cuUivatioii  of  spices.  Popper  has  for  many  years  been 
tho  object  of  un  o.xlensive  culuvation,  but  tho  low  prices  of 
this  article  have  of  late  ye.'irM  checked  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Previous  to  1807  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds,  but  it  decreased  rapidly, 
and  at  present  it  does  n<4  cxcee<l  20U0  peculs,  or  85G,odo 
liounds  weight.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  cultivation  of 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees.  >Several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  tho  French  and  English  to  transplant  these  trees  from  the 
Moluccas  to  several  parts  of  America.  Africa,  and  India,  but 
none  of  those  attempU  seem  to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, cxc<q>i  those  made  at  Bcucoulcn  on  Sumatra  and 
on  the  Island  of  Penang,  and  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Captain  I»w  in  1835  estimated  the 
number  of  nulincg-tr(H?.s  in  .10  plantations,  at  60,000.  and 
lie  says  that  about  45.000  of  them  were  bearing,  anil  their 
annual  produce  was  l.lU.OOOlbs. ; the  mimbur  of  clovc  trccs 
is  still  greater,  and  increasing.  Tho  mace  and  cloves 
grown  in  Penang  are  considcml  the  finest  in  the  world,  I 
and  prercrable  to  those  itn|)orle.l  from  Banda  and  Amboyna,  | 
the  mace  being  more  substantial  and  Haky,  and  the  doves  1 
more  full  and  richer  in  colour.  Tho  nutmegs  also  arc  f 
thoiight  nut  to  be  inferior.  Since  palm-oil  has  been  exten-  I 
sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  in  Eiulnnd,  the 
plantiitions  of  cocoa-mit  trees  have  greatly  increased,  and  oil 
IS  made  by  the  Chinese  seltlers  in  the  country  to  a great 
extent ; tho  nuts  themselves  arc  exported  to  Singapore,  the 
Tcnasscrim  coast,  and  Ran;.;oon.  The  sucar  canets  partially 
cultivated  on  Penuug,  but  extensively  in  Proviiuc  WcUosicy, 


especially  in  the  central  and  southern  districts,  where  the 
sugar  plantations  occupy  ohovil  900  acres  nf  land  ; they  arc 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ctiincso  settlers.  Tlicso  people  also 
cultivate  tliree  ditferent  plants,  from  which  they  make  in- 
digo, but  the  product  is  too  crude  for  ilie  European  market. 
The  leaves  of  a plant,  called  m'Axm  by  the  Malays,  are  ocra- 
sionaHy  exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  Arab  traders, 
who  use  them  as  stuffing  for  mattrcssx’s  and  pillows;  in 
Siam  they  are  used  for  making  perfumery.  Tobacco,  coffee, 
and  cotton  arc  only  raised  for  consumption.  A considerable 
quantity  of  betel  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  slate  of 
Keddah.  The  arcca-nut,  whence  the  island  derives  its 
name(Areca-nut  Ikland),  is  not  much  attended  to  at  proent, 
though  its  cultivation  constituted  the  chief  exTupation  of 
the  Malays,  who  first  occupied  the  ishmcl.  All  the  arcra 
mi.sed  on  the  ea>l  coast  of  Sumatra  it  brought  to  Penang, 
and  hence  e.xported  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Rico  and  Imlian  corn  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  cultivated. 
Rice-land  in  Penang  yields  on  an  average  about  75  fold, 
but  in  Wellesley  Province  more  than  100  fold.  As  Indian 
com  is  considered  by  the  Malays  far  inferior  to  rice  as  food, 
its  cultivation  is  nut  extensive.  The  plantains  and  bananas 
arc,  next  to  rice,  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture,  and 
in  tunes  of  s<*arcity  supply  in  some  measure  the  place  of 
grain.  Eight  varieties  are  raised. 

No  coumryon  the  surface  of  the  glubc  possesses  a greater 
I variety  of  fruit-trees  limn  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  I he  Indian 
Archijielago.  The  fruit-trees  which  ore  cultivated  arc  the 
mangosieen,  durian,  jack-tree,  champadah,  a species  ofjack, 
ratnbei,  rambutan.  the  Siafn  mango,  the  egg  mango,  machang. 
jambnokling  and  jambooayor  inawah.num  num  (cynumelra 
cauliilora),  lime,  custard-apple,  mullicrry,  pine-apple,  tho 
grape,  am  orange.  Many  other  fruit-trees  are  found  in  a 
wild  shite  n the  furestK  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Mora- 
tajara,  an>’  *,hcir  fruits  are  brought  to  the  coast.  Captain 
Ij)w  mentions  twenty-throe  different  kinds  of  fruit  brought 
frmu  the  skirts  of  Mount  Moratajam  to  Penang. 

Tlic  same  author  gives  a list  of  128  different  kind.s  of 
trees  met  with  in  the  forests  of  tho  country,  and  applicable 
to  building  and  other  domestic  u.-cs.  Boat-building  is  a 
favourite  occupation  with  the  Malays,  and  they  build  goo<l 
boats.  Oil  is  extracted  from  tho  fruits  of  several  trees, 
ImjiIi  fur  burning  and  for  culinary  purposes.  Tho  bark  of 
other  trees  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  for  fish-hnes. 
Hic  India-rubber  tree  grows  alon^  tho  wc.itern  boundary 
of  Province  Wellesley.  Dummer,  or  the  resin  of  the  dam- 
nier-trce.  is  culluciud  and  used  for  paying  vcrscI-*.  Miniali 
dammer,  or  wood-oil,  is  the  sap  of  another  tree,  and  em- 
ployotl  in  careening  ships.  There  are  ul>otweiily-iwo  species 
of  ralans.oncof  which  produces  dragon’s  bkHxl ; and  Iwelvu 
different  kinds  of  bamboos,  which  are  used  for  domcKiic 
purposes.  The  wood  or  bark  of  some  other  trees  is  used  iti 
dyeing.  A kind  of  canlnmum  is  collected  in  the  forcots 
bevond  the  eastern  frontier,  and  exported  by  the  Chinese. 

){csidcs  the  native  vegetables,  which  are  numerous,  liie 
Chinese  cuUivale  cabbages,  celery,  ond  lettuce.  Peas  and 
carrots  thrive  well,  but  |>otaloc8  have  not  succeeded.  There 
are  however  many  varieties  of  sweet  ]>otaiu,  one  of  which 
is  much  esteemed.  Yams,  both  red  and  white,  and  French 
beans,  are  extensively  grown. 

Buffaloes  and  cattle  are  rather  numerous.  The  cattle  are 
reared  for  the  dairy,  the  cattle  for  slaughter  licing  chiefly 
imported  from  Keddah  and  Patani.  Tho  black  butfalo  is 
most  prized,  both  for  draft  and  slaughter.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  cattle  on  Penang  and  by  tlic  shipping  is  about 
3i>0  head.  Aliout  40U  bunaUies  are  slanglileretl  yearly. 
Goats  and  sheep  do  nut  abound,  but  a great  mimbor  of  hogs 
arc  reared  by  thu  Chinese.  Poultry  U plentiful,  cspeciully 
in  Pievinco  Welloiley,  whence  iipwatds  of  120,ono  aio  an- 
miallysent  toPenaug.  A great  number  of  ducks  are  reared, 
and  their  salted  eggs  form  an  article  of  provision  for  native 
prahms  and  Chinc>,e  Juiiks. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  size  arc  found  in  Wellesley 
Province,  as  tlio  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger.  Tbuclo- 
phanls  are  sometimes  exporteil  to  M.idras,  and  used  in  the 
neighbouring  states  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  mines  to  tho 
coast.  They  are  also  killiHl  by  the  Malays  for  the  sake  of 
the  ivory.  The  rhinoceros  is  killed  for  its  horn  and  hide. 
There  arc  two  species  of  w ild  ox.  and  abundanoc  of  wild 
hogs  and  deer,  es|«cially  in  the  forests  of  the  province,  vvheie 
also  the  plandok.  n hornless  deer  aliout  the  size  of  a hare, 
occurs  in  great  numbers.  There  are  also  seYcml  kinds  of 
monkeys. 
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Birds  are  found  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  have 
great  beauty.  The  caichini  and  preserving  of  the  skins 
with  the  I'caihers  on.  of  the  larger  kinds  of  kingfishers,  is  a 
lucrative  eninlu^inent  of  the  natives.  These  skins  are  ex- 
ported to  China,  where  they  are  used  for  embroidering 
dresses.  Tlie  oilier  birds  most  distinguished  by  thu  beauty 
of  their  feathers  are,  the  nagar,  which  lus  a brownish  crimson 
plumage,  and  is  rather  larger  than  a moor-fowl ; thu  large 
kwang,  or  Argu.s  plrcusant,  and  the  smaller  sort,  which  has 
its  buck  spangled  with  eyes;  and  the  murragb,  or  the  pea- 
cock. which  has  a magnificent  plumage  of  a light  golden 
hue. 

Penang  is  cheaply  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fish. 
Besides  the  porpoise  and  skate.  Low  ha.s  enumerated  fourteen 
5{>eciusor  fish  wlui'h  are  considered  as  poisonous  or  unwhole- 
some. and  fifiy  oth«s  which  are  ualcn.  A small  species  of 
whale  frequents  the  strait  Imlweeii  Penang  and  the  pro- 
vince at  intervals.  Fishing-stakes  affonl  nearly  exclusivo 
employment  to  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Malays.  There  are 
eighteen  species  of  crabs,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish.  A 
species  of  sea-Uirlle,  the  l.og-billed.  is  frequent  in  some 
iilaces,  and  another  smaller  kind  in  the  rivers:  the  eggs  of 
both  species  are  eagerly  sought  after 

Gold,  w hich  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  slates  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  does  not  occur  within  Wellesley  Province.  Tin 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  to  exist  in  some  places,  but 
in  too  small  aquanliU  to  beworketl 

Inhabitants  and  Aipu/u/i’on.'— When  the  English  took 
posaossion  of  Penang  Lland  (l7S6).lhuy  found  only  a few 
Malay  families,  mostly  fisliermen ; but  natives  from  the 
neighlMuring  countries,  as  well  as  Cbiiiese,  and  Chuliabs 
from  Hindustan,  soon  Hocked  to  it,  and  the  population,  in 
183j,  consisted  of  ten  difierent  nations. 


Population  qf  the  Islojtd  of  Penang. 


Fixe«l : — 

Europeans  and  their  descendonts 
Armenians  . . 

Malays  . • . 

Achinese  (Sumatra)  • 

Buttas  (Sumatra)  . 

Chinese  . . 

Chidinhs  . • 

Bengalese  . . 

Siamese  and  Barmans  . 

Aruba  . • 

Parsees  . « 

Native  Christians  , 

CufTros  . * 


790 

21 

16,43d 

35U 

8.751 

7,886 

1,32-2 

64H 

14-2 

50 

708 

180 


37,844 

Fluclunting: — 

Native  mihiary  and  followers,  ave- 
raged at  . . • "00 

Convicts  (from  Hindustan)  % 1,263 

liinemnts  . . . 400 


2,363 

Total  . 40,207 

When  the  British  acquired  the  coast  line  called  Wellesley 
Provim-e,  it  was  wry  thinly  inhabited;  and  though  the 
population  gradually  increased,  it  did  not  exceed  5000  in* 
hubitauls  in  1821.  But  in  this  year  the  raja  of  Ligor  in- 
varied  the  neighbouring  state  ofVeddah,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it  for  the  king  of  Siam.  Upon  this  a great  part  of 
the  Millay  p.ipiilaUon  abanduned  K«hlah,  pul  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  British,  ami  settled  in  Wellesley 
Province.  In  1835  the  population  of  this  country  con- 
sisted of— 


Millays , 

. 42,500 

Chinese 

. 2, -252 

Chuliiihs 

. 549 

Bengalese 

. 579 

Siamese 

. 5U0 

Fluctuating 

. 5UU 

46,880 

Thus  the  population  of  this  province  has  doubled  nine- 
fold in  fifteen  years.  It  i-oninins  2U3  persons  on  a &({uare 
mile,  anil  the  island  310  persons. 
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George  Town  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Penang,  where  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  coolains  a 
population  of  20.UUU,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  the  Kent 
of  tlie  governor  of  the  British  possession  on  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  and  carries  on  a considerable  commerce.  I'he 
harbour,  which  lies  on  the  south  east  of  the  town,  is  well 
sheltered,  and  may  be  entered  by  any  kind  of  vessels  from 
the  north ; but  vessels  drawing  more  than  18  feet  of  water 
cannot  sail  through  the  strait  southward.  It  is  visitoil  by 
most  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Hindustan  to  Chinu.  ami 
likewise  by  vessuls  from  China.  Arabia,  and  Siam.  There 
are  sometimes  3UU  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  Singapore,  it  has  ceased  to  receive  the  commercial 
productions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  ; but  it  is  still  the  princi- 
pal place  to  which  the  inhabiiants  of  the  e:i»tern  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  countries  north  of  Malacca  bring  their 
goods.  Tliesc  goods  consist  of  pepper,  benzoin,  camphor, 
gold-dust,  arcca-nuis,  rice,  raians.tago.bninstone, tin. arrack, 
sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  birds’-nestH,  trepang.  and  ivory.  In 
1825  the  value  of  thu  exports  of  this  place  was  cstimaled 
to  amount  to  nearly  I.OUU.UOU/.,  and  probably  it  is  not  lessnt 
present.  It  exports  to  the  easicrn  coast  of  Sumatra  ami 
the  Malay  countries  north  of  Malacca,  various  kinds  of 
piece-goods  from  Englond,  Bengal,  and  Coromandel ; cotton, 

I opium,  iron,  steel ; European  coarse  blue,  red,  and  green 
cloth,  and  coarse  cutlery.  James  Town  is  a small  but 
thriving  place,  about  a mile  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
plain  of  Penang  Island,  in  a very  fertile  district.  There  are 
no  towns  in  Wellesley  Province ; but  in  the  northern  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  districts,  in  some  places,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  low  ridges  are  covered  by  coniinual  rows 
of  houses  for  several  miles.  The  most  eitensivu  of  these 
villages  is  Pinago. 

History. — Before  1786  the  island  and  province  belonged 
to  the  small  kingdom  of  Keddah.  In  the  war  between  the 
English  and  French,  which  terminated  in  1783,  thu  want  of  a 
good  harbour  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  was 
much  felt  by  the  British,  and  in  1786  tliey  became  desirous 
to  acquire  one  on  the  eastern  shores,  as  the  coast  of  Ciiro- 
inandel  does  not  offer  such  a place.  The  Island  of  Penang 
was  found  fit  for  that  pur|>ose.  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
property  of  an  Englishinan,(Japl.  Francii  Li^ht,  of  a country 
ship,  who  had  received  it  from  the  king  of  Keddah  a>'  a 
marriage  portion  wiili  his  daughter.  Oapl.  Light  tiansfurred 
his  properly  to  the  East  India  Company. and  was  appoinled 
first  governor  of  the  island.  It  was  at  the  same  lime  agreed 
to  pay  CU4J0  Spanish  dollars  annually  to  the  king  of  Keildah 
m consideration  of  his  ceding  the  sovereignly  of  the  isIoniL 
The  British  Hag  was  hoisted  on  the  7ih  July,  1786.  When 
the  harbour  began  to  be  frequented  by  numerous  vessels, 
great  inconvcniunco  and  frequently  loss  were  experienced, 
especially  by  the  native  incrchants  from  the  piratical  vessels 
whu-k  infested  the  strait  and  took  refuge  in  the  rivers 
which  enter  the  sea  opi»osile  the  island.  The  Company 
was  accordingly  desirous  to  get  possession  of  this  coast  also, 
and  as  it  then  was  nearly  uninhabited,  the  object  was  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  annual  payment  to  the  king  of 
Keddah  to  lO.UUO  Spunikh  dollars.  This  country,  which 
then  contained  only  15UU  inhabitants,  including  a verv  few 
Chinese,  was  then  termed  Point  Wellesley,  which,  not  being 
a very  correct  designation  for  a line  of  coast,  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Province  Wellesley. 

(Crawfurd’s  Journal  rf  an  Kmltossy  to  the  Court  of  Siam 
and  eWiiw  China  ; Fmlaywm’s  Acrount  of  the  Mission  to 
Siam  and  Hue;  Waril’s  Short  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Palo  Penang,  in  'Asiatic  Researches.’  vol.  xviii. ; and 
Capl.  Low's  Dissertation  on  the  Soil  and  Agriculture 
qf  Pulo  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  Singapore, 
1836.) 

PENATES  wore  Roman  deities  who  were  sunpused  to 
preside  over  families  and  houses.  C\cexo  {De  Isat.  Dear., 
ii.  27 ) derives  the  word  either  from  pevus,  ‘ food.'  or  penitus, 
* iiineimost;*  but  it  appears  pruhable  that  the  latter  ety- 
mology is  the  more  correct.  \Vo  learn  from  Festust/Vnns) 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  (emideuf  Vesta  was  called  Peiiii^, 
which  seems  to  be  connoctea  witli  j)enates,  peneirare,  and 
j^netralia.  The  hearth  of  the  atrium  was  sacred  lo  the 
Penates ; and  as  this  place  was  tlie  innunnost  or  most  iin* 
mirtant  pan  of  the  houko,  it  was  culled  the  Penetralia. 
There  appears  sumetimea  to  have  been  a kind  of  recess  in 
the  wall,  called  sacrarium.  in  which  the  images  of  the 
Penates  were  kept.  (Cic.  in  I’err.,  iv.  2;  Dig-,  i.  tit.  B, 
VoL.XVU.-3F 
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t.  9.)  Every  master  of  u family  was  the  priest  to  the  Pe- 
nates of  hU  own  house. 

It  is  a matter  of  sjomo  difltcuUy  to  determine  who  the 
Peuates  were;  but  there  is  m>  reason  for  behevti.fj  that  they 
were  the  same  in  every  family.  Some  writers  have  thought 
the  Lares  and  Penates  to  be  the  same,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates.  The  Lares 
however  were  of  human  origin,  and  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Homans  as  the  manes  of  their  ancestors 
[Lauks};  while  among  the  Penates  wu  find  mention  of  the 
superior  go<ls,  as  Vesta  and  Jupiter.  (Festus,  s. v,  Her- 

Ct'IW.) 

There  were  also  public  Pen.itcs,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  U*cn  brought  by  yEneas  from  Troy.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  two  young  men  with  siK’ars  in  their  hands,  and 
the  temple  or  cha|>el  in  which  they  were  worshipi>eU  was  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Dionys.,  i.  (ib;  Cic., 

Nat.  />or.,  ii.  '17 ; Liv.,  xlv.  1C.) 

The  modern  Genoese  retain  the  custom  of  keeping  house- 
liuld  gods  like  tiie  anticnl  Humans.  There  is  no  house 
without  its  Lararium,  and  the  Penates  are  couspiiniuus  in 
every  shop,  indeed  perhaps  mure  so  than  in  any  other  part 
oflialv.  (Co/nmunica/i'inyrom  (Senoa,  1839.) 

(Hartung,  Die  iitligion  d>^  Romer,  p.  71-81.)  i 

PENCIL,  the  name  given  to  the  small  brushes  used  by 
arlisU,  whether  made  of  hog’s  bristles,  camel  hair,  tUeb,  ur 
sable.  Thu  larger  brushes  arc  sometimes  set  in  a tin  tube, 
and  the  smaller  in  quills  of  different  sizes.  Tlie  hairs  ufa 
Well-made  brush  should,  when  wetted,  terminate  in  a Qno 
pumt. 

The  well-known  black-lead  pencil  is  made  by  cutting 
' Cumberland  lead,’  or  plumbago,  into  thin  plates  with  a 
saw,  and  again  into  strips  as  wnlu  as  tho  plate  is  thick. 
These  5tri{M  are  then  laid  in  a gruove  in  a piece  of  cedar, 
u{>on  which  is  glued  another  and  thinner  piece:  the  whole 
is  afterwanU  rounded  by  a plane  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Pencils  are  commonly  marked  with  certain  letters  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  lead,  us  H for  hard,  B for  black,  M for 
medium,  uiid  so  on. 

Oiher  pencils  are  made  of  black  and  coloured  chalks  for 
drawing,  and  arc  much  more  cunsenient  than  the  fiort- 
cravun. 

The  cver-i>ointo(l  pencil  is  an  instrument  so  simple  and 
so  well  known  as  to  require  little  description.  Tl>e  point, 
or  nozzle,  is  mode  hollow  to  receive  a small  cylindrical  piece 
of  black-ieail,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  which 
cannot  pass  through  tin;  lower  end  without  sotno  little  i 
force.  Within  the  case  is  .i  screw  or  worm,  which,  if  the 
ease  be  turned  round  by  one  hand  while  the  |wint  of  tho 
pencil  is  l>«ld  by  the  otlisr,  causes  a wire  or  mandril, 
about  tho  same  size  os  the  lca<l.  to  advance  or  retire. 
When  a fresh  lead  is  put  into  the  point,  the  case  roust  bo 
tumud  round  towards  the  left  until  the  mandril  is  drawn 
up  as  far  as  possible.  The  {loint  containing  the  lead  is  then 
to  be  screwed  on  to  tho  case;  and  the  case  being  turned 
gently  to  the  right  hand,  the  load  must  be  forcod  forward 
until  it  can  just  be  seen  at  the  point.  These  leads  arc 
made  of  different  degrees  and  sizes,  and  tho  cases  are 
marked  accordingly.  The  leads  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  manner: — AAur  the  plumbago  is  cut  into  square 
strips  of  the  same  diameter  as.  or  a little  greater  than,  the 
lead  required,  they  are  passed  succes<iiveiy  ihrougti  three 
ruby  holes,  each  smaller  than  the  preceding.  By  this  means 
they  are  rendered  norfcctly  round  and  amooth,  ao  as  to  offer 
no  impediment  to  Ine  working  of  the  pencil.  Must  cases  are  | 
made  with  a reservoir  at  tho  lop,  in  which  a aupply  of  five 
or  six  lends  may  bo  carried. 

PENCIL,  a term  of  optics,  and  sometimes  of  geometry. 
A pencil  of  rays  is  a euUcclion  of  rays  which  converge  to 
ur  diverge  from  the  same  point ; and  a pencil  of  lines  is  a 
niiiiilier  of  lines  which  meet  in  one  point. 

PKNDENNIS  CASTLE.  [Falmoi  th.] 

PENDENT,  or  PENDANT,  in  Gothic  architecture,  an 
ornsmetital  mass  of  stone.hangingdownur  descending  from 
the  intersociionsof  a gromiKl  vaulting.  Pendents,  nudoubt, 
originated  in  busses,  of  which  they  may  bo  considereil  an 
enlargement,  and  may  bo  desc-ribed  as  being  of  a corbel  or 
bracket  shape.  Tliey  arc  almost  peculiar  to  tlic  later  Horid 
English  or  Tudor  style,  in  nwfsof  fan-work  tracery,  of  which 
they  are  highly  bi*autiful  features,  admitting  of  great  va- 
iietv  of  design.  I'he  roofs  of  King’s  College  Chajiel,  Cam- 
bridge, St.  George’s,  Windsor,  nml  Henry  Vll.’s  Chupel 
ace  fine  examples  of  the  effect  of  pendenti.  Curved  pen> 


dents  of  a different  kind  worn  frequently  employed  for  tho 
enrichment  of  timber-roofs,  but  are  not  similarly  applied, 
being  suspended,  not  from  the  centre  of  tbe  roof,  but  at  the 
extremities  of  the  haiutiier- beams,  frum  which  the  ribs  of 
wood-work  forming  the  arches  of  the  ruOf  spring.  Of  this 
kind  is  tl>o  roof  of  the  hall  of  Eltham  Palace. 

PENDENTIVB,  though  often  inaccurately  used  aa 
synonymous  with  pendent,  has  quite  a different  meaning,  of 
which  however  hardly  any  explanation  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  English  architectural  works,  nor  it  it  indecil  very  easy 
to  describe  tho  thing  itself  intelligibly  without  the  aid  of 
drawings.  Strictly  speaking,  pendentives  are  the  spandrels 
or  triangular  spaces  between  the  arches  or  arch-headed 
walls,  as  tho  case  may  be,  supporting  a dome,  which  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  springing  of  such  arches;  conscijuently, 
where  tho  dome  rises  from  the  comice  of  a cylinder  of  tho 
same  diameter  (as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  there  are  no 
pendentives,  although  there  may  happen  to  he  arches  in  the 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  circumference  beneath  tho  cornice. 
In  such  ease  the  spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arches 
are  very  improperly  called  ]x>ndentives.  notwithstanding 
that  they  sometimes  arc  so,  ]>cndontivcs  being  those  por- 
tions of  the  inner  surface  of  a dome  where  the  latter  is  in- 
tersected by  vertical  planes,  whether  produced  by  voids  or 
solids.  The  dome  of  the  hall  or  principal  ofTicu  of  the  l^on- 
don  and  Westminster  bank  is  a pundentivo  one. 

PE'NDDLLM.  Clock  and  Compenealed.  The  sensible 
equality  of  the  oscillations  of  a weight  suspended  by  a 
string  or  wire  was  first  applied  os  a regulator  to  a clock 
by  Huyghens  about  1637.  The  successive  improvements 
in  the  escapement,  which  sustains  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum  and  records  its  vibrations,  and  those  in  tlm 
pendulum  itself,  which  secure  a perfect  equality  in  the 
duration  of  each  oscillation,  have  finallv  produced  (he 
astronomical  clock,  the  roust  accurate  machine  which  man 
has  hitherto  constructed,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  in- 
struments in  a modern  obserxatory.  For  tbe  construction  of  a 
clock  and  of  its  escapement,  see  Horolooy.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  dcad-^al,  ur  Graham's  escapement.  i»  that 
adopted,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  those  yet  discovered, 
Tho  pendulum  attached  to  ordinary  clocks  requires  no  de 
scription.  The  way  in  which  motion  is  communicated  to  it 
is  as  follows: — The  pallets  [‘Dead-Beat  Escapement,* 
Horology,  p.  302]  nave  motion  on  an  arbor  which  passes 
through  p,  and  has  its  pivots  resting  in  holes  in  tho 
clock-frame.  A slender  bar  or  wire,  called  tho  crutch,  is 
attached  to  this  arbor,  and  a notched  piece  projecting  out- 
wards and  backwanls  from  the  crutch  clasps  the  ro<l  of  tho 
pendulum.  Thu  pendulum  is  hung  from  a cock  at  tho 
back  of  the  frame,  and  moves  with  the  crutch.  The  clasp 
of  the  pendulum  by  the  crutch  should  neither  bo  very  closo 
nor  very  loose,  and  the  axis  of  niutiun  of  the  )>endulum 
should  be  exactly  in  the  continuation  of  the  arlior  of  tho 
crutch.  The  clock-frame  itself  must  be  llrmly  fixed,  for 
any  shake  or  lousiness  of  the  support  of  the  pendulum  will 
alter  its  time  of  oscillation:  the  boh  should  be  heavy,  tho 
arc  of  vibration  small;  and  when  good  iierformaiicc  is  re- 
quired. tbe  rod  should  be  of  deal,  well  varuisbud  or  gilt. 
Iron-wire  makes  the  next  best  rod,  and  brass  the  worst. 
Whenever  a brass  rod  is  used  fur  an  ordmary'  clock  pendu- 
lum, tho  maker  is  not  master  of  his  croft,  or  thinks  little  of 
his  customer’s  knowlmlge.  The  errors  arising  from  changes 
of  temperature  when  deal,  sleel-wire,  and  brass  are  used, 
oro  as  1,  3,and  5.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  thatun- 
IcM  the  deal  rod  pendulum  be  coated  over,  so  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  it  will  be  liable  to  small  errors  arising; 
fVom  that  cause.  A range  of  50“  will  not  alter  the  rate  of  a 
clock  with  a white  deal  pendulum  more  than  5*  a day,  if 
Caj)t.  Katcr’s  value  of  the  expansion  of  deal  be  correct. 

In  n well-made  clock,  the  error  ari«ng  from  expansion  from 
temperature  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  that  which  must 
be  guarded  against.  Before  explaining  more  accurate  ami 
costly  contrivances,  it  w-ill  be  well  to  jioint  out  one  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Francis  Daily.  {Mem.  Atlron.  Soc.,  vol.  i.. 
p.  381.)  Take  a cylinder  of  lead  about  14  inches  long,  nnd 
pierced  through  its  axis  as  a bead,  with  ahololarce  enough 
to  admit  freely  llie  rod  of  a wooden  pendulum.  Th'is  hollow 
cylinder  rests  on  a nut  which  w«»rks  on  a screw  in  the 
continuation  of  the  rml  below.  The  rod  itself,  from  the 
centre  of  motion  to  tho  nut.  will  be  about  -16‘0  inches.  As 
it  is  easier  to  cut  the  cylinder  shorter  than  to  lengthen  tt 
and  ns  the  expansion  of  (he  spring  is  not  alloweil  fur,  and 
that  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  uncertain,  it  will  be  better  to 
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n&ke  the  letden  cylinder  an  inch  longer  for  a first  trial ; but 
even  ifUie  pendulum  should  turn  out  to  vndfr  compen- 
sated, an  additional  ring  of  load  may  be  added,  above  or 
belo«',  of  the  thickness  rei^iiired.  A lenticular  form  may 
be  given  to  the  weight,  provided  the  proper  length  be  pre- 
sen'c«l,  and  this  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  diminisbet 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  tho  error  which  arises  from 
the  inertia  of  the  air  carried  by  the  |i«ndulum. 

To  the  best  clocks,  either  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Har- 
rison is  applied  (which  uas  once  chiefly  used  in  England, 
and  is  still  in  repute  abroad),  or  the  mercurial  pendulum  of 
Graham,  which  ts  now  employed  by  most  makers  in  this 
couutr)'. 


I s a 4 • 


Tl»e  above  figure  is  not  exactly  the  pendulum  as  coraDooad 
by  Harrison,  but  according  to  his  principle.  The  steet  rods  ^ 
I and  Oare  pinned  into  two  brass  cross-pieces,  Ao,  BA  Tho  | 
irVicrods  2 and  4 arc  pinned  below  into  116,  and  carry  a cross- 
piece above,  into  which  the  Jiterl  rod  3 is  pinned.  Rod  3 
paioies  freely  through  a round  hole  in  BA  (this  is  shown  by 
dotted  lines),  and  is  tapped  into  a screw  below ; the  bob 
n^sis  upon  llie  nut,  which  works  on  the  screw.  The  steel 
fckIs  1 and  5 expand  downwards,  the  sine  roiU  2 and  4 ex- 
pand upwanls,  and  the  steel  rod  3 downwards;  and  it  is 
possiblo  so  to  adjust  their  lengths  (the  expansion  of  zinc 
beitig  more  than  double  that  of  steel)  that  tho  cfTects  of 
the  expansion  downwanls  and  upwards  shall  have  no  effect 
un  the  length  of  the  pendulum  or  time  of  oscillation. 

Harrison  used  brass  instead  of  zinc  for  the  upward  ex- 
pansion : and  in  onler  to  produce  a perfect  compensation,  was 
fon’cd  to  use  four  more  rods,  a second  pair  of  brass  to  ex- 
pand upwards,  and  another  pair  of  steel  to  expand  downwards; 
nine  in  all.  llie  foreign  artists  use  zinc,  which  requires  only 
five  bars,  less  workmanship,  and  only  one  nice  fitting.  Zinc 
is  ubjecliunablc  as  being  a weak  metal,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
persons  to  expand  bv  jumps,  which  seems  not  very  probable 
unless  much  exposed.  The  great  objection  to  ll»e  gridiron  pen- 
dulum is  that  the  astronomer,  if  be  bo  no  workman,  must  rely 
upoiuheariist  for  perfect  compensation  (and  this  is  perhaps 
never  achieved);  and  again,  it  from  rust  or  bud  filling  the 
slipping  parts  should  bind,  tbo  action  will  necessarily  be 
by  bounds  and  irregular.  After  the  clock-maker  has  done 
bis  best,  a year’s  experience  will  point  out  the  error  in  the 
compensation,  which  can  bo  easily  remedied,  if  the  fault  he  ' 
over-oompcnsaiion.  by  cutting  the  zinc  rods  shorter.  All 
tho  fixed  parts  should  tlicn  be  secured  as  firmly  ns  possible  j 
by  steady  pins,  as  any  attempt  to  reserve  a poiver  of  further  I 
a^ustment  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  a rickettv  | 


frame.  One  or  two  flat  brass  horizontal  bands  are  attached 
to  I and  5 to  keep  the  zinc  rods  m their  places.  Theso 
bands  should  not  squeeze  the  zinc,  and  hni  juRt  press  aeainst 
them  with  the  spring  of  the  metal.  (Harrison  is  said,  by 
Short  {Phil.  Trans.,  vul.  47,  p.  517),  to  bavo  invented  his 
pendulum  about  1725.) 

In  Graham’s  pendulum,  a glass  jar. 
partly  flilel  with  mercury,  is  sup- 
ported in  a sort  of  steel  stirrup.  The 
pendulum  ru<l  passes  through  the  top 
of  the  stirrup,  and  is  held  by  a nut 
and  adjusting  screw  at  1).  The 
height  uf  the  mercury  in  tho  jar  is 
about  6'7  inches;  but  this  will  vary 
somewhat  with  tho  diameter  of  the 
jar,  the  substance  of  tho  rod  and 
frame,  and  pcrhai^s  tho  variablo  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  rod.  Tho  compen- 
sation can  be  altered,  and  finally  wr- 
fecicd,  by  tho  astronomer.  This 
quality,  and  tlic  absence  of  ony  nice 
fitting  or  slipping  parts,  give  Gra- 
ham’s construction  a very  decided  su 
peiiorily  over  HarrUon's,  especially 
for  a dock  which  is  not  to  lie 
moved  from  placo  to  place.  These 
mercurial  ]>andulums  are  generally 
constructed  in  a more  expensive  man- 
ner than  is  necessary’.  Tlio  vertical 
rods  may  all  be  made  of  stout  steel 
wire,  and  tho  base  and  lop  of  tho 
stirrup  of  brass.  Mr.  Baily,  in  liis 
valuable  memoir  above  referred  to, 

>x»ry  justly  recommends  that  tho 
thread  of  the  regulating  screw  should 
bo  deeper  and  coarser  than  it  ia  usu- 
ally made,  and  be  tapped  on  a stouter 
cylinder.  Graham’s  pendulum  is  de- 
scribed by  hitnself.  {Phil.  Tnns., 
vol.  34.jp.  40.)  It  was  inventeil  in 
1722.  Tnero  are  many  ways  of  com- 
pensating a pendulum  for  the  effects 
of  temperature,  some  of  which  aro 
very  ingenious,nnd  others ver)’ simple. 

Those  above  described  will  suffice  for 
an  explanation  of  the  principle;  they 
ere  the  most  usual,  the  most  easy  of 
exccQtion,  and  roost  exact  in  their 
operation. 

If  nn  e'seapoment  could  be  contrived  which  gavo  its  im- 
pulse to  the  iicndulum  at  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration, 
and  was  wholly  drtached  from  it  at  all  other  times,  such  an 
escapement  would  be  perfect;  and  escapements  arc  almost 
to  be  considered  good  or  bad  as  they  approach  this  charac- 
ter. But  in  those  which  at  present  exist,  time  and  dirt  and 
thickening  of  the  oil  not  only  affect  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  is  comparatively  of  slight  moment,  hut  tho 
continuing  action  of  the  tcetn  on  the  pallets  is  also  irregu- 
lar. The  sp.ice  through  which  the  pendulum  swings,  or 
arc  of  vibration,  is  thus  liable  to  variation,  which  again 
produces  a chan^  in  the  time  in  which  each  oscillation  is 
{>crformed,  that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  sup|io$e<l  to  oscilhite 
round  a fixed  axis.  This  ine<]uality  was  mure  apparent  in 
the  early  clocks,  whore  the  pendulum  was  light  and  tho  arc 
of  vibration  very  large,  than  in  those  of  modern  construc- 
tion, where  the  pendulum  is  heavy  and  the  arc  small.  Huy- 
ghens  proposed  a most  ingenious  remedy,  vix.  that  tho  upper 
jiart  of  the  pendulum,  which  he  made  of  two  parallel  strings, 
should  wrap  and  unwrap  on  two  cliceks.  which,  being  bhat>cd 
as  cycloids,  caused  the  bub  itself  to  describe  a cycloid.  Now 
it  is  a property  of  this  curve  that  all  an  s are  described  in 
the  same  time,  so  that  Huyghens's  construction  was  a 
perfect  remedy  of  the  error  mentioned.  It  4s  said  by  all 
later  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease;  and  it  is  pussible  enough  that  something  like 
slicking  between  the  flexible  top  and  the  cvcluidal  check 
may  lake  place  at  the  critical  point,  i.e.  just  when  the  |)en- 
dulum  ha.s  arrived  at  the  enil  of  its  swing,  and  is  pausing 
for  its  return ; and  that  there  may  be  a difficulty  in 
making  and  setting  the  checks  so  truly  as  to  act  on 
the  pendulum  in  every  part  of  its  swing.  A second 
objection  alleged  against  ITuyghcus’s  checks— that,  as 
the  jicndulum  cannot  bo  considered  to  be  u heavy  pomt 
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sutp«T)ded  by  a rod  without  weight,  the  centre  of  oicillation 
thins  dnwMDards  as  the  flexiblo  portion  of  the  tup  wrt])e  on 
th»  cheek — might  be  easily  got  over  by  making  the  cheeks 
nut  truly  cyrlomal.  but  of  such  a form  that  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  compound  pendulum  shall  oscillate  in  a cycloid, 
which  would  be  easy  enough  when  the  form  of  the  pendu- 
lum was  given.  In  truth  this  is  a matter  of  mere  s(^ 
culation  in  astronomical  clocks,  for  there  is  a much  easier 
way  of  producing  sensible  isochrouisin  in  them,  which  we 
will  describe;  but  we  suspect  that  the  cycloidal  checks 
might  still  be  used  advantageously  in  clucks  which  re- 
semble Huyghens’s,  as  the  Dutch  clocks  which  are  in  com- 
mon use. 

Instead  of  suspending  the  pendulum  by  a perfectly  flexible 
string,  or  on  a kiiifu-cdgc,  when  the  motion  must  be  in  a 
circle,  the  top  of  the  rod  ends  in  a flat  spring.  (See  the  fore- 
going figures,  where  the  spring  is  seen  in  front,  like  a fine 
line,  at  the  tup  of  each  pendulum  ) This  produces  two 
effects  upon  the  time  of  oscillation:  first,  by  retarding  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  in  its  rise  and  accelerating 
its  fall,  the  spring  shortens  the  time  of  vibration,  and  the 
more  the  stronger  it  is;  but  as  its  action  at  each  point  is  j 
nearly  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  bent,  that 
IS,  as  the  arc  of  vibration  reckoned  from  the  position  of  rest, 
this  action  will  have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  isochronism  of 
une<{ual  arcs.  The  bending  of  the  spring  has  however  a 
second  effect,  that  of  causing  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  to 
describe  a curve  which  is  not  circular,  but  which  falls  within 
a circle;  and  this,  by  proportioning  the  strength  of  the 
spiing  to  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach to  Huyghens’s  cycloid,  or  to  that  rnodification  of  it 
which  we  have  described.  It  is  possible  to  select  a spring  ; 
of  such  strength  as  shall  completely  satisfy  this  condition, 
at  least  within  the  necessary  limits,  that  is,  for  such  varia-  | 
tions  in  the  moving  power  as  arise  from  dirt,  thickened  oil, 
and  wear  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Frodsham  has  lately  published  the  resuUt  (\f  erpe- 
rimenU  on  vibrations  of  \)€ndidums  with  different  sus- 
pending s^irings,  which  are  deserving  of  attention.  He 
found  that  a spring  of  a particular  strength  rendered  the 
oscillations  of  a pendulum  of  a certain  weight  isochronous, 
and  that  a considerable  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  spring 
did  not  affect  this  qiialiiy  of  isochronism.  This  we  should 
explain  by  supposing  the  lower  part  of  the  spring  not  to 
have  acted  when  it  was  longest,  but  to  have  always 
preserved  its  rectilinear  form.  In  no  case  docs  Mr.  Fro<l- 
sham  seem  to  have  found  a spring  which  caused  the  clock 
to  gain  in  the  larger  arcs,  which,  on  the  information  of 
other  makers,  and  on  theoretical  grounds,  we  consider  pos- 
sible. With  a spring  stiffer  than  that  which  was  isochro- 
nous, Mr.  Frodsiiam  found  that  using  as  offcctivo  lengths 
0‘97,  0‘66,  and  0 60  of  an  inch,  the  change  of  rale  produce*! 
by  using  4lb.  loz.  as  the  weight,  instead  of  ‘2lb.  ‘2oz.,  was 
to  give  the  clof’k  a losing  rate  of  3'7*,  2'6»,  and  respec- 
tively. The  law  is  not  apparent,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  even  with  this  spring,  shortening  the  spring  had  no 
sensible  effect.  Another  remark  of  Mr.  Frodsham“s,  wliich 
u very  valuable  if  it  is  confirmed  bv  extended  trials,  is, 
that  the  spring  which  produces  isochronism  is  also  the 
spring  with  which  the  pendulum,  unattached  to  any  clock, 
will  keep  up  its  motion  for  the  longest  time.  It  seems  to 
us  probable  that  this  latter  quality  will  belong  to  the 
weakest  spring  which  preserves  its  full  elasticity  under 
the  pull  of  the  boh;  for  if  the  elasticity  were  perfect, 
the  only  cause  of  loss  of  motion  would  be  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  Ibo 
effect  of  the  spring.  However  this  may  be,  the  subject  is 
well  worth  further  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Frodsham,  it  is  difficult  to  conduct 
inquiries  of  such  nicety  with  an  uncompensaltMl  pendulum. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  as  wo  shall  now  point  out,  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  barometer  when  the  experiments  are  in 
progress.  For  when  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  a pendulum  is  examined,  it  will  )>e  found 
that  the  reeisivnec  of  the  air  has  no  influence  except  (he 
indirect  one  of  shortening  the  arc  of  vibration,  that  is,  of 
tending  to  make  the  clock  gain,  if  the  bob  move  in  a circu- 
lar arc.  The  buoyancy  of  the  air  acts  more  immediately,  for 
it  diminishes  the  tteight  of  (he  |>endulunj,  and  leaves  the  in- 
ertia unaltered,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  accelerating 
force.  Hence  a greater  deosily  in  the  air  acts  as  a diminu- 
tion in  the  force  of  gravity,  i.e.  makes  the  dock  go  slower. 
The  effect  is  greater  inde^  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 


I patod ; for.  as  was  remarked  by  Du  Buat  fifty  yean  agn,  arid 
I as  has  been  recently  shown  by  Bessel,  the  pendulum  must 
be  considered  (o  include  in  its  inertia  a small  wrapper  of 
air  which  is  involved  in  it  or  accompanies  it  in  its  course. 
(See  a very  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  by  Mr.  Baily, 
*On  the  Correction  of  a Pendulum  for  the  Kcduciiun  to  a 
Vacuum,’  Phil.  Trans.,  1832.  p.  3‘J9.)  This  latter  portion  of 
the  effect  of  the  air  depends  on  the  form  of  the  pendulum, 
and  possibly  may  even  be  affected  by  the  polish  of  its  sur- 
face. Now  the  density  of  the  air  is  nropurUoual  directly 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  shown  by  the  baro- 
meter, and  itwersely  to  the  icnipuraturc,  which  is  known 
from  the  thermomuicr.  The  latter  portion  might  be  prac- 
tically included  in  the  general  compensation  for  tempera- 
ture, but  the  former  requires  either  a specific  and  (leculiar 
compensation,  or  may  be  determined  as  a residual  quantity, 
and  tabulated  for  each  clock  with  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  for  tbe  period  required,  lliere  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  rate  of  a 
transit  clock  at  the  Armagh  observatory,  in  the  Mem,  Ast. 
Soe.,\o\.  V.,  p.  125.  The  author.  Dr.  Robinson,  assumes 
that  tbe  variations  of  a clock  from  a constant  rate  are 
expressed  by  the  sum  of  two  terras,  one  depending  on  the 
temperature,  the  other  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
shown  by  tbe  barometer.  The  isochronism  of  the  spring 
is  supposed,  or  that  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  arc  de- 
pending on  the  above  two  causes  is  already  expressed  in  the 
terms.  When  the  error  in  the  compensation  for  tempera- 
ture is  determined,  this  can  readily  ho  rectified  by  aliering 
the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  jar.  llto  compensation  for  the 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  made  by  atlarhing 
small  barometers  to  the  pendulum  rod,  but  we  believe 
this  ingenious  idea  was  not  attended  with  any  practical  be- 
nefit It  would  perhaps  bo  possible  so  to  balance  some  of 
these  contending  principles  as  to  obtain  a performance 
nuarly  perfect ; thus  an  arc  of  vibration  might  be  selected  in 
which  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  by  reducing  the  arc, 
might  accelerate  the  time  of  an  oscillation  as  much  as  the 
increased  buoyancy  and  inertia  would  retard  it,  or  so  nearly 
so,  that  the  remaining  difference  might  be  completely  an- 
nihilated by  a proper  selection  of  the  pendulum  spring. 
But  even  if  this  should  be  effected,  and  we  sec  no  obstacle 
to  it  except  the  time  and  trouble  it  would  require,  any 
change  of  the  moving  power,  or  of  the  action  of  the  escape- 
ment, would  alter  the  arc  and  derange  the  equilibrium.  As 
the  effect  of  time  is  generally  to  produce  a falling  off  in  Uie 
arc,  a small  addition  to  tbe  clocli  weight  might  be  made 
from  lime  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  back  the  pendulum  to  its 
primitive  arc,  until  the  dork  is  cleaned,  and  its  action  re- 
store*! that  way.  We  shall  conclude  this  long  disquisition 
(which  wo  propose  for  consideration  until  decisi\o  experi- 
ments arc  made)  by  apiece  of  advice  which  wo  ran  war- 
rant. Where  the  dock  is  much  exposed  to  variations  of 
temperature,  enclose  it  in  a second  covering  or  closet.  This 
will  protect  it  from  injury,  and  moreover  will  very  much 
regularise  tbe  rude  transitions  of  temperature  to  which 
clocks  are  in  this  climate  liable.  It  is  nut  improbable  that 
tbe  parts  of  a dock,  and  of  its  pendulum,  if  much  exposed, 
may  take  their  temperature  at  different  times,  and  if  so. 
the  compensaiing  principle  is  got  brought  into  action,  but 
must  act  irregularly. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  a dock,  to  go  steadily,  sltoiiUl 
be  securely  fixed.  Tbe  common  rao<lc  is  to  fasten  the  ease 
by  strong  bolts,  under  the  rising  board  and  again  about 
as  low  as  tbe  pendulum  bob,  to  a stone  pillar  or  through 
a wall.  The  pendulum  is  generally  suspended  from  a 
cock  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  but  it  may  be  supported 
on  a triangle  standing  on  the  rising  board,  or  even  from 
the  back  ot  the  case,  but  there  is  then  a fear  that  the  axis 
of  motion  may  not  bo  in  the  axis  of  the  pallets,  or  may  not 
keep  so.  The  dock  being  fixe*l,  the  first  step  is  to  put  it 
into  beat,  i.e.  to  make  the  beats  follow  at  equal  intervals. 
The  clock-maker  does  tbit  in  common  clocks  by  bending 
the  crutch,  but  when  the  discrepancy  is  not  great,  any  ono 
may  produce  the  desired  equality  by  tilting  the  frame  a 
littie;  in  table  clerks  there  arc  generally  footscrewg  for  the 
purpose,  or  if  nut,  the  feet  may  be  propped  by  niecea  of 
wcKM,  card,  &c.  In  astronomical  clocks,  tbe  angle  which 
the  crutch  makes  with  the  pallets  admits  of  a small  ad- 
justment by  two  screws,  which  act  on  opposite  si<lus  of  the 
crutch,  ana  the  operation  U performed  as  follows* — Make 
, the  beats  nearly  correct  by  car,  an«l  by  touching  the  screws* 

I note  which  screw  belongs  to  the  longer  leg.  Then  by 
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softly  deadening  tlio  pendulum  as  it  rises,  make  il  just  not 
escape  on  one  side.  Hy  very  gentle  pushes  cause  it  to  es- 
cape on  that  side,  and  see  whether  it  escapes  on  the  other ; 
if  it  does  not,  one  screw  must  be  screwed  up  and  the  other 
released.  After  a few  trials  and  errors  it  will  be  found  that 
when  the  pendulum  just  escapes  on  either  side,  it  will  just 
escape  on  the  other,  and  if  there  bo  a very  small  inequality 
iudeefl,  a little  tightening  of  one  of  the  crutch  screws  will 
complete  the  adjustment.  The  pendulum  should  then  be 
brought  to  rest,  and  the  zero  of  the  plate  on  which  the  arc 
of  vibration  is  read  off,  be  fixed  just  behind  the  pointer  of 
the  pendulum,  shown  at  C. 

To  bring  a clock  to  time,  first  make  it  nearly  right  by  the 
adjusting  screw  D.  but  let  it  have  a losing  rate,  which  must 
bo  determined  by  observation  affer  the  mterv'al  of  one  or 
more  days.  Suppose  it  is  losing  3*  a day.  Put  a weight, 
which  has  been  carefully  ascertained,  say  *200  grains,  upon 
the  plate  which  covers  the  jar  (Be  in  the  mercurial  pendu- 
lum, in  the  gridiron  pendulum  anywhere  near  B b),  and  find 
the  fresh  rate  of  the  clock  by  observation.  Let  it  now  gain 
10>  a day.  Then,  as  200  grains  cause  a gain  of  13*  a day, 
15*4  grains  will  alter  it  1*  per  day,  and  replacing  the  *200 
grains  with  a weight  of  46*2  grains  will  bring  the  clock  to 
time.  In  an  observatory  il  is  always  desirable  that  a clock 
should  have  a small  losing  rale,  and  be  slow  rather  than 
fast  (the  corrections  for  clock  error  and  clock  rale  are  then 
additive),  so  that  it  would  be  belter  to  add  a smaller  weight 
than  46  grains;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  safe  to  destroy 
the  rate  by  two  operaiions,  especially  if  the  precerling  rates 
wore  not  very  carefully  determined. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  compensation  can  be  best  ac- 
complished when  the  clock  has  j^ne  several  months,  and 
when  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  warmest  months  in  the 
year  is  compared  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  coldest. 
Suppose  the  mean  temperature  in  tho  summer  months  of 
trial  to  be  30**  higher  than  in  the  winter  months,  and  that 
the  clock  loses  U more  in  summer  than  winter ; it  is  there- 
fore un(ier’Comf)en>tttted^  and  requires  more  mercury.  Add 
I ib.  of  mercury,  and  bring  it  to  a close  rale  exactly  as  be- 
fore ; and  now  let  it  be  orcr-compensated,  so  that  an  in- 
croaso  of  24^  in  the  temperature  causes  il  to  gain  0*'4  per 
day,  which,  by  simple  proportion  is  the  same  as  a gain  of 
ti*'5  by  30”  of  temperature.  Henoe  il  is  clear  that  as  1 lb. 
of  mercury  causes  an  alteration  of  1**5  in  tho  variation  due 
to  tompcraluro,  if  a third  of  a pound  be  withdrawn  the 
compensation  will  bo  nearly  correct,  A second  trial  will 
perfect  the  compensation,  which  should  never  be  after- 
wards disturbed. 

Length  of  and  Invariable  Pendulum. — T1k>  equa- 

lity of  the  oscillations  of  a weight  suspended  by  a line  is 
said  lo  have  been  useil  by  Ibn  Junis,  a.d.  IIUU,  and  by  the 
Arabian  ostronotners,  fur  the  sub<livision  of  portions  of  time. 
(Young.  Nat.  ifti/.,  vol.  i.,  p.  535.)  This  properly  of  the 
pendulum  was  remarked  by  Galileo  when  a student  at 
Pisa,  by  observing  the  vibrations  of  a lamp  swinging  from 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  by  him  proposed  as  a 
medical  instrument  for  observations  on  the  pulse.  (Drink- 
water,  Life  cf  Galileo,  p.  o ) The  simple  pendulum  was 
much  uscnI  as  an  astronomical  instrument  (called  peroen- 
dicuUim  in  the  older  writers)  before  it  was  adapteu  by 
Huyghens  to  the  clock.  Moulon  {Observatvmet  Diame- 
trwum  S'tlis  et  Lunee,  Lugd.,  1C7U)  applied  the  vibrations 
of  the  simple  pendulum  succcH-sfuIly  to  measure  (ho  time  in 
which  tho  sun  and  moon  describe  their  re.'«i>ective  diameters, 
and  in  the  Appendix,  p.  427,  proposes  his  nova  meneura- 
ram  geometricurum  idea,  t.e.  a decimal  system  of  measures 
based  on  the  value  of  a minute  in  Riccioli's  lungih  of  a de- 
gree. This  is  his  miliare,  the  thousandth  part  of  which  he 
e;»lls  a ; and  then  finds  by  experiment  that  the  virga, 
which,  according  to  Riccioli,  is  d ft.  4‘363  in.  Bolognese 
measure,  is  the  length  of  a simple  pendulum  which  makes 
12j2  oscillations  in  half  an  hour. 

In  167)  Picart  was  sent  to  determine  the  position  of 
Tycho  Brah6’s  observatory  at  Uranibourg.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  swinging  the  pendulum,  and  found  the 
length  of  the  second-s  ]>cndulum  3 fl.  0 in.  8^  1.  Paris  mea- 
sure. exactly  the  same  as  be  had  previously  found  it  to  be  at 
Paris,  and  subsequently  at  Cette,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Roemer  obtained  the  same  result  at  London,  and 
these  erroneous  measures  of  Picart,  tho  first  astronomical 
observer  of  his  day,  wore  fur  a long  time  cited  as  objections 
to  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

In  1672  Hicher  was  sent  to  Cavenne  (about  4*  56'  N 


lat.)  to  moke  a course  of  observations,  and  among  the  rest  to 
observe  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  Ilia  words 
arc:  ‘ L’une  des  plus  considerables  observalions  quo  j%iy 
failes,  est  celle  de  la  longueur  du  pendulo  d secundcs  de 
temps,  laquello  s’est  trouv6c  plus  courlc  en  Cai'cnnc  qu*A 
Paris:  car  la  mesmo  mesure  qui  avoit  este  marqude  en  ce 
lieu-ld  sur  unc  verge  de  fer,  suivant  la  hmgueur  qui  s'estoit 
trouv^o  neccssaire  nour  fair  un  pendule  i sccondes  de  temps, 
ayant  eslc  am>oriee  en  France,  et  compar^e  avec  cello  do 
Paris,  lour  differcnco  a csl6  Irouv^e  d’uue  ligne  et  un  quart, 
dont  cello  de  (JaTcnno  est  rooindre  que  cello  de  Pans,  la- 
quello est  de  3 pieds  8|  lignes.  Olio  observation  a cstil 
reitcr^  pendant  dix  raois  entiers,  oA  il  no  s’csl  point  pass4 
de  Bcraaine  qu'olle  n'aitesl6  faite  plusiours  fois  avec  beau- 
coup  de  soin.  Les  vibrations  du  pendule  simple  dont  on  se 
servoit,  estoient  fort  pclilos  et  duroient  fort  sensible^  jus- 
ques  k cinquante-doux  minutes  de  temps,  et  ont  ost6  cum- 
pardes  A cclles  d’une  horlugo  tres  cxreUente,  dont  les  vibra- 
tions marquoient  les  sccoiides  de  temps.’  (Pecueil  dee 
Obeervatiom  faxtes  en  plu-fieurt  Voyages  par  ordre  de  ea 
Majesii,*  p.66,  Paris,  16‘J3.)  We  have  ciied  this passkago  tex- 
tually,  not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  because  it 
is  generally  merely  staled  that  Richer’s  clock,  which  was 
regulated  on  Paris  time,  lost  more  ihan  two  minutes  at 
Cayenne.  This  misrepresents  tho  evidence  of  the  ex)>ori- 
roent,  and  moreover  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  Richer 
made  % chance  discovery,  whereas  (he  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  was  one  of  the  s))evial  objects  of  his 
mission  (see  p.  2).  Neither  Picart  nor  Richer  gives  any 
details  of  hii  modus  operandi. 

In  1673  Huyghens  published  his  'Horologium  Oscillato- 
rium,'  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mathctnatico-mccbanical 
work  which  precedetl  Newton’s  * Principia.’  He  therein  ex- 
plains tho  Uochronism  of  oscillations  in  a cycloid,  and  the  me- 
chanical means  of  making  the  pendulum  swing  in  a cycloid. 
He  gives  theorems  fur  finding  tho  centre  of  oscillation  of 
several  figures,  and  thence  the  length  of  the  simjde  pendu- 
lum. oorres|Mnding  to  a compound  pendulum  of  certain 
forms;  and  in  propositions  19  and  20  (p.  124-3)  proves  that 
when  the  body  is  the  same,  the  distances  of  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension from  the  centre  of  gravity  are  reciprocally  as  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  respective  centres 
of  oscillation,  and  that  the  point  of  suspension  and  centre 
ofoscillulion  are  convertible.  Uis  proposition  25  (p.  151)  is 
on  the  mode  of  fixing  a universal  and  perpetual  measure, 
whiuli  he  proposes  should  be  tho  third  part  of  a seconds 
pendulum,  and  names  s.h(/rary  foot, 

Newton,  in  bU  ' Principia,’  hb.  i.,  s.  10,  investigates  the 
oscillations  of  a body  m a peloid,  or  in  any  other  curve ; lib. 
ii.,  s.  C,  he  considers  the  effects  of  a resisting  medium  on  a 
pendulous  body;  and  Ub.  iii.,  prop.  19,  he  determines  tho 
figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  be  lluid  and  of  uniform 
density,  to  bo  a spheroid  of  which  the  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters  are  as  220  : 229.  In  prop.  20  he  computes  tho 
lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  which  are  required  on  the  foregoing  suppositions  ; 
and  be  remarks,  ' (^uud  inequalitas  diametrurum  lerrie  fa- 
cihus  et  rertiug  per  experimenta  |>endulurum  deprehendi 
possitqunm  pcrarcusgeographicemonsumtosiii  mendiano.' 
In  the  following  pages  is  an  analysis  of  the  lengths  of  tho 
pendulum  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ac&iunt  by  Graham 
himself  of  two  very  capital  improvements  which  he  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  pendulum  experiments.  The  first  is 
a clock,  in  which  ‘ he  carefully  contrived  that  its  pendulum 
might  at  pleasure  be  reduced  to  the  same  length  whenever 
there  should  be  occasion  to  remove  the  clock  trorn  one  place 
and  set  it  up  in  another.*  (Bradley’s  ' .Account  of  ilie  going 
of  a Clock  by  Graham,  in  London,  and  at  Black  River. 
Jamaica,’  Phi.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  302.)  Probably  this 
was  done  by  drawing  the  spring  through  a clip  to  a given 
mark ; for  m another  description  of  a similar  clock  it  is  said 
the  suspending  spring  was  broken.  We  do  not  however 
see  need  fur  any  adjustment  in  this  respect,  if  the  spring  be 
pinned  into  the  rod  and  into  its  up]>er  axis.  The  pcmluTum 
was  not  compensated,  but  a thermometer  was  enclosed  in  tlio 
clock,  and  as  the  rate  in  different  temperatures  at  the  samo 
place  had  been  determined,  the  reduction  to  a normal  tempera- 
ture was  easy.  Clocks ofthiskind  weresup]>licdtothe French 
expeditions  for  meu-suring  arcs  of  the  m«^ridlan  in  Lajdand 
and  Peru.  Forthislutterexpvdition  Graham  supplied  Gudin 
with  a detached  pendulum,  which  Godin  thus  describes 

* Tliu  w4uae  eonuiai  Picort’a  obsomUcMH,  u w»U  m ttictHr**. 
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* Ce  pendulo  est  comfos^  en  penoraM’un  fil  doculrrft.d'une 
boule  de  m^me  matiore  ik  un  de  ses  bouts,  ct  d'uno  piece 
d’acior  laitl^c  cn  couteau  i\  Tautro  bout,  qui  cst  celui  dc 
suspension  t cc  rouleau  jwrto  sur  deux  montants  d’acier  en 
deux  jHiints  qui  de>igncnt  Toxe  du  mouvcincnt  du  pendule.* 
lArnrt.  Poy.  deft  Seiencee,  1730,  p.  507.)  He  soys  its 
motion  Was  sensible  for  eighteen  hour*.  It  seems  that  this  I 
pendulum,  the  vibrations  of  which  were  to  be  counte<l  hv  a | 
clock,  was  also  intended  to  measure  the  actual  length  of  - 
the  pendulum.  Messrs.  Bouguer  and  I.a  Condamine  both  i 
had  deloehcd  pendulums  made  aflcr  Graham's  idea.  Bqu- 
guer (same volume,  p.52G) describes  this  pendulumasan  in-  I 
Tcntionofhisown : l,.aConc!araine(JoMr«fi/r/tt  Foj/oge.p.l-lS)  1 
is  more  open,  and  says  he  took  the  idea  from  a ropy  which  j 
Hugo  made  after  Graham’s.  Tins  is  almost  exacllv  Katcr’s 
invariable  pendulum.  Mairan’s  measurement  of  the  length 
of  Iho  seconds  pendulum  (Acad.  Hoy.  drs  Sciences,  1735, 
p.  153)  is  a good  specimen  of  the  old  mcthofl  of  mea- 
suring the  length  of  the  pendulum:  and  the  measures  of 
GtHlin.  Bougucr,  and  La  Condamine,  in  the  same  volume, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  For  references  to  various  pendulum 
experiments,  see  Lalande,  A«tronomie»  3rd  edit.,  s.  2710, 
et  ,xrq. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  ' Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.'  p.  238.  Mr.  Hatton  proposed,  os  a mo<lc  of  fixing  a 
Tiermanoini  standard  of  length,  to  suspend  a weight  from  a 
line  hair  to  a clip  in  an  upright  bar,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
a vertical  frame.  The  hair  passe«l  through  a fixed  clip. 
The  weight  was  to  Imj  swung,  end  the  vibrations  counted, 
in  hvo  positions  of  the  bar.  and  fitun  the  difference  in  the 
times  of  vibration  and  the  space  ihrotigh  which  the  bar  was 
moved,  tlte  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  was  to  be  com- 
puted. 

In  1737  Mr.  John  'WliiJehurst  published  'An  attempt 
tuwanls  obtaining  invariable  Measures  of  I-engtb,‘  8te., 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity.  He  suspended  a 
leaden  ball  with  a flat  steel  wiro  in  front  of  a straight  up- 
right frame,  the  wire  being  long  enough  to  make  forty-two 
oscillatitms  in  a minute.  A clock  with  dead-beat  escape- 
ment and  a clip  to  hold  the  wire  was  slid  up  and  down  the 
frame,  and  secured  and  adjustable  at  two  points  where  the 
clip  made  the  free  oscillations  respcctivelv  forty-two  and 
oighty-four  in  a minute  The  crutch  of  the  clock,  l*ctng 
eonlinuerl  upwards  in  a screw,  carried  a wcii'ht,  by  moving 
which  the  OM’illalionsof  the  cnitrho/o»e  could  be  regulated 
to  forly-two  and  eigbly-four oscillations,  and  therefore  trould 
fi(d  interfere,  tcilh  the  free  oscilhftion  nf  the  hall  and  trire, 
Iml  only  keej.  up  their  motion,  llie  going  weight  of  the 
clock  was  in  each  case  such  as  sustaineu  .in  oscillation  of  3°. 
It  is  clear  that  if  all  were  properlv  executed,  the  clock- 
frame  with  its  clip  must  have  been  shifted  between  iho  two 
positions  through  a space  erpial  to  the  difference  between 
the  simple  {>endiilums  which  correspond  to  forty-tiro  ami 
eighty-four  oscillaiinns  per  minute.  A line  was  drawn  in 
each  ]iosition  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  clock-frame  n^ion 
a hra-s  rule  fixirrl  to  the  upright  support,  and  ibis  spare  was 
oAerwards  accurately  measured,  and  the  length  of  the 
simple  seconds  pendulum  thence  eomput<‘d.  Whitehurst*K 
length  of  the  hceonds  pendulum  is  39‘llOfi  inches  of‘ 
Trmtghfim's  standard,  but  the  correelions  for  the  buoy- 
atiey  of  the  air  and  for  temperature  are  not  introduced. 

It  is  probable  that  he  intnidurod  greater  crrois  than  those 
he  w ished  to  gel  rid  of  in  Hatton's  method,  for  the  real  dif- 
ficulty IS  not  that  of  counting  the  vibrations,  but  of  measur- 
ing the  length  between  the  two  clips,  in  avoiding  the  errors  of 
tcinperaturo  and  the  unrertainly  as  to  the  ctTcclivc  point  of 
au>i>en»ion.  llie  firinriple  of  Hatton’s  rocihud,  that  of 
measuring  the  difTerenoc  betw’een  two  pendulums,  has  been 
adopiwl.  as  wc  shall  see,  by  Bessel. 

The  foregoing  account  is  merely  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  tlii>  mechanical  problem,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Bor<la, 
uiid  more  recently  of  Kater  and  Bessel,  has  received  a more 
acc.i;<Ue  solution.  Tliere  arc  still  anomalies  and  imnerfcc- 
tious  m some  pails  of  the  proeerses  which  require  clearing 
up.  but  the  errors  have  been  reduced  within  comparatively 
in.^e.utc  limits.  Before  describing  these  ex)>enmenls  we  , 
shall  give  a brief  account  of  the  formultu  which  they  re- 
quire. 

TIm?  expression  which  connects  the  time  of  one  oscil- 
lation of  a simple  pendulum  in  an  infinitesimal  arc,  with 
iu  length  /,  at  a place  where  the  force  of  gravity  is  < 

represented  by  g,  is  v being  3'141536,  or  circuin-  ! 


ference  to  diameter  I ; the  measure  of  gravity,  g,  being 
twice  the  space  through  which  n body  would  fall  freely 
in  1».  or,  winl  is  the  same  thing,  the  space  ihrnugh  which  a 
boily  would  move  in  !•,  with  the  velocity  which  it  acquires 
in  falling  freely  for  I*. 

Hence,  if  / be  the  length  of  the  simple  seconds  pendu- 
lum. g=  r*  1;  therefore  g is  known  when  I can  be  mea- 
sureil.  The  process  thenffore  of  finding  the  effective  force 
of  gravity  at  any  place  it  reduced  to  finding  the  length  of 
the  timpfe  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds. 

The  French  astrenoroers,  in  their  great  surrey  of  the  are 
of  the  meridian,  delermtnod  the  abtoiute  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  different  stations  between  Dunkerque  and  Formen- 
tera,  and  also  in  the  continuation  to  Unsi  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  which  is  included  in  the  English  Tri^nonietrical 
Survey.  It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  and 
when  only  the  i'ariaiion  of  gravity  between  different  places 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  researches  into  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  the  observation  may  be  more  easily  perforraetl  by 
swinging  the  same  pendulum  in  different  places,  and  asi-er- 
laintng  the  numlier  of  vibration#  which  it  makes  in  a day. 
Thus  if  n and  n'  be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a day 
by  the  same  pendulum  I,  at  two  different  places  at  which 
the  forces  of  gravity  arc  g and  g',  and  the  duration  of  one 
vibration  ni  each  place  be  t and  F.  then  since  the  time  of 
one  vibration  = a day  divided  by  the  number  of  vibrations, 
we  shall  hara 


n « W V*7 

or  ^ : n*  : n". 


Tliat  is.  the  force  of  grarity  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  a given  pendulum  in  the  same 
time,  which  is  usually  taken  to  be  a mean  solar  day.  If 
thoreforc  tlic  number  of  vibrations  of  a pendulum  in  one 
day  at  a given  place,  London  for  instance,  be  known,  and 
it  is  then  trans|K»rted  to  different  places,  and  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a day  counted,  a simple  proportion  will  rcmnect 
the  forces  of  gravity  at  London  and  every  place  at  which 
the  ob.scrvalion  has  been  made. 


If  the  length  f of  the  simple  penaulum  at  any  station  be 
required  from  those  observations. 


place  in  terras  of  the  length  at  London,  and  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  diem  at  that  place  and  London. 

Though  it  scarcely  belongs  to  our  subject,  we  will  give 
the  exjmisMon  by  which  the  ciliplicity  of  the  earth  is  de- 
termined from  fHmdulura  obsmiitions.  Tlie  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  at  any  latitude,  X,  may  be  supposed 
/ « A + B.sin.’  X,  whore  A and  11  are  constant  quantities. 
Now  from  all  the  good  oWrralions,  either  of  the  actual 
length  ortho  number  of  vibrations  per  day  of  the  same 
pendulum,  determine  the  values  of  A and  B ; then  by 
Clsiraut's  theorem, 

the  ellipticily  of  the  earth  =*  *008068  - ^ ; 

whence  the  ellipticily  is  found.  By  ellipticily  is  mcnnl  the 
excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  |K>lar  radius  of  the  earth, 
divided  by  tlw  polar  radius, 

Tlic  apparatus  of  Borda  will  he  generally  intelligible  from 
the  following  dcscripiion  and  perspective  plate. 

The  pUimb-line  is  sus}KMided  from  a kmfe-edgo  piece 
A B,  and  is  attached  below  to  a cup  E.  wliich  is  ground  to  fit 
very  exactly  the  plutina  ball  Wlow.  A little  grease  is 
rubWd  on  the  inside  uf  the  cup.  making  the  contact  perfect 
enough  to  exclude  ibc  air  and  to  suspend  the  ball.  The 
knife-edge  rest.>  on  ngaic  pl.uies,  o,  b.  which  are  carefully 
levelled,  and  the  Trainc  U D.  which  carries  the  pluiics  is 
fixe:!  iiumoveably  in  a horizontal  poMtion.  The  plumb-line 
IS  ill  from  of  ilie  comparing  clock,  winch  has  u Muall  cru»s 
drawn  on  the  lM>b.  ^Vhcn  both  a<o  at  test,  a lelt-M'.q'u  hal- 
ing a vu.ticul  Imu  in  tlie  fiwus  i.*i  placed  a fen  feel  distant, 
so  that  the  croa.s,  the  plumb  line,  atid  :lic  fi.xcd  wire  of  ;lie 
telescope  are  all  in  the  same  right  line,  and  all  seen  dts- 


j»n 

* Ttiu  (•  >Ir.  Atrr'i  vaitM  for  «ittrn>  m u iW  ratio  of  tti*  rcnirTfitgal 
forte  at  U«e  eq'iuot  lotiw  tbreo  erf i^riir  Iherr.  [KneyeiofurJia 
frtni.  * Kiswrr  of  tlie  Karlh.'wct.  Rirt.  vol  3,  ad  iiliuoa,r.  IfiS, 

giTT*  0-00405:  reBirifuKtl  force  « briu^  a>ir*|Mtoed  of  Uie  forcr  of  grk- 

rhy  at  Ui«  *<juatur. 
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AHCtly*  Such  ft  is  ^iven  to  llie  pluiob'line,  as  that 

itH  oiM:kllatiuiis  bhall  bti  a liUlc  slower  than  those  of  the 

dock. 


Uo(44‘«  rcoduluiD 


The  clock  i«  now  set  a-goin^,  and  when  it  is  quite  steftdy, 
tlie  platiua  hall  is  drawn  a little  on  one  side,  and  made  to 
swing  through  a very  small  arc.  one  or  two  degices  at  the 
most.  The  obscr\cr  then  places  himself  at  the  telescope, 
and  notes  the  exact  beat  of  tho  clock  when  the  plumb-line 
bisects  tho  cross  and  coincides  with  the  tlxed  wire  at  the 
same  time:  this  is  called  a roincittence.  As  this  observation 
seems  much  less  deflnilc  than  in  Kalur’s  metliud,  it  is  better 
to  note  thobO  boats  before  and  after  the  cuincidcncc.  when 
titc  eye  cannot  distinguish  whether  it  is  a coincidence  or 
not,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  for  tho  true  time  of 
coincidence.  Immediaiely  after,  the  extent  of  the  arc 
through  which  the  plumb-line  swings  is  to  be  read  off  on  a 
scale  placed  just  behind  it ; the  thermometers  which  are 
near  the  pendulum  must  also  bo  read  off,  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer.  The  observer  now  waits  until  this  appear- 
ance presents  itself  a second  time  (which  may  bo  in  about 
ten  minutes,  though  the  interval  is  quite  ad  hbitum),  and 
having  thus  established  tlietime  which  elapses  between  the 
observations,  ho  may  leave  the  apparatus  for  three,  four, 
er  Hve  hours,  when  on  bis  return  the  same  observations 
must  be  ref>eated  of  coincidence,  arc,  temperature,  and  ba- 
rometer, and  the  series  is  finished.  Wo  should  recommend 
tdosiiig  as  well  as  commencing  a series  with  two  coincidences 
f>j  majarem  cauidam,  but  except  as  a check,  no  observa- 
tions are  required  except  the  firj>l  and  tho  last.  The  plumb- 
line  is  again  set  in  motion  exactly  as  before,  and  the  second, 
third,  and  following  series  observed.  The  rate  of  the  clock 
is  established  bv  astronomical  observation. 

After  a satisfactory  number  of  series  has  been  taken,  the 
neict  object  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The 
lane  1 H is  raised  by  a fine  screw  until  it  just  touches  the 
oltum  of  the  platina  ball.  This  is  an  operation  of  great 
iiici'ty,  and  mu|t  bo  effected  by  two  or  three  trials,  as  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  wire  at  the  exact  moment  of  con- 
tact IS  required ; and  the  presence  of  the  observer,  even  for 
a short  time,  is  sufficient  to  affect  a slight  wire  very  sen- 
siblv.  Suppose  this  done,  the  apparatus  is  removed  or 
pushed  on  one  side,  and  a bar,  which  has  a kuife-edge  above 
and  a sliding  tongue  bebw,  is  suspended  m its  place.  The 
tongue  is  slid  down  until  it  touches  the  plane  1 il,  and  the  dis- 
tance liotwcen  the  knife-edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  tongue 
muosun:s  tiic  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pendulum.  This  distance  may  be  measured  m several  ways  \ 

* Thb  UraM  alwityi  ]iTttcttc«blc.  anft  H vouM.ir^neraUv  «p«aklne.  be  better 

to  |vi«c«  n len*  betweea  Ute  ctom  utt  ibe  dock  bub  anU  tho  ^luiab-Iiue.  ai»d  to 
form  an  im^Ko  of  tbe  ctoM  ap  ja  the  plumb-ltue.  U li  de>irahle  ob  suiiy  kc- 
•OHOU  tixst  Uto  t»o  peoiluluDa  sbeidd  ootbe  my  neai  smIi  oibvt  , 


the  French  astronomers  uso  a contrivance  which  need  nut 
be  doeribed  here. 

One  of  the  great  practical  dilOcultios  in  this  s|>ccios  of 
pendulum  experiments  seems  to  be  llie  uxlreme  and  sudiU  n 
sensibility  of  the  plumb  lino  to  tomperatuic.  Thu  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a glass  cage  to  exclude  currents  of 
air,  and  the  observer  is  particularly  careful,  after  bringing 
tho  lower  plane  into  contact  with  ihu  liottum  of  the  bnU,  to 
absent  himself  until  the  tcmiieraturu  is  steady,  and  then  to 
make  the  contact  complete.  It  is  anothur  ubjeclion  that 
the  different  manipulations  required  are  of  great  delicacy, 
and  therefore  not  suited  to  every  observer  and  every  place ; 
but  when  tho  utmost  care  and  skill  are  employed,  tho  rc.sulU 
apiH'ar  satutactury. 

The  kuifu-edge,  A B.  by  which  the  lino  and  ball  arc  sus- 

{leiidcd,  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  exactly  similar  to  Wliito- 
lursl’s  synchronous  crutch  above  described.  By  the  upper 
screw  and  weight,  the  oscillations  of  tho  knife-cilge  alone 
can  bo  made  synchronous  w'lth  the  oscillations  ufthu  whole 
pendulum,  so  that  the  oscillatiuns  are  just  the  same  ns  if 
the  knife-edge  were  immaterial,  and  the  point  of  suspension 
exactly  in  the  line  of  its  edge.  The  platina  ball  can  be 
luspondcd  from  any  side,  and  if  two  positions  diametrically 
op(H)aite  bo  taken,  the  effect  of  any  irregularity  of  shape  or 
density  disappears  from  the  mean  of  tho  two  rcMilts.  There 
arc  several  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  ouaulities  im- 
mediately given  by  observation,  befuru  the  lenuili  of  the 
■implc  pendulum  can  be  concluded.  Tho  osciliatiunH  are 
made  in  an  arc  of  sensible  cxtonL  Now  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation  in  an  arc  of  A**  on  each  side  llie  lowest  point,  is 
greater  than  the  time  iu  an  infinitely  smalt  arc  (which  is 

sin.*  A® 

tho  arc  rc(imred),  in  tho  proportion  of  — to  I.  An 

expression  which  depends  upon  the  first  and  hist  arcs  of 
each  scries,  gives  the  correction  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  oscillations  observed.  This  is  taken  from 
a table.  Between  each  cuinoidence,  the  plumb-line  has 
made  two  oscillations  less  than  the  clock,  Ihcrefurc  sub- 
tracting twice  the  number  of  coincidences  from  the  number 
uf  seconds  elapsed  between  the  first  and  lost  cuiucidonces, 
you  will  have  the  number  uf  oscillatiuns  of  the  nendulum 
during  a certain  time  shown  by  the  clock.  Each  of  these 
numbers  requires  a correction:  to  the  numberof  oscillations 
of  tho  pendulum,  must  be  added  tho  currcctiun  fur  arc  just 
mentioned ; and  to  the  time  as  shown  by  the  clock,  the  pro- 
{Kirtional  jiart  of  its  rato  during  the  experiment.  A sim- 
ple proportion  w ill  now  give  the  number  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  in  24  hours. 

Further  corroclions  arc  to  be  applied.  The  length  of  the 
wire  and  ball  during  the  observations  must  be  reduced  to 
tho  length  they  would  have  had  at  the  lciu{K>ruturc  when 
the  contact  with  the  plane  and  the  measurement  was  made, 
and  this  again  roust  be  converted  into  the  eciuivaleiit  length 
when  the  ihermumotor  is  at  tho  freezing-point,  which  isiho 
French  standard  temperature.  Tlie  theoretical  pendulum 
is  supposed  to  awing  m ruruo,  and  as  the  density  of  llic  air 
affects  tho  time  of  oscillation  two  ways,  both  by  diminishing 
tho  moving  force  uf  tho  pendulum  and  by  adding*  to  its 
inertia  by  the  air  carried  along  with  it,  a correction  is  rc- 
qutre<l  on  this  account,  which  depends  upon  tho  barometer 
and  theriiioniotur,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  of 
the  ]K‘ndulum,  and  also  on  its  form. 

From  the  dimensions  and  specific  gravities  of  the  parts 
of  tho  apparatus,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion ami  the  bottom  of  the  ball  can  bo  cumputed.  Hence 
the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  which  oscillates  in  an 
infinitely  small  arc  a cerUun  number  of  times  in  a day  and 
Iff  uncMO,  can  be  assigned,  from  which  the  length  uf  the 
second-H  pendulum  U deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

If  the  place  of  observation  be  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  length  to  what  it  would  have  born 
at  tb^  sca-luvci.  Tltis  is  a very  uncertain  quantity,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  coutlgurotion  and  density  of  the  strata  in 
and  near  the  spot.  Intiie  earlier  o.xpenoionis  gravity  was 
supposed  to  vary  inversely  as  tho  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thus  the  attraction  uf  the 
matter  between  the  observer  and  the  sea-level  was  wholly 
neglected.  Dr.  Young  showed  that  iu  a table-land  of  ave- 
rage density  the  correction  thus  obtained  was  too  large,  and 
should  bo  multiplied  by  0'6ti. 

* TliU  part  or  tlk»  «urrpcli«Ni  du«  lo  tlM  air  aisHtcal  to  tbe  Froseb  etpeil- 

mrau  ftixl  in  CspUia  Kalcr'i:  ic«  Ur.  U«uy'*  acmuir  rsfmcU  le  sbe^,  sad 
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For  a full  (losrription  of  Borda’n  method,  with  instances, 
fcr.  stKj  Unse  du  SysUme  Mhrique  Dfcittu^,  voL  iii.,  p. 
J.)7  (Hiinlti’s  originaf  memoir);  uiid  again,  vut.  iv.,  p.  441 
(‘Ubbvrvationti  from  Formenlero  to  LJiibl’). 

Many  modifications  and  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Captain  Katcr’s  method  of  determining  the 
length  of  the  ]>endu]um,  and  we  must  refer  to  his  paper 
{Phil.  Truii9.,  1610,  p.  3.1)  fur  a minute  description  and 
for  a plate  of  his  apparatus. 

Tile  principle  of  his  method  is  lounded  on  the  beautiful 
dynamical  theorem  due  to  Huyghens,  which  we  havcalready 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  axin  of  suspension  and  centre 
of  oscillution  are  reciprocal  in  the  sumo  body.  NuW'  con- 
ceive two  wedge-fonned  pieces  of  steel  (ktiife-cdges),  wiiii 
tlie  sharp  ed<;es  towards  each  other  and  iiarallel,  to  bo  fixed 
ui  right  angles  to  a bar  of  uny  form  whatsoever,  and  in  a 
line  pusMitg  through  its  centre  of  gravity;  then  if  the 
lime  of  oscillation  on  either  edge  be  the  same,  the  distance 
between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the  simple  pendu- 
lum w hich  swings  in  the  same  time.  Cuptain  Kater.  in  his 
ex)H>rinicnt.s,  us^  a pendulum  of  an  inconvenient  form,  the 
Kline  nearly  as  in  nis  invanaUlo  ])ondulum  (see  cut  of 
Kater’s  invariable  pendulum},  with  a second  knife- 
edge  below  the  centre  of  the  bob,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral doubtful  points  in  the  reductions  which  ho  employed 
and  the  subsequent  measurement  between  the  edges;  still 
his  memoir  must  always  be  carefully  perused  by  any  future 
experimenter  who  wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subicct.  The  method  of  observing  the 
coincidences  is  remarkably  ingenious  and  accurate. 

We  conceive  that  the  best  form  of  pendulum 
for  the  object  of  measuring  tbe  actual  length 
according  to  Kaler’t  method  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Baity.  A C is  a rectangular  bar, 
witli  one  knife-edge  at  the  end  A,  and 
the  other  at  B,  about  ] of  tlie  length  from  the 
same  point.  A should  be  as  near  (he  end  as 
sound  workmanship  will  allow.  The  necu.'vsary 
vurifications,  namely,  the  iMirnlluIism  of  the 
knife  edges,  their  (>erpcndicularity  to  the  bar, 
and  that  the  line  which  joins  the  knife-edges 
passes  also  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  all 
very  simple,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing the  oscillations  on  each  knife-edge  to 
syuclironism.*  Thitborpendulum  issuspended 
on  agate  planes  in  front  of  the  clock,  great  care 
beiog  taken  that  the  supi>ort  U ]icrfcclly  firm 
and  the  agate  planes  horizontal.  A white  disc 
of  a spindle  shape  and  exactly  the  width  of  iho 
bar  is  pasted  on  the  clock  bob,  and  the  viewing 
lelescope  HxckI  in  a lino  with  the  disc  and  bar, 
so  that,  both  being  at  rest,  the  white  disc  is  just 
covered  by  the  bar.  Captain  Kaler  used  a dia- 
phragm in  his  telescope,  the  sides  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  bur  and  touched  its  edges;  but  it  has  been 
found  rouro  convenient  to  place  a pair  of  parallel  plates  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  disc,  the  sides  of  which  are  so 
adjusted  as  just  to  allow  Uiediscon  the  clock  bob  to  be  seen 
between  them.  There  is  adivided  scale  to  mark  tbe  arc  of 
vibration,  two  or  three  thermometers  hung  at  different 
huighls  about  the  {lendulum  bar  to  register  the  temperature, 
and  a barometer  fur  the  atmosplioric  prcs.sure,  all  whicli  arc 
to  be  read  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  series.  The 
obsen'atiun  itself  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Set  the  clock 
going,  and  when  its  arc  is  steady,  give  the  pendulum  a 
small  motion,  l^or  1^”  at  the  utmost  The  white  disc,  which 
is  at  first  wholly  visible,  is  gradually  invaded  bv  the  bar, 
till  at  last  it  is  entirely  covered,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other  disappcaring.t  'Dicsc  times  of  disajipcarance  are  to  be 
noted.  Almost  immediately  after,  the  white  edges  reappear, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  these  reappear^ 

* Thii  may  h«  doD«  tvo  «»t«.  rttrt  the  kotfe  ^t|(e*  A al>4  B st  Um- 
Unc*  «hkti  will  (iva  Uk  prw|i^  iokrTnl  (or  ctHOriAram.  S9'4  inchM  fur  iu 
•UBcw.  A u onr  rtnl.  so<i  aiak.  lh«  har  nilM-r  mor-  Uiaa  ubp  third 
tonni-r:  tSirii  tM  oacUL«liiu«a  on  H wtU  W tiu«rr  Uaaa  Ui>n«  on  A.  By  fltiitii 
rrun  Uk  rw)  C,  th**«  may  be  maOi.  to  SC'**  aAar  two  or  itiri-r  triaW.  or  if  the 
pvO'iulum  ahuuld  b«  loo  thort.  a weifUt  may  b«  mUWiI  at  tkti  rod,  auelt  as  li 
puantett  0.11  by  the  btaok  dot  Dear  C- 

t Mr.  Baity  use.  lao  iti|W  of  soU-lear  pasted  on  ■ tail  to  hia  clock  pea<lu- 
laiB  tor  a diac.  whteli  anaaart  Tr.y  welt.  In  the  cxpcriarala  at  Duleoalh 
M'De,  Meurc  Airy  and  Whea  rll  Im4a  diac  of  euacncl  at  the  rad  of  a aa»U  rxid, 
whk'h  w.ia  fctewed  laU,  ih«  bob  and  prufi-rted  Irotn  it.  TW  diar  ixutil  br  in 
ct.ucd  at  lo  api>«  .r  of  the  proper  braa.lt  h and  lo  roevita  an  ul>lw|aa  illaniiiHu 
tl(«.  TliU  pari  of  Uur  ra|H-riiarat  ia  almott  irrepr-KtchaUlc,  but  prtha|>a  la 
otiira  It  would  W Mtrr  to  pUoa  the  duck  and  pcndtilum  at  sianlCT  ‘IH-'ii-fft 
root  meb  utbar,  and  to  vat  abnrp  eUsrt  by  kutaipnains  a lent. 


ancei  are  notetl.  The  mean  of  (he  four  gives  the  true 
time  of  coincidence.  It  has  been  found  cunveiiicnt  in 
practice  not  to  make  the  adjustmoiiis  with  the  highest 
degree  of  precision,  for  you  aro  then  in  doubt  oii  which 
side  tbe  first  dUappcarance  and  reapnearaiice  will  take 
place ; whereas  if  there  is  a very  little  msplacement,  atten- 
tion need  only  be  fixed  on  every  alternate  beat,  which  is 
less  strain  on  the  eye  and  on  tbe  mind.  This  displacement 
however  must  be  trifling,  otherwise,  when  tbe  aro  be- 
comes small,  the  disappearances  and  reappearances 
will  not  take  place.  The  reductions  for  the  rate  of  the 
clock,  for  the  arc  of  vibration,  the  temperature,  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air  and  its  inertia,  and  the  height  of  the  plara 
of  observation  above  the  sea-level,  are  all  to  be  made  os  in 
Bordu’s  pendulum.  For  the  details  «c  refer  to  thesUtulard 
memoirs  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  But 
there  arc  two  or  three  points  which  deserve  more  atterilion 
than  they  have  generally  met  with.  The  clock  U only  to 
be  considered  as  a counter  of  the  vibrations,  and  to  avoid 
any  error  ansing  from  its  irregular  rate,  tlie  observations 
should  he  continued  without  mlormUsion  between  two 
epochs,  at  each  of  which  the  error  of  the  clock  is  ascer- 
tuined  by  astronomical  observation.  If  this  be  done,  the 
only  reliance  upon  (be  clock  is  fur  the  short  lime  which 
elapses  between  (ho  last  coincidence  of  one  series  and  ibu 
first  of  the  next.  It  is  true  (hat  this  mode  of  observing 
requires  artificial  illumination,  for  it  must  be  continued  day 
ami  night.  Tliis  is  no  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary*,  for 
as  the  other  great  practical  difficulty  is  that  of  ascertatning 
the  exact  temperature  and  keeping  it  steady,  tbe  best  place 
for  observation  is  a deep  roomy  vault  or  cellar. 

The  correction  fur  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  depends  on  the 
itifcific  f^ruvitu  vt  the  pcmfulutu ; tliat  arising  from  the 
uraggod  air,  which  we  have  called  in'irtia,  on  iu  form.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  experimenU  should  be  made  in 
viicuo,  and  where  that  is  difficult  or  iropossible,  as  in  a tra- 
velling apparatus,  the  law  and  quantity  of  the  correction  for 
each  pendulum  should  have  been  previously  experimentally 
determined  i»  t'ucuo.  The  variation  for  temperature  should 
be  got  from  a comparison  of  summer  and  winter  experi- 
menu  at  the  same  place.  In  addition  to  the  height  of 
the  place  of  observation  above  the  sea  level,  a rough  sur- 
vey should  be  taken  of  the  form  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, mid  of  the  kind  of  strata,  with  the  specitic  gravity  of 
each.  This  is  particularly  necessary  where  the  heights  aro 
considerable.  (See  Young's  remarks,  ‘ Phil.  Trans.,*  1819, 
p.  93.J 

Still,  when  every  known  precaution  has  been  taken,  there 
arc  anomalies  in  the  resulu  of  this  exncriinent  which  are 
not  yet  clearly  understood.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the 
edj'o  of  (he  knife  perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  so  when 
it  IS  fastened  to  the  bar.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
in  ineasuiL-s  of  distance  between  the  reciprocal  knife- 
edges  ; and  lastly  there  U no  authorised  standard  of  length 
at  present  existing  in  England  in  terms  of  whicli  the 
distance  can  bo  expressed.  The  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don is  not  at  present  known  with  the  degree  of  certainty* 
which  the  importance  of  Uto  problem  demands,  and  which 
is  attainable. 

Captain  Kater  proposed  tho  following  form  of  pendu 
luni  for  determining  the  number  of  oscillations  which  tho 
tame  |>eudulum  describes  in  difierent  places,  which  is  nearly 
the  tamo  as  Graham's  above  described.  Mr.  Hoily  prefers 
the  bar  with  two  knife  edges,  the  same  as  that  used  fur 
determining  the  absolute  length,  and  he  directs  observa- 
tions to  bo  made  at  each  place  with  both  knife-edges.  There 
is  certainly  a great  advantage  in  having  a check  upon  the 
knife  edges,  as  a discrepancy  between  the  two  results  (sup- 
posing the  pendulum  to  have  been  previously  regu- 

* CajiWuu  Kntrr  f mrasme  Aiublfiil  in  Mrarul  rr*p*ctK,  amt  ttvxich  U luu 
b««a  Mnially  eiwn-rtml,  U to  atill  UMCrriain.  He  espre.^d  iW-  Irikifth  irf  iW 
{wimIhIuib  in  (ena*  <4  Sir  Geurtce  l^hitekbur^ti'*  (mklrb  ha*  }>n4iahty 
•ufferMi  ln)ury  ilnre  that  lime nod  Uito  hr  fontxl  lo  be  idrnlieal  with  (hr  i«r- 
lUMenUrv  mc*aaur«  drclarr<l  lo  be  (taiMlard  bjr  tite  6 itoonie  IV..  e.  74.  Ttw 
art  oT  pariiaineut  •iBiulanI  «as  Upklmyra  »Htmlbe  toaiw.  u(  )Mirlian]mi  « n* 
burneq  Fiirli.baU-lv  a xery  beauiiriil  tcale  of&  Teei  l>«ul  l<rcu  prrvioiuly  luaile 
tor  the  A«lritoviB>ca]  Snririy.  and  ihr-e  (eel  In  ihto  wale  lu<I  be.-a  ■■um|>ar«d 
many  iiundted  uvea  olih  the  iiariiameulary  slAod.nt.  A- alia»«l  all  (be  K-Oi-iil 
araM  and  cotupariMin*  which  li  >te  hn-n  n.iato  in  Knieinnd  I>afe  breu  ruB>|>*r«il 
with  ihto  la.Maenli«n«.l  ac.le.  It  mutt  W rootutorril  b>  Iw  the  •cirubSc  Bnirluli 
tlandutl.  and  the  l>e*t  rvhtonre  of  the  parHam.-nltry  Ktajatanl  whirh  ratou- 
Tt»*  drSnitH.n  tor  ffwlni  Inc  Uke  yard.  i(  utt.  nreunl>B|  to  the  act  of  |>nr]iaiuMit, 
Uial  U.  l>y  llwrtcBSth  of  the  rofctind.  {M-tidulnm,  aa  it  deprud*  u|juo  an  .‘rrMOiuHai 
ctolrnsinatlon,  would  |ive  a new  •tawUr't  diOifinic  -entildy  (rum  Ihe  pre\  uuu 
oor  whirb  U wa«  moaut  to  prearree,  ^Baily'a  ' Rpfwrt  -ui  a StawLiid  beak, 

iS4trtM.4Soe.ilm.  twI.  ix.,p.  06.) 
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lated)  will  show  tliat  ono  of  tlio  knife-edges  has  _ 
been  injured.  To  ascertain  which  of  tno  Iwo  ' 
it  is,  requires  a second  pendulum.  Upon  tlio 
whole,  though  we  prefer  Mr.  Baily’s  pendulum 
to  Captain  Kalcr’s,  yet  wc  tiunk  a form  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Airv  >s,  for  ordinary  purposes,  still 
better  —it  is,  to  Kavc  the  kmfe-edge  placed  in  S 

that  part  of  iho  bar  where  the  oscillations  take  % 

place  in  the  shortest  time.  In  this’ease  it  seems  *| 

probable  that  any  ordinary  injury  of  the  knife-edgo  ^ 

will  not  alter  the  time  of  vibration.  Thu  observer  3 

must  be  very  careful  in  these  stiff  bars  to  see  that  | 

the  pendulum  is  truly  vortical,  a procaution  which  J 
iji  Kater'i  flexible  bar  is  less  necessary.  If  an  ob-  J-k  -• 
sener  chooses  to  have  a second  knife-^go  opposite  > > || 

the  former  in  the  pendulum  of  minimum  vibration,  S -^  se 
there  U no  objection  except  the  increased  resist-  I 
ance  of  the  air,  the  increas^  correction  for  inertia, 
and  the  chance  of  confounding  the  two  positions.  { 

The  mere  observation  of  the  coincidences,  which  1 
in  its  present  form  was  Hrst  introduced  by  Kater,  is  U 
so  simple  that  it  will  bu  successfully  performed  by 
any  person  the  first  time  of  attempting  it.  and  an  error  of 
a second  or  two  in  noting  the  moment  is  a matter  of  little 
importance.  There  is  far  greater  latitude  furerror  in  noting 
the  temperature  and  ascertaining  the  clock-rate,  but  there  is 
another  anomaly  attending  the  knife-edge  pendulums,  only 
]iariinlly  understood  at  present,  which  is  much  more  vexa- 
tious than  temperature  or  clock-rate.  As  the  pendulum 
swings  about  those  points  of  the  knife-edge  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  agate  planes,  it  is  clear  that,  sup^iosing 
any  imperfection  in  both,  these  points  may  bo  altered, 
when  ihu  axis  of  suspension,  and  consequently  the  time 
of  oscillation,  will  be  altered  loo.  Hence  it  is  adviscable  ' 
to  place  the  knife-edge  as  exactly  as  possible  always  in 
the  same  po!>ition  on  the  agalo  piano,  both  as  to  front 
and  back,  and  also  as  to  right  and  left.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  turning  the  {icndulum  half  round  on  the 
same  knife-edge  will  alter  its  time  of  vibration  sensibly,  so 
that  the  face  in  front  must  always  be  registered.  But  even 
when  these  precautions  are  taken,  anomalies  are  still 
found,  which  wo  can  only  attribute  to  the  following  cause 
In  most  of  the  pendulums  hitherto  made  the  steel  knife- 
odgo  has  been  fixed  upon  a bar  of  different  metal  (brass 
and  copper)  with  stout  brass  knees,  and  the  two  screws 
which  flx  the  steel  knife-edge  to  the  brass  knees  are  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  Now  if,  from  the  diffutonce  of 
expansion  between  the  brass  knees  and  the  knife-edge,  the 
latter  should  be  curved,  not  upwards  or  downwards,  but  in 
n horizontal  plane,  the  consequent  alteration  of  time  in  the 
oscillation  may  be  very  consiaerablo.  The  steel  edgetbore- 
fure  should  either  bo  controlled  by  being  ground  on  a 
narrow  slip  let  into  a brass  wedge,  or  the  attaching  knees 
should  also  bo  of  steel.  The  uncertainty  which  appears  due 
to  some  such  cause  as  that  above  described  may  amount  to 
otic,  two,  or  even  more  seconds  a day  in  the  invariable 
|>endulum,  either  of  Katcr's  or  Baily's  construction.  It  is 
evident  that  in  measuring  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum 
this  error  may  bo  further  increased,  for  the  problem  assumes 
t lie  perfect  parallelism  and  truth  of  a pair  of  knife-edges. 
For  an  account  of  knife-edge  bar  pendulums,  sec  ' Katcr’s 
Convertible  Pendulum,  with  Young’s  Appendix,’  Phil. 
Trans.,  1818,  p.  33;  * Kater’s  Invariable  Pendulum,'  Phil. 
TVuns.,  1818,  p.  337:  Sabine's  ‘Experiments  to  determine 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth,’  London,  I8-2j;  Sabino's  ‘Com- 
parison of  the  Length  of  Pendulum  at  London  and  Green- 
wich,’i^iV.  Trans.,  1829,  p.  83;  Sabine, ‘On  the  Reduction  ; 
to  a Vacuum,’  l^il.  Trans.,  1829,  p.  207  ; Baily,  'On  tho 
Koduclion  to  a Vacuum,’  Phil.  Trans.,  1832,  p.  399;  Fos- 
ter’s ' Pendulum  Experiments,  edited  by  Mr.  Baily,'  Mem.  \ 
.Art.  SoC;  vol.  vii.  (at  page  96,  is  given  a table  of  the  results 
of  the  most  accurate  modern  pendulum  experiments). 

The  last  important  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  mostsalisfaclury,  is  due 
lu  Bessel,  and  is  described  bv  bim  in  bis  ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiber  dio  liingc  des  einfachen  Secundenpendels,'  Berlin, 

I h'28,  which  forms  part  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  tho  Academy 
of  Berlin.'  The  principle  of  his  measure  is  the  same  as 
ilatton’s.  Bessel  procured  from  Paris  a verified  copy  of  the 
toise  of  Peru ; this  he  placed  upright,  and  suspended  his  bail 
and  wire  first  from  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
loise,  tho  ball  being  in  both  cases  at  tho  some  point  below  : 
the  time  of  oscillation  in  ooeb  position  wu  compared  with  a 
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clock  in  front.  From  the  dilferance  of  the  tiroes  of  oscillation 
of  these  two  pendulums,  and  the  difit-rence  in  (heir 
length,  which  is  a toise,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum was  computed  in  parts  of  the  toise.  Bessel  sus- 
pended his  pendulum  by  passing  a fiat  and  very  slender 
spring  over  a small  e}lindcr,  the  spring  being  continued 
downwards  to  tho  ball  in  a fine  wire.  We  mu>t  refer  tu  the 
original  memoir  for  a description  of  the  difTerent  elaborate 
contrivances  which  were  introduced  by  Bessel  and  Kepsold 
for  securing  accuracy  in  every  part  of  the  process.  All 
conceivable  causes  of  error  are  considered,  and  the  effects 
have  been  computed  and  allowed  fur.  Thu  fliiol  result  is 
that  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the  sea-levol  in 
the  latitude  of  Kunigsberg,  64'’  43'  N.,  is  44U'bl79  lines  of 
the  toise  of  Peru ; this  we  consider  to  be  a measurement 
of  the  actual  length  of  (he  pendulum,  which  is  deserving  of 
full  confidence,  and  perhaps  the  only  one. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
periments with  the  pendulum  arc  used  to  determine  thu 
figure  of  (he  earth,  ami  stated  that  for  this  purpose  the 
simple  bar  with  a knife-edge  at  the  point  of  minimum  oscil- 
lation seems  the  most  lit.  If  the  present  imj^rfections  can 
be  ovorcurae,  which  wo  sec  no  reason  to  despair  of,  there  is 
another  research,  that  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  for 
which  sucli  an  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
density  which  has  been  hiiherto  acquiesced  in,  depends  on 
the  attraction  of  Scbchallien  upon  a plumb-line,  observed  by 
Maskclync,  and  upon  the  attraction  of  leaden  balls  measured 
by  a torsion  balance,  according  to  Cavendish,  and  more 
recently  by  Reich.  Now  in  the  Schehallien  experiment  the 
whole  detleclion  caused  by  the  mountain  was  only  11""2, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  very  easily  be  2"  or 
even  3"  wrung  either  way.  Tho  Cavendish  experiment  is 
repeating  in  this  country,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
results  give  very  moderalo  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

If  an  invariable  pundutum  can  be  inadu  which  is  only  af 
fueled  by  known  causes  of  w hich  the  effects  can  be  calcu- 
lated, the  simplicity  and  peiTectlon  of  the  ub&orvulion  by 
coincidences,  and  the  unlimited  time  fur  which  it  cuii  bu 
carried  on.  will  supply  a much  broader  and  more  secure 
base  for  tho  solution  of  this  important  problem,  and  ono 
more  readily  and  universally  applicable.  Two  attempts 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Airy  and  Whewcll,  first  by  themselves, 
in  1826,  and  afterwards,  in  1828,  with  the  assistance  of  throe 
Cambridge  friends,  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
from  observing  the  oscillations  of  detached  pendulums  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  Dolcoath  Mine,  one  of  the  deepest 
in  Cornwall.  As  the  first  operation  was  less  carefully 
planned,  we  shall  confine  our  uccMunt  to  the  second,  which 
was  alti^ethcr  the  bust  arranged  (lendulum  experiment 
which  has  come  to  our  knowl^go,  and  only  failed  from  a 
cause  then  first  discovesed,  viz.  that  invariable  pendulums 
of  Kater’s  construction  are  very  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
instruments.  We  will  call  the  two  pcnduIumM  1 and  2. 
These  wero  placed  on  ibcir  stands  opposite  each  other,  and 
put  into  motion  at  tho  same  arc  (a  board  being  interposed 
to  prevent  their  reciprocal  action  through  pulses  of  the  atr), 
and  the  times  of  cuiucidunoe  observed.  Afew  series  were  thus 
made,  in  which  tho  errors  of  observation  srarcely  amounted 
to  a hundredth  of  ascrximl  per  day.*  Pendulum  I was  then 
sent  to  (he  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  sot  up  w-ith  its  clock  and 
proper  accompaniments.  Pendulum  2 was  e<>iablished  with 
its  clock  in  a hut  at  the  surface.  Wo  will  call  tho  observers 
A.  B,  C.  D,  E.  A set  off  at  six  m the  iiiorning,  com- 
menced a series  writh  pendulum  2.  and  compnretl  eight 
pocket  chronometers  with  tho  clock  by  coincident  bcMts 
through  a sidereal  half-seconds  chronumetcr.t  Ho  then  de- 
scended the  mine  and  commcnccil  a series  comp.ircd  his 
chronometers  below  exactly  os  he  had  done  above,  and  then 
sent  them  back  to  tho  upper  station.  By  this  time  E had 
arrived  at  the  upper  station  to  finisli  the  series  which  A had 
begun,  and  to  compare  the  chronometers  on  their  return. 
In  this  way  the  clucks  wuro  cunqiarcd,  without  a po»siblu 

* In  ■ (rrirt  et  itx  lioon,  llh-  SrU  aud  lari  cvlucUcncM  could  l>«  ao  «lwciv-*d 
aa  uot  lo  admit  an  error  of  more  Ihait  9*  for  lh«  ohutc  Internal,  and  ilia  <-uta- 
ciJcucea  followed  each  oihrr  in  about  liO  minulM.  A liri«ht  atrip  va*  rubtifd 
off  rnch  «^a  of  Utc  tail  of  tlM>  (artliar  and  quicker  peodulato.  and  (kU  illu 
nioated  by  a lamp  placoil  ubtJqueljr.  TIm  ouRectloni  for  arr,  laromrirr,  U-m- 
peniiite.  were  the  aan«  for  each,  'flw  Una  waa  taken  Own  au  eiccUcut 
chroDQBinter. 

-t  The  comparboo  of  a simI*  chrawmeter  waa  aeucely  er«r  in  error  seih  ot 
n aecond.  rrarrally  wHItin  Ath.  TIiq  I aecundt  akk-ml  chrimutnelrr  «aa 
compared  Drat  ami  laat  with  tha  panduluia  cluek,  yoiiu;  nearly  wlactitue. 

In  the  ImernU  tkrea  or  S««  ooiactdaticci  uT  each  pocket  cbruooioetcr  (nhwk 
beat  0*4  ioiar  Um«)  were  eCecxved  with  tbo  aideraa]  cUionocaoter. 
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error  of  ^th  of  a second.  After  flnUbing  his  first  series  end 
eorameiicing  a second.  A returned  to  day  (iti  the  miner's 
liiiU’uage.  to  grass*).  This  series  was  coinpleled  by  B, 
who  set  utr  At  'i  P.M.,  made  a third  sliorter  seric*.  and  com- 
meiiced  a fourth.  'Die  mght-wurk  was  taken  by  C or  L), 
one  of  wh  im  du>ccnUetl  at  10  p.m.,  finished  B's  seriois  and 
cunimciiced  a fiesti  one;  on  his  return  to  day  he  finished 
the  up)>er  series  wtiich  K commenced  before  going  to  bed, 
and  started  another,  which  was  finished  by  A before  his 
next  desrent.  In  this  way  obserratiuns  were  continued 
from  Monday  morning.  July  11.  toSatunlav  afternoon  (l‘i7 
hours).  On  comparing  the  results  of  each  ^ay.  it  was  found 
that  the  three  first  days  agreed  extremely  well,  show  ing  an 
acci  leralionof  uiiuut  2*  {>er  day  in  the  lower  pendulum ; but 
the  two  next  days,  this  acceleiation  was  about  double.  Tiic 
only  mode  of  accounting  for  this  unexpected  and  very  uo- 
uocoiiic  result  was.  that  the  knife-edges  and  agate  pianos 
were  im(>erfbct.  and  that  the  time  of  oscillation  ilepeoded  on 
the  pusttion  of  the  pendulum  on  its  plane.  This  had  never 
been  suspected  before;  for  confideiioi  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
pendulum  was  at  that  time  almost  an  ariide  of  faith  among 
ex]>enmonluhsis.  To  ascertain  lhi!>.  a second  serie.s  of  com- 
parisons wus  made  between  (Miidulum  I and  2.  taking  care  io 
place  tl>e  knife-edges  exactly  in  the  some  position  on  their 
piunes  and  that  the  faces  were  turned  the  same  way.  These 
Comparisons  were  necessarily  hurrie<l.  as  a slip  ha<l  taken 
place  in  the  mine  near  thcongme-shafi,  which  deranged  the 
actum  of  the  pumps,  and  foicod  the  expenmenicrs  to  repeal 
their  oper.uiunB  below  without  delay.  Pendulum  1 was  again 
sent  below,  and  ihc  experiment  iu]>eated  exactly  asdesenbed 
above,  for  three  days  (79  hours),  until  llie  underufround 
ob-ervers  were  driven  out  bv  the  water.  Nnlwithstamhng 
all  the  I'recaittionsivhich  had  been  lakeii.t  tlie  ob»Hr\utiun8 
of  liie  lust  <lay  gave  a ditrureni  resnll  from  the  two  first. 

‘ Tiiettoiiclusion  Utcrefore  on  wliich  the  experitueniers  were 
unavuulably  forced  wa^.  that  even  with  tlie  care  and  alien- 
tion  they  had  used,  the  pendulum  oouUl  not  be  trusted.’ 
The  pendulums  were  a third  time  corapareil  with  eacii  other 
above  ground,  and  liie  inicr%'uU  of  coincidence  were  found 
to  vary,  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  2ti*°  24*  to  20** 
ir*.  and  back  again  from  21Mb20*  to  2U*>  29*;  ond  finally, 
during  one  series  af  osnUatum,  without  betng  touched^  or 
ani/  one  entering  the  room,  the  lime  of  coincidence  changed 
fiom  20“  25*  lo  2U“  f.V,  and  at  lost  to  20“  3".  It  was 
Ihereforecleor  tiiat  while  the  mode  of  observing  was  perhaps 
sutliciciil  to  detect  a (htTcrence  of  a hundrudih  of  a second 
a day  (except  from  the  effects  of  temperaiuie,  which  might 
omount  to  a tenth  of  a second),  the  nemlulums  themselves, 
though  u«e<l  With  iheuUiiosi  skill  anil  precaution,  and  unefer 
the  same  nrrumstancet,  were  liable  to  errors  of  two  seconds 
or  more  jh*t  day. 

i*ENE'LOFE  (Ornithology).  [CKACtOAt,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
13U.1 

PENE'ttOPl.IS.  Do  Moiitfori’s  name  for  a genus  of 
mtcroscopie  Pbraintuifent. 

1*KNKLIS.  [Thkssalv.] 

PENGUINS,  Matichols  of  the  French,  a group  of  iia- 
Inlurtal  bird>,  in  which  tlio  wing,  powerless  as  an  organ  of 
flight,  is  reduced  to  a mere  rudiment  as  far  as  fentheis  are 
coiicerned  ; but  it  well  assists  the  bird  as  a s{>ecivs  of  fin  in 
tU  rapid  divings  and  evolutions  under  water,  ami  even  as 
a kind  of  anterior  extremity  when  progressing  on  the  land. 
They  seem  lo  be  among  the  Natatores  what  the  Sirulhio- 
fiiit/e  are  among  the  strictly  (ei’R'stnal  birds. 

Prodigiously  active  m the  water,  but  helpless  on  the 
land,  tlieir  lot  has  been  wisely  cast  on  those  desolate 
soulbcrn  islands  and  shores  where  nmn  rarely  intrudes,  and 
in  many  instances  where  n churlish  chroaio  or  a barren 
sod  utfurB  no  temptations  to  him  to  invade  thoir  territory. 
They  seem  to  occupy  in  the  southern  humispherc  the  place 
filled  by  tlic  Auks  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  globo. 

Before  wc  enter  into  the  details  of  the  organization  of 

* .a  ainrr  dirkW*  thr  vi«ibV  worUI  Intotiru  part*.  uadfrfTKuad  aad  Mt  ffrtiit. 

t A e»n«kkrabl»  ilvITarouf^  W4«  Smad  ia  lha  t«iT)p>>rainrr  of  tbe  upycr  and 
lowrr  pol  of  tup  hnl  duriuK  ttia  At*t  nrpar  KtiMnd  •■■prnmrDl.  from  tii«  haat 
of  iHo  I«rap  A>r  llltUBloaunii  tho  d^.  waa  Xppt  mtituiiully  txmtine. 
Hp'ora  (be  M-ooiid  Mpprimpst,  a aUW  krbbv  a-ns  l•o■rdrlt  off.  ia  wbirh  iltp  eb- 
M-rrri  plarod  vh*  iiluminallnit  lamp  a miiinM  or  two  brlnr  ilie  co>»e«|pBc« 
tn.'X  plm'ir.  '!%*  Ump  Ii|(bt  «as  tWtnrn  hr  a rafti-otor  ou  Uti!  diar  thnwfli  a ; 
bolo  in  iha  boMdinic ; and  Hbfn  Uh*  rulaPbtPDOp  bml  Imwd  oluarrid.  tiip  larap 
wlib'ir**u  ait-l  ihc  axopped  mill  tUuufl  Th>-  •'lovA-r«t'r  w.i*  tllu-oi- 
nalni  for  a «hnri  iiioe  1>»u>ie  cinat-IJi-iica  bf  a lamp  with  a poaarful  i«>lti<clor 
thio-ilh  a holo  lu  ih«  fronl  vlilcta  waa  oiau  ariUidrawii  and  tbe  b<jir 

atopp>-d  when  th*  oltaarvar  Md  eaitehi  the  nttmUer  v(  the  beat.  With  ib>»* 
irr>-««iilinn«,  the  ietn{»-T«tiurr  waa  poHoetly-  Aoady.Md  aratibl)  Uw  Mme  at  ail 
aliinidM  and  ttiiau|hoiiv  titt  M houn . 


I these  birtls,  or  an  inquiry  as  to  (he  views  of  Omitholo- 
I gists  relative  to  their  proper  place  in  the  system,  it  wUl  be 
I necessary  to  notice  tbe  various  accounts  of  tlm  habits  of 
' this  very  curious  ond  interesting  group.  Le  V'^adlanl,  ia 
I pursuing  his  iiivestgj'utions  on  Da.-^n  lalaml,  uhere  was 
I the  tomb  of  the  Danish  sca-caplain.  as  noticed  ui  the  article 
I PxLKCANiD.E,  fuund  that  the  smaller  crevices  of  the  rocks 
j served  o-A  places  of  retreat  fur  Ihnguipu  iSphenttcue,  pro- 
I bably),  which  hwarnied  tiicre  abuv'e  every  otlver  kiml. 
'This  bird,'  says  Lc  Vadlant,  'which  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  does  not  carry  its  body  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
I others:  it  stands  pcrjKmdicuiarlv  on  its  two  feet,  which 
I gives  it  an  air  of  gravity,  so  mucli  the  more  ridiculous,  as 
I its  wings,  which  have  no  feathers,  hang  carelessly  dowu  on 
j each  hide:  it  never  use.s  them  but  in  swimming.  As  we 
, advanced  towards  (he  middle  of  tlic  island,  wo  met  innu- 
merable troops  of  ilium.  Standing  firm  and  erect  on  their 
legs,  these  aiiiiDaU  never  duranged  tbemsedves  in  (be  least 
' to  let  us  puss;  (bey  more  particularly  surrounded  the  mau- 
soleum, uiiU  seemed  us  if  determined  to  provont  us  from 
I approaching  it.  Ail  the  environs  wercontirely  beset  with 
{ them.  Nature  had  done  more  for  the  plaiu  tomb  of  the 
poor  Danish  captain  than  what  procectbfrom  tim  Moagiua> 
tion  of  |)oeis  or  the  chiseU  of  our  artists.  The  hideous  owl, 
however  w«U  sculptured  in  uur  churches,  has  not  half  m> 
dead  and  melancholy  an  an-  as  the  penguin.  The  mourn- 
ful cries  of  (Ins  animal,  mixeil  with  those  oT  the  sea-calf, 
improKMid  on  my  mind  a kind  of  gloom  which  much  dis- 
posed me  to  leuder  senhalions  of  sa'lness.  My  eves  weru 
for  some  time  fixed  on  the  last  abode  of  the  imfiirtunatu 
traveller,  and  1 gave  his  manes  the  inhutc  of  a sigh.' 

Sir  John  Narborough  say*  of  the  J\ttngonian  J*>ngiuns. 
that  thoir  erect  attitude  and  bluisli-biuck  backs  contiasted 
with  their  white  bellies  might  cause  ibcm  (o  be  taken  at  a 
distance  fur  young  children  with  white  bibs.  The  fotonff, 
cumf^e.  and  rookeries,  os  they  have  been  colled,  of  tlioMi 
birds,  have  proved  an  ample  theme  for  most  of  the  southern 
voyagerw.  Tliose  at  the  Falkland  Islands  have  attracted  par- 
ticular attention.  Some  of  ihoso  assemblies  are  described 
as  giving  a dreary,  not  to  say  awful  impression  of  the  de.Hila- 
Uon  of  the  place  and  the  utter  absence  of  Uie  human  race. 
In  soiuu  of  the  towns,  it  is  staled,  there  was  a general  sull- 
ness,  and  when  the  intruders  walked  among  the  leatliured  po- 
pulation. to  provide  themsedves  with  eggs,  (hey  were  reganled 
wiih  side-long  glances,  but  they  seemed  to  carry  no  terror 
With  them.  In  many  places  the  shores  are  oovurevl  with 
these  birds,  and  three  hundreil  liave  lioen  taken  within  an 
hour;  for  they  generally  make  uoclTon  lo  escape,  but  stand 
quietly  by  whilst  their  companions  are  knocked  down  with 
Sticks  till  it  comes  to  their  turn.  Cook,  speaking  of  two 
islands  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Souih,  d*w'ribes  the 
cold  as  iutetise;  the  islands  were  covered  with  hoar-frost 
and  snow,  iieiiher  trees  nor  shrubs  np|ieared,  and  he  naw  nu 
living  creature  except  the  sliags  and  penguins,  the  lost  bo- 
ing  so  numerous  thut  they  scorned  to  encrust  the  rock. 

Some  describe  the  rookeries  as  designed  wiiii  the  utmost 
order  and  rogularity,  though  they  are  tlie  res^  t of  several 
ditfereiil  species  ; a regular  camp,  often  covering  throe* 
or  four  acres,  is  laid  out  and  leveUe*!,  and  the  ground 
disposed  in  squares  for  the  nests.  a«  accurately  as  if  a sur- 
veyor had  been  employed:  their  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  are  said  to  remind  the  observer  of  the  manmu- 
vres  of  soldiers  on  parade.  In  the  midst  of  this  apimrent 
order  (here  ap)>«ars  to  be,  according  to  the  same  accounts, 
not  very  good  government,  for  the  stronger  species  steal* 
the  eggs  of  the  weaker,  if  they  avc  left  uiiguardid.  and  ibo 
King  Penguin  {.‘tpienndytes  Ihitaehontea)  is  the  groatexl  • 
thief  of  alt.  Three  species  are  staled  to  1m  fiiund  m the 
Falkland  KlamU;  two  of  these,  the  und  tho  .Vuca- 
roni  {Aptenfidytes  chrysoeome)  deposit  llictr  eggs  in  these 
rookenes.  Thu  JarkaHS  iA)4enodytes  demer*a),  which  ts 
the  thirtl,  obtaining  iU  English  name  from  the  horrible 
brayings  which  it  sets  up  at  night,  makes  lU  nest  in  bur- 
rows on  downs  or  sandy  plains,  and  does  not  seem  to  take 
invasion  so  (|uietly  as  iho  other  species.  Th.s,  we  conceive, 
must  have  been  the  penguin  noticed  by  Forster,  who  de-  ' 
scribes  the  ground  as  everywhere  so  much  horod,  that  a 
person  in  w.n'lkmg  ofiun  sinks  up  to  the  knees;  and  if  the 
penguin  rhanee  to  lie  in  her  hole,  sho  ruvenges  herself  on 
the  passenger  by  fuslciiiug  ou  his  legs,  w hich  she  bites  verv 
hard. 

Hut  ilio  dimensions  of  the  rot^eries  above  noticed  sink 
into  jnsigmficancc  when  compared  with  a scUluuent  of 
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Ktn}(  Pwgw/J*  (Ap»  f\itarhonica)  recortled  by  Mr.  G.  IWii- 
neif,  who  »aw  al  iho  north  end  of  Macquarne  Island,  in 
ih©  Smith  Pacific  Ocean,  a colony  of  those  bird*  which  co- 
vered an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acre*.  Ho  describes  the 
number  of  Penguins  coUected  together  in  this  spot  as  im- 
menso  : but  observes  that  it  would  bo  ulmosi  iinposaible  to 
guos*  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the 
wlifllo  of  the  day  and  night,  SO.OttO  ordO.OOO  are  continually 
landing,  and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  ‘They  are 
{^rranecd,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a manner  and  in 
as  regular  ranks  a*i  a regiment  of  soldiers;  and  are  classeil 
with  the  greatest  ortlt-r,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situa- 
tion, tho  moulting  birds  in  another,  tho  sitting  hens  in  a 
third,  llie  clean  birds  in  a fourth,  &c. ; and  so  strictly  <lo 
birds  in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a bird 
that  is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  lho*o  which  are  clean, 
it  is  immediately  ejected  from  them.  The  femaliH  boU-h 
the  egtrs  by  keeping  tliem  close  between  thoir  llutths;  and 
if  appfoJcluNl  during  the  time  of  tnouhaliort,  move  away, 
carrying  thoir  eggs  wiih  them.  .At  this  lime  the  mole  bml 
goes  to  sM  and  oollvcts  food  for  the  femnle,  which  becomes 
very  faL  After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  ]iareuts  go  to 
sea,  and  bring  home  food  for  it;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
seercely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  bird*  getting  very  thin. 
They  sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting' places,  ami  walk 
in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  tho  beach,  whan 
they  throw  themselves  on  thoir  breasts,  m order  to  eitroun- 
ter  tlw  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place.* 

Mr.  B«m»elt  mentioned  several  instancosof  the  appearance 
of  Penguins  at  a considerable  distance  from  any  known  land. 
They  generally  however  indicate  its  neighbourhood.  iZool. 
PrffC.,  »H4b.)  " 

Captain  Fiiz-Roy  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  mod©  in  which  penguins  feea  their  young.  The 
apeeh*s  on  which  ho  made  his  observation*  al  Noir  Island 
wai  probably  tho  Jockit^t  Penguin. 

‘ Muliitmle4of  l\*ngnins  woicswarmingtogeiher  in  *ome 
parts  of  the  Hland,  among  the  bushes  ami  “ tussac”  (thick 
rushy  grass)  near  the  shore,  having  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  moulting  and  rearing  their  young.  They  were 
T©ry  valiant  in  self-defence,  nml  ran  open-rouuihed,  by 
dozens,  at  any  one  who  invaded  their  territory,  little  know- 
ing how  soon  a stick  would  >catter  them  on  the  ground. 
Tho  young  were  good  eating,  but  the  others  proveii  to  be 
black  and  lough  when  cooked.  The  manner  in  which  they 
fetsl  their  young  is  curious  and  rather  amusing.  The  old 
bird  gets  on  a little  eminence,  and  make*  a great  noise 
(between  quacking  and  braying),  holding  it*  head  up  in  tho 
air,  as  if  it  were  haranguing  the  penguinnm*,  while  the 
vonngonc  stands  close  to  it,  but  a little  lower.  The  old 
bird,  imv'ing  coiUinuerl  its  rlattev  for  about  a minute,  puls 
its  head  down  and  opens  its  mouth  widely,  into  which  tbs 
young  one  thrusts  it*  head,  and  then  appears  to  suck  from 
the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a minute  or  two,  after  whioh 
the  clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  one  is  again  fed ; this 
continues  for  about  ten  minutes.  I observed  some  which 
were  moulting  make  the  same  noise,  and  then  apjiarcntly 
swallow  what  they  thus  supplied  themselves  with;  so  in 
this  way,  1 suppose,  they  are  furnished  with  subsistence 
during  t he  time  they  cannot  t,eek  it  in  the  water.' 
qf  !h»  AtlvetUufe  and  Peagle,  King.) 

Mr.  Uarniu  pleasantly  relates  his  encounter  with  one  of 
those  binls  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  ‘One  day,’  says  our 
Voyager,  ‘having  placed  myself  between  a penguin  i.4pie- 
nodi/le»  tn\d  the  water,  1 was  much  amused  by 

watching  its  habits.  It  was  a brave  bird  ; and,  till  reaching 
the  sea.  it  regularly  fought  and  drove  mo  backwards. 
Nothing  less  than  heavy  blows  would  have  »lop|ictl  him  ; 
every  inch  gained  be  firmly  kept,  standing  close  before  me, 
ercc' and  determined.  VVben  ihu*oppose<I,  he  continually 
rollMl  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a very  odd  manner,  as 
if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior  and  ba*al  |>arl 
of  enci)  eyo.  This  bird  is  comiuoiily  called  the  jackaas  ^Hin- 
guin,  from  its  habit,  uhilo  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head 
backwards,  ami  making  a loud  strange  noise,  very  liko  the 
braying  of  that  animal ; but  while  nt  sea  and  undl-itm-bed, 
Its  note  is  very  deep  and  solemn,  and  is  uAen  heard  in  the 
night-time,  in  diving.  Us  little  plumolc-'s  wings  are  used 
a*  fins;  but  on  tho  land,  as  front  legs.  AVhen  crawling  (it 
may  l>c  said  on  four  legs)  llirough  the  tussoi-k*,  or  on  the 
sklo  of  a gras«.y  cliiT,  it  moved  so  very  quickly  that  it  might 
readily  have  been  mistaken  for  a quadruped.  When  at  sea, 
and  fishiug,  it  cornea  to  the  surface,  for  tho  purpose  of 


breathing,  witn  such  a spring,  and  dives  again  so  instan- 
taneously, that  I defy  any  ono  at  first  sight  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  a fish  leaping  for  sport.’  (f  r/  //ic  Ad- 

vrnlure  and  livttgie  ; Darwin,  Hesearchet  in  Gevlugy  and 
Xolurai  Iliiitory.} 

Bougainville  endeavoured  to  bring  homo  a penguin  alive ; 
it  became  so  far  lame  that  it  fulluvred  tho  persuu  who  fed  it: 
it  ate  bread,  flesh,  or  fisli ; but  its  fare  appears  to  huvo  beeu 
insuttici  ;nt  or  inappropriate,  for  it  fell  away  and  died.  AYo 
liavo  sometime*  tlwmgul  that  the  Four-footed  Uttek  of 
Gesner  might  have  owt*«i  its  origin  to  an  ili-preaerved  pen- 
guin. and  itio  notion  of  its  being  four-footed  might  have 
been  fortified  by  some  voyager  wIki  had  seen  the  bird  mak 
ing  progress  us  Mr.  Darwin  ha*  abmu  described.  There  is 
a larger  figure  than  (jesner’s,  heailed  'Cauc  a<|uatre  piuds.' 
in  the  Ihntraitii  d‘()yAeaux.  Both  are  evidviuly  inuch  m- 
dvbled  to  the  imugnmuon  of  the  artist. 

OrgauiMiioo. 

An  elaborate  disM’ctioii  of  an  ariult  male  Pntaumniau  Pen- 
guin. Apt‘.‘noiiyte»  Putiichomcn,  Forst.,  the  total  length  of 
which,  measured  over  the  liack,  wn*  three  feet  two  inches 
six  linos,  w given  by  Mr.  Keid.  llio  wliolu  will  woll  repay 
the  reatler  for  the  time  occupied  m perusing  it;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  give  hulo  more  than  a portion  of  Im 
description  of  the  os*eoiis  part*.  The  s{}eeimeu  wa*  cap- 
tured at  Eaxt  Falkland  Isle,  lau  south. 

Mr.  Reid  desenbes  the  bones  as  verv  hard,  compact,  ami 
heavy,  having  no  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  ; but 
they  contain,  especially  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  a thin 
oily  marrow,  liha  foramina  for  the  iramiuission  of  tho 
blei>d-ve*seU  of  the  bones  are  small.  The  jieiitviteum  is 
thick  and  fibrous.  The  cranium  is  short  and  broad,  and  t* 
umied  into  a single  bone,  with  very  little  appearance  of  su- 
ture or  harmony : superiorly,  it  is  (latteued ; puslui  lorly.  to- 
wards the  oeciptU,  it  is  rounded  ; it  docliuea  obliquely  for- 
wartU : and  when  it  attains  tho  frunt  of  the  orbits  it  is 
suddenly  truncated  to  meet  ilie  suiMsrior  mandible.  Tho 
orbits  are  large,  and  separatcnl  only  by  membrane.  Above 
each  orbit  there  is  a/os«<r,  winch  i*  dee)>or  and  broader  be- 
liiud:  than  m front,  and  which  end*  suddenly  al  it*  union 
with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  lempira!  bone.  K.vternal  and 
inferior  to  tho  termination  of  the  lrans>vr<ie  iidge  of  tho 
occipital  l>une  there  is  a process.  The  temporal  bono  has 
two  processes;  the  tyiopamr.  situated  iniiuediaiely  anterior 
to  the  la*t-nau)cd  prucuM;  and  the  orbitar,  siiuaied  iimiio- 
diately  behind  the  poslunor  part  of  the  orbit-  The  basilar 
proce«*  of  the  occipital  buno  is  skort,  ending  posteriorly  in  a 
single  round  pruiuinent  ouudyle,  w Inch  articulates  wiib  tho 
ailiu.  Tlie  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  lengthened,  and  its 
pterygoid  processca  form  separate  lioiius.  Thu  tympanic 
bones  hare  the  internal  process  much  produced.  Tlie  ju- 
gum  i*  very  long  and  thin,  attached,  as  usual,  to  the  tym- 
panic and  superior  mn.villary  bones.  The  palsiuic  bones 
are  long  and  thin,  meeting  posteriorly  the  pterygoid,  and 
anteriorly  the  superior  tuuxtllary  hones. 

'Tlie  upper  jaw  is  immoveable;  the  su^icrior  raandiblc 
lung,  hlemier.  uiul  a little  arched  at  the  point.  Tliu  aper- 
tures fur  tlie  nostrils  are  king  and  narrow.  The  bonus  of 
the  superior  mandible  oro  of  the  usual  iorm.  Tlie  superci- 
liary bones  are  wanting.  The  lachrymal  bones  are  small, 
and  fixed  to  the  cramum.  Tho  lurbinuied  lamtiite  arc 
sioall,  soA,  and  cartilaginous. 

Tlie  lower  jaw  i*  long  and  slendor,  and  composed  of  three 
pieces,  vis.  the  body  of  the  bone  and  its  two  urticuiating 
portions.  Tho  coronoid  processes  are  very  stualL  The 
condyloid  pruccas  is  not  elevated  ubovu  the  laMlyuf  the  bono. 
There  is  a process  produced  posteriorly  for  the  aUachmoitl 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  M hyoidei  has  tho  lateral  rorntM  mucli  lengthened, 
passing  upwanl*  ]K)Slerioriy  to  the  uenpilal  bone,  ihon 
curved  forward*  for  a short  disianco  upon  the  temporal 
bone. 

Tho  vertebral  column  consUU  uf~ 


Cervical  vertebree 

1.1 

Dorsal 

. . y 

Sacral 

. . 12 

Caudal 

. . 8 
In  all  42 

The  ribs  arc  nine  in  number,  and  of  the  usual  form  ; the 
two  upper  ones  are  not  connected  with  the  xternum.  The 
obimuu  procc»*«»  aro  situated  halfway  between  tlicur  vetto- 
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brftl  ond  eternal  extremities.  Tliey  commence  cartilaginous 
at  tho  inferior  margin  of  each  rib,  and  arc  about  five  lines 
broad  nt  iheir  origin  ; towards  (heir  termination  they  spread 
laicrally  (o  the  ^vld{h  of  one  inch.  As  they  approach  the 
lower  rib  they  get  gradually  thinner.  In  the  first  and  last 
rib  iliGV  aic  totally  wanting.  The  last  rib.  at  its  centre, 
has  a surface  concave  externally,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  thigh.  The  8lerno*costal  bones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber ; the  last  one  curved  suddenly  at  its  costal  end.  The 
body  of  the  it^rnum  is  long.  The  keel  is  much  dere- 
loped  at  Its  top.  and  forms  a very  acute  angle  posteriorly, 
tonninated  by  a small  line.  The  space  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  middle  pectoral  muscle  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  fur  the  attachment  of  the  great  pectoral.  On 
each  side  of  the  keel  there  is  a targe  space,  terminating  in- 
feriorly  in  one.  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  middle  layer 
compared  with  the  lateral  ones.  The  keel  terminates  abruptly 
iiiferiurly.  The  ensifurm  process  has  a ridge  in  the  middle, 
along  which  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  keel  a membrane 
was  attached  (which  separated  in  maceration).  The  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  bone  arc,  as  has  been  alrbady  inci- 
dentally noticed,  much  longer  than  the  middle  one;  they 
curve  inwards  toward  each  other,  aad  are  tipped  with  carti- 
lage. l*lie  .sternal /ossa  is  large  and  very  distinct  The 
Btorna]  apnjtfty$e%  arc  very  large.  The  comooid  bones  are 
long,  strongly  furme<],  and  smooth  anteriorly  ; the  margin 
much  produced  at  the  superior  internal  edge,  and  the  ends 
furnished  with  long  bamuliform  pro<'esses,  extending  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  superior  one  is  attached  to  the 
clavicle  by  the  inlenenllon  ofligamenl  The  upper  part  of 
the  or  coractudet  is  bent  upon  itself  at  an  angle  greater  than 
a right  angle.  They  are  larger  at  their  inferior  ends,  the 
Inner  ends  being  produced  and  curved  forwards.  The 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  bone  is  situated  on  the  exterior  pos- 
terior part,  and  is  formed  by  this  bone  and  the  tcapula, 
about  liiree-dftbs  of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  the  ot  coro- 
Each  clavicle  is  turned  downwards,  and  is  broader 
near  the  coracoid  bone,  and  tapering  to  the  front,  where 
there  is  a protuberance  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
clavicles:  this  protuberance  docs  nut  touch  the  tiemum.  I 
Posteriorly  they  give  off  aflat  conical  ]>roccss,  which  goes 
down  internally  to  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is  united  to  the 
process  situated  on  the  posterior  jiarl  of  the  scapula,  imme- 
diately inferior  to  its  head.  The  scapula  is  remarkably 
broad  and  thin  ; its  neck  and  head  rounded.  There  are 
three  articulating  processes  in  this  bone;  one  with  the  fur- 
eulum  ; another  with  the  coracoid  bone  ; and  the  third  with 
the  humerus.  On  comparing  the  sternum  and  adjacent 
bones  with  the  sterna  of  some  nearly-allied  Birds,  less  deve- 
lopment of  the  keel  is  found  in  the  Loan,  and  less  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  wings  in  the  Auk.  and  more  in  the  Sphe- 
niscus.  The  differences  are  shown  by  tables  given  in  Mr. 
Reid’s  pa)>er. 

The  humerus  is  much  flattened.  On  its  posterior  aspect 
there  is  a large  foramen,  situated  under  and  occupying  the 
wliole  of  the  internal  part  of  iti  head,  which  ia  in  form 
crescentic  from  before  backwards:  over  the  internal  and 

sterior  part  of  it  a groove  passes.  The  distal  end  of  the 

ne  has  two  tubercles  for  articulation.  There  are  two 
prominent  trochlea  on  iU  posterior  surface,  on  which  work 
tile  two  sesamoid  bones  of  tbe  elbow-joint  The  form  of  the 
larger  of  these  is  flattened,  and  of  the  smaller  trapexoid, 
with  truncated  edges. 

The  ulna  is  very  thin  and  flat,  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
humerus,  rounded  slightly  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  still 
le«ia  at  its  lower  one.  Its  head  has  a cavity,  which  receives 
tbe  posterior  tubercle  of  humerus.  Immediately  inferior 
to  tins  is  a prominence  on  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  is 
attached  the  ligament  of  the  two  sesamoid  tunes.  Tbe  su- 
perior ulno-rudial  joint  admits  of  lililc  motion,  being  com- 
posed of  a convex  and  plane  surface.  Near  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  bone  there  arc  several  rout:h  lines  for  the 
ailachmentof  muscles.  The  distal  articulating  surfaces  are 
three  : one  with  ihv  radius  anteriorly,  another  with  the  first 
carpal  bone  inferiurly,  and  the  third  with  the  second  carpal 
bone  posteriorly  and  obliquely  downwards. 

I'ne  raduts  much  reiicmblex  the  ulna  in  shape.  At  its 
head  it  has  two  articulations:  one  superiorly,  with  the  an- 
terior tubercle  of  the  humerus;  and  the  other  posteriorly, 
for  arliruiatinn  with  the  u/na.  Thuro  arc  likewise  two 
anirulations  at  its  distal  extremity;  posteriorly  uiio  for  the 
ultia  ; and  infcriorly  tiicre  is  another  with  the  first  carpal 
boiio  Near  its  neck  is  situated  a process  for  the  attach- 


ment of  rouKles.  On  its  superior  anterior  part  a groove 
runs  obliquely,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  above 
downwards.  At  the  distal  extremity  there  is  a similar  one, 
but  running  in  a contrary  dirocliun,  that  is,  from  behind 
forwards. 

The  first  carpal  bone  has  the  form  of  a trapeiium,  with 
three  articulating  surfaces : a superior  one  for  the  radius ; 
a posterior  one  for  the  ulna;  and  an  inferior  one  for  tbe 
metacarpus.  The  shape  of  the  second  carpal  bone  is  trian- 
gular, with  articulating  processes,  and  a notch  on  its  inferior 
edge ; one  anteriorly  for  the  ulna,  the  other  infcriorly  for 
the  metacarpus. 

The  metacarpus  is  composed  of  a single  bone,  formed  by 
tbe  union  of  two.  Tbe  anterior  of  the  two  metacarpal  bones 
supports  two  phalanges  of  the  first  finger,  and  is  twice  tlie 
site  of  the  posterior  one,  which  supports  Uie  single 
of  the  second  finger.  The  upper  end  is  crescentic,  articu- 
lated with  the  first  carpal  bone  anteriorly,  and  with  thu 
second  infcriorly.  Tliere  is  a sulcus  between  the  ends  of  the 
two  bones,  at  Iheir  inferior  extremity. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  first  finger  is  a long,  broad,  and 
flat  bone,  tapering  gradually  from  above  downwards,  united 
to  the  metacarpus  by  a flat  surface,  and  connected  with  the 
second  phalartx  by  a similar  articulation.  The  other  pha- 
lanx is  broad  and  list,  tapering  from  above  downwards.  By 
a similar  articulation  is  attached  to  the  posterior  metacarpal 
bone  a phalanr,  which  it  flat,  long,  and  tapering  from  above 
downwards,  superiorly  giving  off  a process  which  passes  up- 
wards for  a short  distance  on  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  meta- 
carpal hone. 

llie  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  so  much  shortened  behind, 
that  they  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a perpendicular 
line  with  the  vertebra.  The  length  of  the  i7ia  behind  the 
, cotyloid  cavity  it  ono-lhird  of  the  length  of  tho  body  in  a 
Gull  (£.arur),  one  half  in  the  Loon,  and  not  quite  one- fourth 
of  the  length  of  the  trunk  in  tbe  I^tagonian  Penguin.  Tbe 
sacro-sciatic  notch  is  a complete  foramen.  Tbe  pubic  bones 
are  long  and  feeble ; they  are  turned  forwards  and  tipped 
With  cartilage.  The  cotyloid  cavity  is  a perfect  foramen, 
with  a large  process  at  its  posleio-infenur  part  tipped  with 
cartilage,  ana  articulated  with  tlie  trochanter  major.  The 
thyroid /oramen  is  not  complete,  except  by  the  inieirention 
of  a ligament  which  separates  it  from  tbe  <k>turalor  foramen. 
As  there  is  no  iliacus  internus,  the  superior  part  of  the  os 
tlium  extends  upwards,  and  lies  close  to  tlie  ribs. 

The  os  femorit  is  formed  as  usual,  the  head  being  flat- 
tened anteriorly,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  troMottter 
major  smooth  on  its  superior  posterior  surface,  and  articu- 
lated with  the  process  on  the  ilium.  Besides  the  ponlerior 
there  is  also  an  anterior  linea  aspera.  There  is  a proitess 
external  to  the  external  condyle,  having  its  inferior  surface 
tipped  with  cartilage,  which  acts  as  a pulley.  On  its  infuro- 
external  surface  there  is  a sharp  edge.  *nio  condyles  are 
not  much  everterl. 

The  shape  of  the  patella  is  peculiar.  There  are  two  arti- 
culating surfaces  posteriorly  : one  which  would  form  part  of 
a large  crescent,  and  which  has  a prominence  for  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  in  its  centre  ; the  other,  inferior,  is  like- 
wise crescentic  : it  is  very  narrow,  and  articulated  by  liga- 
tflonts  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  superior  surface  of  the/emr/r  has  a crufu  in  its  centre, 
of  an  ovoid  form ; the  posterior  edge  truncated.  The  internal 
surface  is  perfectly  flat ; the  oblique  slightly  marked  with  a 
ridge,  and  looks  downwards.  There  is  a groove  on  tho 
centre  of  the  anterior  edge,  which  also  passes  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  external  side:  these  two  sides  are  trun- 
cated at  their  junction. 

The  tibia  is  nearly  twice  tho  length  of  the the 
tubercle  is  elevated  above  its  head,  and  forms  a broad 
short  conical  truncated  process.  On  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  there  is  a large  groove,  deepest  at  the  top,  and 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards ; tho  outer  side 
is  here  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  fibula.  It  has  tn- 
fef iurly  two  condyles,  articulated  with  the  metatarsus,  having 
9^  foramen  above  and  between  them  fur  thu  transmission  of 
tendon,  &c. 

Tlie  fibula  is  in  the  form  of  a lengthened  cone,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia  ; for  about  two- 
thirds  of  Its  length  it  is  anchylosed  to  that  bone  infcriorly. 
It  has  tho  usual  quantity  of  surfaces  for  the  altachmcnt  of 
muscles. 

1 here  is  no  tarsus. 

Tho  has  two  articular  depressions  on  its  pos- 
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tenor  surface,  for  the  reception  of  the  condyles  of  the  Ul/ia, 
It  represenU  three  pulleys  for  articulation  with  the  pha- 
ianges.  On  the  inner  )>art  of  the  superior  face  is  situated 
ttic  iDctalarsal  bone  of  the  first  toe,  connected  by  ligaments 
to  the  large  bone.  There  is  a/orru  on  the  superior  surface, 
between  the  first  and  second  and  second  and  third  bones  of 
the  metalarsut:  this  gradually  decreases  in  sizo  and  in- 
creases in  depth,  till  it  perforates  the  bone,  and  joins  the 
on  its  inferior  surface,  where,  itnmediatcly  anterior, 
internal,  and  interiorly  to  the  outer  depression  on  its  head, 
there  is  a large  protuberance,  forming  the  inner  boundary 
to  a groove.  phalangeal  end  is  formed  os  in  most  Birds. 
The  first  to^  which  is  thu  smallest  in  the  foot,  has  three 
bones,  all  of  which  are  llatloncd.  and  liave  simple  articula- 
tions, the  last  one  having  a nail.  The  metatarsal  bone  is 
only  connected  to  the  others  by  muscle  : the  whole  length 
of  the  toe  is  one  inch ; the  second  toe  has  three  fihalanges, 
the  third  has  four,  and  there  are  five  belonging  to  the  fourth 
toe.  All  are  formed  as  is  usual  in  this  class. 

The  ligaments  of  the  bead  and  trunk  are  of  tho  usual 
form. 

In  addition  to  these,  a ligament  arises  from  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  elbow-joint,  w hich  passes  to  tho  oxtamal  or 
dorsal  side  of  the  carfw,  wliero  it  is  tied  down ; it  again 
passes  forwards,  and  is  attached  by  separate  slips  to  tho  joint 
and  head  of  the  first  part  of  tho  meUicarpus  and  to  the  first 
of  the  first  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second 
about  three  lines  from  its  head.  Thu  ligarocnis  of  the  hip- 
joint  are  as  usual.  Besides  tho  usual  ligamcnls  of  the 
knee-joint,  there  is  one  which  arises  together  with  thecniciil, 
and  is  attached  to  tho  patella,  half  way  down  the  central 
line.  Tlie  form  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  crescentic, 
with  prolonged  horns.  The  ankle-joint  has  semilunar 
cartilages  of  the  usual  form.  There  aie  superior  and  in- 
ferior annular  ligaments  belonging  to  tho  metatarsus. 
In  no  other  instance  is  there  any  deviation  from  the  usual 
form. 

There  is  a very  large  bursa  situated  within  the  knee- 
joint 

The  muscles  were  of  a dark  red  colour,  very  tough,  and 
having  u great  deal  of  cellular  membrane  amongst  them. 
Tlie,/iis<ri^  were  very  thick  and  strung.  In  no  instance  did 
Mr.  Reid  observeany  tendency  lo  ossification  in  tho  tendons. 
In  the  tendons  of  the  perfaratu*  of  the  first  and  second  toes 
there  was  a sesamoid  lione,  scarcely  equalling  in  size  a 
luustard-sevd.  t'Zaol.  Broc.%  lb35.) 

The  sensations  of  these  curious  birds  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  acute.  Snarrman  relates  that  he  stumbled  over  a 
sleeping  one  and  kicked  it  some  yards  wiihout  disturbing 
its  rest ; and  Forster  slates  that  he  left  a number  of  them 
apparently  lifeless,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others ; but 
they  aflcrsvards  got  up  and  marched  off  with  their  usual 
gravity. 

Aiuia:<gement,  &c. 

Mr.  Vigors  enters  tho  family  of  Alcadrt  by  means  of  the 
genus  L'ria  [Gi;ili.kmots],  which  it  contains,  as  well  os  Alca 
and  Aptem)dytes  of  Gmelm.  ‘ The  latter  genus.’  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  ’ apparently  carries  lo  the  extreme  tho  typical 
character  of  those  groups  in  which  the  wings,  becoming 
gi'uduslly  shorter,  and  le!>s  furnished  with  feathers,  lose  at 
length  all  their  powers  of  llight,  and  assume  the  functions 
of  fins  instead  of  win^s,  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  progress 
through  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  family  before  us, 
united  by  the  form  of  ibe  foot,  is  separated  into  generic 
grtiups  by  the  different  shape  of  tho  bill.  And  here  a beau- 
tifully progressive  series  of  alfinilies  is  apparent,  througli- 
oul  the  whole  group.  Beginning  from  tho  true  Apteno- 
dytes,  we  may  observe  that  the  bill  of  that  genus  U long, 
rather  slciidci',  and  somewhat  cuiwed;  while  that  of  Catar- 
rbartes,  Rriss.,  whicli  succeeds,  is  shorter  and  move  elevated 
at  the  ridge : thus  leading  the  way  to  Spheniscus,  Briss., 
wheto  the  sides  arc  compressed,  and  the  culmeii  elevated 
into  a sharp  edge.  This  structure  approaches  the  form  of 
tin?  same  member  in  the  true  Alca  in  which  the 

sides  arc  still  more  strongly  compressed,  and  the  culmen 
more  elevated.  The  Ib-atercula,  Hnss..  the  well-known 
I’otlln  of  our  rocky  coasts,  following  Alca,  exhibits  the 
eNtrcmc  of  this  sitigular  construction  ; and  there  cantiol  be 
a more  interesting  subject  of  conlemplutiuii  to  him  who 
may  wi-.h  to  witness  thu  mode  in  which  nature  harmonises 
her  groups,  than  the  gradual  chani'c  of  form  that  unites 
the  short  and  elevated  bill  of  (his  lust  genus  with  the  long 


and  slender  bill  of  Apienodytss.  A similar  gradation  of 
aflinilies  between  conterminous  groups  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  point  from  whence  w-o  started.  Some  species  of  tho 
Linnean  Alca,  which  M.  Temminck  has  united  un<ler  tho 
generic  title  of  Phaleris,  with  bills  less  elevated  ut  the  cul- 
men and  more  tapering  than  that  of  Fmiercula.,  lead  us 
generally  lo  the  Mergulus  of  Ray,  tho  Little  duk  of  our 
cabinets.  This  genus  strongly  and  distiiiclivcly  separated 
from  both  Alca  and  Vria,  in  tho  former  of  which  groups 
it  has  been  placed  by  Lmneeus,  and  in  the  latter  by  M. 
Temminck,  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
them.  It  thus  brings  us  to  Uria,  where  tho  pointed  and 
tapering  hill,  again  discernible,  reenndnets  us  to  Aptenn- 
dytes'  Mr.  Vigoi-s,  having  then  obscr^e'l  tliat  the  groups 
composing  the  Akada  arc  characterised  uy  having  no  hind 
(04?.  passes  from  them  to  the  Velecanidre  bv  means  of  AptC' 
nodytes.  [Pklecaniu.£.| 


Hm')  m*  AptmodyU*. 

Mr.  Swainson  ohser>es  tliat  the  hind  toe  in  tho  penguins 
and  cormorants  is  placed  almost  as  forward  as  in  the  swifts. 
In  tho  penguin,  the  tarsus  is  so  short  as  almost  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  sole  of  the  foivi ; and  it  is  probablv  rested 
upon  the  ground  for  its  whole  length  when  the  bir^l  walks, 
just  as  in  the  bear  and  other  plantigrade  nuadruiK-iIs;  it  is 
also,  ho  adds,  remarkably  broad  : the  hind  loo  is  piarod  in 
fvuni,  and  on  the  inner  margin ; but  it  is  so  unu-suully  small, 
that,  but  for  its  short  but  well  defined  claw,  it  would  not 
be  perceived.  This  claw  is  without  any  vestige  of  a web. 
or  of  a lobe,  and  is  quite  disconnected  from  the  others;  of 
the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  is  the  Ic>nge>t.  the  outer 
rather  less,  and  the  inner  the  shortest.  The  whole  fo  >t  is 
remarkably  fialtened,  as  if  lo  i-nahle  the  bird  to  cover  a 
greater  breadth  of  ground.  (Classi/ication  of  Birds,  vol.  i ) 


Foot  of  AptcB«i>'U(. 


In  the  second  volume  of  tho  s.'iine  work,  the  author,  after 
a summary  dUcussiun  of  the  family  Alcaiitp,  considers  the 
penguins,  on  the  whole,  as  the  most  singular  of  all  aquatic 
birds,  and  he  stales  that  they  clearly  point  out  that  nature 
is  about  to  pass  from  thu  birtU  to  the  ll.ilies. 

\Vc  own  that  this  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  us.  Among  the 
terrestrial  birds  wo  regard  the  Slruthionidcf  presenting 
the  most  erpuloid  form;  and  an  exomination  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  penguins  leads  us  to  llio  conclusion  that 
they  more  satisfactorily  represent  some  of  the  aiiuuiic  rep- 
tiles. especially  the  marine  'Vesludinata.  M.  l.essoti  thinks 
that  Apt.  Patachanica  leads  to  tho  mammirers  by  OrnitUo 
rhynenm.  The  Alradee  of  Mr.  Swainson  consist  of  ilu 
genera  Uria,  Alca,  Mormon,  C/iimcrina  (Esch.j,  I^iuiens, 
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Aptenixlytcs.  (Forster) 

Centric  ChararUr.—Bill  longer  than  the  hca<l,  slender, 
straight,  bent  at  the  point:  both  manthbics  equally  pointed. 
ratUer  ubtuso ; the  upptT  mandible  furrowed  throughout  its 
I'Miijjth  ; the  lower  mandible  lai^est  at  the  base,  and  covered 
with  a naked  smooth  skin . «oj/ri/s  linear,  bidden  by  the 
fiontal  feathers.  Fcrt  short  and  stout;  toes  directecl  for- 
wards, great  loo  very  short,  IVings  fealherless,  reduced  to 
iiKlimenls  or  winglels  covered  with  hairy  feathers. 

Example.  Aptewjdytee  Palachonica. 


S]>heai«c>j*  .teTwrtut. 
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and  AptenndylPt.  The  family  is  placed  between  Uto  Cdym- 
bidtp  and  the  Pripfa-iubp. 

According  to  Mr.  G.  It  Gray,  the  genera  of  the  Akadrp 
are  suhd.vided  into  the  bubfainilies  Alcaruv,  tnalenn,,-, 
Sphent^rimp,  aud  Vriatus. 

The  Siutenipcintp  comprehend  the  genera 
Brisa.;  AWr/wltfs.  Vieill.:  Fys^'^celit,  Wagler:  and  Apte- 
iK^tes,  Kowt.  ( Lut  f///w  Ueuern  «/  Bird*,  1**'\‘*  ) ^1’^'* 
pimcisa  of  each  of  these  gcoora  aro  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Spheni'cns.  (Briss.) 

Generic  ChaTacler.^Hill  compressed,  straight,  irrcgi> 
larU  furrowed  at  the  tKise ; end  of  the  uuper  roanilibfc 
hooked,  that  of  the  lower  mandible  iruucaicd ; nostriU  mo- 
diati  and  expo-cd.  Wings  imprqH.*r  for  flight. 

Example,  Spheniscus  d&mersus — Aplenudijtcs  armersa, 

^’''l)Pirriptinn.~ni/l  and  feet  black;  the  fomior  with  a 
\cIlo\vi>h  transverse  band  near  the  apex;  eye  hrows  and 
|>ecioral  bund  white;  body  abow  black  or  black-speckled; 
while  beneath.  « » ■ .-  1 

Grog/-.*/ £>w/nAa/io».— The  South  Seas.  Atlantic, 
and  .\nUticiic.  In  great  abuadanee  at  the  Falkland  islands  [ 
and  C^jte  of  Crood  liupok 


Eudyples,  Vieilb  (CatarThaclcs*  Briss.) 

fjpneiir  CharaetPr — Bill  straight  al  the  base,  com* 
preyed.  furrowtHl  obhcjuely,  pointed,  rounded  above,  upper 
mandible  hooked,  lower  mandible  rounded  or  truncate<l  at 
liiopdnt;  a furrow  originate*  from  the  nostril  and  termi- 
n.a'e*  at  the  lower  third  of  the  border.  Jyiii^t  reduced  to 
rumrnents.  imprO|>cr  for  flight. 

Example,  Kutyptrs  Chryeoeome^Aptenodytes  Chryso- 
ctimr.  Gin. 

L>p<rri})iion. — Bill  reddish-brown ; frontal  crest,  consist- 
in'* of*  veiy  narrow  loose  reaihcr*,  black  and  erectile ; auri- 
cular bami  dptlc'cte<l,  sulphureous.  Body,  above  bluish- 
black.  below  velvoty-whiie;  mn»e  black  above,  white  be- 
low : /ppt  \ellowUh. 

This  is  the  Crreied  P'nsuin  of  Lalliam ; M%incAol  Sau- 
lenr  of  Bougainville  and  Butfun. 

M.  L-'s>oii  ba*  given  a ijooil  accouut  of  its  habits,  as  well 
a*  of  those  of  others  ot*  the  Hpenes,  m the  Zo>thy(ie  de  In 
Ctniuille.  He  states  that  it  lives  in  all  the  sea*  of  the 
southern  homi-<nhore,  far  from  the  land ; for  he  killed  in- 
dividuals in  4J^  8'  3s^'  S.  lal.  and  56'*  56'  4y"  W.  long., 
voyaging  in  couples,  doubtless  male  aud  fcuiolo. 


Lower  half  of  the  dcmi-bill  red ; head  and 
throat  covered  with  very  black  feathers;  a yellow  orange 
band,  widest  towarrls  the  occiput,  occupies  each  side,  to 
unite  upon  the  breast,  and  separate  the  black  of  the  tliroat 
from  the  grt)-ash  which  cover*  the  back;  the  feathers  of 
the  belly  have  the  whiteness  and  lustre  of  satin,  and  a ycl 
iu.v  tint  more  and  more  deepened  luingles  in  it  towards  the 
up(>er  |>ort  of  the  breast ; two  bamis  of  deep  black  occupy 
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tlio  sides : toes  strong  and  robust ; wings  more  elongated 
than  in  the  other  penguins.  Height,  when  erect,  upwards 
of  three  foot. 

(itffigrafihiciU  Southern  hemisphere  in 

high  latitudes.  Straits  of  Musalhacns;  Falkland  l&lands, 
Antarctic  Islands,  &c.  Weddell  {l^nya^e  to  the  South 
Pole)  gives  a highly  interesung  account  of  the  habits  of  this 

»pi*rie.4. 

Ti>e  forms  above  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain to  the  student  the  group  before  us.  I'he  type  of  (ho 
genus  Pygoncelis  of  Waller  is  AptenodyUs  Papua  of 
Gmvlin.  ah  inhabitant  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  among 
other  localities. 

PKNICII.LUS,  a subdivision  of  the  Linntran  gentw 
Condlina.  [Psrudozoari.v.) 

PRNICILLUS,  Bruguicre’s  name  for  the  Aspergillum 
of  Lam.  [Asperoillum;  Tt'mcouo.R.] 

PRMTENTI ARIES.  [Prisons] 

PENITENTS.  [Penancb] 

PUNJAB,  or  PANJAB.  [fliNDrsTAN.] 

PENKRIDGE.  [Stafkor»»hirk] 

PENM. AKN  MAWR.  [CAKRNARVONsniRF..] 

PENN,  SIR  WILLI.AM,  was  burn  in  I621,  at  Bristol. 
Having  entered  into  ilie  sea  service,  he  was  ma«lea  captain 
in  I64'i,  and  an  admiral  in  IG53  for  his  sersnees  against  tho 
Dutch.  He  was  one  uf  those  whucommanded  when  Jamaica 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  in  ahich  year  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member  of  parliamotit 
for  Weyatoulh,  but  was  committed  to  tho  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  the  charge  of  Itaving  left  his 
cuimnand  without  leave.  After  the  Uestoration  ho  was 
created  a knight,  and  was  made  a commissioner  of  the  navy, 
governor  of  Kuisale.  and  a vicc>a<lwirRl.  Ho  again  went  to 
se.a  in  1GG4,  and  wa.s  commanderdn-rhief  under  the  duke  of 
York,  in  the  naval  viciory  over  the  Dutch  in  16Gj.  In  16C6 
ho  rctiicd  froiu  service  at  sea,  but  continued  to  perform  his 
other  duties  (ill  1CG9,  when  he  went  into  retiroment  at 
Waustcad  in  Essex,  where  be  died  in  1670. 

PENN,  WlLLl.VM,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was 
born  in  ].ondk>n.  October  14.  1644.  He  was  educated  with 
much  care  at  Cbigwoll  in  Ks.so.x,  and  then  at  a privato 
aca/lemyiu  London.  In  IGGO.  he  wus  entered  a gentleman 
ciiinnioncr  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  flis  first  bias  towards 
tito  duclrincs  of  tho  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Loe;  the  cfl'ect  of  which  was,  that, 
uhde  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
students,  began  to  witbdriiw  from  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  the  established  church,  and  to  hold  pri^a(e 
prayer-meetings.  They  were  fined  by  llw  college  for  non- 
coiifunoity,  but  this  did  not  deter  them ; for,  an  onler  from 
tho  king  having  rorpiirod  that  the  anlicnt  custom  of  wearing 
surplices  should  be  revived.  Penn  and  his  a.ssoriatcs  at- 
tempted to  tear  litem  from  the  backs  of  those  studenU  who 
Wore  them.  For  this  display  of  iutemperatu  ^al  they  were 
expelled  from  the  college. 

Admiral  Penn,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  II. 
and  the  duke  of  York,  and  ambitious  for  bis  son’s  advance- 
nvent  at  court,  was  much  displeased  with  this  event,  and 
still  more  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
sun's  manners.  Uc  tried  to  turn  him  from  lus  religious 
observaoct^  and  company,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length 
Was  St)  highly  incensed  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows, 
and  Onalty  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  admiral  soon 
relciiU’d  so  far  as  to  try  anollier  expodieut.  He  sent  him, 
in  iGfi2.  on  a tour  to  France.  After  remaining  a con- 
siJurablo  timo  in  Paris.  Pcim  went  to  S.uimur,  and  studied 
uutlor  the  popular  preai'hur  Mo»cs  Aiuyrault.  Ho  aflor- 
wardn  proceeded  to  Turin,  wKuncu  lie  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  England,  in  1GC4,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatly 

filea.whl  with  the  p.disli  and  courllinct,s  of  matmoi’s  w hich 
le  hud  acquired.  Ho  was  now  a<huiUed  a student  of  Liii- 
cuin's  Inn,  wiicre  lie  cuntinuod  till  IGGG,  when  his  father 
sent  him  to  Ireland,  for  llie  purpo^-e  of  managing  his 
CAtatus  in  that  country.  This  duly  he  perfonur^  to  llio 
entire  satisfaction  of  Im  father;  but,  hu|)peim)g  to  at- 
tend a rehgiuu-i  meeting  at  Cork,  where  Tiurjas  L,oc  dc- 
livcrefl  a discourse,  beginning  ‘There  is  ;v  faith  that  over* 
coaKs  the  world,  ami  there  is  a faith  that  is  overeuiue  by 
the  world,'  he  was  ho  deeply  impre*sc<l,  liiat  from  tliis  time 
lie  cunsiautly  aiicniled  ilie  Qiiakcib'  tuecUugs.  At  one  of 
tUi*se,  Iteld  at  Cork,  in  fGi>r,  ho  and  others  Wtare  apju’e- 
hended  by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  would  have  set  Penu  at 


! liberty  on  hi«  giving  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  but  he  re- 
' fused,  and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  how- 
ever to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  of  Munster, 
requiring  the  release  of  all.  but  the  carl  contented  himself 
with  ordering  Penn  alone  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

A«hniral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  \Villiara  had  de- 
cidedly joined  the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  re 
monslrated  with  him  and  threatened  him,  but  in  vutn.  tho 
. son  was  firm,  bv.t  rcsi)cctf«l.  Tho  admiral  at  last  restricted 
himself  to  the  demand,  that  he  should  take  otV  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duko  of  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pav  even  this  limited  degiee  of  * lial 
worship,’  at  which  the  admiral  was  so  much  im-eiised  that 
he  again  turned  his  son  out  of  doors;  but  in  a short  time  ho 
allowed  him  to  roiurn  home. 

In  16G8  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  also  publisherl  his 
first  work,  ' Truth  exalted.’  In  thw  year,  a preacher  named 
Vincent  accu-ed  the  Quakers  of  I>eing  opp'ised  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  public  disputation  took  ploce,  from 
which  both  parties  retired  witlioul  being  conviiiec<l.  In 
prosecution  of  this  roniroversy  Poiin  wrote  ‘The  Sandy 
roundalion  shaken,'  in  which  he  professed  his  bcUef  in  the 
' doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  expoundeil  by  the  cimrch  of  England;  ond 
for  this  he  was  rommilted  to  the  Tower.  Dunng  his  itn- 
prisonroeut,  whicli  lasted  nearly  seven  months,  he  wiotc  his 
‘ No  Cross,  no  Crown,’  one  of  lus  most  poputui  works.  Ir. 
1660,  after  his  Ulicralion,  an  entire  rcconciltalion  took  place 
between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  again  went  to  Ireland 
to  look  after  his  father’s  estates,  in  which  country  he  re* 
mninetl  tiboui  twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was 
one  of  the  first  sulToaTs  under  iL  lie  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  preaching  to  what  was  called ‘a  riotous  and 
seditious  assembly,’  which  consisted  of  the  Quakers,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  their  chajiol.  and  who  now  met  in 
Ihu  open  street,  ns  near  to  it  ns  they  could.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Hailey  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Penn’s  defence,  but  for  the  ad- 
mirable courage  and  coiHlancy  with  which  the  jury,  in 
uppobitioii  to  ilic  direction  of  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of 
its  throats,  pronounced  n verdict  of  acquittal.  The  jury 
were  fined,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  (ho  fines  were 
paid;  but  this  proceeding  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas, on  which  occasion,  chief-jusiirc  Vaughan 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
Soon  after  this  Admiral  Penn  di<sl.  perfectly  leconciled  to 
his  son,  to  whom  he  left  estates  worth  IGuof.  ayeor.  In 
b'ebruavy,  167U-1,  Penn  was  again  committed  to  Newgale 
on  a charge  of  preaching  publicly,  and  he  remained  in 
prison  six  months. 

Ill  167'J  Petm  married  Guliclma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  at  the 
siege  of  Bamhcr.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Rickmans- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire,  but  afterwards  scitled  at  Worming- 
hurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1077,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, he  made  a sort  of  religious  tour  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  wa.t  receivwl  with  miirked  dutinntion  by  tho 
prinress  Eli-tabelh  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  kmg  of 
Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  Jumen  1-  of  England.  After 
hU  return,  he  wan  heard  before  a rtmnuitteo  of  llic  House 
of  CimiHims  in  behalf  of  tho  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed 
by  Exchequer  prosecutions  under  slatutea  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Roman  Cailudics;  hewanalM)  admitted 
to  plead  before  a commiUco  of  tho  huu'C,  that  the  MJetmt 
afiinnatiuii  of  tho  Quakers  should  bo  admitted  iit  the  plane 
of  an  oath,  ami  to  this  effect  att  enactment  passed  the 
Commons  in  1678,  but  was  lost,  in  coiifccqviencc  of  a proro- 
gation, before  it  had  po<scd  tho  Lords. 

Wo  now  come  to  an  important  event  in  Penn's  hfe,  tlie 
csloblishmcnl  of  tho  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  A tract  of 
country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  on 
polilion  by  Cluides  II.  to  Penn  and  hU  heirs,  in  considera- 
tion of  a*debl  of  IG.OOt'f.  duo  from  the  crown  to  .Admiral 
Penn,  for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  tho  navy.  To 
this  tl»  duko  of  A'ork  added  by  cession  a rontiguous  jiortion 
of  territory  lower  down  on  the  Delawna*.  The  k:ng’?»  pa- 
tent WU.S  dated  Maich  4,  lC^O-1,  and  in  this  document  he 
named  tho  pro\ineo,  m lionour  of  the  foiuvlor  and  his 
fuihor.  Pennsylvania.  Penn  was  constituted  ali-oUitu  pro- 
priotor  uud  governor  of  lUo  province.  He  published  ‘S-uno 
Account  of  Pvimsylvauia,’  S:c,  and  also  ‘Certain  Condi- 
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l»on«  or  Concessions,  &c.,  m which  xie  offered  easy  terms  of 
suttlnment  to  thuhu  who  might  bo  disposed  to  emigrate. 
Thi'i^  ships  soon  set  sad  with  settlers  frum  England  and 
Wales,  chicHy  Quakers.  In  the  beginning  of  I6b2  he  pub- 
lished'The  Frame  of  the  Govcrinuenl  of  the  Province  of 
Pc*nn»ylvanisin  America,  together  with  certain  I.AW5  agreed 
upon  in  England  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen  of 
the  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained  and  con- 
firmed there  by  tho  first  Provincial  Council  that  shall  be 
held.’  Having  previously  opened  a friendly  intercourse  with 
the  native  Americans  bv  presents  and  conciliatory  letters, 
in  the  autumn  of  I6tif2  fie  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  in  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
summuned  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by 
whom  the  frame  of  government,  as  formed  in  England,  was  ac- 
cepted. He  had  sent  out  instructions,  before  he  left  England, 
to  negotiate  a treaty  of  sale  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  tra- 
dition records  that  a great  meeting  of  lliu  Indian  nations 
and  European  settlers  took  place  under  an  enormous  elm- 
tree.  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  a league  of  friendship  established,  'a  friend- 
ship,’ says  Proud,  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  ‘ which, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years  was  never  inter- 
ruptcii,  or  si>  long  as  the  Quakers  retained  power  in  the  go- 
vernment.' The  exact  date  of  this  memorable  assembly  has 
not  been  specified. 

Haring  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  [Philauelphia],  and  spent  about  two 
years  in  the  province  adjusting  its  political  constitution,  and 
bringing  tbcculuny  into  a slate  of  prosperity  and  order,  he 
rcturiiL-il  to  England  about  Midsummer,  1684.  Within  this 
short  period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  in  tho  province 
with  settlers  from  England,  Ireland,  W’ales,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

In  February,  i6So.  soon  after  Penn’s  return  to  England, 
Charles  II.  died,  and  the  favour  with  which  James  II., 
when  duko  of  York,  had  regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was 
transferred  to  his  son.  After  the  Revolution  in  1686,  bis 
intimacy  with  James  II.  exposed  him  to  suspicions,  and  he 
was  four  limes  arrested  on  accusations  of  being  a concealed 
Papist  and  a Jesuit ; but  ho  always  cleared  himself  before 
the  king  and  council,  till  one  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards 
declared  by  parliament  to  bo  an  impostor,  in  1690  accused 
him  on  oath  of  being  coiicerne<l  in  a plot  to  restore  the  late 
king.  Unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  tho  risk  of  being 
convicted  upon  the  oath  of  such  a man,  and  ibo  perjured 
cviilenco  which  he  might  get  up,  he  lived  in  great  seclusion 
in  Ixindon  till  1693,  in  wliich  year,  through  the  mediation 
of  his  friends  at  court,  he  w as  admitted  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  king  and  council,  and  was  honourably  acquitted. 
Soon  after  this  his  wife  died.  In  IC96  he  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Callow  hill,  a merchant  of  Bristol. 

In  1C99  he  again  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  with  the  iaieniion  of  making  it  the  place  of  bis 
future  residence.  He  had  been  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1692.  and  it  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  New  York;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1694  by  an  in- 
strument of  William  and  Mary.  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  to  take  possession  of  tho  proprietory  govem- 
ments  in  North  America,  and  to  convert  them  into  regal 
ones.  A bill  for  this  purpose  was  already  before  the  lords, 
when  it  was  delayed  by  jiciition  of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who 
immediately  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
Derember,  1701.  The  bill  was  dropped  after  his  return, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him 
to  favour  at  court.  In  the  meantime  Penn  had  become 
encumbered  with  debt.  He  had  niorlgage<l  Pennsylvania 
in  1706  for  6600/.  In  1712  he  agreed  to  sell  his  rights  to 
the  English  government  fur  12.UUU/.,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  transaction  by  tlinw  apoplectic  fits  which  fol- 
loweil  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  considerably  im- 
paired both  his  memory  and  understanding.  He  survived 
iiowever  in  a tranquil  slate,  though  with  his  bodily  and 
menial  vigour  gradually  decaying,  till  the  3Ulh  of  July, 
171S,  when  he  died,  at  his  scat  at  Ruscombo  in  Iktrk- 
sliire. 

I’enn  left  children  by  both  of  his  wives,  and  to  them  he 
ne(|ueaihetl  his  property  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Tile  government  and  quit-rents  of  Pennsylvania  devolved 
to  the  surviving  sons  of  the  second  family,  with  the  title  of 
Proprietaries,  and  by  them  were  sold  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  tho  American  Rovolution,  for  130.(Hiy/. 
Penn's  writings,  which  are  numerous,  were  collected,  and 


published,  with  a Life  prefixed  to  them,  in  1728,  2 vols 
folio. 

(Clarkson’s  Li/e  of  Penn  ; Sewell’s  Hisloty  of  the  Qua- 
ker-^ : Prmid's  Hislon/  r\f  Pennsyh'nniu.'i 

PENN-AIR.  [IliNDirsTAN,  vol.  xii-,  p.  208.J 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  wa*  born  of  an  aniieni  Welsh 
; family,  at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  on  tho  I4lh  of  June. 

I 1726.  He  was  educated  at  Wrexham  school  and  subse- 
quently at  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree  in  that  university, 
though  the  honorary  distinction  of  LL.D.  was  afterwards 
conferred  on  him.  W'hen  about  twelve  years  old  he  received 
a present  of  Willughbv’s  ' Ornithology,’  and  he  dated  the 
cummencement  of  that  fondness  for  natural  history  which 
distinguished  his  future  life  from  the  perusal  of  this  book. 
Immediately  after  leaving  Oxford  he  made  nn  excursion 
: into  Cornwall  fur  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mines  and 
investigating  the  objects  of  natural  liistory  which  that 
county  possesses,  liis  first  literary  production  was  an 
account  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in 
I73U,  which  was  published  in  the  ' Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.’ In  1756  a memoir  appeared  by  Pennant  in  the  same 
work,  on  certain  coralloid  bodies  found  in  Shropshire;  this 
attracted  the  attention  of  Linneeus,  upon  whoso  recommen- 
dation the  author  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Upsal,  a dUtinctioQ  of  which  Peunant  was  always 
particularly  proud. 

In  1761  ho  commenced  tho  publication  of  his  first  great 
work,  the  ' British  Zoology.’  which  was  printed  in  large 
folio,  and  when  complete  contained  132  plates.  It  after- 
wards went  tlirough  many  smaller  editions,  and  received 
numerous  additions.  Latin  and  German  tranblalious  with 
the  plates  were  published  abroad.  The  best  copies  of  this 
work  are  those  which  came  out  in  4lo.  in  1776  and  1777,  in 
4 volumes.  The  ' British  Zoology'  included  nearly  the  w hole 
of  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  (at  that  time  known) 
inhabiting  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  of  in- 
sects, which  was  entirely  omitted.  In  1765,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work.  Pennant  made  a tour  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  celebrated  foreign 
naturalists.  He  visited  BuSbn  at  Montbard,  and  he  after- 
wards maintained  a correspendence  with  this  great  man. 
From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  at  Berne 
became  acquainted  with  Baron  Haller.  He  then  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formed  an  intiiuacy 
at  the  Hague  with  Pallas.  Speaking  of  this  naturalist. 
Pennant  says,  * Our  conversation  rolled  chiefly  on  natural 
history,  and  as  we  were  both  enthusiastic  admirers  of  our 
great  Ray.  1 proposed  hU  undertaking  a history  of  quadru- 
peds on  the  system  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  a little 
reformed.  He  assented  to  my  plan,  and  wrote  me  a long 
letter  in  which  ho  sent  an  outline  of  his  design,  and  liia 
resolution  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  expedition  consistent 
with  his  other  cngaginents.’  Pallas  went  to  Russia,  and 
never  accomplished  this  project,  but  Pennant  followed  out 
the  idea  hnnself,  aud  in  1771  published  a work  with  tho 
title  of  a ' Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'  illustrated  with  about 
thirty  plates.  This  was  intenaed  as  a sort  of  index  to  the 
species  of  animals  described  by  BufTon  in  his  great  work  on 
natural  history ; ho  gradually  however  extended  its  limits, 
and  included  in  it  the  description  of  many  animals  wliidi  ho 
had  observed  in  different  collections,  or  which  had  been  dis- 
eovcrwl  by  different  travoUers.  and  were  unknown  to  BuC- 
foii.  He  followed  the  arrangement  which  hud  been  con- 
ceived by  Ray,  introducing  however  the  genent  established 
by  Linnmus.  Tlic  ‘Synopsis,’ when  enlarged, was  republished 
with  the  name  of  a ‘ History  of  Quadrui>eds.*  The  descrip- 
tions in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre,  and  the  syno- 
nymes  few  in  number  and  not  always  correct;  iievcrthc- 
le.ss  it  w'js  \cry  well  received,  fur  it  was  tho  first  detailed 
work  on  quadrupeds  in  which  they  were  methodically  ar- 
rangeti,  and  it  containeil  a number  of  new  species  and  many 
original  figures,  which  were  correctly  though  not  very  ele- 
gantly drawn.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  Kuf- 
fon  availed  himself  of  the  matter  eoiitaiiicd  in  it  for  his  sup- 
plements. Cuvier  says  of  this  work.  ‘ that  it  is  still  indis- 
pon>abIe  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  quadru- 
pt'ds.’  After  his  return  to  England,  Pennant  commenced 
a work  on  ' Indian  Zoology,'  of  which  IS  folio  plates  were 
published,  the  expense  of  which  was  partly  defrayed  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks:  it  was  soon  discontinued. 

In  ] 7CJ  ho  set  out  on  a tour  through  Scotland,  tho 
northern  part  of  which  had  at  that  time  been  little  explored 
by  tho  traveller  or  the  naturalist,  lie  kept  a journal  in 
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which  be  noted  down  all  the  objects  of  interest  that  he  met 
with,  and  publishcil  it  aHer  his  return,  with  plates  illustrat- 
ing tlte  scenery.  Site.;  this  work  went  through  many  edi- 
tions. He  made  a second  excursion  into  Scotland  in  I “72, 
of  which  lio  also  piihlislied  un  account.  He  was  uccum- 
panied  in  this  tour  bv  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  then  cullceied  a 
great  part  of  the  materials  fur  his  * Flora  Scotica.’  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Mr.  Pennant  was  of  great  assistance  to 
him. 

The  next  work  which  Pennant  commenced  was  a syste- 
matic catalogue  called  the  ‘ Genera  of  Birds;'  this  wus  in- 
tended to  be  similar  in  plan  to  the  ‘ Synopsis  of  Qumlru- 
peds,’  but  it  was  never  completed.  Ilis  last  groat  work  was 
his  ' Arctic  Zoology,’  whicli  appeared  in  three  quarto 
volumes  in  178I-85-U7,  and  contained  twenty-six  plates. 
This  (which  was  necessarily  a compilation,  as  the  author 
never  visited  the  native  haunts  of  the  animals  w hich  he  de- 
scribeil)  included  an  account  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  ami  America,  with  (heir  productions,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  dilTerent  lra\'ellen».  and  from  the  cxanii- 
uation  of  specimens  of  different  animals  sent  to  the  author 
or  preserved  in  museums.  Pennant  received  considerahle 
assistance  during  the  progress  of  this  work  from  many 
foroign  naturalists,  among  whom  Pallas,  Thunherg.  Spar- 
roan,  Miilier,  and  Fabriciusmay  bo  mentioned.  Tho  •Arctic 
Zoology’  acquired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
and  vras  valuable  from  containing  descriptions  and  figures 
of  many  nmmaU  and  birds  previously  unknown.  It  is  uni- 
versally consulted  and  referred  to  by  author*  at  the  present 
day. 

When  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  planned  an  extensive 
work  on  the  model  of  the  preceding,  which  was  to  embrace 
an  account  of  every  country  in  the  world,  wub  their  produc- 
tions; he  publisheil  two  volumes  of  this,  in  *110..  enlill«l  a 
•View  of  Hindu-tan.’  Two  more  were  brought  out  by  his 
son,  afior  his  decease,  with  the  name  of  * Outlines  of  the 
Globe,’  which  also  include  tho  description  of  India  and 
the  adjoining  countries. 

Pennant  wrote,  among  several  other  works,  a * Journey 
from  Cbcsier  to  London.’  a ‘ History  of  London,’  and  a 
‘Tour  in  Wales,’  wUicli  contain  much  interesting  matter  on 
amiquiiies  and  natural  history.  He  never  followed  any  pro- 
fu^sioll,  but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  os  a retired 
coun'ry  gentleman  at  liis  scat  of  Downing,  in  the  mid-l  of 
his  favourite  pursuits.  Ho  enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted 
health  till  within  a fow  years  of  his  death,  which  look  place 
in  1798. 

PENNATULA.  [Pbnnatulxria] 

PENNAITLA'UIA,  a family  of  SSaophyla.  Tlie  Lin- 

nroan  genus  Pcnnalula  included  several  species  of  cumpound 
Zoophyla,  having  on  internal  elongate  axis.  I-amarck 
diviik'ii  them  into  seven  genera,  and  eoustiluted  for  lliem  a 
grand  section  of  the  Polypiavia,  under  the  title  of  Po!ypi 
natantfs,  or  lloatiu^  CoraUines.  One  of  Ibe^o  genera  is 
Enci-iiiua.  which  belongs  to  a very  different  group  of  aniinaU. 
(.di'ttffinHT  f tT/i’^ircv,  tom.  ii.)  Covier,  a\oidiiig^tlns 

great  error,  employs  eight  generic  distinctions.  (Ri'gne 
Animal,  2nd  cd.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  317.) 

Blainville  l.ictinolosie,  p.  512)  place*  tho  f.irody  of  Pen- 
natularia  in  his  class  Zuophytavia.  and  employs  six  genera, 
of  which  five  were  instituted  by  Lamarck  and  one  by 
Cuvier.  , ,, 

Tho  following  aie  the  characters  of  the  group,  according 
to  Blainville: — 

AniinaU  polvpiform,  provided  with  eight  piniialeil  tenta- 
cula,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  regularly  scaliered  on  the 
surface  of  one  part  of  the  general  substance.  The  form  of 
tho  whole  is  delenmnate : the  mass  is  composed  of  a cen- 
tral soliiFaxis.  surrounded  by  a lleshy  substance  (analogou* 
to  the  bark  of  a tiec).  often  very  thick,  and  lupportcd  by 
calcareous  acicul®  more  or  less  nuroorous. 

All  or  nearly  ail  of  those  animals  are  unattached,  and 
float  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Some  writers  have  coujec-  I 
lured  that  in  their  movements  the  numerous  polypi  of  the] 
mass  obey  a couimou  will.  Phosphorescence  belongs  to 
several  in  a living  stale.  . - n I 

Whatever  be  the  general  form  of  the  species  of  Pennatu- 
laria,  one  of  the  extremities  is  always  devoid  of  polypi : in 
Pennalula  this  part  may  be  compared  to  the  tubular  part  of 
a feather,  while  the  polypifcroua  portion  rescrabl^  ex- 
panded barbs.  There  is  therefore  in  these  Polypiurin  a 
bilateral  svmmctry  which  is  not  distinctly  observed  in  other 


groups. 


P.  O.  No.  1091. 


Gkmbra. 

Umbellularia. 

Ani/naU  polvpiform,  elonyated,  siibcylindrical,  provided 
with  eight  letitavula  sivoimly  pinnated,  united  into  an 
umbel,  in  small  number,  at  ilie  mid  of  a regular  telragoniil 
cortical  mass,  which  contains  a long  internal,  tetragonal, 
calcareous  axis. 

One  species,  the  VorticcUa  encrinus  of  Ellis,  figured  in 
his  Work  on  the  Coralline*,  p.  86,  tab.  37,  was  found  m the 
Greenland  Seas:  another  (Umbellaria  stellifera,  Gmelin) 
is  mentioned  in  Miilier’*  ‘ Zoologia  Duiiica,’  p.  133,  lab.  35. 

Example,  Umbellularia  encrinu*. 


UabellulofU  cnciioos. 


Virguhiria. 

Animati  polvpiform,  with  eight  ciliated  tentaeula,  dis- 
posed in  rows,  on  one  edge  of  small  oblique  pinnules, 
which  occupy  the  pustcriorextremity  of  a common  cylindrio 
aliuuii  linear  mass,  and  are  not  spinous. 


Vitjuhrf*  miimWIi*. 

By  IhU  Uller  tharaclor,  the  amingcment  of  ile  pinnule,, 
end  the  lincetity  of  its  raehis,  Vir^laria  d.lTere  from  Pen. 
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natula.  It  is  not  ea^y  to  say  how  many  species  are  really 
known,  l^tnarrk  give»  three,  which  Blainvillo  adopts,  but 
Cuvier  reduces  them  to  two.  They  arc  from  European  and 
Indian  »eas. 

Example.  Vir^ularia  mirabiiis  (Pcnnatula  mirabilis  of 
Muller).  Blaihville,  tab.  On,  f.  f>,  lia. 

Put'onaria. 

Animalt  polypiform,  sesiiio,  not  retractile,  provided  with 
ei^l)t  pinnated  teniacula,  disposed  m quincunx  on  one  face 
of  the  retral  half  of  a free,  regular,  elongated,  quadrangular 
rachis. 

A genus  of  Cuvier,  adopted  by  Blainville.  Both  authors 
agree  in  referring  to  it  two  species  described  by  Bohadsch 
and  Pallas. 

(There  is  extreme  confusion  of  synonymy  in  the  roferenees 
(o  hgurea  of  Pennaitilaria,  and  particularly  to  Pennatula 
mirabilis.  a terra  apparently  given  to  different  objects  by 
Linnaus,  Pallos,  aiiu  Miillcr.) 

Pennatula  mirabilis  of  CinnoMis  is  referred  by  Cuvier  to 
his  genus  Scirpuaria. 

Pennafii/a. 

Animah  polypiform,  provided  with  eight  pectinated  tenta* 
cula  entirely  retractile, and  irregularly  di»pose<l  on  theretral 
edge  of  a sort  of  spears  or  lateral  pinnules ; these  pinnules 
arc  symmetrically  placed  along  the  whole  extent  of  a regu* 
lar,  symmetrical,  spicuHferous  raebis,  and  they  arc  pro- 
longed into  a bulbiform  expansion  pierced  by  four  tcrrainal 
openings. 

The  general  form  is  sufficiently  that  of  an  expanded  fea- 
ther loJuMify  the  name. 

Hluimille  admits  four  sperios,  all  but  one  from  European 
seas.  M.  Rhrenhcrg  thinks  there  are  (Ino. 

Example,  Petimiiu/a^risea,  GmeVm.  (Blainville's.^c/inn- 
logie,  tab.  b9.  figs.  1.  16.) 


Animah  pnlypifbrin.  cylindrical,  furnished  with  eight 
pinnated  tentaciiia,  and  rotraciile  into  oriflres  scaiiereif  in 
thu  sub^lun^e  of  a regular,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  unbrancliwl, 
mostly  fleshy  rachis,  which  is  prolonged  into  a bulbiform 
expansion  piercerl  with  fmr  terminal  openings.  The  inter- 
nal solid  axis  is  very  small. 

Cuvier  establi“hoil  the  genns,  and  remarks  that  in  the 
large  polypi  of  Vcrclillutn  the  prolongation  of  the  intestine 
into  the  common  stem  is  more  easily  followed  than  in  other 
compound  Zoophyla. 

Cuvier  gives  three  sj>cries;  I..nmarck  and  Blainville  two. 
VerutiUum  cynonmrium,  a fool  long  and  on  inch  in  diameter, 
occurs  in  the  Mediierranean,  and  is  rumarkablo  for  the 
vividness  of  the  light  which  it  diffuses  around. 


PeniUa. 

Animals  polypiform,  provided  with  eight  pinnated  ten* 
tacula ; rnchis  dilated  from  a cylindrical  free  pcilude  into  a 
hruad  reiiiforra  expansion,  on  one  face  of  which  the'polypi 
ore  scatturcrl. 

Palla.«»  states  that  Pcnnatula  reniforraii  (Renilla  Ameri- 
cana). the  type  of  the  genus,  has  only  six  teniscula;  but 
Srhweigger  describes  eight.  There  is  another  species  (Re- 
nilla  violacea),  noticed  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  from  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Some  of  the  singular  fossil  bodies  known  to  geologists 
since  the  days  of  Linnteus  by  the  title  of  Graptoliihus  are 
supposed  by  Ndlson,  Dr.  Beck,  and  others  to  belong  to  the 
fainilv  of  Pennatularia. 

PENNl.  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO. called II  Fatlore, 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  U88,  and  received  the  name  of 
II  bailore,  or  the  Steward,  from  his  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Raphael. 
He  however  soon  became  one  of  his  principal  assistants. 
Dr.  Waagvn  is  of  opinion  that  Penni  executed  many  parts 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  especially  those  of  the 
Death  of  Ananias,  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  and 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Of  Penni’s  own  works,  no 
frescoes  and  very  few  oil  paintings  remain.  His  vliaracleris 
lies  are  said  to  have  been  facility  of  invention,  graceful 
execution,  and  singular  felicity  in  landscape.  After  the 
death  of  Raphael,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  whore  his  works 
Would  doiibilesB  have  contributed  to  improve  the  prevailing 
stjle.  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  1528,  at  the  ago  of  4t>! 

PEN  NSYLVA'NIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
Amei  ica,  ond  one  of  the  most  important  in  magnitude,  po- 
pulation, and  Industry.  It  extends  from  3‘J®  43'  to  42"*  16' 
N.  lat.,  ami  from  74“  60'  to  80“  30'  W.  long.  It  is  separated 
on  the  east  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by  the  wind- 
ing coum©  of  the  Delaware  river,  which  constitutes  the 
boundary  for  230  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Now 
Yoi  k,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  parallel  of  42®,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  western  part,  where  Pennsylvania 
passes  north  of  that  line  and  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  lake  washes  the  boundary  for  about  39  miles. 
The  western  boundary  runs  along  the  meridian  of  80“  3li', 
which  sepnraies  it  from  Ohio  and  Virginia  for  1 55  miles. 
The  parallel  of  39“  43'  constitutes  its  southern  border  lor 
26o  miles,  dividing  it  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Penn- 
s>Ivania  is  divided  from  the  slate  of  Delaware  by  a curved 
line  al>out  24  miles  long.  Its  mean  length  from  east  to  west 
is  nearly  :t('0  miles,  and  its  mean  width  158  miles.  The 
surface  is  estimated  to  be  47,060  square  mites,  or  about 
3000  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

^nr/are  and  Soti ; C/tmafe  and  Agn'culiural  Produe^ 
/lonr.— The  Appalachian  Miiunlams  cover  more  than  one- 
half  of  llic  surface  of  this  slate.  Along  the  southern  boun- 
dary-line, between  Mercorsburg  on  the  east  and  Union  on 
the  west,  the  width  of  these  mountains  hardly  falls  short 
of  lOo  miles.  Tl>e  ridges  of  which  the  tnountain-Kystem 
consists  run  in  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  system, 
Rouih  south-west  and  norlh-norih-cast.  North  of  40“  N. 
lat.  the  eastern  ridges  turn  to  the  east-north  east,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  direction  to  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  hut 
the  Western  ranges  continue  in  a norlh-norih-easl  course  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Thus  it  happens  that 
beiwo<tn  41"  and  42®  N.  lat.  the  two  outer  ridges  of  iho 
mountains  are  20O  miles  apart.  This  mountain  region  oc- 
cupies ihc  middle  of  the  state,  add  to  the  south-east  and 
north-west  of  it  extend  two  hilly  regions  exhibiting  different 
natural  features.  The  south-eastern  region  is  estimate*!  to 
occupy  a surface  of  7869  square  miles;  whilst  the  moun- 
tain region  covers  25,189,  and  the  north-western  13,942 
square  miles. 

J.  SoHf/i-^arfirrn extendsalongthe  Delaware 
river  04  far  north  os  Williaiunburg  (near  41“  N.  lot),  and 
along  the  boundary  of  Mary  land  as  farwestaBMcrcersbiirg 
in  hrnnklin  county.  Its  north-western  border  is  formed  by 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  mountains  called  (he  North  Moun- 
tains or  Blue  Mountains.  The  surface  rises  gradually  fcoitt 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  near  (he  foot  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  between  200  and  3oo 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  level  and  flat,  but  a continual 
asri  nt  ond  descent.  About  15  miles  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  hills  form  a continuous  ri  Ige,  which  rises  to  a con- 
siderabh'  height  near  the  southern  boundary,  but  farther 
east  exhibits  fretnient  depressions  and  appears  onlv  in  broken 
ridges.  This  ridge,  which  is  called  the  South  MounUin, 
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termin«tei  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh  river.  The  eountrj^  alun^  the  Delaware  has  an 
undulating  surface,  rising  in  low  and  gentle  swells.  The 
soil  of  this  tract  is  a sandy  loam,  nut  distinguished  by  fer*  : 
tiliiy,  but  well  cultivated  uti  account  of  the  ready  market 
afTorde«l  by  tlie  navigable  river  and  the  cityof  Philadelphia. 
About  3U  or  40  milus  from  tlie  river,  the  hills  risk;  higlier 
and  their  sides  are  rather  steep,  but  the  soil  improves  cun* 
sidcrabty  in  fertility,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South 
Mountain,  which  is  perhaps  the  inoat  fertile  district  in  the 
state.  The  country  between  the  South  Mountain  and  the 
Blue  Mountains  is  very  Utile  inferior  in  fertility,  especially 
the  district  which  extends  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehunna  rivers  and  Cumberland  Valley.  Its  surface  is 
rather  hilly  than  undulating. 

The  climate  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  England,  ex- 
cept that  tho  changes  are  more  sudden  and  greater,  and  the 
tiununers  hotter  and  the  winters  colder,  than  m England. 
The  mean  annual  temperatirre  seems  to  vary  between  54° 
and  50'*  according  to  iliu  elevation  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  meteorologtcal  observations  continued  fur  nine  veara, 
tho  mean  annual  temperature  of  Gcnuantuwii,  near  i’hiia* 
dedphia,  is  52°  37^  Fahr. ; that  of  London  is  5'.  'J'ho 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  in  Gurmantown  is  34*  23', 
and  in  London  3' ; that  of  tho  spring  in  Germantown 
SU*  2',  and  in  London  54'  1'.  In  summer  it  rises  in  the 
first  place  to  71*.  and  in  London  to  61*  2';  in  autumn  it  is 
42*  2'  in  Gcrninnlown,  and  44"  in  Lmdon.  During  tho 
reatest  cold  experienced  in  this  period,  the  thermometer 
escended  in  Germantown  to  10°  Fahr.,  and  during  tho 
greatest  heat  it  rosu  to  96".  During  the  winter  tnuuilis 
iltero  is  a good  deal  of  frost  and  snow.  When  the  wind  has 
blown  fur  a timu  from  the  south -ea.vt.  and  suddcMily  turns  to 
the  north  east  and  nonb-wost,  a difference  of  toin(>eraturo 
sniouniing  to  twenty  degrees  is  not  uncommon.  Such 
changes  occur  also  in  summer,  when  a difference  of  from 
20  to  3U  deerec!>  is  frequently  ob^crvud  between  tlio  after- 
iKion  and  the  following  morning,  especially  after  storms  of 
rain  and  thunder.  The  must  a^ieeablo  months  are  April, 
May,  the  first  half  of  Juno.  September,  and  a part  of  Oc- 
tober. Weslevlvi  north-westerly,  and  souih-wcsterly  winds 
are  by  fur  the  most  frequent,  and  heavy  gales  are  far  from 
being  rare.  Ruin  is  abundant  all  the  year  round.  The 
mean  annual  fall  is  3<^  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  fulls 
in  tile  summer  months,  from  June  to  September,  both  in- 
cluded: m July  It  sometimes  amounts  to  8 or  9 inches. 

In  this  region  are  cultivated  the  grams  of  England,  with 
Indian  corn  and  much  buckwheat.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  esculent  plants  thrive  very  well.  Tlie  orrhank  cbielly 
produce  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  ; the  other  fruits  are 
less  cultivated,  lii  irome  sheltered  places  there  arc  exten- 
sive vineyards. 

II.  TAe  Mountain  /Pegion  presenfs  a different  aspect  in 
(he  southern  and  in  the  northern  districts.  South  of  41" 
N.  iat.  it  consists  of  a succes>iuii  of  steep  ridges  and  narrow 
rallcyi*,  hut  north  of  that  line  it  extends  in  an  elevated 
table-land,  tho  greater  portion  of  tlie  surface  being  occupied 
by  large  tracts  of  level  or  hilly  ground,  while  the  mountain- 
ridges  arc  far  distant  from  each  other  and  cover  a compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  surface. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  region  runs  the 
highest  and  widest  of  the  ranges  of  which  it  is  c»m{Kised. 
Tins  range  is  called  the  Alleghany  mouriiains.  a term  vvhicli 
is  often  applied  to  the  whole  mouniam-synicm  of  the  Ap- 
paiacliiuns.  In  the  southern  districts  of  Feunsylvatiia  it 
forms  the  walershe<l  between  the  rivers,  which  dc?^end 
eastward  to  the  Poloranc  and  Sus4|Uehanna.  and  westwanl 
to  the  Ohio;  but  north  of  41"  N.  Iat..  where  it  inclines  to 
(h©  north-east,  the  continuity  is  bioken  by  the  upper 
branc-hes  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  summit  of  this  range 
IS  broad  and  nearly  of  r-rjual  elevation,  l*eing  destitute  of 
peaks.  Its  elevation  atnive  the  sea,  south  of  41".  svcidk  lu 
vary  belwetm  2tt00  and  2500  or  26UU  feel,  and  it  stands  on 
a bn>c  from  8UU  to  lOOU  feet  high,  and  from  6 to  lu  miles 
wiile.  Eu4t  of  the  AUegiiany  mountiims,  there  are  five  or 
six  other  ridges  running  parallel  to  each  other:  they  attain 
a much  less  elevation,  hardly  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  sca-level.  Tlie  most  eastern  of  these  rid.;es,  the  Blue 
Mountains  or  North  ^^ou^tains,  soinns  to  be  the  higheat, 
and.  in  the  Wiiul  Gap,  near  \ViUiain<-lmrg  on  the  ixdu- 
wdie, attains  theelevaiiun  of  139U  feet.  The  valleys enclo-'cd 
bv  the-e  several  ridges  rise  in  elevation  as  they  ap{  ruach 
th}  Alleghany  inouatains,  the  most  easterly  being  hardly 


more  than  300  feel  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  lho»c  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  muuiitama 
are  8u0  feet.  Both  the  ridges  and  the  valleys  are  compara- 
tively narrow,  occupying  on  an  average  only  three  miles  in 
width.  Tho  declivities  of  the  ndges  are  steep'  and  the  valleys 
much  depiesMcd  and  deep.  The  mountain  region  woMt  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  south  of  41"  N.  Iat.,  consists  of 
two  broad  valleys  and  two  mountam-ranges,  the  Laurel 
Hitts  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  Thu  vallcvs  are  about  lutM> 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  ranges  attain  nearly  tho 
eluvatimi  of  the  .-Mleghany  mountains,  probably  2U0U  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  of  ibis  region  is  m general 
poor  and  stony,  though  the  valleys  conium  some  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility,  but  of  iucunviderable  extent. 

No  meioorulogical  observations  have  been  made  in  this 
region.  The  wimers  are  very  cold  and  of  long  duration ; 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  months ; the  springs 
are  wet,  and  the  summers,  though  hot,  of  cumpaiativeTy 
short  duration.  Indian  corn  does  not  ri|>en  in  most  parts, 
and  is  only  planted  to  be  consumed  before  it  gets  rJi>u; 
wheat  is  only  cultivattMl  m sheltered  places.  The  must 
common  grains  aru  rye  and  oats.  Oichards  are  not  uuuiu- 
rolls,  but  apples  thrive  very  well.  The  vegetables  generally 
raised  are  peas,  parsnips  carrots,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  uncultivated  portion  of 
this  region,  winch  comprehends  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  is  chielly  covered  with  forests.  On  the  higher  parts 
of  the  ridges  the  mouiiiaiiis  are  covered  with  conifers,  as 
pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines  and  cellars,  lu  many  parts 
they  attain  the  height  of  full-grown  timber-trees,  but  in 
others,  where  the  sides  of  the  hills  have  been  washed  by 
heavy  rains  and  the  soil  is  stony  and  poor,  they  are  only  of 
scrubby  growth.  The  most  common  trees  in  the  valleys  are 
oak  and  chestnut,  and,  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tion.  sycamores.  West  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  the  furests  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  broarl-leaved  laurel,  rhododendron, 
and  magnolia  acuminata,  un.xud  with  chestnut-trees  and 
some  oaks. 

Tho  table-land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  mountain  region 
north  of  4t^  N.  Iat.,  cunsists,  as  already  observed,  of 
, largo  plains  and  some  ridges.  The  plains  have  usually  a 
broken  and  sometimes  a iuUy  surfuc.e,  and  are  partly  co- 
vered with  trees.  Some  level  plains  are  large  swamps. 
The  highest  part  of  the  table-land  is  contiguous  to  the 
boundary-hne  of  New  York,  and  ri>es  to  an  elevation  of 
between  12U0  and  i300  feet.  The  few  ridges  with  which 
it  is  over*lopi>ed  are  a few  hundred  feet  liighur.  Along  (bo 
watercourses  the  table-land  is  depressed,  someliroos  above  a 
; hundred  feel,  and  in  these  districts  alone,  rye.  oats,  and 
I some  vegetables  are  cultivated.  There  are  however  exieu- 
■tve  pastures  on  the  higher  parts.  The  climate  is  still  mure 
severe  tlian  it  m between  tho  ridges  farther  south,  as  I lio 
low  ridges  cannot  slietier  the  plains  against  the  prevailing 
north-west  winds.  The  forests  of  the  higher  land  are  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  conifens,  but  iliey  do  not  con- 
tain many  umber-trees,  the  stony  soil  being  loo  |><ior  for 
their  growth.  In  the  depressions  and  along  the  rivers  aie 
■ugar-niaplo,  black  walnut,  elm.  and  beech. 

III.  Tne  Norlh-lFetlem  Jteffion  is  divided  from  the 
mountaiiiregion  by  Cbesinul  Ridge,  whose  northern  pro- 
longation divides  the  waters  which  run  east  to  the  Bu>(|uo- 
hamia  and  west  to  tho  Alleghany  river.  It  constitutes  tho 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  inclined  plain  which  extends 
from  the  ba,-*©  of  the  Appalachian  moiyitains  westward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  foot  of  llio  moun- 
tain it  IS  from  909  to  lOOU  feet  almve  the  sea,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  boundary-line  uf  Ohio  it  is  still  nearly  7UU 
fuel  above  it,  in  the  valley  uf  the  Ohio,  but  much  higher 
farther  northward,  where  it  preserves  the  elevation  of 
from  900  to  1000  feet  to  the  very  boundary-line.  The  sur- 
face uf  this  region  is  undulating,  the  ascMts  being  gentle 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  eminences  broad,  with  a rounded 
outline,  except  along  the  natercutir8e.s  of  the  larger  ri^c^s, 
where  the  accent  is  raihcr  steep.  The  soil  vanes  very 
much.  In  many  places  there  arc  large  tracts  wnh  a }x>or 
and  stony  soil ; in  others,  cspccmlly  along  the  rivers,  there 
are  ferule  tracts.  Thu  vUmato  dues  not  maleriaily  differ 
from  that  of  the  south-eastern  region,  except  that  the 
winters  are  colder,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  greater 
elevaiion  of  the  country,  aii'l  its  exposure  to  the  nurilu  rn 
and  north-western  winds:  the  quamity  of  ram  which  tails 
is  not  (luile  to  gieat.  In  the  southern  duiricls  {south  of 
41"  N.  Iat.)  cultivauon  has  made  considerable  progress,  and 
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the  country  presents  a pleasing  variety  of  fields  and  forests,  i 
All  the  grains  of  ihu  Srouih-east  region  are  raised  in  abumU  ] 
ance,  and  tho  orchards  prwluce great  quantities  of  fruit,  e*-  i 
peoally  op(>Iea  and  cherries.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  i 
oak  ami  sugar-maple.  Tho  northern  districts  are  almost  i 
entirely  coxereii  with  forests,  consisting  of  hemlock,  spruce,  i 
and  Weymouth  pine,  intermixed  with  beech,  hu'ch,  and  i 
sugar-maple.  Thu  Weymouth  pine  attains  a great  size  in  : 
these  districts. 

/.Vrers. — The  most  important  river  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  for  river  boats  to  a dis- 
lance  of  'iOU  mile*  from  its  month.  [Delaware.]  The 
Susquehanna  rises  in  two  branches  on  the  table-lands  of 
Pemisylvauia  and  New  Yoik,  of  which  the  eastern  branch 
originates  near  74"  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  near  7»" 
40  , and  consequently  more  than  200  miles  from  each  other. 
The  eastern  branch,  which  is  considered  the  principal,  has 
it*  source  in  Lake  Otsego,  near  tho  western  declivity  of  the 
Tutcarora  mountains  in  Now  York.  [New  York,]  It 
traverses  the  tableland  of  New  York  in  a south-western 
and  western  direction,  and  afier  a course  of  about  140  miles 
it  enters  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined  by 
the  Tioga  rixur,  winch  collects  its  waters  on  the  table-land 
farther  west,  and  flows  about  30  miles.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Tioga  it  flows  about  50  miles  south-east  and  after- 
wards about  70  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
western  branch.  Thus  it  runs  about  260  miles  above  this 
confluence,  which  take*  place  a fexv  miles  north  of  Sunbury. 
The  great  western  branch  of  the  Sll^qllehanna  is  in  all  its 
extent,  exclusively  a river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  originates  in  a 
muimtainous  tract  in  which  the  I..uiircl  Hill*  are  connectcrl 
with  tho  Chestnut  Range,  south  of  41°  N.  lat.  Issuing 
from  this  tract  by  a northern  and  north-castorn  course  of 
about  50  miles,  it  flows  over  the  table-land,  with  great  bends 
mostly  in  an  eastern  direction,  about  80  mil^;  it  then 
turns  southward  and  joins  the  eastern  branch  above  Sun- 
bury,  after  having  run  about  25  miles  in  that  direction. 
Tins  river  runs  155  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  east- 
ern branch.  Afler  the  union  of  both  branches,  the  Sus- 
quehanna runs  southward  fur  about  50  miles,  traversing 
by  narrow  valleys  five  or  six  of  the  ridges,  which  hero  ho 
between  the  table  land  and  the  south-e  istern  region.  Be- 
fore it  reaches  the  lower  country  it  i*  joined  bv  the  largest 
of  its  aUluents,  the  Juniata,  from  the  west.  ’Tlie  Juniata 
rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  run*  first  southward  fur  about  20  miles;  it  then  turns 
eastward,  and  after  flowing  in  that  direction  about  10  j 
miles  more,  it  runs  northward  about  40  miles.  By  this 
circuitous  course  tt  oollecis  by  fur  the  greatest  part  of  the 
waters  oast  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  the  mountain- 
region  south  uf  41"  N.  lal.  It  aficrwanls  runs  eastwards 
wall  many  large  bend*  until  it  joins  the  Susr|uchanna 
almut  35  miles  below  Simbury,  after  an  entire  cour»c  of 
mme  than  I5u  miles.  After  having  left  the  mountain 
region  above  Harri*burg.  the  8ii«-qiiehHnna  still  Itoxvs 
through  a narrow  valley  formed  by  the  South  Mountain.  8 
miles  below  Harrisburg,  and  before  it  enters  this  valley  it 
is  joined  from  the  north-east  by  the  Swatara  creek,  whose 
course  hardly  exceeds  50  mile*.  The  course  of  tho  Sus- 
quehanna through  the  south-eastern  region  may  be  about 
150  miles;  so  that  the  river  flow*  200  miles  after  the  Junc- 
tion of  its  branches  near  Sunburr.  The  Susquehanna  is 
not  navigable,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current  and  the 
numerous  locky  ledges  which  foirn  numerous  rapids.  The 
last  of  these  ledges  occurs  about  20  mdcs  from  its  mouth  in 
Chesnpeake  Bay,  and  so  far  small  vessel#  may  ascend  the 
liver.  1*he  uetor  uf  this  river  however  lia#  lately  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  Some  uf  the  oflluonU  of  the 
Susrjuirhanna,  as  tho  Tioga,  Juniaia.  and  Swatara,  are  navi- 
gable for  small  bcMis,  at  lea.st  a considerable  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  river#  are  full 

The  western  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal hi-anche#  of  the  Ohio,  tho  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
lieiu  river*.  The  Alleghany  rise*  within  ibis  stale  on  the 
table-land  near  7b*  W.  long,  and  41*  5u'  N.  lat. : and  after 
a circuitous  course  of  about  30  miles  it  enters  New  York, 
wliere  it  Incomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at  the  town  of 
Olcan.  About  20  miles  lower  down  it  re-enters  Ponnsyl- 
A-ania,  and  runs  about  150  miles  more,  principally  by  a 
southern  rouiscand  with  numeunis  windings  Heiwecn  high 
hiiU,  tu  its  junction  with  the  Munongahcla  at  Pittsbui^ 
Though  rather  a rapid  river,  running  at  the  rate  ufabiiut 
two  miles  an  hour,  it  is  navigablo  for  bouts  during  several 


months  of  the  year.  Tlie'  other  branch  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Munongahela,  rises  in  Virginia,  near  3S*  30',  alxjut  250 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Alleghany.  Its  upper  course 
is  botwi.*en  the  ridge*  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
iinjiedefl  by  rapid.#.  The  lust  of  these  occurs  some  miles 
south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  uhere  the 
river  breaks  tlmnigli  the  Chealnul  Ridge.  From  this  place 
it  is  navigable  for  lioats  tu  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany 
at  Pittsburg.  Its  course  is  in  general  nearly  north,  and  it 
runs  jicrhajis  not  less  than  200  miles.  The  Ohio,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two  branches,  runs  west- 
ward about  40  mdes  through  Pennsylvania,  and  is  joined 
from  tho  north  by  the  Big  Beaver  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  boats  as  far  as  the  l>i>uudary-line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  As  to  tho  Ohio,  tee  Missis.sippt,  vol.  xv., 
p.  284. 

/VoJuc/»owf.— The  principal  agriculliiral  products  and 
forcsl-trces  have  been  already  noticed.  The  waggon  horses 
of  Penn^ylvania  are  of  extraordinar)-  size  and  strength. 
Tlicir  average  height  is  about  5 feet  4 inches,  but  the  larger 
sometimes  attain  a greater  height.  Cattle  are  numerous, 
esi'ccially  in  tho  norlli-wcst  region,  and  generally  of  a 
good  breed.  Sheep  are  kept  in  most  parts,  but  the  wool  is 
not  fine.  The  wiiu  animal#  have  much  diminisheri.  The 
elk  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  deer  begins  to  be 
scarce.  In  the  northern  and  loss  cultivated  districts  are 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  cot,  fox,  racoon, 
and  opossum;  also  squirrel*,  rabbits,  hare*,  and  minxes. 
Among  the  birds,  the  wild  turkey  is  tho  largest.  Sexeral 
kinds  of  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  ^ salmon,  trout, 
carp,  shad,  &c. 

Pennsvlvania  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  moat  im^rtont 
is  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  antnracite 
coal  is  found  near  the  casiern  extremity  of  the  ridges  of 
tho  Appalachian  mountain*,  from  50  to  KO  miles  from  the 
bank*  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  it  exists  in  three  large 
fields  or  deposits.  The  most  southern  he*  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where,  according  to  a rough 
estimate,  it  occupies  on  extent  of  country  63  miles  in  length 
and  5 miles  wide,  or  an  area  of  325  .square  miles.  It  is 
worked  in  several  place*,  near  Port  Carbon  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  near  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Leliigb.  Tlie  quantity 
of  coal  extiacicd  from  this  field  in  1833  amounted  to  429.933 
ton*.  The  second  field  lies  farther  north  on  buth  side*  of 
the  Lackawonnock,  a branch  of  the  eastern  Susquehanna, 
and  is  said  to  occupy  a similar  extent  of  country.  It  is 
worked  at  some  places,  and  in  1833  not  le«*  than  161,777 
ton*  of  coal  wore  taken  from  it.  Tho  third  coal-field  lies 
further  inland  on  both  sides  of  tho  Susquehanna,  abovu  its 
confluence  with  the  Juniata.  It  is  not  yet  worked.  It  is 
suppiised  that  these  three  coal-fields  occupy  an  area  of  975 
square  miles.  The  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
he  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
where  the  coal  is  found  in  beds  varying  in  thickness  from 
an  inch  to  six  feet  and  upwards.  These  beds  extend  over 
an  immense  tract  southward  into  Maryland  and  Virmnia, 
but  it  is  not  known  if  they  pass  the  boundary  of  New 
York.  It  is  stated  that  they  occupy  an  area  of  2>»,UOO 
square  miles,  which  is  proliably  an  exaggeration.  I'his 
abundance  of  coal  give.*  to  Penn^^ylvania  a great  advantage 
OM  a manufacturing  country.  The  western  coal-fields  are 
little  wcrkcil.  as  the  surrounding  country  abounds  in  forests ; 
but  in  tho  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  those  of  salt, 
about  250,060  tons  arc  annually  consumed. 

Salt-springs  arc  common  all  over  tlie  region  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal.  "Wherever  the  earth  in  this  region  has  been 
penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  salt  water  has  been 
found,  and  salt-works  on  a Inrge  scale  exist  on  the  Cone- 
roaugh,  an  atiluent  of  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at  several 
other  places.  The  quanlily  of  salt  obtained  in  them  w as,  in 
1834,  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushels.  Iron-orc  is 
abundant  all  over  the  state,  ex<*ept  the  wmlh-eastern  region, 
and  is  worked  in  severni  places,  but  not  to  a great  extent. 
Copper  and  lead  oc-cur  in  some  place*.  Marble  of  Inrautiful 
variety  and  excellent  tc.xture  i*  found  in  the  hills  of  the 
Bouih-caslorn  region,  and  is  much  uscxl  in  building.  8late 
and  limestone  alwnnd  in  some  places. 

Canahtand  Railroads.-— -The  first  canals  were  made  for 
I the  purpose  of  bringing  the  produce  of  the  coal-mines  to 
1 the  market.  The  oldest  is  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  which  wa* 
commcncod  in  1816.  It  begins  at  the  Fair  Mount  water- 
i works,  near  Philadelphia,  ana  extends  along  (he  Schuylkill 
i river  to  Reading,  and  thenco  to  Mount  Carbon,  where  tho 
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mines  are  worker],  lu  length  is  I OS  miles,  of  which  4o  lie  | rated  companies  of  private  persons,  and  have  cost  more  than 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  rust  in  canals.  In  not  six  millions  of  dolLvrs. 

lc«3  than  ,101,054  Ion#  of  goods  descended  this  canal,  of  hthahilnnts. — According  to  the  census  of  1820,  iho  popu- 

which  252,971  were  coal,  and  53,219  lime  and  limestone,  lation  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  1,049,458  individuals. 
In  the  same  year  84,795  Ions  of  jroods  ascended  it.  The  which,  in  IblO,  had  increased  to  1,348.233,  which  was  an 
I,«hi}(h  Canal,  which  was  only  finished  in  1830,  extends  inciease  of  mure  than  28  per  cent.  In  the  last-mentioned 
fruin  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  up  the  I^high  river,  year  ihcro  were  nearly  30  persons  to  a sc^uaro  mile.  There 
to  the  coal-mines  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a dUtatico  of  46  were  then  40,315  persons  of  colour  among  the  inhahiiants. 
miles.  It  is  of  larger  dimensionH  than  the  other  canals,  The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  south- 
admitting  boats  of  150  tons.  In  1833,  123,000  tons  of  t-oals  | eastern  region,  though  it  forms  less  than  one-sixth  of  tha 
were  brought  ilown,  but  at  pre-^ent  probably  mare  than  ' area,  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the 
twice  that  quantity.  The  Diekawaxon  Canal  begins  at  the  north-western  region,  which  U little  more  than  half  a.s  large 
cuiilluence  of  that  river  with  the  Delaware,  and  extends  to  as  the  mountain  region,  equals  the  latter  in  ]H>pulation.  In 
Ilonesdalo  26  miles  ; from  Honesdaie  a railroad  runs  to  the  mountain  region  the  population  to  a square  mile  hardly 
Carbomlalo.  a distance  of  16  miles,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  exceeds  12  individuals,  while  there  arc  nearly  a hundred  to 
county  of  Lucerne.  More  than  156.000  tons  of  coul  were  a S4)uare  mile  of  the  south-caslern  region, 
hrmigbt  down  this  canal  in  1833.  In  nu  part  of  the  United  Slates  is  the  number  of  German 

The  canals,  designed  in  general  for  tho  transport  of  settlers  and  their  descendants  so  large  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
goods  began  lobe  made  only  ab>iut  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Tliere  are  districts  in  which  the  German  is  tho  prevailing 
chief  iH  the  Delaware  and  Eric  Canal,  which  connects  the  language.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Germans  form  one-fuurtii 
Delaware  river  witli  Lake  Erie.  This  great  lino  of  com-  of  tire  population.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  insti- 
munication  begins  at  Philadelphia  with  a railroad,  which  tulions  of  education,  in  which  the  instruction  U given  in  the 
traverses  the  »outh-ca.stern  region,  and  terminates  at  Co-  German  language.  A great  number  of  German  newspaners 
luinbia  on  the  Susr|uehanna.  At  this  place  a canal  begins,  are  prinleti.  Tho  Germans  are  cither  Calvinists  or  Luilicr- 
whieh  extends  along  the  river  upwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  ans.  The  native  tribes,  which,  in  the  middle  of  tho  last 
Juniata.  It  thcncefollows  tho  courseofthelast-mentioned  century  wero  still  in  the  undi»turbcd  possc&sion  of  the 
river  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  leaves  tho  main  body  of  tho  raonntnin  and  north-western  regions,  have  entirely  disap- 
Juniata,  and  runs  along  one  of  iU  atllucnts,  called  the  peared. 

northern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alio-  J/ann/ac/unrx.— Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  manu- 
gbany  mountains,  where  it  terminates  at  Ilollidaysburg.  facturing  of  the  United  Stales.  Tlmugh  the  manufactures 
The  Alleghany  mountains,  which  rise  mure  than  I5UU  feet  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stufis  are  less  extensive  than 
above  their  biue  at  Ilollidaysburg,  are  traversed  by  a rad-  those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  those  of  iron,  paper, 
road  36  miles  lung,  which  terminates  on  their  we-^iern  side  and  gloss  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  The  iron 
nl  Johnstown.  Here  the  second  line  of  canals  begins,  which  manufactures  occupy  the  first  place.  They  aro  ehietly  in 
first  runs  along  the  banks  of  ilio  river  Concmaugh  to  its  tho  north-west  region,  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville  on  the  Mo- 
coiiHiiencc  with  tho  Alleghany,  and  then  along  the  last  nnngahwln,  and  some  other  places.  Ono  of  tho  principal 
mentioned  river  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  ends : the  Ohio,  be-  objects  is  the  manufacture  of  steam-enginos  fur  the  naviga- 
twoen  Pittsburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  river,  a tiun  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  lor  tho  railways,  in 
di-Ntance  of  28  miles,  cimsiituling  the  link  which  connects  J830  not  le»s  than  one  hundred  steam-engines  wore  made 
the  second  line  of  oanal-navigatioti  with  tho  third  line.  Tho  at  Pittsburg.  Next  to  this  are  sugar-mills  and  machinery 
Big  Heaver  alfurds  an  easy  navigation  for  canal-bnats  as  far  f^r  a great  variety  of  purposes ; and  then  fuHows  a long  list 
up  as  Newcastle,  24  miles,  whore  the  third  lino  begins.  This  of  utensils,  as  stoves,  chain-cables,  mtU  and  cross-cut  saws, 
line  runs  along  the  Big  Beaver  to  its  very  source,  traverses  the  spades  and  shovels,  wood-screws,  sickles,  hammers,  gimlets, 
high  country  dividing  that  river  from  tho  Cuyahoga  river  braziers*  rods,  door-locks,  latches,  knives,  razors, and  vanous 
near  Ravenna,  and  joins  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal  near  kinds  of  carpenters*  tools.  The  finer  kinds  of  edge-hmls,  as 
Akron.  Thu  Inst-mentioncd  canal  terminates  at  Cleavelaml  well  as  rifles  and  muskets,  are  not  made  to  so  great  an 
in  Lake  Erie.  [Onto.]  The  w hole  distance  from  Phila-  extent,  though  of  late  there  has  also  been  an  iiicreaMj  in  this 
dtdphia  to  Clcaveland  by  tltis  route  is  alrout  53U  miles,  of  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Glass  apjiears  to  bo  the 
which  1 18  are  by  railroads,  52  miles  by  the  Ohio  and  Big  ' second  manufacture  as  to  amount.  There  are  gla->s-huiise.s 
Beaver  rivers,  and  the  remainder  by  canals.  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  and  near  Philadelphia,  and  great 

Several  lateral  lines  aic  connected  with  this  great  line  of  quantities  of  flint  gloss,  domestic  glass,  window-glass,  and 
internal  communication.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  Attics  are  made  and  sent  to  otherslates.  The  manufactures 
river  a canal  runs  up  tho  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland,  of  paper  are  perhaps  almost  equal  in  valuo  to  tliosc  of 
where  the  two  great  branches  of  that  river  unite.  At  this  glaiis.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
plure  another  canal  begins,  running  up  the  eastern  Sus-  paper-mills,  and  the  number  has  now  greatly  increased, 
qutihanna  to  a point  two  miles  below  Wilksharre.  These  two  They  are  dispersed  over  the  more  inhabited  districts, 
ratials  taken  together  are  96  miles  long.  From  Northum-  Leather-making  is  also  a considerable  branch  of  industry, 
berland  another  canal  proceeds  along  tho  we.stcrn  Susque-  The  largest  tan-yards  are  at  Pittsburg,  but  they  are  nu- 
hanna  to  the  centre  of  Lycoming  county;  it  is  26  miles  rocrous  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  north-west  region.  In 
lotiK.  A canal  has  been  made  to  connect  the  Schuylkill  several  places  hats  aro  made,  as  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
c.anal  with  the  great  line,  which  is  called  the  Union  Canal,  and  at  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  ut  Bedford  on  the 
It  begins  near  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  runs  alotig  Juniata.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  Bail-eloih,  ropes, 
the  bed  of  two  small  nrers,  the  Tulpehoken,  am  afflu-  stockings,  potash,  tobacco,  earthenware,  china,  cundlos, 
ent  of  tho  Schuylkill,  and  tho  .Swclaro,  a tributary  of  tho  coaches,  &c. 

Susquehanna,  terminating  on  the  last-mentioned  river  at  Commerce,— produce  of  the  agriculture  and  raanu- 
Middlctuwn  : it  is  82  miles  long.  facturing  industry  oi  Pennsylvania  is  curried  to  the  other 

As  the  Delaware  river  above  Trenton  presents  obstruc-  states  of  the  Union  or  to  foreign  countries  by  three  different 
tions  to  navigation  fur  several  months  of  the  year,  a canal  routes.  The  south-eastern  region  sends  its  products  by  the 
has  been  made  along  its  course.  It  begins  at  )lrist«l  on  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  tho  only  seaport  in  the  stale. 
Delaware,  and  terminates  at  tho  mouth  of  the  I..eliigh.  This  [PHiLiU>BLPHi.vJ  Though  at  present  a i-ompleto  line  of 
c.inal  is  60  miles  long.  One  of  thu  upper  branches  uf  the  curacnunication  by  meant  of  canals  and  railroads  exists  be- 
Allogbany  river,  called  the  Fi’ench  Creek,  lias  much  water,  tween  the  south-east  and  north-west  regions,  tho  greater 
but  is  not  navigabio  for  boats,  on  account  of  several  rapids,  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  last-mentioned  country  is  too 
A canal  has  accordingly  been  made  along  its  course,  which  Iteavy  to  be  transported  about  51)0  miles  in  such  a manner, 
extends  from  its  conlluenco  with  the  Alleghany  to  Franklin,  It  was  accordingly  formerly  sent  to  the  western  states  by 
a distance  of  about  22  miles.  boats  and  smaller  vessels  which  navigated  the  Ohio  ami 

AU  the  canals  of  this  state  arc  near  900  miles  in  length,  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  fimn 
of  which  about  600  miles  are  at  the  expense  of  tho  state;  which  places  it  reached  the  place  of  consumption.  But 
an'l  the  railroads  which  are  connected  with  them  are  118  since  tlie  canal  uniting  Pittsburg  and  Cleavelniid  (the  port 
miles.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  the  construe-  of  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie)  has  been  fini>he«l,  a considerable 
tion  uf  canals  exceerl  considerably  the  sum  of  22  millions  portion  of  the  goods  produced  and  made  in  the  nurth- 
of  dollars.  The  canals  loading  to  the  coal-mines  and  the  wcste.'ti  region  finds  its  way  into  the  slatcof  New  York,  and 
Union  Canal,  have  been  made  at  the  expense  incorpo-  those  of  New  England  through  Clcaveland  and  the  Erie 
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Canal.  Tint  new  route  rannot  fail  to  increase  in  ^ very 
conns'U'rable  dej^ree  the  manufacturing  industry  of  that  part 
of  Peimsyivaniu. 

Pitlitteai  Divisiont  and  Towns. — Pennsylvania  is  divided 
into  fifty-one  counties.  Thu  seat  of  government  is  at  llar- 
n>hurg,  oil  the  Susquehanna,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  river  issues  ftom  the  mountains.  It  is  well  laid  out. 
In  Is3ti  it  conuaned  4307  inbabiiants,  but  it  can  only  rise  to 
iiupurtancc  when  the  northern  district  is  well  inhabited  and 
ciiliivutciL  The  largest  losvn  of  the  state  is  Piiiladelphsa. 
ri*>m.AUEi.PHiA.]  South-west  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
l>«iaware,  is  Chester,  with  1600  inhabitants,  ami  a good  an- 
chorage. Kaston.  iikewi>e  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh  river  and  the  coioinenccmcnt  of  ihu  I.ehigh 
canal,  is  a thriving  place,  with  more  than  JtiOO  inhabitants. 
Kcaihitg,  on  the  bunks  of  tho  Schuylkill,  near  the  place 
where  the  Union  canal  juius  the  Schuylkill  canal,  is  a very 
thriving  place,  which  in  1830  bad  £S3i  inhabitants,  and 
bat  inanut'actufcs.  Lebanon,  on  the  Union  canal,  has  above 
:2000  iiihabilaiits.  Lancasler.tbe  largest  place  in  tbu  south- 
east region  next  to  IMiiladelphia,  had.  in  1830, 76M  inbabit- 
aitUi»  mostly  employed  in  the  manuractiu-es  of  cotton  and 
Wool,  iron,  leather,  bats,  ropes,  and  tobacco.  North  of  it  is 
Kpluata,  or  Dunkurtown,  the  piincipal  settlement  of  the 
Guniian  Anubaptials,  who  have  established  several  mnnu- 
fucturcs  of  linen,  wool.  }>:iper,  parclmient,  and  leather. 
Carlisle,  Hot  far  from  the  foot  oi  tlie  Blue  Mountains,  in 
tJic  fertile  valley  of  Cumberland,  has  3ilUU  inhabitautis  and 
a college  called  Dickinson  College.  York  has  3i)00  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  manufuetures  on  a small  scale,  with  an 
academy  for  Germans.  Gettysburg,  a biimll  place,  ha.s  a 
college  for  Lutheran  clergymen:  in  its  vicinity  some  silver- 
ore  was  found  in  I8;26. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  region  have  risen  into 
importance.  Siinbury  and  Nurlhumberland,  as  well  as 
'Wtlkblurre,  are  advantageously  situated  on  the  Susque- 
hanna canal ; and  Lewisiown  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Erie  caual.  Bedford,  on  the  Juniata,  which  begins 
to  be  navigable  at  this  place,  has  some  commerce,  and  manu- 
fai-iures  huts. 

The  most  imporlant  place  in  tho  north-west  region  is 
Pittsburg,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  furroerl  by  the 
couHuenceof  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaheia  rivers,  wliere 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  in  larger  boats  begins,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  old  French  poiKt  Fort  Duquesiie.  It  is  the 
principal  puipt  through  which  the  tralHc  between  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  those  along  the 
Atlantic  is  carricil  on  by  laud.  Besides  the  lino  of  cum- 
iiiuuicaliuo  established  by  eunaU  ami  railroads,  an  oxccUcnt 
turnnike-ruad  leads  through  Maryland  to  Buliimurc  and 
Washington.  The  uavigalioii  on  the  Ohio,  Big  Beaver 
river,  and  the  conaUlo  Clcuvelnnd  in  Ohio,  increases  the 
great  advantages  possessed  hy  this  place,  among  which  the 
most  imporlant  are  the  immense  beds  of  oj&l  which  sur- 
round tho  town.  The  population  has  rapidly  iucrcasiid. 
In  1830  it  was  7248  ; m 18.30,  12,668.  exclusive  of  the 
sulmrb.s,  and  wilb  them,  22,4.13;  and  probably  it  is  at 
present  nearly  60,(M>0.  In  the  beginning  of  1H36  there  were 
sixteen  fpimdrivs  and  eugiuc-faclorics  on  a largo  scale,  be-  | 
sides  some  of  Icss  magnitude;  nine  rolUn;;;-miUs,  cutting 
tvv;o  tons  of  nails  and  rolling  eight  tuns  of  iron  per  day;  tux 
cotton  fuclones,  having  20.000  spindles  and  116  power-louins; 
si.\  extensive  white-lead  fictonus;  six  steam  saw-mitls ; four 
steam  grist-mdU;  five  large  breweries : ten  extensive  glass- 
vvurks;  and  upwards  of  lUOstcnm-eugines  in  fuUopcrahun; 
besides  numerous  other  manufactures  in  iron,  wood,  and 
leaihur,  ona  small  scale.  Brownsville,  on  the  Monunga- 
hela.  which  becomes  navigable  suuie  miles  higher  up,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  place,  with  sume  iron-inanufucture*. 
Eric,  a Rmall  place  with  1600  inhuhitants,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  a port  of  entry,  but  has  little  commerce,  tho 
surrounding  country  being  very  thinly  iiihabiicil. 

EJncalion  and  Religion. — The  state  has  nine  colleges,  five 
of  which  are  in  the  ciLsiern  part  of  the  slate,  ami  four  in  the 
western.  The  Uuivcrsiiyof  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia, 
has  an  aciuUiuic  faculty  of  five  professors,  and  a mcrtical 
fuculiy  of  nine  professors;  it  isthe  largest  and  best  medical 
school  in  America.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  has  four 
instructors,  and  a library  of  7noO  volumes.  La  Fayette 
College,  at  Easton,  has  a president  and  three  prufc»sors. 
Pennsylvania  College,  at  Getty.sburg,  has  n president  and 
four  piufessors.  Hnslul  College  has  a president  and  five  in- 
slruciors.  The  Weau-rn  Umveraity,  in  the  norihuru  suburbs  i 


of  Pittsburg,  has  four  instructors.  Jofi'erson  College,  at 
Cunonaburg,  has  a president  and  six  professors  with  a 
library  of  3600  volumes.  The  Jefierson  Meilical  School, 
which  is  ill  Philadelphta,  is  a branch  ot  this  instiiuiion,  and 
has  six  professors.  Washington  College,  at  Washingluii, 
Ims  seven  itistrurtors.  and  a library  of  16tM)  volumes.  Alleg- 
hany College,  at  Meadville,  has  four  instructors,  and  a library 
of  800U  volumes.  None  of  these  institutions,  the  meilical 
departments  excepted,  have  ailuined  a high  reputaiiuu; 
and  indeed  educuiiuii  ccnerally  is  far  less  an  object  of  po- 
ular  favi;ur  in  Pennsyrvania  than  in  the  Stales  north  of  it. 
n 1831  however  provision  was  made  by  the  Wgi’>ialure  for 
a 'common  school  fund,'  which  wus  to  urcumiilaie  until  it 
amounlcil  to  100, bOU  dollars  a year.  Belhlehetn,  a Mora- 
vian settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  U the  seat  of  a very  success- 
ful seminary  fur  females.  As  to  the  muiiificeni  donation  of 
Stephen  Gtraril  to  the  city  of  Phtladelpliia.  see  that  article. 

The  principal  sects  in  the  stale  are  Pieabylenans,  Metho- 
dists, Dupiists,  German  Rcfoimed,  and  Episcopalians.  I'he 
Quakers  are  also  numerous  in  the  eastern  pat  l of  the  stale, 
and  tho  Roman  Catholics  iu  every  fart.  A large  part  of 
tho  population  of  Pennsylvania.  esjK'cially  iu  the  iniddle  and 
western  districts,  are  Gertiians;  they  retain  tho  use  of  their 
language,  and  a considerable  number  of  newspapers  in 
German  arc  printed  and  circulated  in  the  slate. 

[Jistory  and  Conx/i/M/jurj.— The  lirsl  setileiuetiU  on  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  m.vde  by  the  Snedes  in  1627. 
Tboiigh  engaged  in  . a long  war. with  the  Poles.  Gu-sfavus 
Adolphus  sent  a small  colony  to  this  ]iurt  of  America,  ulncU 
settled  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  his  attt-niiun  was  soon 
diverted  from  it  by  the  wars  in  Germanv.  When  CliarlesX. 
was  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  the  Dutch  had  declared 
against  him,  they  took  possession  of  the  Swedish  colony 
in  1668,  and  kept  it,  but  were  obhgetl  to  cede  it  Iu  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664.  Several  dispersed  settleincnia  had  been 
formed  along  both  sidei  of  Chcsa|H.*ake  Bay.  Tiiu  country 
wasgran  tod  by  Charles  II.  in  1681  to  William  Penn,  who  cun- 
tidered  it  just  to  buy  from  the  original  possessors,  the  liuhuns, 
what  had  been  granted  by  the  King  of  England.  In  1682  he 
founded  the  tow  n of  Philadelphia,  and  framed  a constitution, 
which  was  confirmed  an  assembly  of  the  pcopleat  Chester, 
in  December,  1682.  The  humane  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Penn  were  based,  attracted  niime- 
ruua  colonists  to  this  country  from  inusi  parts  of  Europe, 
aspecially  from  Germany.  They  all  settleU  however  in  tho 
south-east  region,  whilst  the  Iiidiuns  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  tho  imrlh-wesi  region.  The  French, 
advancing  from  Canada, got  pooscasion  of  this  back  country, 
and  built  Fort  Diiijucsne  in  J762.  This  fortress  was  numud 
Pittsburg  after  it  w.is  taken  by  thu  Hriitsh.  In  this  war 
the  colunislswho  inhabited  the  country  near  the  mountains 
sulfered  much  from  thu  incursions  of  the  Indmus.  who  hail 
taken  part  with  the  French.  In  1774  the  ihdcgates  of  llie 
colonies  assembleil  in  PuiUdel|<hia,  declared  against  the 
right  of  tho  English  pailiaiiicnt  to  tax  tho  colonies, 
which  may  bo  considered  as  the  declaration  of  war; 
and  in  1776  the  repiuscniatiies  of  the  thirteen  slates  de- 
clared their  in’lepundence.  The.scat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment vvasat  Philadelphia  till  IbUO,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Washington.  The  constiluiion  of  Pt’im  was  amended  seve- 
ral (niicH,  and  remodelled  in  1 777.  after  the  declaration  of 
iniicpendeace,  Tho  bat  altcfation  was  hi  1838.  According 
to  ihil  ronslitution,  the  legislature  consists  of  two  bodies, 
a House  of  Representatives  and  a Senate.  The  number  of 
representatives  is  luo.  Tlicy  are  elected  for  one  year  h/ 
all  persons  who  arc  twctiiy-one  years  of  age,  who  tiave  re- 
sided two  years  within  the  slate,  and  have  paid  taxes.  Tiie 
number  of  senators  is  tlnrty-threc.  They  aie  chosen  fur 
four  years,  in  dislricU,  by  the  same  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  elect  the  repicsenlatives:  one-fourth  areannuallyrcncwiMl. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected 
by  the  ritixcns  fur  three  years,  ami  may.  if  re-etcclcd.  hold 
hisoHicu  nine  years  out  of  twelve.  Pennsylvania  sends 
two  mcmbeis  to  the  Senate,  and  twenty-six  metubcis  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Woshingiun. 

(Darby’s  I'ieii't)/  the  Vtutt^d  i^lntef : Pitkin’s  Statistical 
I'iete  of  the  Commerce  nf  the  United  States;  Jamc!.’s  .-/c- 
enunt  rtf  Long's  Erpedition  to  the  Hocky  M ‘untuim ; Keat- 
ing's Sarratire  of  Long's  Exi  edition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  Piper : Woml's  Tu>}  Tears'  Peside/ice  tn  lUiautt 
Country.  London.  1822;  Sic.) 

PENNY.  [Coin.] 

PENNYRUY^VL.  [.Me.mua  Pileoium.] 
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PENOBSCOT.  [Maine.] 

PENRITH.  [CuMIlERLAVD.] 

PENKYN.  a corpuraie  town  m the  parish  of  CluviaB,  in 
the  *a»t  (livisiiin  of  the  hundred  ofKernur,  in  the  county 
of  CornwaU.  *273  miles  from  the  Post-oflicc,  I.^ndon.  by  the 
Falraouih  and  Exeter  mail  route,  which  is  by  the  south- 
western railway  to  Ba>ingstokc,  and  thence,  by  road,  through 
Andover,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  I^uncesion.  and  Bodmin. 

Penryn  wua  made  a markoMown  a.d.  1258,  and  was  in- 
coqioraied  by  Janies  1.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
rest  civil  war,  and  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  March.  1R46 
lie  town  is  al>out  two  miles  from  Falmouth,  at  the  end  of 
one  (if  the  inlets  of  Falmotilh  Harbour.  It  is  built  on  a 
low  hill  projecting  eastward  into  the  inlet  and  dividing  it 
into  two  navigable  branches.  At  the  point  between  these 
branches  is  the  public  (tnay.  from  vrliich  place  the  mam 
street  of  the  town  gradually  rises  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  ! 
to  its  western  e.xtremiiy.  more  than  half  a mile  in  length, ! 
having  other  streets  and  lanes  branching  off  into  the  val* 
levs  un  each  side.  The  two  navigable  hranrhes  of  the  inlet 
from  Falmouth  Harbour  allow  a commodious  space  for 
wharfs,  nnd  there  is  a considerable  trade  carried  on  between 
Penr>n  and  (he  populous  mining  district  of  Redruth.  Tlicre 
is  an  episcopal  chapel,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  area  of  the  muniripnl  borough  comprises  290  sta- 
tute acres.  In  1831  it  contained  59B  mhabite<l  houses,  and 
in  1835,  722  {Muntrif.nl  Corporation  Boundarift  Report); 
the  population,  in  183U  was  3521.  a small  part  agricultural. 
The  buildings  of  the  town  extend  beyond  the  borough  limits 
into  the  parishes  of  Oluvias  and  Budock.  The  trade  con- 
aisis  in  tlie  e.xporUtinn  of  granite  (which  is  considerable 
and  increasing),  and  in  the  importation  of  corn  ami  flour 
for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  district.  Tliero  are  colour- 
works.  corn-mills,  breweriets  and  numerous  shops.  There  is 
a weekly  market,  and  there  are  five  cattle-fairs  in  the  year. 

The  Iwrough  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from 
the  time  of  James  I.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts 
Fnimouth  was,  fur  parliamentary  purpoi^s,  united  with  it. 
The  number  of  votes  in  the  year  1835-fi  was,  for  the  united 
borough,  832.  The  council,  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  consists  of  -1  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  the  bo- 
rough was  not  to  have  a commission  of  the  peace  except  on 

Iieiiiion  and  grant.  An  enlargement  of  its  municipal 
loundaryispixiposed  in  liieCommissioners’  * Report.’  Fen- 
ryn  is  a chapelry  or  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of 
Glnrias. 

1 here  were,  in  1833,  in  the  borough,  one  infant-school, 
with  60  giiU  and  4u  boys;  one  national  school,  with  130 
boys;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  217  children  of  both 
sexes;  twu  boarding-schools,  with  77childreii;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  vriili  365  children  of  both  sexes.  In  that 
part  of  Gluvias  parish  which  is  not  included  in  the  limits  of 
the  borough  there  were  three  day-schools;  one.  a national 
schoul,  with  137  boys,  and  two  others  with  42  children ; and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  150  children. 

I'KNSA  is  an  extensive  government  of  Rus.sia  in  Asia, 
which,  after  having  formed  a province  of  the  Khanate, 
or  great  government  of  Kasan,  was  elected  into  a separate 
government  in  1780.  In  1796  it  was  united  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Saratoff.  from  which  it  was  again  separated  in 
1801  by  the  F.mpcror  Alexander.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Niachnet  Novogorod.  on  the  cast  by  Simbirsk,  on 
the  south  by  Saratoff,  and  on  the  soutli-west  and  west  by 
TiimbufT.  It  lies  between  53*’  and  54”  N-  lat.,  and  between 
42”  2u'  and  45”  2o'  R.  long.  The  surface  is  slightly  undu- 
lating. and  the  general  character  of  (he  country  is  a plain. 
It  is  waierdl  by  numerous  rivers,  hut  must  of  them  are 
small  and  not  navig.able.  Tlio  most  imporlant  rivers  are  the 
Siiura  and  (he  Mukcha.  Tlic  Soura,  which  rises  in  Saratoff; 
enfers  Fensa  to  the  south  of  the  chief  town,  traverses  the 
eastern  part  of  the  government,  and  enters  Simbirsk.  The 
Mukeha  ri-es  in  thegovernraenl  itself,  waters  the  north-east 
p;irt  uf  it,  and  after  running  northwards  turns  to  the  west, 
and  enters  the  government  of  Tamboff.  The  government 
contains  six  small  lakes.  Tlio  climate  is  lempi'rate  and 
very  agreeable  in  summer,  but  the  winter  is  rather  cold ; 
the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  very  healthy. 

Tlie  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  pro  luces,  without  ma- 
nure, fine  crops  of  wheat,  ryn.  barley,  and  oat#,  which  not 
only  supply  what  is  required  for  the  hume  consumption,  ' 
but  a coiuidorablo  overplus  for  exportation.  Hemp  and  , 
flax  nourish,  and  the  gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  vege- 1 
tables.  Tobacco  and  hups  aro  not  grown,  and  potatoos  j 


onlv  here  and  (here.  Tim  inhabilants  grow  apples,  pears, 
ami  cherries,  but  pay  liitle  attention  to  them.  Wild  Wr- 
Fies  of  various  kind*  arc  extremely  plentiful.  The  forests 
arc  of  vast  extent,  but.  as  wc  have  observed  in  other  pro- 
vince# of  Russia,  tlic  most  extravagunt  waste  lias  bi‘en  com- 
mined  on  them.  Firs  are  rare  in  the  furesia,  which  consist 
cliierty  of  the  oak,  (he  bec<*ii,  the  birch,  and  the  older. 
There  are  still  wil(l  deur  and  a great  quantity  of  game, 
but  the  fur-beariiig  animals  hare  di-nppeared.  Thu 
chief  occupations  of  tlio  inhabitants  are  grazing  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Monlwins  in  particular  have  great 
nuamitie#  of  boe«.  The  fisheries  nreof  little  impurtanre. 
The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  a little  iron,  vitriol,  sul- 
phur. and  millstones.  The  population  and  extent  of  this 
government  liave  been  variously  stated.  Dr.  Schubert 
(J835)  gives  it  an  extent  of  16,11)0  square  miles,  and  onlv 
470,000  iiihabiinnis,  in  which  he  has  proliably,  by  an  orei^ 
sight,  taken  the  number  of  males,  who  alone  aie  counted  in 
I most  of  the  governments.  But  M.  Koppen.  member  of  the 
' academy  of  sciences,  who  iscmployo<l  under  the  mmisterof  the 
domains  of  the  empire,  hasju»t  published  u very  remarkablo 
memoir  on  ihepopulationofthe  Russian  empire  in  183m,  w hich 
is  not  only  (he  latest  but  probably  the  most  correct  that  has  yet 
a[ip-.-ared.  He  states  the  population  of  Fensaat  485,621  males 
and  502,779  feraalcs  (total  988,400) ; and  the  territorial  ex- 
tent at  1.3,167  M|iiare  miles,  divided  into  ton  circles.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  aro  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  whom  some  Ojssacks  aro  blended,  but  ihcio 
aro  also  Mordwius  (about  15,000  males),  mostly  converted 
to  Christianity;  and  Kasan  Tartars  (9UU0  males),  who  are  still 
Mohammedans.  The  very  few  followers  of  Schamanism 
are  among  the  Mordwins. 

There  are  few  raanufuclurea,  properly  so  called,  on  a large 
scale.  A few  years  ago  there  were  twelve  of  cloth,  seven  of 
soap,  three  of  glass,  six  of  beet-root  sugar,  lioides  thirty- 
four  lau-yards,  &c.  But  the  country-people  manufacture 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  artink-s  for 
their  own  use.  There  is  a manufactory  of  blankets  nnd 
carpets  at  the  village  ofJela.  The  distilling  of  brandy  is 
carried  on  to  a very  great  extent.  Tlic  trade  is  chietW 
carried  on  by  land,  especially  with  Nisrhnei-Novoguro'L 
Annual  fairs  are  held  at  Pensa,  Nischnei  Lomoff,  and 
Saransk.  The  export#  are  corn,  (lour,  brandy,  »oap,  wnx, 
honey,  potashes,  wool,  sail-cloth,  carpels,  blankets,  wooden 
ware,  &c. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  Pensa  is  under  iho 
university  of  Kasan.  but  tlic  schools  are  few  in  numbi-r. 
The  only  printing-olhee  belongs  to  the  crown.  There  arc  m 
the  government  619  churcheis  of  which  1 1 arc  cathedrals, 
five  monks'  convents,  and  one  lumnory.  The  Tartar  mo&ques 
are  to  the  number  of  7t),  of  w hich  43  are  of  the  first  class. 

Pe?»sa,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  built  on  on 
emmeiico  at  the  contlux  of  the  Pensa  and  the  Soura,  in 
53®  7'  N.  lat.  and  44®  50'  E.  long.,  465  railcH  from  Moscow. 
It  was  founded  in  1666,  and  is  a nourishing  luw’n,  with 
manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  in  which,  and  in  corn, 
there  is  a brisk  trade.  Pensa  is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a wminary.two  convents,  to  each  of  which  two 
churches  are  attached ; seven  otlior  chiirrhes.  and  a cathe- 
dral. Tho  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  the  population 
1 1,060.  The  capitals  of  the  other  nine  districts,  though  not 
very  interesting,  are  prettv  considerable : the  principal  aro 
Nischnei-Lomofr(7UU0  iiiKabitnnts),  where  a great  annual 
fair  is  held  from  the  Ut  to  the  )6th  of  July;  the  chief 
articles  sold  arc  leather,  furs,  wax,  drugs,  and  colonial  pru- 
duco;  and  Saransk,  at  the  contlux  of  the  Saranga  and  the 
Insara.  It  has  nearly  OOtiO  inhabitantti,  nine  churches,  two 
cathedrals,  and  a convent  uf  monks.  It  is  a very  thriving 
little  town. 

(Schmidilin,  La  Rntxie  et  la  /h/ogwe ; lir»r«chelmann. 
Llandbuch;  Erraan,  Rrine  varh  Sib.  rien;  Rutsian  Official 
Jimrnali.) 

PKNSAClVLA.  [KtoRiDA.] 

PENSION,  an  annual  sum  granted  by  the  slate  (o  an 
individual.  The  grounds  upon  which  pon&ions  are  granted 
by  the  state  differ  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  a monarchy  tho  services  rendered  to  the  sove- 
reign by  those  who  surround  his  person  will  recotnir.cmi 
them  as  filling  objects  of  rewanl:  where  a mixed  form  of 
governmeiiC  prevails,  atiempts  will  be  made  lo  establUh 
•ome  standard  of  reward  independent  of  personal  bias  nr 
caprice.  In  this  country'  tho  distribution  of  pensions  is 
now  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
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t'lre;  tut  tho  fuUowing  notice  will  lahow  that  persevering 
an<l  totig  continued  eflurts  liuve  been  ucccasary  to  place  it 
upon  tins  footing. 

Before  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  llie  kings  of  EngUnd 
alienated  or  cncumberoi)  iheir  hercdilarv  ]>os6essions  at 
pleasure,  and  the  courts  of  law  sustained  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  thU  power.  In  1630-91,  Chief  Justice  Treby,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  that  such  power  might  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  revenue,  said.  ‘Tiiis  might  be  some  rea- 
son to  induce  the  making  of  aii  act  of  parliatnent  In  restrain 
the  kin''*s  power  of  alienation  ; but  since  here  the  parlia- 
ment has  thought  fit  to  give  the  king  such  a p<»wer,  mo 
ought  to  acquiesce  and  submit  to  it’  (State  Trials,  vol. 
XIV.,  p.  30.)  By  the  1 Anne,  c.  7,  the  right  of  burthen- 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  crown  with  improvident  granl!>, 
to  the  injun  of  (he  successors  of  the  throne,  was  materially 
abridi^cd.  This  statute,  after  reciting  that  * the  necessary 
expenses  of  supporting  the  crown,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  were  formerly  defrayo<l  by  a land  revenue,  which 
hath  from  time  to  time  been  impaired  and  diminished  by 
the  grants  of  former  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,’ enacts 
tliat  no  grant  of  manors,  lands.  Sic.  sliail  l>c  made  by  the 
crown  from  and  afier  the  25th  of  ^larch,  17U2,  beyond  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years  or  fur  three  lives,  reserving  a rea- 
sonable rent.  As  this  clause  bppliud  only  to  the  land 
revenue,  it  was  enacted  by  another  clause  that  no  portion  of 
other  branches  of  revenue,  as  the  excise,  post-office.  Sir., 
should  be  alienable  by  the  crown  beyond  the  life  of  the 
reigning  king.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  surrender  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  a civil  list  was  settled  on  his  mnjesty, 
amounting  originally  to  6U0,U(i0f.,  ami  afterwards  increa-icd 
to  90U.00U/.,  on  which  the  pensions  were  charged.  There 
were  no  limits,  except  tire  Civil  List  itself,  within  which  the 
grant  of  |>onsums  »as  confined  ; and  at  various  times,  when 
debts  on  this  list  had  accumulated,  parliament  voted  consi- 
dorabie  sums  (Sir  Henry  Paruell,  in  his  work  nn  ‘ Financial 
Reform,’  says  ‘some  miUions’)  for  their  disKiharge.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 17h0,  during  the  administration  of  I.«rtl  North, 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  bill  fur  the  belter  security  of  the 
independence  of  parliament  and  the  economical  reformation 
of  the  civil  and  other  cstablishnients.  In  this  bill  it  was 
recited  that  the  pension  lists  were  excessive,  and  that  a 
custom  prevailed  uf  granting  pension.s  on  a private  list 
during  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  uiiclcr  colour  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  the  names  of  per- 
sons on  the  said  lists,  by  menus  of  which  much  secret  and 
dangerous  corruption  may  be  hereafter  practised.  Mr. 
Burke  proposed  tu  reduce  the  English  pension  list  to  a 
maximum  of  60,000/..  but  the  bill,  as  pa-sed.  Axed  it  at 
90,000/.  This  act  (22  GeO.  HI.,  c.  ) asserted  the  princi- 

flic  that  distress  or  desert  ought  to  he  considered  as  regu- 
aiing  the  future  grants  of  such  ponstons,  and  that  parua- 
nieut  had  a full  light  to  hv  informed  in  respect  to  this 
oxertisrC  of  the  prerogative,  in  order  to  ensure  and  enforce 
the  respunsiliility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Burke’s 
apeec-h  on  iiitrmlueing  his  hill  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  ‘Works/  ed.  1815. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Civil  List  pensions  of  Irclond,  the 
pensions  charged  on  the  heicditary  revenues  of  Scotland, 
and  the  pensions  charged  on  the  •((  per  cent,  duties,  had  not 
been  regulated  by  jiarliamciit. 

In  Ireland  thu  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  used 
as  a means  of  extensive  political  corruption,  the  EnglUh 
act  of  1 Anne,  already  citcrl,  not  being  applicahlc  to  Ireland. 
In  a speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  stale,  made  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  1793,  he  staled  that 
(1)0  grtivs  annual  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  764,627/.,  reduced  by  variou.«  charges  to  27o, 102/.  only ; 
that  the  disposition  of  this  levenuc  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king;  that  ‘ Ins  letters  and  scaU  were  the  only  authority 
for  using  it,  and  the  only  voucher  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Accounts  and  l>y  the  House  of  Commons  / and 
that  there  was  no  Board  of  Treasury  executing  iheir  fuiic- 
tioiis  under  liie  authority  of  parliament.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment, in  1757.  had  come  to  a unanimous  resolution, 

* Tnat  the  granting  of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in 
pciiMons  is  an  improvident  disposition  of  the  revenue,  an  . 
injury  to  the  crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  people.*  The 
Iruli  pensions  tlicn  amounted  tn4U,Ut)ti/  : in  two  years  after 
the  above  resolution  was  passetl,  an  additionof  26.000/.  was 
made  to  them:  and  in  1778  they  were  nearly  double  the 
Buiounl  at  whxh  they  stood  in  1757.  In  1767  leave  was 


refused  to  bring  in  a bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions, 
and  to  disable  persons  holding  pensions  for  a term  of  years, 
or  during  pleasure,  from  sitting  and  voting  in  parliuinent. 
Mr.  Fi>r^,  who  moved  this  bill,  slated  that  * it  was  a prac- 
tice among  certain  members  of  the  House  to  w hom  pensitHis 
had  Ik'CIi  granted,  to  carry  them  into  the  mai  kel  and  ex- 
pose tlicm  for  sale.*  In  1790  Mr.  Forbev  again  moved  re- 
solutions stating  ‘ that  the  Pension  List  amounted  to 
101,000/.,  excluMve  of  military  ^>cnsiuns;  that  the  increase 
uf  iMMisions,  civil  and  military,  since  February,  I7b4,  had 
been  29,01)0/. ; and  that  many  uf  these  penaions  had  been 
granted  to  members  of  parliament  during  the  pleasure  of 
(he  crown.'  Those  resolutions  were  not  adopted.  In  1793, 
when  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish  go'ernmeni  tvas  changed, 
among  other  beneficial  measures  introduced  and  recum- 
mended  on  the  authority  of  the  lord-heutunant  was  a bdl 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions  and  to  increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Treasury,  which  w as  passed  into  a law. 
By  this  act  (33  Geo.  HI . c.  34,  Irish  sta(utes)  (he  pensions 
on  the  Civil  List  in  Ireland  were  limited  to  60, Ouu/..  allowing 
a sum  of  1200/.  only  to  be  granti^l  until  such  reduction  was 
cfiected.  Grants  held  during  tho  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
and  converted  into  grants  for  life  to  the  same  partie.v  and  to 
tlie  same  amount,  were  exempted  from  the  umilations  uf 
tho  act-  This  act  carried  into  effect  asuirenderof  the  here- 
ditary revenues  fur  ihe  life  of  the  king,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriating  money  by  parliamentary  authority. 
These  restraint*  on  the  crow  n were  not  however  equal  in 
etlU-iericy  to  those  contained  in  llm  English  statute  of  Anne. 
At  the  lime  of  tlic  act  of  33  Geo.  111.  being  passc^d.  ilic  Irish 
pensions  umuunted  to  124.0U0/.,  and  the  amount  was  nut 
reduci'd  to  HO.OnO/.  until  1814.  By  the  I Geo.  IV.,  c.  I.  the 
Iri«h  Pension  List  was  further  rcduccil  to  5U.OOO/.,  no  grants 
exceeding  1200/.  to  he  made  in  any  one  year  until  the  list 
was  so  reduced. 

The  statute  of  I Anne,  having  been  \kas;cd  prior  to  the 
Union,  did  not  affect  Scotland;  and  pensions  were  accurd- 
ingly  granted  by  the  crown  fur  life  or  fur  lives,  in  possession 
or  in  reversion,  without  restnetion  in  amount  or  in  the 
duration  of  the  grant,  other  (ban  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
and  the  claims  and  burdens  already  upon  them.  By  the 
50  Geo.  1 1 L.  c.  3, 1 ho  principle  of  parliamentary  interference 
was  established  in  referenco  to  (lie  heredilary  revenues  uf 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  was  reduced  to 
25.900/.,  and  no  more  tlian  HUU/.  wus  to  be  grantevl  in  any  one 
year  until  such  reduction  was  cffcctctl.  At  this  iH-riud  the 
Civil  List  ]>ensiuns  of  Scullnnd  amounted  to  39,379/.  By 
the  1 Geo.  IV'.,  c.  1,  tho  iHircditary  revenues  of  ScutlanU 
were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

Certain  duties,  called  (he  four  mid  a half  per  cent,  duties, 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  private  control  of  the  crown 
until  183(1,  when  they  were  surrendered  by  William  IV.  for 
his  life,  the  pensions  then  chargeuhle  upon  them  cunnuumg 
payable.  On  (he  accession  of  the  laic  king  (VVm.  IV.) 
there  was  nothing  therefore  to  prevent  the  Pension  Lists 
uf  Kiiglaiid,  Irelai^,  and  {Scotland  being  consolidated  ; and 
this  WHS  effc«  tcd  by  t Win.  IV.,  c.  25,  which  also  made  pro- 
vision for  their  reduction,  on  the  expiialion  of  existing  inter- 
ests, from  anamountof  145.750/.  nut,  to  a future  maximum 
sum  of  75.0UU/.  The  Pension  List  fur  England  was  at  this 
. period  74.290/. net;  Scotland,  2.3,650/, ; Ireland,  47,9(10/. 

I In  1830  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  over- 
thrown on  the  quest  ion  of  referring  the  Civil  List  (which  com - 
I prises  the  Pension  List)  to  a select  comiuiileo,  Sir  Henry  Par- 
' ncll's  motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  by  233  against  204. 

In  February,  183-1,  in  order  to  define  with  greater  pre- 
cision tiie  class  of  persons  tu  whom  the  grant  of  pension* 
ought  to  be  confined,  Lord  AUhorp,  chancellor  of  tho  ex- 
chequer (now  Earl  Spencer),  moveil  resolutions  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  wliich  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Cora- 
mutu:— ‘ That  it  is  the  houndcii  duly  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  crown  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  for  grants 
of  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  such  porfons  only  as  have  just 
claims  on  the  n>yal  beneficence,  or  who,  by  their  personal 
services  to  the  crown,  by  the  performance  of  ilutics  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  by  their  useful  cliscuvcrics  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  ihegraciousconsidcia- 
lion  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country.’ 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1 8.37,  the  subject 
of  pensions  was  again  considered:  and  a select  conimiiteu  of 
I the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  tiie  Civil 
I List,  recommended,— • That  in  place  of  gianiing  a sum  of 
I 75,000/.  for  Civil  List  pensiunt,  her  Majesty  should  be  uiu- 
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C>were4  to  {jrant  in  ercry  year  new  pensions  on  the  CjtiI 
ist  10  the  amount  of  1200/.,  these  pensions  to  be  granted 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  rcsidulions  of  the  House  of 
Commons, of  February.  1S34.’  Tlicse  views  were  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  embodied  in  the  I Vic.,  c.  2,  the  words  of 
the  resolution  beinj^  introduced  into  the  Act  Smee  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  still  greater  force  baa  been 
i^iven  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  in  consequence  of  the 
rocommendations  of  a select  comroiUee  of  the  House 
of  Coimnons,  appointed  m Decerabor,  1837,  to  inquire 
how  far  the  pensions  charged  on  tbo  Civil  List,  as 
settled  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  ought  to  bu  con- 
tinued, ‘ having  due  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  parties 
and  to  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.’  This  committee, 
after  a searching  and  protracted  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
each  caso  on  the  Pension  List,  recommended  the  immediate 
suspension  of  several  pension*,  to  be  regrantedon  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government,  should  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  render  it  necessary  ; others  they  considered  should 
determine  at  on  earlier  period  than  specified  in  the  ori- 
ginal grant;*  and  for  several  pensions,  they  considered  it 
unudvisable  to  make  any  future  provision.  In  their  Report, 
dated  July,  1838,  the  committee  recommended  that  in  the 
case  of  all  future  Civil  Li-*t  punsions,  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tive* of  the  grant  should  be  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  np- 
pointment ; that  in  pensions  granted  for  services  to  others 
than  the  individual  by  whom  the  services  were  rendered,  care 
should  bu  taken,  if  these  pensions  are  granted  for  younger 
Ijves,  that  i%  to  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  individual  enti- 
tled to  the  pension,that  no  undue  increase  of  charge  should  be 
made ; and  that  such  grantsshould  boavoided,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances:  tliey  recommended  aliio  that 
pensions  for  the  relief  of  distress  should  be  granted  only  on 
the  condition  of  their  eoasing  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  no  longer  re<{uire  their  continuance;  that  all  pen- 
sions should  be  held  liable  to  deduction  or  siutpension  in  the 
event  of  the  parties  being  appointed  to  ofllcc  in  the  public 
service;  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  mere  com- 
bination of  poverty  with  the  hereditary  rank  of  the  peerage 
be  considered  as  a justification  of  a grant  of  pension.  Tlic 
committee  also  rccumroeuded  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  doubt  or  misconception  hereafter,  enactuienu 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  (he  Irish  and  Scotch  revenue 
analogous  to  those  contained  in  tho  English  statute  of 
I Anne. 

it  appears  from  a table  in  tho  Report  of  tho  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  (No.  621,  scss.  1838)  that  tho  charge  of 


pensions 

has  been  reduced 

as  follows 

Eqs^aiwI. 

Ir«Uo4. 

SootUiu]. 

Tout. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1782 

85,000 

80,000 

13..300 

16,700 

195,000 

1829 

74,200 

67..300 

37.1UO 

34..300 

212,900 

1830 

74,200 

53,900 

33.209 

24,100 

165,400 

1838 

The  lists  consolidated. 

140,900 

Mr.  Finlayson.  of  the  National  Debt  OlTice.  calculated,  in 
IA38,  the  amount  of  saving  which  will  be  derived  from  the 
new  system,  assuming  the  ratio  of  decrease  to  continue  as 
in  the  three  previous  years,  and  that  the  average  ages  of 
persons  to  whom  new  grants  of  pensions  are  made  will  be 
the  same  as  heretofore : — 


Old  Pf*i>ion. 

New  PrtuloB. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1839 

132.6.12 

2384 

135,016 

1844 

97,540 

8077 

105,617 

1849 

59,258 

13..398 

72.656 

1854 

30,792 

18,255 

49,047 

1858 

1.3,161 

21,716 

34,877 

Mr.  Finlayson  was  furnished  by  the  committee  with  the 
ages  of  866  persons  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  ; and  in  828 
of  these  cases  the  date  of  the  grant  was  ascertained.  Tbo 
moan  age  at  which  pensiuns  were  granted  to  males  he  found 
to  be  32,  and  to  females  36;  and  out  of  every  lOOO/.  pay 
able,  2S7/.  was  paid  to  males  and  743/.  to  females.  Mr. 
Finlayson  complains  that  ‘ the  femalus  have  understated 
their  ages  very  considerably,  and  sometimes  with  a con- 
tempt of  all  probability,  more  than  one  lady  having  set 
down  her  ago  at  .39.  forgetting  that  she  has  been  forty-five 
years  in  receipt  of  the  pension, ami  this  from  an  aversion  to 
own  the  age  of  40.* 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tho  total  amount  of  pen- 
sions granted  in  each  year,  ending  the  20th  day  of  June, 
from  1829  to  1839  inclusive:-- 
P.  C,  No.  1092. 


1829 

£1830 

1835 

. £2748 

1830 

6351 

18.16 

1310 

1831 

5401 

)b37 

. 3230 

1832 

2638 

1838 

. 640 

1833 

900 

1839 

. 690 

1834 

2878 

Besides  llie  pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  the  regulation  of 
which  at  diirorent  periods  has  been  referred  to  above,  there 
are  vast  sums  annually  appropriated  by  parliament  to  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  another  dc'cription.  Thus  in 
1836-7  tho  sum  of  1.330,009/.  was  voted  on  account  of  the 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  79,300  in  number ; 245,000/. 
to  the  oul-pcnsioners  of  Greenwich;  148.990/.  to  3083 
widows  of  olficers  of  land-forces  ; and  to  oflieors  in  each  of 
the  civil  departments  of  tho  government  large  suras  are 
annually  paid  in  pensions  and  superannuation  allowances. 
The  half-pay  to  retired  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  may 
also  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a pension.  In  1832  tho 
charge  on  the  public  for  pensions,  superannuations,  and 
half-pay  amounlod  to  6,152,702/.  {Ftnuncial  R^/orm,  p.  203, 
4ih  edit.)  ‘The  o[>eraiion  of  the  superannuation,  the 
grant  of  retired  allowances,  the  naval  and  military  pen><ions 
granted  for  good  services,  tlvy  pensions  grante<l  by  the  57 
George  111.,  c.  65,  for  persons  who  have  wTupied  high  poli- 
tical offices,  and  the  pensions  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  have  to  a great  extent  superM-diMl  one  of  the  original 
purpose*  of  the  Pension  List.  Those  acts  have  also  siibsti- 
tuted  a strictly  defined  and  regulated  system  of  reword,  fur 
a system  which  depended  on  the  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
crown  or  the  recommendation  of  the  existing  government, 
exposed  to  iho  bias  of  parly  or  personal  considerations.’ 
(Rffport  on  f¥nsious.  No.  218,  sosa  183H.)  Sir  Henry  Par 
nell,  in  chapter  xit.  of  his  * Kinanriol  Reform,’ shows  iliat 
there  are  many  abuses  to  be  remevlied  in  rtiferunce  especi- 
ally to  superannuations.  ‘ Nothing  (bo  says)  can  bo  more 
extravagant  and  inconsistent  with  a proper  guardianship  of 
the  public  purse  than  the  system  of  salaries  and  superan- 
nuations now  in  operation.  Tho  salaries  are  so  much  higher 
than  they  ought  to  be,  that  every  officer  and  clerk  has  suf- 
ficient means  of  making  a provision  for  infirmity  and  old 
age.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  a*  to  the  sulilciency  of 
salary,  in  the  true  spiiit  of  profusion,  a great  superan- 
nuation allowance  has  been  aildud.’  In  1830  there  were 
nearly  one  thousand  officers  in  the  public  service,  with 
salaries  of  1000/.  a year  and  upwards,  enjoying  amongst 
them  2,066,574/.;  and  of  thcM)  there  were  216  persons 
whose  salaries  averaged  4429/. ; and  yet  from  the  pssiiig  of 
the  Superannuation  Act  in  ISIO  till  1830.  the  charge  for 
civil  superannuation  w as  increased  from  94,550/.  to4BU,08l/. 
It  was  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
(sess.  1828),  that  in  not  a few  cases  pcrsr.ns  obtained  super- 
aimunikm*,  as  unfit  for  the  public  service,  who  enj«iyed 
health  and  strength  long  afterwards,  and  discharged  the 
active  duties  of  life  in  private  business.  In  1831  liie  trea- 
sury establishdl  .Heine  very  important  restrictions  relative  to 
superamiuaiioii  allowances,  which  are  given  in  a Parlia- 
mentary Paper  (No.  190,  2nd  session,  1831). 

For  an  account  of  pensions  under  the  French  monarchy 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Encyclopidie  Mcthodiqus  (sec- 
tion • Finances'). 

PENSIONARY,  GRAND,  was  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  first  magisirate  of  tho  stale  or  republic  of  Hol- 
land, whicb  vvas  a member  of  the  confederation  of  theSeven 
United  Provinces  of  tbc  Netherlands.  Tho  Pensionary  was 
the  president  of  the  council  of  the  states  or  legislature  of 
HoUantl,  and  he  was  at  the  time  the  first  minister  of  the 
republic,  transacted  busineas  with  foreign  powers,  and  like 
tho  Avoyor  of  Bern  and  other  8wis.s  cantons.  He  waa 
elected  for  five  years,  but  was  generally  confirmed  indefi 
nitely,  and  ofien  for  life.  He  was  also  m virtue  of  his  office 
the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  slate  of  Holland  to  the  assembly 
of  the  siates-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  he 
j was  a most  intluential  member,  in  conseauence  of  the  .su- 
perior imi>ortnnce  of  the  province  of  Holland.  His  name 
was  derived  from  the  pension  which  was  altachcrl  to  his 
office.  He  was  also  stvled  advocate-general  to  the  slates  of 
Holland.  The  individual  chosen  for  this  high  office  wa*  a 
person  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  ho  is  style^l 
by  Grotius  * Adsessor  Jurispentus.’  The  various  towns  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  also  each  their  pensionary,  or  chief 
municipal  magistrate.  [B.srmkveltit,  Johan  van  Olden.^ 

PENTACHORD,  an  antient Greek  musical  instrument, 
VoL.  XVII.— 3 1 
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which  had,  aa  the  word  iroplicR,  five  strings.  The  term  also 
a scale  of  flve  sounds. 

PENTA'CKINUS.  [E.ncrimtm] 

PENTADK^>MIS  BUTYRA'CKA  is  a tree  found  in 
Sierra  Leone,  from  uhirlj  a fatty  substance  i»  obtained, 
which  has  given  rL-o  to  its  name  of  ibe  Butler  and  Tallow 
Tree.  1(  ha.s  an  ovate  lleshy  fruit,  about  as  largo  as  citron, 
and  its  stamens  are  collected  into  Qve  parcels,  whence  its 
botanical  name.  Little  mure  is  known  of  it  than  that  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gutiifors  or  Clusiaccm. 

PBNTALA'SMIS.  [CiRRieEns,  vol.  viii.,  p.  2t)7.] 

PEN TA'LEPAS.  [Pentalasmis.] 

P£NT.\  TKlJCll  (Ilti'cartcxoc.  from  riyrt,  * five,’  and 
ripxo:'.  ‘ a 'nlutne')  is  the  Greek  name  of  llie  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  called  in  Hebrew 
iat£.  The  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 

form  one  vohime  ; the  division  of  it  into  five  books  is  first 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  seems  to  have  been  made 
either  by  the  Septuagint  translators  or  before  their  time, ' 
and  after  the  retuin  of  the  Jew*  from  Babylon. 

The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  filth  books  of  tho  Penta- 
teuch have  been  treateil  of  under  Genesis,  Exodus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy. 

The  third  book  u called  I.a?viticu»  (AtviVirov),  from  its 
treating  chielly  of  matters  pertaining  to  tho  priests,  tlie 
sons  of  Levi.  In  Hebrew  it  is  calleil,  from  its  initial  word, 
{tind  he  coiled),  or  by  the  Rabbins  /tltTl 

(the  law  of  the  prietU),  and  ri*IJ2t|3n  (the  law  of 

ih*  san-ifeei).  From  the  last  veise  of  iMchnn.  xxvii.  34) 
we  learn  that  it  was  written  by  Minscs  while  tlio  Israelites 
were  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai  (compare  Numb.,  xxxvi. 
1.1).  Thu  space  over  which  it  extends  is  tho  first  month  of 
tho  second  tear  after  the  Exodus,  b.c.  149U  (compare 
xL  17,  with  Numb.,  i.  I).  The  twenty-seven  chapters  of 
which  it  consists  may  bo  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows: 
— I.The  laws  concerning  sarrtfice.s.  including  the  burnt 
offerings  (chap,  i.),  tlic  nieal  ufit>rings  (chop,  it.),  llie  peace 
oflering  (cimp.  iii.),  the  offering  for  »ins  of  ignorance  (chaps, 
iv.,  V.),  and  tho  tro'tpass  offering  fur  sins  dune  knowingly 
(cha(4.  vi.,  vii.).  2.  The  institmion  of  the  priesthoofl,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  conse^Tation  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  of  the  punishtnunt  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (chaps. 
viii.-x.).  3.  Tlie  laws  concerning  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
iDiiU.  purifications,  and  expiatory  sacrifiros,  including  also 
sundry  other  enactments  (chaps,  xi.-xxii ).  4.  The  laws  con- 
ceriiiiig  sacrcil  festivals.  vow»,  things  devote^l,  and  tithes 
(chaps,  xxiii.-xxvii.).  Tlumgh  theordinancus  of  this  book  were 
niaiiifestly  intended  solely  for  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from 
their  own  nature,  yet  it  contains  matter  of  the  highest 
import  to  Cliriktiaiis,  inaMimch  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches  that  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  sacred  law  were  all  or 
nearly  all  typical  of  the  truths  of  Christianity;  this  :s  espe- 
cially shown  by  St.  Paul  in  his  EpitUe  to  the  Hebrewt,  an 
episile  winch  Would  be  almost  unintelligible  without  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  book  of  Leciticue. 

With  regard  to  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  it  has  never 
been  doubted,  till  at  a recent  penod,  that  Mo«cs  was  its 
author.  The  following  are  the  chief  arguments  for  its 
genuineness:—!.  It  is  re}>eatcdly  assorted  in  the  hook  itself 
that  Moses  was  the  author,  and  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  com- 
mand of  God.  Tbi*  assertion  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
whole  book  (Deut.,  i.  5;  x.xxi.  9-13,  2'2, 24-'26), and  (o  sepa- 
rate parts  of  it  (Erod.,  xvii.  14;  xxnr.  4,  7;  xxxiv.  27; 
Numb.,  xxxiii.  1.  2).  And  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  law 
which  Moses  makes  in  tho  book  of  Ueuteronomy,  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  * the  law,'  ‘ this  law,'  * the  book  of  tho 
(or  this)  law,*  * the  book  of  religion  ;*  by  which  expressions 
we  connol  fkirly  understand  anything  except  either  tho 
whole  Pentateuch,  or  that  part  of  it  which  was  already  com- 
posed (Dful.,  i.  5;  iv.  44  45;  xvii.  19;  xxviii.  5b-61 ; 
xxix.  19,  2U,  27,  29;  xxx.  Id).  2.  In  all  ages  of  thu  Jewish 
history,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  downwanls,  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  os  the  divinely  inspireil  c><mposilion  of  Muses. 
Thus  we  read  repeatedly  in  the  Oid  Testament  of ' the  law.’ 
* the  law  of  Mo*es,’  ‘ the  law  of  Jehovali,'  ‘ the  law  which 
God  gave  by  Muses.'  * the  book  of  the  law.'  (Josh,,  i.  7,  8; 
xxiii.  G ; XXIV.  2G  ; I Kingn,  li-  3 ; /Vafmt,  i.  I ; and  many 
other  passages,  which  art’coUe<Ted  in  Uoscnniiiltcr's  ^cAo/m, 
and  J aim's  /n/rot(uc/ion.)  Buiide^  these  direct  tesiiroumus, 
tlvo  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentstouch  among  the 
Israelites  are  proved  by  tho  fact  that  the  iiutitutions  which 


it  contains  were  always  observed  as  the  laws  of  their  nation, 
and  that  the  sentiments  of  the  P»a)misia,the  maxims  of  the 
linah  'f  Prot'erbe,  and  the  reproofs  and  exhortations  of  tlie 
prophets,  are  all  exactly  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of 
those  iusiiluiiona.  3.  The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in 
fa>uur  of  Moses  being  tho  author.  The  language  of  the 
bonk  of  Deulerrmomy  it  (hat  of  an  aged  man  addressing  the 
people  w hom  he  had  governed  for  forty  years,  appealing  to 
their  past  experience,  and  speaking  with  all  tho  earnestness 
of  a man  on  theveige  of  death.  If  these  chararteiiaticsare 
of  any  weight  to  sl>ow  (hat  the  speaker  and  the  writer  of 
this  b^k  were  the  same,  tiien  wo  are  supplied  with  an  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  Peniateucli.  fur  the 
I bouk  of  Deuteronomy  supposes  the  previous  composition  of 
Erodui,  Zetif (reus,  and  A'um6crs,  as  thevedo  ihal  oUJenetis. 
The  luforniation  containaii  in  the  Pentateuch  on  sub- 
jects of  history  and  geography  (especially  with  reference  to 
Egypt  and  Arabia),  on  natural  history,  disea*es,  the  ails, 
and  military  science,  agrees  with  all  the  ootiona  we  can 
form  of  the  state  of  things  at  that  remote  period,  and  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  a man  who,  like  Moses,  had  been 
liberally  eilucated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged for  furty  years  in  leading  a whole  nation  through  the 
wilderness.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  most 
antient  known  form  of  Hebrew ; the  assertion  that  its  dif- 
ference from  the  later  Hebrew  is  far  less  than  the  lapso 
of  so  great  a time  would  necessarily  cause  in  any  language, 
is  untrue.  The  style  of  the  songs  which  are  contained  m 
it  possesses  that  plain  sublimity  which  generally  charac- 
tensos  the  first  stage  of  a nation's  poetry.  The  style  of  thu 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  Hebrew  work, 
as  wo  might  axpect  from  a highly  educated  man  like 
Moses;  and  it  is  not  more  varie<l  than  can  be  accounted, 
for  by  the  different  subjecta  treated  of.  and  the  intervals 
at  which  the  different  parts  were  written,  Tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  is  not  that  which  would  be  adopted 
by  a person  digesting  into  one  book  previously  axistmg 
tales  and  laws,  but  it  is  such  as  we  might  expect  from  one 
exposed  to  fi^uent  interruptiona  in  hi*  work,  and  who  re- 
corded each  event  as  it  ocourred,  which  answers  to  the  |h>- 
siliun  of  Mu»es.  The  selection  of  the  tpalerials  ap|>can 
to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  recording  those 
things  which  were  connected  with  the  legislstion  which 
was  the  chief  work  of  Moses,  while  of  the  laws  themselves, 
some  are  repeated  more  thanotirc,  and  others  altered  in  the 
course  of  the  work ; uU  indicating  that  the  legislator  and 
historian  were  the  same  person. 

It  is  true  that  there  arc  pasuiffos  in  tho  Penlalauch  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  But  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  theiu}  passages  as  inturpulations,  in- 
I sorted  by  a copyist  with  a view  to  make  the  author's 
meaning  clearer.  The  following  passages  have  been  placed 
in  this  class;  but  some  of  them  may  be  explained  other- 
wise i.  1-4;  iv.  44-49;  Ex(xL,  vi.  13-29;  vii.  7; 

xi.  1-3;  Deut.,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  hu  9.  II,  1.3-14  ; X.  6-9; 
iVuwi,,  xxxii.  4l ; Dcuf.,  iii.  1 4 ; AumA.,  xii.  3.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  as 
it  contains  an  account  of  tho  death  and  burial  of  Moses, 
was  not  written  by  himself.  In  some  parts  however  of  his 
narratives,  Moses  appears  to  have  made  use  of  previously 
existing  documents,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  [Genesis.] 

An  aeoouiit  of  tlie  in.ilitutiona  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ha.s  been  given  under  Moses. 

(Rosenmiillcr,  Sehnlia  in  I'et.  Test.,  vol.  1,  Proleg.  in 
Pent.,  and  others  quoted  by  him;  Jabn,  Introd.  in  Ltb. 
Sac.  Vet.Poed.;  Graves’s  Lectureton  the  Pentateuch;  Bp. 
Marsh’s  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  rf  Moses  finrfi- 
oated;  Horne’s  /n(rorf«c/ion,  vol.  I , pp.  48  Cl.) 

PENTATEUCH,  THE  SAMARITAN.  The  Penta- 
teuch was  the  only  part  of  the  Old  Tenlamcnt  which  Ihe 
Samaritans  receiv^,  and  as,  from  feelings  of  national  ani- 
mosity, they  held  no  iniercourso  wiili  the  Jews,  their  copies 
of  tho  Pentateuch  were  preserved  independently  of  thu 
Hebrew  copies.  Tho  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  mentioned 
by  seven)  antient  writers,  but  it  was  unknown  in  moilcrn 
times  til]  copies  were  obiained  from  the  east  by  Archbi>liup 
Usher  and  Pietro  della  Valle.  It  was  printiNl  from  the 
copy  procured  by  ihe  latter  m the  Pans  Polyglot  of  Mori- 
mis,  from  which  it  wa*  reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  It 
was  also  erlitcd  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  Hebrew  characters,  at 
Oxford,  1790.  The  original  is  in  tho  Samaritan  or  old 
Hebrew  character. 
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Tho  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  Hebrew  as  an  independent  source forn^tlUngtlie  sacred 
text.  Ill  some  place*  it  give*  readings  tuanifesily  superior 
to  those  of  the  Hebrew.  In  inany  passages  in  which  it 
dilTersfrom  tho  Utter,  it  agrees  with  the  Sepluagint.  Its 
chronology  differs  from  that  of  tho  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 
(Hules's  Anaiyttt  of  ChromAo^,  vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  In  Deut., 
xxvii.,  the  Samaritan  differs  from  the  Hebrew  by  having 
£bal  for  Gerizim.  and  vice  twrzil.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  an  inlontiunul  corruption  made  for  tite  purpose  of  hu- 
mouring national  prejudices.  But  Dr.  KennicoU  has  shown 
good  reasons  fur  preferring  the  Samaritan  to  the  Hebrew 
in  thiscase.  {Din.,  ii.,  p.  20*165.) 

PKNTECOST,  DUO  of  the  three  great  Jewish  feasts,  so 
called  because  the  day  on  which  it  began  was  the  fiftieth 
{fi  irivTUKooTt))  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  It  was 
also  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  from  its  falling  at  the  end  of 
a senes  of  seven  weeks,  reckoning  from  tlic  Passover,  and 
also  the  Feast  of  the  Hnrve-'<t.  It  was  a feast  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  harvest,  at  the  end  of  which  it  fell,  and  among 
the  sacrifices  appointed  for  it  were  some  of  the  first-fruits  o7 
the  liarvesL  This  festival  lasted  eight  days.  The  laws 
relating  to  it  are  contained  in  Exod.^  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv. 
22  ; Levity  xxiii.  15-21  ; xxviii.  26  31  ; xvi. 

y-12. 

PENTLAND  FRITH.  [Caithness;  OrknbyIslxnds.] 
PENTOGRAPH.  [Pantograph] 

PENTRKMITES.  [Encminites] 

PENUMBRA  (incomplete  shade),  that  portion  of  space 
which,  in  the  eclipse  of  a heavenly  body,  is  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  deprived  of  its  light.  In  a solar  eclipse,  as  long  as 
any  [lart  of  the  sim  is  visible,  the  parties  observing  are  in 
the  penumbra,  and  not  in  the  umbra,  or  complete  shadow. 

PENZANCE,  a cori>orate  town  in  the  parish  of  Madron, 
in  the  hundred  of  Penwith,  in  the  county  of  Curnwali.  286 
miles  from  the  Post-office,  Lindon,  by  the  south-western 
railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence,  by  road,  through 
Andover,  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Excier,  and  Launceston. 
It  is  tho  most  westerly  town  in  England.  | 

Penzance  received  a charter  for  a market  and  a fair,  a-d. 
1332,  and  was  incorporated  hv  charter  of  James  I . a.d.  1615. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Muuscholc,  a 
iliort  distance  south  of  the  town,  a d.  1595»  and  wos  plun-  | 
dered,  a d.  1646,  by  the  parliamentary  troous  under  Fairfax, 
on  account  of  the  predilection  shown  by  ibc  townsmen  for 
the  royalist  cause.  | 

The  (own  is  situated  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Mount’s  j 
Bay,  and  consists  of  several  streets  converging  to  the 
market-place,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  con-  i 
necting  them.  The  town  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  I 
and  many  of  the  bouses  are  of  modern  erection,  neat,  and  ; 
commodious.  The  number  of  itihabiied  houses  in  1831  was 
1264.  of  uninhabited  9U,  and  40  building.  At  the  time  of 
ihe  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporation  ; 
Boundaries,  more  than  1500  houses  were  aiseasod  to  the 
poor-rate.  The  8hu|>5  are  numerous  and  good;  the  best 
are  in  the  market-place.  There  is  an  episcopal  chapel.  I 
with  a small  endowment;  several  dissenting  places  of  wor-  i 
ship,  and  a Jews*  synagogue.  Tho  population  has  doubled 
during  the  present  century;  in  1831  it  was  6563. and  may 
be  now  probably  estimated  at  from  7000  to  7500.  The  trade 
cuiisista  m the  export  of  tin,  copper,  earthenware,  clay,  pota- 
toes. bacon,  pilchards  and  otlier  fish  ; and  in  the  import  of' 
timber,  iron,  nemp,  (allow,  &c.  A large  proportion  of  tho 
tin  produced  in  Cornwall  U ahinped  at  renzaiice.  The  pil- 
cbuvils  are  brought  in  by  the  nshermen  of  Mousehole  and 
other  places  on  tlie  shore  of  Mount's  Bay.  There  are  a 
quay  and  pier  near  (he  southern  end  of  the  town,  the  dues 
from  which  bring  in  a yearly  revenue  of  I60bf.  to  the  corpo- 
ration. There  are  (w'o  weekly  markets,  one  of  them  a con- 
sidevableoorn-market,  and  tbrccycarly  fairs.  Some  woollen 
yarn  and  ooaise  woollen  cloth  aro  manufactured. 

Tlio  climate  of  Penzance  is  very  mild,  and  the  place  is 
occasionally  visllod  on  that  account  by  invalids  suffering 
from  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  counciL  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  six  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  borough 
boundary  forms  a semicircle  round  the  town,  having  (he 
market  place  for  iu  centre,  and  a radius  of  half  a mile.  The 
Boundary  Conimisaioners  recommend  an  extensioa  of  tho 
limits.  The  borough  is  divided  into  two  wards. 

The  borough  has  a commission  of  the  peace.  A Court 
of  Record  for  tlie  hundred  of  Penwith  it  bold  bore 


every  fortnight  for  personal  actions  not  cxoceiliiig  50». 
(Quarter-sessions  are  hild,  and  peliy  »esaion»  every  we^k. 
There  is  a small  gaol,  having  two  wards,  one  fur  men  and 
one  fur  women,  each  compreheiiduig  a yatd  and  several 
cells,  with  a small  trujdwheel  in  a sepumtu  yard;  but  (here 
is  neither  chapel,  infinnary,  nor  bain. 

Tlie  annual  value  of  tho  chapolry  of  Penzance  is  I56f. ; 
it  was,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in  the  gift  of  the 
coimoralion. 

There  were  in  the  chapelry,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  26  boys  and  17  girU;  an  endowed  grammar-school, 
with  16  boys;  a school  of  industry,  with  75  girls;  two 
charity-schools,  with  124  boys  and  57  girls:  a Jews’  school, 
with  10  children;  and  lliiriy-eight  other  day-schools,  with 
1014  children  of  both  sexes  ; and  five  Suuduy-sclioulti,  with 
504  children. 

Tlic  church,  which  was  rebuilt  a few  years  ugo,  and  the 
new  town-hull,  both  cuustructud  of  hewn  granite,  arc  great 
ornaments  to  the  place.  The  latter  building  is  surmounted 
by  a handsome  cupola,  and  its  eastern  front,  consisting  of  a 
pediment  supported  by  four  imble  columns,  is  a striking 
object.  Tlic  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  scieiititlc  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  is  shown  by  their  pi>s«e-s:ng  a good  public 
library,  a Society  of  Natural  Hislury.  and  an  Horticultural 
Society.  This  place  is  also  the  scat  of  the  Roy  al  Geological 
Society  of  (Jornwall,  whose  mu»eum  conlama  one  of  the  beat 
collectiuns  of  minerals  in  England. 

PEONY.  rP^oNtA.] 

PEPAGO'MENUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS 
PEPAGOMENUS  (,5>/^qrp«i>c  o lUirayo/icvoc),  one  of  tho 
latest  of  the  Greek  physicians,  is  the  author  of  a short 
treatise  on  the  Gout,  which  is  still  extant.  Nothing  is 
known  of  llie  cveiua  of  his  life,  but  a<i  his  work  wjs  com- 
posed at  tlie  command  of  the  emperor  Mu  huel  Paloaologus, 
it  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  a-d.  1260  and 
1282.  ■ This  discourse,’  says  Freind  (HVi/.  of  Physic,  ^q\. 
i.),  ‘ tliough  containing  little  extraordinary,  and  being  col- 
lected out  of  other  writers,  chiefly  Alexander,  of  whovu 
work  the  eleventh  book  treats  of  this  diseoso  at  great 
length,  yet  is  far  from  deserving  the  character  which 
M.  MuMurus,  his  translator,  bestows  upon  ihu  author 
(by  tumc  unknown  to  him),  of  iifana  et  elinguit,  &c., 
as  if  lie  could  not  express  what  ho  meant.’  It  consists 
of  forty-five  short  chapters,  bcMdes  the  preface  end  con- 
clusion, and.  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  {Ijist.  de  la  Med.), 
does  not  deserve  to  bo  clashed  among  the  numerous 
worthless  productions  of  tlio  modern  Greeks.  Ho  says  that 
the  author  certainly  does  not  depart  from  the  systein  of 
Galen,  but  that  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  mure  reasonable, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  moderns 
than  that  of  most  of  his  succc»surs.  Ho  sets  out  with  a 
true  and  precise  axiom,  viz.  (hat  the  gout  ii  a diseaMi  affect- 
ing the  whole  organised  frame,  and  produced  by  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  cxccascs  in  the  mailer  of  diet, 
&c.  (cap.  7).  The  muibid  principle,  which  is  the  result,  is 
directed  by  nature  towards  the  weakened  arlicuiaiiuus  (cap. 
3).  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance  are  (he 
only  means  of  preventing  the  disease  (cap.  10).  With 
respect  to  the  cure  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  trustorl  to 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  eives  several  prescriptions,  some 
of  wLidi  are  borrowed,  and  others  arc  uppareutly  original. 
Ho  particularly  recommends  a drastic  purgative  culled  Aer- 
modactylua,  which  is  also  highly  praised  by  Alexander 
Tralhanus  (lib.  xi  ),  and  which  Mr.  Adams  (iu  Barker’s  ed. 
of  lA'iupriere,  1838)  considers  to  bo  a species  of  Colckicum 
Aulumfnile,fs  medicine  still  considered  by  some  practitioners 
to  be  almost  a specific  in  this  disea.ve. 

The  lreati-,0,  wtpi  woc«ypac,  ‘ De  Podagrd,*  was  first 
published  in  Latin,  by  Marcus  Musurus,  Roms.  1517,  8vo., 
with  the  title  ‘ II^  Podagrd  Libellus  incerli  Aucturia  e 
Grsoco  in  Latiuum  conversus,’  &c.  This  translatkm  is  in- 
serted in  the  * Medicae  Artis  Piincipes,’ by  H.  Siepkeus, 
Paris,  1567,  fol.  The  Greek,  text  was  first  published  at 
Pans,  ap.  G.  Murelium,  1558,  8vo.,  with  a L^in  translation 
(probably)  by  Turnebus.  The  last  and  best  edition  i.s  b)r 
1.  S.  Bernard.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1743,  8ro.,  Gr.  and  Ual..  which  is 
Bometimea  found  with  a new  titlc-ps^^c,  Arnhem.,  1753. 
There  is  a French  translation  by  Fred.  Jamot,  Pans,  1573, 
8vo.  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  is  also  to  be  ^und  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  Chartier’s  edition  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

There  is  extant  a treatise  entitled  Auiyywtftc  riv  iy 
waQuv,  Koi  Offairtia,  * DigiioUo  Morborum  in  Ronibus,  eovuni 
' 3 I 2 
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quc  Curatio.’  which  is  ruiniaunly  printed  antung  Galen's 
wurks.  but  nhich  is  however  manifesily  spurious,  as  the 
author  pntfevM-'s  hitnself  to  l>e  a L'hn>‘ttnn.  h'abrtciiis  in 
his  list  of  Guleu’s  works,  conjecture!  that  l>cme«trius  Pepa- 
e>inu'iius  may  have  been  the  author,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
F reuid  and  Halter,  there  secm>'  to  be  no  youd  reason  for 
such  a supposition.  In  the  colleriion  of  uriters  ' Du  Ke 
Aceipitrariu  et  Venatic;!.’  pubti'^hed  by  Nir.  Uigaltius,  Paris, 
1612.  410.,  arc  two  treatises,  which  are  purliaps  the  works  of 
till!  same  Demetrius.  One  ts  cntiih-d  'UpuKoiro^ov,  *;  wtpi 
rqc  rAe  Upriewv  dwrrpo^iic  ri  sat  iTtfn\uag,  ‘ Hicracosu- 
plnuin.  kivc  De  Accipitruiu  Kdueauone  ct  Curattotie,*  cun* 
tammir  an  account  oftiie  difTetent  species  of  hawks,  the 
mode  of  catching  and  training  thuni,  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  reroudius  proper  for  each.  Tlie 
other  is  called  Ki'eo0u^»>,  u rqf  rie  rv»N5»> 
*Cynosophiuin.  sivc  Dul'auum  Curatione.’und  is  sutuetimes 
attributed  to  Phaunon.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
hut  IS  not  of  much  worth,  fie  attributes  madness  in  clogs 
to  a worm  nnderneatli  the  tongue. 

PEPIN  D'HERISTAL  (so  called  from  a place  in  the 
kiii-;duiii  of  Ausimsia.  or  Metz,  called  HerUlal),  or  Pepin 
lu  Gros,  was  (he  son  of  Aitsegtaus,  and  grandson  of  Arnool, 
who  was  duke  of  Aiistrasia  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  I., 
aficrwanU  bishop  of  Metz,  and  who  wa.s  Hnally  numbered 
among  the  saints.  The  mother  of  Penm,  nainetl  Bc.;ga, 
wan  the  daughter  of  an»thor  Pepm,  ealleu  Pepin  the  Old.  or 
Pepin  of  Lander,  who  wa»  Matro  of  the  Palace  under  Da* 
gobert  I.  amt  under  hU  son  Siegbcrt,  king  of  AnKtraMa,  was 
much  r*'specied  for  his  personal  character,  and  who  died  a.d. 
610.  pepm  d’lleristal  became  duke  of  Au>trasia  under 
Dagobort  II.,  after  who<o  death,  a.d.  679,  he  governed  the 
country  as  sovereign  under  nominal  allegiance  to  Tliierri 
III.,  kmg  of  Burgundy  and  Ncuslna  Thieri  i however  be- 
came disi^atisfle'l  with  Pep.n,  who  revolted  and  defeated  hmi, 
A D.  nuo,  and  obliged  him  to  reiutgnise  Imu  as  Mairc  du 
Palais, or  inother words,  the governorof  the  whole  Frankish 
monarchy.  Here  begins  the  w-'hos  of  the  ‘ Rji.s  fainfans,’ 
or  ‘do-nothing  kings,’  who  succeeded  ime  another  na  mere 
crowned  pageants,  whiUt  the  Muire  du  Palais  had  all  the 
real  authority.  Pepin  ruled  as  such  under  Tliierri.  Clovis 
HI.,  Chiidehert  111.,  and  Dagoberi  HI.,  and  thus  made  his 
authority  respected,  nut  only  by  the  nuiivcs.  but  aUo  by 
foreigners.  He  died  in  714.  having  appointed  his  grandson 
Theodebaud  lo  succeed  him  as  Matre  du  Palais.  Hut 
Charles  Martel,  a natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  proclaimed 
duke  of  Ausirasia  by  the  aiTlamalions  of  the  peo[»le,  a.d. 
715.  and  in  7 19  he  obliged  Cliilperic  II.  lo  acknowledge  him 
as  Maire  du  Palais  a&  his  father  Pepin  had  been.  [Cuaklks 
Martfl.] 

PEPirs,  king  of  France,  called  'Ic  Brcf,*  or  * the  Short,' 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  Maire  du  Palais  after  his  father’s 
death,  under  the  nominal  king  Childeric  111.,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Neustriaand  Burgundy,  whilst  hisbrotherCarloiuan 
governed  that  of  Austrasn  in  a similar  capacity.  Tlie  two 
bro'hers *(lcleated  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Slavonians; 
and  Pepin,  m 744,  defealcMl  the  duke  of  Aquitaniii,  who  had 
revolted.  Soon  after,  Carlumnii,  in  a lU  of  devotion,  gave 
up  the  government  of  Ausirasia,  and  retired  to  a monastery 
at  Romo,  where  he  ended  his  days.  All  the  authority  wtis 
now  concentrated  in  Pepin.  What  followed  has  been  brielly 
aad  obscurely  told  by  the  chroniclers:  ‘ King  Childeric  was 
delhrone<l.  a.d.  7,59.  his  head  was  shaved  (lung  hair  was  an 
essential  appendageof  royalty  with  the  Merovingian  kings), 
and  he  was  contiued  in  the  monastery  of  Siihin,  or  St. 
Bertm,  at  S(.  Omcr.  and  his  son  Thierri  was  scut  to  the 
convent  of  Fonlenello  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  brought 
lip  in  obscurity,’  (Ilenault,  Histotre  dg  Friwce.)  Eeinbardt, 
the  bistoriari  of  Charlemagne,  says,  that  ‘Biirckard,  bishop 
of  Wurtzburg.  and  the  pnest  Fulrad,  a chaplain,  were  sent 
lo  Pu(>o  Zacharias  at  Rome,  to  consult  him  concerning  the 
state  of  France,  in  which  the  kings  had  merLdy  the  name 
of  kings,  without  any  royal  power,  and  that  the  pope  re-  . 
plied  that  it  wa.n  belter  that  he  who  exercised  the  ro)al 
authority  should  bear  alM)  the  royal  title;  in  consequence  j 
of  which  sanction,  Pepin  was  conNiiluted  king.’  And  the 
conlinuaior  of  the  chronicler,  Fredegarms,  writing  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Chiidebrand,  Pepin'a  uncle,  says, 
(hat  ‘by  the  consent  of  the  Frankish  nation,  supported  hy 
the  sanction  of  (ho  Apostolic  see.  the  illustrious  Pepin  be- 
ing eonsecraleit  by  the  bi.*>hops  and  recognised  by  the  princes. 
Was  raised  to  the  kingdom,  together  with  his  (^ueen  Her- 
(zada,  according  to  the  autieut  usages.*  ^Vc  have  no  cir- 


cumstantial account  of  this  important  evctit,  except  that 
Pepin  was  anomlcrl  at  Soi&suns.  in  March,  a.d.  753.  by 
Boniface,  bishop  of  Mainz,  called  the  Apostle  of  Gcrmoiiy 
befoie  the  assembly  of  the  nation.  It  seems  that  the 
ceremony  of  unointing  the  new  king  was  introduced  on 
this  oceasiun,  having  been  unknown  under  the  drstor  Me- 
rovingian dynasty.  (SiMuondi,  Histoirg  df*  Franfais.) 

Sismutuli  thinks,  with  some  degree  of  plausibilitv.  that 
this  accession  of  a new  family  to  the  throne  of  the  i^ranks 
was  not  a mere  change  of  dynustv,  nor  the  usurpation  of  ono 
family  over  another,  but  that  it  was  really  a national  revo- 
lution effected  by  the  German  fHipulationof  .Austrusia  under 
their  leaders  l^epm  d’Hen&tal,  Charles  Martel,  and  his 
son  Pepin,  who  conquered  Neustria  and  the  other  provinces 
of  ant  lent  Gaul,  and  placed  their  ow*n  dynasty  on  the 
Frankish  throne.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a hah 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks  under  Clovis,  the  conquerors  had  become  mixed 
with  tlie  Gallo-Roman  population,  had  adopted  their  lan- 
guage, inamuTsand  efTeminacy,  und  the  original  families  o. 
theKtanks  had  almost  cnti.ely  disappeared  in  Ncustna, 
Aquitaiiiu,  and  Provence.  But  Ausirasia,  which  ex(endo<l 
far  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  had  rem.iined  German. 
The  family  of  Pepin  led  the  Austrasian  bands  into  the  rest 
of  Ganl,  which  thus  received  a fre.sh  infusion  of  Gvimim 
manners,  lancuage,  und  mihiary  spirit.  Pepin  le  Bref,  in 
order  to  concdiuic  (he  conquered  Neuslrians,  raised  Chit* 
dcric  III.,  of  the  old  dynasty,  lo  the  throne,  but  ihis  pageant 
was  in  reality  the  king  of  the  conquered,  while  Pepin  re- 
tained all  the  authority  in  his  hand.s.  The  Neustriuns 
liHtked  upon  the  Anstrasian  bamL  a^strangci's  and  encmica. 
When  Pepin  fjtiml  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  puppet 
kin.',  he  put  him  aside  with  the  sanction  of  Home. 

Pepin  was  graieful  to  the  ewe  of  Rome,  and  when  pojic 
Stephen  HI..  Zach a ria»'s  successor,  applied  to  him  for  assist- 
ance against  the  Lungubards.  he  marcheil  with  an  annr  into 
Italy,  defeated  Astolphus.and  made  him  promise  to  give  up 
the  Exarchate  and  Puntupolis  to  (he  Roman  poiiliff.  [Papal 
SrATK.] 

Pepm  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Saxons,  the  Ba- 
vartnns.  and  other  German  nations;  ho  defeated  the  duke 
of  Aquilania.  and  rcunili'd  his  duchy  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown  ; he  favoured  the  clergv,  and  fixed  the  annual  general 
assemblies  of  the  Frankish  nation  for  the  month  of  May. 
Ho  died  of  (he  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis,  in  September,  768.  at 
54  years  of  age,  in  the  )7th  year  of  his  reign.  His  son 
Charlemngne  succeeded  him  as  king  of  (he  Franks. 

PEPIN,  son  of  Ixiuis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  was  made  by  his  father  king  of  Aquilania. 
a d.  817,  revolted  repeatedly  against  his  f'ulhur,  and  died  in 
8.18  or  839.  The  emperor  disinherited  Pepin’s  children  of 
their  f.ithcr’s  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  bis  owti  son  Churlca 
the  Raid. 

PEPIN.  Ijske.  [Mississippi,  Rivkr.) 

PEPO,  a Latin  term  used  by  botanists  to  ’express  that 
kind  of  fruit  of  which  the  gourd  is  the  type.  It  is  an  inferior 
seed-vessol.  filled  with  pulp  enclosed  within  a hard  {lericarp. 
and  furnished  with  parictM  placenta;.  It  is  a berry  with  a 
hard  shell. 

PEPPER.  [Pipkr;  Pimeivto.] 

PEPPERMINT.  [Mentha  Pipebit.v] 

PEPUSCIL  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  an  eminent 
musical  theorist  and  composer,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Berlin, 
in  which  city  his  father  was  minister  of  a Proteatont  con- 
gregation. At  the  early  age  of  fjurleeu  his  talents  atiracicd 
the  notice  of  the  Prussian  court,  in  which  ho  held  some  ap- 
pointment till  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  when,  being 
eye-witness  of  a murderous  act  of  tyranny  perpetrated  by 
Frederick  I.,  he  resolved  lo  quit  his  country.  He  first 
visited  Holland,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  a year ; then 
proceeded  to  London,  and  about  17u9  was  engaged  to  take 
the  harpsichord  at  Drury-Iane  theatre,  and.  it  is  KUjiposed, 
assisted  in  preparing  for  the  stage  Thrmyrit,  as  well  as 
other  operas.  At  the  same  time  he  comioenrcd  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  music  of  the  antienis,  for  which  pursuit  his 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  studious  habits 
highly  qualified  him.  In  these  investigations  he  received 
no  inconsiderable  aid  from  his  friend  l>e  Moivre,  iho 
muthcuiutician.  Though  ho  had  pursuadixl  himself  (hat 
the  music  of  tho  Greeks  was  far  superior  to  anything  thul 
the  mwlerns  were  capable  of  producing,  yet  be  did  not  beni- 
taie  to  compose  much,  and  was  sun-essful ; though  but 
one  of  Lis  many  works  is  known  to  the  preseul  »gu— tLa 
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cantata,  'Sec  fruin  the  silent  grurc  Alexis  which  has 
always  been,  atui  probably  alaavs  will  bo,  aduiired  by  every 
pursed  of  true  taste. 

In  the  year  I* It)  this  active  and  indefatignblo  musician 
was  ono  of  the  founders  of  the  Artuifmy  €\f  Anlifut  Music, 
which  was  formed  on  to  judicious  a plan  that  it  subsuttil 
upwards  of  eitihiy  years.  In  1712  he.  together  with  Handel, 
was  engt^Uud  by  the  Duke  of  Cbaudoa  (Pope's  Timon)  to 
compusu  fur  the  chapel  at  Cannons.  The  next  year  ho  was 
adiniued  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  music,  lu  1724  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr.  Berkeley  to 
join  in  the  visionary  sciienie  for  establishing  a college  at 
iho  Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  fur  the  purpose;  but 
tliu  ship  being  wroeked.'tbe  project  was  speedily  abunduned. 
He  now  entererl  mtu  the  matriinumal  stato  with  the  cele- 
brated singer  Signora  Margarita  do  I'Epine,  who  brought 
him  a fortune,  aenuired  by  her  profession,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  'J'his  aduitiun^great  iri  those  days— <lid  not  in- 
ducu  him  to  relax  in  his  pursuits : he  selected  and  adapted, 
with  admirable  skill,  the  music  for  The  Heg^ar's  Ojtera, 
for  which  he  composed  the  overturo.  In  1 731  appeared  his 
Treatise  oh  Harmony,  which  long  continued  a standard 
work,  and  is  still  read  by  students  who  are  wise  enough  tu 
make  themselves  ae(|uumt«d  with  the  bust  writers  on  the 
art.  In  the  rear  1 737  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  an  appointment  he  solicited  muro  fur  the  sake  of  the 
apurlmenls  and  the  learned  and  agreeable  society  it  utfurded 
than  with  any  |>ecuniary  view.  Three  years  after  thi>  be 
lost  his  wife;  his  only  son  having  died  some  time  before. 
He  now  found  relief  in  his  studies,  to  which,  and  in  giving 
instructions  to  a few  favouiile  pupils,  he  dovuied  hiiuself 
wholly,  la  1746  was  read  before  tho  Royal  Society  hU 
account  of  the  Anlient  Genera,  which  appears  m volume  44, 
No.  4t^l,  of  thu  ‘Philosophical  Tran^aciious previous  to 
which  bowuvor  ho  had  been  elected  a fellow  of  that  learned 
body.  Dr.  Pepusch  died  iu  1752.  and  was  buried  iu  tho 
cha|>ot  of  the  Charter  House. 

PEPYS,  SA.MUEL,  secretary  to  tho  Admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.,  was  born 
P'ebruary  ‘23,  1632.  of  a family  whicli  had  some  pretenaiuns 
to  gentility,  though  he  himself  confesses  it  had  never  been 
‘very  cotisiderablo.’  His  father,  John  Pepys,  was  a ciuieii 
of  l.#<milon,  where  he  follow  ed  the  trade  of  a tailor. 

Wit  learn  from  hisdiary  that  Pcpvs  passed  his  boyish  days 
in  or  near  London,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Pauls  school, 
where  be  continued  till  16jU,  early  in  which  year  his  name 
occurs  as  a sizar  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  (Jollcgc,  Cam- 
bridge. Previously  however  to  hi*,  going  to  reside  in  that 
university,  March  5,  1G56>1,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
College.  How  long  he  continued  at  Cambridge,  or  what 
were  his  acudciiiical  pu^suit^,  wo  are  nut  infornied.  In  1655 
he  married  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a girl  of  flfieen.  The  cun- 
sequences  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
such  an  iinprudeiil  step  wci'u  averted  by  the  kindness  of  a 
relation.  Sir  Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich), 
who  gave  the  young  couple  an  asvlum  in  Ins  family.  In 
16od  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Xtuniagu  in  his  t‘.xpediiion 
to  the  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  u clerk  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. Through  the  interest  of  thu  Earl  of  Sandwich 
liowever,  he  was  soon  nominated  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the 
navy,  and  ho  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  olKce  early  in  June, 
1660.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  coimuciion  with 
a great  national  establishment  to  which  his  diligcnco  and 
acuteness  were  afterwards  of  the  highest  service.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  till  1673;  and  dining  those  great 
events,  the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war, 
the  care  of  the  navy  in  a great  measure  rusted  upon 
him  alone.  The  Dime  of  York  being  lord-high-adimral, 
Pepys  was  by  degrees  drawn  into  a close  personal  coimec- 
tion  with  him,  and  a.4  he  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  experienoe  some  part  of  the 
calnranies  with  which  he  was  loaded  during  tlie  time  of 
• The  PopUh  Plot.’  Hie  absence  not  only  of  evidence,  but 
oven  of  ground  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  Pepjs  being 
committed  to  the  Tower  (May,  167'J)on  the  charge ofbeing 
an  Older  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  he  was  fur  a lime 
removed  from  tho  Navy  Board.  Ho  was  aflerw  iirds  allowed, 
with  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who  bad  been  committed  with 
him,  to  find  security  in  3u,0U0/. ; and  in  February  tbllowing, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposition  against  him,  was  dis- 
charged. He  was  soon  roptared  in  asituatum  where  bis  skill 
and  e.x|ierictiee  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  s^iecial 
command  of  Charles  11.,  and  ruse  afterwards  to  be  secre- 


tary of  tne  admiralty,  which  office  be  retained  till  the  Revo- 
lutiun.  James  II.  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a 
portrait  designed  as  a present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  him. 
The  king  commanded  the  jHiinler  to  proceed  and  finish 
the  portrait,  that  lus  frien<l  might  not  be  disaupuintod. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  W-pys  lost  hU 
official  employments;  but  ho  retired  into  private  life  with- 
out being  tbllowcd  either  by  persecultun  orill  will.  He  died 
May  *26.  I7U3,  ami  was  buried  in  ibe  church  of  b(.  OUve, 
Hart  Street. 

Pepys  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  Ho 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  music;  and  he  was  a 
judge  of  painting,  scul|>ture.  and  architecture.  In  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
honourable  utlico  two  years.  As  a patron  of  learning,  it 
may  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  he  contributed  no  fewer  than 
sixty  plates  to  Willughby's  * Historia  Piscium.’ 

Iu  Magdalen  College,  Caiiibridgu,  he  left  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  manuscript  naval  memoirs,  of  prints,  and 
aulieiil  English  poetry,  which  has  often  been  cuiisuited  by 
critics  and  commentators,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  iu 
kind.  One  of  its  must  singular  curiosities  is  a collection  of 
English  ballads  in  five  large  folio  volume.-s  begun  by  Seldeii, 
and  carried  down  to  the  year  1 7tiU.  Percy’s  • Heliqucs ' are 
fur  the  most  part  taken  from  this  collection. 

Pepys  published  ‘ Memoirs  relaimg'  to  the  Slate  of  tim 
Ruyal  Navy  of  England  for  ten  years,  determined  Decem- 
ber, 1688,*  8vo.,  Lund.  169U,  and  there  is  a small  book  iu 
the  Pepysiaii  library  entitled  ‘ A Relation  of  the  Troubles 
in  the  Court  of  Portugal  m 1667  and  1668,  by  S.  P..  E:4|.,' 
12mo.,  Lund.  1677.  which  Walt,  in  his  * Bibliotheca  Bntan- 
nica,'  ascribes  to  Popys. 

His  ‘ Mumou-s  ’ cuiiiprising  his  Diary  from  1659  to  1669, 
and  a selection  from  lus  private  correspondence  were  ediied 
by  the  preseutLord  Braybruukc.  in  2 vuls-  4(u..  Loud.  18‘25. 
republished  in  5 volumee  8vp.,  Loud.,  lb'2H.  from  which  and 
from  Cliuluiers's  account  of  him,  most  of  the  particulars  in 
tins  notice  have  been  derived. 

PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY.  [MAuu.vnE.y  Collegh,  Cam- 

BBIIM3E.] 

PER.EA.  [Palkstink.] 

PEKAMBU  L,\TOli,  an  instrument  in  general  use  for 
measuring  distances  on  roads,  for  settling  disputes  coiieurn- 
ing  the  charges  of  the  drivers  of  hack-caiTiages,  and  iur 
other  purposes.  It  consists  principally  of  awheel  upon  which 
it  runs,  and  an  index  which  shows  the  number  of  turns  of 
such  wheel  reduced  into  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 

Tile  carriage  or  stock  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  about  3 f«ct 
long.  At  one  end  is  a handle  for  the  )>ersun  who  uses  it, 
ami  the  other  is  furnished  with  sockets  m which  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  turns:  this  end  of  the  stock  has  the  centre  part 
removetl,  by  which  are  left  two  arms  between  which  the 
wheel  wurk^  Upon  Iho  stock  and  just  in  front  of  the  handle 
is  the  dial-plate,  w ith  its  two  humU  by  which  the  distance  is 
registered.  Tlie  wheel  is  8 feet  3 inches,  or  4 pole,  in  cir- 
cumference. Upon  one  cud  of  thu  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
small  |uniun,  which  works  into  a similar  pimon  at  the  end 
of  a rod  which  passes  up  the  stock  or  carnage  to  the  works 
beneath  tho  dnU-platc.  lllotion  is  curaraunicated  by  means 
of  this  rod  to  a Worm  or  miciomcler  screw,  which  turns  once 
round  for  each  revolution  of  the  carnage-wheel  of  the  per- 
ambulator. This  Worm  works  into  a wheel  of  8U  tuetb, 
which  is  moved  furwa-rd  one  tooth  for  every  ^ pole,  and 
carries  a hand  or  index,  which  makes  one  revolution  fur  4U 
pules  or  one  furlong.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a pinion  of 
8 teeth,  which  works  into  awheel  of4ti  teeth,  and  on  the  axis 
ofthts  second  wheel  is  a pinion  of  U>  teeth,  which  moves  awheel 
of  16U  teeth.  Tliis  lust  wheel  carries  another  hand,  winch 
makes  one  revolution  for  80  of  the  former.  These  hands  arc 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hour  and  minute  ham! 
of  a watch,  so  that  tlie  three  circles  on  the  dial-plato  aro  all 
concentric.  The  first  of  these  circles  is  divided  into  220, 
and  the  second  into  40,  ilic  number  of  yards  and  poles  con- 
tained in  u furlong : the  figures  on  those  circles  are  read  ulT 
by  the  first-mentioned  index,  that  which  is  attached  to  tlie 
wheel  of  80  tceih.  The  tlmd  circle  n divided  into  80,  the 
number  of  furlongs  in  10  miles,  and  to  this  circle  belongs 
the  index  attached  to  the  wheel  of  160  teeth.  7'he  distance 
is  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  in  the  rcveiie  order 
in  which  the  circles  are  given  above:  divide  the  number  on 
the  fii-st  circle  by  8,  and  you  will  have  the  distance  required 
in  miles,  furlong*,  poles,  and  yaids. 
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Tbe  instrument  is  fiirniihorl  with  a stop  or  strap,  so  that  tions  of  the  nerree  and  brain  in  connection  with  perception, 
afier  the  distance  is  measured,  the  perarabulatur  roaj  be  It  was  imagined  bv  tbe  antients  that  the  nervous  tibres  are 
conveyed  without  the  mdex  being  altered.  tubular,  and  filled  with  a subtile  vapour  named  animal 

iliilike  the  pedometer,  it  requires  no  regulating,  and  the  spirits;  that  the  brain  is  a gland  by  which  thiseethercal  fluid 

only  risk  of  its  giving  the  distance  incorrectly,  if  well  con-  is  secrelcd  ; and  that  by  means  of  it  the  nerves  perform  their 
Btrunied,  is  in  {lassing  over  rugged  and  uneven  roads,  which  offtee.  (Reid,  Enay  it.,  ch.  3.)  I)es  Cartes,  who  adopted 
Will  of  course  cause  tbe  index  to  show  more  than  the  true  this  hypolbesia.  has  described  with  great  minuteness  now 
distance.  In  general  however,  for  short  distances,  this  all  mental  operations  and  movements  are  accomplished 
error  is  very  trifling.  through  the  agency  referred  to.  Dr.  Briggs  Newton's 

When  about  to  commence  a measurement,  the  wheel  instructorin  anatomy,  was  the  first  who  proposed  a newdoc- 
should  be  turned  round  until  the  first-mentioned  index  trine  on  this  point.  He  maintained  that  the  nerves  operate 
points  to  220  on  the  circle  of  yards.  Some  are  provided  by  vibrations,  like  musical  chords,  and  thus  conduct  iin- 
with  a clii-k  and  racket,  by  which  this  may  done  with  much  pressions  to  the  brain.  Newton  him.«olf  {Opt,  qu.  23) 

les-i  trouble  than  by  tho  wheel.  ap))cars  to  have  been  inclined  to  a notion  of  this  kind, 

Tiiere  are  other  mstrumenta  for  tbe  same  or  similar  pur*  and  the  suggestions  relating  to  it  thrown  out  by  him  as 
po&cs,  bearing  diiTerent  names,  as  teuyteitfT  and  odomet^fr;  a query  were  afterwards  amplified  and  defended  by  Hart- 
but  the  construction  of  all  oT  iliem  is  very  similar.  ley.  Tbe  latter  supposed  that  ‘external  objects  impreMed 

Wsywiser  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  form  of  the  on  the  senses  occasion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  are 
instrument  which  is  applied  to  a carriage,  in  which,  by  a impressed  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  smal. 
slight  adaptation  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  the  and,  as  one  may  say.  infinitesimal  medullary  particles and 
itisirument  is  made  to  register  tbe  number  of  turns  of  such  that  these  vibrations  are  excited,  propagate^  and  kept  up 
wheel,  in  the  same  minner  as  the  perambulator.  partly  by  the  other,  that  is,  by  a very  subtile  elastic  fluid , 

PERAME'LES.  [Bat<mci>OT;  Marsupulia,  vol.  xiv.,  partly  by  the  uniformity,  continuity,  soAness,  and  active 
p.  437;  and  see  further  Professor  Owen's  paper  'On  the  powers  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  roar- 
Osteology  of  the  Marsupialia’  {Xool.  Proe  , 1838).  ] row,  and  nerres.*  {Ob$ervationt  on  part  i , prop.  4,  5.) 

PERCEPTION  is  that  power  or  act  of  the  mind  by  which  Both  Des  Cartes  and  Hartley  believed  that  by  the  action  of 
it  hulds  communication  with  the  external  world.  It  is  di»-  the  nerves  in  the  manner  described  by  them,  images  of  ex- 
tinguished from  eonetption  by  the  circumstance  that  its  lernal  objects  were  formed  in  the  brain, 
objects  are  in  every  instance  supposed  to  hpve  an  actual  It  is  scarcely  neeessuy  to  remark  concerning  these 
existence.  We  may  conceive  things  that  have  no  reality,  hypotheses  that  they  are  totally  deatitate  of  foundation, 
but  we  arc  never  said  to  perceive  such  things.  Perception  A sound  theory  must  assign  real  and  not  imaginary  causes 
difl'ers  from  contdoutnest  in  that  it  takes  cognisance  only  for  the  phenomena  which  it  professe.s  to  explain;  and  such 
of  objects  without  tbo  mind.  We  ;>erceftw  a man.  a horse,  causes  must  have  a manifest  competency  to  the  effects 
a tree:  when  we  think  or  feel,  we  are  coruciou*  of  our  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  hypotheses  in  question  entirely 
thoughts  and  emotions.  It  it  further  supposed  in  per  cep-  want  both  of  these  essentials.  Who  can  prove  tbe  existence 
tion  that  the  objects  of  it  are  present.  We  can  remember  of  the  animal  tpirils  of  Dcs  Cartes,  or  the  vibrations  of 
former  objects  of  perception,  but  we  do  not  perceive  (hem  Hartley;  or,  granting  their  existence,  who  can  show  any 
again  until  they  are  once  more  present.  Besides  the  sense  correspondence  between  them  and  the  formation  of  images 
winch  has  been  explained,  the  term  perception  is  sometimes  in  the  brain  ? All  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  respecting 

the  means  of  perception  is,  that,  under  certain  circumstance*, 
that  ia,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  the  bodily  organa 
and  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  perception 
takes  place.  The  impressions  so  communicated  arc  Uio 
applies  the  word  in  a meiaphysical  disquisition  with  a mean-  occasions  of  the  mind  percetTing.  but  we  can  assign  no 
ing  different  from  that  which  has  been  here  asngnod  to  it  reason  why  it  should  do  so  under  those  circumstances  inva- 
By  him  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  operations  riably,  and  not  under  any  other,  further  than  that  such  ia 
and  states  of  the  mind  ; plosions  being  designated  perce|v  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

tions,  and  tbe  acts  of  memory  and  imagination  converted  If  the  act  of  perception  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
into  so  many  acts  of  perception.  Such  latitude  of  phrtseo-  we  obtain  by  it  a certain  amount  of  information  respecting 
logy  confounds  under  one  general  name  things  etseniially  the  object  perceived.  We  discover  that  it  has  particular 
distinct,  and  tends  to  introduce  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  qualities,  as  for  example,  that  it  is  extended,  that  it  has 
into  a department  of  philosophical  investigalion  where  de-  figure,  that  it  is  hard  or  soA,  rough  or  smooth,  &c.  Tlie 
fiiiiteness  and  precision  ore  peculiarly  indispensable.  notion  thus  formed  may  vary  in  respect  of  distinctness  in 

The  distinction  between  things  percewed  (ala^nra)  and  all  possible  degrees.  In  the  light  of  twiliglit  a body  is  dis- 
things  conceived  (yoi^rd)  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  philoso-  earned  more  obscurely  than  in  the  full  light  of  noun  day  ; 
pliers  and  to  their  Latin  expositors,  of  wdiom  Cicero  ex-  and  more  obscurely  still  in  proportion  as  the  darkness 
presses  the  fonner  class  of  things  by  the  phrases  ' qu«  ' deepens.  The  notion  we  got  of  an  object  by  perception  is 
sunt,'  ‘ quso  cerni  langive  possum  :*  and  tbe  latter  by  the  ! B‘*eo4ipanied  by  an  irresistible  and  immediate  conviction  of 
phrases  ' qu»  tangi  demonstrarive  non  possunt,  cerni  its  real  existence.  An  object  may  indeed  be  perceived  so 
tamen  animo  atque  intelligi  poscuni,' and  gives  examples  indistinctly  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  be  real  or  not. 
of  each.  {Top-,r.)  If  it  bo  very  distant,  or  involved  in  darkness,  this  may 

The  perceptive  faculty  is  exercised  through  the  instm-  happen.  But  when  it  is  plainly  perceived,  there  is,  along 
mentality  of  tbe  aenscs.  Wc  see  by  means  of  tlie  eye,  and  with  tbe  perception,  a perfect  convietion  of  its  reality.  We 
Lear  by  means  of  the  car,  and  so  in  reference  to  the  other  can  no  more  doubt  of  its  existence  than  wc  can  of  our  own. 
senses.  An  individual  in  whom  tlieso  organs  are  wanting  And  this  conviction  is  immediate.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
or  defective,  will  either  not  perceive  at  all,  or  perceive  im-  process  of  reasoning  founded  on  our  percepiions,  but  insc- 
perfixily.  In  order  to  perception  it  is  requisite  that  an  parably  connected  with  them,  and  as  instantaneous  as  the 
impression  slmuld  be  made  on  ihe  organ  of  sense,  either  by  assent  rendered  to  axiomatic  truths.  It  may  be  also  re- 
the  direct  application  of  the  object,  or  through  some  medium  marked  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  per- 
that  communtcates  with  the  object  and  the  organ.  Thus  an  ception  is  not  more  immediate  and  deeply  rooled  than  is  the 
iuiuicdiate  application  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  belief  that  they  exist  externally  to  us.  They  do  not  seem 
senses  of  taste  and  touch  ; but  only  an  intermediate  one  with  to  have  their  place  in  the  mind  itself,  but  to  exist  indepen- 
rogard  to  those  of  sight,  hearing,  nnd  smell.  The  impres-  dently  of  it  altogether.  These  statements  accord  with  the 
sion  made  on  the  organs  of  sense  affocts  the  nerves,  and  is  universal  experience  of  mankind,  and  may  be  verified  by  all 
by  them  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  necessity  of  this  com-  who  choose  to  bestow  the  slightest  attention  on  the  intiroa 
municaliun  is  ascertained  by  observation.  If  the  nerve  tions  of  consciousness. 

appropriated  to  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  no  perc^ion  It  would  be  a tedious  as  well  os  a useless  task  to  dwell 
takes  place ; and  the  bOine  result  is  noticed  in  certain  disor-  minutely  on  the  numerous  theories  that  have  been  framed 
dcicd  conditions  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  oi^ns  of  of  perception.  In  certain  important  particulars  nearly  all 
scn»c  and  the  nerves  perform  their  respective  functions,  of  them  coincide;  while  in  others,  equally  if  not  more  im- 
\^  hen  huwuvur  the  condiuons  that  have  been  specified  are  portant,  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  variance, 
complied  with,  perception  ensues.  Democritus  taught  that  perception  was  the  result  of  the 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  func-  impressioiis  made  on  the  organs  of  sonic  by  images 


analogically  empiuyea  in  common  speecii  m reiercnce  to 
truths  the  evidence  of  which  is  certain-  Thus  we  may  Mr- 
ccii'e  the  truth  of  a roatberoatical  proposition.  But  Mr. 
Hume  is  perhaps  tlie  only  writer  of  eminence  who  designedly 
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V CMch  constantly  oroanste:]  from  bodies,  and  varied  accord* 
ii)g  to  the  conformailou  of  their  originals.  (Pint,  /Vac., 
Pu/.,  1.  iv.,  ch.  8,  &c.) 

PUto.  in  the  i»eventh  book  of  hii  ‘Republic*  fad  init.) 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  wc  perceive  objects,  by  the 
figure  of  a cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound,  so  that  they  can  | 
turn  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  it.  where  rays  from  a 
distant  light  atream  in,  and  shadows  of  bodies,  supposed  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  light,  are  beheld,  the  bodies 
themselves  being  invisible.  Ho  thus  conoeivMl  that  we  per* 
ceive  only  the  shadows  of  things,  and  not  things  themselves. 

This  opinion  of  Plato  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics  gene- 
rally. Aristotle  {De  An-t  I.  iii.,  c.  2.  3)  taught  that  as  the 
souses  cannot  receive  material  objecta  thcmselve»,  they 
receive  their  iniuges.  These  images  are  the  only  objects  of 
perception  to  thu  miitd.  As  impressed  upon  tlie  senses, 
they  are  termed  sensible  s^Hicies;  more  spiritualised,  they 
become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  are 
termed  phantasms;  still  further  refined,  so  as  to  be  objects 
of  setenre,  they  are  named  intelligible  species. 

The  theory  of  Epicurus  was  little  olher  than  a modification 
of  that  of  Aristotle.  Ho  supposed  that  bodies  are  conti- 
nually sending  off  from  their  surfaces  slender  films  or 
spectres  of  such  subtlety  that  they  easily  penetrate  by  the 
sunses  to  the  brain.  (Lucrel.,  1.  iv.,  v.  34,  46.  &c.) 

Locke  cmpb’vs  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  perceptiou 
that  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  or  Plato:— 

* Methinks.’  ho  says.  ‘ (he  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  witii  only  some  little 
opening  left  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  things  Without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  a dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  be  so  orderly  as  to  bo  found  upon 
orcasiun,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding 
of  n man  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight  and  the  ideaa  of 
them.’ 

The  similitude  of  li>cke,  or  rather  of  Plato,  may  be  ap- 
filled  to  alt  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  ever  been 
formed,  bymerelyaubstilutingideas.and.in  the  case  of  Hume, 
iinpressiuiis,  for  what  were  antiently  denominated  species 
ond  pliantasms.  All  these  theories  agree  in  maintaining 
that  iniugea  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception  to 
tlie  mind.  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  oibora  indeed  hold  that 
these  are  the  exclusive  objccta;  but  the  common  hypothesis 
admits  the  existence  of  things  of  which  these  are  but  the 
representatives,  and  which  we  mediately  discern.  It  may  be 
siifficiont  to  remark  concerning  these  opinions,  that  they  are 
diamciricolly  opposed  lothe  testimony  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. Instead  onnforming  us  that  images  alone  are  the  direct 
oujects  ofour  perception,  ooniciuusness  intimates  nothing  re- 
specting linages  at  all.  Unlosi  its  representations  are  alto- 
gether deceptive,  it  is  not  things  within  the  mind,  but  things 
external  to  it,  that  we  perceive ; not  images  of  objects,  but 
llio  verv  objects  themselves.  This  is  testimony  to  which 
we  yield  instinctive  credence.  It  is  too  cogent  and  unques- 
tionable to  be  set  aside  by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  far  lesa  by 
reasoning  based  upon  certain  imagined  relations  subsisting 
between  matter  and  spirit  which  wc  are  incapable  of  appre- 
hending, and  the  application  to  mind  of  laws  which  apply 
solely  to  the  objects  of  physical  investigation. 

One  obi^crvnlion,  intentionally  deferred,  remaina  still  to 
be  made  respecting  perception,  namely,  that  it  is  greatly 
modified  by  nabit  and  ^ the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  other  powers.  Inus  the  perceptions  of  a man  and 
those  of  a child,  both  conteroplatiog  a piece  of  complex  ma- 
chinery, the  one  being  aware  of  its  principles  and  arrangw- 
ments,  the  other  completelv  ignorant  of  them,  must  in 
some  respects  considerably  differ.  In  tike  manner  the  per- 
ceptions of  a blind  man.  by  means  of  those  organs  of  aenae 
which  are  unimpaired,  are  distinguished  in  many  particu- 
lars from  those  of  the  individual  who  has  never  been  without 
the  faculty  of  viaion.  Numerous  insiancca  of  a similar  kind  i 
might  easily  be  specified.  A full  account  of  acquired  percep- 
tion!t,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  is  still  a desideratum  in  this 
department  of  philos^bical  inquiry 

PERCH  or  POLE.  This  measure,  though  now  mostly 
used  as  a square  measure  (a  perch  usually  meaning  a tquaru 
perch,  or  a square  of  a perch  in  length  and  breadth),  was 
originally  a measure  of  length,  arising  out  of  the  custom  of 
measuring  small  |>ortions  of  land  by  a staff  or  pole.  The 
word  prrtica,  from  which  it  comes,  means  a wooden  staff. 
But  the  pole  with  which  land  was  measured  not  only  dif- 
fered very  much  in  different  countries,  but  in  different  parts 


of  the  same  country.  Ducange  and  his  editors  find  records 
of  the  use.  to  different  parts  of  England  and  France,  of 
porches  of  7).  10  <the  oldest  English),  12,  16, 16,  18,  20,  21, 
22,  25,  and  27  feet.  Here  is  but  another  instance  (as  in 
Mile  and  Lbaoub)  of  the  tendency  of  measures  to  lengthen. 
Forty  perches (quaranlena),  under  the  name  of  forty-long  or 
furlong,  became  a common  measure  of  length ; and  a piece 
of  lana  forty  percbea  long  and  one  deep,  was  called  ptrticata, 
(Spelman,  cited  by  Ducange.)  Thus  the  perch  and  ^rlong, 
though  afterwards  received  into  the  aystem  of  measures 
which  ends  with  the  mile,  originally  formed  no  part  of  it 
whatever.  [Mile.*] 

By  an  early  statute,  entitled  ' Compositio  Ulnarum  ot 
Perticarum,’  the  perch  was  fixed  at  16^  feet,  or  fivo  yards 
arul  a half;  and  four  periicatie  (though  that  word  is  not 
used)  were  defined  as  un  acre. 

A perch  is  the  quarter  of  a chain,  and  a souare  perch 
contains  .lOf  square  yards. 

PERCH  E,  LB,  a province  of  France,  united,  before  the 
Revolution,  with  Maine,  into  one  military  government.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Normandie,  on  the  north  east 
by  the  Isle  de  France,  on  the  east  and  south  by  OrK^anais, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mnine.  It  was  subdivided  into  I..e 
Grand  Porche,  or  Lo  Haul  Percbo  (Great  or  Upper 
Pcrchc),  of  which  Mortagne  was  the  capital ; Le  Perche 
Gouet,  or  Le  Bas  (Lower)  Perche,  of  whicn  Montmirail  was 
the  capital;  Les  Torres  Fmn^aises,  of  which  Tour-Griso- 
de  Verueuii  waj  the  capital;  and  Lea  Terrea  Demembr/s, 
or  Thimerais.  of  which  Ch^ieauneuf-en-Tbimerais  was  the 
chief  town.  Perche  is  now  compiehended  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Orna,  Sarihc,  and  Eure  et  Loir. 

Le  Perche  was  under  the  government  of  its  own  counts 
from  the  year  840;  but  the  original  county  was  not  equal 
in  extent  to  the  province  of  later  limes.  Having  fallen  to 
the  crown,  this  county  was  given  with  that  of  Aleii^on  lo 
Pierre,  one  of  the  vounger  sons  of  8i.  Louis  (a.d.  1268); 
but  these  counties  having  on  his  death  reverted  to  the 
crown,  they  wore  again  bestowed  on  Charles  de  Valois,  bro- 
ther of  Philippe  lo  Bel  fAD.  1293),  in  whose  familv  they 
long  oontinued.  In  1361  they  were  separated,  Perclio 
going  to  a younger  branch  of  the  family ; but  in  1404  they 
j were  again  united. 

In  the  reign  of  Francois  1.  the  county  was,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  male  heir,  suixed  by  tho  crown,  but  the  justice  of 
this  claim  was  for  awhile  disputed.  During  tho  dispute  the 
widow  of  the  late  count  was  allowed  to  possess  tbe  county, 
but  it  was  aAcrwards  annexed  to  tho  crown  domains. 

PE'RCIDiB,  or  /VreoVtfra  of  Cuvier,  a family  of  Acan- 
thoplerygiuus  fishes,  of  which  tbe  common  perch  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  that  is  lo  say,  the  fishes  of  this  groat 
group,  which  ought  perhaps  to  lira  regarded  as  an  order 
rather  than  a family,  all  more  or  less  approach  the  common 
perch  in  general  form:  they  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales  whose  outer  surface  is  more  or  loss  rough,  and  the 
free  margins  of  which  are  denticulated ; the  operculum  and 
preoperculum  are  variously  armed  with  spines  and  denticu- 
lated at  the  outer  margin ; they  not  only  have  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  but  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones  are  also  furnished 
with  them:  the  number  of  rays  to  tho  branchio*iegous 
membrane  varies  from  five  to  seven  ; they  never  fall  short  of 
the  lower  nor  exceed  the  higher  number.  The  tiesh  of  these 
fishes  is  generally  well  flavoured  and  wbolcwroc.  They  in- 
habit both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

Tlie  first  diviBioii  of  tbe  PercoVdeS,  according  to  Cuvier, 
coraprisea  all  those  species  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
under  the  pectorals,  five  soA  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins,  seven 
branebiostegouB  rays,  and  two  dorsal  fins.  This  beciion  in- 
cludes the  following  genera: — 

1.  Perea  proper,  m which  tbe  nreopereulum  is  denticu- 
lated; tbe  operculum  is  produced  behind  into  a fiattened 
spine;  tbe  infra-orbitals  are  obscurely  denticulated,  and  the 
tongue  is  smooth.  Example,  the  ct>mmon  perch  (/Vrea/fu- 
vfo/r/fa  of  Liimeus).  Cie,Txe\W  Britith  h'lshee.)  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  P.  Jtalica  of  Cuvier  and  V'ulencienncs, 
a apecies  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  uf 
Italy;  it  differs  from  the  Perea  Jhiviaiiht  in  being  of  a 
shorter  and  deeper  form,  and  is  destitute  of  the  black 
bands.  Several  true  perches  are  found  in  North  America; 
species  have  altio  been  discovered  in  Java  and  New  i^lund : 
it  is  highly  probable  therefore,  from  the  extensive  geogra- 
phical range  of  the  perches  proper  thus  exhibited,  that  very 
many  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

* Is  UiU  •rUei*  (y.2l8)  ‘ paitiesu'  Is  CTreoMxwly  written  ter ' ptrtiea* 
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2.  Labrax  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  differs  chiefly  from  the  true 
perches  in  having  the  infra-orbitnls  destituto  of  denlicula- 
tions  os  well  tu  the  suboperculum  ; the  oj>erculura  (which, 
as  well  as  the  preopcrculura.  is  entirely  covered  w ith  scale?) 
has  two  spines  on  the  posterior  part,  and  the  tongue  U fur- 
nished with  minute  teeth.  [Lmirax.] 

3.  LaUi  (Cuv.  and  Val.),  a cenus  also  elosidy  allied  to 
Perea  proper,  in  fact  differs  only  in  having  the  infra-orbitaU 
more  deeply  denticulated  as  well  as  the  humcraU;  large 
spines  aro  ohscrs'abic  on  the  angle  of  the  preoperculura  ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  shorter  and  higlicr  than  in  the  perch ; 
the  tongue  is  smooth,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  fi^h. 

Tlio  fishes  of  this  siibgcnus  are  usually  of  largo  size,  good 
eating,  and  are  rhietly  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World- 

4.  Centrfrpomu*  (Lact-p.)  includes  those  perch-like  fishes 
whose  uperouluni  is  produced  behind,  but  the  produc«l  part 
is  rounded  at  the  apex;  in  the  fins  and  demiculated  pre- 
operculum  they  resemble  the  porch.  In  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  hitherto  diwovercd  the  head  is  more  pointed 
than  in  the  preceding  genera-  [Ckntkopomus.] 

5.  Lencui]>«rca  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  differs  from  both  the 
preceding  genera  in  having  larger  sharply-pointed  teeth  in- 
lermixcnl  with  the  unlinary  small  teeth,  the  form  of  the 
bo«ly  is  more  elongated,  and  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  large. 
The  L-  Sandra^  C.  an<l  \'.,  is  found  in  the  rivers  and  lake* 
of  the  norlh-easlem  portions  of  Europe,  and  is  known  to  the 
Germans  hy  the  names  of  Sander.  Saiidel.or  Sandat ; it  istlic 
Schil  of  the  Austrians,  ami  the  Nagmaul  of  the  Rax'arians. 
A second  species,  the  L.  I'otgensis  of  Gmelin,  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  Rusr>ia,  and  a third  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

6.  //uro (Cuv.  and  Val.):  this  genus  is  foundc<l  on  a fish 
described  by  Dr.  Richaitlaon,  which,  with  most  of  the  essen- 
tial rharacters  of  the  perches,  differs  in  having  the  opcrcula 
simple,  a character  in  fact  not  found  in  cither  of  the  other 
genera  here  described.  The  species  alluded  to  inbabila 
J-akeHunm,and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  theBlack  Bass: 
it  is  considered  one  of  Uie  best  flavoured  fishes  of  that 
lake. 

EtfUs  (Cuv.  and  Val.);  in  this  genus,  as  in  L^ucin- 
y^rca,  there  are  larger  teeth  intermixed  with  the  onliiiary 
minute  ones,  but  hero  the  larger  teeth  are  confined  to  the 
jaws,  and  arc  not  found  intermixed  with  the  palatine  teeth. ' 
as  in  Lrurinp^rea;  the  operculum  is  terminated  by  two  I 
spines.  whiUt  in  the^nus  just  mentioned  it  is  simple.  Only  | 
one  species  of  Elelis  is  known ; its  body  is  elongated,  the  , 
muzzle  IS  rather  obtuse,  the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  outer  i 
rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  elongated  : this  fish  (the  E.  curf/un- 
cutu»,  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  also  remarkable  for  il*  brilliant  red 
Colour,  and  is  adorne<l  with  longitudinal  golden  stri|)es.  It 
!*  found  in  Iho  region  of  the  Seychellc  Islands,  north  of 
Mad.'igascar. 

8.  Nip/inn  (Cuv.  and  Val.):  this  genus  is  founded  on  a 
single  species  found  in  the  Japanese  Sea,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Isr^'c  spmes  with  which  the  opcrcula  are  armed  ; the 
preoperculum  is  strongly  den  tited  at  it*  margin  and  furnished 
with  a lonn  and  powerful  spine  at  iu  angle,  and  the  oper- 
culum has  three  of  these  large  spines;  the  first  dor-ial  is 
large,  and  its  spinuu*  rays  are  strong ; the  body  is  some- 
what elong''.tcd,  and  the  head  is  pointed.  The  oulhors  last 
quoted  apply  to  this  species  the  name  .V.  sfdnnsus. 

9.  EnopiottiM  (Lac^pede)  is  also  founded  upon  a ningle 
species  (from  Australia)  originally  described  in  White's 
* Journal  of  a Voyage  to  New  SoutK  Wale*,’  in  which  work 
the  fish  IS  mistaken  for  a Ch/ctodon,  no  dtmbt  from  its  ?hort, 
deep,  and  compressed  form,  and  produced  muzzle.  Like 
tlie  true  perches,  it  has  two  dorsal  fins,  but  these  are 
much  extended  in  the  vcrtic.al  direction ; the  third  ray  of 
the  first  dorsal  is  very  large,  and  long,  and  the  six  anterior 
rays  of  the  second  dorsal  ore  also  much  elongated;  the  in- 
fra-orbital  is  denticulated,  and  so  it  the  preoperculum 
which  is  moreover  furmthed  with  a strong  spine;  the  oper- 
culum is  simple,  i.e.  destitute  of  spines:  it  is  the  Enopif^n^t 
amnatxt*  of  Cuv.  and  Val.,  a fish  of  small  size,  being  sehioin 
more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  ; the  body  is 
adorned  with  seven  or  ciglit  black  bands  on  a silvery 
ground:  some  of  these  bands  howes'cr  arc  abbreviated. 

10.  Jyiphprion  (Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt),  like  ibo  two 
preceding  genera,  contain*  but  one  species  (Diiloprton 
l}t/,t$ciutum  of  the  authors  just  qiiote<l).  This  fish  is  of  a 
short  and  high  form,  hating  a large  head  somewhat  obtusely 
terminated  in  front:  its  colour  is  yellow;  a broad  black 
vertical  mark  runs  through  ilic  eye,  and  a still  broader  band 


crosses  the  body.  The  infra-orbital  is  entire,  the  preopereu 
lum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  is  armed  with  threo 
strong  spines.  It  is  found  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

11.  .-lr'0;gon(Lace;>^do).  In  this  genus  the  first  and  second 
dorsal  fins  are  small  in  antero-posienor  extent,  and  wnlely 
Separated  ; the  general  form  of  the  body  is  ovate,  but  some- 
what suddenly  less  deep  behind  the  second  dorsal ; the  head 
U without  scales,  large,  and  obtu^  in  front:  the  scales  aio 
very  large  and  easily  dishiilged;  the  pico]>erculum  is  denti- 
culated. Many  species  of  this  genua  inhabit  the  Indian 
seas  but  that  which  is  most  generally  known  (the  A.  rejr~ 
muUorum)  is  found  in  the  Mcdiierianean.  It  is  a small  fish, 
rarely  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  of  a golden 
red  colour,  with  a black  spot  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  thu 
tail-fin : there  is  also  generally  a s}>ot  of  the  :>ame  colour 
near  each  angle  of  this  fin,  another  on  the  jiosterior  aorsal, 
and  a brow  n lint  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  muzzle. 
Besides  these  larger  blotches,  the  body  is  marked  with  minute 
black  specks. 

12.  Cheilofiipterus  (LacepMe)  has  larger  pointed  teeth 
mixc<l  with  the  ordinary  ones;  the  preoperrulum  is  denti- 
culateil.  ami  the  operculum  is  entire.  [(L'BKii-ODiPTKRrs  ] 

13.  /^>ma/o»iur  (Cuv.  aiiil  Val.).  In  this  genus  the  dorsal 
fins  arc  small  in  antero-postorior  extent,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated : the  second  dor^al  fin  and  the  anal  fins  are  thick  and 
covered  with  small  scales;  the  b>idy  is  somewhat  elongated 
and  thick ; the  bead  is  large,  and  ilie  eyes  very  large ; the 
opercula  are  covered  with  scales ; those  on  the  body  arc  large 
and  ca.*ily  dislodged. 

Only  one  speeies  of  this  genus  is  known,  the  IhmfUotytiu 
//•/cvco/ii't/m  of  Ruso,  and  this  is  soid  to  be  exceedingly  rare, 
living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water.  Risso  states  that  at 
Nice,  where  the  species  has  been  found. only  two  specimens 
were  taken  during  thirty  year*.  The  individual  fium 
which  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenriennes’s  description  is  taken 
was  about  twenty  inches  (French  measure)  in  length.  The 
colour  of  this  fi!^h  is  brownish-violet,  with  blue  and  reddish 
reflections.  The  authors  ju.*t  mentioned  do  not  appear 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  true  affinities  of  this  genus. 

14.  Ambasut  (Cur.  and  Val.).  This  genus  is  founded  upon 
a small  fish  found  off  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ; its 
principal  characters  consist  in  the  double  series  of  denticu- 
lations  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  preoperculum,  a denticu- 
lated infra-orbital,  a protractile  mouih.  and  a small  de- 
cumbent spino  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  the  point 
of  which  is  directed  forwards.  In  the  form  of  the  body  it 
approaches  the  common  perch.  It  is  the  Ambassif  Com- 
merrom'i  (Cuv.  and  Val.}:  a second  species  is  found  off  iho 
Malabar  mast,  and  there  arc  several  in  the  Indian  seaa. 
most  of  which  aro  described  by  Hamilton,  in  his  ‘ Account 
of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Branches,' 
under  the  generic  name  ChatMbi. 

13.  Atpro  (Cuv.  and  Vat.).  The  species  of  this  genus 
have  the  body  elongated,  slender,  and  approaching  to  a 
cylindrical  form;  the  eye  is  moderate,  and  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head;  the  muzzle  is  obtu*e,  and  the 
mouth  is  rather  sinall;  the  first  and  second  dur&als  arc 
widely  sejiaralcd,  and  tlio  ventral  fins  are  large.  Two  s|>e- 
cies  are  known;  one  found  in  the  Rhone,  the  SoCme,  and 
some  other  rivers  of  France,  is  about  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length,  of  a reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  has 
four  black  bands  extending  nerms  the  back.  It  is  (he  Atpro 
of  Cuv.  and  V'al.,  and  Perca  nzyrra  of  Linnmu*.  A 
second  species  of  Asprotthc  .1.  C.  and  V.),  found  in 

the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  attains  a much  larger 
size. 

16.  Grammir/cz  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  The  species  composing 
this  genus  have  small  scales ; tlirir  o|>erculura  and  preoper- 
culum arc  armed  with  spines  but  not  denticulated;  the 
anal  fin  ha*  no  distinct  spinous  rays:  the  body  is  usually 
moderately  deep,  somewhat  compressed,  and  suddenly  less 
deep  towards  the  tail;  the  bead  is  mo<U‘ralcly  large,  the 
eyes  moderate,  and  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins  are  place<l 
near  each  other. 

The  Grammistfs  onrntidi's  (Cut.  and  Val.)  is  of  small  size ; 
it*  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the  head  and  body  arc  adorned 
with  numerous  longitudinal  white  lines;  the  number  of 
these  lines,  il  would  appear,  varies  in  different  individuals. 
Inhabits  thu  Indian  seas.  This  genus  terminates  the  first 
division  of  the  Pfreoidet  of  Cuvier  and  V^alenciennes,  a 
section  sufficiently  extensive  both  a*  to  guiiera  and  species, 
and  (if  we  except  a few  s{>ecies)  in  all  probability  a natural 
one. 
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Hie  second  dtvistun  comprise*  those  species  in  tvbich  (he  \ 
Ar»i  or  spinous  dorsal  is  iiiiaud  wiiU  iho  second  or  soA-  | 
rayed  dorsal,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  hn,  and  is  cum* 
posed  chiedv'  of  the  great  genus  Serranus.  rSKRRANfs.] 

Thu  third  division  embraces  those  Percoid  tlslics  which 
differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  less  than  seven  bran* 
cliiustegous  rays.  The  principal  genera  contained  in  this 
division  aro  noticed  under  the  proper  heads;  like  iho  Ser- 
rani,  they  have  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins  uiiiiod,  but 
there  is  oAen  a deep  emar^inaiion  between  the  spinous  cud 
soft-rayed  portion.  The  fourth  division  is  composed  of  such 
8|)ecies  as  have -more  than  five  soA  rays  to  the  ventral  flns, 
and  more  than  seven  hraiichiostcgous  rays.  It  contains  the 
following  genera:— 

1.  Mt/riprislit  (Cnv.  and  Val.),'or  fishes  having  the  above 
characiers,  combined  with  a short  duen  and  somewhat  com* 
pressed  form  of  hodv,  w hich  is  suddenly  contracted  near  the 
tad,  and  furnished  with  large  and  strongly  serrated  scales, 
the  head  large,  the  mouth  also  large,  and  the  eye  moderate ; 
the  prcopcrctiluin  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  is  ser* 
rated,  and  produced  into  a strong  and  large  spine  ; there  is 
a strong  spinous  ray  in  front  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  three 
or  four  spines  in  front  of  the  anal,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
large  ; the  first  and  second  dorsals  are  almost  separated  by  a 
deep  cmargination.  The  s)>ecies  of  lltu  genus  inhabit  the 
tropical  seas  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  and  are  usually 
of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length  ; their  colouring  is  usually  very  brilliant. 

2.  /fo/ocerj/rtrm  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  This  genus,  Iiko  the  last, 
contains  fishes  of  very  brilliant  colouring,  tho  prevailing 
hue  being  shades  of  reil.  It  differs  chielly  from  Myri- 
jirislit  ill  having  a strung  spine  on  the  angle  of  the  pro* 
operculum:  the  uporculiipi  is  strongly  serrated,  and  armed 
with  large  spines.  Tne  species  aie  fuund  m the  seas  of  tro* 
]>1cal  climates. 

3.  Beryx  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  In  this  genus  there  is  no  spine 
on  the  angle  of  the  preopcrculuro,  and  it  rourouver  has  but 
one  rather  short  dorsal  fin,  which  is  not  cmargmaled. 
[nKRYX] 

In  this  division  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  also  place 
Dr.  Shaw’s  genus  7Voc/n'rAM,i/r,  founded  on  a fish  from 
the  cuaat  of  New  Holland  {T.  Auxlralif.  Shaw),  which 
apparently  differs  chieHy  in  having  a double  keel  on  the 
abdomen,  which  is  strongly  seriated;  the  prcoperculum  is 
armed  with  a spine. 

In  the  fiAh  division  of  Pcrcoid  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals.  It  contains  the  genera 
Trachinut,  Percit,  Pingwpts,  Preophis,  and  Urattosenpua. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  division  the  ventral  fins  aro  placed 
behind  the  pectorals.  It  comprises  the  genera  Sphyreena, 
PiraUpit.  and  Pnlyuemua. 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS.  M.D.,  well  known  for  his  writ- 
ings on  medical  and  mural  subjects,  was  born  at  Warrington 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  17-lU.  Hu  was  brought  up  under 
tho  care  of  an  elder  sister,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at 
an  early  age,  and  received  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town.  Having  chosen  tho  medical 
profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whore 
he  studied  fur  three  years.  He  aAerwards  visited  London 
and  Levden,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  bull)  of  these 
places,  no  took  his  doctor’s  decree  at  Leyden  in  I7t<5.  In 
1767  he  settled  in  practice  at  Manchester,  and  quickly  met 
with  great  success,  being  highly  respected  by  all  classes  for 
his  professional  talents  as  well  as  for  bis  high  moral  and 
religious  worth. 

Amidst  his  professional  avocations,  he  found  time  for  the 
pur&uitof  many  experituetilal  inquiries  on  subjects  connected 
with  medicine;  and  possessing  considcrablo  eloquence,  he 
was  fond  of  scientific  discussion,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  tho  foundation  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society.  This  institution  originated  in  a weekly  meeting  of 
literary  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Pen-ival’s  house 
for  the  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  papers  on  mc<lical 
and  scientific  subjects.  A number  of  lliuso  communications, 
many  of  them  by  Dr.  Pcrcival  himself,  were  collected  and 
published  in  17bl,  and  wore  so  well  received,  that  a re,;u!ar 
onfanised  ‘Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ’wa*  estab- 
linlied.  of  which  Dr.  Percival  waselcctcd  the  first  president, 
iiml  which  has  since  numU^red  among  its  membuts  many 
dbuinguishud  persims,  and  produced  many  volumes  of 
valuable  Tiansuclions. 

Dr.  I'ercivul  endeavoured  to  establish  public  lectures  on 
lualhematics,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  lu  M-mchesier, 
P.  C.,  No  1033. 


but  was  nut  able  to  succeed.  He  devoted  a considerable 
|>ortiuu  of  his  time  during  the  later  period  of  Ins  life  to  the 
study  of  munil  philosophy,  and  he  published  several  popular 
works  on  this  subject.  In  liis  rcliifious  tenets  he  was  a 
strict  disinter  from  tho  church  of  England,  but  was  very 
temperate  ami  unobtrusive  m hU  opinions.  He  die<l,  uni- 
versally respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  on  the 
3Ulh  August,  1804. 

Dr.  Percival  published  many  works.  Most  of  his  earlier 
writings  (which  were  chiefly  on  medical  ami  pbilosoplucat 
subjects,  such  as  the  therapeutical  actions  of  medicines,  uti 
which  he  mudo  many  experiinenls)  appeared  in  the  form  of 
memoirs  in  the  ' Philosophical  Tranaaciioiis  * of  London  or 
Manchester,  and  were  afierwarda  cullocted  and  published 
in  one  volume,  which  came  out  in  1767,  London,  8vo.,  with 
the  title  of  ‘ Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental.’  To  this 
two  other  volumes  were  aAerwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and 
the  other  in  1778.  These  essays  went  through  several  edi- 
tions. and  acquired  the  author  considerable  reputation.  Ono 
of  them  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  projierties 
of  the  difierent  preparations  of  cinchona.  Dr.  Percival 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  tho 
bark  possessed  the  greatest  efficacy  ; subseciuent  experience 
however  has  not  supporteil  this  opinion.  Another  of  those 
essays  cuntains  an  excellent  and  complelo  account  of  the 
medical  properties  of  cuiumba  root ; but  tho  must  interest' 
tug  of  them,  which  was  first  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  ‘.Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,’  consists  of 
u detail  of  a number  of  researches  on  the  moilu  of  action  of 
medicines  on  tlie  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Ec&idus 
the  ‘Essays,’  we  may  mention  soiiio  'Observations  and 
Kxpeiiments  on  Water,'  Load.,  1768.  Hvo.;  ‘Observations 
on  the  Poison  of  Lead,’  1774,  8vo. ; ‘Moral  and  Liierary 
Dissertations,’  Warrington,  1784.  8vo. ; *A  Father’s  In- 
structions, consisting  uV  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  Reflcc- 
tiuns,  designed  to  promote  the  Love  of  Virtue,’  London, 
1788,  8VO.;  ‘Medical  Ethics,  or  u Code  of  Institutes  and 
Procupts  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,’  Manchester,  1803,  Svo.  This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1827.  Besides  what  we  h.ivu 
mentioned.  Dr.  Percival  wrote  many  other  papers  on  differ- 
eni  subjects.  All  his  works  were  collecled  and  published 
together  aAcr  his  death  by  his  sun,  in  4 vols.  8vo..  lAindon, 
1807.  To  tins  edition  is  prefixed  a memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  and  a selection  from  his  literary  correspondence. 
PERCNO'PTERUS.  rVixTURiuvK.} 

PERCUSSION,  CENI'RE  OF,  the  point  of  a system 
which  moves  about  a fixed  axis,  at  which  a force  may  act 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  no  pressure  on  the  axis. 
Its  distance  from  the  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ctmtre 
of  oscillation.  fOsciLLATio.N.] 

PERCUSSKjN.  in  medicine,  is  the  method  of  eliciting 
sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  tlic  pur]x>se 
of  determining  the  condition  of  the  organs  subjacent  to  tho 
parts  struck. 

This  means  of  diagnosis  was  first  employed  by  Aven- 
hrugger  in  the  middle  of  (he  last  century  ; it  was  aAerwards 
extensively  adopted  by  Covvisart  in  invcsti;^atmg  tliu  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  but  its  value,  like  that  ol  all  the  other 
branches  of  auscultation,  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  Laen- 
ncc  made  them  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study.  Sinro  his 
time  Its  value  lias  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  labours 
of  M.  Piorry. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  a hollow  body  is  struck, 
there  is  a vibration  produced  in  the  air  wnUin  it,  which 
being  communicateil  through  the  walls  to  the  external  air, 
produces  a ringing  sound,  whoso  tone  vanes  with  the  size  of 
tho  hollow  body,  tho  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
many  oilier  circumstances;  but  that  if  the  same  body  bo 
filldi  with  a tluid  or  a nearly  solid  substance,  no  other  sound 
is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  striking  to- 
gether of  two  solid  bodies  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  and  the  substance  with  which  it  is  struck. 
On  these  circumstances  the  practice  of  percussion  is  l>ascd. 
If  any  part  of  the  body  beneath  which  there  is  a hollow 
organ,  or  ono  containing  air  in  tubes,  he  struck,  a resonance 
is  produced ; if  any  pari  which  lies  over  a solid  or  a lluid  be 
similarly  struck,  the  sound  emitted  is  merely  the  dull  noise 
of  two  sulid  and  rather  uoA  bodies. 

The  modes  of  employing  jierciission  are  various.  The 
simplest  and  most  convenient  is  to  place  one  finger  of  the 
left  hand  Hat  upon  Urn  part  to  be  examined,  and  to  stnUu 
it  ii,ilitiy  but  rather  sharply  with  tho  ends  of  the  three  first 
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fingers  of  the  right  han«l  tel  elote  togellier  on  the  tame 
level.  Instrumenit  called  pIcxiTnutcr»  have  bi-cu  itirouted 
bv  M.  Piurry  and  olhert,  and  are  tomclimet,  though  now 
rarely,  used;  they  are  coiupoi'ed  of  tmall  plates  of  cork, 
india-rubber,  light  uckhI,  or  ivory,  which  being  held  either 
by  their  edges  or  by  a handle,  are  placed  on  the  part  to  be 
examined,  and  struck  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a small  ham- 
mer. There  is  however  no  important  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  use  of  the  fingers  alone  is  niurh 
more  convenient.  It  is  indeed  sufficient  to  strike  the  un- 
guarded surfmo  with  the  end*  of  tho  fingers;  but  this 
method  has  no  udvan!ag<?  to  compensate  for  the  pain  which 
it  sometimes  produces,  and  which  is  effectually  prevcntetl 
by  the  iiitvrvuution  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand,  (.'are 
should  be  taken  that  the  blows  aie  always  given  with  the 
same  or  an  exactly  estimated  degree  of  force,  and  that  they 
should  full  perpendicularly  to  the  surfuro  of  the  organ  to  be 
examined. 

Percussion  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  abdommal  organ*.  The  particular 
symptoms  which  are  uhtained  by  it  in  each  di»ensc  are  de- 
tailetl,  with  their  other  signs,  in  the  articles  devoted  to  each. 
(Phthisis:  Heart,  Diskasks  or.  b:r.]  It  will  be  Kutli- 
vient  here  to  slate  the  general  rules  to  l>e  observed. 

The  lungs  being  chiefly  composed  of  tubes  and  cells  filled 
with  air,  tliere  is  a certain  degree  of  resonance  when  the 
chest  over  any  part  of  ihrin  is  struck  ; hut  tho  character  of 
tlic  sound  varies  somewiiat  both  in  intensity  and  in  tone 
according  to  the  part  of  the  chest  examined,  and  the  thick-  , 
ness  and  suflncss  or  hardness  of  its  walls : in  all  parts  how-  j 
over,  when  the  lungs  arc  healthy,  there  is  resonance.  When 
however  the  lung  is  covered  by  Iluid,  or  has  the  quantity  of 
air  in  it  lessened  by  obsirnciion  of  the  air-tutx>s,  or  by  de- 
posits of  fluid  or  solid  substances  in  or  around  the  cells,  (he 
rosunanco  of  the  chest  directly  over  the  part  afTcried  is 
diminished  or  entirely  lost,  and  in  extreme  cases  thu  only 
sound  obtained  by  percu!>»-ion  is  the  dull  sound  of  the  epn- 
tact  of  the  fingers  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  air-cells  are  dilated,  and  tho  lungs  con- 
tain a greater  proportion  of  air  than  is  natural  to  them,  as 
in  empby-croa  of  the  lungs,  the  rt^soimnce  of  the  chest  is  in 
n corrt'sjKmding  degree  increased.  Tlie  vsrious  degrees  be- 
tween perfect  dutlne**,  such  as  occurs  when  the  lung  is 
cnreieil  l>y  fluid  [llYt>ROTKORAx],or  rendered  solid  by  inllam- 
inatmn  [Lungs.  Uiskasbs  ok],  or  by  tubercular  deposition 
[Phthisis],  and  the  highest  degree  of  resonance  in  emphy- 
si'ina.  are  numerous,  but  are  of  rnursc  appreciable  only  by 
a Very  prac  tised  car  and  hand.  To  them  the  evidenre  they 
afford  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  obtamc<l  from  ti^ 
tioc  of  the  stethoscope,  with  which  the  pruciiceof  |>ercuasion 
should.  111  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  chest,  when  struck  over  the 
region  of  tho  heart,  emits  a duller  sound  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rest  of  its  wall*.  In  the  natural  size  of 
the  heart  this  region  occupies  a space  of  an  inch  and  a half 
or  two  inches  square,  situated  just  to  the  left  of  ihcstcriium, 
at  the  level  of  the  foiirtli  and  sixth  ribs.  When  either  the 
heart  itself  is  enlarged,  or  a quantity  of  fluid  is  accumulated 
in  the  {H-riratdium,  the  extent  of  this  less  resonant  region  is 
incre.iscd  in  a corresponding  de’^ree;  but  the  changes  of 
sound  which  it  emits  ilepcnd  greatly  on  llie  coincident  con- 
dition of  tho  lungs.  and  the  extent  to  which  their  anterior 
margins  overlap  tho  front  of  the  iu  art. 

By  percussion  on  tho  abdomen  one  m.sy  obtain  informa- 
tion, approximating  to  truth,  of  the  size  of  all  the  solid  or- 
gans, by  tho  extent  of  the  dullness  of  sound  in  their  respec- 
tive regions ; and  of  the  degrees  of  inflaiion,  and  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  and  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  ; but  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  is  on  the  whole  less  definite  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  abdominal  organs  than  in  iho.se  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  account  of  diagno.MS  by  percussion  is 
in  the  works  of  M.Piorry. 

iOe  la  !^reuttion  mt'riiale.  Paris,  1828;  and  Du  Proc^dc 
t>ffratohf.  &c.,  1830.) 

PERCY.  THE  FAMILY  OF,  one  of  tho  most  illustri- 
ous m England. 

Percy  was  iti  use  as  a name  of  addition  in  England  as 
early  as  tlie  reign  of  the  l^onqueror.  Tliis  fart  we  learn 
from  a most  indisputable  aullmriiy,  iXimesday  Book,  where 
wc  find  William  de  Perev  holding  numerous  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Vork.  It  is  presumed  tbut  he  was 
one  of  the  {Mirsoiis  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  iS'oriuandy,  ^ 


and  as  (here  are  three  places  called  Percy  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, it  is  a very  reasonable  supposition  that  the  namo 
W'us  derived  from  residonco  at  one  of  those  places. 

From  this  William  descetided  several  persons  of  the  name 
who  occur  in  the  rhruiiicles  andosbcnelactois  to  the  church, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  another  William  de  Percy 
died  without  malo  issue,  leaving  two  granddaughters  (chil- 
dren of  a son  who  died  before  him)  his  heirs.  ITjcsc  great 
heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud  marr)ing  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  Agncn,  Joscehno  of  !>.>uvain,  a bro- 
ther of  Adcliza.  the  second  wife  of  king  Henry  I.  By  tlie  death 
of  Maud,  without  i.<‘suo,  the  descendants  of- Agues  became 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  first  race  of  Percys,  and  they 
Brlopted  the  name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition. 

' This  Juscelme,  who  was  the  roulo  ancestor  of  ibe  Percys 
of  whom  wo  read  so  much  in  the  English  history,  was  of 
tho  family  of  thu  dukes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  must  illus- 
trious in  Europe.  Onu  of  his  sons  was  active  among  the 
batons  at  the  time  when  King  John  granted  the  great 
charter,  and  his  descendants,  fur  two  centuries  after  hi*  lime, 
were  cons]>icuous  on  all  occasions  when  tho  harons  acted  in 
a body.  It  was  a Henry  do  Percy  who,  in  the  roigit  of 
Edward  1..  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in  Northum- 
berland, which  thoncefiirward  hecame  the  county  to  vi'hicb 
the  Percys  arc  particularly  sujiposed  to  belong.  Warkwurtb 
was  granted  to  his  son. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  on  a few  of  the 
more  prominent  circumstances.  Another  Henry  de  Percy, 
in  the  reign  of  Eilwiinl  HI.,  luarriod  Mary  of  Lancaster, 
daughter  of  Henry  (Plantngenel)  carl  of  l..ancasUT.  grand- 
son of  King  Honry  111.  TIiih  marriage  brought  the  suc- 
ceeding Percys  into  near  olhance  with  the  crowu,  ond  the 
two  sons  who  issued  from  it  were  roadu  tho  one  carl  of 
Northumberland,  the  other  earl  of  Worcester.  Both  these 
titles  were  conferred  bv  King  Richard  II. 

The  title  of  earl  of  \Vorcesler  soon  ceased  in  this  family, 
tho  earl  having  engaged  in  the  rtlielhon  against  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  soon  after 
the  battle  which  was  fought  near  that  (own.  In  tho  same 
battle  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester. son  to  the  older  brother,  tbu  earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  slain:  and  tho  carl  of  Northunibciland  himself,  un- 
easy under  the  rule  of  his  near  relative  Henry  IV.,  was 
slain  by  tho  posse  cumitalus  of  Yorkslnro  in 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  hy  Henry  V.  to  tho 
title  of  carl  of  Northumberland.  He  wasslain  at  the  battle 
of  8l.  AlbanV  in  1455.  and  his  son,  tho  third  earl,  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Towton,  14«0.  The  fourth  earl  was  slain  in  a 
tumult  at  Thir!-k,  in  I4t>9.  I'he  finh  earl  died  m peace,  in 
1627.  He  is  the  earl  whose  ‘lluU!>ehold  Hook^  is  pub- 
lished, a volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  tho  cusltrms 
of  the  time  in  the  houses  of  the  gieat.  Tho  sixth  carl,  hijs 
son.  died  also  m peace,  in  1 637. 

As  the  sixth  earl  died  without  issue,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  honours  of  thi«  great  family  should  be  loit,  fur  the 
next  heir  male  de^iccndetl  from  an  atiainte<l  luemlterof  the 
faiuily,  and  so  could  not  succeed.  It  m:l-ius  to  have  been 
intended  that  the  title  of  Nortliumberlatiil  should  pass  from 
them,  for  John  Dudley,  carl  of  Warwick,  wn*  made,  by 
King  Edward  VI.,  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  honour 
was  however  short-lived,  ami  he  being  dead  and  attainted. 
Queen  Mary  restored  the  male  heir  of  Percy  to  the  earldom 
of  Northurobcrland.  But  the  same  evd  fate  pursued  him. 
He  engagtHl  m rebellion  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
pul  to  death  at  York,  in  1572.  His  brother  Henry  Percy 
succeeded,  in  virtue  nfliniitattoii  in  the  patent  of  reslomtiun 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  This  earl  came  to  a violent  end, 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
shot  with  three  pistol-bullets.  This  was  in  1686.  After 
him  were  several  other  earls  of  Northumberland  of  tUi% 
family,  the  last  of  whom  was  earl  Joaceline,  the  eleventh 
earl,  who  died  at  Turin,  in  167U,  being  then  aged  twenty- 
six.  In  this  carl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percy  became 
extinct.  There  wore  living  at  the  time  persona  who  believed 
themselves  tobcof  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  indianutabiy 
were  so,  but  only  one  of  them,  a trunk-maker,  at  Dubliu, 
whose  descent  is  very*  dubious,  pruMiculed  any  claim  to  the 
honours  of  tho  family,  ami  his  claim  was  disallowed. 

JoKcchne,  carl  of  Northumberland,  left  an  only  daughter 
and  heir,  lady  Elizabeth  Purer.  Tins  groat  la<iy  iname<l, 
firsit,  Henry  Cavendish,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  thereupon  look 
the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  very  soon  after  the  mamage. 
She  was  then  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynno,  £»q.,  who  was 
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auft&sinatcil  just  at  the  time  in  Pall-Mall.  She  then  mar- 
ried. in  I6t>2.  Cliarltis  Scviuour.  duke  of  Somerset,  who  un- 
dertook lu  relinquish  his  hereditary  name;  and  to  call  him- 
self and  hU  posterity  by  the  name  of  Percy.  Such  was  tlie 
determination  to  keep  up  the  splendid  name.  Some  timo 
after  however  the  duke  was  released  from  tho  obligation, 
and  retained  his  name  of  Seymour. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  had  Algernon,  hia  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  created,  in  1719,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-indaw  Sir 
Htigh  Smithson,  who  had  married  lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
bis  only  daughter  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson  became  earl  of  Northumberland  on 
the  dcatii  of  his  father-in  law,  when  he  took  the  nemo  of 
Percy.  In  1766  he  was  created  duke  of  Northumberland. 
From  him  descend  the  three  existing  peers  of  the  family  of 
Percy,  namely,  tho  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of 
lioverlcy,  and  lord  Prudhoo. 

A largo  history  of  the  family  may  be  road  in  Collins’s 

* Peerage.’  especially  in  the  edition  of  1779  ; but  there  are 
valuable  parts  of  the  history  in  earlier  editions,  which  are 
there  left  out, 

PERCY,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (born  1728,  died  1811),  on 
elegant  scholar,  and  a prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  tho 
son  of  a groeer  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropsliire,  where  he  was 
born.  He  affected  to  be  considered  of  the  noble  house  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  it  has  IxHtn  affected  for 
him : but  his  belter  and  surer  honour  is  that  he  was  tho 
maker  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his  valuable  writings 
and  the  honourable  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  lias 
reared  for  himself  a high  and  permanent  reputation.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ-Cliurch,  Oxford,  and  early  in  life 
obtained  tho  vicarage  of  Easton  Mauduit,  on  which  he  re- 
side<l,  and  tho  rectory  of  Wilby. 

Ho  began  his  literary  career  hy  the  publication  of  what 
purports  to  be  a translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a novel, 
together  with  other  matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and 
literature  of  that  people.  This  is  a translation  by  him  from 
a Portuguese  manuscript.  This  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other work,  entitled  ‘ Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the 
Chinese.’  Ho  next  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic 
of  five  pieces  of  Runic  poetry.  Those  appeared  in  1761, 176‘2, 
and  1 76J.  In  1 764  ho  published  a new  version  of  ‘ Solomnn’s 
Sonc,'  w iih  a commentary  and  notes ; and  in  1766.  a * Key  to 
the  New  Testament,’ which  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
In  the  same  year,  1766,  appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known. and  which  is  indued  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
pleasing  works  in  tho  whole  nmgc  of  English  literature,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  ‘ Reliques  of  Aniicnt  English 
Poetry.’  It  contains  some  of  the  bestof  the  old  English  bal- 
lads; many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  poets  of  the 
Elizabethan  ]ieriod  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding ; a 
few  extracts  fr<im  the  larger  writings  of  the  poets  of  those 
periods,  and  a few  lyrical  pieces  by  moilcrn  writers.  Each 
piece  IS  well  iUustratc<l.  There  have  been  several  editions  of 
It,  the  last  of  which  is  in  a cheap  form,  in  one  octavo 
volume. 

The  publication  of  so  popular  and  pleasing  a work  na- 
turally drew  attention  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  parti- 
cularly tho  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland  took 
notice  of  one  who  boro  their  name,  and  in  or  about  1766  ho 
was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  the  fkmily.  In  1769  he 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king  ; in  1 778,  dean  of 
Carlisle  ; and  in  1762,  bishop  of  Dromoru. 

Uuring  tho  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  he 
(yintinuoii  his  literary  labours.  In  1770  ho  printed  the 

* Northumberland  Ilousehuld-Bonk/  and  a poem,  the  subject 
of  which  IS  connected  with  tho  history  of  the  Percy  family, 
called  ‘ The  Hermit  of  Warkworth.’  In  the  same  year  ap- 
penre*!  his  translation,  with  notes,  of  * Tho  Norlliein  Anti- 
quities,’ by  Mona.  Mallet.  Tho  assistance  which  he  gave 
to  other  authors  is  often  acknowledged  by  them,  and  es|>e- 
cinllv  by  Mr.  Ntdiols,  in  several  of  hia  works. 

When  ho  became  nn  Irish  bishop,  he  thought  it  his  duly 
to  devote  himseVf  almost  entirely  to  hisdiocese.  He  resided 
from  that  time  almost  constantly  at  the  palace  of  Dromore, 
where  he  lived  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  After  a life 
in  the  main  prosperous  and  happy,  he  lasted  of  some  of  the 
afllietions  of  rooitality.  In  1762  lie  lost  an  only  son.  Ills 
eve«sight  failed  him.  and  he  became  at  length  totally  blind, 
lie  died  at  the  palace  of  Uromorc,  September  30.  ISI 1. 

PERUICCAa,  thu  son  of  Oruntes,  was  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror  on  his 


death-bed  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently  in- 
tending to  designate  him  os  protector  or  regent  of  his  vast 
empire.  Alexander’s  wife  Roxana  was  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Stativa,  tho  daughter  of 
Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  tho  same  situation.  In  the 
mean  timo  tho  Macedonian  generals  agreed  to  recognise  as 
king,  Arrhidmus,  a natural  son  of  Philip,  a youth  of  weak 
intellects,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  child  of  Roxana 
should  prove  a son,  he  should  be  associated  in  the  throne 
with  Arrhidmus.  Perdiccas  contented  himself  with  tho 
command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  King  A^rlnda^us,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality 
the  guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  tho  iniiiisteruf  the  wliole 
empire.  Ho  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the  go- 
vernment uf  the  various  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  sub- 
ject to  Alexander’s  sway:  Antipater  had  Macedonia  and 
Greece;  Lysimachus,  Thrace;  Euinciun,  Paphlagoiiia  and 
Cappadocia;  Autigunus,  tho  rest  of  Asia  Minor;  and  Pto- 
lemy had  Egiypt.  For  tho  distribution  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces «ee  Juslinus  (xiii.  6).  Roxana,  being  soon  after  dult- 
vered  uf  a son,  who  was  called  Alexander,  became  jealous 
of  Stalira,  from  fear  that  the  child  she  was  pregnant  with 
might  prove  a rival  of  her  own  son ; and  in  order  to  remove 
her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Staiini 
to  death.  Ho  endeavoured  to  strengthen  him»clf  by  an 
alliance  with  Antipater,  whosu  daughter  he  askc<l  in  mar- 
riage, while  at  the  same  timo  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  sister.  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  this  la^t  alliance. 
Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither. 
Tiie  othur  generals,  who  had  become  satraps  of  extensive 
countries,  considered  themselves  independent,  and  rcfufewl 
to  submit  to  Perdiccas  and  hU  puppet  kings.  Perdiccas 
above  all  fearing  Antigonus  as  the  one  moat  likely  (o  thwart 
his  views,  suui^hl  to  destroy  him,  but  Antigonus  escaped  to' 
Antipater  in  Maccilonia,  and  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas. 
Antipater,  havine  just  brought  to  a successful  iermiiiation  a 
War  against  the  .Ktbenlani,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  Joined  tho  confc<ieracy  against  Perdiccas.  Tho 
latter,  who  wus  then  in  Cappadocia  with  .\rrhidicusand  Alex- 
ander tho  infant  sun  of  Roxana,  held  a council,  in  which 
Antipater.  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  being  ilcclarcd  rebel 
against  the  royal  authority,  thu  plan  of  the  campaign  again, 
them  was  arranged.  Eutnenos,  who  remained  faithtul 
Perdiccas,  was  appointed  to  make  head  agauisi  Antipat 
and  Anligutms,  wliilc  Perdiccas,  having  with  him  tho  tw 
kings,  marched  to  attack  Piok-my  in  Egypt.  Ho  was  how- 
ever unsuccessful,  owing  to  bis  ill-concerted  me:t.suies:  ho 
lost  a numlierof  men  in  crossing  a branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  rest  became  discontenlcd,  atul  in  the  end  Peidiccas  was 
murdered  in  his  tent.  n.c.  321,  after  holding  his  power  for 
two  years  fr^nn  the  dcatli  of  Alexamlcr.  Eunu-nes,  who  had 
been  mure  successful  against  Aniipa'er  in  As.ii  Minor,  ear- 
ned on  Iho  wur  for  sotnu  years  but  was  at  last  beirayml  by 
his  own  soldiers  into  the  liands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him 
lo  death.  [Kdmenes;  Ahtigonl’s.] 

Tl  lO  adminiitralion  of  Perdicca!*  after  tho  death  of  Alex- 
ander is  treated  at  some  length  by  Droyi^n,  ‘Geschicbleder 
Nachfnlger  Alexanders.' 

PERDICCAS.  mACfiDONIA] 

PKRDrClD.K.  tlio  name  of  a f.imily,  or,  according  to 
some,  a subfamily  of  Tetra(ituJ<e : in  the  latter  case  the 
form  should  be  I^rdicifits. 

Idle  genus  Perdix,  Brins.,  in  Mr.  Svvainson's  arrange- 
ment, is  niude  to  contain  the  subgcncra  /VrdixtParlridges) ; 

(Francolius) ; Co(«r#ifX  (Quails);  PithpacAu*, 
Sw.;  and  0/7yx,  Stephens. 

Tho  Prince  of  Musignano  {Geographicui  and  Comparn- 
/ire  List)  makes  Perdiciuee,  the  first  subfamily  of  the  Tt  (nw- 
mt/rt*.  contain  the  genera /,'j;?Aor(yx.  Bonap. ; Or/^x,  Ste- 
phens; Fruttcolifw*,  Briss. ; Perdix,  Bonap.;  Starna, 
Ikmun. ; and  Cotumis,  Tcmm.  It  must  be  Iwrnc  in  mind 
that  this  list  relates  only  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and  Nort 
America. 

The according  lo  Mr.  C.  R.  Gray’s  arrangeme 
furm  also  the  first  subfamily  of  thu  Tetraonidee,  and  con- 
sist of  ihe  following  genera  : — Ithoginis,  Wagler  ; Fru/ico- 
Unti$,  Briss. ; PenUx,  Lath.;  Stama,  Bonap.;  I^rtra, 
Hudgs. ; Arboroj hi/a,  Htwlgs. ; Co(«r/itx,  Bn.^s. ; Ptiht/  u- 
c/iua,  Swains. ; Lif>onyx,  Vieill.  [RorcovL];  Ortpx,  Sie- 
phuns  ; Lc^'Aor(yx,  Bonap.;  Wagler  ; Odanlo~ 
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;>V>rrif,  Vieill. ; and  7V/>(io^a//u«  (Lopiiopliorus  of  Jardine 
and  Sulby),  J.  E.  Gray. 

dtographicaf  Diftribution. — The  hinU  of  this  group  are 
Nvidely  spread ; no  quarter  of  the  globe  being  without  some 
of  the  family,  oil  of  which  are  more  or  less  esteemed  as 
aObrling  a nutritious  and  sapid  food  to  man. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  rea<lcr  some  of  the 
leading  forms  among  this  extensive  race*,  as  far  as  our 
limits  will  permit. 

PenlixtRay — Stama,  Bonap.). 

Example,  Prrrf»x«>w*rea;  S/ama  cmercfl,  Bonap.  This, 
the  well  known  objeet  uf  every  European  partridge-shooter, 
is  too  (aniiliar  to  require  description. 

It  is  the  Perdicf.  Pemxtette,  Pfrnigotui.  and  Slarna  of 
the  Italians;  P^rdrif,  PfrJnt  gring^ite,  P'rdrit  grieitchix, 
Pfrdris  griae.  Pf'rdnt  (Jnunrh^,  and  l^rdria  det  Champa  of 
the  French;  Pebhuhn  of  the  Germans;  Conor  of  the  an* 
tient  B^lti^h;*  Partridge  of  the  modern  British. 

LoctUitiea. — Mr.  Gould  (and  he  is  corroborated  by  other 
authors)  considers  this  species  a.s  strictly  European;  though 
M.  Tcmminck  speaks  of  it  as  a visitor  to  Egypt  and  the 
Barbary  coast. 

Habit*,  — ^The  ardent  temperament  of  the  Partridge 

has  been  Ibo  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural  history  from 
Pliny  downwards  ; and  the  porcntal  affection  of  iho  female 
for  her  young  seems  to  be  not  less  strong  than  the  sexual 
ardour  uf  the  male.  The  rough  nest,  which  is  placetl  on  the 
ground  in  corn*flelds,  meadows,  &c.,  contains  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  eggs  of  a greenish  ash-colour: 
and  the  hen  sits  so  close,  that  her  head  not  unfrequenlty 
falls  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  as  represented  in  one 
of  Bewick’s  admirable  cuts.  To  relate  all  the  anecdotes  uf 
the  maternal  affection  of  this  bird  would  be  endless-'-and 
indeed  the  male  watches  over  the  young  with  paternal  care: 
one  nr  two  must  suflire.  Pennant  records  a strong  in- 
stance : — A partridge  followed  bv  a large  covey  of  very 
young  birds  was  surprised  by  a violent  shower  of  rain.  * She 
collected  them  under  her,'  says  Pennant.  *and  to  secure 
them  further,  spread  her  wings  to  prevent  every  injury.  In 
vain ! The  storm  encrcascd.  yet  she  would  not  quit  her 
charge;  shepreferred death,  and  wc  found  her  lifeless  (with 
all  the  little  brood)  with  distended  wings,  retaining  her  at- 
tempt to  preserve  them  even  to  the  very  article  of  death.' 
Mr.  Selby  relates  that  a person  engaged  in  a Held  not  far 
from  his  residence  had  his  attention  arreste<l  by  some  ob- 
jects on  the  ground,  which,  upon  approaching,  he  found 
to  be  a mate  and  female  partridge,  engaged  in  battle  with  a 
carrion  crow : so  absorbs  were  they  in  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  that  they  actually  held  the  crow*,  till  it  was  seized 
and  taken  from  tliero  by  the  spectator  of  the  scene.  Upon’ 
search,  the  very  lately  hatched  voung  were  found  concealed 
among  the  gross,  and  the  crow  had  l^n  doubtless  attacked 
by  the  parents  during  his  attempt  to  carry  off  some  of  their 
offspring.  The  wiles  and  stratagems  put  in  practice  by  the 
hen  to  draw  the  intruder  from  the  place  where  her  affrighted 
young  have  taken  refuge  are  wonderful:  she  will  limp 
about  as  if  lame  of  a leg  or  wing,  and  so  induce  one  unac- 
customerl  to  her  deceptions  to  follow  her  from  the  hrood,  to 
which  she  flics  back  by  a circuitous  route.  White  saw  a 
hen  partridge  come  out  of  a ditch,  and  run  along  shivering 
with  her  wings,  and  crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to 
get  from  him.  While  the  dam  acted  this  distress,  the  boy 
who  attended  While  saw  her  brood,  which  was  small  and 
unable  to  Hy,  run  to  an  old  fox-earth  for  shelter.  Mark- 
wick,  too,  observes  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  an  old 
partridge  feign  itself  wounded  and  run  along  on  the  ground 
fluttering  and  crying  before  either  dog  or  roan,  to  draw 
them  away  from  its  helpless  unfledged  young  ones.  *I  ^ 
have  .seen  it  often,’  says  Markwick,  ' and  once  in  particu- 
lar I saw  a remarkable  instance  of  the  old  bird’s  solicitude 
to  save  its  brood.  As  1 was  hunting  a young  pointer,  tho 
dog  ran  in  on  a brood  of  very  small  partridges ; the  old 
bi^  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just  before  the 
dog's  nose,  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a considerable  distance, 
when  she  took  wing  and  flew  still  farther  off.  but  not  out  of 
tho  field  : on  this  the  dog  returned  to  me.  near  which  place 
the  young  ones  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  which  the  old 
bird  no  sooner  perceived  than  she  flew  back  again  to  us, 
settled  just  before  the  dog’s  nose  again,  and  by  rolling  and 
tumbling  about,  drew  off  bis  attention  from  her  young,  and 

* The  word  Vftlntcn  or  Brfdwii,  in  hw  tiy  Ux  WeUlt,  b mppuMd  to  b«  bor- 
rowed (rum  Um  Nomftiin. 


thus  preserved  her  brood  a second  time.  I have  also  seen, 
when  a kite  has  been  hovering  over  a covey  of  young  par- 
tridges. the  old  binls  fly  up  at  the  bird  of  prey,  screaming 
and  fighting  with  all  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood.’ 

Aristotle  describes  his  Perdtx  (see  post)  as  tumbling 
about  to  draw  intruders  from  her  nest,  and  fixing  their  at- 
tention till  the  young  have  time  to  escape.  {Ht*L  Anim^ 
ix.  8.) 

The  pairing  time  is  generally  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  but  notwiibsianding  the  ardour  of  these  birds, 
the  attachment  soon  seems  to  be  directerl  to  another  objeet, 
if  any  accident  happen  to  that  first  selected  ; at  least  as  far 
at  tho  female  is  concerned.  While  mentions  a sporurasa 
whose  zeal  for  the  increase  of  his  game  being  greater  than 
his  humanity,  he,  after  pairing  tune,  always  sliot  the  cock 
bird  of  cverv  couple  of  partridges  u]ion  his  grounds  sun- 
posing  that  the  rivalry  of  many  males  interrupted  the  breed: 
he  used  to  say.  that  though  ho  had  widowed  the  same  hen 
several  times  yat  he  found  she  was  still  provided  with  a 
fresh  paramour  that  did  not  take  her  away  from  her  haunt. 
The  same  delightful  author  states  that  he  knew  a lover  of 
setting,  an  old  sportsman,  who  had  often  told  him  that  soon 
after  harvest  he  had  frequently  taken  small  coveys  of  par- 
tridges, consisting  of  rock  birds  alom*.  which  he  pleasantly 
used  to  callold  b^helors.  It  thus  appears  that  the  number 
of  males  much  exceeds  that  of  the  females  : the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  amorous  combatants  in  the  spring— and  their 
battles  are  long  and  bloody — would  seem  to  be  the  usual 
provision  to  secure  the  strongest  males  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species.  They  roost  on  the  ground  together,  generally 
in  large  fields,  far  from  hedges  or  coverts,  prol^bly,  as 
White  observes,  to  seouro  themselves  from  pole-cats  and 
stoats.  There  arc  accidental  pied  or  whitish  varieties. 


I Cunmoo  PaUiHlfe. 

Tlic  above  firm  has  been  separated  from  the  other  par- 
tridges, Perdix  (»r<wcrt,  Briss.,  Perdix  rubra,  Perdtx  pe~ 
trota,  &c.,  by  the  Prince  of  Musignano.  The  first  of  these, 
(Perdix  taxatiii*  of  Mover,  La  Jiartarelieii*  most  probably 
the  wipiti  (Perdix)  of  Aristuile.  All  those,  which  are  Eu- 
ropean. as  well  as  Perdix  ChuMar  from  the  Himalaya  moim- 
laiiis,  have  a rudimentary  blunt  spur  on  the  tarsus,  which, 
with  their  general  plumage  and  red  legs  and  bill,  sec  in  to 
justifv  the  Prince's  separation. 

Tlfe  Greek  htrtridge  inhabits  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  Swit- 
zerland. Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Archipelago.  Perdix  f/e 
trota  (the  Barbary  Partridge}  is  common  on  that  part  of 
the  African  roast  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  Europe, 
especially  those  which  are  washeil  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spam,  and  in  the  islands 
of  Msjorca  and  Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Malta,  and 
Sicily,  it  is  abundant ; but  it  is  rare  in  France,  and  not 
known  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Perdix  rubra,  tho  common 
Red  legged  or  Guemtey  Partridge,  is  abundant  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  rare  in  Switzerland,  and  still  rarer  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  Mr.  Gould  observes  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
European  continent  and  Uic  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
but  M.  Temminek  (Maantel,  port  iv.)  states  that  it  is  found 
in  Japan,  wlicrc  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and 
M.  Biii^er«  identical  in  form  and  colour  of  plumage.  It 
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ha»  been  imroduce<l  into  our  preier^’««.  and  U now  rather 
plentiful  in  some  parts’,  especially  in  Suffolk.  But  we  doubt 
whether  tlinse  who  have  mtro<luoe<l  it  have  much  reason  to 
he  pleased  with  the  importation.  They  persecute  almost  to 
extermination  the  Cuiutnon  Partridge  (S/uma  cinerea)*  a 
much  better  bird,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  sports  of 
the  Held  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  are  most  do* 
termined  runners,  and  few  birds  are  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  behaviour  of  a well-bred  and  well-broken  pointer 
or  setter  than  the  Red-legged  Partridgo ; if  anything  can 
make  him  puzzle,  that  partridge  will.  Though  the  flesh  is 
nut  so  juicy  as  that  of  the  Common  Partridge,  a well  fed 
plump  young  red-logged  partridge,  split  down  the  back  and 
broiled  upon  a good  clear  fire,  is  not  had  eating.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Perdix  of  the  antient  Italians.  Martial  (.xiii.  76), 
in  allusion  to  the  insane  epicurism  of  the  Romans,  which 
seems  to  have  valued  price  more  than  flavour,  says 

* Carior  eat  Penlix : ale  Mptt  tlU  manu.' 

Francolinus.  (Briss.) 

Generic  Character.— BUI  stout,  moderate  in  size,  convex 
above,  and  slightly  curved  downwards  at  the  lip.  SastriU 
basal,  lateral,  partially  closed  by  a naked  over-arching  mem- 
brane. 7iii7  of  twelve  feathers,  moderate,  slightly  rounded. 
Feet  nske^  four-toed,  tarsi  of  the  male  armed  with  stxong 
blunt  spurs. 

This  is  the  genus  HernUtee  of  Waglcr,  and  Cheetopu*  o( 
Swainsun. 

The  rudimentary  spurs  of  the  Red-legged  Rkrlridget  bc- 
como  in  the  Francolins  well  developed. 

Geographical  Dielribution  qf  the  Genut. — The  old  conti- 
nent and  its  i<tlands.  Tiie  form  occurs  in  Buro|>e.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  Francolins  are  forest  birds,  perch  on  trees, 
and  feed  on  seeds,  bulbs.  &c. 

ErROPiAN  Francolix. 

The  European  Pratieolin,  Le  Prancolin  d colher  roux  of 
the  French,  Prancolino  of  the  Italians,  fVunco/intM  vul- 
giiriit,  IS  a fine  and  handsome  bird ; and  the  plumage  of  the 
adult  male  is  rich. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  has  given  beautiful  figures  of  the  male 
and  female,  of  the  natural  size,  in  bis  ‘ Birds  of  Euroiic,’  says, 

‘ In  tlie  bird  before  us  we  trace,  or  fancy  we  can  trace,  one 
of  those  unions  through  which  the  splendid-coloured  Phea- 
sants of  the  East  are  united  to  the  sober-coloured  Quails 
and  Partridges  uf  the  European  continent,  its  form  and 
habits  coimecltn:'  it  with  the  latter,  while  its  colouring 
insnifesls  a relniionship  to  the  beautifbl  Oriental  genus 
Tragopati.  Tho  near  relationship  which  we  fancy  exists 
between  the  genera  Franenfinut  and  Tragopan  consists  in 
their  general  style  of  colouring,  in  their  short  spurs,  and  in 
the  cuuformalion  of  the  beak.  Another  section  of  tho  ^nus 
pyanco/imu,  peculiar  to  Africa,  exhibits  also  a form  differ- 
ing from  these  in  tlio  structure  of  the  beak,  in  which  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  ob- 
taining food,  it  asBimilates  to  the  Oriental  genus  Lophfr 
phorus ; still  between  these  groups  we  may  yet  expect  to 
find  others,  harmonising  with  eacli  so  as  to  form  a complete 
concatenation.* 

We  select  Mr.  Gould's  description  as  being  v*ery  accurate. 
In  the  male,  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  tho  head  are  black, 
with  a margin  of  yellowish  brown ; ear-covcris  white ; circle 
round  the  eyes,  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head 
and  tliroat  of  a deep  black,  below  which  a broad  cliestniit 
collar  extends  round  the  neck;  wings  and  back  yellowish 
brown,  each  fcniher  having  a dark  reddish  brown  centre, 
except  those  of  thn<|uills,  which  are  barred  with  this  colour; 
rump  and  tail-coverts  white,  barred  with  black,  as  are  also 
the  middle  tail-feathers,  theoutcr  ones  boingentirely  black ; 
breast  and  lower  parts  Mack  ; sides  blolcheu  with  black  and 
while;  thighs  brownish,  barred  with  black;  under  tail-, 
covertschestnut ; beak  black ; legs  reddish  flesh-colour;  tarsi  | 
spurred.  I 

In  the  female  tho  general  ground-colour  of  the  plumage  | 
is  yellowish  brown,  darker  on  the  cheeks  and  quill-feathers,  i 
and  becoming  paler  on  the  under  parts  ; the  feathers  of  the  , 
back  and  wings  are  marked  as  in  the  male  ; tho  breast  and 
under  surface  irregularly  crosse<l  with  barb-shaped  marks 
of  hark  brown  ; tho  rump  and  tail-covcrls  barred  alternately 
with  broad  marks  of  obscure  brown  and  narrow  lines  of 
white;  under  tail-coverts  chestnut;  beak  brownish;  legs 
rcildish ; tarsi  unarmed.  (Birdt  qf  Europe.) 

Habits,  Pood,  4^. — This  Francoliu  bauuU  humid  places, , 


perches  on  trees,  and  feeds,  like  the  Common  Partridges 
(which,  as  Mr.  Gould  observes  >1  resembles  in  the 
form  of  the  bill),  on  insocU,  seeds,  &c.,  but  not  on  bulbs, 
liko  others  of  the  genus.  M.  Tomminck.  iti  tlie  lately  pub- 
lished part  of  his  ' Manuel’  (the  founh),  mentions  myrtle- 
berries  and  the  tender  tops  of  herbs  among  its  food.  * No- 
thing particular  seems  to  be  known  about  its  nest,  &c. 

L^lities. — This  species  is  widely  distributeil.  M.  Tem- 
minck,  in  the  second  partuf  his  ' Manuel’  (IA:,>0)  slates  that 
it  inhabits  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Sicily,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Turkey.  The  species  is  ilie  same,  ho  adds, 
throughout  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  its  haunts  being 
marshes  and  prairies. 

Mr.  GouM  says  that  in  Europe  its  habitat  appears  to  be 
exclusively  conflneil  to  the  southern  regions,  ns  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  the  Neapolitan  tcrrilorics,  but  it  is  also  found, 
he  adds,  in  tho  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  conlinenr.  He  had  received  it  in  collections 
from  tho  Himalaya  Mountains.  M.  Temminck,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his  ‘.Vlanuel*  M840),  remarks  that  it  is  not 
found  in  Sardinia  nor  in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  it  is 
slill  abundant  in  the  humid  spots  between  Caltagirone  and 
Torranova,  but  almost  entirely  annihilated  elsewhere.  In- 
dividuals from  Bengal  and  Persia  differ  in  nothing,  ho  adds, 
from  those  of  Europe. 

Utility  to  .Ifan.-^The  flesli  of  this  species  is  highly 
esteemed,  particularly  in  India. 

Asiatic  Fravcoliss. 

The  Francolinus  I\mticeriumu^  Perdi.r  Ponticeriana  of 
Latham,  Ferruginous  and  Grey  Prancolin,  appears  to  be 
cqnflned  to  Asia. 

This  species,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  is  the  Teeturot 
the  Mahratias,  and  is  called  a partridge  in  the  Dukbun 
(Deccan),  where  it  is  the  roost  common  of  birds,  frequenting 
gardens  and  cultivated  binds.  The  Colonel  describes  the 
irides  as  intense  red  brown,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  the 
tail  (which  is  three  inchesandsix-tcnths)as  fourteen  inches. 
He  states  that  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  Ghauts,  unless 
in  well  cultivated  valleys,  and  not  at  nil  on  the  mountains. 
It  roosts  on  trees,  in  which  situation  the  Colonel,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  shot  them  during  the  day  time  ; but  this 
was  a rare  occurrence.  iZool.  Proc.,  \ 83-2.) 


francoliHu*  runUrenuu. 


Another  FranooHn,  FranctiHnus  spadiceiu,  measuring  with 
the  tail  (which  is  five  inches)  fourteen  inches  and  seven- 
tenths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brushwood  of  the 
Gbsuts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes  alive  in  his  posses- 
sion for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  might  be 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  He  descril^s  them  as 
excellent  eating,  and  says  that  they  rarely  take  wing  or 
perch.  The  male  has  a harsh  trisyllabic  call,  Kok-kut-ree, 
whence  the  Mabrattan  name  {Kokn-tree).  The  female  in 
confinement  uttered  little  notes,  liko  the  twittering  of  a 
chicken.  A male  in  Colonel  Sykes’s  collection  had  three 
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large  spurs  on  one  log  nnd  l«o  on  the  other.  (Zoo/.  /Voe., 
Afiucax  Fiixncolixs. 

Africa  soctns  to  be  the  locality  of  several  species  of  Fran- 
colin.  Dr.  Smith  has  figurc<l  four  in  lus  useful  and  beautiful 
work*  now  in  covirse  of  publication. 

We  bdei  l Fraurohmi^  jiUc-itus  at  an  example. 

Deicrij>lwn.^\}\i\t*;v  svirface  of  the  head  rusty  grey, 
clouded  wnh  broan;  back  ami  sides  of  the  neck,  together 
with  thu  intci'Sfopulars,  inicnnediulc  betu’cen  brownish 
oianguand  reddish  bioan.  the  fcatliersof  the  former  broadlv 
margined  with  white,  and  those  of  the  latter  marked  each 
with  a bt'oad  white  stripe  along  the  centre;  in  some  the  stripe 
is  divide<l  longitudinally  by  a emrruw  black  line,  in  others  it 
is  margined  on  each  side  by  a brownish  stripe ; back  and 
upper  tail-roverls  yellowish  grey  ; the  former  faintly  clouded 
with  brown,  the  latter  ilc-licutely  mottled  with  very  Gno 
transverso  lines  of  thu  tame  colour;  shoulders  hair  brown, 
several  of  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  reddish  brown, 
and  all  marked  with  a white  stripe  in  the  course  of 
the  shafts;  primary  quilUcovcrts  and  primary  and  se- 
condary quill-fcaihers  ciiocolale  brown,  with  yellowish 
white  shiitis;  the  outer  vanes  of  the  primaries  towards 
their  bases  roargiiiod  with  pale  sienna  yellow,  or  light 
reddish  brown,  and  tho^o  of  the  secondaries,  through* 
out  their  wtiulu  length,  with  while  ; over  each  eye  a 
white  slri]H.‘,  which  terminates  at  the  nape  of  thu  neck, 
and  beneath  the  eye  anuthcr,  which  piuU  Lerure  the  car- 
coverts;  these  Mripcs  in  front  of  the  eye  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a clark-hrown  blotch;  chin,  throat, 
and  choekH  wlnte,  the  two  latter  dt'licately  spotted  with 
pale  reddish  orange ; tlie  breast  and  belly  crcam-yoUow,  the 
former  marked  vriih  large  fan-shapod,  dark  reddish-brown 
spot.s,  and  the  latter  closely  barred  with  dL-licate  undulated 
brown  lines;  vent  and  under  tuil-covurls  pale  ochry  yellow, 
sparingly  barred  wiih  zig-zag  brown  lines ; two  central  tail- 
feathers  light  reddish  brown,  closely  motllod  with  delicate 
waved  brown  bats;  the  remaining  feathers  dark  umber- 
brown,  except  ibo  outer  vanes  townixls  the  quills,  which  are 
reddish  brown,  freckled  with  indi'Uinct  lines  of  a darker 
shade : lull  dark  horn-coloured ; eyes  reddish  brown ; tarsi 
and  toes  pule  Dutch  orange;  chiws  and  ppurs  pale  horn- 
colour.  Length,  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail,  thirteen  ! 
inches  six  lines.  (Smith.) 

The  femnl^  nearly  rcsasmblcs  the  v\a\e  whose  plumage  is 
obovo  described,  but  her  tarsi  are  unarmed.  j 


Locality,  7/u/;ij7v.  F^ody  Tlie  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Smith  saw  the  first  sjwcimens  of  this  hand- 

lliiulnilioas  oftlic  Zpology  of  Souilt  Africa.' 


some  FrancoWn  on  the  banks  of  the  hfarikwa  rix’er,  which 
flows  in  a north-easterly  direction  from  Kurichane.  ' It 
showed,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  * but  Utile  dis)K>sition  to  resort  to 
the  jungle,  though  when  disturbed  in  more  open  localities, 
which  it  by  choice  frequenU  while  feeding,  it,  like  Franco- 
UnuA  Sataleiisisy  seeks  concealment  in  tlie  bosom  of  the 
thickets.  Early  in  the  morning  speeimens  were  obserx'ed  in 
! moderate  abundance  upon  the  open  gras.sy  plots  which  oc- 
curred intersecting  the  wooded  regions  that  skirted  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  appeared  to  find  their 
, fond  in  plenty,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  small  bulbous 
> routs,  seeds,  insects,  £cc.  To  the  same  localities  these  birds 
wore  also  observed  to  resort  towards  evening;  but  at  (hat 
period  they  wore  less  readily  discovered,  owing  to  their 
I being  commonly  more  silent  at  that  time.  During  tlie 
; middle  of  (he  day  they  were  rarely  observed,  and  from'what 
! was  ascertained  there  were  grounds  for  believing  they  re- 
pose while  the  sun  is  warm,  and  that  while  enjoying  rest 
(hey  arc  generally  perched  upon  dwarf  trees  or  shrubs,  no 
doubt  to  be  the  more  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  numerous 
predatory  quadrupeds  which  are  (xmstuntly  traversing  the 
woods  in  quest  of  prey.’ 

Frantolinm  Srcainstmix  of  the  same  author,  with  its 
naked  throat,  wrinkled  space  round  the  eye,  and  more 
sombre  plumage,  seems  to  be  a step  towards  some  otber 
rasorial  forms,  and  to  differ  so  much  from  its  congeners  as 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  justify  separation, 

Coturnix.  (Briss.) 

We  now  return  to  the  Partridge-Hke  (Slarna)  plumage 
and  bearing  and  the  spurlcss  logs  of  the  smaller  P^dicidee, 
vernacularly  known  as  Qnnflt. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  naked  at  the  base,  slender, 
convex  above,  curved  towards  the  end;  no  red  eye-brow. 
7'iirsu.r  spurlcss.  Tur/ short.  7/ Vngt  rounded.  First  (/nt// 
of  equal  length  with  the  rest. 

Geograyhieal  Z>u/n&u/ionof  the  genus. — The  Old  World 
and  Australia  only. 

European  Quail. 

Example,  Coturmx  dactylisonans,  Maver  (Telrao  Co- 
fur«i.r,  Unn. ; Perdix  Coturmx,  Latham.*). 

This  Well  known  bird,  a description  of  which  would  be 
superHuous,  seems  to  be  the  Ortyx  (.'pn-r)  of  Aristotle,  who 
mentions  the  bird  repeatedly  in  such  terms  as  to  its  habits 
and  migration  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  on  the  point ; 
ami  the  Coturnix  of  the  aniient  Italians.  It  is  the  Quagli.t 
of  the  modern  Italians;  Caille  of  the  Fa'iicb  : ll'achiel  of 
the  Germans:  S^'fliar  and  Phinc  of  the  aniicnt  British; 
and  Qu-ni  of  the  modern  British ; LohaA  and  Lotca  of  the 
Mahrullus. 

Geographical  Di>(ri7)u//o«.— The  Quail  is  very  widely 
distributed.  ‘ No  individual  of  the  Gallinaceoii>;  order,'  sav's 
Sir.  G«mld,  ‘ enjoys  so  wide  a range  in  the  Old  World  as  t he 
Common  Quail ; it  is  abundant  in  North  Ahica,  most  partN 
of  India,  and,  if  we  mistake  not.  Chinn ; while  the  whole  of 
the  Roulhern  portions  of  Siberia,  and  every  country  in 
Europe  except  those  approximating  to  (he  polar  circle,  are 
Visited  by  it  annually,  or  adopted  for  a |>ermancnt  a^de. 
A considerable  number  arc  stationary  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Europe,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  but 
their  numbers  arc  greatly  increased  in  the  spring  by  an  ac- 
cession of  visitors  which  emigrate  from  the  parchcfl  plains 
of  Africa  in  search  of  more  abundant  supplies  of  fiX'd  and 
a congenial  breeding-placo.  So  vast  and  rounth-ss  arc  the 
flocks  which  often  pass  over  to  the  islands  and  Eimvpcaii 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  (hat  a mode  of  wholesale 
slaughter  is  usually  put  m practice  against  them,  a cimmi- 
stance  which  no  doubt  tends  to  limit  their  inordinate 
increase.' 

1 hesc  migrations  have  boon  noticed  by  the  earliest  writers 
on  natural  history.  Thus  .\ristoilu  speaks  of  iheir  auumiiml 
departure  in  iho  months  Bocdroroioii  and  Miurnactentin 
(Hixt.An.y  viii.  12).  Belon  speaks  of  finding  them  on  thu 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  spring  and  autumn  at  their 
arrival  and  departure,  and  oflhcir  fiying  on  board  liisvev.w’l 
for  repose.  Once  in  his  passage  from  Rhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria ho  ate  of  some  that  had  lieen  taken  with  corn  un- 
changed in  their  crops.  Hassclqiiist  slates  that  an  amazing 
number  of  tho.su  birds  come  to  Egvpt  in  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  wheal  ripens  there.  ‘ They  concc.vl  themselves,’ 
says  he,  ‘ in  the  corn,  but  the  Egyptians  know  extremely  well 
that  there  arc  thieves  in  ibeir  grounds;  and  when  they 
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imagine  a field  to  be  full  of  tbent,  they  spread  a net  over 
the  corn  and  surround  the  field,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
noise,  by  wliicli  the  birds  are  frightened,  and  endeii\uunng 
to  rise,  ure  caught  in  the  nets  in  great  numbers,  und  make 
a most  dcUcuie  »nd  agreeable  dish.' 

Dr.  Von  Siebuld  and  M.  BUrger  mention  a variety  of  this 
species  as  an  inhabitant  of  Japan.  M.Temiumek  states 
{Manutl,  tlh  part)  that  those  individuaU  winch  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  last-named  locality  dillere'l  bcarcely  at  all 
from  those  of  Europe  and  Africa.  He  observes  that  tbo 
aperies  varies  in  size  and  staluru. 

In  this  country  the  bird  is  not  very  abundant;  and  the 
supply  for  the  London  market  comes  principally  from 
Fraiire.  It  arrives  here  in  spring,  generally  early  in  May, 
und  denarts  in  October.  Tlie  males  come  first,  betray  them- 
selves by  their  thrice  repeated  whistle,  and  arc  Iroquenily 
lured  wiiliin  reach  of  the  fowler  by  the  imitation  of  llio 
female's  note  on  a quad-pipe;  sometimes  by  the  voice,  but 
the  pc-rinrmer  must  be  a perfect  nuniic. 

iluhid;  iood;  lieproduction.—  tiio  ardent  and  pugnacious 
nature  of  lhc.«c  birds  was  taken  advantago  of  by  ihe  aiUiunts, 
und  quaii  nghlingwasafavounlu  aniusoment  of  theCireeks 
and  Koniai):^,  as  it  still  is  of  the  Chinese.  Their  food  cim- 
siala  of  grain  and  seeds,  insects,  and  slugs  or  worms.  They 
are  fattened  for  the  table  on  hemp'seed  principally.  Pen- 
tiant  is  too  general  when  be  says  that  the  antienls  never  ate 
these  birds,  supposing  them  to  have  been  unwholesuiuc,  as 
they  were  said  lo  feed  on  hellebore.  Plmy  indeed 
Hist.,  X.  xxiii.)  says  they  were  not  eaten  on  account  of  their 
feeding  on  poUmious  seeds;  and  also  because  they  were 
bubjevt  to  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness;  but  this  vul- 
garism did  not,  we  suspect,  banish  so  delicious  a bird  from 
the  lablcsofihe belter  informed.  (See  AtheniDUs,  ix. 

xlvii. . ibid,  xlviii. ; xi.  cxiv.) 

The  Quin/is  polygamous  ; ond  the  nest  of  the  female,  if  nest 
it  may  be  called — for  it  is  little  more  than  a bole  scratched 
in  the  ground,  generally  in  some  field  of  green  wheat — con- 
tains, in  this  country,  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  bluish 
leuky-greeii  oruil-green  eggs.  On  (he  Continent,  as  many 
as  cighiecM  or  twenty  have  l^en  found ; but  bore  six  or  eight 
is  thu  UNual  number  of  a bvetj,  as  the  brood  is  called : covey 
is  tlio  turm  applied  to  a family  of  partridges. 

QuaiU  are  noted  by  Hasselquist  as  having  been  seen  by 
him  in  Galilee.  The  Qmoi7  of  the  Ifrraclites  {Telrao  Israelt' 
iorwn,  Hasselq.)  was  considered  by  him  to  he  a i-^w  species 
of  Tetruo'  he  found  it  at  Jordan,  and  in  the  wilderness 
near  the  mountains  of  Arabia  PeCrmo.  llassclquist  describes 
it,  in  a letter  toLinninus,  as  much  resembling  (he  red  par- 
tridge, but  not  larger  than  a turtle  dove.  *1  expect,’  says 
llasselquist.  *in  a few  days,  to  get  a score  of  them  alive, 
which  were  promised  me  by  a person  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  Arabians  carry  many  thousands  to  Sell  at  Whitsuntide. 
If  natural  history  can  give  any  information  in  tUo  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  this  bird  is  certainly  the  same  with  the 
Quails  of  the  Israelites  and  they  alone  would  deserve  a 
journey  to  Jordan  ; for  my  part,  I was  so  pleased  with  this 
discovery  as  lo  forget  myself,  and  almost  lost  roy  life  tiefore 
1 could  get  one  into  my  possession.’  In  his  list  of  birds 
.seen  by  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Tetrao  Israelilarum  is 
again  mentioned  us  having  been  met  with  in  the  deserts 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  Linnmus,  to  whom  Hassciquist's  spe- 
cimons  as  well  as  his  observations  were  in  all  probability 
communicated,  makes  bis  Tetrao  leraelitarxon  a synonym 
of  his  own  7V/rao  Cotumir,  the  Common  Quail,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others  generally.  Col. 
Sykes,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Quails  and 
Jlemipodii,  remarks  that  the  fact  of  Columirdactylisonane 
being  the  only  species  of  quail  (hat  migrates  in  muliitudcs 
is  another  reason  for  connecting  it  with  tbo  bird  of  Scrip- 
ture. and  indee<l  he  pronounces  it  lo  bo  the  identical  species 
on  which  the  Israelites  fed.  This  is  perhaps  not  the  place 
to  discuss  such  subjects,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Rudbeck  asserted  that  the  living  food  which 
‘at  even  came  up  and  covered  the  camp’ (A’xoif.,xvi.  13)  was 
a Flying-Fish.  We  dismiss  this  at  once.  Ludolpb,  who 
thought  that  the  animal  was  a loi  ust,  is,  at  first  sight,  more 
worthy  of  attention;  but  the  word  {.sheer,  Mlosh’) 

(Ari/m  Ixxviii. '7?)  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to  lo- 
custs. Then, according  to  goorl  authorities  ( Boebart ; Harris), 
the  Hebrew  word  m E.r^us  is  itefav,  Arabicfi  sehc^'e 
or  sehui,  a quail),  and  the  Septuagint  on<l  VuIt.iIO  both 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  certainly  a bird,  and  almost 
certainly  a quail.  See  further  Scbeuclirer,  Physica  Sacra 


(vol.  i,  p.  173),  where  tbo  Hebrew  istranMated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  page  * coturmx,’  as  it  is  at  p.  1 so ; but  the  plate 
referred  to,  lab.  clxi.,  represenis  the  Lraelitcs  cullei  ting 
locusts,  and  beneath  the  plate  is  printed  ' Extxl.  xvi.  I.'t, 
Selavim,  Locusla’-'  In  the  very  next  plaio  however,  lab. 
clxii,  rcpn.->eining  many  birds,  we  hav«  the  same  chapter 
and  verse  quoted,  wiili  the  following  trauslution : ‘ScJavini, 
Coturuices,  alimquc.’  Tig.  2 of  that  plate  is  no  ba<l  ropru- 
sontAtion  of  u quad.  Theru  ean  be  little  doubt  that  (juaifs 
forine’l  the  seasonable  supply ; niiil.  if  this  bo  adioitled,  we 
have,  as  Col.  S)  kes  observes,  proof  of  the  perpetuation  of  an 
instiiiel  (migruUun)  llirougli  upwards  of  :U00  years,  the  fpcl 
recorded  having  occunecl  N’Jl  years  before  Christ. 

The  song  of  Quads  is  noticed  by  Albciurus  {Veifiti.,  ix 
xlviii.,  pu  Beebstein,  among  the  attractive  qualities  of 

tltc  species,  reckons,  besides  the  beauty  of  its  Ibrra  ond 
plumage,  tbo^or/^ifof  tbo  hinl  as  no  slight  recommendation  to 
the  amateur.  Ho  slates  that  in  the  breeding  season  the  song 
of  tlic  male  commences  by  softly  repealing  tones  resembling 
*vei'TO,  rerra.’ followed  by  'jnvtorie'  uttered  in  a boldloiio, 
wilh  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  head  iiichned 
on  one  side.  Those  liiat  repeat  the  last  svlluble-  ten  or 
twelve  times  con-eculively  are  the  most  esteemed.  Tho 
song  of  tlie  female  only  consists  of  ‘ rerra,  vrrra,'  fntjni, 
jvjiu,'  the  two  last  syliublcH  being  (hose  by  whieii  the  male 
and  tho  feinalu  attivict  cacdi  other's  atieniion.  The  angry 
cry'  generally  resemble#,  according  lo  Bcclistcin,  tho  wonl 
‘ gvitlah  hut  at  other  times  it  is  only  a purrimr  murmur. 
(Cage  Birds.) 

Asiatic  Qi'.ails. 

Cd.  Svkes,  in  his  valuable  paper  ‘On  tho  Quails  and 
Hemipodii  of  India' (^oo/.  Traus„  vol.  ii.),  in  which  he  stales 
(hat  he  found  the  tongue  and  the  ca'ca  of  birds  to  bu  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  indicating  ulUnlties  or  dissimilarities 
belvvcon  genera,  noiieea  Coturniccs  dwtyhsmatis,  texli/is, 
JCrythroryneAa,  Argoondah,  and  l^niah.  Of  lho»e  wo 
select  Colurnix  Argoondihf  the  Itocb  Quail  of  Duklmn 
(Deccan). 

Col.  Sykes  remarks  (hat  there  are  so  many  (rilling  varia- 
tions in  (he  markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  upi>er  surface 
of  this  bird,  that  it  U diiricult  to  fix  upon  thu  exact  type. 
‘Tho  male,’  he  suys  ‘ i*  readily  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rous transverse  narrow  black  bars  upon  the  breast;  but  the 
young  males  and  the  females  want  these  bars,  and  vary  so 
much  in  the  markings  on  ilie  bock,  that  with  tho-.e  disiiosed 
to  manufacture  s|)ecies  from  plumage  alone,  tho  eleven  spe- 
cimens before  me  from  Uukiiun  would  funiishat  least  four 
new  species.’  The  Colonel  however  gives  an  elaborate  and 
accurate  duscription  of  the  se.vcs  (which  scarcely  differ  in 
size)  m o ma(ure  Mate,  to  which  wc  rufur  thu  reader. 


CotMTOix  Ajsoondnh.  fS>k<i.) 

Food,  Habits,  — Gra#.#-8ccds  only  were  found  in  the 

stomachs  of  Col.  Svkcs's  specimens.  Ho  status  that  they 
do  not  frequent  enltivalcd  lands,  but  are  found  all  over  the 
Dukhnn  on  the  general  level  of  tho  country,  amidst  rocks 
ami  low  hushes,  and  that  they  rise  in  reveys  of  from  ten  lo 
twenty  or  more,  from  under  the  feel,  with  startling  sudden- 
ness and  hustle,  so  (hat  the  yoimc  sportsman  is  perple’tcd  in 
selecting  his  bird.  They  an  gregarious,  and,  as  Col.  Sykes 
infers,  polygamous;  for  ho  never  saw  them  solitary  or  ia 
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jHiiri.  The  flcih  is  perfecily  white.  Col.  Sykes  edds  that 
this  is  the  species  Msod  fur  Quail  dirhU  by  tlio  uatives,  and 
not  CoturniT  dacit/luonant  or  C. 

Before  we  notice  the  tbree-toed  Uemipodii,  we  would  call 
the  reader's  alteution  to  a puup  which  supplies,  in  America, 
the  place  of  the  QuaiU  in  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Vigors 
iZooL  Five.,  IS30.  1831)  enumerated  nu  less  tlun  eleven 
species  (two  of  them,  Ortyx  nfo,renwi  and  new). 

Btatim^  at  the  same  lime  howeu’r  Im  doubts  whether  both 
might  not  be  the  females  nr  young  males  of  the  imperfectly 
known  species  \ Orl.  Sontiinit  and  Ort.  chttatu$).  Only  two 
vell-ascerlained  species  had  been  known  to  orniibologists  a 
few  years  back.  He  remarked  that  four  individuals  of  Or- 
tyx yirgintanitt,  0.  Cali/ortiicus.  O.  neoTrnug,  and  0.  \fon- 
ttxunue  had  been  exhibited  in  a living  stale  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Society.  Specimens  of  the  former  three  were,  when 
he  made  his  statement,  still  alive  there,  having  braved  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  1829  without  any  artificial  warmth. 
They  were,  bo  observed,  all  natives  of  the  norlhorn  parts  of 
America;  and  he  added  that  Ortyx  yirgwianui  had  bred 
in  this  country,  and  had  even  become  naturalised  in 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  Vigorssialcdraoreovcr  that  Captain  P.  P.  Kin^,  R.N., 
bad  pointed  out  to  him.  amongst  his  celleutioii  then  lately 
brought  home  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhuens,  specimens  of 
a bird  whirl)  he  made  no  doubt  was  the  same  as  the  C<nlle 
iU»  hltt  Matoidnfji  of  BuITon.  figured  in  * PI.  Knluin.'  (222), 
and  which  was  subsotjuenllv  named  Perdix  F'tilhlandioi  by 
Latham.  Tliis  bird,  Mr.  Vigors  observed,  had  been  added 
to  tbe  genus  Ortyx  by  modern  authors,  but  erroneously,  as 
the  structure  of  the  wing,  in  which  consists  the  chief  dif* 
ferenee  between  the  Ortyx  of  Ameriia  ami  the  genus  Cc^ 
turnix,  or  the  Quails  uf  the  Old  World,  associates  the  Ma- 
gellanic bird  more  closely  with  the  Utter  group  than  with 
tbe  bii-ds  of  its  own  cuntment.  Mr.  Vigors  also  mentioned 
that  the  form  which  chanicteriscs  the  true  Quails  extends 
to  Australia,  where  several  s|iecies  are  found.  And  referring 
to  the  deviation  in  form  which  partially  separates  the  South 
American  bird  from  theallic<l  groups  of  the  sumo  continent, 
and  brings  it  m contact  with  those  of  Australia,  and  through 
them  witn  those  of  the  old  eiouinont,  be  dwelt  u|h>u  the 
beautiful  scries  of  geographical  attinily  which  in  this  in- 
Ntanoc  united  tbe  Zoology  of  the  southern  extretne  of  the 
New  World  with  that  of  the  nearest  portions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  like  manner  as  the  zoolc^y  of  tbe  noribcru 
extreme  is  united  with  that  of  ihu  iieiglibouriiig  cuntiueols 
of  Kurupe  and  Asia.  {Zool.  PrtK'.,  1830-31.) 

Ortyx.  (StepbcDS.) 

Generic  Charaeler.—DiU  short,  very  high ; culmen  much 
elevated  and  curved,  gunys  thick  and  asc^onding ; nottrili 
large,  naked.  Tartim  smooth;  latcrul  toes  unequal;  no 
•pura.  Tail  moderate. 

Geographical  Dietribution  <\f  the  Gcnta.— America  only. 

Example,  Ortyx  Virginianut,  Virginian  or  Maryland 
Quail, 


Onyx  VitviskAuvu. 


DeecrtjiUon. — This,  the  Quail  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  iho  Partridge  of  the  Petiiis)  Ivanians,  has  the 
bill  black ; line  over  the  eye  down  the  neck  and  whole  chin 
pure  white,  bounded  by  a descending  band  of  black,  which 
spreads  broadly  over  theihroai;  eye  dark  hazel;  crown, 
ucck,  and  upper  part  of  breast  red  brown  ; sides  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  white  and  black  on  a reddish  brown  ground; 
bock,  scapulars,  and  lesser  coverts  red  brown,  intermixed 


will)  Dvh  and  sprinkled  with  black;,  terliids  edged  with  yel- 
lowish white;  wings  plain  dusky  ; lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  belly  pale  yellowish  white,  beautifully  marked  with  nu- 
merous curving  spots  or  arrutv-heads  of  black  ; tail  ar>h, 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  ; Icgi  very  pale  ash.  Length 
nine  inches;  extent  fourteen  tmale).  llie  female  differs  in 
having  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown. 
(Wilson.) 

Locality;  Habit*:  Rej)rodtu:tion ; Utility  to  Wilson 

8tate.s  that  tins  well  known  bird  is  a general  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  fnm  the  northern  parts  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  iho  extreiuity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida ; 
and  that  it  wo.4  seen  in  Iho  neighbourhood  of  ihu  Great 
Osage  village,  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana.  They  are,  he 
adds,  numerous  in  Kcntuckyand  Ohio,  and  he  quotes  l*en- 
nant  for  their  introduction  into  tbe  island  of  Jamaica,  where 
they  throve  greatly,  breeding  twice  in  the  year;  he  also 
quotes  Captain  Henderson  as  authurity  for  their  abundance 
near  the  Balizo,  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  stylo  ofW'ilson  that  makes  it  almost  un- 
pardonable not  to  give  his  own  words,  and,  in  justice  to  that 
most  graphic  dcscriber  and  the  reader,  we  sh^l  permit  him 
to  go  on  with  his  interesting  history  of  this  bird  in  his  own 
way.  * They  rarely,’  continues  Wilson,  ‘ frequent  the  forest, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  tbe  vicinity  of  well  cultivated 
plantations  where  grain  is  in  plenty.  They  however  occa- 
sionally Kok  shelter  in  the  woo^  fiercbing  on  the  branciies 
or  secreting  among  the  brush-wood;  but  tbey  are  fouiid 
most  usually  in  open  Acids,  or  along  fences  sheltered  by 
thickets  of  briars.  W'here  they  are  not  too  much  perse- 
cuted by  the  sportsmen,  they  become  almost  half  domesti- 
cated ; approach  tlie  barn,  particularly  in  winter,  and  some- 
times in  tiiat  severe  season  mix  with  the  poultry  to  glean 
up  a subsistence.  They  remain  with  us  the  whole  year, 
and  oAen  suffer  extremely  by  long  hard  winters  and  deep 
snows.  At  such  tiroes  the  arts  of  man  combine  w ith  the  iu- 
clcmcncy  of  the  season  for  their  destruction.  To  tbe  ravages 
of  the  gun  are  added  others  of  a more  insidious  kind.  Traps 
are  placed  on  almost  every  plantation,  in  such  places  as  tbey 
are  known  to  frequent.  These  arc  formed  of  lath  or  thinly 
split  slicks,  somewhat  in  the  sbaiie  of  an  obtuse  cone,  laoed 
together  with  cord,  having  a small  hole  at  the  top,  will)  a 
sliding  lid  lo  lake  out  the  game  by.  I1iis  is  supports  by  the 
common  figure  4 tng^r,  and  grain  is  scatter^  below  and 
leading  to  ilie  place.  By  this  contrivance  ten  or  fifteen  have 
sometimes  been  taken  at  a time.  Tlicsu  are  sotnetime» 
brought  alive  to  market,  and  occasionally  bought  up  by 
sportsmen,  who,  if  the  season  bo  very  severe,  sometimes 
preserve  and  feed  them  till  spnng,  when  they  are  hmpaiiely 
turned  out  to  their  native  fields  again,  to  be  put  to  death  at 
some  future  time  secundum  artem.  Between  the  months  of 
Aumst  and  March  great  numbers  of  these  birds  ore  brought 
to  the  market  of  Pliiladelphia,  where  they  are  sold  from  12 
to  18  cents,  a-piece.' 

* The  quail  begins  to  build  early  in  May.  The  m1^t  is 
made  on  the  ground,  usually  at  tbe  bottom  of  a thick  tuft 
of  grass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  materials  are 
leaves  and  fine  dry  grass  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is 
well  covered  above,  and  an  opening  leA  on  one  side  fur  en- 
trance. The  femado  lays  fruiii  fifteen  to  twenty-four  eggs, 
of  a pure  white  without  any  spots.  Tbe  time  of  incubation 
has  been  stated  to  me  by  various  persons  at  four  weeks 
when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  domestic  hen.  The 
young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  shell, 
end  are  conducted  about  in  search  of  food  by  the  female; 
ore  guided  by  her  voice,  which  at  that  time  resembles  the 
tw  ittering  of  young  chickens,  and  sheltered  by  her  wings  in 
the  same  manner  as  thoisc  of  the  domestic  fowl,  but  with 
all  that  secrecy  and  precaution  for  their  safety  which  their 
helplessness  and  great  danger  require.  In  this  situation. 
^hould  the  little  liroiil  family  bo  unexpectedly  surpriM;<i, 
the  utrousl  alarm  and  consternation  instantly  prevail.  Tlie 
mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  fluttering  along,  and 
beating  the  ground  with  her  wings,  as  if  sorely  wounded  ; 
using  every  artifice  site  is  master  of  to  entice  the  jiasscn- 
ger  m pursuit  of  herself,  ulicring  at  the  same  time  certain 
(ivculiai-  notes  of  alarm  well  understood  by  the  young,  u iio 
dive  separately  amongst  tho  grots,  and  secrete  themselves 
till  the  danger  is  over ; and  the  parent,  having  decoyed  iho 
pursuer  lo  a safe  distance,  returns  by  a circuitous  route  io 
collect  and  lead  them  off.  This  well  known  manmuvrv. 
which  niiio  times  in  tun  is  successful,  is  honourable  to  the 
feelings  and  judgment  of  the  bird,  but  o severe  same  uu 
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man.  The  afToctionate  mother,  as  if  sensible  of  ihe  avtrici* 
ous  cruelty  of  his  nature,  tempts  him  with  a larger  prize, 
to  save  her  more  helpless  offspring ; and  pays  him,  as  avarice 
and  cruelty  ought  always  to  be  paid,  with  mortiftcatiou  and 
disappointment.* 

‘ The  eggs  of  the  auail  have  been  frequently  placbd  under 
the  domes!  ic  ben.  ana  hatohed  and  reared  with  ^ual  suecess 
sks  her  own ; though,  generally  speaking,  the  young  par* 
tridges,  being  more  resileas  and  vagrant,  often  loee  them* 
selves  and  disappear.  The  ben  ought  to  be  a particular 
good  nurse,  not  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in  wbiob  case 
they  are  very  easily  raised.  Those  that  survive  ^uire  all 
the  facntliariiy  of  common  chickens;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  proper  measmiM  were  taken,  and  persevered  in 
for  a few  years,  they  might  be  completely  domesticated. 
They  have  been  often  kept  during  the  first  season,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have  uniformly  de- 
aeried  in  the  spring.  Two  young  partridges  that  were 
brought  up  by  a hen,  when  abandons  by  her,  associated 
with  the  cows,  which  they  regularly  followed  to  the  fields, 
returned  with  them  when  they  came  homo  iu  the  evening, 
atood  by  them  while  they  were  milked,  and  again  accom- 
panied them  to  the  pasture.  These  remained  during  the 
Winter,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  came 
they  disappeared.  Of  this  fact  I was  informed  by  a very 
respectable  lady,  by  whom  they  were  particularly  observed.’ 

* It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  me  that  the  quails  lay 
occasionally  in  each  other’s  nests.  Though  I havo  never 
myself  seen  a case  of  this  kind,  I do  not  think  it  altogether 
improbable,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  often  been  known 
to  drop  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  common  hen.  when  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  fields  or  at  a small  distance  from  the 
house.  Tho  two  partridges  above  meniioned  were  raised  iu 
this  manner,  and  it  was  particularly  remarked  by  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  information,  that  the  hen  sat  for  several 
days  after  her  own  eggs  wefe  batched,  until  the  young 
quails  made  their  appearance.' 

Wilson  then  proceeds  to  relate  a very  interesting  experi* 
metil,  in  which  the  eggs  of  tho  common  ben  were  hatched 
by  a partridge,  which  taught  her  brood  much  of  the  wild 
habits  of  hor  natural  young.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
bird:  ‘ About  the  beginning  of  September,’  says  Wilson 
in  continuation, ' tho  quails  being  now  netHy  fhll  grown, 
and  associated  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  from  four  or  five  to 
thirty,  afford  considerable  sport  to  the  gunner.  At  this  tirao 
the  notes  of  the  male  are  most  frequent,  clear,  and  loud. 
His  common  call  consists  of  two  notes  with  sometimes  an 
introductory  one,  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by 
pronouncing  the  words  * Bob  White.’  This  call  may  be 
easily  imitated  by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself, 
and  bring  it  near.  While  uuoring  this  he  is  usually  perched 
on  a rail  of  the  fence,  or  on  a low  limb  of  an  apple*tree, 
whoro  he  will  sometimes  sit,  repeating  at  short  intervals 
* Bob  White’  for  half  an  hour  at  a time.  When  a covey  are 
assembled  iu  a thickot  or  corner  of  a field,  and  about  to  take 
wing,  thoy  make  a low  twittering  sound,  not  uoliko  that  of 
young  chickens;  and  when  the  covey  is  dispersed,  they 
are  called  together  again  by  a loud  and  frequently  repeated 
note,  peculiarly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety.’ 

* The  food  of  the  partridge  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  in* 
sects,  and  berries  of  various  birds.  Buckwheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  particular  favourites.  In  September  and  October 
tho  buckwheat  fields  afford  them  an  abundant  supply,  as 
well  as  a secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  a field  on  hi^h  ground;  and  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  dung  being  often  found  in  such  places  in 
one  round  heap,  it  is  generally  conjectured  that  they  roost 
in  a circle  with  their  heads  outwards,  each  individual  in  this 
position  forming  a kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.  They 
also  continue  to  lodge  for  several  nights  in  the  same  spot.' 

*The  partridge,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Gallinaceous  order, 
flies  with  a loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  the  short* 
ness,  concavity,  and  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  the  com* 
paraiive  weight  of  its  body.  The  steadiness  of  iis  horizon* 
lal  flight  however  renders  it  no  difficult  mark  to  the 
sportsman,  particularly  when  assisted  by  hUssgaeious  poin- 
ter. The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  white,  tender,  and 
delicate,  unequalled  in  these  qualities  by  that  of  any  other 
of  its  genus  in  the  United  Slates.’ 

Lopbortyx.  (Bonaparte.) 

Separated  bv  the  Prince  of  Musignano  from  the  other 
Ortyges,  and  differing  from  them  in  the  ornament  of  a 
ounous  crest,  &c. 

P.  a,  No.  1094. 


Kx:uii|*le,  Loph‘^>rfi/.r  C,ili/,-rnicus, 

Desertpiion.  {Male.) — Qcnural  colour  of  the  upper  part  of 
body  and  wings  duskv  brown,  bocomiug  of  a l«dd  or  slaty 
colour  ou  the  tail  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  upon 
which  it  advances  in  the  form  of  a broad  band.  Foro  part 
of  the  head  mixed  ashy  grey;  hinder  part  blackish  brown. 
Five  or  six  black  fcatbers,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  tho 
barbs  of  which  gradually  widen  upwards,  riso  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  are  reflected  backwards  so  that 
tho  edges  of  the  two  op|>osite  sides  nearly  meet  each  other. 
This  crest  stands  erect  fur  about  half  of  its  length,  and  the 
remainder  is  curved  gracefully  forwards  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  Plumage  of  tho  back  of  the  neck  consisting  of 
numerous  small  triangular  feathers  of  a slaty  hue  with  a 
narrow  black  margin,  and  for  the  most  part  with  a whitish 
tip.  Between  these  and  the  throat,  which  is  of  a full  black, 
there  is  a crescent-shaped  stripe  of  whitish  feathers  ascend- 
ing from  Uie  front  of  the  neck  and  terminating  on  each  side 
beneath  the  eyes.  A second  and  smaller  stripe  of  tho  same 
hue  passes  on  eiihor  side  of  the  head  from  above  the  eyes 
obliquely  backwards.  Feathers  of  the  under  parts  from 
the  broast  downwards  of  a dull  yellowish  while  with  a tinge 
of  brown,  broad  and  deeply  margined  with  crescents  of 
dusky  black.  Legs  covered  as  low  as  the  knees  with  feathers 
of  a rusty  brown.  Feathers  of  tho  sides  of  tho  body  bolow 
the  wings  rather  long,  and  each  marked  along  the  middle 
with  a stripo  of  yullowisb  white.  Bill  and  legs  dusky.  Size 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  tho  European  (juail:  length 
from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  tho  lip  of  ihe  rounded  tail 
nine  or  ten  inches;  height  to  top  of  crest  eight  inches. 

Female.— Crent  smaller;  no  whitish  crescent  bordering 
the  throat,  which  is  browner  than  in  the  male;  genenu 
hue  of  the  plumage  fainter  and  tlio  markings  loss  lively. 
(Bennett.) 

Locality. — California. 


Lophortys  CsH'ornlcuf. 

HcAite,  The  editor  of  tho  * Voyage  of  La  Peyrousc 
figured  this  species  in  the  Atlas,  stating  that  theywero 
plentiful  in  tho  low  woods  and  plains  of  California,  where 
they  assembled  in  bands  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  be- 
came fat  and  well  flavoured.  Mr.  Archibald  Menzfes 
brought  home  skins  of  them  from  Vancouver’s  voyage. 
Captain  Beechey,  R N.,  laudably  anxious  to  naturalise  so 
elegant  and  delicious  a bird  in  this  country,  where  they 
would  be  a great  addition  to  the  game  preserves,  brought  a 
number  of  living  specimens  with  him  as  he  returned  from 
his  well-executed  voyagu  of  discovery.  His  good  intention.^ 
were  however  frustrate  by  the  death  of  all  the  females  on 
the  passage.  The  males  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  ana  oue  of  these  lived  in  the 
gardens  for  a considerable  time.  Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  anyone  able  and  willing  to  bring  this  beautiful  species  to 
tbit  country,  we  would  recommend  that  in  tho  event  of  both 
sexes  arriving  alive  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  all  sent  to  the  same  place.  Some  might  be  put  under 
the  care  of  the  head  keeper  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologictil 
Society ; and  others  distributed  about  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  breeding  and  preserving  game.  A skilful  game* 
VoL.  XVII.-3  L 
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keeper  would,  wc  doubt  not>  soon  have  a young  brood  to 
fchuw,  and  that  once  obtaine<l,  he  would  not  be  tong  before  ho 
would  bo  able  to  turn  out  these  graceful  birds,  whose  habits 
appear  to  be  similar  lu  those  of  the  (Quails  and  some  of  the 
Partridges. 

lIemi|)odius.  (Tenim.) 

Gen/rie  Charact^r.-^Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
very  tnuch  compressed,  cur\ed  towards  the  point ; nottrils 
bosul.  latoral.  linear,  slit  longitudinally  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  hill,  and  partially  closed  by  a naked  tneni' 
brane.  Tartu*  long;  ordy  three  toes,  all  of  which  arc 
directed  forwards  and  entirely  divided.  Tail-frathers  weak, 
hidden  by  tbo  upper  coverts.  Wing*  moderate;  0rst  quill 
longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Turnix,  Bunn. ; Tridactylu*t  Lac^p. ; 
and  Orlygit,  III. 

Gfographir.nl  Dittribution  and  Ilabitt  qf  ihe  Qenu*.— 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceania. 

Mr.  Swamson  makes  the  genus  Ortygi*  the  third  of  his 
family  Tflmontd/n.  and  places  it  between  Odontopkorus  and 
7V/rao.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  elevates  the  form  into  a sub* 
family,  under  tlie  name  of  TumiciTUp.  the  6rst  of  hit  family 
TinamidtF,  the  second  and  only  other  subfamily  being 
Twamiit/p.  The  Tinnmidep  are  followed  by  the  Struthio- 
nidrp  in  his  arrangement  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  paper  On 
the  Quail*  and  Ilemipudii  of  /ni/ro,  speaking  of 
nugnax,  says  that  its  muscular  stomach  and  proportionally 
long  intestines,  compaVed  withO/ia,  would  prevent  its  being 
placeil  in  that  genus;  but  its  cursorial  habits  and  the  form 
of  its  blit  would  justify  its  displacement  from  the  Tetrao- 
nid/r,  and  it  might  come  in  aAer  Oti*  in  Struthionidrr.  The 
food  of  the  genus  consists  of  insects  and  seeds,  and  the  birds 
genomlly  frequent  high  herbage,  in  which  they  run  with 
great  speed.  Wo  proceed  to  give  Asiatic  and  African  cx> 
amples  of  this  genus. 

Asiatic. 

Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  paper  above  alluded  to,  describes 
three  species— -//cw.  nugnax,  //.  Taigoor,  and  H.  Dus*U' 
tnirri.  In  the  stomacn  of  the  first  ho  found  the  remains  of 
black  ants,  minute  coleopterous  insects,  and  grass-seeiU;  the 
flesh  was  in  brown  and  while  layers,  and  the  Coluncl  slates 
that  its  pugnacious  qualities  aru  quite  unknown  in  Dukhun. 
and  even  in  Jasa.  They  were  frequently  in  pairs,  but 
mostly  solitary,  liaunting  cultivated  lands,  especially  chillee 
fields  {captiotm  annuum).  Tlieir  flight  he  describes  ns 
laxy  and  short,  nur  are  they  readily  put  on  the  wing.  Hu 
odds  that  the  Zoological  Society  has  a specimen  from 
Madras,  and  that  it  would  appear  therefore  to  have  an  ex- 
tendeil  geographical  range  over  the  Eastern  islands  and 
India,  We  sliall  presently  notice //.  Ttiijfoor.  Ot  II.  DugtU" 
Mieri,  the  Button  Quail  of  Euro^>eau  sportsmen  in  India, 
he  says  that  it  affects  short  thick  grass  and  fields  of  pulse  of 
Volirhot  bifitjru*.  Phasroluf  Max.,  and  Ervum  Lett*.  He 
never  found  the  bird  otherwise  than  solitary,  and  says  that 
it  is  so  diflicult  to  flush,  that  it  not  unfrequcntly  rises  from 
beneath  the  feet ; and  when  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  so 
abrupt,  angular,  and  ibori,  that  it  is  generally  dow  n before 
the  gun  is  well  up  to  the  shoulder. 


Tyuats  Tilcoor.  (8]4c».) 


Example,  Hemipodiu*  Taigoor. 

l)g*cripiion.^C\\imn\it  above;  feathers  margined  with 
straw  colour,  and  with  undulated  bands  of  black;  wing 
coverts  straw-colour  banded  with  black ; quills  brown,  chin 
and  throat  while,  breast  banded  with  black  aud  white,  belly 
and  vent  dilute  ferruginous,  irid^  pale  yellow,  bill  blackish. 
Length  of  the  body  four  inches  eight-tenths,  of  the  tail  one 
inch  seven-tenths.  (Sykes.) 

Colonel  Sykes  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  this  species 
as  //.  pugnax  in  an  immature  state;  but  subseouent  obser* 
vations  induce  him  to  consider  it  as  distinct.  Tlte  measure- 
ments correspond  closely  with  those  of  H.  pugnax,  but  it  is 
on  the  whole  less  robust. 

In  the  species  of  Turnix,ox  Hemipodiu*,  ^o%ct\\iod  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  sexes  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  plumage. 

African. 

Example,  Hemipodiu*  Lepurana.  (Sroilb.) 

De*rripiion:  Colour.  {Male.) — Above,  the  ground-colour 
is  intermediate  between  pale  rufous  and  liglit  chestnut;  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  the  feathers  are  indistinctly 
barred  with  brown ; on  the  neck,  back,  and  shoulders 
nearest  to  the  body,  they  arc  croMed  by  numerous  slender 
black-brown  bars  or  irregular  crescents,  and  some  of  the 
shoulder-coverts  arc  besides  delicately  margined  with  white. 
The  eyebrows,  sides  of  the  head,  and  a stripe  between  the 
base  of  the  bill  and  nape  of  the  neck  rusty  white,  the 
feathers  of  the  two  first  finely  tipped  with  brown.  Tiie 
inner  vanes  of  the  secondary  quill  coverts  pale  rufous ; the 
outer  vanes  straw  yellow  inclined  to  white,  and  each  of  the 
latter  is  crossed  obliquely  near  its  point  by  a well-defined 
brown  bar,  the  inner  extremity  of  which  terminates  in  an 
acute  point.  Primary  quill  coverts  dark  brown;  the  pri- 
maiy  and  secondary  quill  feathers  greyish  brown,  the  outer 
vanes  of  the  former  fineW  edged  with  a pule  buff  colour, 
those  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  with  cream  yellow,  and 
partially  barred  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  pale  rufous,  and 
crossed  by  numerous  delicate  waved  brown  lines.  Chin  and 
throat  dull  white;  the  middle  of  the  breast  pale  Dutch 
orange,  with  a few  minute  brown  dots ; sides  of  tlie  breast 
and  belly  white,  with  a yellowish  tinge,  each  feather  with 
an  arrow-shaped  brown  spot  near  its  point;  centre  of  the 
belly  and  the  thighs  while ; vent  and  under  lail-cuverls 
very  pale  buff  orange;  bill  and  legs  pale  lilac;  eyes  pale 
reddish-yellow. 

Form,  &c.  typical ; bill  moderately  long  oml  slender ; in 
form  approaching  that  of  the  smaller  Rails  iBirsnuti, 
Vieill.) ; tail  rather  elongated,  graduated,  and  pointed  ; 
wings,  when  folded,  reach  nearly  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  half  of  the  tail ; the  first,  second,  and  third  quill 
feathers  longest  and  nearly  of  equal  length ; the  terlmrios 
slightly  shorter  than  the  longest  quill  feathers;  tarsi  rather 
slender,  in  front  coated  with  two  rows  of  scales  and  behind 
with  one  row ; toes  short ; claws  slender  and  slightly  curvuil ; 
the  thighs  closely  covered  with  feathers  to  the  knee-joints. 
Length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  five 
inches. 

Female. — The  crown  of  the  head  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
white  dots,  otherwise  as  in  (he  male ; the  back  of  the  neck 
is  pale  cinnamon-brown,  the  feathers  edgeil  with  wliite ; 
back  a pale  fawn  colour,  each  feather  crosseil  by  several 
black  bars,  and  each  bar  with  a more  or  less  distinct  angular 
projection  at  the  shaft  of  the  feather  both  before  and  be- 
hind. or  simply  behind ; secondary  wing  coverts  pale  cream- 
yelluw,  each  with  an  oblong  deep  brown  spot  on  its  outer 
vano,  and  a large  irregular  chestnut  blotch  on  the  inner  one. 
continuous  with  the  brown  s}K>t.  Primary  and  secondary 
quill  feathers  brown,  the  two  outonnost  primaries  broadly 
margined  with  cream-yellow,  the  rest  of  tho  primaries  and 
the  secondaries  delicately  edged  with  palo  rufous;  the  ter- 
tiaries  pale  chestnut  barred  vtith  black,  and  here  and  there 
variegated  besides  with  small  and  irregularly  shn|>ed  white 
spots  or  stripes;  the  middle  of  tho  breast  as  m the  male, 
but  the  sides,  instead  of  being  marked  with  angular  spots, 
have  them  of  an  ovato  form,  and  placed  longitudinally  upon 
tho  feathers.  (Smith.) 

Locality,  Habit*,  fhod,  (fv?.~Only  a very  few  specimens 
of  this  quail,  says  Dr.  Smith,  were  obtained,  and  these  not 
until  afler  the  expedition  had  reached  the  country  north  of 
I.,atakoo.  The  grassy  valleys  south-east  of  Kurhctiane  were 
tho  only  localities  in  which  they  were  discovered,  and  even 
tlien  they  appeure<l  to  be  but  thinly  scattered,  for  more  than  a 
single  indiviaual  was  seldom  found  in  or  even  near  the  same 
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place.  When  the  birds  vorc  disturbed,  they  seldom  flew 
far  before  thev  alighted,  upon  which  it  would  iccm  that 
they  continued  their  retreat,  for  none  of  those  flushed  a 
second  time  were  ever  found  near  the  situations  where  they 
had  beeu  luarkod  down.  The  food  consists  of  seeds  and 
small  insects,  with  which  tlio  birds  swallow  a considerable 
quantity  of  fine  gravel. 


Toma  Lopnrana.  ftswW.  (SiaHh.) 

Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  in  the  museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  at  Fori  Pitt,  Chailintn,  there  are  the 
male  and  female  of  an  Indian  species  of  llemipodiut  ver}' 
closely  resembling  the  Doctor's  Hemiyodtut  I^yuraneu 
They  differ  however,  ho  observes,  in  so  niatiy  minor  points, 
that  he  feels  disposefl  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  a dis> 
tinct  species.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Fort  Put  cullcciiun. 
Dr.  Smith  has  named  this  Asiatic  s(:ecies  HemiytxUut 
‘tetit,  in  hmiour  of  Col.  Sykes,  who.  he  justly  states,  has  ' 
oU  80  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aoulogy  of  India. 
(JHustration-f  of  the  Zoology  of  Srtuth  A/rtca.) 

Before  we  quit  tins  sketch  of  the  Partridges  and  Quails, 
we  must  notice  two  forms  which  particularly  demand  alten* 
tion  as  leading  to  other  tyiics.,  The  first  of  these,  the  Su/i- 
guine  Partri^e,  Perdix  rrueuta  iPt.  ('ol.,  33^),  appears  to 
bear  the  following  ecncrio  names:  Jthnginit,  Wagler, 
IHectrnjihorui,  J.  E.  Gray,  and  Ptilofjochus,  Sw.  It  is  de- 
scribed ns  a pheasant  in  * Unn.  Trans.,’  vol.  xiii.,  and  may 
bo  ronsiderod  as  uniting  the  Partridges  with  the  PheananU 
and  the  Polyjdectrons,  like  the  latter  of  which,  it  has  often 
more  than  one  spur  upon  the  tarsi.  The  plumage  of  this 
bird,  which  is  a native  of  Nepaul.  is  brilliant,  and  the  fea- 
thers of  the  head  ami  neck  are  elongatetl. 

The  PerdiT  Lertra  dcgcribod  by  Mr.  Hudnon  (Zoo/. 
Proc^  1833)  inhabits,  according  to  that  gentleman,  the 
northern  region  of  Nepaul,  and  forms  by  its  half'pluraed 
tarsi  a sort  of  link  between  the  fhtrlndges  and  the  (Jroute, 
the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  habits.  It  U found 
close  to  the  permanent  snows,  among  rocks  and  low  brush- 
wood, feeding  upon  aromatic  buds,  leaves,  and  small  insects. 
The  plumage  is  black,  lineaterl  transversely  with  white  and 
chestnut ; the  breast  is  brown.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that 
the  great  comparative  expanse  of  the  wing,  the  diminution 
of  its  rounded  form  by  the  second  quill  feather  being  the 
longest,  the  inrreo.scd  length  and  strength  of  the  tail,  and 
the  extent  of  the  feathering  of  the  tarsi,  are  very  remark- 
able characters,  which  give  to  this  species  a strong  in- 
IcrcHt. 

PRRDICPNiE.  [PsRmciD.B.] 

PEHDIX  (Ornitholog)  ),  [Perdicid.*.] 

PBRDIX  (Conchulogy),  Do  Monffort’s  name  for  the 
partridge  Tunt  (ex.  Dwium  Perdix  of  authors).  [Ento- 
MOSTOMATA,  Tol.  iX-,  p.  456.J 

PERDU.  MOUNT.  [Pyrrhrbs.] 

PERKCOP.  [Crimea] 

PERENNIBRANCllIATA.  [AurmBiA;  Axolotl ; 
Protevs;  Reptiles.] 

PEREZ.  ANTONIO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonralo 
Perez,  a distinguished  writer*  and  statesman  who  hud  been 

* llo  ihr  ‘ 0(t)-wcT’  of  Homer  iulw  renr,  vhich  war  printed  tor 

be  am  Use  «l  Veukt.  I^.  IZoui. 


for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  used  to 
assist  in  his  administrative  duties.  Aiilnnio  was  appointed 
by  Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  charge.  At  first  tnc  con- 
fidence which  his  sovereign  placed  in  him,  and  the  favours 
lavished  upon  him  seem  to  have  been  unbounded,  hut  he 
soon  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  royal  favour.  John  of 
Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charle.s  V.,  ehil^  with  his 
victories  over  the  revolted  Moors  of  Granada  [Murisioks], 
and  still  moro  by  the  glonous  victory  of  Lepantu  (lj“i), 
could  not  rcat  contented  with  the  second  place  in  tlio  king- 
dom, and  nothing  short  of  a throne  would  sati-fy  his  am- 
bition. At  first  he  solicited  his  brother  to  grant  him  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  bo  held  ns  a fief  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
A marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Spain,  was  also  seriously  contemplated,  and  negotiatiKiis 
were  carried  on  to  that  effect  by  his  secret  agents.  It  has 
even  been  surmised  that  he  meditated  at  one  time  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of  Flaadcr'^.  The  s<uil  of 
these  intrigues  as  well  as  the  promoter  of  John's  ambitious 
designs  was  bis  secretary,  Juan  du  Eseoiedo.  notwiili- 
standing  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  otlico  by  Pliilifi  for 
the  express  purpose  of  countoraclmg  them.  No  sooner 
therefore  bad  Escovedo  arrived  at  court  for  the  purjiosc  of 
furthering  his  master's  views,  than  Philip,  who  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue,  deeideil  upon  his  rum; 
but  unwilling,  from  motives  of  state,  to  try  him  li)  the  cutu- 
mon  forms  of  law,  he  conituittcil  to  Perez  the  execution  of 
his  wishes.  Accordingly,  and  in  compliance  with  Philip’s 
orders,  Perez  hived  some  aiisas»ins,  who  murdered  Escovedu 
in  March,  li78.  A few  months  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  criiiic,  Ptiilip  onlered  Perez  to  be  arrested  at  the  same 
time  with  Dona  Ana  dc  Mendoza,  princess  of  Eboli,  the 
supposed  object  of  the  king's  affection ; in  all  appearance  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Escovedo’s  relali\es,  and  the 
threats  of  John  of  Austria,  but  in  reality  from  other  motives 
which,  though  we  may  gue.HS  at  them,  are  fur  from  being 
satisfactorily  known.  In  his  Rrlacianee,  puhlisheil  several 
years  after  the  tragedy.  Perez  ttealed  at  length  of  all  liiesc 
events,  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip  thot  always 
oxpressi's  himself  in  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatic  terms, 
and  the  wliole  transaction  remains  wrapped  up  in  mystery. 
It  has  becMi  supposed  by  some  that  Perez  was  imprudent 
enough  to  communicate  his  secret  to  the  princess,  whom  he 
used  to  vi^it  without  the  knowledge  of  his  muster,  and  to 
hint  at  the  king's  implicaiion  in  the  murder  of  Escotedu; 
by  others,  that  Philip  was  an  unsiiccossful  suitor  to  the 
princess  and  jealous  of  the  intimacy  of  Perez  with  her.  Be 
this  ns  it  may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hund^i  of  justice', 
la  pretended  investigation  was  instituted  mlu  his  conduct, 
j and  tile  result  was  that  he  was  coiulemneil  to  two  vears* 
imprisonment,  eight  years’  exile  from  court,  and  a lumvy 
fine.  At  first  his  own  house  was  usMgued  as  his  place  of 
cuofincment,  Philip  still  continuing  to  employ  him  and  to 

Iirnmtso  him  his  protection  and  favour ; but  that  wily  mouurcb 
laving,  it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtainui 
from  him  what  he  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  that 
might  prove  bis  own  share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by 
his  orders  removed  to  a prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  tlic  rack, 
where  be  confessed  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  K»co- 
vedo.bul  at  the  samu  time  stated  that  lie  received  the  kuig’s 
orders  to  that  effect.  Perez  would  undoubtedlv  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  had  not  his  wife  Dona  Xiaria  de  Coollo, 
as»istcil  by  his  friends,  procured  him  the  menus  of  cscajiiiig 
from  his  prison,  and  taking  refuge  in  Aragon,  his  nulivo 
province.  On  arriving  at  Saragossa,  Porez  appealed,  in 
virtue  of  the  Aragonese  laws,  to  the  protection  of  the  Just  izia, 
and  insisted  upon  a fair  and  open  trial ; but  Philip,  regard- 
less of  the  authority  of  the  Justizia,  of  the  |)Cople's  liberties, 
and  his  own  oath>  to  maintain  them,  commanded  the  magis- 
trates of  Culatayud  to  seize  the  secretary  and  confine  him  in 
the  royal  prison.  At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  con- 
stitution tlie  people  of  Saragossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  force 
released  the  prisoner.  A third  and  last  expodient  was  then 
tried  by  Philip.  As  Perez  was  known  to  bo  in  correspond- 
ence with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  uml 
a Protestant,  ho  was  accuse^l  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and 
lodged  in  ibo  clungeuns  of  the  Inq'iisilion.  The  paiiiotic 
Justizia  protesicU  against  this  new  mfra«-iiori  of  the  pi-cplc's 
privilegos,  and  th<^  nihabitanls  of  Sarugossa,  infuria:cd  t« 
the  last  decree,  invested  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  and 
delivered  the  prisoner,  alter  putting  to  death  the  Marquis 
do  Almcnero.  Philip's  representative,  and  comroilling  other 
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cxceescs.  No  sooner  did  Philip  hear  of  tlic  revolt,  than  be 
ordered  a coneiderable  army  to  Aragon.  The  Saragossiana 
ro*e  m arms  : a turauUuoua  body,  beaded  by  Don  Martin  do 
Lanuza,  the  Justizia,  went  out  to  meet  the  royal  troops,  but 
having  hastily  lied  at  their  approach,  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  taken  pri»oner  ond  immediately  executed,  the  forms 
of  liberty  being  thus  for  ever  uxtiuguuhod  in  Aragon.  In 
the  meanwhile  Perez  made  hU  escape  into  France,  where 
he  published  the  nnrraiive  of  his  sufferings  and  found  pro- 
tection. He  also  visited  England,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Khzabeth's  ministers,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  the 
tiuic.  such  as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Southampton,  Francis 
and  .Anthony  Bacon,  &c..  with  whom  he  maintained  a cor- 
respondence in  Latin,  lie  seems  even  to  have  entertained 
Hii  idea  of  going  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from  a letter  of  his 
to  James  VI.,  and  unol  her  oddicssed  to  him  by  Thomas  Parry, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.,  Caligula,  E.  vii.  During  Perez's 
stay  in  France  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
Philip  to  have  him  assassinated.  Ksloile  {J<turnal  de  Henry 
JV.,  voh  ii..  p.  2^3)  says  that  a Spaniard,  named  Rodrigo 
Mur.  was  executed  at  Paris  in  1 for  attempting  to  mur- 
der Perez,  and  that  when  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  sent  by  Idiarfuez,  minister  of  Philip  II. 
Perez  died,  miserably  poor,  at  Paris,  on  the  3rd  November. 
1^16.  and  was  buri^  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celestins, 
where  his  tomb,  bearing  a I..alin  epita]»h,  was  still  to  be 
seen  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  Besides  his  Relacionea, 
w hich  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  were 
afterwards  reprinted  there  in  1624.  and  at  Geneva  in  16.3I. 
1641.  and  1654.  and  his  Cariax  y Aphoritmnt,  published  at 
Pans  in  16U3and  in  16U5.  l>c»idus  other  .subse(|ucnt  editions 
wiihoui  date,  Perez  is  said  to  have  written  a history  of 
Philip  II.,  and  some  poliliral  works.  There  is  also  a col- 
lection of  letters  by  him  addiesseri  to  the  Connetable  de 
Montmorency,  preserved  ta  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  Part 
of  the  fonner  work  was  traii‘>latcd  into  Prcnch  and  also 
itito  Latin,  with  ibis  title,  InatHuiionea  Imptrialea,  Amst., 

losr. 

(Watson’s  Philip  //.,  vol.  iii.;  Ferreras.  Synffpaia  Hia- 
tnrial,  vol.  X.,  port  16 ; Cabrera,  Iliatoria  de  Felipe  II., 
Mad.,  1619;  Vandorhammen,  Hxatnria  de  Don  Fetii^e  el 
Ihrudmte,  Granada,  1849  j Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibl. 
tom.  i ) 

PE'RGAMOS,  or  PERGAMUM  (nip7n^u>c, 
the  rnnst  important  town  in  Mysia,  is  first  meniiuned  in 
Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis'  (vii.  8,  s.  8).  It  was  strongly  forti- 
fied by  nature  niul  ort,  and  was  clmseii  by  Ltsimachus  as  the 
most  secure  place  in  his  dominions  for  dcpnaiiing  his  trea- 
sures. He  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  Philetirrus,  a 
native  of  the  small  town  of  Teiura  in  Pontus  (Strabo,  xii. 
513).  who  remaineil  faithful  to  his  charge  for  some  time; 
but  having  liet-n  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lysimachus.  he  declared  himself  independent  about  b.c. 
283,  and  remained  master  of  the  town  and  a small  part  of 
the  surrounding  country  till  his  death,  b.c.  263.  (Strabo,  xii. 

623. )  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Eumenes.  who  in- 
creased his  dominions,  and  even  gained  a victory  near  Sardis 
over  Aiitiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  He  reigned  for  22  years, 
and  was  succeeded,  B.c.  241.  by  his  cousin  Attains  I.,  whose 
father  was  the  younger  brother  of  Pbilctterus.  (Strabo,  xii. 

624. ) 

Aitalus  was  the  first  of  the  rulers  of  Pergaroos  who  received 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  a suci-cssful  general,  and  his  pru- 
dence as  well  as  valour  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  He  conquered  the  Cialli-Gitoci,  or  Galatians,  and 
afibnlcd  efiectual  assi.slancc  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Pliillp  uf  Maccdoti.  Ho  died  at  the  sgc  of  72,  after 
a reign  of  44  vears,  and  was  sucrec<led,  b C.  197.  by  his  son 
Eumenes.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  24;  Liv.,  xxxiii.  21 ; Strabo,  xiii. 
C24.) 

Eumenes  continued,  like  his  father,  a firm  friend  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  their  wars  | 
against  .Antiochus  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  he  received 
from  them  nil  the  territory  conquered  from  Antioclius  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  Previous  to  this,  the  territory 
of  tho  kings  of  Pergamos  did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
bordering  on  the  gulfs  of  Adraroytlium  and  Elma.  (Strabo, 
xiii.  624;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  39.)  Eumenes  was  a warm  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  embellished  the  city  with  many 
public  buildings,  and  founded  a library,  which  became  onlv 
sorond  in  importauco  to  that  of  Alexandria.  In  consequence 
of  the  prohibition  against  exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Pto- 


lemy, ho  is  said  to  have  invented  parchment  (Plin.,  Hist. 
Nat.,  xiii.  21),  but  this  material  was  probably  known  before 
his  lime.  [Parchment.]  The  library  remain^  at  Pergamos 
till  Antonius  made  apresent  of  it  to  Cleopatra.  (Plut.,  Ant.. 
c.  58.)  Eumenes  was  distinguished,  according  to  Polybius 
(xxxii.  23),  by  many  eminent  qualities,  and  left  his  kingdom 
in  a very  flourishing  state.  He  died  b.c.  159.  after  a reign 
of  39*  years,  leaving  an  infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Attains  II..  who  administered  the  affaire  of  the  kingdom 
with  great  succesa  for  21  years.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  At- 
talus  111.,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  who  died  after  a reign  of  five 
yean,  b.c.  133,  leaving  his  property  by  will  to  the  Romans, 
which  they  interj^tca  to  mean  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
(Lit.,  Epit-,  50  ; ^ut.,  T^b.  OVarcA.,  c.  1 4.)  The  kingdom 
however  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus,  a natural  son  of  Eu- 
menes ; but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Romans,  b.c.  129,  and  the  kingdom  became  a Roman  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  xiii.  624.) 

The  history  of  the  kings  of  Pergaroos  is  given  in  an  A)> 
pendix  to  Clinton's /oz/t  Hellenici  (vol.  iii,  p.  400-410).  Com- 
pare the  article  Attalus  in  this  work. 

Pergamus  was  situated  north  of  tho  river  Caicus  {Akaou 
or  Bakir).  Tlie  small  river  Selinus  flowed  through  it.  (PliiiH 
Hiat.  Nat.,  v.  33.)  The  citadel,  which  was  very  strongly 
forliOed,  was  built  on  a hill  uf  a conical  shape.  Tlie  town 
itself  was  very  large,  and  possessed  many  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  roost  celebrated  wss  a temple  of  iEscuUpius, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Tac., /fnn.,  iii.  63; 
App.,  jui/A.,  c.  60.)  Pergaroos  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  St  John  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  (i. 
11;  ii.  12).  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  Pliny  {Hiat.  Nat„  v.  33)  calls  it  by  far 
the  most  cclebrate<)  town  in  Asia  (tliat  is,  the  province  of 
Asia).  Tho  modem  town,  which  is  called  Bergma,  is  still 
a placeof  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
it  in  1838.  says  lExcurairm  in  Aaia  Minor,  p.  34)  that  ‘ it  is 
ss  busy  and  thriving  os  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  has 
seven  or  eight  khans.*  It  contains  many  extensive  ruins. 
C^ilonel  Leake  says  {Journal  of  a Tour  i«  Asia  Minor,  p. 
266)  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  of  the 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Fellows  informs  us  (p.  34)  that  the 
walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  are  full  of  the  rohes  of  marbles, 
with  ornaments  of  the  richest  Grecian  art. 

The  name  Pergamus  signifies  ‘a  hill*  or  'elevated  place,* 
and  the  word  is  used  by  Homer  (//.,  iv.  508)  to  express  the 
acropolis  of  Ilium.  The  relationship  of  tho  word  Pergamos 
to  the  Greek  pyrgot  (wi-pyoc)  and  the  Teutonic  b^g  is 
obvious.  Tho  names  of  tne  towns  Bergo  in  Thrace  and 
Perge  in  Pamphylia  contain  the  same  clement  berg.  Com- 
pare also  Her^.  vii.,  43.  112. 


Cflia  uf  rrrgaraoi. 
BriUati  Miuruni.  Actual  iiiu. 


PERGE.  fpAMPHYLIA.1 

PER(K)LrSI,  GlOVANNI-B.ATTISTA.was  born,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Burney— who  drew  bis  information  from 
Persons  well  ai'quainted  with  the  composer— at  Casoria,  near 
Naples, in  1704;  Mattel  says,  at  Pergola,  in  1707.  SirJolm 
Hawkins  makes  it  1718;  though  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  not  so  correct  as  usual.  But  in  the  Gazette 
Muaieale,  No.  49,  it  is  staled  that  the  Marchese  di  Villarosa 
had  (recently,  we  conclude)  published  a Z.c(/cru^to^ay)ArVa 
concerning  this  very  eminent  Italian  musician,  in  which  he 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a baptismal  register,  that  he  was 
bom  at  Jesi,  in  1710.  Neverllieless  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  English  historian,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  re- 
gistration discovered  by  the  marquess  may  have  been  that 
of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name.  All  agree  how- 
ever that  Pergolesi  was  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  Conrer- 
vaPjrio  dei  Pbren  in  Gieau  Criato,  under  Gaetano  <3ieco 
and  Durante,  and  that  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  fully  per- 

* strain  (riil.  CM)  Mjr*  49.  Hut  tlila  muct  bp  a miaUAn.  Bp*  8eh«pisti . 
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flu&ded  that  melody  and  true  taste  were  sacrificed  to  what 
was  called  learning,  he  was  withdrawn,  at  his  own  request, 
from  school,  and  immediately  a<<,opted  the  style  of  Vinci  and 
Ha&se.  His  first  productions,  among  which  was  Metastasio's 
Olimpiade,  were  coldly /et^oived,  both  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
lor  hu  now  manner  was  not  understood.  But  the  Prince  di 
Stigliano.  discovering  his  merit,  procured  an  engagement 
fur  liim  at  the  TVofro  Nuovo.  There  hi»  light  but  elegant 
intermezzo,  La  Serva  Bilronn,  which  afterwards  made  so 
extraordinary  a sensation  In  Paris,  was  brought  out  in  1731. 

Though  thu  dramatic  compositions  of  Pergolesi  met  with 
little  success  duritig  his  shurt  life,  his  protluctions  for  the 
church  were  duly  appreciated,  and  received  with  the  ap- 
plause they  deserved.  His  fine  mass  in  d,  in  which  is  the 
no  le&s  popular  than  beautiful  movement,  ‘ Gloria  in  excel* 
ais !’  was  beard,  'with  general  rapture,'  says  Burney,  at 
Rome;  where  also  bis  grand  motet,  ‘ Dixit  Dominus,'  and 
his  * Laudate,  Pucri,’  were  equally  admired.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  show  decided  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease, 
and  removed,  for  change  of  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius.  Here  he  composed  his  lovely  and  most  pathe- 
tic *•  Siabat,  Mater,’  a Catholic  hymn:  likewise  the  motet, 
‘ Salve,  Regina,*  his  latest  work-  lie  died  in  1 737,  at  nearly 
the  same  period  of  life  that  bounded  the  earthly  existence  of 
RalTacIle.  Purcell,  and  Mozart.  ‘The  instant  his  death  was 
hnowo.'  Dr.  Burnoy  remarks.  * all  Italy  manifested  an  eager 
desire  to  hear  and  possess  bis  productions,  not  excepting  nis 
first  and  most  trivial  farces  and  intermezzi : and  not  only 
lovers  of  elegant  music,  and  curious  collectors  elsewhere,  but 
even  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  had  heard  them  with 
indifference  during  his  life-time,  were  now  equally  solici- 
tous to  dojustice  to  the  works  and  memory  of  their  deceased 
countryman.'  t.  551.) 

According  to  Walpole,  Gray  the  poet  first  made  Pergo- 
lobi’s  works  known  in  Englanri.  It  is  certain,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  ax  models  of  perfection, — a fact  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Burney  by  Walpole.  Mason,  and  other  friends  of  the  great 
British  poet.  Pcrgolesi's  opera,  L'Olimpiade,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1 742 ; the  Serva  i^rona 
in  1750.  His  sacred  compositions  were  performed  at  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  they  reached  this 
country,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  ^mired  by  all 
true  lovers  and  judges  of  the  art. 

PERIANDER.  (Corinth.] 

PRRPBOLUS  tConchology),  a genus  of  Gastropods 
founded  bv  Adanson  on  young  cowries,  the  outer  lips  of 
whose  shells  were  trenchant  and  not  yet  come  to  their  per- 
manent form.  [Cypr.«id.<,  vol.  Tiii-,  p.  254,  fig.  d,  6.] 

PERIBOLUS.  [Tbmplb.] 

PKRICA'RDIUM.  [Heart.] 

PERICARDI'TIS.  [Heart,  Diseases  of.] 

PERICARP  is  strictly  the  shell  of  a seed-vessel,  varying 
very  much  in  texture,  as  between  the  graM,  where  it  is  fleshy, 
the  bean,  where  it  is  hard  and  dry.  and  the  peach,  where  it  is 
succulent  externally  and  stony  in  the  inside,  but  m these  cases 
alwaysoriginally  thesimplesidesofarrcccarpel.  In  practice, 
however  the  term  pencarp  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
vessels  whose  sides  tre  formed  of  the  floral  envelopes  and 
stamens  in  a state  of  adhesion  to  the  carpel,  as  in  the  apple, 
gourd,  &e.  When  the  pericarp  separates  into  distinct  layers, 
those  layers  have  sometimes  separate  names,  as  in  the  plum, 
whose  external  skin  is  (he  ejnearp,  whose  pulp  or  flesh  is 
the  scireocar/). and  whose  stone  is  the  end(xxirp,Qt  putamen. 
In  such  cases  tho  endocarp  answers  to  the  upper  epidermis 
and  parenchyma  of  the  carpcUary  leaf,  the  sarcacarp  to  the 
mesophylluro,  and  the  epicarp  to  the  inferior  epidermis. 

PERrCERA.  (Maud*.  toI.  xiv.,  p,  3U1.] 

PERICH/ETIUM  is  a name  given  by  writers  on  mosses 
to  the  leaves  that  surround  the  bulbous  base  of  the  stalk  or 
sviaof  the  seed-vessel,  or  sporangium. 

PE'RICI.RS  (IlfpiKX^)  was  son  of  XaDthippu|^  who  de- 
feated the  Persians  at  Myralc,  and  of  Agariste.  niece  of  tho 
famuuaCUathencs.  (Herod.,  vi.  131.)  He  wasthus  therepro- 
seniative  of  a noble  family,  and  be  improved  the  advantages 
of  birth  by  those  of  education.  He  attended  the  teaching  of 
Damon,  who  communicated  political  instruction  in  the  form 
of  music  lessoot ; of  Zeno  the  Eleatic ; and.  most  especially, 
of  the  subile  and  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch’s  account 
shows  that  he  acquired  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical truths,  and  that  while  he  learned  enough  of  astronomy  to 
raise  lum  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same  teacher  supplied  him 
with  those  notions  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  society 
which  were  afterwards  ao  much  the  object  of  bis  public  life. 


But  all  these  studies  had  a political  end.  and  the  tame 
activity  and  acuteness  which  led  him  into  metaphysical  in- 
ouiries,  gave  him  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of 
Athens. 

In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a likeness  to  Pisistratui. 
which,  joinefl  to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he 
would  haveentered  public  life,  excited  distrust.and  actually 
seems  to  have  retarded  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  poU 
tics.  However,  about  tho  year  469.  two  years  after  the  os- 
tracism of  Tbemistocles.  and  about  the  time  when  Aristidea 
died,  Pericles  came  forward  in  a public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  orii  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimun  the 
sun  of  Miltiades. 

Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of  taking  the  democratic  side 
because  Cimon  headed  that  of  tho  nobles.  A popular 
mra  usually  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  liberty;  and  the 
Persian  war  seems  to  have  been  erapbatically  so  to  Alheus. 
as  at  its  termination,  she  found  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a statesman  who  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
thogeneral  thanof  the  prime-minister.  (Ueeren's  Political 
Antiquitie*  of  Greece.)  Cimon’s  eliaracter  was  in  itself  a 
guarantee  against  aggrandisement  either  on  his  own  part  or 
others ; but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  f<x  seeing 
the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous  hands  than 
Ctmon’s.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took  the  popular  side, 
and  as  such  became  tho  (mponent  of  Cimon. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prosecuted  and  fined 
(before  B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first  attack  on  the  aris- 
tocracy through  the  sides  of  the  Areopagus;  and  in  spite 
of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more  powerful  (the  poet 
^schylus),  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not  produce  tho  ostracism  of 
Cimon  (b.c.  461).  From  this  time  until  Cimon’s  recal, 
which  Mr.  Thirlwall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the  year 
453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a military  commander,  and 
by  bis  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  that  regret  which 
Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  created. 
What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful;  perhaps,  as  Mr. Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  his  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating 
the  more  moderate  of  them,  such  as  their  great  leader  him- 
self. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his  place,  and 
for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  party.  He 
was  a better  rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  states- 
man than  warrior ; but  the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irre- 
sistible, and  in  444  Thucydides  was  ostracised,  which  period 
we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of  Pericles’s  power, 
and  after  which  it  was  well  nign  absolute. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  e.xact  steps  by  which  Athens 
rose  from  the  situation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mis- 
tress over  tributaries;  but  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  Pericles 
aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  tneir  contributions  nearly 
one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence  of  the 
allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samos  and  Bytanlium,  a trans- 
action belonging  rather  to  history  Uian  biography ; be  se- 
cured his  success  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so 
as  to  accustom  the  allies  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
a great  empire,  of  which  they  themselves  were  component 
parts,  but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Peridei  appears  engag^  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructed  a third  wall  from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Pirmus.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnificent  build- 
ings. and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  surest  of  oil  me- 
thods, the  accustoming  the  eye  to  sistuesque  and  architec- 
tural beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  ti>e  case,  Puetry  had 
tbe  start  of  the  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
it  attained  to  a greater  height  than  bad  ever  before  been 
reoehed.  The  drama  wai  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sophocles;  and  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theatrical 
representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste  and  incrcasctl 
his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre  to 
nil.  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Wriclcs  or  nut,  ul- 
timately proved  more  ruinous  to  tbe  state  than  any  defeat. 
It  made  the  people  a set  of  pleasure-takers,  with  all  that 
restlessntfsi  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs 
to  the  privileged  few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pencles 
ii  Bup)>osed  to  have  been  tlieaulbur,  was  equally  injurious  in 
its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  Hicosts  in  tho 
courta.  At  first  tbe  pay  was  only  moderate,  but  it  operated 
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III  t premium  on  attendance  at  law  euita,  the  causes  became 
a mode  of  excitement  for  a people  whoso  intellectual  activity 
made  them  particularly  eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
thence  resulted  that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably 
ridiculed  in  the  * Wasps‘  of  Aristophanes.  Hut  we  may  well 
excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably  on  a false 
view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an  Athenian,  with 
the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  would 
be  most  likely  to  fall  into.  Pericles  no  doubt  had  an  honest 
and  serious  wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens 
as  should  enable  her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  eon> 
tributions  of  their  dependent  allies,  an*  like  a class  of  rulers, 
to  direct  and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  bnile  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  bo  supplied 
by  a less  noble  race, 

Pericles  was  descended,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  his  mother's  j 
sid<',  from  the  family  of  CUsthenei,  and  he  was  thus  im- ' 
plicated,  according  to  the  religious  notions  of  thaso  times, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon’s  partisans,  which  was 
committed  at  the  very  altars  in  the  Acropolis.  (Thucyd.,  i, 
126  p Herod.,  v.  70,  &c.)  The  Lacetlicmonians,  before  the 
actual  coramencemeiit.*f  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged  on 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of 
the  family  who  had  committed  this  offence  against  religion, 
which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and 
driving  him  into  exile.  The  Athenians  retorted  by  urging 
the  Lacedmmonians  to  cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  in* 
curred  by  the  death  of  Pausanias.  [Pausanias  ] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two 
years.  His  policy  was  that  of  uncompromising  although 
cautious  resistance,  and  his  great  efibrt  was  to  induce  the 
Athenians  to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hallowed 
ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before  war  was  declared, 
as  it  is  recorded  byThucydidcs.be  impressed  the  Athenians 
with  these  opinions,  representing  the  superiority  of  their 
navy’  and  the  imi>ortanco  of  avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field, 
which,  if  successful,  could  only  bring  temporary  advantage 
^if  the  contrary,  would  be  irretrievable. 

At  tho  end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  de1ivcre<l  an 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had 
done  before  at  the  elose  of  the  Samian  war.  From 
that  speech  ( at  least  if  Thucydides  reported  wellj  we 
learn  what  Pericles  considcrc<l  to  bo  the  character  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  we  sec  in  what  strong  contrast  he  ' 
placed  tho  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  I 
up  members  of  the  state.  This  speech,  the  most  ro-  . 
markable  of  all  the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a modern  language  is  an  impossi* 
Ijility— exhibits  a more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual 
power  and  moral  cliaractor  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  his* 
torian  and  biographer  have  said  of  him.  The  form  in  which 
the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  embodied  his  lofty  con- 
ceptions, is  beauty  chastened  and  elevated  by  a noble  seve* 
riiy.  Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  his  am- 
bition seeks  to  immortalise,  and  the  whole  world  is  the 
theatre  and  tho  witness  of  herglorious  exploits.  His  philo- 
sophy teaches  that  life  is  a thing  to  be  enjoyed;  death  a 
thing  not  to  be  feared. 

Tlic  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  debilitating 
effects  made  restraint  loss  irksome  to  the  p^plc;  but  while 
it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased  their  impatience  of 
war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue,  in  which  he  represented 
most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  allow  circumstances 
like  a plague  to  interfere  with  wclMaid  plans,  be  was 
brought  to  trial  and  fined,  but  his  inAuence  returned  wheu 
the  fit  was  over. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  legiti- 
mate sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  friends,  by  the 
plague,  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a lingering  sickness  died.  Some 
beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his  death-b^  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable  in  life,  did  not  desert  him  in  death.  It  is  an 
inierc-iting  question,  and  one  which  continually  presents 
itself  to  a student  of  history,  how  far  those  great  men  who 
always  appear  at  important  junctures  for  the  assertion  of 
some  principle  or  the  carrying  out  sumo  great  national 
object,  are  conscious  of  (ho  work  which  is  appointed  fur 
them  to  (k).  It  would  fur  instance  be  most  instructive, 
ouuld  vru  now  asceriain  (o  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw 
that  approaching  contest  of  principles,  a small  port  only 
of  which  ho  lived  to  direct,  lAKikiug  from  a dislauce, 


we  can  see  a kind  of  necessitv  imprinted  on  his  acliotiSp 
and  think  wo  trace  their  dependence  on  each  other  and  tho 
manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  was  to  be  pre- 
pared by  accessions  uf  power,  wealth,  and  civilization  to 
maintain  a contlict  in  whiili,  had  she  been  vanquished,  tho 
peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institutions  might  have  irre- 
parably blighted  those  germs  of  civilization,  the  fruit  of  which 
all  succeeding  generations  have  enjoyed.  But  how  should 
this  be?  Her  leader  must  have  been  a single  person,  for  ener- 
getic unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no  cluster  of  con- 
temporary or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  Iiave  been  ex- 
pected to  show.  That  ruler  must  have  governed  according  to 
the  laws,  for  a tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  the  swo^  of 
the  Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice 
of  the  commonalty,  every  day  growing  up  into  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  ho  must  have 
been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so  as  to  suit 
the  allerinl  character  of  the  times.  He  must  have  been 
above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  yet  of  so 
Catholic  a temper  as  to  respect  prejudices  in  which  he  had 
no  share,  for  uihurwiso  in  so  intolerant  an  age  he  would  pro- 
bably have  incurred  tho  fate  of  Anaxagoras,  and  destxovcd 
Im  own  political  itiAuencc  without  making  his  countrymen 
ono  whit  the  wiser.  He  must  have  been  a man  of  Ustc,  or 
he  would  nut  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill  which  aroso  instantly  on  the  abolition  of 
those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departure  from 
traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the  features  of 
gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have  lust  ono  grand 
bold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If  Pericles  had  not 
possessixl  omtoncal  skill,  he  would  never  have  won  his 
way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  must  have  been 
able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Samos  might 
have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice  of  power  which  he  had 
been  so  long  in  building.  Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  uf  tho  wavering  people  while  the 
troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  (he  Thrioswu  plain, 
the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended, 
and  that  lesson,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  tho  powers 
which  a free  people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune, lost  to  posterity. 

Pericles’s  connection  with  Aspasia  can  hardly  be  passed 
over  without  a trifiing  notice.  Some  misunderstanding  exists 
on  this  subject  from  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
Aspasia  was  a foreigner.  She  came,  it  is  true,  as  an  ad- 
venturer to  Alhons,  and  it  is  also  prubablc  tlsat  she  was  the 
cause  of  the  separation  of  Pericles  and  his  first  wife,  the 
widow  of  llip|K>nicus.  He  lived  with  her  after  divorcing 
his  wife,  W’ho  consentctl  to  the  separation,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  strongly  aitachcd  to  her.  Thu  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Aspasia  may  liavo 
been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  morganatic  marriage  at 
present  in  use  on  the  Continent*  \Vbvtber  tho  joke« 


PeilelM,  from  • bait  la  tho  Brttiih  MnieuB. 

* At  *11  ovpoti  it  Km  bmi  attompfasl  to  nito*  lh*t  the  asme  iraipa  fioto 
00*  imply  that  U.  It  U imw  ifWonvinoiM  with  voovn, 

Tti«t  Aip*»la  «ni  or|z<BaUy  • T&pvrf,  don  sot  uiterfrM  in  tho  lout  wiih  h<rt 
fai'ioz  •flxrwardf  uttoinnl  to  the  roUtiuo  of  on  iraipn.  It  b hi  be  DlnrrrrA 
thM  fltiUirh  for  the  (caodal  he  trloib  sboet  A*pa*bu  aud 

ihlt  «pulu«y  i*  raroly  eootmh  hi  cuonteriul  bU  aMcrtion  thol  »>io  a iwroou 
iraipovuai  rpipovoa. 
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of  Aristophanes  os  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Peloponncftlan 
war  had  any  foundation  we  cannot  now  tell.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  a man  Uke  Pericles  should  hare  been  a coarse 
and  vulgar  voluptuary.  [Aspasia.] 

(Thucydides  ; Plutarch.  /VrrWc*;  Thirlwall'i  Hiitory  qf 
Greecf : Clinton's  Fatii  IltlUnici.) 

PERICRA'NIUM,  is  the  tough  fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  them  which  the  periosteum  docs  to  the  bones  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton.  [Bone.] 

PERIDOT.  [Chrysoute.J 

PERIGEE,  the  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit  ia  which  she  U 
nearest  to  the  earth.  [Apogee.] 

PE'RIGORD.  a province  of  France,  one  of  those  in* 
eluded  in  the  great  militorv  government  of  Guienne.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Puituu  (a  portion  of  which 
was  prolonged  so  as  to  meet  the  UoundaryX  on  the  north- 
east by  Limousin,  on  the  south*east  by  Quercy,  on  the  south 
l>y  the  Agenais,  on  the  west  by  the  l^i^elais,  and  on  tho 
north-west  by  Sainlonge  and  by  Angoumois. 

PerigorJ  was  a compact  district  extending  about  SO  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  about  46  from  east  to  west,  watered 
by  the  river  Dordogne  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  subdi- 
vided into  Haul  or  Upper  P^rigord,  and  Bas  or  Lower 
Pfrigord.  These  provinces  were  sometimes  distinguished 
as  bluiic  Perigord  snd  Noir  P^rigord.  In  the  former 
were — Pi'rigueux  (population  in  1831,  8700  town,  6956 
whole  commune ; in  1836,  11,576),  capital  of  all  P^'rigord; 
Nontrun  (population  in  1831,  213'2  town,  3246  whole  com- 
mune); Ril«rac  (population  in  1831.  3954  commune); 
Bergerac  (population  in  1831,  5966  town,  8557  whole  com- 
mune); Montignac  (population  in  1831.  2629  town,  3922 
whole  commune);  and  other  places.  In  Lower  Perigord 
the  towns  were,  Sarlat  (population  in  1831.  3917  town, 
6U56  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6056  commune),  Belvds, 
St.  Cypricn.  and  others.  P£rigurd  is  chietly  included  in 
tho  department  of  Dordogne. 

Pengord  gels  its  name  from  its  capital  Pwgucux,  which 
has  preserved,  in  an  altered  form,  the  bamc  of  the  Petro- 
corii,  the  antient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  sub- 
senuently  was  subject  to  the  Goths,  and  then  to  tho  Franks, 
and  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  included  in  the 
great  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Under  the  Carlovuigians,  P^ri- ' 
gord  becumc  a county,  which  came  in  the  tenth  century  to 
the  counts  of  Marche. 

In  consequence  of  a dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pi^ri- 
gueux,  (he  county  of  Pengonl  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
to  tho  crown,  and  bestowed  on  Louis  duke  of  Orl^ns  (a.d. 
1399):  it  afterwards  passed  by  salo  to  the  family  of  Blois, 
counts  of  Penthi«)vre,  and  by  subsequent  changes  became 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Henri  1 V„  on  whose  accession  to 
the  throne  (a.d.  1589)  it  was  united  tuthecruwn.  Abranch 
of  the  house  of  the  counts  of  Marche  and  Perigord  became 
lords  of  Grignols  and  princes  of  Chalais  and  Talleyrand:  tho 
late  Prince  Tallevrand  was  a descendant  of  this  stock. 

PE'RIGUEUJC,  a city  in  France,  capital  of  the  dewrt- 
ment  of  Dordogne,  situated  on  the  Isle,  a feeder  of  the  ^r- 
dogne.  262  miles  in  a direct  lino  west-south-west  of  Paris, 
or  294  miles  by  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orleans  and 
Ltmogos  to  Bordeaux.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Vesanna,  capital  of  tho  Petrocorii.  a Celtic  na- 
tion, and,  in  common  with  the  other  Gallic  capitals,  assumed, 
hear  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  of  tho  people 
to  which  it  belonged,  Petrocorii,  from  which  is  dcrivi^  tho 
luoderti  P^rigueux,  A tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
antieat  town,  is  still  designate  Visone,  an  evident  modifl- 
cation  of  the  original  name,  and  the  suburb  in  trhich  it 
stands  retains  tho  deaignaiion  of  La  Cilf'.  Tltis  tower  is 
round,  about  200  feet  in  circumference,  with  a wall  6 feet 
thick  and  64  feet  high,  composed  of  square  stones,  and  faced 
on  the  inside  with  a layer  of  brick  and  mortar:  it  has  neither 
doors  nor  windows,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  fora 
sepulchre.  There  are  some  few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
the  greater  diamoter  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  l>een  274 
French  or  nearly  290  English  feet,  of  aqueducts,  and  of 
public  baths.  There  axe  also  some  remains  of  the  town 
wall,  which  now  enclose  some  ^dens  and  vineyards,  and  i 
show  by  their  construction  and  materials  that  they  had 
been  hastily  rebuilt  after  some  disaster.  There  is  a Roman 
gate  in  better  preservation,  and  near  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a Raman  camp.  P^rigueux  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Goths,  and  subsequently  of 
tlie  Franks.  It  was  at  au  early  period  the  seat  ofa  bishopric.  i 


In  the  middle  ages  it  wu  an  object  of  contest  to  the  French 
and  the  English  (who  were  then  masters  of  Guienne);  in 
later  times  it  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Cond6  in  liie  civil 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  I»uis  XIV.,  and  retaken  by  the 
townsmen,  who  were  chiellyof  tlie  oppokito  party. 

The  town  lies  chietly  to  the  left  of  tho  road  to  Bordeaux, 
which  just  runs  through  the  outskirts;  and  to  a traveller 
passing  it  on  that  side  presents  an  appearance  to  which  the 
dark,  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  interior  do  not  cor- 
respond. 

The  houses  are,  however,  well  built,  mostly  of  freestone, 
and  very  lofty  ; and  there  arc  some  agreeable  public  walks. 
The  cathedral  of  St  F ront  is  a Gothic  building,  with  a tower 
about  195  feet  high:  in  a chapel  of  this  cath^ral  is  a fine 
carving  in  wood  of  the  Annunciation,  a work  of  immense 
labour  and  exquisite  finish.  The  office  of  the  prefecture  is 
the  finest  building  in  the  city.  Tlie  town-hall  is  in  the  ex- 
episcopal  palace.  Thu  population  of  Pi^rigueux  in  1831  was 
8700  for  tho  town,  or  8956  for  tho  whole  commune;  in 
I 1836  it  was  11,576.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  light 
I woollen  goods,  hosiery,  felt  and  straw  bats,  leather  gloves, 
braid,  and  paper ; they  carry  on  trade  in  iron-wares,  grocery, 
liqueurs,  pigs,  poultry,  game,  especially  partridges,  truffles, 
which  aro  gathered  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  truffle- 
pies.  Wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  There  aro  a collide  or  high  school,  with  a colleciiori 
of  philosophical  instruments  attached  to  it ; a library  of 
16,000  volumes;  a museum  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, a botanic  garden,  and  an  agricultural  aociety;  also  au 
hu»ital,  a theatre,  and  public  baths. 

Tuo  diocese  of  P6rigucux  comprehends  the  department 
of  Dord<^ne;  the  bUhop  is  a sunragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  The  orrondissement  is  divided  into  nine  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  tho  peace,  and 
comprehends  116  communes.  The  population  iu  1831  was 
101,527. 

PERIHE'LION,  the  point  of  the  earth  s orbit  in  w hich 
it  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  [Aphelion.] 

PERILLUS.  [PiiALARis.] 

PERPMETER,  the  circuit,  or  bounding  lines,  of  a piano 
figure:  a term  usually  applied  to  roctilinear  figurci  only, 
but  without  any  particular  reason  foi^tbo  restiictiun. 

PERIOD,  a name  given  to  the  recurring  part  of  a Cik- 
ct’LATiNu  Decimal. 

PERIODIC  FUNCrriONS.  The  general  consideration 
of  periodic  magnitude,  that  is,  of  magnitude  w hich  varies  in 
such  manner  as  to  go  through  stated  cycles  of  changes,  each 
cycle  being  a reiteration  of  the  preceding  one,  U the  subject 
of  Trigonometry.  Though  that  science  derives  its  name 
from  the  measurement  of  triangles  (as  geometry  does  from 
tliat  of  the  earth),  its  resources  hsve  Wm  cultivated  and 
its  methods  expanded  until  no  definition  short  of  the  pre- 
ceding will  express  its  object  or  convey  an  idea  of  its  powers. 

In  the  article  cited  will  therefore  be  explainotl  the  mode 
of  measureroent  applied  to  periodic  magnitude:  the  pre- 
sent one  is  intended  for  nothing  more  th.m  to  point  out  a 
peculiarity  of  some  classes  of  algcbrair  functions  which  has 
procured  fur  them  tho  name  of  periodic  functions. 

The  calculus  of  Functions  considers  only  forms,  and 
the  o^icrations  necessary  to  convert  ono  given  fonn  into  an- 
other, or  to  satisfy  equations  in  which  some  fomis  of  o)K'ra- 
tion  are  unknown.  Periodic  functions  aro  those  which, 
performed  any  given  number  of  times  on  a variable,  repro- 
duce the  simple  variable  itself.  Thus  1 — ar  and  —x  aru 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  order,  auico 
1 — (l-x)s=T,  -(— X)=T. 

Again,  1 : (1  - x*)  is  a periodic  function  of  tho  third  order, 
since,  if  we  begin  with  x,  and  write  1 : (I  —x)  fur  x three 
times  in  succession,  we  end  with  :r  also— 


Periodic  functions  aro  remarkable  in  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions for  the  simplicity  with  which  questions  coiiuorted  with 
them  can  bo  solved,  when  compared  with  tlic  difflculty  of 
solution  of  cases  in  which  nun-periodic  functions  enter. 
Their  principal  properties  are  here  briefly  pointed  out : for 
further  information,  consult  Babbage's  * Examples  of  Func- 
tional Equations*  (appended  to  Peacock’s  ' Examples ’),  or 
the  article  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions  coniained  in  the 
* Encyclopedia  Metrupolitana,'  where  further  references 
will  be  found. 

Let  ^ be  a function  of  Xi  abbreviate  into 
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into  &c. : then,  if  ^ b«  a periodic  function  of 
the  nth  order,  (p*Ts:T. 

Lei  r be  one  of  the  nth  roots  of  unity,  then  rx  i»  the  »im- 
plekt  periodic  function  of  the  nth  order;  but  very  sirople 
ones  of  the  form  (l+6x) : (c -Ax)  may  be  obtained  by 
making 

A*  — 2 6c  cos  e+c* 

2(  I +co7ej 

V'hcro  0 means  the  nth  part  of  any  multiple  of  four  right 
angles.  For  instance,  if  n = 4,  0 may  =90".  and  cos  Os  0. 
whence  A«(6*+e*>  t 2 ; whence 
2+26x 

2c-(6«+c‘>r 

is  a periodic  function  of  the  fourth  order. 

Jjet  Hx  be  ony  function  of  x whatsoever,  and  O^^x  its 
Inverse  function,  so  that  0O'“*a--x;  then  if  ^x  be  a pe- 
riodic function,  0^9  ^x  is  also  periodic.  Thus  1 — x being 
)>eriodie  of  the  second  order,  so  are  log.  (I  — «')|  a/(1— x^). 
sin  * (1  — sin  x),  &c.  &c. 

1-et  0^0  *x  bo  called  a derivative  of  0x;  then  if  i^and 
i^x  be  two  periodic  functions  of  the  mb  order,  either  can  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways  be  msde  a derivative  of  the 
other.  Thus  one  of  the  ways  in  which  1 : x is  a derivative 
of  —X  is  f *.  Let  1,  r,  r*, . . . . be  the  n roots  of 

unity,  let  be  any  function  of  xand  y,  and  let  P^  be  the 
same  function  of  ^x  and  P^  of  4»*x  and  \p*y,  &c.  From 
the  equation 

P,  +rP.  +r*Pj  + +r-‘  P._,=0. 

find  y in  terms  of  x;  say  y=6x.  Then  will  ^y=e^,  or 
yx=0^^^x;  that  is,  ^x  is  expressed  as  a derivative 
of  <px. 

For  example,  let  — x.  1 — x,  be  (he  periodic 
functiont,ofthe second  order;  thenr*=  — 1.  Lot  PgSsox+6y, 
then  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

tt-r+6y+(  — 1)  (-ax+6  1 -y)=0  ; 

6 — 2ax  ^1  6— 2Ay 

ory=Hi  = -^,  e r=-j^ 

_i  6— 2<z|  -(6— 26x):2fll 
e^e  X- i L = l-x. 

^ 26 

The  p^odic  functions,  os  before  observed,  are  those  whose 
relations  ore  most  easily  obtained.  For  example,  let  ox, 
0x,  yx,  be  given  functions  of  x,  and  <ftx  an  unknown  func- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  equation 
0x=j3x  -I-  yx 

If  or  bo  not  periodic,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way, 
each  most  frequently  insuperable:  first,  the  determination 
of  some  one  solution  of  this  equation ; secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  Iho  Invabiaulk  function  of  this  equation,  or 
the  solution  of  i^ax=-<^x.  But  when  axis  periodic,  both 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  and  a general  solution  given. 
Say  a*x=rx.  then  ^x  is  any  symmetrical  function  of  x,  ox, 
a*x.  ...,a*”^x;  and  if  Bj,  &c.,  be  /3x,  /3ox,  &c.,  and 
Cq  Cp  &c.,  bo  yx,  yax,  &c.,  the  general  solution  divides 
into  two  cases,  in  the  first  of  which  the  solution  does  not 
depend  on  the  invariable  function. 

The  must  general  case  gives 

^ B,+C„3,  + C„  C,  B,  + . . + C,  C,  . . B._, 

*«-  >-c,c.c C,_, 

In  this  case  the  preceding  is  the  most  complete  and  only 
solution.  But  if  and  B^  . &c..  be  such  that  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  the  preceding  both  vanish,  the  gene- 
ral solution  is  

ni/«=n-l  B||+fi-2C|jBj+^^C^C,Bj 

+ . . . . +C,C,C,  . . . C._3B._, 

+(1+C,  + C„C,+ +C„C,  . . .C_,)+r. 

For  demonstration  and  extension,  see  the  article  cited  in 
the  ‘Eoeyc.  Meirop.,*  192-198,  and  235. 


PERIODS  OF  REVOLUTION.  In  the  present  article 
we  bimply  describe  the  names,  comnaencemenu,  lengths, 
and  uses  of  those  penods  which  it  is  roost  requisite  the 
reader  sliuuld  find  distinctly  explained  in  a work  of  re- 
ference, preroUmg  some  explanation  of  the  way  m which 
comparison  ofdifierent  perioils  gives  new  periods. 

By  a period  we  mean  a definite  portion  of  time,  beginning 
from  a given  ept^h.  which  being  repeated  again  and  again, 
will  serve  to  divide  all  lime  subsequent  to  the  epoch  tor  pre- 
cedent, if  the  repetitions  he  also  carried  backwards  from  the 
epoch)  into  equal  part«,  for  the  purposes  of  common  reck- 
oning and  historical  chronology.  A period  ii  then  a finite 
portion  of  time  used  for  measurement,  just  as  a fool  or  mile 
IS  used  fur  measurement  of  length. 

Periods  may  be  divide<l  into  natural  and  artificial ; the 
former  immediately  sugt’^t^lttd  by  some  recurrence  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena;  tho  latter  arbitrarily  chosen.  Since 
however  time  cannot  be  preserved  and  handed  down  at  if 
I it  were  material.il  is  natural  thatthe  knowledge  of  artificial 
! periods  should  be  preserved  by  representing  the  number  of 
: natural  periods  which  they  contain  ; nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
I posed  that  artificial  periods  were  ever  invented  in  a perfectly 
arbitrary  manner,  or  were  indeed  ever  anything  mure  than 
I convenient  collections  of  natural  periods. 

I When  one  period  is  contained  an  exact  number  of  time? 

• in  another,  each  recommencement  of  the  larger  one  isalsoa 
j recommeuceroent  of  the  smaller  one:  thus  tho  day  being 
I exactly  twenty-foara,  if  any  one  day  begin  at  the  beginning 
I of  an  hour,  all  days  will  do  the  same.  But  if  the  smaller 
' period  be  not  a measure  of  the  larger,  a longer  period  may 
be  imagined,  which  in  this  article  we  will  ciul  a cycle,  con- 
sisting of  the  interval  between  the  two  nearest  moments  at 
which  the  smaller  and  larger  periods  begin  together.  Tlius, 
a week  of  seven  days  and  a month  of  thirty  days  give  a 
cycle  of  seven  months  dr  thirty  weeks,  these  two  periods 
being  equal.  If  however  the  two  periods  can  be  measured 
by  a larger  number  of  days,  the  cycle  may  be  made  smaller ; 
thus,  a month  of  3U  days  and  a year  of  365  days,  or  a month 
of  6 times  five  days,  and  a year  of  73  times  five  days,  would 
give  a cycle  of  6 X 73  times  five  days,  that  is  of  6 years  or 
73  months. 

When  two  natural  periods  are  expressed  by  complicated 
fractions  of  days,  the  method  explained  in  Fractions,  Con- 
TiNUBD,  will  serve  to  show  nearly  how  many  of  one  period 
make  up  an  exact  number  of  the  other.  Thus  the  tropical,  or 
common,  vear  being  365*24224  days,  and  the  lunation  being 
29'53059  days,  both  approximate,  it  appears  that  36,524,224 
lunar  montfis  would  be  2.953.U59  years  nearly.  Xu  reduce 
this  long  cycle  to  others  more  convenient  for  use,  and  n& 
accurate  as  thenumber  of  figures  employoil  will  permit,  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  article  cited  with  the  fraction 
2,953,059 
36.524,224 

Tho  quotients  obtained  ore  12,  2,  1,  2.  1,  1,  17,  &c.,  at 
which  we  stop,  because  the  appearance  of  so  large  a quo- 
tient as  17.  shows  that  the  result  of  the  preceding  quotients 
is  extremely  near.  The  successive  approximations  derived 
from  the  first  six  quotients  are— 

J J.  -i.  _LL  -JL 

12  25  37  99  136  * 235 

Or  235  lunations  make  1 9 years  very  nearly. 

The  period  in  which  all  others  arc  expressed  is  the  day, 
which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  simple  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  [Day]  the  average  time  between  noon 
and  noon.  To  distinguish  it  from  other  days  it  is  called 
the  m/an  tolar  day. 

The  year,  or  the  lime  between  two  vernal  equinoxes,  is 
not  a uniform  period,  nor  dues  the  average  of  one  long 
period  give  preci'ee/y  tho  same  as  another.  [Yeab.]  For 
chronological  purposes  however  it  is  useless  to  take  account 
of  this  variation,  and  365*2422414  days,  the  year  of  a.s(ro- 
noroers  in  our  day,  may  be  considered  as  more  than  suffici- 
ently exact  for  any  time.  In  fact  the  year  is  made  to  consist, 
in  the  long  run.  of  365*2425  days,  and  a cycle  of  400  years 
Lsnecessaiy  tothe  complete  explanation  of  this  fraction.  Sup- 
posing tbeyears  ft'om  a.d.  2001  to  a.d.  2400.  both  inclusive, 
each  fourth  year  is  leap-year,  beginning  with  2004,  except 
only  2100,  2200,  and  2300,  which  gives  in  the  400  years  365 
days  to  each  year,  and  97  intercalated  days;  while  adding 
97  days  to  400  years,  adds  on  the  average  97-400ths  or 
*2425  of  a day,  to  each  year.  As  it  is  of  coniidorable  its 
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potiancc  distinctly  to  comprehend  an  mtcrcalatod  cycle, 
tbiit  is,  uiie  in  which  fiactiuiia  arc  disregarded  untd  they 
amount  to  a unit,  when  they  are  corrected,  to  use  a common 
phrase,  in  the  lump,  we  put  down  the  eSoct  of  the  correc* 
tion  which  is  made  in  this  current  year  <1640).  being 
leap-year.  In  ItCiti,  immediately  after  the  last  intcrcalatiun 
Was  made,  the  sun  was  in  the  vernal  ci^uiuox  at  about  39 
minutes  after  one  f.m.  on  Iho  SOlh  of  March,  and  the  equi* 
no\cs  then  took  place  as  follows : — 


1836 

IS37 

I&3S 

1839 

1840 


Sun  in  oc^uinox  at  39»  p.m.  March  20 
,1  at  ?*•  23*  P.M.  Marcti  20 

„ at  18  I8WA.M.  March  2t 

„ • at  78  1 AM.  March  21 

„ at  0^  41“  P.M.  March  20 


The  intercalation  of  the  present  year  (but  fur  which  the 
sun  would  have  come  on  the  o({uinox  at  41  minutes  past 
noon  on  the  tivmiiy-Jirslih^  overdonethc  correction,  bring- 
ing the  equinox  nearer  to  noon  tlmii  in  1 836  by  58  minutes. 
Now.  this  over*correction  of  nearly  an  hour  in  four  years  is 
sot  right  by  leaving  out  the  eorieclion  tlireo  times  in  400 
years ; a provision,  the  necessity  of  which  may  be  imagined, 
tituugh  its  exactness  cannot  be  appreciated  from  the  pre- 
ceding rough  calculation. 

The  Gregoriun.ycar.  therefore  (or  the  year  in  tho  Grego- 
rian reformation  of  the  kulendar),  is  a portion  of  a cycle  of 
400  years  of  365  days,  *J7  of  which  have  an  additional  day. 
[Kalxnoak.]  Thu  Julian  year,  in  use  before  the  Gregorian 
reformation,  is  a portion  of  a cycle  of  4 years  of  365  days, 
one  of  which  has  an  additional  day.  Without  a perfect 
i-omprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  the  incommeusura- 
bdity  of  the  year  and  day  is  remedied,  no  progress  am  be  i 
made  in  the  understanding  of  the  uaturo  and  asu  of  chro- 
nological periods. 

An  .lira  means  cither  the  commencement  of  an  inde- 
finite reckoning,  or  of  a succession  of  periods.  In  the 
article  ..I^ka  will  be  found  the  coinplelo  description  of 
the  most  imporiant  ceras  \ but  as  it  often  happens  that  for 
reference  the  mere  time  of  an  obscure  or  unvoimuun  sera  is 
wanted  without  explanation,  wc  subjoin  an  extenNitu  list, 
merely  giving  the  leading  words,  and  the  datu  a.d.  or  n.c. 
of  the  vulgar  Christian  mra.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
fourth  year  b.c.  of  this  common  a;ra.  Tho  figures  following 
tho  years  refer  to  months  and  days:  thus  a.d.  729.6.13 
would  stand  for*  the  13lh  day  of  June.  a.o.  729.  Wo  do 
nut  mean  to  say  that  the  events  in  the  following  list  did  take 
place  in  the  years,  far  less  in  the  months,  or  on  the  days, 
which  are  set  down  : but  only  that  those  who  used  them  as 
roras,  took  them  as  having  happened  in  those  years,  months, 
and  days.  Thus  tho  death  of  Alexander,  acuirding  to  Clin- 
ton, took  place  in  S.C.  323.  which  is  moat  likely  to  bo  right; 
but  tf  ihoso  who  afterwards  made  an  mra  of  this  death, 
reckuDod  from  the  12lh  of  November  B.C.  324,  that  day  is 
the  ara.  whether  the  ovent  happened  then  or  not 

Mundane  tera  of  Constantinople  B.C.  5508. 3. 21  (or4.1) 
Civil  tera  of  Constantinople  . ii.c.  5508.9.1 
Mundane  mra  of  Alexandria  b.c.  5502.8.29 
Mundane  icru  of  Antioch  . b.c.  5492.9.1 
Communcemont  of  Julian  period  b.c.  4713.1.1 
Common  munduno  mra  (Abp. 

Usher)  . . . B.C.  4004 

Mundane  tcra  of  tke  Jews  . b.c.  3761  (venial  c<|ui- 


C«»arcan»riiafAntioch(^™^^*»;^; 

49 

48 

Spanish  sera  . . 

B C. 

38.1.1 

.'Era  of  Aclium  . 

B.C. 

30.1.1 

First  leap-year  of  the  Augustan 

reformation 

A.D. 

8 

Aiira  of  the  Ascension  (as  usicd 

in  the  Chronicle  of  .Alexandria) 

A.D. 

38 

iEra  of  Salivalian  (Himlu)  . 

A.D. 

77 

.'Km  of  Diocletian,  or  of  Martyrs 

A.D. 

284.9.17 

Imliclion  of  C^nataotiaoplu  . 

A.D. 

312.9.1 

Avra  of  the  Armenians  . 

A.D. 

552.7.9 

Hegira  .... 

A4L 

622.7.16 

AJra  of  Yezdegird  . 

A.D. 

632.6.16 

Gregorian  reformation,  or  new 

style  .... 

A.O. 

1582  ' 

English  adoption  of  the  Grego- 

rian reformation 

A.D. 

1752 

Among  the  various  sources  of  confusion  may  he  noticed 
— 1,  an  old  practice  of  astronomers  who  called  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  the  vulgar  era,  nut  I hut 
0 ; 2.  the  uUcrepancics  arising  from  different  limes  of  begin- 
ning tho  year.  The  most  imi>ortant  of  these  to  the  English 
reader  is  tho  following  : — Dcrure  the  change  of  style  in  1752. 

^ and  from  tho  fourteenth  century  to  that  time,  the  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  year  began  uii  the  25th  of  March,  though  it 
was  very  common  in  writings,  &c.,  to  begin  it  on  the  1st  of 
January,  lienee  January,  February,  and  twenty-four  days 
of  March,  were  iu  one  year,  according  to  lawyers.  &c. ; ami 
in  another  acconling  lo  others.  Thus  the  Revolution,  so 
called,  of  1688.  took  place  m the  February  of  that  legal 
year,  or,  as  we  should  now  say.  February.  1689.  It  is  fto- 
queiitly  wriUoii  thus:  February,  16«»,  or  February,  1688-9. 
Thus,  King  Charles  was  beheaded  January  30,  164S,  or 
January  30,  1648-9. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  artificial  periods  which  are  of  most 
use  in  chronological  researches:  these  are — 

1.  Tlio  cycle  of  the  sun,  or  more  properly  tho  cycle  of 
Sundays. 

2.  The  cycle  of  (he  mu<m.  or  of  n ineteen  years,  or  of  the 
Golden  number,  or  of  the  Primes,  or  the  Melonio  cycle  with 
Us  mra  altered.  [Mktun.] 

3.  The  cycle  of  indivtioiis, 

4.  The  Paschal  cycle. 

5.  The  Julian  period. 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a period  of  28  years,  com- 
pounded of  7 and  4,  the  number  of  days  in  a week,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  llio  interval  of  two  leap-years.  This,  in 
makes  the  Sundays  return  lo  the  same  days 
of  tlio  year;  every  jear  of  the  cycle  being  in  this  respect 
exactly  tho  same  us  tho  same  year  of  the  preceding  cycle. 
Thus,  the  year  a.o.  1 being  the  tenth  in  its  solar  cycle,  and 
the  Dominical  letter  being  tor  that  year  b,  or  the  2nd  of 
January  being  Sunday,  the  2ml  of  January  was  also  Sun- 
day in  iho  year  a.D.  (l-i-28),  or  a.d.  29,  also  111  A.o.(29-t-28), 
or  A.D.  57,  &c. 

The  series  of  dominical  letters  for  the  complete  solai 
cycle  is  as  follows:— attached  to  each  dominical  letter  is 
what  was  called  tho  concurrt}U  of  the  year,  meaning  the 
number  of  days  elapsed  over  and  above  a complete  number 
of  weeks,  from  tlie  beguiiiiug  of  tho  cycle  (nut  includiiig  the 
first  day)  to  that  of  the  year  in  question,  the  concurrent 
being  written  7 where  U would  perhaps  have  been  better. 


Civil  Jewish  n?ra 
Culiyug(Hmdu)  « 
rKra  of  Abraham  (Eusebius) 
Olympiads  . . , 

Building  of  Uomc  (Varro) 
Building  of  Romo  (Cato) 
rKra  of  Nabonassar  (Babylo- 
nian) . . • . 

Metonic  cyclo  , 

Calippic  period  . • 

Julian  reformation 

Deatlvof  Alexander 

iEia  of  the  Selcucidto  . 

^EraofTyre 

Aira  of  Vicramidiiya  (Hindu) 


uux) 

B.c.  3761.10.1 
I1.C.  3101 
B.c.  2015.10.1 
uc.  776.7.1 
B.C.  753.4.21 
B.C.  752.4.21 


1 GF  1 

2 E 2 

3 D 3 

4 C 4 

5 B.\  6 
C G 7 
7 F 1 


8 

K 

2 

1 15 

C 

4 1 

22 

A 

6 

9 

DC 

4 

i 

B 

3 

23 

G 

7 

10 

B 

5 

1 17 

AG  7 1 

24 

F 

1 

It 

A 

G 

: IS 

F 

1 I 

25 

ED 

3 

12 

G 

7 

1 19 

E 

2 1 

26 

C 

4 

13 

FE 

2 

20 

D 

3 ! 

27 

H 

5 

14 

D 

3 

i 21 

CB 

d i 

2S 

A 

6 

B.c.  747.2.26 
B.C.  432.7,15 
n-C.  330 


ConnecItKl  with  this  table  is  one  of  wdiat  wero  called  solar 
regulara  (regulators  would  have  been  the  modern  term), 
one  fur  each  month,  as  follows:— 

Oct.  2 
Nov.  5 
Dec.  7 


B.C.  45 

Jan. 

Apr.  1 

July  1 

B.C.  324.11.12 

Fob. 

3 

Mav  3 

Aug.  4 

B.C.  312.9.1 

Mar. 

5 j 

Juno  C 

Sept.  7 

K.C.  125.10.19 
B.c.  57 


The  table  given  in  Dominical  Uettkb  would  save  some 
of  the  following  process,  which  however  it  is  better  n 


• Tbi-te  U w>m«  InCoiTeeUww.  h<it  eoBffniirtirc  Id  iHt.  Astrano- 
nen  do*  MmeUiui^i  iim  turh  « usiWuu  m ISM'til.  iiot  tb  1034 
emVSl.lOOtlitvra  year,  Ijui  iIm  noweaiai  which  Ol-hWib*  ofibv  lS31ih  vc«r 
b«v«  «Up»nl. 

P.  No.  1093. 


give. 

Old  Style. — To  find  tho  part  of  tho  Solar  cycle  in  which 
any  civeu  year  is  found.  If  the  year  be  a u,,  add  9 and 
\'oL.  XVU.— 3 M 


' , VjOOglc 


PER 


•IjO 


PER 


divide  by  28 ; the  remainder  (or  28  if  the  remainder  be  0^  ia  j 
the  year  of  the  »nlar  cycle  required.  But  for  a year  b c.,  I 
deduct  10  from  the  dale,  ami  divide  by  2.S;  the  reniaiuder 
deducted  from  28  gives  the  year.  The  dominical  letter  and  i 
concurrent  are  then  taken  from  the  preceding  table.  And  to 
find  on  whatdav  of  the  week  the  first  day  of  any  month  fell, 
to  the  concurrent  of  Iho  year  add  the  regularof  the  month, 
the  sum  (diminished  by  7,  if  it  can  be  done)  ahows  the  day, 

J being  Sunday.  2 Monday,  fee.  (But  in  leap-year  one  day 
later  must  be  taken  for  every  month  after  February.)  Thus 
to  find  tho  day  on  which  the  oera  of  the  Hegira  fell,  or  July 
16.  622  C22 -F  9 or  631  divided  by  28  gives  lUo  re- 

inaittder  15,  which  is  the  year  of  the  cycle.  Tho  concurrent 
is  4,  which  added  to  the  regular  of  July  I,  give*  5,  or; 
Thui^dav  for  the  1st  July,  and  FruUy  for  tho 
w henc4>  t'ridav  is  the  day  required.  1 

The  periMjluity  of  the  solar  cycle,  in  the  connection  of  its 
numbers  with  the  doramical  lettors,  &c.,  is  destroyed  by 
the  new  stylo,  in  which  a similar  cycle  of  no  loss  than  280C 
yean  exists.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  century  however,  the 
cycleof  28  years,  as  it  now  exists,  will  remain  undisturbed,* 
and  it  may  therefore  be  wortli  while  to  give  the  years  of  the 
iiular  cycle  answering  to  the  decads  of  the  century,  and  the 
table  of  duininical  letter*,  concurrents,  and  regulars  : — 


1801.  16  ( 

1830,  9 1840,  1 18(0,  31 

: 1 1880,  13 

1610.  27  1 

i8:)o,  19  1800,  11  ia;o,  : 

1 { 189U,  23 

1 

8 0 2 

15  A 4 ' 

22  F 6 

2 2 

9 BA  4 

16  G 5 

23  E 7 

3 B 3 

10  (i  5 

17  FE  7 

24  D 1 

•1  A 4 

11  F C 

18  D 1 

25  CB  3 

5 GF  6 

12  E 7 

19  C 3 

26  A 4 

6 R 7 

13  1>C2 

30  U 3 

27  O 5 

7 D 1 

14  B 3 

31  AG  5 

28  F 6 

.Ian.  3 

1 Apr.  2 

July  3 1 

Oct.  3 

Feb.  6 

M ay  4 

1 Aug.  5 

Nov.  6 

Mar.  6 

1 Juno  7 

1 Sept.  1 1 

Dec.  1 

To  find  the 

first  of  April.  1836:  the  year  is 

25  of  ihocyclo. 

und  leap-year,  and  the  concurrent  3 added  to  2,  the  regular 
uf  April,  with  1 allowed  for  leap-year,  gives  6,  or  Friday. 

2.  Tho  cycle  of  the  moon  is  that  of  19  years,  which  is  very 
nearly  235  complete  lunations,  as  follows  the  235  mean 
lunations  of  29-5.1059  days  each  make  6939‘69  days,  while 
19  years  of  365  days  each  give  6935  days,  and,  allowing  4J 
day*  for  leap-years.  6939‘75  days.  Hence  235  lunations  fall 
short  of  19  Julian  years  by  ‘06  of  a day.  or  one  day  in  uboul 
31 7 years.  Hence  during  a period  of  300  years,  and  as  far 
as  the  mean  place  of  llie  moon  is  concerned  ^EastkR),  the 
new  and  full  moons  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  would  fall 
ou  the  same  days.  On  the  ll^sumJ>tion  of  23o  lunations  ex* 
aclly  corresponding  (o  19  years,  all  the  rules  for  finding 
Easter  are  founded  ; and  in  the  steadiness  with  which  ihiN 
false  assumption  was  held  to,  lies  the  value  of  this  cycle  in  j 
chronology.  If  the  astronomers  had  liecn  allowed  to  vary 
Easter  according  to  the  latest  improvemunts  m determinimr 
the  moon’s  place,  the  chronology  of  the  details  of  the  differ- 
ent year*  of  the  middle  ages,  confused  as  it  sometimes  is, 
would  rarely  lia\c  been  anything  but  confusion  ; in  chrouo- 
loeical  reckoning  nolhiug  is  of  any  importance  compared 
with  keeping  to  one  unvarie«l  rule;  and  tho  reformation 
called)  of  iho  calendar  was,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but  an 
improvement. 

In  the  article  Easter,  the  definition  of  that  term  »s 
sbghllyT  wrong  (page  252).  Tlie  pawhal  full  moon  is  that 
winch  falls  upon  or  next  after  (not  next  aficr  only,  as  slated) 
the  21st  day  of  March;  and  Easter  Sunday  is  that  which 
come*  next  <\fter  the  d.iy  of  the  paschal  full  moon ; ku  that 
the  earliest  possible  Busier  Sunday  takes  place  when  .Satur- 
day the  21st  of  March  has  a full  moon,  in  w hich  c.isc  Easter 
l>av  is  Sunday  tho  22nd.  Count  29^  days  from  March  21st 
(inclusive),  beginning  at  midnight  of  tho  2IHh,  and  we  cornu 
to  noon  on  the  19th  of  April;  if  this  day  be  Sunday,  the 
next  Sunday  is  April  26,  which  it  should  seem  then  nm.>l 
be  the  latest  possible  Faster  Day.  But  oil  tho  tables  fl.\ 
April  25  as  tho  latest  Easter  Day,  ond  this  depends  upon 
tho  meaning  of  the  words  ‘full  moon’  as  used  by  the  autho- 
rities which  settled  the  time  of  keeping  Euster. 


• start  A.iK  two  l«  act  Wap  Tear.  wbolr  cytl*  «itl  Ui«» 
l*t  Uaer  * ® 2000  b »rtp-ye«.  *»  i»*y  V*  rerooni^  » t«  b*l 

t Til*  *rr«  lluoi  ctmed  *nr  (*rUi*f  Ui*n  th*  6r.t  Hut 

ih.  UUl*  in  U»  fall  columB  of  **  "“'y  *•*’• 


The  Jews  keep  their  Passover  on  that  fourteenth  ^y  of 
the  moon  which  follow*  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Nicene 
council  (A.D-  325),  believing  the  equinox  to  be  always  on  thu 
21st  of  March,  look  that  day  a*  their  equinox,  ami  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon  next  following  as  the  guide  to  iluj 
Sunday  which  should  bo  kept  as  Easter  Day.  The  provision 
that  if  tho  fourteenth  day  -were  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday 
should  be  kept,  was  mciuit  to  avoid  ever  keeping  Easter  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  {which  waa 
an  object  of  great  moment  in  those  days).  Now  the  thirtieth 
day  of  tho  lunation,  though  partly  belonging  to  the  old  moon, 
counts*  as  tlic  first  of  ibe  new  one.  Reckoning  thus.  w«  may 
see  that  if  March  20  be  the  fourteenth  day  of  tho  moon. 
April  18  is  the  fourtccnlh  of  the  ne.ft  moon,  and  April  25 
tho  extreme  limit  of  Easter  Day. 

C^i;-onul<^ists  have  two  cycles  of  nineteen  years  each,  the 
first  of  which  i*  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  (so  called),  or  of 
tho  golden  number,  and  the  socotid,  which  begins  three  years 
later,  they  call  the  lunar  cjclc.  These  of  course  only  differ 
iu  their  time  of  commencement,  tho  year  4 of  the  first  cycle 
beingalwAts  1 of  ihestxond.  To  show  the  manner  in  which 
accuracy  was  attempted  to  be  insured,  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  date  of  one  charter,  from  the  ‘Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates.'  particularly  us  all  tho  date*  arc  quite  exact: — * Aelu 
sunt  hicc,  anno  ab  incarnaltoiie  Domini  mcix..  indictiunu 
II.,  cpacla  xtm.,  coiicura'iiie  iv.,  cyclus  lunari*  v.,  cyclua 
doceumuvennaUs  viii.,  rcgulari*  pnschs  iv.,  terminus  pas- 
cbalis  xiui.  kal.  Maii,  dies  paschalis  vn.  kal.  Mail,  lunm 
ipsius  (diet  paschtc)  xxi.* 

This  cycle  of  19  years  was  used  with  an  astronomical 
carelessness  which  is  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that 
tho  due  observance  of  Easter  as  to  time  was  considered  as  of 
importance  m a religious  ])oinl  of  view.  It  is  worth  while 
to  describe  it,  since  there  arc  many  {icrsonswho  believe  that 
there  was  a closer  accordance  between  the  paschal  full  moon 
and  that  of  the  heavens  than  really  took  place.  The  year 
A.D.  1 was  the  second  of  its  cycle,  so  that  by  adding  1 to’  tho 
date,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  19.  the  remainder  gives  tho 
year  of  the  cycle  in  question;  19  being  the  year  when  tiie 
remainder  is  0. 

Tho  finding  of  Easter  according  to  the  old  method  is  a work 
of  prolixity,  and  the  description  of  it,  according  to  chronolo- 
gical writers,  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  M'e  shall  only  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  rc*ult,  which  in  fact  amounted,  though 
it  was  not  seen,  to  describing  both  the  month  and  the  year, 
not  in  days,  but  in  periods  each  a little  shorter  than  a 
day. 

Eel  there  be  a cycle  of  19  years  averaging  365  25  days  each, 
and  let  it  be  compoMid  of  236  lunations, each  of  which  there- 
fore must  be  29'53  days.  Take  another  period  of  time,  and 
call  it  a ihori  ilay,  and  lot  30  short  days  make  the  monih  uf 
29'53  common  nays,  then  tho  year  will  consist  of  371*06 
short  days,  say  371  days  ozactly,  or  12  lunationsand  1 1 short 
days.  Hftice  the  new  moons  of  each  year  wiU  take  place 
II  short  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceiling  ve;ir.  Take  th« 
period  of  36  common  days  beginning  with  March  21  and 
endingwith  April  19.  These  will  very  nearly  cwincide, each 
to  each,  w ilh  30  short  days ; and  the  old  method  amonnts 
to  confounding  these  30  days  with  30  short  days,  and  taking 
the  yearly  acceleration  of  thu  times  of  full  moon  at  1 1 common 
days.  This  may  make  an  astronomical  error  of  half  a day, 
and  the  effect  of  averaging  the  years,  and  treating  the  leap- 
years  a*  common  years,  a quarter  of  a day  more.  To  this 
must  be  added  tho  euntiiiually  increa.'iing  eiTor  arising 
from  neglecting  the  difference  hciwccn  19  years  and  235 
month*. 

Proreeding  as  above,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  there  is  a full  moon  on  the  5th  of  April,  a 
supposition  which  pervades  the  old  method  of  finding 
Easter  : if  then  «e  write  down  all  the  days  from  March  21 
to  April  19  inclusive  in  a circle,  and  putting  1 opposite  to 
April  5,  write  2 eleven  days  earlier,  ur  opposite  to  March 
25,  write  3 eleven  davs  earlier  in  ihecIrcwAjr  cycle  (m  whir*. 
April  19  immodiately  precedes  March  21).  or  op(>u*iio  to 
April  13,  &C.,  and  then  write  the  dominical  letter  (which  is 
always  the  ^ame  for  the  same  day  of  thu  year)  opposite  to 
each  day  of  the  month, — this  will  give  the  table  ot  the  old 
style  given  in  EArrER,  which  U here  repeated,  and  since  the 
I8th  IS  the  last  possible  day  of  a paschal  full  moon,  the  six 
da)s  following  the  19th  may  be  Easter  Sundays,  and  are 
given  with  their  dominical  IcUers:— 


* W*  de  not  that  llti*  « u>  tateodcit : hut  it  wab  so  bi  |)'* 
rutO*  B*tC3liM!l*i*. 


ttruelwc  or 


P E 


451 


PER 


21  C 16 

Mar,.30E  7 

Apr.  8 G — 

Apr.17  B 19 

2 -2  D f> 

31  F — 

9 A 17 

18  C 8 

2.1  E — 

Apr.  1 G li 

ml!  c 

19  1>  — 

24  K 13 

2 A 4 

lie  — 

20  F. 

25  G 2 

3 11  — 

12  D U 

21  F — 

26  A — 

4 C 12 

13  K 3 

22  G — 

27  B 10 

5 D 1 

14  F — 

23  A — 

in  C — 

6 E — 

15  G li 

24  B — 

29  D 8 

- F 9 

1C  A — 

2o  C — 

The  foUowiiig  then  is  tUo  mi>dc  of  finding  Easter  in  (say) 
A-D.  1-37.  Th«  yenr  of  iho  solar  cyclo  is  14,  llius  shown  ; — 

1237 

9 

28)1246(44 

Rem.  14.  Dom.  letter  D by  table. 

The  year  of  the  cycle  of  19  year*  I*  3,  thus  shown:— 
1237 


,9)1238(65 
Rciu.  3. 

Now  in  tl»e  third  year  of  the  rvcle  of  nineteen  years,  by 
the  preceding  fable,  the  paschal  Kill  moon  is  on  the  I3th  of 
April,  and  the  next  Sunday  letter  (D)  in  the  list  is  oppo* 
site  to  April  19,  which  is  therefore  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Gregorian  corrections  of  themelho<i  of  finding  Easter 
amount  to  an  occasional  correction  of  the  place  of  the  pas- 
chal full  moon  in  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  of  19  years. 
Tables  which  will  do  perfectly  well  fora  ceiiUiry  maybe 
constructed  in  the  same  mode  as  that  already  described ; ono 
is  given  in  the  article  cited.  The  following  additional  ex- 
planation* niaysavo  some  trouble  to  those  wlm  try  to  under- 
stand the  older  writers  on  chronology. 

The  ejiact  of  the  year  is  usually  stated  as  being  the  mc»n’» 
age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year : this  is  a correct  definition 
as  to  the  epacl  of  the  Orccorian  calendar,  but  not  so  as  to 
that  which  preceded.  The  cpact  of  the  old  calendar  is  a 
number  depending  on  the  year  in  such  manner  that  the 
cpact  of  the  year,  increased  by  what  was  callwl  the  lunar 
regular  of  any  month,  gives  (with  deduction  of  29,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  ; 
so  that  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
the  epact,  together  with  the  regular  o?  January.  Thu*  the  j 
epact  of  every  year  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea- 
sure, provided  all  the  mirabeni  in  the  table  of  regulars  be 
as  much  diminished  or  increase<l:  and  different  tables  of 
epacts  will  be  found  in  different  works,  the  difference  being 
of  course  compensated  in  the  regnlars,  or  else  in  the  rule  for 
applying  them.  The  epact  of  each  year  of  the  cycle  of  19 
years  must  be  II  more  than  that  of  the  preceding,  abating 
30  as  fast  as  it  arifcs  ; this  must  be  the  case  in  every  table, 
and  the  most  common  table  of  epacts  gives  29  a*  the  epact 
of  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  10  as  that  of  the  second,  21  as 
that  of  the  iliird,  &c.  Corresponding  to  this.  9 is  the  regu- 
lar of  January,  10  of  February,  &c.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  the  table,  not  only  because  it  is  now  useless,  even 
fcr  old  chronology,  but  because  it  fails  for  those  years  of , 
the  deccninovennal  cycle  in  which  two  full  moons  come  in 
the  same  tnunih. 

Again,  the  annual  rcgular.or  the  regaUrcited  in  charters 
(as  in  our  previous  quotation,  where  it  is  called  the  paschal 
regular),  is  neither  the  solar  regular  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article  nor  tlio  lunar  regular  just  mentioned,  but 
a third  regular  belonging  to  the  whole  year,  and  which, 
added  to  the  concurrent  previously  (ItfScnlJed,  gave  (7  being 
abated,  if  necesi^ary)  the  Inst  day  of  the  moon  preceding 
the  paschal  moon.  Thus  .\.D.  874,  the  concurrent  being  4 
and  the  annual  regular  5,  their  sum  9 diminished  by  7,  or  2, 
gives  Monday  as  the  last  day  of  the  ante-paschal  muou. 

Hie  paschal  term  (terminus  paschalis)  mcntiniicd  in  tbo 
quotation,  meant  simply  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal 
moon. 

3.  The  Indiction  was  an  edict  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
fixing  the  tribute,  and  as  one  such  edict  was  supposed  to 
nave  appeared  every  fifteen  a cars,  years  were  naturally 
rcckonca  according  loilicir  distance  from  the  year  of  Indie- 
tioii.  There  is  doubt  about  the  first  origin  of  imliciious. 
about  tbeir  meaning  and  thcT  corlic&t  date  all  wo  have 


hero  to  do  with  is  the  fact,  that  from  Athana.<ius  down- 
wards. they  were  more  or  less  employed  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  describing  epochs.  The  popes  afterwards  adopted 
this  niofic  of  dating,  and  tho  common  Indiction*  found 
in  chrontilogical  tables  begins  so  that  a.d.  313  is  the  firnt 
year  of  tbo  first  cjcle  ofindictiou,  each  cycle  containing 
Ij  years.  At  thU'rate  a.d.  1 was  tho  fourth  year  of  an 
imaginary  preceding  indiction,  and  the  remainder  of  three 
more  than  the  date  of  any  year  divided  by  15  will  give  its 
position  in  its  cycle  of  Indiction.  Thus  1239,  increased  by 
3 and  divided  by  15,  gives  the  remainder  12,  or  aj>.  1239  is 
the  twelfth  year  of  a cycle  of  Indiciion. 

4.  The  paschal  cycle  is  one  compounded  of  28  and  19  years, 
or  532  years,  during  which  lime  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
of  19  years  tun  through  all  their  combinations,  and  recom- 
mence them  again.  Accortiing  to  tho  old  system  then,  this 
is  tho  CTclo  of  Easter  Days,  wnich  begin  agam  in  the  same 
order  when  it  is  finished.  a.d.  1 was  tho  second  year  of 
tho  first  paschal  cycle,  being  also  2 of  the  cycle  of  19  year*, 
and  10  of  its  solar  cycle.  The  paschal  cycle  of  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  would  be  53,200  years. 

5.  Tho  Julian  period  was  imagined  by  Julius  Scaligcr, 
and  is  a cuiiibinalion  of  tho  solar  cycle,  the  cycle  of  19 
year*,  and  that  of  Indiclions.  Now  28  X 19  X 15  gives 
7980  years,  which  is  tho  length  of  the  period  in  auestion. 
It  was  made  to  begin  at  a year  B.C.,  which  wasthe  first  year 
of  each  cycle,  namely  a.c.  4713  years.  Hence,  subtract  any 
year  b.c.  from  4714,  or  add  any  year  a d.  to  4713,  and  you 
hare  the  year  of  tho  Julian  perind  answering  to  the  date 
med.  The  advantage  (if  it  bo  one)  of  this  period  is.  that  by 
dividing  the  year  in  it  by  28,  19,  and  15,  the  remainder* 
show  the  years  of  the  different  cyxlcs  belonging  to  the  Ju- 
lian date  used,  remembering  when  the  remainder  is  nothing 
to  substitute  the  divisor  instead. 

For  the  history  of  periods  not  absolutely  used  in  ehro- 
I nology,  sec  their  ficvoral  names,  such  as  METO^^c  Cyclb, 

; S.uios.  ScmtiAC  Period,  &c..  8tc. 

Astronomical  periods  actually  existing  in  nature,  may  ho 
divided  into— connected  with  the  rotaliona  of  planets 
round  their  axes — mon/A*,  connected  with  tho  rotation  of 
satellite*  round  their  primaries — year»,  connected  with  the 
rotaikmt  of  primary  planou  round  tho  sun— and  *ecular 
periods,  connected  with  slow  changes  of  the  elements  of 
orbits.  Tho  most  convenient  period  of  measurement  is  the 
civil  or  mean  solar  day  at  the  earth,  being  the  overage  inter- 
val between  noon  and  noon.  [Synodic  Rkvolutiov.] 

This  period  being  divided  into  hours,  &e.,  the  actual  rota- 
1 tion  of  the  earth  is  2.3‘‘  56“  4»-09.  and  is  called  the  sidereal 
day.  The  average  interval  between  two  transits  of  tho  moon 
over  the  meridian  is  24h  59"  28»M2,  which  might  bo  called 
the  mean  tide-day.  The  rotation  of  the  moon  is  the  lime  of 
her  revolution  round  the  earth  and  the  rotations 

of  the  planet*  ate  as  follows  (in  mderial  time,  so  as  to  make 
24*»  the  rolalion  of  the  earth)  : — 


h.  m. 
Sun  25  12 
Mercury  24  54 

Venus  23  21 
Earth  24 


Mars  24  39J 
Jupiter  9 66 
Saturn  iO  29^ 
Uranus  unknown. 


Various  months  ore  described  in  the  arlirlo  Moon,  tho 
only  ones  here  necessary  to  cite  being  the  one  already  used, 
of  294  12^  44"  3*'9,  or  294-530.69,  tho  average  interval  from 
new  moon  to  now  moon,  and  274  ;h  43m  1 or  274-32  1 66, 

the  actual  lime  of  ruvolulioii  of  the  moon  in  tbo  lioavens. 
Tho  satoUhes  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  have  rovo 


lulions  round  their  primaries 

a* 

follows: — 

Jupiter’s 

First  S. 

A. 

1 

h. 

18 

m. 

28  or 

4. 

1-7691 

Secnwl  S. 

3 

1.1 

14 

3-5518 

Third  S. 

7 

1 

43 

7-1546 

Fourth  S. 

16 

16 

32 

16-688S 

Saturn’s 

Ring 

0 

10 

29 

0-4370 

FiiAt  S. 

0 

22 

38 

0‘9427 

Second  S. 

I 

8 

53 

)-3702 

1 

Third  S. 

] 

21 

18 

I 8878 

Fourth  S. 

2 

17 

45 

2-7395 

Fifth  S. 

4 

1-2 

25 

4.5175 

Sixth  S. 

15 

41 

15-9453 

Seventh  S. 

79 

7 

55 

79  3296 

• Thi*  [»T«t  «n.licUi;0  of  CowUuUb"  ii  v»iioM»ty  alal.nl  lo  h*n  boon  ai3, 
; 313,  3H,  w»4  315. 
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Uianus**  First  S. 

Scconrl  S 
TliinI  S. 

Fourth  S 
Fifih  S. 

Sixth  S. 

The  civil  year  is  the  tropical  year,  or  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  xun  from  the  vernal  wjuinox  to  the  same  apain. 
Owing  to  the  motion  of  the  equinox  [Precession],  iIuh  year, 
or  Sfij**  *18?  49»7,  or  365‘‘'24'224 14,  is  shorier  than  the 
actual  revolul^n  of  the  earth  rouml  the  Biai,  which  is3CM 
6h  y®  9»C,or  363'*‘2ifi3612.  Again,  Wxo  anorruilistic  year, 
being  that  in  winch  the  earth  moves  from  its  nearest  i>oiiit 
to  the  sun  to  the  same  again,  is  3R5‘*  13®  49»'3,  or 

3654-2395981.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Bctual  re- 
volutions of  the  planets  rotinil  the  sun,  each  to  a tenth  of  a 
day,  incluiling  the  Tended  periodic  comets,  os  far  os  their 
times  are  known 


Mercury 

n»T*. 

sso 

Ceres 

r>B)». 

1C8l*4 

Venus 

2-i4*7 

l»nlla5 

1686  3 

F.artli 

365  3 

Bieln’s  Comet 

2460*0 

Marx 

687*0 

.lupitcr 

4;n*2*6 

F.nckc's  Comet 

1210*0 

Saturn 

10759-2 

Vesta 

1323  7 

Ummis 

306SCS 

Juno 

159-2-7 

H alley’.*  Comet 

75  to 

76  years. 


Of  secular  periods,  the  most  important  are.  the  revolution 
of  the  moon’s  male,  in  18*6  years:  of  the  earth's  |>erihelion, 
from  the  \em.il  equinox  to  the  veinal  equinox  ai'ain  (the 
latter  also  moving),  or  21,000  years;  and  the  revoluiion  of 
the  equinoxes  ihcmsolves.  in  2*6.000  years. 

PElllCKtn  (»r#ptWoi).  an  old  astroiiomiral  term  for  those 
who  have  the  same  latitude,  hut  opposite  longitudes. 
PKRIO'STEUM.  [Bonk.] 

PF.RIO'.STllACUM,  Mr,  Gray's  name  for  the  epidermii 
ofsltells.  [Shru..] 

PERIP.\TF/nt'S  (npiirarnritoi)  is  the  name  given  to  an 
antient  philosuphic-al  sect.  It  was  so  designatinl  from  the 
circunuunncc  of  its  founder.  Aristotle,  being  accustomed  to 
deliver  hi^  dortrines  while  walking  in  the  grove  of  the  Lyceum 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  {For  an  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  philosophcr.see  .\mistotlk.)  Tlicre  i*  acarcely 
anv  department  of  human  knowletlgc  of  which  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  do  not  treat.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  give  a full  detail  of  his  opinions.  Such  of  them 
only  as  characterised  the  school  which  he  originated  can  be 
rcfcrreil  to,  arid  even  these  must  be  hriclly  noticed.  They 
have  relation  ohieily  to  bis  cencral  physit'%1  and  nictaphy- 
Bical  principles.  To  hi*  system  of  logic,  with  the  additions 
subsequently  made  to  it  hy  his  disciples  it  i*  unnecessary 
particularly  to  advert  [Oboanon.] 

From  the  oWnrily  which  attaches  to  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, orcasioned  by  the  errors  which  have  wept  into  them, 
the  abstriisenesb  of  tho  topics  which  he  di<cusKc«,  and  the 
brevity  and  concisencs-i  of  his  style,  it  is  somewhat  difUeull 
to  ascertain  with  precision  what  his  opinions  really  were. 
Previous  lo  his  lime  it  was  commonly  aupposed  by  those  wlio 
had  speculated  respecting  the  origin  of  tho  umverso.  that 
there  is  an  eternal  substance  from  which  botlies  arc  made, 
and  on  which  forms  are  impressed,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  matter  was  assii^nod.  This  matter  was  understood  lo  have 
been  always  in  motion,  to  consist  of  indellnitcly  small  par- 
ticles, and  to  have  In-cn  collecleil  and  united  in  biwlios  by 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  principle.  It  was  further  sup- 
posed that  the  original  particles  had  certain  properties  by 
which  they  differed  from  each  other,  and  by  whicli  tho  con» 
stitiniou  of  tho  bodies  which  they  composed  was  determined, 
KmjW'docles  and  others  taught  that  tliere  are  four  primary 
elements  ^'hich  arc  the  baHcsof  all  corporeal  fomin ; Anax- 
agoras and  his  followers  maintained  that  boilies  exactly  re- 
present the  form  of  cadi  of  their  eonstiiuenl  particles; 
while  Plato  ludd  that  essential  forms  have  an  actual  exist- 
enco  in  the  diviiuiy,  and  that  by  tho  union  of  llu>so  with 
mailer  the  formation  of  hoilic*  w effected. 

Reji.'cimg  all  these  theories,  Aristotle  assumed  the  undo* 
riled  and  mik'pi*ndont  existence  of  two  opposite  principles. 
Hut  since  such  principles  by  their  contrariety  would  destroy 
each  other,  the  cxi-iience  of  a third  was  requisite.  These 
he  conceived  to  b-*  matter,  form,  and  privatiun,  the  first  two 
ln.‘ing  the  constituent  principles  of  thing",  an<l  the  last  being 
accidentally  couiiuclcd  with  them.  Tho  first  matter  was 


imagined  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  qualities,  to  exist 
potentially,  and  to  bo  the  subject  in  which  forms  are  made 
lo  inhere.  Form  lie  explained  to  he  the  essence  of  a lluRg, 
or  that  whicli  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  Uuw  the  first  matter 
and  furiQ  wero  brought  into  union  so  as  to  produce  bodies 
docs  not  appear;  unless  nature,  the  meaning  of  which  term. 
O.S  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  is  not  easy  lo  appivlieiid.  ac- 
' complishes  the  union. 

Aristotle  distinguished  causes  into  the  roaleriul.  tho  formal, 
theefliciont,  and  the  final;  ihc  first  being  that  of  which  things 
ore  made,  tho  second  that  by  which  they  are  whnt  they  arv, 
the  third  that  by  the  agency  of  which  anything  is  prodiircfl. 
and  tho  last  tho  design  of  its  production.  Having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  cxiaiunce  of  substances  generall),  Aristotle 
divides  them  into  three  classes : theeterual,  as  the  heavens ; 
the  {K-risliablo, as  the  bodiesofanimal.s  ; attd  the  immutable 
nature,  or  prime  mover,  rh  it  was  othcrwi*e  called.  This 
prime  mover,  which  occupies  the  place  of  God  in  his  system, 
was  considere<l  to  l>e  an  eternal,  incorf'oroal,  and  simple 
intelligence,  and  the  original  source  of  all  motion,  being 
itself  unmoveil.  It*  agency  e.xJended  directly  lo  the  first 
celestial  splicre,  and  iiie'liately  through  similar  inferior  in- 
telligences to  the  lower  spheres,  and  by  (hem  to  the  univcr>e 
at  large.  Tho  mode  in  which  it  operated  to  the  production 
of  motion  seems  to  have  resemb1o<l  that  hy  whicli  the  vo* 
iilions  of  the  human  soul  give  rise  to  muscular  action. 

Sensible  bodies  were  divided  by  Aristollo  into  simple  and 
compound ; simple  bodies  being  those  elements  which  result 
from  the  combination  of  primary  matter  and  fonn.  and 
compound  bodies  tlnwe  which  pr«c%»ed  from  eleraonlary  com* 
bmotkms.  In  UkUcs  thus  distingtiinhcil  there  are  certam 
active  and  passive  qualities,  whicli  cunslitulc  their  specific 
difference,  and  by  which  the)  niutually  tend  to  transform 
each  other  into  their  own  nature.  In  consequence  of  the 
action  of  tho  first  mover,  whether  direct  or  iiidirecl.on  matter, 
these  is  a continual  succession  of  dissolution  and  reproduc* 
lion  ; rcpruductinn  taking  place  when  the  essence  of  n body 
is  entirely  changed,  and  only  nn  augmentation  urdiminuUon 
when  ils  acridenlal  qualities  undergo  mutation. 

Such  i*  an  imperfect  sketch  of  A rislolle’s  general  doctrine 
of  phvAics.  His  opinions  respecting  man  may  ho  shortly 
summed  up.  The  principles  of  the  soul  and  of  animal  life 
he  thought  to  be  identical,  giving  them  the  common  desig- 
nation of  entclcchcia  (ftnXixno),  or  perfect  energy.  The 
faculties  of  the  soul  ho  coiistdere<l  to  be,  the  miintive,  by 
which  life  is  produced  and  pre.’icrvefl ; the  sensitive,  by 
whudi  we  perceive  and  feel:  and  the  rational,  by  which  wc 
understand.  The  sensitive  faculty  take*  cognizance  of  c\- 
lernal  objects  by  means  of  its  organs,  which  arc  adapted  to 
proclucc  the  various  sensations  of  sight,  hearing.  Her.  'i'iie 
Ron-es  receive  form.s  or  sensible  specie*  in  the  same  manner 
as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a seal.  Fancy  is  the  per- 
ception which  results  from  the  immediate  iqwration  of  the 
Reuses;  while  memorv'  i»  derived  from  fancy,  and  i»  tho 
effect  of  images  formed  in  the  soul  by  the  sonRc.*.  The  iii- 
teUeciual  or  rational  faculty  is  of  two  kinds,  either  active  or 
passive.  Pas-ive  inttdlect  receives  the  form  of  tilings,  and 
IS  the  scat  ofsiiecies.  Active  intellect  is  either  simple  or 
complex  - simple  w hen  it  engage*  in  tlic close  nppndicnsiun 
of  it*  object ; complex  when  it  combines  Bimple  conceptions 
sons  to  engender  belief.  Intellectual  action  is  theoretical 
when  it  comemplalcs  what  is  simply  true  or  false,  and  prac- 
tical when  it  determines  what  is  good  or  evd.  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  volitions. 

Whether  .Aristotle  belicvod  in  tho  immortality  of  the  sout 
or  not,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  From  his  notion 
that  the  soul  i*  a power  externally  transmitter!  into  the 
body,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  held  it  to  be  mortal,  ond 
that  it  ceased  to  have  a separate  existence  aflcr  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bofly. 

Arutollo’s  school  in  the  Lyceum  was  coniiiiue«l  f»r  about 
twelve  years.  In  consequence  of  tho  hostility  of  nis  ene- 
mies. who  accused  him  of  prupagniinq  impious  tenets,  ho 
retired,  soon  after  tho  death  of  Alexander,  to  C'halcis  where 
ho  died.  Before  withdrawing  from  his  public  lalwurs  how- 
ever he  apjxmited  The'iplirnstus,  of  Krosus  in  I>esl>08,  his 
successor  in  tho  chair.  The  opinions  of  Theopbraslu* 
diffureil  in  some  respect*  from  those  of  Aristotle,  but  he 
taught  with  great  success,  and  was  attended  by  about  two 
tliuusand  scholars.  He  was  fnllowcd  consecutively  by  blralon 
of  Lampsaeus,  I-ycon,  or  Glycon  of  Troas,  Aristoii  of  Ceos, 
and  Critolau*  the  Lycian.  With  Diodonis  of  Tyre,  who 
came  immediately  afler  Criiolaus,  the  unintemipled  suc- 
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ccRsion  of  the  Peripatetic  school  terminated,  about  tlie 
hundred  and  fortieth  olympiad.  Among  the  early  followers 
of  the  Sla^iritc.  who  did  not  fill  the  chair,  wore  several 
eminent  philosopliers.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
were  Dicsarchus.  a Messenian,  Eudoinus  of  Rliodes.  and 
Demetrius  Phalcrena. 

The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Rome  in 
common  with  the  other  bratiches  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
by  the  embassy  of  Crilolaus,  Carnendes  and  Diogenes,  but 
Were  little  known  till  the  time  of  Sylla.  Tyrannton.  an 
eminent  grammarian,  and  Andronicus  Rhodius,  were  the 
first  who  brought  the  writings  of  Arisiollo  and  Theo- 
phrastus into  notice.  The  oWurity  of  Aristotle’s  writ- 
ings tended  much  to  hinder  the  success  of  his  philosophy, 
but  it  neverihelesB  soon  gained  a considerable  number  of 
supporters.  During  the  reign  of  the  Casars.  it  acquiretl 
nil  its  nntient  influence;  and  till  the  time  of  Ammonius. 
the  preceptor  of  Plutarch.  «as  taught  with  great  purity. 
After  that  it  was  dividifd  into  two  sects,  consisting  re- 
sjwctircly  of  those  who  wished  to  adhere  strictly  to  Aris- 
loile,  and  those  who  were  di»i>osed  to  amalgamate  hisdoc- 
trmes  with  those  of  other  schools.  Julius  C'B*sar  and 
Angnstiis  patronised  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Under 
Tiberius.  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  its  adherents,  in  common 
With  those  of  other  seels,  were  either  banished  or  obliged  to 
remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This 
was  the  case  also  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  although  during  the  early  part  of  it  philosophy  was 
favoured.  The  chief  IVripatetics  in  the  first  century  of  the 
llonian  empire  wore  .Sosigenes  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  Aristotle’s  treatise  Df  Cato,  Doelhus  of  Sidun. 
who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  been  his  fellow- 
student  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus in  Syria. 

Ammonius  the  Peripatetic  made  great  exertions  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  Aristotle:  but  about  his  time  the 
Platonists  l>egnn  to  study  his  writings,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Eclecuc  Pohpatctu’s  under 
Ammonius  Saccas.  who  flourished  about  a century  sub>e- 
quenl  to  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic.  Even  after  this  period 
however  some  were  still  found  who  adhered  exclusively  to 
Aristotle.  Tlie  roost  celebrated  of  these  was  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  who  was  a public  professor  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  under  Septimius  Severus,  in  Alexandria  or  in 
Athens.  Mary  of  the  Eclectic  Aristotelians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  Tlie 
principal  of  these  writers  were  Tiiemistius.  who  flourished 
during  the  reigns  of  Constaulius  and  'I'heodosiut  the  Great; 
OlympiodoriH,  wlw  lived  about  a century  later;  and  Sina- 
plicius  Cilix.  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  jusiinian. 

After  this  peri.Hl,  philosophy  in  general  languished.  But 
in  that  mixture  of  antiont  opinions  with  theological  dogmas 
which  constituted  the  nhilosojdiyof  the  raiddleage,  thesystem 
of  Aristotle  undoubteilly  predominated.  About  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and 
.fews,  parliculinrly  in  Spam:  niid  at  the  same  period  also 
it  began  to  be  diligently  studied,  though  not  without  much 
oppoiiiion,  among' the  ercl»*8iaslics  of  the  Christian  church. 
Out  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the  Scholastic 
philosophy,  wliich  took  its  tone  and  complexion  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  which  continued  long  to  perplex 
the  minds  of  men  with  its  frivolous  though  subtile  specula- 
tions. The  authority  of  Aristollo  received  a severe  shock 
at  the  Reformation,  but  it  survived  tlie  fall  of  the  Scholnsiic 
system.  I lis  opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  on  account  of  their  supposed  favoumblc  Ircanng 
on  certain  dortriiivs  of  faith;  and  although  ]..uther  and 
others  of  the  Reformers  determiuodlv  opposed  them,  they 
were  maintained  bv  such  men  as  Mclaiicthon,  who  him- 
self commented  on  -.eitain  portions  of  the  works  of  the 
St.ngirite.  Many  individuals  dUtinguishcd  for  their  genius 
and  learning  exerted  themselves  to  revive  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  in  its  primitive  purity,  nor  did  it  cease  to  bav-c 
iiiimcrous  illustrious  supporters  until  iho  lime  of  Bacon, 
(Jroiius.and  Des  Cartes.  (Arislot,  Pftyx.  />  Ccrlo,  DeGen. 
H fWr.  Artima;  Diog.  I.4iertius:  I'abric.,  hiU.  Graec; 
Cudworth's  Intfll.  Syat. : BrucUcr,  Jlitf.  Crii.  Phil.) 

PERIPHERY,  the  Greek  word  lor  circumference;  a 
term  applie*l  both  to  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures. 
PEiUpNEUMONY.  [CirNos.  Diseases  OKj 

PER1I*TERAU  or  PEKI'PIRROIS.  [Tkvple.] 

PElU'SCll  (whose  shadows  movo  round).  In  those  lati- 
tudes which  arc  high  enough  tu  have  the  sun  for  twenty-four 


hours  together,  the  shadows  make  complcto  revolutions, 
whence  the  inhabitants  may  Ik*  ralk’il  Periwii  (n*pie*iw). 
PERI'STERA.  [(.'oi,rMmDR.  vol.  vii.,  p.  37S.] 
PEIUSTF.nrN.K.  LL'oi.VMmD.E.  vi>|.  vii.,  p.371/1 
PERISTO'MI.ANS,  l^amarck’s  name  for  a fimilv  of 
fluviatile  operculated  Tracholipods  (Gastropods  of  Cuvier 
and  naturalists),  breathing  water,  cuusistmg  of  the  genera 
/ ‘rt/m/ii,  PtAiuiimt,  and  .‘tinj  ullnria. 

M.  Dcshayes(/ajr/.  edit,  of  /.<»worr4')  observes  that  Ihoueh 
founde«l  on  natural  characters,  the  family  of 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  ninjorily  of  nnibor*.  (kivicr, 
he  remarks  in  continuation,  rcferrerl  Valvnta  nnd  Puludhta, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  ' Rilgiie  Aniinnl,’  to  his  great 
genus  Turhr>i  nml  though  he  leeogtiife'I  (he  aiialngvor  liio 
AnipuUari<n  with  ihe  P>ilwlina>,  ho  did  not  the  less  place 
them  in  his  genus  Couphyliwn*  near  the  PhasiantUtr.  M. 
I)L*slmycs  thus  continues:— * De  hYriissac.  so  often  an 
imitator  of  Cuvier  in  the  classifioation  of  shidls,  has  imi- 
tated him  here;  nnd  M.  de  Biainville  himself,  resting  r»n 
anatomical  observations  dilTers  but  little,  in  his ‘Treatise 
on  Malacology,’  from  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Neverthe- 
less if  we  turn  to  what  M.  de  Rlainrillc  says  on  the  subject 
of  the  Amiintlarirf  and  the  P,iluilin/r  iu  the  ' Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,’  we  shall  there  find  his  opinions 
opposed  to  his  c1as>ification.  M.  de  niamvillo  in  fact,  who 
had  made  a dissection  of  Ampullaria,  finds  the  grentest 
analogy  between  the  animals  of  this  genus  and  those  of 
Pitludma,  If  then  classiflealions  are  intended  to  approxi- 
mate forms  which  resemble  each  other,  why  place  Ihe  Am' 
puHarifp  and  the  Piludintr  in  two  distinct  fumdiesP’t 
* In  the  second  edition  of  the  ' Regiic  Animal,’  Cuvier  has 
more  nearly  approximated  the  three  genera  of  ihe  fnmilynf 
Ihe  /Vr>«fom»onv,  comprehending  all  three  in  his  Trochoid 
Pcciinilrratichian*.  .Since  the  anatomical  work  on  the 
AmpuHarirf,  by  M.  de  Biainville,  M.  Qnoy,  in  the  foology 
of  the  ‘ Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,’  lias  given  liis  observations 
on  a large  species,  and  we  can  now  compare  the  organiza- 
tion of  the with  lliat  of  tlie  l\iludiu(p,ow  whoso 
anatomy  Cuvier  publisher!  a meumir.’ 

M.  Deshaves  then  goes  on  to  slate  that  he  has  himwlf 
been  able  to  udd  to  thu  observations  already  known  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  organization  of  \he  AmpHllarirt’. 
If,  says  he,  we  consider  the  shells  and  the  opercula  which 
close  them,  wo  find  an  indisputable  analogy  huiween  them, 
an  analogy  so  great  in  some  species  that  one  even  doubts  to 
which  of  the  two  genera  they  ought  to  belong.  The  nfilnitics 
(rap|>ort*)  of  llic  .■fOTy>M//ar»Vp  zixv\  Poludin/c  are  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Desbayes,  incontestably  established;  nnd 
these  nflinities,  he  adds,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  socm.s  im 
possible  to  him  to  separate  the  genera.  Tlie  Vah'olfp  have 
nl.'fo,  he  thinks,  very  great  .atTinities  with  the  I\dudin<r,  fiom 
which  they  are  nevertheless dislinguishetl  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  animal  carries  its  bronchia. 

If.  says  M.  Deshnyes,  in  concluding  ids  obscrralions  on 
this  family,  the  additions  with  which  science  has  Wen  en- 
rirlied  Ritiec  the  works  of  Lamarck,  have  confirmed  his 
familyof  Perivtomians,  it  remains  to  be  arcertnined  whether 
the  family  itself  should  not  change  its  situation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  genera  which  it  r'Otitains  ch'scly  approarh 
those  of  the  family  of  the  Turbos;  it  would  therefore  bo 
proper  to  place  the  Periatomuma  in  the  neiglil>onrhotHl  of 
the  Ttirbinacrana,  and  to  arrange  them  near  the  family  of 
the  A*eri/ucmnir,  which  has  certainly  lu<s  direct  affiintieH 
With  the  Turbo  family.  It  may  bo  perecivtil  that  in  a 
linear  elassincatinn  like  that  which  must  ncces-atily  bo 
followed  in  a work,  it  in  impossible  to  express  exactly  the 
aflinilios,  soiiiGlirocs  complicated,  of  the  families  of  the 
same  great  group.  To  set  forth  these  atfiuitics.  we  know, 
says  M.  Deshayes,  but  one  luclhod.  that  of  a classification 
with  lateral  or  parallel  branches;  and  it  is  particularly  in 
the  group  of  Pectinibnmehiata,  where  the  genera  nnd 
species  arc  so  numerous,  and  the  shell  has  the  aperture 
entire,  that  the  nacassily  of  a belter  arrangement  forces 
ilMdfon  the  attention. 

M.  Rang,  in  his  ‘Manuel,*  places  /WwiVmat  the  head  of 

• Ib  Ci>rl«'»t"»t  fillHon  f>r  Ui»  'It^p  Animn!,’ ihf  Cfotw  CwAif/;** 

Bud  llwK  f>>Uow«  mhI  Px.'uiI’m  if  pbicnl  hc- 

twrcB  Bwl  JMtvtima.  Anjml.nn^  !•  tx**'  '»  Oi,  mii>I  it 

foUuapd  Hy  //WtVoi.  Th<.ic  arv  alt  arraitirMt  nt»W  t'M  ffmily 

f la  .Vt,  <le  llUlntllWi  ■ Mitaiwl  d«  U Ampmhria  U |.|;.ce,l  In 

Uw  faoitlyof  Htlieima.  IViviMa'il 

at*  artaei!r<i  in  i1m>  family  «f  CwflrfnBicf;  live  Br*!  of  Uir  lail 
jenoTB  Iwtwoiu  and  Ci/rlattomm  *»d  ^'a/ar-nwi.  wlik-h  Wnninnl.-*  tl<« 

CVirr,ir»M>.  Immrdintaly  afUr  CfcToitowa  Tho  ^.'/iftaffnawi  iumwiijirlv 
ncoaod  ill*  CrkoiUiMKS, 
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the  KcruTa  formin';  the  Turlinr.t  of  Feruasan,  the  finst  family 
i*f  \\w  l\“  (tnihnwhuxt't.  r>tlr-ita  is  also  urranRcJ  in  the 
same  f.uiirty  between  and  Natica.  Am}  utlana  is 

placed  m the  second  family  tthe  Tewhutdrs  of  Cu>  icr),  bo- 
twt  on  .VcriCii  and  J<iiithiUyi. 

The  iuie  Rev.  I^iisilown  Guildinj;  makes  his  family  Am- 
pulhiriadfr  consist  of  the  genera  Paludina,  Ihichystoma, 
J/H/'u//iiria.  and  Ccnitodfs. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  lu  wly  published  treatise  on  ' Mala* 
rtdogi'  {Cahinrt  f'yclfi}  f^dia.  reduces  the  Am(>ul- 

htfitHP  to  a Mibfaniiiy  of  the  TurKidtr,  and  this  subfamily 
comprehends  the  following  senorn  and  subgeiiera:  I'alvxAa, 
Ainpulhifiti  (\rish  the  siib^encra  Parhylnbra*  Lavttc* 
( [amstiof.  and  P,.if{idinn  twiih  iIk'  subgeiuTa 

PuludiHit  ninl  A'- and  .^tfladomux.  The  Ampul- 
laruue  are  iunm.-diately  succeede<l  by  the  Melantana. 

Valvala.  (Muller.) 

(ientnr  Charattfr.—Auimal  uith  r very  distinct  head 

firohm'.'ed  into  a sort  nf  rri<iene<l  proboscis;  tentacles  very 
ong.  subcvlmdrical,  slighily  curving  outwards  very  much 
ap^iroxinialed  at  the  btti=t>,  p<jmicd  at  tho  extremity;  eyes 
»e-<4ilu  at  the  posterior  side  of  their  base;  foot  bilobate  an* 
lenurly;  branchial  long,  iieciiniform,  more  or  leu  capable 
of  bcuip  exscrtedout  ot  the  cavity,  which  is  largely  open,  and 
provided  at  the  right  of  its  inferior  edge  with  m long  a|^' 
|>endagc  simulating  a third  tentacle;  mule  organ  retiring 
within  the  respiratory  cavUy. 

Shell  iliseoKl  or  ciinoid.  umbiUcuiiHl.  the  whorls  rounded 
and  distinct,  the  upi'x  inaimnillated:  aperture  round  or  nearly 
round,  its  borders  uniied  and  irenrhani. 

Operrulum  horny,  round;  its  elements  concentric  nnd 
circular. 

Mr.  Swainsou  is  disposed  lo  regard  / <t/ra4d  as  a subgentlft 
of  PiUuiinit. 


^(5"-  "'V 


Vi!t«U  {HM-tnitti*,  mill  iu 

a.  RAir.nil  ftixe : celart^e 

Ge<igrapbicul  Dh/rtbutiori  rtf  tk-  Gmun. — This  genus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  foiiml  as  yet  in  F.uropc  and  North  Ame- 
rica only.  M.  Desliaye>i,  in  hi*.  Tables,  nukes  the  number 
of  living  species  four,  and  luim^s  falrdta  a»  the 

only  species  living  and  fo'sil  < tertiary  i.  In  In- lust  edition  of 
Liiiuurek  the  mmtbcr  of  recent  siHicics  recoided  is  six. 

Exani|ile.  Pafimla  ii\rin»lls, 

Dr^eri/'tbm. —Sinli  conoid,  gloliose,  subtrochifoim,  um- 
bilirutcd,  white ; whurls  four  or  five;  apex  of  the  spme  ob- 
(u»u. 

L‘ie,di(tf,  little  shell,  which  has  four  complete 

whorU.  without  induding  llie  apex.  tnhobiU  rivulets  and 
piii'la  in  England  nod  i-V;i;ieo,  and  IS,  m all  prubability,  to 
be  found  in  £uio]ie  geneniDv. 

VaKat  I jinrinati'. 

a,  natiir«|  ilxa;  h,  r,  maanifirsl ; d,  ufi-irQlttm  rniarsad*,  f,  flBliinga 
n«c»r«(ir  «u  A Icufi  y.  iaa«sai  cnUTci-l. 

Paluihnn.  (1-am.) 

Generic  Chnrnrler.—Anim'd  fnrnbhod  with  a proli^osci* 
diform  head;  mouth  toothless,  but  containing  a small  lin- 
gual bristly  niusH ; tentudes  conic,  elongaierl,  cmiiructile; 
OH'S  at  the  external  base  of  tho  tentacles;  foot  oval,  with  a 
liurgiual  furrow  at  its  anterior  i>art ; male  organ  very  largo, 
swelling  up  the  right  tenlaeh',  whence  it  comes  forth  from 
nil  orifice  siuiaietl  near  its  base;  anus  at  the  extremity  of  a 
binall  tubii  in  the  tloonng  (plunchcr)  of  the  rospiiatory 

cavity 

• Tli'«  i«  oy  Mr.  Rmiin'no  fcr  h .’tlr-ma  rrf  Uml.liaf,  on  llif 

lr^>•aJ<l  ih>«l  itw  eaut(i  h«*  cUk-.kIv  u$.c4  in  li*1iUi>i>lutT.  Irit  k 

■ liylirul  wur<l,drr>vr<l  ftufn  Umli.UKlL.iuu>  ruviA  ' »oiklbt 

me  (kuBi  tlitf  U»t  wltjrvliou. 


Sbrll  furnished  with  an  cpiderin*ii,  conoid,  having  the 
whorls  of  the  spide  rounded,  and  the  njHiX  inamniiSlaled  ; 
nperluro  rmiiidetl,  oval,  angular  ul  the  siumnit,  the  borders 
united  anil  troiichunt. 

Operrulnm  lurny,  its  eU  meuts  concentric,  wdh  its  summit 
exceiiinv 


/•' 


rnluitina  {>«rTut».  oblmsl  an.!  thrli  mtrmfiML 
e.44«vl«w|  A,  mn  trun «l>ov«.  (UuiUiioil.) 

I.,aiDRrck  stales  that  the  Piludiner,  many  species  of  whitd) 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Ci/c/of/orna^a,  Bulini.  and 
Tttrbinet^  iiihabil  fresh  waters  almost  generally,  but  some 
live  also  in  brackish  rtnd  even  m quite  salt  waters.  They 
breathe  water  only,  like  (be  f with  which  they  have 

a great  aflinity;  but  their  branchise  are  internal,  and  they 
are  further  distinguislied  from  that  genua  by  the  form  of  iheir 
aperture,  which  is  rather  lunger  than  it  is  wide.  Iicmg  modi- 
fied by  the  last  whorl,  which  preseiitsan  angle  at  its  sutmnir. 
Their  habits  he  describes  as  being  very  nearly  those  of  (he 
Lymneee,  like  which  the  PaludinrB  may  be  often  seen  pro- 
gre-^aiin;  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  foot  uppermost. 

M.  iX'shuyes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Earuarck,  remarks 
that  Liniivus  knew  the  most  common  species  of  Rdudina, 
and  referretl  it  to  his  indigeMvd  genus  or  Helices,  under  the 
name  of  Helix  vtvif>ara.  Miillcr  withdrew  tlie  form  from 
the  genua  Helix,  and.  believing  that  ho  saw  suihrient  alK- 
nilies  l>e(ween  it  and  the  Nerits,  united  both  genera  under 
the  latter  name.  Lamarck  rectified  the  orrom  of  former 
xoologists,  ^ve  the  genus  its  proper  place,  and  characterised 
it  clearly ; m this  he  was  aidra  by  the  anatomical  researches 
which  Cuvier  bestowed  upon  the  large  species  of  iWuifi/ni 
belonging  to  our  fresh  waters.  M.  D^hayes  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  shells  of  (he  Mudirux  arc  generally  delicate, 
oval-globose,  rarely  elongated,  and  subturriculate  ; (he  aper- 
ture. with  a complete  peristome,  is  always  modified  by  the 
penultimate  whorl,  ana  tcnninales  posteriorly  by  a more  or 
less  sharp  angle.  If  a Jhiudina  be  placed  perpendicularly, 
it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  tho  plane  of  the  aperture  is 
entirely  parallel  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  axis.  A horny 
opercuinm,  generally  delicate,  aomolimes  thicker  and  sub- 
calcareous.  closes  the  shell  exactly,  and  is  very  distinct  from 
tihnt  of  the  Turl/inet  and  Cyelostomaia  ; it  differs  also  from 
t'lat  of  the  Litturiute. 

This  operculum  u not  foroierl  spirally ; tho  summit  is 
suheentTak  and  its  growth  is  effected  by  laminm  superadded 
to  its  circumference. 

\Geof^rftphicxil  /)r}/ri7iufion  rf  the  Genus. — ThU  form  is 
wir.'ely  spread.  Species  have  been  found  in  Europe,  Asia. 
Africa,  and  America.  Tho  European  species  are  the  in- 
habidnnts  of  temperate  climates.  M.  Desliaycs  observes 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  species  live  in  frc»b  waters, 
and  Jhat  they  are  met  with  in  a great  number  of  various  lo- 
0011110-4  011  the  earth's  surface.  They  .ippear  novorlheless 
to  be  more  common  in  the  nortliei  n than  in  the  southern 
homiKplicre:  but  perhaps,  as  M-  lX'.<>haycs  remarks,  this 
dillurence  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  observatiunh. 
Somo  small  species,  he  adds,  live  in  brackish  waters,  where 
they  are  fonnd  in  great  abundance. 

Tho  number  of  recent  spocios  of  Paludinee  given  in  the 
Tables  uf  M.  IXshnyci  is  twenty-five,  end  of  these  Fnlu- 
dinm.t'chatina^  unicolor, nni\  impuru  {tentuculata),  are  nott-d 
as  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  ediOon  of  La- 
marck , the  number  is  twenty-one  only,  but  this  is  below  ihc 
mark,  Puludinr^  Genkula  and  Magnifca,  Conrad,  are,  fur 
insian  .*e.  umiMcd.* 

Exa.mple,  Pitudiun  rtfr/oru 

/jrvrr»;jho».- Shell  ventncose-conoid,  thin,  diaphanous, 
very  d ehcately  striated  longitudinally,  greenish  brown,  with 

• Mt.  PliilsitpljiiiU.wlK'  *a  miii  li  lo  out  Inf  rmaluXl  iu  ll.if 

liniorli  ofn-tltiTiil  hs«?o«y.  h ]'uV>1i»In>1  nB>t  SkuiM  il*c  ioUoBiiiS 

VMsy  i>  I'vld'l  KSUtryTM,  JtjfiViM.  cWvsj^ 

■nlo:),  »irI  >Vic'Aiffini4i4. 
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brown-red  obsolete  transverse  bands;  five  turgid! v-rounded 
wborU,  the  sutures  strongly  marked. 

Locaiity,  — Fresh  waters,  rivers,  and  ponds  of  England, 

France.  Germany.  &c. 


PaltidiiM  Tiripan.  (Vcmil*.) 

ff,  Shell  or  no  uliJt,  mitli  younj  tliotU  la  il : S,  op«»  -.lini ; r,  yoimi;  ihetl 
buSira  eiciuUon. 

Tlie  genus  AV/7iutura,  Benson,  arrange<l  by  Mr.  Swaiuson 
as  a subgenus  of  Patudin<u  is  thus  characterise  l. 

Shell  thin,  nearly  oval,  somewhat  compressed  from  back 
to  front;  whorls  few  and  rounded,  spire  orule.  last  whorl 
largest  but  contracted  near  the  aperture;  aperture  small, 
oblh|uc,  rounded  anteriorly;  peritreme continuous  and  thin; 
uporculum  spiral,  horny,  and  with  few  volutions.  Mr. 
Sowerby  has  described  two  recent  andouo  fossil  si  CL-ios,  all 
three  very  minute,  in  the  Magazine  qf  Sahtral  History, 
new*  series. 

AmpuUaria.  (Lamarck.) 

Generic  Charaeter.— Animal  globular  or  planorbiform ; 
foot  large,  delicate,  and  subquodrangular.  largely  truncated 
anteriorly.  Head  flattened,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a pair 
of  conical  buccal  lenlaoula;  two  great  subulate  tentacula 
nearly  as  long  as  the  foot,  supporting  at  their  base  ocuhfer* 
ous  peduncles,  sometimes  separated  throughout  their  length. 
No  jaws,  but  a Ungual  bristled  ribbon.  A respi'ratory  canal 
formed  by  the  mantle,  but  not  leaving  any  trace  on  the  shell. 
Bsxtnchial  cavity  of  great  size,  largely  open  anteriorly,  and 
whose  upper  wall  is  doubled  so  as  to  form  a great  aquiferous 
sac.  (Deshayes,  principally.) 

Shell  fumishe<l  with  an  epidermis,  generally  not  stout, 
but  globular,  ventrioosc,  and  umbilieated  ; spiro  very  short, 
tho  last  whorl  much  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together ; 
aperture  oval,  rather  bnger  than  il  is  wide,  borders  uuited, 
tho  right  lip  trenohant* 

Operculum  homy  or  shelly,  rarely  ealeareous,  rather  deli* 
cate,  coropoeed  of  concenirio  elements,  the  apex  submarginal 
and  inferior. 


.4  mpxIUriit  diiliU,  auli9*1  la  IW  Utell  ^rvepiaf.  (GiiUdiag.)  e,  op^rr^ilitiei 
S.IIm  riKhk  Mphon:  r.  thel«l\  idphoa. 

• In  ««i*  tTn-piM,  A.  fto6*fs  &,r  ‘he  mvrfia  «f  aprrl:ire  is 

lUck  and  grouted 


M.  Deshayes  Ua»t  edition  of  Lamareh\  observes  that  all 
tho  opcrculated  fluvialilc  shells  were  arranged  by  Miiller  in 
bis  genus  Herita.  Lmiia'us  coiiroumlcd  some  of  ihem  with 
ibe  Helices,  and  under  these  two  generic  denonimations 


Anwil1ar>a<liibia.<1.t«higtlie  Inver  tUe  of  Iho  foot,  Ire.  (Galtdlss)  TK# 
aalnal  u nprrtt.uu-0  aa  ateaoding  tu  iht-  aurfirr.  of  th«  aatar  to  btratU,  au<l 
«ilb  llie  retj^rafory  tiphoa  eXM-rtni  to,  Uiv vpctc alun : S.  itie  tkbt 
the  lea  aipboD.  r • • 


Animal  ami  ttiell  of  r4>rato>V.<  fk«riatna.  fGiiilitlnc.)  AtfiinilUrla  Conn 
Arialb,  ((inSUius.)  l.ttie  aDimal  ctfe|'ins:  ?,  animal  Isn 

•nniM*  pQaition : a.  oparminm ; K the  riitht  aiiihmi ; «.  the  rt«iaiaU>r;  itplioo 
J,  wait,  teaUcnle,  eyra  at  tbeU  beta,  and  conical  alas 
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wiTo  then  indii'aled  the  kniall  nmuber  of  Amjullitna'' 
kttuvvii  to  thu»e  auihoM.  Hrugui^rc  afterwarOk  luinoxet) 
the  into  hi»  genus  Uulimus,  aii«!  Laranrck  then 

UHiablishui]  the  genus  under  the  n;nne  ^vhich  it  at  present 
ttcars,  without  however  any  knowledge  of  the  aiiimal,  and 
the  abAeocu  of  this  infurmatiun  led  hnn  to  comprehend  un- 
der his  genus  many  fossd  species  which  havn  not  ita  cha- 
rnctera.  * Ai  present,'  continues  M.  Dckhayes,  ‘ when  the 
animal  is  known,  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Its  organizaliun  many  Imvo  been  brought  alive  into  Europe, 
we  have  preiienlod  to  us  the  means  of  completing  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  and  of  rendering  it  more  natural  by  the 
rejotiion  of  all  the  species  which  do  nut  include  all  the  cha- 
racters, or  iti  adding  those  which  have  been  distributed 
luuorig  other  genera.  Thus  it  is,  as  we  have  already  had 
orrasioii  to  observe,  that  the  Piamirbis'  C’orwu  Anetix,  pro- 
vided with  an  operculum,  and  the  animal  of  which  ha>  been 
tlgured,  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  genus  Amf,uiiaria.  We 
are  at  a loss  therefore  for  the  motive  which  could  determine 
Mr.  Gudding  to  form  the  genus  Cerabides  on  this  shell, 
w hen  ho  had  the  op]Kirtunily  of  comparing  the  animal  with 
that  ot  Ampullitria  uminals  in  which  it  is  impossi- 

ble; judging  from  the  hgures  which  Mr.  Guildiiig  himself 
b&'i  given,  to  percutve  generic  dificrencea/ 

llcfore  wo  follow  M.  Deahuyus,  as  we  presently  shall,  into 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  remark- 
able genus,  it  becomes  nece»'ary  to  advert  to  the  acuteness 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Suwerby,  who  tlrat  pointed  out.  with  all  due 
deference  to  Lamarck,  the  true  place  of  the  Phuiorbii  Cornu 
Arietis  of  that  zoologist,  and  placed  it  among  the  Ampul- 
liinrt\  in  its  true  {xisiliun.  (OVnem,  No.  4.)  Fur  this  ho 
was  Kiiarpiy  iHMisured  by  Mr.  8 wain  son.  in  his  interesting! 
Zoolagirut  lilusirutimn  (title  * Ampullaria  Globosa,*  pi.  I 
119).  Specimens  however  soon  came  to  hand  with  the  I 
operculum,  thus  destroying  the  principal  ground  of  Mr.  j 
Swainson’s  severe  criticism,  and  the  knowknlge  of  the  ani-  j 
mal  soon  extinguished  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  | 
G.  B.  Sowerby’s  opinion.  (See  further,  Limnkans  (Fianor- ! 
bis),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  499.)  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  the  at- ' 
teution  of  the  student  to  this,  that  he  may  not  be  misled  by 
the  ubsorvations  of  a zoologist  so  justly  distinguihheil  as  Mr. 
Swatnson;  indeed,  ho  himsedf,  by  the  position  which  he  has 
assigned  to  Cerabxies  in  his  iulcly  published  treatise  on 
* Malacology,'  * virtually  negatives  his  former  judgment. 

Ampullaria  have  been,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  brought 
to  Europe  alive.  The  first,  we  believe,  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  M.  Caillaud  from  the  Nile.  That  naturalist,  during 
his  voyage  to  Merde,  collected  several  Egyptian  Mollusca, 
which  he  disiribiKed  generously  among  collectors.  One 
correspondent  had  been  anxious  for  the  fiuviatilc  moUusks 
found  in  the  Nile.  The  person  employed  to  collect  these, 
after  having  gathered  a large  quantity  of  river  mollusca. 
utuung  which  wero  sumo  living  Ampullururt  i>u(  them  nil 
into  a box  of  bran  (son).  This  box  was  delayed  on  its  road 
by  llio  operation  of  tlie  quarantine  laws  for  tour  months, 
and  when  it  reached  M.  Caillaud,  was  in  such  a state,  from 
the  putrefaction  of  the  greater  part  of  it*  animal  contents, 
that  ho  hastened  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  water.  To  his 
no  small  surprise  he  found,  a few  hours  after,  the  greater 
pari  of  the  Ampullario!,  which  had  been  shut  up  with  this 
mass  of  putrefaction,  nuietly  creeping  about  tiiion  tbe  mud. 
He  gave  nmny  indiviouaU  io  IX-'liayes,  wlio  kepi  tliem 
alive  from  four  to  five  months.  The  latter  zooIi^Ut  remarks 
that,  amce  that  communication,  Mr.  Kowerby,  in  the  ZofAtr 
meal  Jourwl,  and  M.  Quov,  in  the  Zaohsy  of  the  Astrolabe, 
have  given  the  figures  of  many  other  sjiec  ies  of  Ampuiluriep, 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  alivo  to  Europe.  We 
know  of  no  other  figures  of  AmfiullaricP  m the  * Zoologi- 
cal Joumal*  than  those  illustrative  of  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guildiiig'ii  papur  above  copied. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1 833,  Mr.  Cuming,  bo  well  known 
for  the  great  ailditions  which  he  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mollusca  by  his  coUeetions  from  the  west, 
ami  who  is  now  employed  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit  in 
the  east,  brought  to  Sir.  Broderip  a specimen  of  Antf/ullarta 
glolMjsa^  expressing  hU  opinion  that  it  might  be  alive.  Mr.  | 
Broderip  iimncdiately  placed  thu  specimen  in  a deep  dish 
With  Komo  earth  at  the  bottom,  which  was  covered  with  New 
River  water,  and  net  it  before  the  fire.  On  the  29th  the 
animal  gave  no  sign;  but  on  the  30th  it  came  forth  and 
iKK>n  khowod  tokens  of  vigorous  life,  it  was  af.ernnnU 
removed  into  a globular  glass  vase,  such  as  is  used  for  gold 
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and  silver  fish,  with  a good  layer  of  earth  at  the  bottom. 
The  Wilier  and  earth  were  changed  periodically,  and  the  ani« 
mal  continued  to  live  m apparently  good  health  for  many 
weekH.  Its  death  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  ditficulty 
of  resisting  the  low'  temperature  of  the  long  cold  winter 
nights,  w here  there  were  no  stoves,  in  short  nothing  bvyutnl 
the  ordinary  fires  of  a dwuUinu-house.  Tlie  specimen  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  IX-sbayes  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  became  an  object 
of  inquiry  how  8<|uatie  annuals,  unable  to  respire,  e.vcvpi  by 
means  of  a peclinuied  braiichia,  could  remain  alive  so  lung 
out  of  the  element  apparently  noccifsary  to  their  existence. 
Nearly  all  the  persons,  he  remarks,  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  ]ihcnomcnon.  thought  that  the  animal  on 
retiring  into  its  shell  carried  with  it  a certain  quantity  of 
water,  which  could  not  escape  owing  to  the  releuiiuii  of  the 
operculum,  which  closes  the  aperture  with  great  exactness. 
Others  thought  that  the  humid  air  carried  u{>un  thehmnehim 
was  sutlicient  to  keep  up  the  respiratory  acliun.  ' Wishing 
to  Know,*  continues  M.  Uc^sbayes,  * whether  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  structure  of  the  animal  which  could  explain 
the  singularity,  we  soon  )i«rcei%ed  that  the  upper  wall  ortho 
branchial  cavity  was  doubled,  and  formed  a great  pouch,  the 
a))erture  of  which  was  placed  backwards,  above  the  origin  of 
the  bianchiw.  Plunged  in  the  water,  the  animal  ha»  this 
pouch  connlantly  filled  with  the  ambient  liquid,  and  on 
retiring  into  its  shell  and  shutting  itself  up  under  its  oper- 
j culuiii.  this  bag  still  reuiains  filled  with  water,  and  thus 
furnishes  the  necessary  materials  fur  the  function  of  rcspiia- 
lion.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  is  the  onlv 
cause  which  permits  the  Ampullartte,  pccimibrancUiated 
aquatic  animals,  to  remain  a long  lime  out  of  the  water  with- 
out pci'ishnig,  and  this  explains  also  how  it  happens  that  in 
certainlakeswhichare  annunllydry, /f/n/'/uf/artVf  are  always 
tube  found.  When  tbe  great  heats  approach  and  they  plunge 
themselves  into  the  mud  or  sand,  they  preserve  in  their 
branchial  sacs  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  them 
during  the  wliole  time  of  drought.’ 

This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions  which  meet  the 
naturalist  everywhero.  The  tropical  torrent  and  lake  may 
yield  to  the  dry  season  and  burning  sun.  but  the  AmpuUatia, 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  water-bag,  can  alli>rd,  liko 
the  camel  in  the  desert,  to  wait  till  the  rums  furnish  a fresh 
supply,  and  again  fill  the  parched  channel. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — ^The  rivers  and 
lakes  of  warm  climates.  Species,  some  of  them  very  large 
(A.  Guyatteujus,  A.  L'rceus,  and  A.  Gigas,  for  example), 
have  Ix^n  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aiiioric-a,  cspocially  the 
southern  portion  of  the  latter.  Olivier  {Voyage  ilans  I Em- 
pire Qlhotnan,  btc.)  states  that  one  is  found  in  Lake  Mu- 
reolis,  in  comf^ny  with  niamte  shells,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed ill  obtaining  the  hvmg  animal.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
hesitaies  to  admit  into  the  genus  another  reverse  s)>ecies. 
called  by  Olivier  A.canriola,  abundant  in  a iieighboutitig 
river,  but  which,  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  if  wc  may  judge  from 
his  representaUon,  has  a horny  operculum,  and  shoul  l 
tberefure  rather  be  considerc-rl  as  a ihsludina. 

The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  divides  his  genus  Pac/ty- 
stoma,  the  second  of  his  family  AmpuUuriadiC,  Paluditm 
being  the  first,  into  two  sections.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised as  being  furnUhed  with  a thick,  marginated,  and 
ufleii  With  a chuunuHud  lip;  the  operculum  sheiiv. 

J'-, 

Umbilicus  small : shell  globose. 

This  section  comprebeiids  AmpuUariee  globosa,  corrugala, 
and  pu/irricti/atuof  Swaiiisun. 

Umbilicus  evanescent. 

This  section  consists  of  ordy  one  species— 
crassa  of  .Svvamson 

Mr.  Guildiiig’s  genus  AmpuU<u‘ia  is  cbaruclurUed  as 
having  a simple  thm  lip  and  a horny  operculum,  and  is 
divided  into  three  sections. 

i I. 

Shell  globose;  iimbilieus comparatively  large. 

AmpuUari(f  fasciata,  sordida^  luteostoma,  Tejkxa,  and 
leucostoma  ofSwaiiisun. 

. 

Shell  oblong ; urabdieus  comparatively  small. 

Ampidlaria  oblonga  of  Swaiiisuo. 

^ 3. 

Shell  globose:  aficrturo  narrowed;  umbilicus  very  large 
' and  deep;  columella  obsolete. 
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Ampullaria  effu$a  of  Swainaon.  Mr.  Giiilding  is  of  o))i> 
nion  tliHt  tills  species  forms  the  transition  lliroupli  C/>ra* 
tixies  to  the  Plannrbida,  and  that  it  is  prohubly  more  allied 
to  that  gcuuM  than  to  Ampulluria, 

The  ^cDus  Ceratod^B  of  the  last-named  author  U charac* 
leri^L'd  as  having  a simple  lip ; a horny  operculum  ; a discoid 
shell;  a very  lar^c  and  deep  umbilicus,  and  an  evanescent 
eoliiinulla.  The  sole  species  given  by  him  is  Cerui<ideit 
Cutmi  Arietis  above  copied. 

Mr.  Saainson  thus  defines  the  genus  /fm/7u^/iin'a.*— Shull 
rarely  discoid,  tuibuiale;  spire  very  short:  aperture 
ubloug.  pointed  above,  rounded  below.  The  same  author 
charm-iurisus  the  four  subjicneraos  follows  : — 

Amputlarin,  L:nn.  Outer  lip  thin  ; operculum  horny. 
Exaiuplu.  AmiuHnria  ftuciata  of  Lamarck. 

PurhyUtbra.*  Outer  lip  ibickunud  ; operculum  shelly. 
Example.  P.  G/oAovu,  Sw. 

y^oni/ct.-f  Montf.  Shell  reversed;  the  body-whorl  ven- 
ti'ii’osu  only  III  the  middle;  outer  lip  generally  thin.  Ex- 
ample. Liviitcff*'  Guinaiaca.  Sowerby’s  * Manual,’  f.  319. 
(‘  Malacology,’  ls4U.) 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes 
in  his  Tables  is  twcnly>four:  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  numhers  given  are  twenty-seven,  including  Ampulliirire 
Qt'elhina  und/r<i«j/ji,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  mure  at  Urge.  Neither  Mr.  Swainson’s  Am- 
tJlnria  globoia.  Captain  King’s  Anipulltiria  Cumingii,  nor 
Ir.  Idea's  AmpuUuria Pealiana,i,’;»\W!iXt  among  these s;>cciuii. 
Mr.  Swainson  gives  Helix  AtnpuUm  fa,  var.,  Gmulin,  as  a 
synonym  of  his  A.  globosuy  but  the  former  stands  as  a 
synonym  fur  /((seni/n,  Lam , in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Animaux  sans  VertvOres,  Mr.  Swainson  considers  it  dis- 
tinct, and  quotes  the  description  and  figure  of  Chcranils, 
who,  like  other  authors,  considered  it  a varioty  of  Helix  Am- 
ullacea.  The  rivers  of  India  are  given  as  the  locality,  by 
fr.  Swainson. 
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Some  of  these  AmpuliarifV,  or  Apple  Snath,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  cidlectors.  arc  oflarge  size,  as  we  have  already 
stated;  and  some  of  these  are  figured  in  Lister,  Chemnitz, 
and  Spix:  there  are  fine  specimens,  sutno  from  Mr.  Brode- 
rip's  collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

AmpuUacera.  (Quoy.) 

The  Antpullaria  arellana  of  I-aniarck  was  foundc<l  on 
the  AVri7«  Nut  arellana  of  (^homnilz.  and  was  placed  by 
Briiguiilrc  among  his  Pulinti.  I.amaick  states  that  it  was 
said  to  come  from  New  Zealand.  He  ubservus  that  it  is 
tluviatile,  and  not  marine,  as  Biugnii^re  suiipused  it  to  bo. 
Considering  the  state  of  infoi'malion  when  Lamarck  wrote, 
no  better  position  could  have  bc'cn  as.signod  to  the  shell 
than  that  in  which  he  placed  it.  M.  Quny  however,  having 
had  an  opporlunily  of  observing  the  animals  of  the  so-called 
Ampullantx  avella/ta  and /ragilis  alive,  found,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  they  presented  none  of  the  chameters  of  the 
Amptillarife.  Upon  further  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  the 
onalomv  of  these  animals  constituted  a particular  type. 

The  following  anatomical  details  are  given  by  M. 
Qnoy 

The  foot  is  large,  traniTersc,  yellowish,  and  separated  by  a 
furrow  from  the  head,  which  has  the  form  of  a hood  (chapron  > 
divided  into  two  rounded  lobes,  deprived  of  tentacles,  and 
support  iug  two  very  small  sessile  eyes  on  a fine  yellow 
round.  Behind  is  a collar  rather  well-formed  by  (be  bor- 
er of  ibe  mantle,  which  only  looves  a round  hole  at  the 
right  side  for  the  enirance  of  ibe  air.  and  offers  a little  more 
* St»p  MCtr,  ool«  to  p-  453. 

f Ih-  MontHirt  onlrs  LMtiiiifu  aiul  lhi>  «ht;-h  li^  ei'**-  ^ /.aati/ri 

Olmrri,  brought  b)  IHivicr  (rum  Ui«-  r.xuiU  of  AU-iaixltia  It  i«  not 

iUdMcrib^  oy  Mr.  (•.  It.  us  rewrwdtih’ciiwol AaipulUria. 
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outwards  the  aperture  of  tho  onus  upon  a projecting  bifur- 
cated )>edidu.  ns  in  Auricula  Midas.  These  parts,  as  well 
as  those  which  the  shell  hides,  are  of  a deep  brown. 
The  pulmonary  cavity  is  large,  and  carries  upon  ils  floor 
(planchor)a  largo  fulliculor  depurutory  uriran,  tlic  aperture 
of  which  is  readily  seen  on  a very  short  anterior  pwlU  le : the 
heart  h behind  it,  and  through  the  black  pigment  with 
which  the  floor  is  covercil,  a large  vein  is  perceptible, 
which  conies  from  (ho  collar  and  guvs  alun^  by  the  side  of 
the  rectum.  After  having  lifted  the  partition  which  sepa- 
rates the  abdomen.  tbeutsopliaguswas  found  covered  by  two 
linear  salivary  glands  fixed  by  ibcir  extremities.  The  t<to- 
mach  is  not  distinct,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  into  a globular 
gizzard  (wbicb  is  muscular  and  nacreous.  like  that  of  a bird), 
containing  in  its  interior  four  small  d«-prcsaiuns  or  fosscis. 
I'he  intestine  which  oomos  out  of  this  gizzard,  after  having 
received  the  canals  of  the  liver,  which  envelopes  it,  termi- 
nulcsbytlio  rectum  without  any  apparent  circumvolutions. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  membranous.  More  externally  is 
seen  tho  exciting  organ  opening  near  the  right  eye,  in  the 
place  where  might  bo  the  tentacleof  the  same  side.  Behind 
It  is  a protractor  muscle  and  n lung  tortuous  canal.  M, 
Quoy  states  that  these  parts  are  so  delicate,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  w hether  this  canal  is  consequent' 
and  continuous  with  a similar  one  which  is  much  longer, 
and  cnvclojies  the  testicle,  which  is  placed  near  the  gizzard. 
At  the  right  of  the  inlromi^sive  organ  is  (he  uterus,  very 
convex  backwards,  where  it  receives  the  oviduct,  which 
comes  creeping  along  from  the  ovarium,  which  cuts  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tortuosity. 

* Thus,’  says  M.  Quoy,  • we  have  a moUusk  hreathing  air 
although  it  lives  in  pools  possessing  tho  two  sexes  united, 
but  being,  notwithstanding,  an  insutllcieiit  berniapbroditc. 
It  U apatliic.  and  cuincs  but  litllo  out  of  its  Khell,  into 
which  It  retires  very  far  upon  the  idightei>t  touch.  We 
found  it  sunk  in  the  muddy  sand,  uinler  nomc  inches  of 
haltisli  water,  with  iis  aperture  full  of  earth.  It  i^  found  in 
great  abundance  in  New  Zealaiul,  where  it  is  largely  eaten 
by  the  natives.* 

Generic  CAnnWer. — Animal  spiral,  globular,  convex  ; 
the  foot  fchort,  quadrilateral,  and  iriih  a marginal  anterior 
furrow.  Ht^ad  large,  flattened,  noicheil  into  two  roundvd 
lobes  supporting  two  sessile  eyes,  wiibout  the  apitcarnnre  of 
tentacles.  Puhnonaiy  cavity  limited  unteiiorly  by  a collar, 
and  having  its  u|ieriui'L-  at  the  riglii  border.  Mouth  mem- 
branous. Both  sexes  united. 

Shell  rather  thick,  globular,  vcntricose,  deeply  umbili- 
cateil,  aperture  round  or  obli<|ue,  with  the  honlers  united ; 
spire  short,  but  projecting. 

Ojierculum  horny,  delicate,  but  little  spiral,  somelimes 
with  u heel  or  projection.  (Quoy.) 

M.  Dosbayos  adopts  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  for  a long  time  disco- 
vered. ' It  offers  ill  fact,'  hays  he,  ‘ an  entirely  novel  com- 
bination of  an  aquatic  animal  piilmonaled  and  oporcuinted, 
and  fills  up  a lacuna.  It  is,  with  rererenre  to  the  aquatic 
puIm^natu,v,\Mkt  the  Hflidtifp  are  witli  reference  to  tho 
terrtstrifU  pulmonala;  Ampullucrra,  then,  will  Cvanstituto  in 
the  system  not  only  a genus  but  a family,  w hich  ought  to 
bo  placed  at  tho  cud  of  that  of  (he  with- 

out an  0]icrcuInni.' 

Mr.  Swainson  {Treatise  on  Mnlacoh-stj,  1^49)  changes 
tho  name  to  Thallicera,  as  not  liable.  HUo  Amjmllnrera,  lo 
be  confounded  wiili  Anifutlltvi’i.  He  thinks  (hut  there  < nn 
be  no  doubt  (Imt  it  is  allieil  both  tuihcupcrculatid  Pfcliui- 
brunchians  hy  its  shell  and  its  habitat,  and  to  the  pulmo- 
nary Hiividlile  Limnaciure  by  its  animal. 

Thu  only  spectcs  known  are  AmpuUacera  arellana,  Quov 
(Ampullaria  avdlana,  I-.am.);  and  Apulheera  /tai'ilis, 
Quoy  {Ampulluna  fragilis,  I.,nm.).  M.  Deshayes  roJers  lo 
fig.  fl,  in  Mr.  G.  B.  Soworby’s  plate  of  Paludittte  (GV//cr«, 
No.  xli.)  for  the  last-named  species. 

Fossil  Pkbistomians. 

J'ulrala. — Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy  states  that  he  has  nwYcr 
met  with  any  ottur  fo.S!>iI  specie-itlinn  tho.sc  ofa  very  rerent 
lacustrine  formution  in  Canada,  and  (mother  m a vulcanio 
stone  from  Auvergne,  which  he  has  llgured  in  his  Gci.era, 
No.  xli. 

M.  I>eshaye8,  in  his  Tables,  notices  only  one  fossil  species 
(tertiary).  In  bis  last  edition  of  Lamarck  be  records  two, 
J’alvatix  mulli/urmis  and  striata;  tlie  first  from  the  iioigh- 
bourhuod  of  Baden  near  Vienna,  the  second  from  CefiiU 
near  Catania, 
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PuJudina. — Mr.  0.  B.  Sowvrby  5;latea  that  llio  fossil 
spoi'iuA  abound  in  a thin  l>e<l  immediately  above  tho  fre<>h> 
water  boi^  at  Hcadcn  ilil),  and  aUo  in  the  Puiworlh 
iQurblo. 

M.  Ptsliaycs  remarks  that  the  number  of  species  found 
in  a fu&bil  state  is  considerable.  Tlio.-^e  on  which  no  doubt 
can  bo  thrown  belong  to  the  tertiary  bevis,  and  ate  pariicu* 
larly  abundant  in  the  fre*‘h*water  funnations.  Some  species,  ■ 
he  observes,  arc  quoted  from  the  secondary  strata,  but  (bey 
arc,  in  bis  opinion,  doubtful,  it  being  iKissible  to  refer  the 
casts  on  which  they  have  been  csInbUshed  as  much  to  tW 
genus  Turff'i  ns  to  the  genus  Pilmtina.  Many  species,  he 
adds,  have  been  (■onfouiide<l  with  the  Cychstumala  and  (he 
Bulhni,\ni\  their  evlrume  abundance  in  the  places  where 
they  are  met  with  does  not  permit  the  belief  tliat  they  are 
terrestrial  shells;  and  as  they  have  btiside<>the  greater  part 
of  the  ehararieibof  the  Pa/uiliiifp,  M.  De.-lmyes  has  referred 
them  to  tins  genus,  in  his  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
environs  of  Fans. 

Tho  nuinbir  of  fossil  species  reconled  by  the  last-named 
author  in  InsTnlilcs  is  f iriy-ono  (lertiar)).  This  number, 
as  regards  fissd  spt'cies  only,  is  reduced  to  thirteen  in  his 
la^t  eihnon  of  [..aniarik. 

Pdudiua  riviparn  is  noted  in  Mr.  Mniilell’s  * Tabular 
’Arrani:cmeni  of  tho  Organic  Uemains  of  the  County  of 
Sns-iex  ’ (</VoA  Tnum.,  vol.  iii.,  tind  series),  a.s  nreurring  in 
the  Weald  clay  and  the  Tilgatc  beds,  and  Pd.  fhn^ata 
frvim  (lie  latter  locality.  Both  are  also  recorded  from  the 
Ashburnham  bc<b  (lower  divUiun  of  tho  Hastings  deposits). 

Pdudinrf  carinifera,  rhn'jtttiL,  fluriorum, 
and  ‘ two  or  more  siH.'cies,  probably  ncw,‘  ap|H.*ar  in  Dr. 
Kiiton's  list,  in  hi»  valuable  pa|ier*On  the  Strata  below  the 
Chalk'  iOul.  Tntm.,  vol.  Iv.,  2nd  htics). 

Ampuilitriiu — Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerhy  slates  that  he  is  not 
certain  that  any  f«>ssil  .«nccii^  of  this  genus  exists;  several, 
he  adds,  are  numtionM  by  {..amarrk,  in  the  * Annales  du 
Museum,'  among  the  foxsil  shells  of  the  environs  of  Paris; 
others,  which  arc  thought  to  be  genuine,  arc  found  in  the 
].,ondon  clay  at  llordwcll,  and  in  the  mixed  stratum  between 
the  two  fiesh-WHtcr  beils  at  Headen  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  {Gfurra.) 

Dc'sbayes  is  of  opinion  that  many  fossil  snccics  given 
as  Salic/r,  ought  to  And  a place  amutiz  the  Ainpullaria>; 
wbiUt  others,  such  as  Ampullaria  uiv//o/m,  fur  example, 
ought  to  constitute  a new  genus,  or  should  be  referred  to 
the  NottCf^.  whof'c  eharaciers  they  nosw&s.  * If,’  says  M. 
Deshayes,  ‘ wo  compare  tin?  shells  or  the  Amptdlan'tr  with 
those  of  the  we  perceive  difFercnccs,  not  only  be- 

cauHC  in  the  A'd/ictr  the  shell  is  piih-dietl  and  without  an 
epidermis,  but  also  because  the  inciilence  of  the  aperture  on 
(he  limgitudmal  axis  is  different  in  the  (wo  genera.  Never* 
thcless  wo  must  not  attach  t(K>  gix'at  importance  to  this  cha- 
racter, for  wc  have  actually  lieforc  us  a species  of 
from  ‘ Terre-Neuve,'  which  M.  Petit  do  la  Saussayc  sent 
vs : it  has  the  form  of  an  Afnptd/aria,  iln  shell  is  delicate, 
and  has  an  epidermis,  its  mnbihcus  is  without  a eallosily, 
and,  nntwiihstandin^  its  horny  o|mrcu]uin,  is  entirely  that 
of  the  NutiriT.  The  animnl  itself  does  not  differ  c.-iscnliully 
from  the  other  Naticcc,  except  m the  anipUludc  of  the  fool, 
and  in  the  mantle.' 

M.  Dcsbayos  goes  on  to  stale  that  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote  nH-l-j)  there  have  hardly  been  found  any  fossil 
spocios  of  Atnpuflaria  about  which  there  is  nut  some  doubt. 
Tbo«e  shells  which  ho  has  retained  in  the  genus,  from  the 
character  of  tho  aperture  and  the  miuU  thickness  of  (ho 
shell,  are.  he  says,  never  met  with  except  in  marine  forma- 
tions, and  Olio  may  always  suspect  that  the  animals  which 
pmduced  (hem  were  differenlfrum  those  of  \\\r'.  Amputlarite 
properly  so  called.  As  these  species  have  the  ciiaracters 
of  AmpulUirio‘,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  tho 
analogy  of  the  animals,  we  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  characters  of  tho  shells  and  to  dotcrniiiio  from  them 
alone.  But  a little  time  since,  ho  remarks,  the  belief  was 
general  that  fossil  AmpuHuria  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
tertiary  beds;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  genus  occurs 
through  all  the  * terrains  de  hedimeul,’  fur  Mr.  Kowerb)  has 
recorded  u fine  spccics  in  the  transition  beds,  and  M.  Dcs- 
bayes  t»ays  that  he  knows  many  others  in  the  oolitic  series, 
and  even  in  tho  lower  chalk.  {l-a*t  edition  of  iMmarck-) 

The  numlier  of  fa>sil  species  recorded  by  M.  De^haYes  in 
liu  Tables  is  fourteen  (tertiary).  In  the  lost  edition  of 
Lumarvk  tho  nuniher  is  sixteen. 

The  genus  veeurs  iu  the  list  of  the  fossils  of  Lower  Slyria, 


given  hy  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  in  their 
valusblo  paper  'On  the  Blructure  of  the  Kastern  Alps’ 
{({•’ol  Tranx.,  vol.  iii.,  second  seric^X  a»d  in  Mr.  Manton’s 
'Tabular  Avrangement  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the 
County  of  Sussex’  {ibid.). 

In  the  lust-mentioned  catalogue  .impuUnrife  ptiUda  and 
sigareiina  arc  noted  from  the  blue  clay  of  Bracklcsham  and 
11k*  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor.  The  form 
also  occurs  with  a ? in  the  list  from  the  cliulk  marl,  and 
Ampullaria  caiuilicuta  is  reconled  in  the  samo  pajicr  as 
occurring  in  the  gault,  or  Folkstone  marl. 

PKUISTO'MIUM,  in  mosses,  is  the  ring  or  fringe  of 
bristles  or  teeth  which  are  seated  immediately  below  the 
upcrculuin,  and  close  up  the  oriQce  of  the  sced-vcasoL  Tiiis 
oiqjan  is  highly  hygromeirical,  and  is  supposed  to  assist  in 
dispersing  the  spores,  or  secd-like  particles  by  which  such 
plants  are  propagated.  Professor  Lindley  regards  the  fringe* 
of  the  pcri.-^toiuiuin  us  incomplete  leaves. 

PEkITONHVUM  is  the  membrane  by  which  the  walls  of 
the  abdurainul  eavitv  are  lined,  and  all  the  abdominal  or- 
gans are  covered.  *Phe  name  is  also  sometime  applieil  to 
the  cavity  itself.  The  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  U in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  other  serous  membranes 
[MKMBK  vNt:],  except  that  at  the  cxtrt'mity  of  (he  Fallopian 
tulio  it  communicates  with  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  that 
tube,  and  thus  is  indircctlv  v.xposml  to  the  externa)  air.  It 
U the  poritoneum,  and  the  c|iithehum  covering  it,  which 
gives  to  all  the  organs  within  the  uhduinen  their  }ieculiar 
shining  surfaces,  and  whicli  by  its  duplicatiires  forms  the 
mesentery,  onu-nlutii,  and  other  folds  by  which  those  organs 
arc  attached  to  each  other  and  to  tho  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  through  which  (heir  vessels  pass.  [Mxskntkky; 
Omknti'm  J 

PERITONITIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  peritonemu. 
It  may  exist  either  a>  an  acute  or  as  a chronic  disease.  The 
I chief  symptoms  of  the  aculo  form  are  pain,  swelling,  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  fever  and  a 
frequent  small  and  hard  puUu.  The  pain  in  peritonitis  is 
usually  much  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other  mitammu- 
tory  disease  of  tho  intestines  or  other  abdominal  organs.  It 
is  acute  and  cutting,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  pa^oxysni^; 
it  is  generally  diffusc<),  hut  occasionally  it  is  alm>>Ht  c^onflned 
to  a single  part  of  the  abdomen  ; but  its  most  dUtinguislnng 
character  is  that  it  is  greatly  increased  by  pressure,  so  that 
in  a severe  case  the  patient  cannot  support  so  much  as  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  bullies  on  Ins  Lack  with  his  knei-s 
drawn  up,  and  breathes  quickly  and  lightly,  moving  the  dia- 
phragm as  lilile  os  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  lumi  which  its 
pressure  would  excite  in  tho  inflamed  parts.  The  bowels  in 
cases  of  peritonitis  arc  usually,  but  by  no  means  constantly, 
conslipatcfl ; commonly  also  there  arc  present  nausea,  vo- 
miting. and  hiccup,  and  almost  always  excessive  thirst  and 
proBliatioii  of  strength.  If  not  checked  m ita  course,  acute 
pcriionitis  usually  (urminates  fatally  iu  from  five  to  ten  days; 
tiio  puiient  becoming  more  and  mure  depressed,  and  all  thu 
aymntoms  regularly  increasing  till  within  a siiort  time  of 
death,  when  the  pnin  commonly  ceases,  and  a deceptive  im- 
provement in  many  of  the  other  signs  of  thodisiease  takes 
placo. 

The  usual  morbid  effects  of  peritonitis  are  the  effusion  of 
acrum  with  lymph  or  pus  into  the  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen, 
and  adhesions  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  several  organs 
within  it.  After  death  from  acute  peritonitis,  thu  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  suriiicc*  of  the  organs  chiefly  or  alone 
affected,  arc  found  thickened,  swollen,  and  vascular,  covered 
with  blotches  of  diluted  blood-vessels,  and  more  or  less 
llnuly  adhciing  together  by  the  lymph  which  is  effused  be- 
tween them,  and  which,  if  (be  |>alivnt  survives  C>r  a certain 
length  of  time,  becomes  va&culor,  and  is  converted  into  the 
Usual  tissue  of  adhesions  or  false  luembruncs.  [I.mtlam* 
StATlON.J 

Tile  causes  of  peritonitis  aro  various.  Like  other  acute 
infiammations,  it  may  occur  aAer  exposure  to  cold,  or  the 
other  cumDton  excitants  of  disease ; but  it  is  more  certainly 
produced  by  injurtus  of  the  peritoneum,  os  by  lumourb  deve- 
loped within  llie  abdomen,  by  the  ob»truciions  which  occur 
ia  strangulated  hernia,  and  intuasusccption,  of  which  it  is  a 
constant  consequence,  by  (he  spreading  of  disca.%e  from  the 
adjacent  viscera,  by  heavy  blows  and  falls  on  the  abdomen, 
by  penetrating  wounds  inflicted  iu  operations  for  hernia  or 
in  other  circumstances,  by  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  especially  by  tbe  ulcerative 
pcrforuuou  or  accidental  rupture  of  any  of  the  organs  cuu 
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tained  within  it,  and  the  escape  of  their  contents.  circuni> 
stances  which  ore  productive  of  the  most  certainly  and 
rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  dibcasc. 

Pruti  tluNo  causes  acute  peritonitis  may  occur  at  ail 
perjwU  of  hfe,  but  it  more  frcouently  affects  persons  of  the 
middle  ago  than  any  others.  \V<Hneii  in  rhild-bed  are  pccu* 
liarly  liable  to  it.  They  may  bo  attacked  either  with  coio- 
mon  peritonitis,  presenting  no  remarkably  wculiar  symn- 
toms  or  effects;  or  they  may  havo  that  whit-n  is  especially 
called  puerperal  peritonitis.  In  rases  of  the  latter  disease 
however  the  { crilonilis  is  not  always  the  most  important 
symptom,  but  must  rather  he  rcgar<lc<l  merely  as  one  of  the 
comcidenls  of  the  peculiar  fe'cr  by  uhich  the  patient  is 
affected,  and  which  often  assumes  the  character  of  an  cpi> 
domic. 

The  appropriate  treatment  of  peritonitis  eonsists  in  the 
early  eraplojment  of  copious  general  blewlings.  Tbeejuan- 
tity  of  blood  abslractecl  must  be  as  great  as  the  patient’s 
health  will  permit : and  after  one  full  bleeding,  it  is  usually  ' 
advisable  to  abstract  other  siuall  ijunniitics  at  in(C‘r^ats  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  till  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
distinctly  reduced.  When  this  has  been  effected,  or  even 
coincidently  with  the  general  blevdings,  blood  should  be 
<hawn  from  near  the  t>rat  of  tho  diseasu  by  the  repeated  a]>-  | 
plication  of  numerous  leeches,  and  hut  fomentations  should  | 
in  the  intervals  be  assiduously  applied  to  tho  atxlomen.  Of  ■ 
internal  miHltcincs  tho  most  effvctiuil  is  calomel,  of  which,  I 
after  tho  first  general  bleeding,  ibreo  or  four  duscsof  fiv«  ; 
grains  or  more,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  should  t>e  j 
gi%en  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  end  aHcrw’ards  | 
smalitT  do*us  till  a slight  salivation  it  produced.  During  : 
all  the  time  of  the  treatment,  the  lowe»t  diet  only  should 
bo  allowed,  unless  the  patient  is  evidently  sinking.  lu 
that  CUM’,  and  generally  in  the  lutcr  stages  of  the  disease, 
a more  nutritious  diet  may  bo  gi>on,  but  there  is  jx’rhaps  | 
no  affection  in  wliich  relapses  are  so  liable  to  occur  in  con-  ' 
iciiuenco  of  the  early  or  injudicious  uso  of  stimulaiiug 
food.  \ 

Acute  peritonitis  sometimes,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days' 
eonlinunnec,  assumes  a chtomc  form  ; or  the  inllammatiori  ; 
may  from  its  commencement  hoof  slow  progress.  In  either  i 
case  the  symptoms  arc  usually  very  obscure;  tlio  pain  being  I 
but  slight  or  discoverahle  only  by  considerable  pressure,  and  I 
the  swelling  or  tension  of  tho  abdomen  occurring  only  at  a | 
late  period  of  the  disease.  Its  more  iranortanl  symptoms 
are  the  low  fuver.  the  constant  Ihirst,  the  hectic  ilushings  uf , 
the  face,  the  omncialion,  languor,  and  regularly  incrcsHing 
debility  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  rarely  proves  fatal  j 
(lU  after  many  months  have  elapsed;  and  its  efleris  arc 
fouRil  after  death  to  be  thickening  and  in«rrca»ed  dunnity  of 
all  the  peritoneal  coverings,  incrtviwHl  vascularity  or  biack- 
iiesH  of  their  surfaces,  which  in  many  c.'iijcs  are  bcaol  with 
vast  numbers  of  minuto  greyish-wliUe  tubercles,  and  cffli- 
sions  of  serum  with  lymph  or  pus  wherever  the  adjacent 
organs  are  fwl  connwied  together  by  the  adhesions.  The 
treatment  of  chronic  pcrilunitis  is  usually  unsatisfactory  and 
of  doubtful  l>cnefil.  Local  bleedings  should  be  frequently 
employed,  and  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants  should  bo 
applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
nutritious,  an<l,  as  often  as  they  seem  necessary,  mild  purga- 
tives may  bo  wlraiiiistcrcd.  Frictions  of  ointments  con-  • 
taining  mercury  or  iutline  are  also  useful,  and  iodmo  should  ^ 
be  administered  internally  when  tho  patient  is  of  a scrofu-  . 
lous  Constitution.  \ 

PERIWINKLE,  or  PERRIWINKLE,  the  vernacular  i 
name  for  tho  well  known  species  of  Turbo  which  is 
hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  in  great  quantities,  os-  \ 
rK'Cialiy  to  tho  poorer  cIa-.sos.  In  very  hot  weather  and  tlic 
ik-clineof  the  year  tliey  are  often  unwholesome,  especially  if  | 
tiicTc  ho  any  prodispusition  to  disordered  functions  of  the  i 
abdominal  visc'era  prevalent,  liistanren  have  been  known 
where  the  introduction  of  a cargo  of  periwinkles  into  a vil- 
lage has  been  followed  by  a fearful  amount  of  death  ronse- 
nueiit  upon  attacks  similar  to  cholera,  if  not  cholera  itself. 
Taken  in  moderation  and  when  in  high  condition,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  nnheahhy  food.  Tho  Linnean  name  for 
the  genus  is  Turbo  httcirew.  Pennant  stales  tho  belief  of 
the  Swedish  poasaiiis  tliat  wlton  these  shells  creep  high  up 
the  rocks,  they  indicate  a storm  from  the  south.  Liiinnnis 
quotes  Stroem,  the  Norwegian,  for  a difforvul  augury  when 
It  creeps  up  the  strand ; Ire  says  that  it  denotes  a land  wind 
and  a calm  in-shore, — ‘ quando  litiora  adwendit,  indicat  ven- 
tuni  a terra,  pacatum  adUttus.’  Thcfootl  of  the  periwinkle 


U generally  considered  to  bo  vcgotablo  only.  fTraui- 
xiu.k] 

PEUIZO'NIUS,  JAMES  VOOUimoKK.  l>orn  at  D..m 
m tho  ppuviiico  of  Groniiigeii,  in  lt.51,  simhtnl  at  Deventer 
and  afterwanis  at  l^yden  under  Oru  vius.  He  chiefly  ap- 
plied himself  to  pliilologieal  and  historical  studies.  In 
1674  he  was  app^iinted  rector  of  the  pjmnaMum  of  Delft; 
in  1631  he  was  made  professor  of  eloouence  and  history  at 
Franckcr.  In  16*j.'l  he  removod  to  Levdeti  a.s  prufeiiMjr  of 
history  and  tho  Greek  language,  lie  ditnl  at  Levdeii  in 
1713.  Perizonius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishedscho- 
I lars  that  Holland  has  produced.  Ho  puhli»lu>d  numerous 
' disHirtatiuns  on  subjects  of  classical  learning,  ami  editions 
of  Qu.  Curtius.  of  Dictys  Creleiisis’s  ‘Trojan  War,*  and  of 
other  Latin  and  Greek  autliorji.  Niccron.  inliis  • Alemoires,' 
has  given  a list  of  his  work*,  which  however  is  not  com- 

Silele.  Among  his  mure  itii).orlant  works,  the  following 
le.servc  iiolicc:  i,  ‘ Animadvursioncs  Hi$ilortc{»,  in  quibua 
quamplurima  in  priscis  Rumanaruni  rcrum  utriusiiuu  Im- 
gum  autoribuB  nutaiitur;  niulta  ctiam  illustrantur  utqne 
omendantur,’  hvo , Amsterdam,  1C>>3.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor coraiwres  many  passages  of  various  historians  relating 
to  particular  events,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ; it  is  a work  full  of  erudition,  and 
useful  to  classical  scholars;  2,  ‘Dc  Hsu  alque  Uiilitale 
Grtecaj  R»manre<iuo  Lingusc  3,  ‘ Heruni  per  Enropam 
Saeculo  XVI.  ge«larum  Commenlarii  historici,’  a work 
iiuituted  by  Durand,  in  hi»  * IliHlory  of  (he  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury;’4, ‘Di'qiiisitiode  I*r®tijrto;’  5,  * Di&iortatio  do  .Ere 
Gravi;  3,  ’ Dissertalio  do  Mortu  6,  ’Origiues  Ba- 

bylonica.’  et.'Kgyptmca.*,’  2 vols.  8vo,,  IxiyUen.  1 7U  ; a work, 
the  importance  of  which  lias  been  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  investigations  into  Egyptian  chronology  arid  ftiitn|ui- 
tics.  The  ‘0|>UBCuIa  Mmoru’  of  I’enionius,  consisting  of 
orations  and  diSBerlations,  wore  published  at  Leyden  in  1740, 
with  a biography  of  the  author.  Perizomua  left  his  MSS. 
to  tho  I^’yclen  library. 

PER.IL’HY,  by  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
offence  of  fnUely  swearing  to  facts  in  a judicial  proceeding. 
To  Constitute  ihisuffence  the  parly  must  have  been  lawfully 
sworu  to  speak  the  truth  by  some  court,  judge,  or  ollicer 
having  competent  authority  to  administer  an  oath ; and, 
under  the  outli  so  ndminisiered,  ho  must  wilfully  assert  a 
ralschoo<l  in  a judicial  proceeding  respecting  some  fact  ma- 
terial to  tile  subject  uf  inquiry  in  that  itruceeding.  In  a legal 
sense  thercfiiro  the  term  has  a much  narrower  impiirt  than 
it  has  in  its  {lopular  acceptation.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Edward 
Cuke  (3  Intt , ICC)  that  ‘the  deponition  must  bo  direct  and 
absolute,  and  not  ut  fMiai,  nor  ncut  nifmiuii,  nor  ut  creiUt, 

; but  this  doctrine  has  been  long  since  exploded ; and 
it  is  now  clear  that  a person  may  t'oiiunit  petjury  by  swear- 
ing that  he  believft  a fact  to  be  tnic  which  he  Anorr#  to  bo 
fake.  It  is  immaterial,  with  reference  to  the  offeoce  of 
perjury,  whether  the  false  statement  has  received  credit  or 
not,  or  whether  any  injury  has  been  sustained  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  conM?qucnce  of  it.  Tlie  characforisiic  of  this 
offence  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  not  the  violation 
of  the  religious  sanction  of  an  oath,  nor  the  wrong  done  to 
the  person  or  property  of  onotlier,  but  the  injury  done  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  false  testimony  or  informa- 
tion in  a judicial  proceeding.  iFt/th  Rirport  of  Commit- 
tioaert  on  Criminal  I^nc,  p.  23.) 

The  history  of  this  offence  in  the  common  law  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  trial  by  jury.  (Jury.) 
Where  jwtjury  is  menticmetl  by  Bracton  and  FIcta, 
tbe-c  antient  authors  exclusively  allude  to  the  oflenco 
uf  jurors  in  giving  a w ilfully  false  verdict ; and  ns  the  jury 
appear  to  have  boon  originally  merely  witnesses,  speaking 
from  their  personal  knowktlgcof  ilie  facts,  and  sworn  to 
sprak  thf  truth,  their  misconduct  iii  giving  a false  decision 
might  be  justly  treated  as  perjury.  As  population  and 
civilization  increased,  the  character  of  the  trial  by  jury  was 
changed,  and  witnesses  were  called  in  order  to  mtorm  the 
jurors  respecting  facts  of  which  the  lalior  were  commonly 
ignorant,  thougli  the  institution  was  or^inally  founded  upon 
the  presumption  that  they  must  necessarily  bo  actjuaiiited 
with  them.  It  is  probable  tliat  this  alteration  did  not  take 
place  at  once,  but  tlmt  it  was  ono  of  those  gradual  intraduc- 
turns  by  means  of  which  laws  silently  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  national  habits  and  circumstances.  At  ail 
events,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  statutes  or  in  the  reported 
proceedings  of  tho  courts,  of  any  penal  law  against  perjury 
in  witnesses,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  jurors,  earlier 
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than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; the  datoof  the  introduotion 
of  the  wiiue»s'»  oash  to  ft|>nak  the  truth,  in  use  al  the  pre- 
Bent  day,  u unknown,  and  no  form  of  prorctis  for  securing 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  (except  where  they  were  ad<lca 
to  the  jury)  to  have  existed  before  the  rwign  of  Eli- 

tabetb.  [Jt;RY.]  These  fads  tend  to  show  that  tlic  offence 
of  peijury  has  been  gradually  rnonided  into  its  present  de- 
finite character,  by  the  corresponding  change  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  jury.  This  change  however  was  complete  in 
the  timoof  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  as  he  defines  perjury  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  it  is  described  in  more  mudoru 
text-books.  (3/«W  . IC3.) 

A defendant  in  equity  is  guilty  of  jHjrjury  by  false  swear- 
ing in  his  answer  to  n plaintiff's  hill.  Thu  dofcndani  is  in 
fiii't  also  a witness,  for  he  is  bound  to  answer  on  oath  to  the 
in.'ittcr  contained  in  the  bill,  and  tho  plaintiff  may  read  the 
whole  or  any  integral  portion  of  the  defendant's  answer  as 
ovidemx*  against  such  defendant.  In  the  case  of  an  answer 
in  equity,  tho  offence  of  false  swearing  fulls  exactly  within 
the  definition  given  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Tho  punishments  of  pi-rjury  by  the  common  law  were, 
discretionary  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  pilloiy, 
which  latter  punishment  was  abolished  in  If»37.  To 
these  was  added  an  incident  probably  derived  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  jurors  in  anticnl  times,  namely,  n perpetual  in- 
capacity to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  A further 
punishmuiii  was  authorUed  by  tho  statute  2 George  II..  c. 
25,  a.  2,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  fur  seven  years  might  bo  awarded,  or  transpor- 
tation for  a like  period. 

Subornation  of  perjury  consists  in  wilfully  procuring  any 
person  to  commit  perjury;  and  it  is  essential  to  this  u^cncc 
that  the  false  oath  fehoutd  be  actually  taken.  The  same  pu- 
nishment is  assigned  to  subornation  ns  to  perjury. 

Besides  perjury  and  subornation  of  peijury  at  common 
law,  the  statute  5 Eliz.,  c.  9,  contains  a legislative  enact- 
ment respeciing  these  offences;  but  as  this  enactment  is 
more  limited  than  the  common  law,  both  in  the  definition  of 
the  crime  itself  and  in  the  punishment  to  be  applied  to  it,  it 
has  seldom  been  used  in  recent  limes;  and  within  tho  lost 
century  there  have  been  few  if  any  instances  of  prosecutions 
under  this  statute.  There  are  also  many  statutes  by  which 
oaths  arc  required  as  a sanction  tostatements  of  facts  under 
a variety  of  circumsianres,  and  otherwise  than  in  judicial 
proceedings;  and  these  atatules  frequently  declare  (lialfal&e 
swearing  m such  cases  shall  amount  to  perjury,  and  be  pu- 
nishable as  such.  TheCummisaionerson Criminal  Law  have 
pointed  out  the  practical  ubiections  to  provisions  of  this  kind, 
and  have  suggested  a mode  of  rendering  the  law  upon  the 
subject  more  preciiM  by  drawing  a line  of  distinction  between 
the  dangerous  crime  of  false  testimony  ui  courts  of  justice 
and  mere  false  swearing  to  facts  on  other  occasions.  See 
Fifth  Refxtrt,  pp.  2.5  and  50. 

By  the  5 & 6 William  IV.,  c.  C2,  declarations  may  now 
be  subsiiluled  for  oaths  in  many  extrajudicial  proceedingi. 

PEKM,  an  extensive  government  of  Russia,  is  situated 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  between  56®  3o'  and 
61°  30'  N.  lat.  and  53"'  2i/  and  64®  lo'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wologda  and  Tobolsk,  on  the  east 
by  ToboUk,  on  the  south  by  Orenbui^,  and  on  tlie  west 
by  Viatka.  Tho  area,  according  to  Schubert  and  most 
otlier  writers,  is  about  125.000  S'|uaro  miles,  or  mot'u  tlinn 
double  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  1 he  ^Kipulatioii, 
according  to  Schubert,  is  9fsO,ooO,  but  according  to  llbrs- 
chcloiann  and  Cannabich,  it  is  1,270,000;  M.  Kbppen  bow* 
ever  made  it  amount,  in  183S,  to  1,4S8,B00. 

This  govemroenl  is  mountainous,  and  is  divided  by  llife 
Ural  rooiiniatns,  which  traverse  it  from  north  to  soulli,  into 
two  uneoual  parts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  in  Asia.  But 
though  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  Pavdin- 
skoV-Kameii,  is(j400  Pans  f«*ut  above  the  icvclof  tho  sea,  tho 
chain  rises  so  gradually  that  tiavcllcrs  approaching  it  on 
tho  road  from  Perm  to  Kkaicrinotiburg  are  di-^uppumted  in 
finding  iheniscivos  at  the  aunmiit  (which,  on  this  road,  it  is 
true,  ia  only  1500  feet)  without  perceiving  that  they  were 
making  an  ascent.  Tho  breadth  of  the  chain  varies  from 
seven  to  soventy  miles,  and  the  part  belonging  to  the 
govornmont  of  Perm  is  4ti0  inilrs  in  length.  Thomotin' 
tftinous  parts  are  covered  with  furest.<«,  in  some  of  which 
there  are  immense  marshes.  Thu  southern  parts  of  the 
^vernmont,  on  the  European  side,  are  fertile  and  well  cul* 
tivmted,  but  Ibe  othar  portions  are  more  luitable  to  paiture 


than  tillage.  Tho  course  of  the  rivers  is  determined  by  the 
Ural  chain.  The  principal  river  on  tho  west  side  is  the 
Kama,  among  the  numerous  afilucnts  of  which  is  the 
Tchoussovaia,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain,  and  joins  tho  Kama  above  the  town  of  Perm.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mounlaiiis,  the  Sosva,  the  Toura,  and  ihc 
Sceth  flow  castwanl  to  join  tho  Tobol-  There  are  above  600 
lakes,  most  of  them  cast  of  the  mountains.  There  arc  also 
sulphureous  and  other  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  un* 
equal,  being  very  riirorous  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  the  south-west.  It  is  how- 
ever genorally  healthy.  Agriculture  employs  a great  num- 
ber of  hands,  but  the  government  docs  not  prwluce  corn 
Kufliciciit  for  tho  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye. 
barley,  oaU,  potatoes,  and  flax  are  grown.  The  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  horticulture,  llie  foresis.  of  which  a very 
large  proportion  belongs  to  the  crown,  consist  of  the  pine,  the 
larch,  the  biirh,  and  (he  lime-ttec;  in  the  south-eastern 
part  the  oak.  the  ash.  the  birch,  and  the  elm  are  found,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Tclierdyno  and  Werkhutourie,  the  cedar. 
These  forests,  in  which,  as  in  other  nrovitices,  enormous 
waste  is  cummiUed,  supply  fuel  for  smeUing  the  produce  of 
the  mines.  Game  ana  fur-hearing  animals  abound.  The 
government  of  Perm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerals,  and 
the  working  of  the  mines  employs  the  greater  part  of  tho 
inhabitants.  71icy  produce  iron,  cupper,  platinum,  a little 
lead,  gold,  silver,  salt,  marble,  jas[ier,  agates,  amethvsts. 
loadstone,  and  some  diamonds.  Of  late  years  they  have 
yielded  on  an  average  25U  poods  (pood  = 36  Ihs.)  of  gold 
and  100  {Nx>ds  of  platinum.  The  richest  gold-mines  are 
those  of  BercsofT.  The  crown  possesses  twenty-five  forges  or 
smelting-houses,  in  which  33,000  masters  and  workmen  arc 
eni{duyc<l;  private  individuals  have  99  hraclting-houscs  for 
iron  and  35  for  copper.  'Uie  mines  of  the  Ural  mounlnini 
yield  annually  about  300  poods  of  gold,  200,000  pood.s  of 
copper,  and  5,5(^0,000  |)oods  of  iron.  The  greater  part  of 
these  products  belongs  to  the  government  of  Perm,  which 
also  produces  about  seven  million  poods  of  salt  annually. 

The  number  of  clumesiic  animals  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  580,000  horses,  which  are  nc<x^sary  fir  the  service 
of  the  mines  and  the  carriage  of  tlioir  produce;  650.000 
horned  cattle;  Ol'O.OOU  sheep;  390,000  swine ; and  9000 
goats.  The  Raschkirs  breed  a great  quantity  of  bees:  for- 
merly they  had  camels,  but  the  race  appears  to  be  extinct. 
The  Woguls,  in  tho  north,  have  a few  reindeer. 

Throe-fourths  of  the  inliabiianu  are  Russians.  Tho  re- 
mainder are  Permians,  descended  from  the  antient  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  country  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  tho 
White  Sea,  and  various  Tartar  races.  All  the  inhabitants 
profess  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  about  33,000 
Tartars  and  Baschkirsofbothse.\cs,  who  are  Mohammedans  ; 
and  a very  few  Trhuremisscs  and  Woguls,  who  are  still 
pagans. 

There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  soap, 
candles,  &c.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  partly  in  consequence  uf 
the  facility  for  water-carriage  on  tho  Kama  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  partly  owing  to  tho  thirty-nine  annua)  fares, 
eighteen  of  which  are  held  in  the  towns,  the  roost  consider- 
able being  that  of  Irbit.  With  respect  to  education.  Perm 
IS  under  tlio  university  of  Kasati,  but  education  is  confined 
to  a very  small  portion  uf  the  inhabitants.  According  to 
Schmidtlin,  whose  book  uos  published  in  1835,  there  were, 
by  tlie  latest  accounts  tliat  he  could  procure,  which  seem 
to  have  Iweii  of  1832.  fi'ischouU,  with  123  teachers  and  40G9 
pupils,  which  was  one  scholar  out  of  294  iiihabiiants;  taking 
the  iKipulution  at  that  lime,  as  he  dues,  at  about  1.209, uuo. 

The  town  of  Pkrm,  the  capital  of  tlic  government,  is  a 
modum  town,  having  been  built  in  obedience  to  a ukase 
of  Uaihcrino  II.,  issued  iu  I78U.  It  is  situated  in  5S®  N. 
lat.  and  56®  30' E.  lung.,  at  the  conflux  of  tho  laguuochika 
and  the  Kama.  The  streets  are  bruad  and  regular,  tho 
houses  almost  all  uf  wood,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
boulevard  planted  with  trees.  There  arc  only  two  churches 
so  that  it  duos  nut  look  like  a Russian  town.  It  is  described 
In'  Mr.  Engcihardt  os  a dull  town,  destitute  of  resources, 
liio  population  is  about  10,900.  It  is  abishup’s  see.  Eka- 
tcrinenburg,  with  12,009  inhabitants,  is  a place  of  much 
greater  importance.  [Ekateri.nknhurg.}  Knngar,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iron  and  the  Sylwa,  a rnrtificil  town  with 
6090  iiihabllauU,  bus  uianufaciureK  of  leather  and  soap. 
Within  a mile  of  the  town. on  the  banks  of  IheSvlw  a,  thcro 
arc  caverns  in  tho  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  many  thousand  I'amilios.  Solimansk,  at  the 
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conflux  (if  the  Uffolka  and  the  Kama,  has  5000  inhabit- 
antb,  five  churclics,  ami  uvo  convents.  Tlie  salt-works 
at  SoUmansk  bcbmi'inff  to  the  crown  yield  1,300,000 
poods  annually;  and  those  belonging  to  the  Stroganoff 
fuimly.  four  millions  nml  a half  of  |iuods.  Owing  to  the 
rond  to  Siibcria  piis.«ing  through  this  town,  it  has  a con« 
aiderable  trade.  There  is  a botanic  garden,  in  which  the 
principal  plants  of  Russia  and  Siberia  arc  cultivated. 
Nisclinei-Newiansk  has  1-2,000  inhabitants,  who  have  con* 
Kidcrable  manufactures  of  lacquered  or  japanned  waro. 
It  hit,  or  Irhizk,  on  llio  Neiwa.  near  its  contluonce  with  tho 
Irbit.  has  3500  inbabitanU,  and  is  celebrated  fur  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  frequeuled  by  Bukharian,  Persian,  Armenian, 
(>reok.&c.  merchants.  Thu  valuo  of  the  goods  brought  to  the 
fairisabout35inillionsof  rubles,  and  is  annually  increasing. 
In  1S36  tho  value  of  Rus-ian  goods  was  30,387,830  rubles; 
uf  Kuropean,  305,800;  of  Chinese,  3,258,420;  ofBokharian, 
745,00>>;  horses,  15,000:  tulnl,  34,800,000  rubles.  lrbitU> 
a neat,  regularly  built,  and  rapidly  improving  town. 

(Schmidtlin, '£<1 /JusWe  et  la  Pohgne ; l!ur.«cholmann. 
Nti/Kiliucli ; Erman,  lieise  nach  Siberien } Ilfuntian  OJicial 
Jourtuih.) 

PKRMUTATIONS.  [Combinations]} 

PERNA.  [Mallk.acza,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  385.] 

PERNAMBUCO,  a seajwrl  in  Brazil,  situated  in  8®  S. 
lat.  and  34’  50'  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  towns,  Recife 
ond  Oilinda,  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
Tho  Cilade  do  Recife  consists  of  three  different  parts,  called 
Bairt'u  do  Recife,  Bnirro  do  SSo  .’\ntonio,  and  Bairro  do  Boa 
Vt'ta.  The  Bairro  do  Recife  is  built  on  tho  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a low  and  sandy  peninsula  formed  by  the 
inoulhsof  two  small  rivers,  tho  Capibaribe  on  the  south, 
and  the  Bibcribe  on  the  north;  being  contiguous  to  the 
harb-'ur,  it  is  tho  seat  of  the  commerce.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a recife,  or  chain  of  reefs,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  coast  of  llie  projecting  portion  of  Brazil,  from 
Bahia  on  the  south  to  Ca{K>  8.  R(H|iiu  on  the  north.  Oppo;>ito 
Keeife  this  reef  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  and  about  200 
yards  from  it,  and  resembles  a largo  flat  wall,  elevated  about 
SIX  feet  above  low-water  mark.  This  reef,  which  is  per- 
pendicular on  tho  land-side,  and  slopes  gradually  towanls 
the  open  sea,  is  interrupied  by  a break  tiorlU  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Recife.  This  break,  which  is  rather  narrow, 
is  tho  eiitraneo  of  tho  port.  Inside  ihc  reef  tho  water 
is  not  agitated  by  the  swull  of  tho  nca,  and  vessels  are  com- 
pletely sheltered.  The  port  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a slioul.  The  southern  part,  called  Porto  do  M(»iuciro, 
is  only  used  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of 
water,  larger  vessels  remain  in  the  northern  harbour, 
oppiisiic  tho  entraiu’e,  which  is  called  Poutjo,  and  is  some- 
times exposed  to  a swell  from  (he  sea,  «a])ecially  during 
spring-tidcA,  which  rise  five  feet.  The  town  is  indifferently 
huilt,  and  the  streets  arc  narrow,  but  genet'ally  paved.  Tho 
Rua  das  Cruzes,  wliich  is  tho  only  uide  street,  contains 
many  substantial  houses.  Tho  slorehou'rcs  ore  extensive. 
A Slone  bridge  leads  from  Kccifo  to  tho  Bairro  de  S. 
Antonio,  which  o(^cupics  tho  western  part  of  an  island 
formed  by  two  brancln^  of  the  Cupibaribc.  Its  streets  are 
Irctler  than  thoso  of  tho  Recife,  ami  have  raised  foot-ways 
laid  with  bricks ; but  they  are  nut  paved,  and  arc  Generally 
sandy.  Thcro  is  a small  square,  surrounded  with  neat 
houses,  and  forming  a kind  of  bazaar,  consisting  solely  of 
shops,  in  which  a variety  of  articles  are  sold.  The  treasury 
ami  (he  governor's  palace  arc  situated  in  S.  Antonio. 
This  part  of  the  (own  is  united  to  the  Bairro  do  Boa  Vista 
by  a bridge  chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  built  with  gr(»it  irre- 
gularity on  an  undulating  plain,  and  has  lately  increased 
moru  than  the  other  parts  of  Recife,  many  neat  country- 
houses  having  been  erected  in  the  plain,  which  ore  sur- 
nninded  by  groves  of  cocua-nut  trees.  As  the  tide  enters 
the  rivers  some  distance  above  the  places  where  the  three 
towns  are  built,  the  water  is  not  Hi  for  drinking.  A reservoir 
has  accordingly  been  constructed  near  Oilinda,  by  forming  a 
sort  of  barrier,  denominated  a varadoiro,  across  tho  river  ui- 
beribo,  which  imiK-dus  Ihc  farther  advunoo  of  the  tide,  and 
accumulates  the  fresh-water  above.  This  barrier,  which 
alto  serves  as  a hri'ige  or  passage  over  the  river  to  Oilinda, 
is  in  part  covered  by  a handsome  archway,  below  which  the 
water  passes,  partly  through  circular  spouts,  and  partly 
through  larger  and  s<|uare  cbnmiels.  From  this  place  the 
walor  is  carried  in  eamxis  to  Recife.  Recife  has  a college, 
with  three  professors  of  Latin,  one  of  philosophy,  aud  another 
of  eloquence  ami  poetry. 


Oilinda  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a cluster  of  eminences 
which  are  connected  with  the  mountains  farther  west.  It 
was  oiico  a considerable  town,  but  has  been  on  tho  decline 
for  tho  last  two  centuries.  It  is  rather  welt  built,  contains 
many  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  (Itiely  situated;  u bo- 
tanical garden  of  trees  and  exotic  plants,  mostly  brought 
from  Asia  ; and  a college,  with  profubsors  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  geography,  rhetoric,  nniversal  and  ecck^iastical  his- 
tory, philosophy,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and  drawing. 
Oilinda  contains  olwut  1200  houses  and  8000  inhabitants, 
and  is  inhubiled  by  rich  individuals  and  men  of  letters. 

I TheCitado  do  Recife  contains  more  than  GO.OOU  inhabitants, 

' cliiody  occupied  in  its  c.\tcnsivc  commerce.  S.  Antonio 
is  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  three  towns,  and  must  of 
Its  inhabitants  arc  mechanic:-.  The  exports  of  IVrnambuco, 
in  IS28,  consisted  of  1,513,120  arubas  of  sugar,  35.400  bales 
of  (iolton,  53,000  hides,  200  puncheons  of  rum,  and  some 
other  articles  to  a less  amount,  os  leather,  drugs,  Brazil 
wood,  &C.  In  tho  same  year  were  ini|)orlcd  40,000  ca.“ks 
of  cod,  mostly  from  England;  24,000  casks  of  Hour,  from 
the  United  Stales  aud  Germany;  10.000  pipes  of  wine; 
300  pipes  of  brandy;  400  pipes  of  olive-oil : COO  pipes  of 
vinegar;  great  quutuiiics  of  Bntisli  luanufa'-tured  goods, 
especially  of  cotton ; silk  goods  from  France  ami  China ; 
and  several  other  articles  of  less  amount.  Tlie  number  of 
vessels  which  annually  depart  from  this  port  to  Europe  and 
North  America  U about  200. 

Tbo  town  of  Pernambuco  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
lG30,and  remaiued  in  their  possession  to  1654.  The  Dutch 
did  more  for  its  public  works  in  that  short  period  than  lias 
been  done  ever  since. 

(Henderson’s  llittory  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Marlius 
Reis«  in  /^ro*i7f^n.) 

P K RN  .A  U.  [Li  VON  i a.] 

PKRNIS.  [Falconid.k,  vol.  x..  p.  194.] 

PERODICTICUS,  Mr.  Bennett’s  name  for  a 
species,  probably,  in  his  opinion,  the  animal  noticed  and 
imperfectly  reprosentuU  by  Bosioau  under  tho  name  of 
Potto. 

Gmcn’cCArtrae/er.— /bresoraewhat  lengthened.  Lxmbn 
subequal.  Tail  moderate.  Index  very  short,  the  ungucal 
phalanx  alone  exserted. 

4 1 — 1 
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Mr.  Bennett  further  describes  the  upper  incisors  os  being 
subcquul.  and  the  lower  as  slender  and  sloping  (dec/ttvw); 
the  canines  as  conic,  compressed,  with  the  anterior  and  pt^s- 
terior  margins  acute;  the  llrst  upper  molar  as  smallest,  the 
sccoml  larger,  and  both  conic;  the  third  as  acutely  tuber- 
culaic,  the  tubercles  being  two  externally  and  one  internally ; 
the  fourth  like  tho  preceding,  its  internal  tubercle  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  (absent  in  the  young  specimen) ; tho 
lower  molars  are  described  as  consisting  of  two.  roiiiC  and 
equal,  and  a third  externally  acutely  bitubercululcd,  and 
having  one  internal  tubercle  ; the  rest  absent. 

Example.  Perodictui  Geojfroyi,  Bennett. 

Description.— CoXoKiX  cbeslnul,  paler  below,  with  a few 
ash-ci>Iourcd  hairs  interspersed;  Heece  woolly. 

£o«i/i7y.— -Sierra  Leone. 

ITiis,  with  another  animal  {Aulacodus  Suinderianutt 
Temro.),  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  colonial  surgeon,  Sierra  Leone.  The  brine 
into  which  they  had  been  put  upon  their  deaths,  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  homeward  passage,  unfortunately  proved 
too  weak  for  their  perfect  preservation,  but  they  were,  on 
their  anival,  transferred  to  strong  spirit,  willi  the  view  of 
preserving  them  as  much  us  possible, 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  the  following  os  tlic  synonyms  of  this 
highly  inlercsting  animal : PoU%  Boaman  {Guin.,  ii.  35, 
No.  4?)  ; Lemur  jy)ito,  Grael.  (Linn.,  Syit.  iVu/,,42?) ; Nyc- 
licehus  PoUOt  Geoff.  (.4;m.  .Vuz.,  xix.,  165?);  Galago  Gui- 
nec««»  I Desm.,  104,  No.  127?);  and  describes  tho 

head  a.s  rounded  with  a projecting  muzzle,  tlic  nostrils 
lateral,  smalt,  sinuous,  with  an  intermediate  groove  oxleml- 
ing  to  the  upper  lip,  the  tongue  rough  with  minute  papiHm, 
rather  large,  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  furnished  be- 
neath with  a tongue-hke  appendage,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  tongue  itvelf,  and  tcrmuiuies  m about  six  rather  long 
lanceolate  processes,  forming  a pectinated  tip.  Tho  eyes 
are  small,  round,  somewhat  lateral  and  oblique ; the  cure 
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moilcrilo,  open.  «ml  sUc^litlyboiirbolh  \ritlnn  nml  without;  I 
tlie  htnly  ralhor  slentlor,  and  the  fin:p?r«  moflorntely  long.  | 
Jho  itulex  on  Ibe  fnrohamU  is  excessively  short,  the  first  ' 
phalanx  being  concenlc*!,  and  the  unsueal  |ihnlanx  (the  onlv 
plmlajix  free)  neing  barely  large  enough  losupiHirt  a rounded 
nail.  « hirh  did  nut  exist  on  the  sporimen,  but  of  which  there 
was  an  apparent  ricolnx.  Nails  of  all  tho  other  anterior 
fingers  flat  ami  rounded;  those  of  the  hinder  hands  similar, 
except  that  of  the  fore-dngxT.  which,  as  in  tho  Lrvturi 
gi*ncrally,  is  long,  subulate,  ami  curved.  Tail  of  modemto 
Icugtb,  covered  with  hairs  resembling  those  of  the  Ixidy. 
Hairs  generally  tong,  soft,  and  w<xilly.  each  of  ihetu  moui-e- 
rolourcd  at  the  i)a*^o,  rufous  in  tho  nu<ldle.  and  paler  at  the 
tip;  some  fi!W  tipped  with  white.  This  arrangement  nro- 
dueci  on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  outside  of  tho  limbsa 
chestnut  hue,  slightly  mixed  with  grey;  the  under  surface 
is  paler.  Muzzle  and  chin  almost  nuked,  and  bavin?  only 
a few  scattered  whitish  hairs.  I..on2th  of  tho  head  two 
inches  and  two-tenths;  of  the  body  six  inches;  of  the  tail 
one  inch  and  six-tenths,  or,  inehiding  the  hairs,  two  inches 
and  three-tenths.  Breadth  of  thelicad,  in  front  of  the  ears, 
one  inclr  and  four-tenths;  distance  between  the  eyes  fottr- 
t<'iiihs ; from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
nosp  seven-tenths;  from  the  eye  to  the  ear  flflccn-twenticlbs  ; 
length  of  ears  behind,  five,  of  their  aperture  ei^ht.  breadth 
five-tentlis.  KlaKvrate  raeasuremcnis  of  tho  anterior  ami 
posterior  limbs  are  given  by  the  author,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

//fiWfs.— ^fr.  Boyle  describes  tbc  animal  as  slothful  ami 
retiring,  seldom  making  its  appearance  ex<x*pt  In  the  night- 
time,  when  it  feeds  tipoii  ve-’otable*,  rhielty,  he  iKdicvcs,  the 
Cax^adiu  The  colonists  know  it  as  the  D^s. 

Mr.  Benm-tt  remarks  that  this  genus  is  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  L^mnndf/'  by  the  comparative 
length  of  the  tail.  In  this,  he  ohs».rvcs,  in  the  moderate 
elongation  of  the  face,  in  tho  mo<lerale  size  of  tlie  ears  in 
the  C'juality  of  tho  limb's,  and  especially  i:\  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  index  of  tlic  anterior  hands,  ro'ide  its  es- 
sential characters.  The  latter  character  is  reeardod  by  Mr. 
Bennett  as  e>pecially  imporlani,  and  he  consi<ler.s  it  as  indi- 
cating its  typical  station  m a family,  nil  of  which  are  distin- 
guished frotn  the  neighlniuring  croups  hy  a variation  in  the 
form  of  tho  index  or  of  its  appemlagc?.  * In  tho  Li  muriJfp 
generally,’  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  conclusion,  *lhe  nail  of  iljc 
index  of  the  hinder  hands  is  elongated  and  claw-shapcd,  and 
unlike  those  of  the  other  fingers,  whici)  are  Hat.  as  in  tho 
monkeys.  This  is  frc*juenlly  accomnanieil  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  index  of  the  fore-liands,  wlrrli  bernmes  in  Loris, 
Gcuff.,  very  considerable,  and  is  in  B'rnfHrltrus  carried  to 
its  Ibnt  organ  being  hero  almost  obsolete.’  (Zoof. 

Pro/'.,  [LKMruin.K:  Orfiucsri] 

PERO'NI.\.  [CYcu’URXJfcmATA,  vol.  riii.,  p.  245; 
Limsx.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4''r».] 

1*  K IU)N  N K.  f M E-] 

PEROUSE,  .TRAN  FRANCOIS  GALAUP  DE  LA. 
a distingiushvd  Frcneh  foaniau  and  navigator  of  the  Inst 
century,  was  bom  at  Alby  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in 
1741.  He  entered  early  into  the  French  navy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1756.  • He  distinguished  himself  m 
the  battle  of  Bcdleifiled  7.’>5),  and  was  taken  priwncr.  ABor 
tho  peace  of  1 762  he  relnrned  to  his  native  country.  In 
1773  he  visiierl  the  East  Indies,  where  he  semMl  to  1777. 
In  the  wur  from  1778  to  I7S3  he  dislingui-hcd  himself  on 
several  oerasions.  ami  in  tho  beginning  of  1 782  he  was  sent 
with  three  sc-sels  to  lake  of  (he  csmbiljihtuents 

of  the  HmUon’s  B.iy  Oimpany,  on  the  shore*  of  tho  buy 
from  which  the  rompany  derivi**  it<  ttamt*.  He  took  Fort 
York  on  the  24th  of  August,  wiilioiit  rciiislance,  as  there 
was  no  garrison,  and  after  having  ordered  the  fort  to  lie 
dcstroycil,  he  re-embarked  and  abandotied  it.  Having  been 
informed  that  several  En,li»hroen  had  escaped  into  the 
svomK  and  fearing  that  they  would  perish  wiilt  hunger  or 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tho  savages,  he  left  some  provisions 
ami  arms,  an  act  of  humanity  winch  was  acknowledgwl  by 
the  English  with  gratitude.  At  Fort  York  he  found  the 
manuscript  of  Hearne's  ‘Journey  to  tho  Coppermine  River.’ 
which  ho  was  inclined  to  lake  to  France,  but  Ilenrnc  de- 
elanngihnt  it  was  bis  priv,aic  property,  ho  rcstori'd  it  to  him, 
on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  printed  on  hi« 
return  to  England.  The  promise  was  made,  but  only  pi'r- 
forraed  thirteen  years  after. 

After  the  re-estahli.'hiuenl  of  peace  {178.1),  the  French 
government  wishing  to  rival  tho  English  in  making  div 


coverle?  in  the  Pacific.  La  Perou'^e  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  the  Bous- 
solo  and  .^sirolul»c.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  l«t  of 
.\ugust,  I7d5,  and  vroni  round  Cape  Hunt,  .^fier  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  ho  saileil  to  GO*  N.  lat.,  ami  then  coasted  along 
the  western  coast  of  Norlli  America  to  Alunicrey  in  Upper 
California,  which  coast  had  previously  been  examtneu  by 
Cook  and  Vancouver.  From  Monterey  ho  went  to  Can- 
ton, and  thence  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to 
Avalsha  in  Kamtchatka.  This  is  the  mo-t  important  part 
of  his  voyage,  as  he  surveyed  a coast  whicli  previou*ly  uas 
very  impeiA  ctly  known.  From  Avalsha  he  sent  one  of  his  ofli- 
cers,  Lcssep,  with  an  account  of  hisvojwL'o,  to  Paris  hy  laud. 
AHer  leaving  Avalffha  he  sailed  to  the  Navigators*  Hlamlii, 
where  the  .Astrolabe  lost  her  captain  and  eleven  of  the  crew, 
who  were  killed  by  the  natives.  After  touching  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  he  sailed  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  found 
that  Governor  Pliillip  had  arrivetl  for  the  putqioso  of  found- 
ing the  first  Hiilish  colony  in  .Australia.  From  this  place  hu 
I svmt  to  Europe  the  continuation  of  the  account  uf  his  voyage 
I and  afler  leaving  Botany  Bay  he  was  never  heard  oC  It  was 
I supposid  that  ht!i  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  the  French 
sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  bis  fate.  It  was  finullv  os- 
' certained  that  his  vessels  had  been  wreckcl  on  one  of  the 
idands  of  Banta  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

_ This  island  is  calk'll  by  the  English  Waiiicoro,  or  IVaai- 
j colo,  and  hy  the  Krebcli  Isle  do  Recherche.  Perouso, 

; Tbi/ogc  nutourdn  Monde.) 

PERPKNDIUUJ-AR  (overhanging),  the  name  given  in 
geometry  to  n line  or  plane  which  meets  iinuther  line  or 
plane  without  inclining  to  one  side  or  tho  other,  so  as  to  np- 
|H*ar  to  proceed  directly  towanls  the  other  line  or  vdane.  Tho 
I subject  will  be  considered  in  a mathematical  i>oinl  of  view 
: under  Rinitr  Anci.k. 

I PERPETUAL  MOTION.  [Motion.] 

PERPETUATION  OF  TESTIMONY.  A parly  who 
' has  an  interest  in  property,  but  not  such  an  interest  as 
enables  him  immediately  to  prosecute  his  claim,  or  a party 
who  is  in  possession  of  property  and  fears  that  hi*  right  may 
t at  some  futiiro  time  bo  disputed,  is  entitled  to  cxaimno  wii- 
' nesses  in  order  to  preserve  that  testimony,  which  may  bo 
lost  by  the  death  uf  such  witness*^  before  be  c.*tn  prosecute 
bis  claim,  or  before  he  is  called  on  to  defend  his  right.  This 
is  effected  by  such  parly  filing  a bill  in  w|uity  against  such 
' person*  as  aro  interested  in  disputing  his  claim,  in  which 
bill  ho  prays  that  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses  may  Ui 
perpetuated.  Tbi*  is  the  only  relief  that  tlie  bill  pmys.  If 
' the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  granted,  a commission  issues  to  ex- 
amine the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  laktui  in  the 
I usual  way  in  suits  in  ^uity.  The  dei»oaitii>ns,  when  taken, 

; arc  soalw  up  and  retained  in  tho  custody  of  the  court  which 
grants  the  commission.  When  they  aro  required  to  bo  used 
a*  evidence,  they  can  be  so  u*«*d,  by  permission  of  the  court, 
by  lho|wrty  who  has  filed  his  bill  orthiisewho  claim  under  him, 
: and  they  cuubcrcad  by  thc-dircctiunof  the  court  as  evidence 
nn  a trial  at  law,  if  it  is  then  proved  that  tho  witnesses  aro 
dead,  or  from  any  suflicienl  cause  cannot  attend.  If  tho 
, witnesses  arc  living  when  the  trial  takes  place,  and  can 
attend,  they  must  be  produced.  A defendant  to  such  a bill 
niavjoin  in  the  commission,  and  may  examine  witnesses 
under  the  commission,  and  he  is  entitled  to  use  (licir  deposi- 
tions as  evidence  in  his  fkvour  at  a future  trial.  (I  Mcr.,  434.) 

’ A bill  to  tH.‘rpetu.aie  testimony  may  be  filed  by  any  person 
who  h.is  a vested  interest,  however  small,  in  that  thing  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  The  |>ariie«,  defendants  to  such  bill, 
arc  those  who  have  some  advmc  interest  to  the  plaintiff. 
In  onler  that  the  testimony  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  per- 
petuate may  bo  good  evidenco  f <r  him  at  the  trial,  he  must 
make  all  proper  parties  defendant-,  to  his  bill,  who  may  be 
geneially  nosrnbed  lobe  sueb  persons  ns  would  be  no'es- 
saVy  parlies  to  a hill  in  equity  by  the  plaintiff  tocnforco  or 
, maintain  lii*  righi«,  if  a Cinu  t of  cqu  ly  euul  1 take  co-^ni- 
I xance  of  the  matter,  and  the  qm-stiim  lK-t»een  the  jilaiiiiiiT 
and  sii'-h  parlies  could  then  be  raise<l.  Hie  evidence  so 
taken  may  bo  rend  at  the  hearing  of  a cause,  or  at  a trial 
I nl  common  law  against  all  ««ch  parties  to  the  biil,  and  Iho-e 
I who  claim  through  or  under  them. 

.A  bill  to  pvr|H‘iviale  lesiimouy  and  a bill  to  examine  wit 
; nesses  Do  bene  cs-o  are  sometimes  confounded,  The  bill 
1 to  pitpoluatp  testimony  has  been  already  deairibcd.  The 
bill  to  examine  w itnes^es  De  bene  esse  is  only  filed  when  an 
action  has  bi'cit  brought,  and  the  plaintiff  is  afraid  that  his 
I witnesses,  owing  to  ago  or  infirmity,  may  die  before  the  trial 
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can  take  ploco,  or  lie  Im*  only  «m*  witness  to  an  imjjorlaut 
fact.  Both  llieso  are  in  a bcnso  bills  to  preserve  or  per^ 
petuatc  testimony:  but  the  one  is  tiled  before  the  mutter 
which  may  bo  in  dispute  can  be  tliu  subject  of  judicial  in* 
vestigatiun,  and  the  other  is  filed  when  an  action  has  been 
already  brought.  As  courts  of  law  can  now  oxarainc  wit- 
iicsjius  on  oath  upon  inicm^aturies  in  an  action  depending 
in  those  courtd  (I  Wm.  IV^,  c.  2'2),  an  application  to  a court 
of  iH^ity  for  such  purpose  is  no  longer  necessary. 

\Vitncssea  may  be  examined  l>e  beno  esse  in  a suit  in 
orpiity,  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  their  evidence  at  a 
l>ortod  of  iho  suit  prior  to  the  regular  time  for  examination 
of  wtincMcs  in  the  cause.  But  this  is  only  a provisional 
examination,  and  the  evidence  can  only  be  used  in  case  the 
witnesses  cannot  be  examined  at  the  priit>er  time  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  cause.  [Dkposition.] 

PEItPETUITY,  the  technical  term  fora  yearly  payment 
or  annuitv  which  is  to  conlinuc  for  over;  also  called  u {>er* 
petual  amiiiiv. 

PKRPETOITY.  (Uw.)  [Sktti.ement.1 

I'ERPIGNAN,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart* 
tneiii  of  Pyrenees  Orienlales,  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Basse,  or  Canals,  with  the  Tet,  miles  in  a direct 
line  south  of  Paris,  or  iGD  miles  by  the  road  through  Or- 
leans, Limoges,  Cahors,  Monlaubau,  Toulouse,  and  Nor- 
bonno. 

Perpignan  was  antienllv  a inerfl  haiuk-t,  called  Corech, 
which  gradually  increased  and  became  (ho  capital  of  Kous* 
sillon.  Having  passed  with  the  rust  of  that  province  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  kings  of  .Aragon,  it  became  in  1349  Uie 
scat  of  a university  foundetl  by  Pedro,  one  of  those  kings. 
In  147-1  it  was  liesieged  and  taken  by  famine,  aficr  a vigorous 
resistance,  by  I.oms  XI.  of  France.  Having  been  restored 
to  Spain,  it  was  again  taken  in  U42  by  Louis  XIII.,  and 
was  included  in  the  cession  of  Roussillon  to  ibe  Fronch. 
In  the  wars  wltirh  followed  this  French  revolution,  Iho 
Si>aniards  were  dcfvaled  under  tliu  walls  of  this  luwn  by 
the  French,  a o.  1793.  In  lCtl-1  Perpignan  was  made  by 
transfer  the  seat  of  a bishopric. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  oil  the  slope  of  a hill,  and 
partly  in  the  plain  at  its  foot,  on  tlio  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  Tet,  over  which  are  two  bridges.  It  is  fortified  by  an 
old  wall  and  by  ba.stiuiisand  outworks  ofiatcr  coiiMruclion. 
A strong  citadel  commands  the  town  on  tlie  south  side. 
The  fortifications  were  all  tlioroiu'hly  repaired  in  l^'i3. 
There  are  barracks  for  50U0  men,  built  by  l.ouis  XIV.,  and 
occupung  one  side  of  the  parade.  Perpignan  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns.  Tlio  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  iho  huuse.^  are 
ill  built.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  building, 
and,  but  for  the  want  of  a porch,  would  be  a fine  structure. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  churches  and  a convent.  The 
town-hall,  the  court-house,  the  mint,  aud  the  theatre,  are 
all  inferior  structures. 

The  population  in  1S31  was  16,273  for  the  town,  or 
17,114  for  tlic  whole  commune;  in  lii36  it  was  17,61S  for 
the  commune.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth 
and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  Icathor,  soup,  and  soda.  Cork- 
cutting  is  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facilitated 
by  its  situation  on  the  only  high  road  from  France  into 
Spain  at  this  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  .and  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
Medilerranoan,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles : 
the  chief  articles  of  ootnnu-rcu  are  the  red  wines  of  Rive- 
SAlles,  the  liqueur-wines  of  CoUioure  and  other  places,  and 
the  stout  red  wines  of  Baixas,  all  produced  in  Uio  depart- 
ment ; brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  There  ore 
two  yearly  fairs.  Thero  are  at  Perpignan  a seminary  for 
the  pricbth(K>d ; a high-school,  with  a cabinet  of  natural 
history  attarbed  toil;  a museum,  a library  of  1 5, UUO  vo- 
lumes, a school  for  linear  drawing  and  architecture,  and 
a scltool  of  music;  an  agricultural  society,  a botanic  gar- 
den, a dopartmental  nursery,  a governnient  sheep-fold  for 
merinos,  and  a government  hlud  ; two  hospitals,  one  of 
them  iniliiary;  a theatre  and  public  bath:,:  a subonliuate 
court  of  justice,  a commercial  court  U>‘iOunal  de  coBWterce), 
ami  sevoiul  govermuoni  ollice:^,  ailmiuUtrative  and  fiscal. 

The  dioccae  cuniprehends  the  doparUueut ; the  bishop  is 
a siilfragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby.  T!ic  arrondissciucnt 
iia-i  an  area  of  531  square  miles,  and  comprehends  seven 
caiiluns  or  distnels,  eacii  uinler  a a justice  oi  the  peace,  and 
bo  communes.  The  population  in  lb31,  was  72,bl4;  in 
1836.  76,1.14 

FERKAULT,  CLAUDE,  boru  at  Pons  in  1613,  has 


I earned  a memorable  name  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  de- 
signer of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  modern  archilec* 
I ture.  He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate,  and  was  brought  up 
! to  the  medical  piofe-siou,  but  extended  his  studies  lu  other 
brauchcH  of  sciouce,  particular!)  matbcmutics  and  architec- 
ture. Ills  allenlinn  became  more  cs;tecially  directed  to 
architecluru  on  being  engaged  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  the  first  udtlion  of  which  ap]H-areil 
in  1673,  in  a folio  volume,  with  plates  after  his  own  drawings. 
If  he  did  not  ulvvays  comprehend  the  lueuning  of  that  ex* 
cccdinglv  obscure  writer,  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  given 
indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  ability  and  superior  taslo 
in  architecture  in  the  ea»t  front  and  colonnadi^  of  tho 
Louvre,  in  regard  to  whicii  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris 
in  1664)  and  other  eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It 
appti.irs  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  hi.s  brother  Charles 
that  Pcrrault  entered  into  the  competition,  in  which  he  boro 
off  tlio  prize  from  his  rivals;  and  liis  superiority  on  this 
occasion  has  by  one  of  his  biographers  been  attributed  to  his 
being  unchecked  by  professional  prejudices  and  habits.  For 
some  remarks  on  this  deservedly  celebrated  fa9.idc,  we  refer 
to  Paris,  p.  338;  and  shall  here  merely  add,  that  nnlwith- 
slnndmg  its  defects,  which  would  now  bo  avoided  by 
one  of  far  inferior  talent,  it  is  certainly  a chef  d’ofuvre  of 
art  for  the  same  ago  which  had  admired  a Maderno  aud  a 
Borromini. 

Perrault’s  other  chief  works  are  the  O'oservator)’  (not  par* 
tinulariv  remarkable  in  point  of  design), and  tho  Grotto, 
8cc..  at  Versailles.  Tho  monument  which,  aAor  (be  Louvix', 
would  have  best  manitaiiied  bis  fume,  tho  grand  (riumphul 
arch  at  the  ontranco  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  was 
never  executed,  notwithstanding  the  foundations  were  built, 
and  a temporary  plaster  model  of  tlio  wholo  wan  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  16«4.  he  published  mt  abridgement  of  it, 
I674;  a work ‘On  tho  Five  Orders,' Ibl.,  I6ls1;  ‘Esvoisdo 
Physique,'  3 vois.  41o..  1 660 ; and  a work  on  natural  history  ; 
to  which  may  bo  added  a posthumous  one  ( 1 7UU),  giving  an 
account  of  t-cvorul  machines  of  his  iuventiun.  lie  dicil  at 
Paris,  Oct.  Otli,  1688. 

PERRAULT,  CHARLES,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
born  Jan.  I3th.  1638,  u(l^^e'>!ied  al.v)  some  talent  for  archi- 
tecture, which  procured  forlpm  theap]>ointmeut  of  ‘ premier 
cummU  des  bdtimens  du  r<ii.'  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Purallelc  dc-i  Aneiens  et  Mudernes,' 
Paris,  1690,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  ihoexienscuf 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  juugincnt, 
ho  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  courage  when 
he  ventured  to  express  his  prcfci'cnce  of  such  writers  as 
Scuderi  and  Chapelatu  to  Hotner.  Such  an  extravagunt 
opinion  was  hardly  worth  serious  rerutaiion,  yet  it  was  for- 
mally opposerl  by  Boilcau,  in  hi*. ' Rellertiuns  on  Longinus,’ 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  ‘ Parallelo,'  and  tins  literary 
squabble  was  prolongeil  for  some  lime.  Of  Pcrrault's  work 
entitlud  ‘ Les  Hummes  lllustrcs  qui  ont  paru  on  Franco 
pendant  ce  Sioclc,' ful.,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696. 
tlio  set'ond  in  17U1-  A eollcction  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  Verso  and  prose  uppcarc«l  at  Paris  in  (676,  previously  to 
which  ho  had  produced  sumo  other  poems,  which  have  long 
since  been  furgutlen.  One  of  his  most  inlerchtitig  literary 
prot'luciiuns  is  his  own  Meuioires,  first  published  at  Avignon, 
in  1739.  He  died  in  1 763. 

PERRAULT  D’AHMACOURT,  son  of  Charles  Per- 
raull,  was  also  a writer,  and  is  still  remembcreil  by  his 
' Contes  ties  Fees,’  which  contain  the  nursery  stories  of  Cin- 
derella, &c.,  and  may  be  coiiBidercd  as  a classical  work  in 
that  bmnch  of  literature. 

PERROT,  N.  [Ablancourt.] 

PERSK'A  GR.ATP.SSIMA  is  tho  Avocado  Pear  of  Iho 
West  Indies,  and  receives  its  name  in  consequence  of  tho 
reM-’iublaucu  in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  a Eu- 
ropean pear.  In  reality  it  is  a Lauraccous  plant,  allied  to 
the  Sweet  Bay  of  our  climate.  The  tree  is  about  the  size 
of  an  apple-lrce;  the  leaves  arc  obloug,  veiny,  and  tho 
flowers  siuall.  and  of  a grccnish-ycUow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  Ihu  size  of  a large  pear,  and  is  regarded  us  one  of  thu 
best  produced  in  tho  West  India  Llands.  In  (ho  insido 
it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a kernel  enclu^‘d  in  a soft  lind. 
In  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  (lie  peacb,%ut  (o  be  much 
more  agreeable,  though  not  so  sweet.  It  is  sometimes  catt-n 
with  pepper  and  salt,  but  more  fru|ucnt^  with  a liUio  sugar 
and  lime-juice.  Three  voiiclics  are  muuUoucd,  the  red, 
the  purple,  aud  the  green 
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PERSE'PHONA,  Dr.  Leach’s  name  for  a nnus  of 
brachyurous  rrustareana.  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
among  tlie  tribe  of  Leueostant.  [Oxyitombs,  \*o1.  xvU.,  p. 
no.) 

Genen’iT  — External  and  internal  atoms  of  the 

ej*/error_;mr-/<*r/ gradually  lessening  from  their  base,  the 
external  stem  being  vorv  obtuse  at  the  extremity.  Carapace 
rounded,  depressed,  and  dilated  on  each  side.  f>on/ rather 
advanced.  Great  j jint  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  com  posed 
of  three  pieces  soldered  together.  First  pair  of  feet  much 
stouter  than  the  others,  which  have  their  two  last  joints 
rumpresBod. 

Example,  Bertetihona  Latreillii. 

Z)^«rri/i/inn.— Anterior  part  of  the  shell  gradually  and 
obtusely  dilale<l,  covered  with  granulations ; three  equal 
i-eciirved  Npines  at  its  posterior  part;  arms  tuberculous. 
Lengili  two  inches  and  a iiulf. 

l^K-ality,  unknown. 


PetMpluias  Lairtinil. 


PERSE'POLIS  (flipniroXjc)  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers  after  the  time  of  Alexander  os  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  Dame  however  docs  not  occur  in  Herodotus.  Ctesias, 
Xenoplion,  or  Nchemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  Cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  fro* 
quont  mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Echatana.  Their 
siloncc  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Persepolis 
never  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  residence  for  the 
Persian  kings,  though  we  must  conclude,  from  the  account 
of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  was  from  the  most  an- 
tient  times  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been  buried  here  or  at 
PaakrgadoB.  There  was  at  Persepolis  a magnificent  palace* 


which  at  the  time  of  Alexander  was  full  of  immense 
treasure#,  which  had  accumulated  there  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  (Dicrtl  Sic.,  xvii..  n ; Siralxj,  xv.,  p.  We 

know  sraicely  niiyiliing  of  the  history  of  Perscpolis.  The 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  and  apart  uf  the  city  were  biuiil 
by  Alexander  (.\rrian,  in.  Iti;  Curt.  v.  7 : Strabo,  xv.,  p. 
729;  Diod.  Sic.,  xvii.  7U):  but  it  still  continued  to  be  u 
])lacc  of  cnn?iiderablu  inqxirtanco  after  his  time  (Diod.  Sic., 
xLx.  2*2).  We  read  of  an  otlcinpt  by  Anliocbus  Epiphane» 
to  plunder  it.  wbicli  did  not  succeed.  (2  Mac,  ix.  I,  2.) 

Tliere  has  been  considerable  dispute  respecting  tiie  Persian 
name  of  Pcrsepolis.  Orient.vl  historians  say  that  it  was 
Istckliar  or  Kstekhar  (D'llcrbvlot,  Bihliolhv^e  Oruntule)  ; 
and  many  modern  writers  suppose  that  Pasargads  an<I 
Persenohs  are  only  dilferent  namea  for  the  same  place,  and 
that  tiie  latter  word  is  (he  Greek  translation  of  tlie  former. 
There  are  however  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  aio 
distinct  places.  [P.vsvrcixda.] 

Porsepolis  was  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  neor  the 
union  of  llio  Araxes  i^Bendcmir)  and  Cyrus  (A'nr).  The 
situation  appears  to  have  been  very  healthy  and  favourable 
to  longevity.  Mr.  Rich,  when  he  visited  the  spot,  heard  of 
several  persons  who  had  attained  the  age  of  a hundred. 
{.Narrative  of  a Journey  tu  Balajlonand  ^rsepolis,  p.  21*^.  I 
The  ruins  of  PcrscfioUs,  which  are  usually  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Tchil'Minar,  that  is,*(he  forty  pillars,*  are  do 
scribed  at  great  length  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter’s  ' Travels,’  vol 
i.,  p.  576.  fol.  [Persepolitan  AKcmtuCTtRE  ; Arrow- 
Uradbd  Characters.] 

PERSEPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  remains 
of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Persopolis,  or  in  its  vicinity,  are  so 
few  and  so  iroporfecl  os  to  render  it  irap4>s.#ible  to  judge  of 
the  stylo  of  architecture  beyond  a few  particulars.  It 
seems  to  have  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  Egypt,  and 

I yet  to  have  differed  materially  from  it  in  various  rcspvcls. 

; Of  tombs  and  sepulchral  chambers  hewn  out  of  the  pcri>cn. 
dicular  face  of  rocks,  there  are  several  speciroensat  Naksh-i- 
Rustam  ; yet  these  bear  little  sipiilaniy  to  the  subterraneous 
or  excavated  catacombs  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  of 
very  great  extent,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  passages  lead- 
ing to  different  apartments;  wheveas  these  antieiit  Persian 
excavations  ore  very  shallow,  and  consist  chielly  of  aii  archi- 
tectural frontispiece  or  portico  richlv  adorned  with  sculpluru 
and  other  decorations.  Such  are  ifiose  at  Naksh-i-Rustam ; 
also  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  at  Uie  foot  of 
Mount  Raclimcd,  near  the  river  Hendemir,  the  antient 
Araxes.  This  monument  has  a portico  of  four  columns 
whose  capitals  have  figures  of  the  foreparts  of  animals  pro- 
jecting from  their  sides.  There  are  also  two  rows  of  sculp- 
ture above  the  portico. 

The  present  inhabitants  call  the  remains  of  Persc|)o1is 
itself  Tak'Jamschid,  or  the  residence  of  Jamsrhid  (sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  been  its  founder) ; and  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Tcbil-Minar,  or  the  Forty  Culurons,  of  which 
number  however  scarcely  half  are  now  remaining.  TIicsh 
columns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palace  to  which  they 
belonged,  stand  upon  an  eminence  or  terrace  funned  by 
levelling  the  surface  of  a marble  rock,  atid  which  extends 
upwanU  of  -too  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  about  3o0 
from  east  to  west.  Though  it  may  be  described  as  a paral- 
lelogram in  its  general  shape,  this  platform  is  not  perfectly 
regular  in  plan,  being  indented  by  projections  and  recesses, 
which  follow  the  sinuosities  uf  the  superficies  of  the  rock 
itself;  neither  is  it  une  unifunii  level  throughout,  those  parts 
which  were  covered  with  buildings  being  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  rest.  The  height  abox’e  the  plain  fVotn  which  the 
rock  rises  varies  considerably  in  different  places,  in  some 
being  not  more  than  14  feet,  and  in  others  4U.  On  every 
side  except  the  cast,  where  it  adjoins  a hill  forming  a lofty 
screen  or  background  to  it,  IhoplatfoiTn  is  enclosed  by  walls 
or  parapets  consiruclod  of  largo  blocks  of  masonry.  As 
tUot  opposite  the  loftier  ground  to  the  east,  the  west  side 
( 1 425  feet  in  extent),  may  be  considered  the  principal  one  or 
front,  and  accordingly  here  w’e  And  the  entrance,  not  ho*<v- 
ever  in  the  centre,  but  about  midway  between  that  and  the 
north-west  angle.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  more  than 
2U  feet  below  the  terrace,  owing  to  which  then*  is  a con«i- 
ilerablc  ascent,  which  is  not  formed  by  wide  (lights  of  steps 
in  a direct  line  leading  to  (he  entrance,  but  by  two  separnto 
ramps  or  flighut  in  contraiy  directions,  whir'ti  return  ogam 
to  the  upper  landing-place.  Faring  this  latter,  but  at  sLonu 
little  distance  from  it.  is  a prn^nilnu,  or  lofiy  mass  formii  g r 
doMYvay,  similar  to  those  in£gyplian  architecture,  aid; 
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little  beyond  it  a second  entrance  of  the  tame  kind.  iJke 
the  Egyptian,  these  propyla  diminish  upwoids,  and  are 
crowned  b>  a cavetto.or  hollow  cornice:  they  are  also  adurned 
with  faucitul  coloiMal  llgures  of  animals,  partly  in  low  and 
partly  in  high  relief,  erulpiured  on  iliuir  sides,  and  among 
these  monsters  are  some  representing  winged  horses  with 
humon  heads.  It  is  probable  that  these  propyla  led  into 
some  enclosure  serving  as  the  chief  or  entrance  court  of  the 
palace;  but  that  cannot  now  be  determined,  nor  m what 
manner  the  principal  moss  of  building  now  remaining  could 
have  been  made  to  display  itself  conspicuously  from  surh  an 
enclosure:  because,  instead  of  being  on  the  east  side  facing 
the  entrance,  it  lies  on  the  south  or  right  hand  of  the  en- 
trance. and  in  such  manner  an  to  extend  more  westward, 
consequently  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  turn  back  to 
it  m that  direction  from  any  court  beyond  the  propyla. 
Neither  is  it  certain  whether  this  edifice  vraa  any  part  of  the 
palace  itself  or  aiMual  residence,  or  only  a temple  belonging 
to  it.  The  plan  would  seem  to  favour  the  latter  supposiiiun, 
because,  from  what  can  now  be  made  out  from  it,  this  struc- 
ture cimta. ns  within,  not  a spacious  hall  suited  for  enter-: 
tninments.  but  one  filled  with  lines  of  columns  tn  every 
direction  (aa  is  evident  from  the  position  of  those  now  re- 
maining), so  as  to  form  a number  of  aisles  intersecting  each 
Ollier.  Such  a grove-like  arrangement  of  numerouB  pillars  i 
is  altogether  unlike  anything  in  Grecian  architecture,  and 
more  m accordance  with  that  of  the  Arabians,  some  of  w hose 
buildings,  the  musque  at  Cordova  for  instance,  are  similarly 
filled  with  lines  of  columns.  A simitar  dense  disposition  of 
pillars  prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptiana;  and  for  an  ex- 
ample of  it  among  the  latter  people,  we  refer  to  the  plan 
of  the  temple  at  Kdfu  [Egyptian  Arcmitkcturk,  p.  316], 
where  both  the  pronuos  and  vestibule  are  In  the  same 
manner  polytlyUtr,  or  filled  with  columns,  although  they 
occupy  a smaller  apace,  and  aro  consequently  not  so  nu- 
merous. 

The  columns  at  Persepolis  are  of  grey  marble,  i feet  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  72  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen  dia- 
meters in  height ; therefore  of  very  slender  proportions,  and  so 
far  very  different  from  Egyptian  columns.  Neither  do  they 
otherwise  resemble  them,  except  in  their  dissimilarity  from  the 
Grecian  orders  and  in  the  capriciousness  of  their  decoration. 
Of  some  of  theso  columns  the  shafls  are  ornaineiiled  with  a 
kind  of  zigzag  or  vandyke  pattern,  after  the  uiuniier  of  the 
fragment  found  near  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  alMycenzc; 
while  othbrs  are  fluted,  but  the  channels  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  being  fortv,  or  double  the  number  of  those  of  a 
Doric  column.  T(io  bases  and  capitals  aru  slill  mure  sin- 
gular, both  of  them  being  very  deep  and  of  fanciful  shape 
an<l  outline.  In  fact  the  capitals  ore  composed  of  so  many 
divisions  that  tho  lowermostof  them  seem  tp  belong  as  much 
to  the  upper  part  of  tho  shaA  as  to  lite  capital  itself;  or  if  all 
are  included  as  parts  of  that  member  of  thecoluiuu,  it  must 
be  reckoned  at  une-fifih  of  the  entire  ho:ghl.  Among  their 
fanciful  ornaments  occur  small  scrolls,  which  some  have 
thought  to  bear  a resemblance  to  Ionic  volutes,  but  it  cer* 
tainly  requires  a very  strong  imagination  to  detect  the  simi- 
larity, although  a tolerable  resemblance  of  an  Italian  Ionic 
capital  may  be  seen  in  (he  drawing  of  a Persepolilan  one  by 
lioldiiig  (tie  latter  sideways,  so  that  the  scrolls,  which  ate 
there  one  above  another,  are  brought  into  a horizontal  di- 
rection. Other  Persepulitan  capitals  have  figures  of  uni- 
corns or  other  animals  projecting  from  them  laterally  be- 
neath the  epistylium. 

Besides  the  building  above  mentioned,  tliere  are  traces  of 
various  others  behind  it.  on  tho  south  side:  among  the  rest, 
the  remains  of  two  pvly $iylar  \ia\U;  but  even  including 
these,  the  plan  would  have  been  exceedingly  limited  and 
inadequate  to  the  accommodation  required  for  the  court  of 
a priTirc  and  a numerous  retinue,  unless  tho  buildings  ori- 
ginally extended  themselves  much  beyond  tho  actual  ruins, 
and  consisleil  of  several  stories.  Eastward  of  the  first  de- 
scribed large  hall  is  another  very  spacious  one,  perfectly 
square  in  plan,  and  with  two  entiances  on  each  of  its  four 
side«.  but  without  columns;  it  is  therefore  questionable 
whether  it  was  nut  a court,  or  was  else  originally  divided  mto 
separate  rooms. 

Even  were  these  ruins  in  a more  perfect  state,  they  would 
not,  as  a solitary  example,  go  very  far  towards  elucidating  the 
trchitecturnl  style  of  the  antient  Persians.  Some  points  of 
resemblance  between  it  and  Egyptian  architecture  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  namely,  lofty  square-headed  gate- 
ways, or  propyla,  terrace-like  platforms,  and  potystylar  ai>ait- 
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ments,  in  which  the  columns  are  arranged  phalanx-wi«e, 
to  winch  may  be  added  the  mudo  of  decorutiug  dooi!<.  and 
the  practice  of  covering  the  entire  surface  of  walls  with 
figures  or  inscriptions  as  tn  the  case  with  ibo  fronts  of  tlie 
terraces  at  Persepolis.  Even  the  sculpture  itself  shows  iho 
stale  of  that  art  to  have  been  neatly  the  same  as  .'unong  the 
Egyptians,  the  drawing  of  tho  figures  being  rude  and  sliflT, 
and  they  being  neailyall  represented  in  profile,  without  anv 
attempt  at  grouping,  while  the  clumsy  expe<lieiit  is  adopted 
of  indicating  a king  or  chief  personage  by  making  such 
figure  larger  than  tho  rest.  It  is  not  likely  (hat  ail  llie<e 
circumstances  of  resemblance  were  merely  casual  coinci- 
dences; but  neither  is  it  possible  to  offer  any  livpoiiiesis 
that  would  account  satislaclonly  for  many  striking  points  i;f 
disparity,  particularly  as  regards  both  the  propurUuns  anJde- 
oiration  of  columns,  which,  being  the  principal  features  in 
every  style,  would  be  those  most  likely  to*be  copied,  with 
more  or  less  exactness,  where  any  imitation  was  aimed  at. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Persepolitan  stylo  np|  ears  (u  lia\c  been 
most  licentious  in  regard  to  columns,  and  in  this  rt‘s{H.'Ci  not 
only  dissimilar  from  but  greatly  inferior  in  lasie  to  the 
Egyptian.  The  sculptures  of  Pet  sepidis.  though  of  no  value 
as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate  sumo  pax»uges  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  which  relate  to  Peisian  Hlfuirs. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  some  specimens  of  Per- 
sian sculpture  brought  from  Persepolis. 

(Niebuhr,  Bfisebetchreibunff,  ike.,  ti.  121,  S:c.,  who  has 
given  a plan  of  the  buildings  and  various  drawings  of  tho 
monuments  and  the  reliefs  ; Ker  Porter’s  Trav'lt,  voL  i.,  p. 
670;  I^  Hruyn  ; Chardin;  Morier;  Hiri,  /fuuAunri,  i£.c.) 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  begun 
at  an  early  age  to  serve  inhisfiUlier'sarmy,  anddislmguislied 
himself  by  some  successes  against  the  Laibaruus  nations 
which  bordered  on  Macedonia.  His  younger  brother  De- 
metrius was  earned  away  as  a hostage  by  the  voiisul  Flami- 
ninius  at  the  time  of  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Phinp, 
aiiduAer  remaining  soverul  years  at  Roiiit-,  where  he  won  the 
favour  of  tlie  senate,  was  sent  hack  to  Mncedunia.  After  a 
time  he  was  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a muHion, 
in  consc'quunco  of  fresh  disagroeiucuts  winch  hail  sprung 
up  holwecn  tho  two  slates.  Demetrius  succeeded  in  muin- 
laining  peace,  but  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  hu  was 
arcusoil  of  ambitious  designs,  of  a«piring  to  the  crown,  and 
of  being  in  secret  correspondence  w ith  Rume.  Peueus.  w ho 
was  jealous  of  him,  supported  the  charges,  and  Philip 
doomed  his  younger  son  to  death,  but  not  daring  to  have 
him  openly  executed,  for  fear  of  the  Uoinaiis,  )iu  mused 
him  to  be  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  having  discovered  ins 
innocence,  his  remorse  and  his  indignation  against  Pcdicus 
hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  m (ho 
year  179  bC- 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  with  sentiments 
of  hatred  ugainsl  the  Romans  for  the  humiliation  which  they 
had  indicted  upon  Macedonia  r liowever,  he  dissembled  his 
feelings  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  confinneil  the 
treaty  existing  between  his  father  and  ihe  scnnic.  But  he 
soon  began  to  prepare  himself  for  war.  and  ho  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Greece,  and  especially 
with  the  Achoiruns.  The  senate,  hearing  of  tins,  sent  legaies 
to  Macc<lonia  to  examine  the  state  of  affuirs.  Eunieiies, 
king  of  Pcrgiimus,  a iiiauncU  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  also 
closely  watcliing  the  doings  of  Perseus,  and  lie  even  went 
to  Koine  to  report  to  the  senate  ihe  hi, mile  preparaiions  of 
the  Macedonians.  On  his  return  from  Italy, os  he  wa.s going 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Ins 
life  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Eumcncs  escaped,  and 
the  Roman  senate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  B.c.  172. 

Tno  consul  P.  Licinius  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  nil 
army  to  Macedonia.  At  the  ssine  time  coimnissionera 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  exhort  the  allies  of  the  Hont.ius  to 
join  in  the  impending  struggle  against  Perseus.  Perseus 
had  a cotifereiire  with  Q.  Marcius,  one  of  tiie  coiiiims- 
Nioners.  who  granlc<l  him  a (lUce.  dumig  whicli  the  kin^ 
might  send  anibassadois  to  Uumc  to  plead  his  cause.  Wiicii 
thecoinmissiuiieis  returned  toll,, mu.  limy  U,akivd  of  having 
duceivud  Perseus  by  holding  out  iho  hu)  u of  peace,  in  onler 
to  give  time  to  Rome  to  prepare  f<»r  war,  whti»t  tho  delay 
could  only  bo  of  disadvantage  to  the  king,  wliose  amiy  was 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  older  senatois  aru  suid 
to  liavc  disapproved  of  this  conduct  as  more  deserving  of  the 
name  of  Punic  than  of  Roman  faith,  but  ihe  majority  of  the 
senate,  * who  cared  more  for  what  was  advantageous  than 
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for  wliKt  wu  hoiipst.'  supported  the  comm Usiuners.  (Livy,  i 
xlii.  47.)  The  leffOte*  of  Perseu>,  after  being  heard  by  the 
aeiiato,  vero  ili^mia^ed  without  any  saiiafuclory  anft>Ner. 
L ciniua.  on  arriving  m The^iiily.  171  n.c..  met  tiie  army  of 
i'er«eu$on  the  baiiUs  uf  thePeneiiis  but  only  )tartial  engage* 
tiienta  took  piece,  in  one  of  wtiirh  the  Roman  cavalry  wna 
defeated,  but  in  another  it  had  the  advantage,  afier  which 
both  arniien  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  I'uilowing  year, 
170  B.C.,  WKrm'*  to  have  been  sfent  by  both  parties  in  pre- 
purationa  and  desultory  engagements.  The  consul  HusUlius 
Miinrinus  made  some  attempts  to  enter  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  but  did  not  succeed.  His  legate  Appius Claudius, 
being  sent  to  Lrebnidus  m Illyria,  attempted  to  surprise  a 
(own  called  Uw-ana.  which  was  held  by  Perseus,  but  he  was 
foiled.  With  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men.  Meantime  tlie 
exactiuns  of  the  Roman  praetors  Lucretius  and  Hurlensius 
had  indisposed  several  of  the  cities  of  Greece  against  Rome, 
and  prixhiced  a feeling  favounhlo  to  Perseus.  Thostr  ofH> 
cers  plundered  Chalets  in  Kubtea,  a town  alliel  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  their  soldiers  to  abuse  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  citizens.  A citizen  of  Chalets,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
complain,  said  it  had  been  found  much  safer  to  shut  tho 
(rates  against  the  Roman  prmtors  than  to  receive  them,  for 
(lii><M)  who  had  shut  their  gates  had  e^raped  unhurt,  whilst 
the  allies  of  Rome  were  plundcietl.  The  people  of  Abdera, 
being  rctpiired  to  furnish  a heavy  cotilingent  of  money  and 
corn  for  the  army,  nskeel  for  a respite,  but  Hurlensius  en* 
tcrc<l  the  town,  beheaded  the  principal  citizens,  and  suld  tho 
rest  as  slaves.  Envoys  being  sent  to  Rome  by  those  unfor- 
tunate cities,  the  <iunaie  ordered  the  Abderilcs  to  be  restored 
to  lil»eriy,  snd  Lucretius,  being  siiminuncd  to  Rome,  whs  trinl 
before  the  tribe«,  and  fliicd  a million  of  ase^i.  (Livy,  xliii. 
4,  7,  8.)  The  Roman  comniissioncrs  to  the  friendly  stales 
of  Epirus,  jli^iolia.  and  Achica,  acted  with  less  disieganl  to 
appearances,  but  with  equal  dishuneaty.  Those  states,  like 
ail  weak  cciuniries  that  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a |K>werful 
stranger  under  the  speci  >us  name  of  alliam  e,  were  divideil 
I'.nto  two  parties:  one  willing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  but  still  mindful  of  their  national  honour  and  inde* 
pandence : the  other  servilely  devoted  to  Rome.  The 
lenders  of  the  laltiT  parly  Bought  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
consuls  and  pnetors  by  accusing  those  whose  views  were 
not  the  same  oh  theirown.  of  being  secret  enemies  of  Rome. 
Some  of  the  persons  thus  accused  were  summoned  or  in 
other  words  transported  (o  Romo,  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  sotiatc. 

In  the  next  year,  169  b.c.,  the  new  consul  Q,  Marcius 
came  to  lako  the  command  of  the  army  against  Perseus. 
He  entered  Macedonia  unopposed,  and  took  posiiession  of 
tho  town  uf  Dium,  but  finding  it  diHicult  to  get  supplies  for 
faU  army,  he  withdrew  to  the  frontiers  of  Thosaly.  retaining 
possession  lioweverof  the  strong  defile  of  Dmm,  which  cora- 
roande»l  the  entrance  of  Macedonia  on  that  side.  On  this 
occasion,  Polybius,  with  others  of  his  cmtnirymen.  being  sent 
by  the  Arluraiis  to  offer  their  assistance  to  the  consul, 
rcinmned  some  time  with  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  year  16S  n.c.,  Paulu*  .limilius  was  sent  to  com- 
mand llte  army  against  Macedonia,  Ho  po«^ed  the  moun- 
fjiin*  from  Thessaly  and  advnncet!  to  Pyilna.  where  he  met 
Perseus  with  his  army.  The  Romans  found  means  to  break 
through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  a fiightful  eoiifusiun 
and  butclierv  followed,  in  which  2t).UuO  Maioidonians  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  This  single  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  a powerful  anil  antient  kingdom;  all  Macedonia  sub- 
imtied  to  the  Romans.  PcrstMis  H«;d,  almost  alone,  without 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  I'attlc.  He  went  first  to  Pclln,  the 
aniieni  scat  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  then  to  Amphiptdis.  and 
from  thence  to  the  island  of  Satnuihrare.  whose  a.syluin  was 
considered  inviolable.  Tlieoce  hcaitcmptcrl  toescape  by  sea 
to  Thraro;  but  a Cretan  master  of  a vessel,  after  having 
shipped  piirt  of  his  trca-<urcs.  sailed  away,  leaving  tho  king 
on  the  shore.  The  king’s  attendants  having  aKo  forsaken 
him  except  one.  Perseus,  with  his  oldest  s*m  Philip,  come 
out  of  the  temple  wiierc  he  had  token  refuge,  and  surren- 
deie<l  to  the  Romans.  He  was  trcalcfl  at  first  by  /Emilius 
with  considerate  tndulgenrc,  but  was  obliged  to  porade  the 
streets  of  Hume  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
his  conqueror.  He  was  afterwards  confined,  by  ortler  of  the 
Kenale.  nt  Alba  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marsi,  near  tiic 
lake  Fiicinus,  where  ho  died  in  a few  ycai>.  His  son  Philip 
alao  died  at  Alba.  Another  and  a younger  son  is  said  to 
have  become  a scribe  or  wntcr  to  the  muncipality  of 
Alba, 


PERSEUS  (eonstellalion).  The  mythological  atoryof 
Per^eus  is  well  enough  known:  in  (he  heavens  the  constel- 
lation is  surrounded  by  Andromeda.  Aries,  1'aurus,  Auiiga, 
CamdopanUlus,  uiidCas*<io]ieia.  Of  the  two  principal  stars 
a and  0 (the  latter  of  which  is  called  Algol),  the  fonoer  is 
situated  in  the  breast  of  the  figure,  (he  latter  in  ihn  head 
of  Medusa,  which  he  carries  in  his  left  hand.  Tho  fuUowing 
are  the  principal  stars: — 
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PKR.SIIORK.  [WoRCESTKHIHtnE.] 

PERSIA,  or  PEHSIS  (nfpeit).  called  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Parus  and  by  the  Aiubic  and  Persian  writers 

Kara,  or  Farai^taii,  is  used  in  two  siamiGcalions:  first,  it  is 
applied  to  the  country  ungimdly  iiilmlMtvd  by  the  Persians; 
and  secondly,  to  the  various  eouninca  in  A>ia  included  in 
(he  Persuin  empire  foundeil  by  Cyrus,  wiiich  exionde<l  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Cakptaii,  to  the  Peisiau  Gulf  und  the  liirbaa 
Oi’wsn. 

Persis  proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  Media,  from  whieii  it  was  sLqwira’ad  by  the  luouiiiain- 
tango  known  to  tlieantionta  under  the  (nnieuf  I’arachuaihraa 
(Ptolein.,  vi.  4 ; Strabo,  xi.  5ii),on  tho  south  by  the  Persian 
(fuir.  on  ilia  east  by  Carmaiiia,  and  on  the  west  by  Su'iana, 
from  wluch  it  was  separated  by  rugged  and  inacce-aiblo 
mountains.  (Strabo,  xv.  7'i6  ) The  cu'uniry  included  wuhin 
these  limils  i«,  nc<  ordiiig  to  Cbaidin’s  estimate,  as  large  as 
France.  The  Miulhcrn  part  of  it  near  the  .Koa-coiui  u a 
»andy  plain,  almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  the  postileiitiul  winds  which  blow  fnnn  the  de«ort  uf 
Carmama.  i I*lin..  xii. ‘,10  ; Strabo,  xv.  7‘27.)  Rut  at  sume 
distance  from  the  coast  the  ground  rises,  and  the  mieiioruf 
the  country  towards  the  north  is  intorsvetod  by  nunioious 
mountain-ranges.  The  soil  upon  the>e  mountains  is  very  dry 
and  barren,  and  though  there  are  some  lertilo  valleys  amuiig 
them,  they  are  geiiorally  fit  oulv  for  (he  residence  of  no- 
inadir  shepheixis.  This  part  uf  Persia  was  the  onainul  seat 
of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  iliey  were  tnuieu  to  hard- 
ship and  privation.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  i-outilry  how- 
ever there  are  many  well  watered  and  feitilo  plains,  in  the 
lai^est  of  which  Persepolis  is  situated.  (Strabo,  xv.  717  ; 
Pioletn..  vi.  -1.) 

I'lie  Persians  were  divided  into  several  herds  or  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  were  tlie  Pasargsdis,  Maraphn,  and 
Maspii.  and  of  these  the  Pasarendse  were  the  noblest,  to  the 
chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  Acbsemenidte,  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  belonged.  (Herod.,!.  125.)  In  addition 
to  these  tribes,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Panihialsi,  Derou- 
tsitoi.  and  Germanii.  as  agricultural  tribes;  and  the  Dai, 
Mardi,  Dropu-i,  and  fiagariii,  as  nomadic  trilws. 

Herodotus  says  (vii.  GT)  that  (he  Persians  ware  originally 
mlieil  .Artcn;  which  word  probably  conlaniii  the  same  root 
as  .Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes  (Herod.,  vii  63) ; 
and  Artfa.  (he  word  by  which  the  -followers  of  the  Biah- 
manic  religion  arc  designated  in  Saiiiicrit,  The  same  root 
occurs  in  Ana  and  Ariana,  from  the  latter  of  wliicii  the 
inoflem  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived.  [.Ariana.] 

Tlie  only  places  of  importance  in  Persia  were  PsKsaKoLia 
and  l^A8AROAi>/C,  of  which  an  account  ts  given  in  separate 
articles. 

* TbU  itor  U F)omit»c4*s  IS,  leconttoi  to  Mr.  BhIt* 
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PERSIA  i«  called  IRAN  by  tbe  nttirei.  Tho  form  and 
boundaries  of  tlio  cuvintry  to  which  this  numo  U applied,  are 
dibiinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  lies  between  and  40'' 
N.  lai.am)  44  nod  70''  K.  lonx.,cunsiituiiiigai>  elevated  table* 
land,  surrounded  by  mountam-ranxe^  whiidi  mark  tho  e<ige» 
of  the  table  land,  and  supara'u  u cuhor  fruin  the  tHta  or  fium 
the  low  coumnea  which  enclose  it  on  tho  east,  north,  and 
tvest.  On  the  south  tho  table-land,  or  rather  the  rnnues 
which  enclose  it,  come  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
In<hati  Sea.  On  the  east  of  the  table  land  are  the  extenshe 
plains  whud)  are  watered  by  the  river  Smd,  or  ludus : and 
on  the  north  tho  still  more  extensive  plain  winch  surrounds 
the  lake  of  Aisl.  and  extends  to  ttie  eastern  shores  of  ilio 
Caspian  Sea.  The^  desert  plains  are  known  to  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  Turan.  A narrow  and  very  low  tract  of  land 
Separates  Iran  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a sumevvhat  more 
elovated  and  rather  unduluimir  plain  divides  it  from  the 
high  range  of  Caucasus.  Along  tho  mountam  chaimi 
which  funii  its  western  border,  are  the  great  plains  drained 
by  the  Tigris  and  Rnphrates.  Thus  the  table  land  of  Iran 
IS  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lower  enuntnes,  but  it  is  coi>> 
Ttecie<l  with  tbe  mountain-ranges  of  Kssicrn  Asia  and  Asia 
M iiior  by  two  chains.  The  chain  which  unites  il  with  the 
Uiinaiaya  and  Kuen-Luen  mountains,  in  Ea.<ilern  Asia,  lies 
between  34*’ ami  37"  N.  lat , and  between  6tt' ami  74"  K. 
long.,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu  Coosh.  At  the 
most  nortli-western  extremity  of  Iran  is  Mount  Ararat. 
From  this  high  pinnacle  a mountain-chain  runs  westward, 
•nd  unites  the  table-luiul  with  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  chain  is  caller!  the  Armenian  Mountains. 

Thu  surface  of  tho  table-land  of  Iran,  with  the  mountain- 
ranges  enclosing  it,  according  to  a very  rough  estimate,  may 
occupy  an  area  of  bcMwcen  I.OOO.UUU  and  l,?itU,0bU  square 
miles,  or  about  one-lwelfih  of  the  surface  of  Asia.  Tire 
table-land  h generally  level,  interspersed  with  low  and 
rocky  ridges  of  comparatively  small  extent,  which  are  like 
islands  or  oases  in  tho  sandy  sea  which  surrounds  tlicra. 
The  level  tracts,  which  occupy  an  immense  space,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  one  anoiher,  aro  either  covered  with  loose 
sand,  or  sand  impregnated  with  salt,  but  both  these  kinds 
of  sand  are  nearly  desiitutu  of  vexelation.  Along  the  interior 
base  of  tho  mountain-ranges  wliich  extend  along  tho  edges 
of  ihu  table-land,  there  arc  large  tracts  the  sod  of  wiiich  is 
genernhy  fertile  wherever  there  are  means  of  irrigating 
the  flclds.  However  even  in  these  tracts  there  are  tiumo- 
rous  ridges  of  rocks,  which  render  cultivation  always  diiUcult, 
and  IVequentiy  impossible. 

Tins  extensive  country  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
independent  stales.  The  wostern  half  of  it  constitutes  the 
present  kingdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran,  and  the  eastern  is  di- 
vided between  the  sovereigns  of  ArglianUtun  and  Belou- 
chistan.  Of  the  two  last-mentioned  countries  an  account  is 
found  under  their  ro«p«ctive  heads. 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Persia  extends  between  23"  and 
40*  N.  lat..  and  from  44"  to  fi2“  30'  E-  long.,  and  honlors  on 
the  east  on  the  kingdoms  of  Afghanistan  and  Bcloochislan. 
The  plains  along  the  nortliem  boundary  are  inhahitcd  by 
several  tribes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  as  fur  west  as  tl>e 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  constitutes  the  boundary- 
line  on  the  north  ns  far  as  4*i°  W.  lung.,  and  washes  it  as 
fur  north  as  3b"  4t)',  where  the  line  begins  which  separates 
Persia  from  Russia.  This  hue  commences  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  mnulh  of  the  Astarah  river,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Kala  Kuslii: 
it  then  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  source  in  the 
Massdla  Mountains.  This  range,  which  extends  to  llie 
we»t  of  north,  constitutes,  as  fur  as  39"  N.  lat.,  the  boundary- 
line, which,  farther  north,  passes  to  the  Bala-rud  river,  ami 
thence  to  the  Aras  river.  The  lasi-meiilioned  river  separates 
Perriia  from  Ru-sia  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  western  boundury-line  of 
Persia  passes  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  which  en- 
close the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  west.  North  of  33". 
the  greater  part  of  these  mouiitain-ianges  are  subject  to 
TurKey,  the  boundary-line  between  Turkey  and  Persia  pass- 
ing between  the  lakes  of  Nan  and  Urmia  or  Urumiyeb ; 
but  south  of  that  parallel,  the  whole  of  tbe  moitnlain-sys- 
tem  is  now  included  within  the  territories  of  l^irsi;!,  which, 
smith  of  33"  N.  let.,  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Shat  el  Arab.  According  to  a rough  estimate,  the  surface 
of  Persia  is  half  a million  of  stjuarc  miles,  or  cutuiderubly 
more  than  double  tbe  area  of  France.  It  tiicludu*  tbe 


western  half  of  the  tahlc-land  of  Iran,  and  also  the  lotr 
narrow  tract  which  separates  the  table-land  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  os  well  ns  a small  portion  of  the  low  plain 
which  lies  to  tho  west  of  the  tablu-laiid  on  tho  banks  of  tho 
Tigris. 

Surface  anti  Soil. — The  following  de'^criptioii  of  this 
coiiniry  beginsat  liie  iiurth-eavturn  angle,  between  63° and 
61"  K.  long,  where  the  coutinuity  of  iho  mountain-range 
which  consiitutvs  the  northern  border  of  llie  lable-Iund  is 
interrupieil  by  a wide  break.  Through  this  break  tho 
Hcri-ru'i,  or  nver  of  Herat,  which  ri.ses  whlmi  the  tublu- 
Und,  duds  its  way  to  the  wide  plain  of  Turkisian.  where  it 
is  joined  on  the  right  by  thoThejen  (Teiijcn)and  Murghiib. 
and  on  tho  left  by  ihu  Muslicil  river.  Ku.^i  of  (his  break  (he 
muuntaiii-ranguruiisunmierrupied, (hough  with  unequal  ele- 
vation, cavtwaivl  to  thcgreit  mumitnm-niaMf  called  tho  Hindu 
CooaIi.  But  we«tuf  tho  break,  the  tnouiUaiiu  spre:idout  mio 
an  elevated  region,  the  general  diriCUon  of  which  is  &uuth- 
enst  and  nonli  west.  In  bomejdarcs  ihiamouuiam-regiun  is 
200  miles  wide;  but  it  grows  much  narrower  bet  weo.i  ^o^aiid 
34"  E.  long.,  where  it  approaches  the  shores  ufthe  Caspian 
Bea.  This  inonniain-tegion,  which de-cend.>>  rapidly  towards 
the  plains  of  Tiirkisian,  but  with  a less  raiiiil  descent  tow.ard.H 
the  souih,  is  railed  the  mountains  of  Khurasan,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  ridgex  uf  hills  which  run  to  the  north 
of  mirth-west  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  region,  hut  farther 
south,  to  the  west  of  north-west,  until  the  latter  ridges  de- 
cline to  the  west  as  they  approach  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
roost  elevaterl  purl  of  the  region  seems  to  be  nearly  in  the 
middle,  where  the  plains  on  which  the  ridges  are  ba?<ed  me 
perhaps  near  33U0  feet  high,  while  tho  plains  south  of  the 
inountain-region  perhaps  do  not  exceed  2UU0  feel  in  oteva- 
liun.  The  ridges  themselves  arc  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  rise  moru  than  lUUU  feet  above  their  base.  They 
are  only  covered  with  snow  fur  uno  or  two  montlis  in  ();e 
year ; and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  want  of  rain  and 
the  general  dryness  of  the  aiiuusplierc.  renders  them  unfit 
for  inuiutainmg  {u-rpctual  streams  of  water.  The  ridges 
themselves  arc  rtx'ky.  and  frequently  steep,  but  of  incuti- 
siderahle  width,  so  that  the  longitudinal  valleys  which  arc 
enclosed  by  them  arc  frequently  2u  luilca  in  width,  and  stime- 
timus  lUO  miles  lung:  such  ri  the  long  valley  which  extends 
from  Musheil  on  the  south  east  to  Shirwan  on  the  iiurth- 
we.st.  The  declivities  of  tho  rid^eif  are  denlitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  uiuunlaln-rcgiun,  called  llie 
Alak,  where  some  trees  occur,  but  they  do  not  exhibit 
a vigorous  gruwtli.  Though  the  rocky  masses  arc  gene- 
rally without  vegetation,  some  parts  aro  covered  with  gra*^, 
ami  afl'ord  pasture  during  a great  part  of  the  tear.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  consists  principally  of  giavel 
washed  down  fivini  tho  rocky  cmiiiuiu'o-i,  or  of  clay,  which, 
when  it  has  no  moisture,  is  us  barren  a.s  the  rmik  liself.  No 
kind  of  cultivation  is  possible  without  careful  irrigaium ; but 
as  water  is  scarce,  only  a very  small  (Kiriionuf  iho»v  clams  can 
be  cultivated.  The  numerous  rums ufviUage.H and  towns  in 
these  plains  show  that  a much  greater  pormm  of  them  was 
funuci'ly  under  cultivation,  and  this  change  is  rhiolly  if  not 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  continual  predatory  inroads 
of  the  wandering  Turkomans,  who  nhabil  the  nor. hern 
plains.  The  valleys  are  as  destitute  of  trees  as  the  moun- 
tains. except  a few  poplars  or  chinars  (I’latanus  orieiiiuh-l, 
which  rise  above  the  huts  of  tiio  peasants,  or  tliu  fruit-ircvs 
of  the  orchards,  or  ])crhaps  a lew  other  trees  which  have 
been  planted  on  the  margin  uf  a watercourse. 

Where  the  mountain -ranges  approach  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  turn  to  llie  west,  between  36"  and  63"  E.  long.,  they 
proliably  oi'cupy  less  than  sixty  miles  in  width,  oml  their 
most  elevated  summits  arc  not  much  higher  itiaii  lho>e  of 
the  ridges  farther  east  But  west  of  33"  E.  long..ui'  west  of 
the  mountain-pass  of  Uosiam,  (hey  incline  graduallv  n I, tile 
to  the  south,  and  proceed  in  that  direction  to  32"  K-  tong., 
where  they  again  gradually  declmo  to  the  north  of  west,  until 
they  terminate  on  the  banks  uf  the  river  Sefid-rud.  at  the 
pass  of  Uudbar.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  forms  a segment 
of  a circle,  the  concave  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the  Las- 
plan  Sea.  Near  the  point  where  the  change  m the  direction 
of  the  range  lakes  place  is  Mount  lX*mi!ivcud,  wiiioli  rises 
to  tho  height  of  I4,6U0  feet:  Us  declivities  show  many  un- 
equivocal signs  of  Its  having  once  been  an  active  volcano. 
Tnat  portion  of  the  Elburz  Mountains  which  lies  ca^t  of 
Mount  lAimaveud,  UiougU  con^derahly  higher  than  tho 
mountains  farther  east,  piubably  nowhere  exceeds  7uutl  or 
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8000  fevt  it)  }iei;;ht  above  the  s«a-level : the  enow  disappears 
IVoin  its  suuumis  about  lltu  beginning  of  May.  The  tnuun- 
tninuus  portion  i>t‘  (ho  runifu  may  Oicupy  a width  of  altout 
15  or  2U  mile-*,  but  lim  lower  liilU  which  skirl  it  on  tlie 
souili  ami  north  inciesi>e  its  breadth  to  50  or  6U  miles. 
Thill  pan  of  the  Elburz  Mountains  whirh  lies  west  of  Mount 
Deiiiaveml  is  much  higher,  suveral  of  the  ridges  bein<; 
coveted  with  snow  even  in  the  beginning  of  dune.  It  com 
bi»t->  of  three  elevated  rungus,  wtiieli,  together  with  two 
Yulloys,  cover  a space  about  30  miles  widu,  and  on  both 
sidvs  ore  skirted  by  a belt  of  hills.  Between  the  nuiihcrii 
bell  of  hills  aud  the  nliores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a narrow 
sinp  of  low  land,  called  the  Plain  of  Mazanderan  and 
Gillian. 

The  tract  of  country  which  extends  along  the  southern 
side  uf  the  Klbuiz  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the 
desert  m the  mlerior  of  Iran,  may  vary  between  and  30 
mde^  in  wiiltl).  In  its  eastern  di^lrirts,  where  the  adjacent 
mmmtainsduiiot  rise  toa  gieal  height,  it  is  ill  piovideil  with 
wnier.aiid  ir.sembles  insoil  and  ncarlyeveryotliorparlicular 
tlio  valleys  of  the  ii)ouniain-rc;:ion  of  Khoraivan  i but  vre>t 
uf  5:r.  Ill  the  vieniity  of  Mount  Dem&vend,  where  the  moun- 
tains rive  to  a greater  elevation,  and  aro  covered  with  snow 
more  than  half  tliu  year,  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
from  them,  ami  the  valleys  through  which  they  Itow  arc  well 
cultivated.  A change  m the  fertility  uf  the  country  how- 
ever occurs  west  of  51®  K,  long.,  where  the  most  southern 
of  the  three  ranges,  composing  the  Elburz  Mountains, 
does  not  rise  so  inuh  as  the  two  othei's  which  lie  lurtlier 
north;  and  being  covered  with  miow  only  a few  munihs  in 
tile  Year,  it  can  only  feed  a Miiall  number  of  rivers.  Ini- 
giiliun  iseonseijiietitiy  Very  limited,  and  an  undulating, stony, 
barren  plain  generally  occupies  the  tract  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  desert.  But  the  two  valleys,  which  are  en- 
closed bv  the  three  chains,  and  drninerl  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  ^^lmhrud,  called  the  Sbutirud  of  Talkun  ami  the 
Shahrud  uf  Alamut,  are  very  well  watered,  carefully  culii- 
vated,  ami  populous.  Each  of  these  valleys  U almut  3U 
miles  long,  anil  they  vary  m width  from  two  to  three  miles. 
By  thoir  union  the  Shahrud  river  is  formed,  which  fulls 
into  tlie  Sedd  riid  above  the  pass  of  Rudbar;  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  IIuwh  for  atiout  30  miles  is  wide  and 
fertilu.  I'hc  noithorii  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  with- 
:miI  w'oimI. 

Tlie  Elburz  Mountains  do  nnt  descend  with  a sleep  de- 
oliviiy  luwaids  the  north,  but  are  skirted  by  n hilly  tract 
varying  froui  iwciny  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  The  hills 
sink  lower  as  they  advance  further  north  and  approach  the 
shores  uf  the  Cas|fmi)  Sea.  The  vulleys  between  them  are 
narrow;  ihej  may  more  projieily  be  called  ravines, scooped 
out  by  ihe  lorrenla  which  descend  from  tlio  range,  and  winch, 
during  the  rains,  run  with  mcunceivabie  force.  Up  to  a 
greni  elevaiion  alMve  the  sc.v  they  arc  covered  with  thick 
wooiU  of  oak.  beech,  elm.  wnliiut.  and  brushwood,  wiili 
which  cypresses,  cellars,  and  box-trees  are  intermingled.  On 
the  gcnile  declivities  of  these  hills,  especially  those  which 
aie  some  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  wheal  and  barley 
are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  and  others  serve  as 
pusture-gruund  fur  collie.  Duirie.v  are  numerous,  and  well 
aiiendcd  to. 

The  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  which  surrounds  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  .Sea.  and  goes  under  the 
niimu  uf  the  i*lain  of  Ghitan  and  Mazanderan.  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cniurgan.  which  falls  into 
the  most  south-ea>>lern  anglo  of  the  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Astuiuh.  '1'inH  Irani  considerabU  exceeds  3(JU  miles  in 
length:  tile  width  varies  ;*reaily,  being  much  less  to  the 
nest  than  to  the  east.  West  of  5i®E.  long,  it  is  perhaps  in 
no  part  more  ihan  four  or  five  miIo!i  across,  but  it  widens 
coiihidet'ubly  farther  ea^t;  the  greatest  breadth  occurs  be- 
tween 5’i®  and  53®  W.  long.,  whore  it  is  30  miles  wide  in 
the  Diendiuii  of  ihe  towns  of  Amol  and  Balfrush.  Farther 
east  It  a^am  grows  niirrowcr.  This  low  tract  is  very  little 
elevated  alKivo  the  level  of  the  Caspian  2Sea,  and  as  this 
«ea,  accoid.ng  to  the  late<tt  measurement,  is  a hundred 
feet  below-  the  level  of  ihe  Black  Sea.  it  is  evident  that  iho 
pl.iin  of  Gillian  and  Mazanderan  is  below  the  sea-level. 
This  cireumniBnco  must  Ik*  ^•<In»ldered  one  uf  the  causes 
winch  give  to  this  ploin  such  an  extraordinary  cliniaic,  as  is 
found  tiowheie  id>e  without  the  torrid  zone,  though  this 
region  m more  than  l-t  degrees  from  Iho  tropic  of  Cancer. 
Tlie  other  causes  which  upenito  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  ore  the  groat  expanse  of  water  to  the 


north,  and  the  high  range  of  mountains  which  enclose  it  on 
the  south.  Like  the  intertroniral  countries,  this  plain  has 
a rainy  and  a dry  season.  Heavy  gales  commence  in  the 
month  of  September  from  the  north  and  north-cast,  which 
drive  the  clouds  against  tho  raountBin*walI  of  the  Elburx, 
and  tho  rain  descends  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  terriAc 
ibundur-storms.  In  a few  hours  large  tracts  of  land  are  laid 
under  w-aler,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  all  the  small 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  range  inundate  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  roads  are  converted  into  almost  iinpassiblu 
torrents.  In  the  plain  the  rain  continues  to  the  middle  of 
January ; but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  it  is  converted 
into  snow  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Tlie  water  in 
the  rivers  is  thus  quickly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  as 
their  courses  are  rapid,  the  country  soon  becomes  dry  again. 
Tho  quantity  of  »now  which  then  falls  in  the  higher  parts  is 
enormous.  It  is  stated  to  rise  in  many  places  from  one  to 
two  fathoms,  and  to  carry  away  houses  and  villages.  The 
mountaineers  leave  their  abodes  and  retire  to  Ihe  plain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  in  February  and  March  does  nut  pro 
(luce  inundations,  owing  to  the  short  course  of  the  rivers 
[ and  the  gcnile  slope  of  the  hills.  The  spring,  from  March 
to  May.  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season.  In  sum- 
mer. though  rains  are  lest  frec|uenl.  tlie  air  contains  much 
moisture,  and  the  plain  is  almost  continually  enveloped  in 
va)>nur  and  fogs,  which  give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  fevers 
and  other  dangerous  diseases.  The  heal  in  summer  is  fre- 
quently oppressive.  It  is  observed  that  a hot  southerly  wind 
somelimes  springs  up  during  the  winter  season,  which  in- 
sianlly  changes  the  temperature  in  a most  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  dries  wood  and  other  inllaroroahle  substances  to 
such  a degree  as  to  render  them  liable  to  take  Ore  from  iho 
slightest  spark.  It  sometimes  lasts  only  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  generally  (wentv-four  hours,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a gale  from  Oie  north-east,  which  brings  snow 
and  rain.  This  southerly  wind  is  called  by  tlic  natives  the 
Bagdad  wind.  It  is  dithcuU  to  explain  how  it  acquires  such 
a degree  uf  heat  and  dryness,  as  it  blows  over  a country 
coveix-d  with  snow. 

This  extraordinary  climate  producesaluxurianceof  vege- 
tation which  is  rarely  met  with  even  between  the  tropics, 
and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  tho  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Chittagong,  and  of  some  i-tlamls  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
Tho  swampy  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are 
overgrown  with  saline  plants  and  canes,  which  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  building  and  fur  domestic  purposes.  At 
a short  disianco  from  the  shores  begin  the  forests,  whirli 
cover  the  whole  plain,  and  extend  ton  considerable  eluvatioii 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  These  forests  contain  nuinoruuH 
small  villages,  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  and  plaii- 
laiiont  of  mulberry-trees  and  rice-Aelds,  rice  being  the  only 
grain  which  is  cultivated.  The  vines  frequently  occupy  largo 
spaces,  as  well  as  the  orchards,  which  produce  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  plums, and  cherries;  the  notnegranaie- 
trec  grows  wild.  It  is  however  to  be  ulMcrveu  that  in  the 
lower  and  western  portion  of  the  plain  which  cunstilules 
the  province  of  Ghitan,  the  sugar-cane  and  orange-trce.-i, 
which  abound  in  Mazanderan.  do  nut  succeed,  and  are 
only  cultivalerl  as  ornamental  plants;  cotton  also  does  not 
grow,  ami  the  fruits  have  an  acid  and  harsh  taste.  Tho 
sugar-plantations  in  Mazanderan  are  very  extensive,  and 
rollon  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  culiivatiun;  in 
Ghilan  the  peasants  are  mostly  occupied  with  the  laiHing 
of  Silk  and  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  plain  of  Mazanderan 
is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  that  of  Ghiluti,  ami  tlio 
climate  less  humid,  which  evidently  arises  from  the  einaller 
elevation  of  the  Fllhurz  mountains  at  the  back  of  Mazun- 
deran  than  at  tho  back  of  Gliilun,  and  tho  greater  breadth 
uf  the  plain. 

Tbo  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan  separates  the 
Caspian  Sea  from  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan,  winch  con- 
stitutes tho  roost  northern  portion  oflhe  great  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  lies  between  36®  and  40®  N.  lat.  and  between  44® 
and  49®  E.  long.  A^mnll  portion  of  it,  north  of  the  river 
Aras.  belongs  to  Russia.  The  general  elevation  of  this 
table-land  is  4500  feet  i<bovo  the  sea-level,  and  perhaps  no- 
where sinks  lower,  though  in  many  parts  it  rises  higher, 
and  in  some  parts  to  GOOD  feet.  Along  its  eastern  edge 
extends  a mountain-range,  which  liegins  on  the  banks  of 
thu  Selid-rud,  opposite  the  termination  of  the  Elburz 
Mountains  at  the  pass  of  Rudbar,  and  extends  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a north-west  and 
northern  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  Aras,  where  it  trr- 
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rninates  not  far  from  that  river  on  (he  boundary-line  between 
Russia  and  Persia.  This  ranve.  wliirh  U uninterrupted,  is 
about  16U  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  wide.  It  is  called 
thu  Massula  Mountains.  It  rises  from  6UUU  to  7000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  or  about  ‘>000  feet  above  tiio  table-land. 
To  the  west  of  it,  and  at  a distance  varying  from  6 to  30 
miles  from  the  Massula  Mountains,  is  another  un'l  apparently 
hit^lier  range,  which,  even  at  the  mountain-posses,  exceeds 
6UU0  feel  of  elevation ; and  in  Mount  Sevellan  (north  of 
N.  iat.)  rises  to  about  12,0t'0  feet:  but  this  range  is 
broken  by  the  river  Se(ld-rud  below  Miana,  and  doos  not 
extend  far  north  of  Mount  Sevellan.  The  tablo-land  of 
Azerbijan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  numerous  ranges 
of  the  Kuidistan  Mountains.  The  surface  of  the  table- 
land in  general  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  into 
mountains,  exi-ept  between  36*  3o'  and  37*  3o'  N.  lat., 
where  several  high  ranges  occur,  as  the  mountains  of  Kibleh 
and  the  Kalifan  Koh,  which  perhaps  rise  to  200U  feet  above 
their  base.  This  tract  seems  to  contain  the  highest  portion 
of  the  table-h'uid,  and  the  ranges  of  bills  form  a connection 
between  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  and  the  Massula  Moun- 
tains. The  levels  between  the.se  ranges  are  not  in  general 
extensive  enough  to  be  called  plains,  though  in  some  parts 
they  aie  several  miles  wide.  But  farther  north,  several  of 
them  from  extensive  plains,  among  which  that  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Urumiyeh  is  by  far  the  largest.  Though  in 
Several  places  traversed  by  narrow  and  low  ranges  of  hills, 
which  terminate  at  a small  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  the  plain  extends  in  general  fiom  20  to  30  miles  from  it, 
and  at  Tabriz  even  50  miles.  From  the  hills  and  mountains 
which  enclose  the  basin  of  thu  lake  an  immense  number 
of  perennial  streams  descend,  and  aro  much  used  for  irri- 
gation. Thu  rice  fields  aro  extensive,  and  produce  rich 
crops:  the  meadows  are  equally  large,  and  horses,  buffa- 
loes, cows,  and  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  pasture-grounds. 
But  the  greatest  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  its  largo 
orchards,  which  yield  abundance  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums  of  all  sorts,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and 
gra|>es.  ^lere  arc  also  plantations  of  poplar  and  chinar, 
but  the  mountains  and  lulls  are  generally  devoid  uf  wood. 
In  the  otlier  plains,  which  are  much  less  in  extent,  and 
have  not  the  advantage  of  aiiundant  water,  the  cullivaliun 
is  linnled.  and  they  are  chicHy  used  as  pasture-grounds  by 
the  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  of  this  table-land  is  cold 
ill  winter,  but  very  temperate  in  summer.  During  several 
of  the  winter  inoiilhs  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  is 
sometimes  very  iiileiise,  except  on  the  plain  around  lake 
'Urumiycli,  where  the  winters  seem  not  to  differ  much  from 
those  of  Northern  Italy.  The  royal  family  of  Persia  abandon 
tho  town  uf  Teheran  in  summer,  and  retire  to  Sullaniyah,  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  table-land. 

The  mountains  of  Kurdistan  occupy  a broad  belt  of  coun- 
try along  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Mount 
Ararat  may  be  considered  as  standing  at  tho  nurihcrn  ex- 
tiemiiy  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Its  summit  is 
1 7.31U  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  i»  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  western  Asia,  or  to  the  west  uf  the  Hmdu-Coosh. 
The  plain  winch  extends  along  its  northern  base,  and  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  55U0  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
separates  it  from  the  mountains  wbicli  enclose  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south  and  east.  From  its  southern  base  mountains 
branch  off  to  the  south  and  south-west,  which  enclose  the 
laki^  uf  Vail,  and  extend  con»iderably  in  width,  so  that  near 
.Is^Nlat.,  the  whole  country  between  the  plains  of  Urumiyeh 
and  the  river  Tigris  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  and 
valleys,  a space  extending  about  ISO  miles  frum  west  to 
eiui.  The  ranges  which  enclose  tho  lake  uf  Van  seem  to 
bo  tlie  most  elevated  part  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  the 
suminiis  of  Supaii  Tagh,  NimrudTagh,  ArgcroshTagh.and 
Erdesh  Tagh  rising  above  the  snow-line.  The  mountain 
region  extends  from  the  lake  in  a south-eastern  direction, 
but  does  not  scorn  to  decrease  in  width  until  it  approaches 
36^  N.  lat.,  where  It  is  probably  not  much  more  than  100 
miles  wide.  Farther  aouth  it  grows  still  narrower,  and  south 
of  35^  it  is  hardly  more  than  70  or  80  miles  wide,  a breadth 
winc-li  it  preserves  to  its  termination,  which  may  be  fixed  in 
3o*  N.  Uu,  where  the  mountains  of  Farsislan  begin.  The 
last-mentioned  range  may  be  considered  o.s  tho  continuation 
of  the  mouniains  of  KurdUian.  'J'he  northern  {wriion  of 
this  extensive  mountain  region,  and  as  far  south  as  35* 
N.  lat.,  IS  nominally  subiect  to  the  Turkish  emperor;  but 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  independent  under 


their  hereditary  chiefs,  who  frequently  make  predatory  ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Tabriz,  iu 
Persia,  to  Van,  and  ihonre  to  Diarhukr.  has  seldom  been  vi- 
sited by  European  travellers.  It  seems  that  the  whole  is  al- 
most entirely  oc-cupied  by  mounlainj-anges.  and  that  the  val- 
leys are  narrow,  but  there  are  excellent  pasture-grounds 
on  ihedecliviliesof  the  mountain*.  Some  summits  appear  to 
attain  a great  elevation,  especially  Mount  Jawar.  near  37* 
N.  lat , nearly  in  the  centre  of  tho  region.  That  portion  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains  which  lies  south  of  ,35®  N.  lat., 
and  is  subject  to  Persia,  has  lately  been  visited  by  many  of 
our  countrymen.  The  central  portion  of  this  region  consists 
of  a succession  of  mountains  and  narrow  valluyo.  but  towards 
its  eastern  and  western  edges  there  aro  wide  valleys,  or  raiher 
plains,  a part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  larger 
portion  is  generally  micd  as  pasture-ground.  The  mountains 
differ  from  those  which  surround  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
especially  in  their  declivities  being  woinled  with  oak,  which, 
near  tho  base  of  ihe  mountains,  grows  to  a large  tree,  but 
higher  up  is  stunted.  7'he  plains  and  valleys  of  this  region 
probably  occupy  one-third  of  the  surface.  The  ridges,  fre- 
quently four,  five,  or  even  six  in  number,  run  in  the  direu- 
lion  of  Ihe  whole  range,  and  are  frequently  united  by  trans- 
verse ridges.  But  there  ore  also  sevend  valleys  which  run 
across  the  ranges,  as  is  evident  from  the  courses  uf  tho  rivers ; 
for  nearly  all  those  rivers  which  join  the  Tigris  south  of  3(j* 
N.  lat.,  and  traverse  this  mountain  region,  do  not  rise  w.ihm 
the  range,  but  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  plains  of  the  lable- 
land  of  Iran,  such  as  the  Great  Zub,  the  Diuyuldh,  and  the 
Kerkhah.  Though  several  summits  and  ridge*  attain  a 
great  elevation,  being  for  nine  or  ten  months  covered  with 
snow,  only  two  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line:  one  of 
them  is  situated  on  the  most  western  ridge,  called  Kebir 
Koh,  near  33*  15'  N.  lat..  and  liie  other  in  the  ridge,  called 
Koh  Mungasbt,  near  31*  25'  N-  lat. 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  banks  of  tlie  Tigris  and  Shat  el 
Arab.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  un  average,  30 
miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it,  which  lies  along  the 
great  river,  and  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of  ihe  coun- 
try. is  swampy  and  uninhahited,  ow  ing  to  tlie  badness  of  tlie 
air,  and  tho  difiicultyof  draining  the  ground.  About  fifteen 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  is  consider- 
ably higher,  but  as  the  soil  is  composed  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  a hard  clay,  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  except  aloni; 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  (here  cultivation  is  very 
limtied.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a waste,  which 
does  nut  yield  pasture,  except  fur  camels.  This  more  ele- 
vated tract  is  culled  Chad,  or  Kaaban. 

The  country  which  lies  east  of  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  between  them  and  the  Kuweer,  or  Salt  IX'sert, 
belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Its  general  elevation 
above  (he  sea  in  tho  southern  districts  exceeds  4tti0  feet,  and 
rises  in  some  parts  to  6000  feet ; but  north  of  Ispahan  it 
sinks  down  to  2500  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  lower.  It 
is  a plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which 
enerally  run  from  west  to  cast,  and  sink  gradually  into  tho 
esert  farther  cast.  Few  of  these  hills  are  more  tlian  1000 
feel  above  their  base,  and  generally  not  half  *o  much.  Tho 
valleys  are  open  and  wide,  m some  parts  exceeding  ten  or 
fificen  mites  in  width  ; they  are  also  very  long.  Here  loo.  as 
in  most  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivation  \s  li- 
mited fur  want  of  water.  As  the  esstein  ridge  of  the  Kur- 
distan mountaina  does  not  rise  high  enough  lo  be  covered 
with  snow  for  many  months,  tho  rivcr.s  which  descend  from 
them  are  scarcely  provided  with  water  during  a great  part 
of  the  year;  and  tlie  little  that  they  furmsh  is  absorbed  in 
irrigation.  TheTalleyi  are  consequently,  for  themont  part, 
uncultivated,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  tliese 
villages  only  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 

It  is  however  certain  that  a much  greater  portion  of  these 
valleys  was  formerly  un«Ier  cultivation,  and  (hat  the  de- 
crease of  agriculture  in  these  districts  must  >k*  a>cribed  lo 
an  oppressive  government  and  (he  incursions  of  tho  nonmdic 
inbes  which  are  in  possestfion  of  iho  mountains  of  Kur- 
divtan. 

The  rooimlain  region  of  Farsistan  and  Kerman  occiqiies 
the  whole  of  Persia  suiiili  of  3U*  N.  lat.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
riverTab  toCapeJask  (frum  5(t*  to  5b*  E.  long.),  a distance 
nearly  500  miles  m length,  and  nearly  200  miles  ui  average 
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witUh.  On  the  south  it  i*  washed  by  Ibo  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  norih  it  lionleri  on  that  part  of  the  great  desert 
i-*  c-alted  the  •les4Tt  of  Kerman.  Along  ilie  shore*  of 
the  gulf  is  a low  aii>l  sait<I)  trad,  vurting  in  width  fioru  20 
to  -lu  miles,  the  Mill  of  wluelt  is  impiegnnted  wiiU  salt.  It 
has  a vei)  le»t  cliy  climate,  and  produces  nulhmg  but  dales. 
Tlie  natives  call  it  Diuhliftan  oif/z/nmir,  that  is,  the  warm 
regi  >n.  No  ri\ur  fulls  into  the  Persian  Gull  whieb  is  na> 
vigable,  e%cn  fur  small  boats,  more  than  a few  miles  inland. 
It  IS  asse’iicd  that  the  Gunusir  is  slowly  increasing  in  width 
by  the  leiiring  of  the  sea.  At  the  buck  of  tins  low  tract  the 
Country  rises  m steep  and  bare  rucks  to  the  height  of  uniun* 
tains,  aitd  consiitues  anelutulcd  region  wliich  extends  mure 
than  lOU  miles  inland,  uhcre  it  stretches  out  in  a plum  Im- 
versed  by  low  rocky  ridges  running  east  and  west.  About 
50  miles  rroin  the  sea,  liie  lowest  }>ntl  of  the  tuountamous 
tract  IS  about  2600  feel  ab  >\e  llie  beu-level,  but  where  it  up* 
prouches  the  plain  it  attums  the  height  of  4000  feet.  Tins 
inmintainuus  region  is  called  Sirhud  (the  cold  country)*  in 
opi>osttiun  to  Gurmsir.  In  its  northern  districts,  whore  it 
is  cannecled  with  the  iiiountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  rocky 
ridge*,  winch  truvei>e  the  surface  longitudinally  from  west 
to  east,  riae  to  70UU  or  bUOU  feet,  and  in  these  parts  they  ore 
partially  wooded.  But  south  of  20*  N.  lat.  they  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  attain  so  great  an  elevation,  rising  probably  utily 
from  lout)  to  20UO  feet  abo\e  their  base,  which  in  many 
places  cuimul  attain  a great  elevation  above  the  *ca,  as  the 
valleys  enclosed  by  the  ridges  produce  the  dale.  The  ridges, 
though  generally  of  inconsiderable  width,  ate  numerous,  and 
the  volleys  are  narrow,  except  towards  the  north,  where  they 
ere  fnmi  15  to  20  miles  arms*.  Tiie  mountains  arc  barren 
and  de>:iluie  of  vcgelulion.  but  (ho  valleys  ore  rich  in  fruits, 
and  even  gram,  where  they  ran  be  irrigated.  The  plain  which 
extend*  along  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  which  is  from  60  to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a soil 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  contains  several  smaller 
salt  lakes.besides  the  large  salt  lake  of  Bakh1e;ian.  It  would 
form  a |>orlioii  of  the  great  desert,  if  it  were  not  divided 
from  it  by  a nearly  continuous  senes  of  oases,  which  streleh 
east  and  west  throui^h  it,  between  20'^  and  30^  N.  lat.,  and 
which  are  onchMcd  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  low 
ridges  of  rocky  hills.  This  narrow  fertile  tract,  called  iho 
fCurmanshir,  produces  sonic  grain,  but  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  several  kinus  of  fruit,  which  attain  great  perfeciion- 
Ilavlng  surveyed  the  countries  which  surround  the  Great 
Desert  of  Iran  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  we  shall  notice 
the  desert  itself,  ns  far  as  it  is  included  within  the  boundary 
of  Persia.  The  desert  has  Us  greatest  width  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Perfia.  Between  the  Nuruianshir  and  the  town 
of  Herat  it  is  more  than  .*)50  miles  across.  Potlinger  says 
that  ftnm  the  mountains  of  Beli)ochi>ian,  which  between 
60°  and  62°  K-  long,  form  an  extensive  niuuntsin  region 
which  advances  a*  far  as  31°  N.  lat..  a narrow  though  at 
intervals  very  lofty  r.dge  branches  off  in  a northern  direc- 
tion, and  extends,  between  59"  and  6U°  R.  long.,  so  far  to 
the  north  that  it  seems  to  be  united  to  the  Klmravan 
Mountains  to  the  westward  of  Herat.  This  ridge  divnles 
the  sandy  desert  of  Seistan  from  the  salt  desert  of  Persia, 
and  in  or  near  it  the  townof  Khubbee  seems  to  be  situated, 
winch  is  said  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  rroin  the  Nimnan- 
shlr  and  the  t«wn  of  Herat.  Farther  west  the  du«*rt  is 
not  so  wide,  but  near  65'"  R.  long,  it  is  probably  still  250 
miles  uciusis  From  55'  F..hmg.  it  narrows  more  rapidly,  so 
that  at  its  western  uxtreniity,  which  occurs  between  50°  and 
49°  E.  long,  south  of  the  town  of  Cashin,  it  hardly  exceeds 
30  or  40  miles  in  width.  The  desert  is  called  by  iho  Per- 
sians Kuw'cer.  * Tlic  nature  of  this  di'sevt,*  says  Fraser, 
"varies  in  different  places.  In  some  the  surface  is  dry.  and 
•Veil  proilnces  a few  of  those  plants  which  love  a salt  soil;  in 
others  we  rmd  a crackling  crust  of  earth,  covered  only  witha 
Kiimc  ulllorc.vcencc.  A considerable  portion  is  marshy,  and 
during  winter  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  tho  increase  of 
the  torrents  occasion  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  low 

fiarts.  In  the  hut  months  much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and 
caves  belinid  a quantity  of  salt  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  a 
beil  of  mud.  In  certain  spots  suml  predominates,  either  in 
the  shape  of  heavy  plains  or  vvavelike  hillocks,  easily  drifted 
by  tlie  wind,  and  sometimes  so  light  and  impalpable  as  to 
prove  extremely  dungurous  to  trnvelleM.  who  arc  not  uiifre- 
queiitly  buried  in  its  neaps.'  In  sevurnl  ]iarts  of  this  deset t 
roekb  rise  abi  upily,  though  in  general  only  to  a imMlviaie 
elevation,  Thc&e  rocks  usually  form  short  ridges,  and 


serve  only  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  robbers,  with  whom 
the  desert  is  infested  along  the  roads.  In  several  places 
however  the  rucks  extend  over  several  square  miles  and 
contain  between  them  small  ]Iains  or  valleys,  in  which 
water  is  found  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  ami  which 
are  cultivable  and  inhubiied.  Tlieythus  eonslituie  exien* 
sivu  oases.  Tho  largest  of  these  oa^es  foitn  a series  across 
the  duM'rt  between  Hoiat  and  Ispuhnn.  extending  from 
the  first-nicniioned  town  westward  toTubbus,  fiom  Tubbus 
southward  to  Yerd,  and  from  Vezd  westward  to  I']vahan. 
Thu  towns  of  Tubbus  and  Yezd  are  situated  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  oases.  I'iie  smaller  oancs,  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  road  that  connects  iheve  towns,  are  generally 
20  or  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  some  places 
the  distance  is  still  greater. 

Itirert  and  ioAe*.— The  table-land  of  Iran,  togetlier  with 
the  mountain  regions  which  surround  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  is  Very  sparingly  watered.  The  southern  mountain- 
ningeB  are  loo  haru  and  also  too  low  to  attract  sufficient 
muisiuru  to  form  perennial  streams,  except  in  a few 
places.  Tlic  northern  mountains  give  rise  to  a much  greater 
number  of  watercourses;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
plain,  and  sometimes  before,  the  small  volume  of  water 
which  Ihev  bring  down  during  the  greater  pan  of  the  year 
isabkorboil  in  irrigation,  and  only  a few  of  these  streams  reach 
the  desert,  vvhcic  they  are  lost  in  the  dry  and  tinrsiy  sod. 
Only  those  ports  of  Persia  which  are  included  in  the  plains 
of  Ghilan  and  Mazaiidcran,  in  the  table  laud  of  Azerbimn. 
and  in  the  muuniHins  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered.  The 
rivers  of  Ghilan  ami  Mazundenm  have  a short  course,  but 
they  arc  usually  navigable  for  some  mdes  from  ^leir  mouth, 
where  iliu  woods  on  their  banks  do  nut  form  un  iinpeditnonl. 
Tlie  most  considerable  river  in  the  table  land  of  Azerbijan 
is  the  ScAd-rud  (or  White  River),  wliich  isaUo  known  and 
marked  on  our  maps  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Kizil  Uzan 
or  Ozien.  It  rises  within  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  south 
of  36°  N.  lat,  and  Iravei'sos  tho  most  mountainous  yiortioD 
of  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan ; it  runs  by  a very  cirruilous 
course,  first  cast-norlh-casl  fur  about  lUO  miles,  and  theu 
about  the  same  distance  northward;  when  near  37°  30^  N.  lat., 
it  breaks  through  the  western  chain  of  tlie  mountains  of  M as- 
suia,  and  turns  to  tho  south-east,  in  which  direction  it  Hows 
upwards  of  bU  nules.  draining  the  valley  between  the  two 
ranges  of  tho  Massula  mountains.  When  it  approaches 
tho  western  extremity  of  the  Rlbiuz  range,  it  is  joined  from 
the  east  by  the  river  .Shahrud,  which  drains  the  valleys  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Elburz  mounUins,  and  runs 
about  lou  miles.  After  its  junction  with  this  river,  the 
Selld-rud  Hows  for  about  30  miles  in  the  narrow  valley  which 
separutes  thu  Elburz  mountains  from  the  eastern  Massula 
range,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Ghilan,  through  which  it  How  s 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tlie  whole  course  of  the  Seful-md 
may  be  about  350  miles.  On  the  table  land  of  Azerbijan 
the  bed  is  generally  many  hundred  feel,  and  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet,  below  the  adjacent  country.  Thus  it  cannot 
be  used  fur  irrigation,  and  ibongh  the  baoksaro  less  elevated 
above  the  pass  of  Kudbsr,  still  the  waters  can  nowiiore  be 
used  to  fertilise  the  country.  In  the  plain  of  GhiUin  the  cur- 
rent U not  rapid,  but  the  river  is  nut  navigated,  there  being 
no  p.acc  of  any  importance  on  iis  banks,  w hich  are  very  low 
ami  swampy.  Two  rivers,  each  running  about  100  miles, 
fall  into  tho  lake  of  Urumiycli,  tlie  Aji,  which  runs  some 
distance  north  of  Tabriz,  and  the  Isghatu,  which  falls  into 
the  hike  not  far  from  the  most  south-eastern  angle,  ^th 
are  extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys  through  w inch 
they  How,  and  also  the  plain  of  Urumiyuh.  The  rivers 
which  draiu  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  its  numerous 
valleys  are  not  navigable  within  the  mountainiL.  a«  their 
course  is  frequently  broken  by  rupkU  and  cataracts  ; and 
where  they  enter  the  plain,  they  are  not  navigated,  the  ad- 
jacent country  being  nearly  uninhabited.  Throe  of  these 
nvorw  run  lietween  200nnd  4b0  miles:  the  Di&v&lah,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  below  Bagdad:  the  Kerkhah,*  which  falls 
into  the  Shat  el  Amh  a few  miles  below  Kurnali ; and  the 
Karoon  or  Kuran,  which  joins  the  wimo  river  at  the  point 
near  its  mouth  where  it  hvgius  to  divide  into  numerous 
branches. 

As  a great  part  of  the  soil  of  Persia  is  impregnated  with 
salt,  the  few  lakes  which  occur  are  salt  also,  except  in 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  where  there  are  several  musU 
lakes  of  fieah  water.  The  iniwi  coiihiilerahle  of  the  lakes 
of  Persia  is  that  of  Gruuiijeh  or  bhahee  (called  Spauts 
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by  Siraba).  whicli  it  inoro  than  80  miU's  b>ng,  and  about 
ft  ihtrd  of  that  distance  in  cxtrctno  breadth,  ihc  greatest 
dt‘pm  of  the  water  is  four  fathoros,  and  the  average 
duptli  about  tvru  fathoms;  but  the  tlioros  alielve  »u  giu> 
duully,  that  tins  depth  is  rarely  attoiund  within  two  miles 
of  the  bud.  The  water  is  miieb  aattcr  than  that  of  t)ie 
ocean.  It  is  hiaterl  that  lU  spectSc  gravity  is  ri65, 
while  that  of  tlie  Atlantic  near  the  equator  is  1*US8,  and 
that  of  the  Baltic  only  1'040.  A %essei  of  iOO  tons  burden, 
whcMi  loaded,  is  said  not  to  draw  mure  than  from  3 to  4 feet. 
A gale  of  wind  raises  the  waves  only  a few  ieul.  and  as  so.»n 
Qs  the  stonit  has  passed,  they  subsido  in  a few  minutes. 
It  contains  no  fish,  but  the  smaller  classes  of  auophyles  are 
found  inconsiderable  quantity.  The  lake  receivus  a great 
number  of  rivers,  s^iiue  of  w hich  arc  ronsidorable.as  thu  Aji 
and  lagh&tu,  hut  it  has  no  outlet.  The  mountain  region  of 
Fnrsisian  contains  the  salt  lake  formerly  called  Bakhtegan, 
but  now  Dcry2‘i‘Ntrtz,  or  the  Lake  of  Nina.  'I'liis  lake  lias 
no  outlet,  and  the  C4>unfry  on  its  shores  is  without  vegetation 
and  uninhabited.  [Bakhtloan.] 

CUmat^.—Tho  climate  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
aaiider  m has  already  been  dc'cribcd-  That  of  the  (lurmsir. 
or  the  low  and  sandy  tract  along  the  Persian  (iulf.  i»  distin* 
guislied  by  its  great  heat  and  dryness,  and  is  theiefure  the 
country  most  suitable  to  the  growth  of  date-trees,  which  only 
hear  ealablo  fruit  where  tlivso  two  circumalancus  vunciir. 
It  i.H  extremely  unhealthy  duiing  the  suimiier  heal,  and 
is  then  almost  oniirely  al^nduneu  by  the  inliabitBiiis,  who 
retire  to  the  adjncoiU  mountains.  In  the  interior  of  the 
table  land  the  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  hut  cold  in 
winter.  la  hummer  however  the  a:t  is  dry  and  the  tky 
clouilless.  In  winter  it  is  not  so  dry,  and  a good  deal  of 
snow  falls,  not  however  suiH<'ieut  to  render  the  dry  and  Mindy 
soil  fit  for  imiiniainm ' cont.anl  ve.-etalion.  The  quantity 
of  snow  which  falln  ou  ami  near  the  luouniain  regions  n{»- 
I'Cars  to  bu  much  greater  than  that  which  falls  m the 
centre  of  the  table-land ; niid  this  probably  is  one  of  the 
pnncipnl  reasons  why  the  firmer  exhibit  a considerable  de- 
gree of  fertility,  espeeiullv  where  the  vegetal  ion  ran  be  sup* 

f lolled  by  irrigation : while  lue  central  ]>ari  of  the  table- 
luid  is  a desert,  and  the  oases  within  this  desert  are  more 
fit  for  plantations  of  fruit-trees  than  fur  the  cullnaiion  of 
grain.  Frahcr  ol».erves  that  about  the  cud  of  November 
he  found  the  whole  plain  surrounding  Teheran,  which  is 
near  tho  mo>t  northern  edgo  of  llie  table-land  and  not 
far  from  llie  foot  of  the  Elburz  range,  covered  with  snow; 
ami  lit  the  arrixal  of  Morior  at  Teheran,  about  the  nuddlo 
of  March,  there  was  sliil  ice.  The  tiiotuU  of  April  is 
cold,  and  northern  winds  then  prevail.  As  thesu  winds 
come  from  the  niouniains  which  are  then  entirely  covered 
with  stiuw,  they  are  wry  void.  The  mild  weather  docs  not 
coiumvnce  befuru  the  end  of  April,  when  the  transition  from 
Cold  to  ho.it  is  very  rapid.  In  this  season  the  iherraouicier 
at  sunrise  stands  between  fil”  and  64'',  but  at  noon  it  rises 
to  7o".  and  in  theanernoon  a very  hot  soutii-eastern  wind 
generally  blows  which  renders  the  heat  in  tho  streets  nearly 
iiisiipporiable.  On  the  1‘Jih  of  April  tho  ihermumoior  roMi 
to  M-.'’'.  Therlimalo  of  Teheran  during  the  ■umtiior  i»  sub- 
ject to  sudden  tikiugU  not  great  chungos,  which,  may  pro- 
bably lie  Bscrilied  to  thu  vicinity  of  the  muiiniama.  Tho 
dimuto  is  much  more  regular  und  constant  in  the  other 
raountain-regiuiia. 

Productions. — Agriculture  is  well  understood  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  is  evident  f oin  the  means  of  imgainm 
employefi,  and  especially  the  subtciianovius  aqueducts. 
But  extensive  tracts,  which  were  formerly  under  cultivation, 
are  now  a de»crt,  or  serve  only  as  pasture-ground,  owing  to 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  neiglibounng  wandering 
tribes.  In  other  tracts,  which  are  cultivable,  grain  U not 
raised,  hut  they  are  kept  in  ilicir  natural  state  as  pasiuro- 
ground  for  the  lliynts,  or  wandering  tribes  who  live  within 
tho  boundaries  of  the  empire. 

Ricc,  wheat,  and  barh'V  are  tho  luost  usual  crops,  but 
there  nre  also  millet  (Holcut  sorgAnm),  maize,  tel,  or 
lesatnum,  dal,  a species  of  vetch,  and  several  kinds  of  beans 
aml;>eas;  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  madder  are 
raised  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  Mazonderan.  The 
fruit-trees  are  man.igevl  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  many 
places  nre  distinguished  by  their  ezcelicnl  fruit,  winch  fur- 
nishes a considoruhle  article  of  internal  trade.  Tho  date 
rijicns  only  in  the  Gnrmsir  and  some  uf  tho  lower  valleys 
in  tho  mountains  ot  Kerman  ; but  other  fruits  grow  in  iuo»t 
places^  and  moro  especially  ia  the  oases  in  tho  middle  of 


the  desert.  These  fruits  arc  apricots,  peaches,  noclarines, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  li.;s,  pomegranates,  mulber- 
ries, currants,  cherries,  almonds  wulnuts,  and  pistachio- 
nuts.  The  vine  pluntaiions  are  very  extensive,  though  vv  ins 
is  madu  only  in  a few  places  bv  the  Chii->lians.  'J'iie  me- 
hitis  of  Pcrnia  arc  d,stiiiguisho<l  by  tbeir  size  and  flavour. 
Thu  chief  culinary  vegetables  are  turnips,  canots,  rabboges, 
IcUuctri,  cuulillovvers,  i'adi>l)L'b,  culcry.  onions,  garhc,  para- 
Icy,  and  cucumbers.  Forest-trees  do  nut  occur,  except  on 
tile  northern  declivity  of  the  Elburz  mountains.  Tho  oak, 
which  covers  large  tracts  of  the  mountains  of  KunUsUn, 
dov.s  not  grow  to  the  size  of  a timber-tree.  One  of  the  niost 
remarkable  vcgolable  productions  of  Persia  Is  the  plant  from 
which  assafceiida  is  oliiained.  Tho  {>oppies  which  produce 
opium  aro  cultivated  all  over  (ho  table  land,  and  in  many 
places  batfrun  also  is  culiivuled. 

The  domestic  animnU  of  Peraia  are  camel-x,  horses,  as&os, 
mules,  black  cattle,  huH'aloes,  bheep.  and  goals.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  <.*ameU  in  Persia  ; thubO  with  one  hump,  tiiuse 
'with  two,  and  a third  prmlucud  by  the  union  of  these  varie- 
ties ; the  ia.st  are  prefurred  on  account  of  ihuir  bircnglh.  do- 
cility. and  patience.  They  carry  from  7l)U  to  1 lUU  lbs.  En- 
glish. The  Persian  horses  oru  iioitd  for  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  speed,  cspecully  lliosuof  the  Turkoman  tiibes. 
The  laco  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  w iiii  Arabian 
h jrsus.  It  IS  hardly  (os»ibIe  lu  cuncuivu  w hat  journeys  they 
are  able  to  poiform.  Tlie  finebt  horses  will  fuicli  fium  3oti<. 
to  4uu/.  Kvon  the  common  horses  are  goud  and  stiung, 
and  a kind  of  pony,  cailed  yali'xa,  is  mueh  c»(eemcd  fur 
strength  and  endurance.  As«e4  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
Ilium  of  superior  size  and  description.  Mules  arc  used 
for  the  trans|iort  of  goi  iis  moro  tiian  any  oiln.-r  aiiimals; 
Ihuy  arc  vvry  strung,  ai.d  usually  carry  abuut  threu  cwt. 
Tho  black  cattle  uf  tho  plain  uf  Mazandcran  uro  di«tin- 
gui-hed  by  sae  and  beauty,  end  they  have  the  Indian 
hump.  Sheep  arc  very  numerous  in  all  the  parts  pos- 
sessed by  the  nomadic  tribes:  they  are  pnncq>aliy  of  the 
fat-taiied  kuuL 

Though  Persia,  owing  to  thu  want  of  forests  and  the 
barrunnuss  of  tho  sod.  is  nut  largely  stockoi  with  wild 
animals,  ihero  is  a great  variety  m the  dilTcreiit  purls. 
The  lion  is  found  on  thu  plains  along  liieTigiis.  in  Fursis- 
tan,  and  mhuo  uihcr  places,  [l.iox]  ]>supards,  chulaits 
or  hunting  Itiopards,  tigur-caU,  lynxes,  and  bears,  are  inoio 
numerous.  llvo>nas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  abound. 
Antelopes  are  numerous,  and  seveial  sorts  uf  deer  are  found. 
Tile  wild  a>«  <uitageri,  culled  by  tho  nativu'%  gow' khur.  is 
nut  ofiun  met  vkith,  but  it  is  found  over  ail  the  pluiiis  and 
rocky  recesses  of  the  country,  pariirulurly  in  tho  deserts  of 
Kliorasaii  and  theexiensivo  vallovsof  FatsisUn  and  Irak 
Ajemi.  Wild  boars,  purcupinc>s  and  iiuio-*  are  coiimion. 
Among  the  must  runurkablu  wild  aimuals  are  the 
or  iQouniain-sheep,  and  the  booX  or  }azun,  or  luoumuin- 
goat.  Biitls  are  numerous  only  in  a few  places.  Phea- 
.sauts  inhabit  the  pluiii  uhicli  surroumU  the  souih-easiern 
corner  of  tlleCa^plsnSea;  und  busiarda,  |uirtndges,  de>uit- 
pariridgey.  herons,  wild  duckit,  unit  {Klieans  occur  in  nmny 
places.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  iiiohiing.kles  are  liu- 
quentty  heard  in  the  underwood  of  the  plums  of  Ghilan  and 
^lazaudcrnn,  and  in  the  thickets  of  roses  wlm-h  emlwllibh 
cveiy  uarden.  Fi>U  alxiuiids  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  tlie  Ca>pian  Sea.  Siurge>ms  and  .iterleu  in  great  num- 
bers flscciid  the  small  rivuis  which  tall  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
though  not  ill  such  shoals  as  m the  Vulga.  As  iliu  Persians 
ihemselves  are  uut  fond  of  fish,  ihcy  have  pettuiitcd  ibe 
Russian  fiehermen  to  Oblahlish  themselves  near  tlio  niouihs 
of  liiese  liver*,  wliuro  they  prepare  caviar  and  isingluss.  but 
tile  body  of  iJiu  fish  is  thrown  away.  Locusts  frcqiiunlly 
lay  w aste  extensive  tracts  of  country.  Bees  are  rotumon  in 
many  plarvs.  and  much  honey  is  collected,  d'he  silkworm 
fiirnibheii  the  principal  article  of  couiiiiurcc  in  the  piuiii*  of 
Ghiliin  ami  Muzanderau,  but  it  is  also  reared  ut  several 
other  places. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  many  place*,  hut  it  is  not  much 
worked.  Lt^ad  mines  nru  \vurke<l  in  some  dislricls  on  ih« 
table-land  of  Azcrbijan,  and  in  Farsi»ian  ami  Kerman. 
Copper  has  l>ecn  discovered  in  Azorbijmi  and  oihcr  jduceiL 
Anmiiony  is  also  found,  but  it  is  litlU  used.  Ruck  salt  is 
pletiuful,  and  great  Imcls  of  the  plain  are  covered  vtuh 
salt  incrusialiun*.  Several  kinds  of  bitumen  ate  met  with 
in  some  places,  among  which  is  naphtha  and  tho  celebrated 
mum  or  munuay,  which  is  only  collected  in  Farsistan,  U) 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  l>anib  or  I^siftbgberd. 
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Inhahitanl». — Tl>©  population  of  Portia  is  difforently  et- 
timattRl.  Some  think  tiiiu  it  hardly  exceeds  seven  luilliont, 
but  others  increaso  it  to  firiecii  millions.  It  consists  of  a 
i;rvai  number  uf  natiuns,  who  sneak  different  lamruoges ; 
but  ull  uf  them  Wlong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Many  uf 
theM:  nations  still  adhere  to  a wandoring  life ; it  ia  even  said 
that  one-fourth  of  the  {«pulation  consi9.ls  of  nomadic  com- 
xnuniUet,  who  form  almost  a distinct  class  from  the  nature 
of  their  habits  and  their  modes  of  gaining  a livelihood. 
That  portion  of  ilio  population  which  has  fixed  abmh-s 
eon-iists  of  Persians  and  Parsecs,  of  Armenians  anti  Ara- 
bians. 

The  Persians,  who  are  distinguished  among  the  nations 
of  Wesiern  A&ia  by  the  politeness  of  their  manners  and  the 
degteo  of  scientific  knowlcdgo  which  they  have  acrjuircil, 
ruiLstitule  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  merchants, 
S;:rieuliurtsis.  and  manufacturers.  The  number  uf  the 
Par>ees  is  small;  and  they  appear  to  bo  numerous  only  in 
1 he  oads  of  Yezd.  llieir  language  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Persians;  they  arc  not  Mohammeilans,  but 
ndhere  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  os  it  is  contained  in  tho 
Ze;ui  Avesta,  and  a'iore  (ire  as  the  symbol  of  the  divinity, 
'f'hey  are  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their  life  and  their 
hune»iy  in  all  transactions,  and  occupy  themselves  mostly 
with  ugrii-ulture  and  the  raising  uf  fruits.  Many  of  iliese 
fiie-wor.'ihip|>ers,  when  persecuted  by  tho  Mohammedans 
after  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Cahph  Omar  {a  u. 
A-r2).loA  their  homes  and  emigrated  to  India,  where  numerous 
coininnnities  still  exist  at  Suiat  and  Bombay.  In  India 
they  are  merchants,  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  lionesty. 
The  Armenians  live  in  all  the  great  towns,  where  they  are 
merchants:  they  also  cultivate  the  ground,  and  are  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  western  districts  of  the  table-land 
of  Azerbijan,  where  they  exclusively  occupy  ivholc  villages, 
and  huvo  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  Mohammedans  by  their 
industry  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Arabians  form  the  bulk 
of  tlie  population  in  Dushlistan  or  Gurmsir,  where  they 
gain  their  livelihood  as  ilshonnon,  seamen,  planters  of  date- 
trees  and  merchants. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  arc  coraprebendod  under 
the  general  term  of  lliyaii  or  llaU  and  are  found  in  every 
■part  of  Persia  ; but  many  of  them  have  become  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  villages.  These  tribes  are  accordingly  divided 
info  S^ehr-nitnin,  or  dwellers  in  cities,  and  Snhra-ni$hin, 
or  dwellers  in  the  field.  A considerable  number  of  them 
adhere  to  their  original  mode  of  life,  and  live  all  the  year 
round  in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  tho  plains,  and  in 
summer  seeking  the  pasture  of  the  mountains.  The  wealth 
of  the  Sahra-nishin  consists  in  cattle.  They  breed  camels 
and  hordes  for  sale,  and  their  sheep  yield  milk,  which  u 
made  into  rauffhan  (liquid  butter),  and  sold  throughout  the 
<‘ounlry.  Their  peculiar  privileges  consist  in  liberty  to 
range  over  districts  from  which  no  one  can  exclude  them.  i 
In  tho  summer  they  ascend  to  high  inountam-plains  and 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain-ranges,  where  they  find 
abundant  pasture,  which  is  called  ydildrk,  and  in  tho  win- 
ter they  keep  to  their  kishldrk,  or  tracts  which  enjoy  a 
warmer  climate.  They  pay  a Ux  to  government,  which  is 
■ooilecled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 
•certain  number  of  soldiers  to  serve  on  foot  and  oi'  horse- 
back, for  which  service  however  the  individuals  are  paid. 
T'hey  arc  difficult  to  discipline,  owing  to  their  clan-like 
yiTopensilies.  They  feed  principally  on  the  produce  of  their 
ItorkK.  and  eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough,  or  butter-milk, 
•nnd  imich  raughan.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  tbe  almost 
«xcluMve  possession  of  large  tracts  of  country,  and  consist 
wf  a great  number  of  individuals.  The  most  numerous  are 
the  Lurs.  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  tbe  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan which  lies  south  of  34^  N.  1st.,  and  comprehends  the 
province  of  Luhstan,  together  with  tho  mountainous  part 
of  Kiiuzistan.  They  are  subdivided  into  two  great  tribes: 
U>e  /Vo/WT  Lurt  oc<mpy  the  country  called  Luri  Kuchuk, 
which  IS  situated  between  the  Kerkhali  on  the  west,  ami 
the  Dezful,  a tributary  of  the  Kuran,  on  the  cast.  They 
eonsifcl  of  AS.OUO  faniihcs.  To  the  east  of  the  Dezful  are 
the  Kakhtiykris,  whose  country  is  called  Luri  Buzurg.  and 
extends  over  the  mountains  of  Khuzistan.  They  consist  of 
families.  A small  number  of  lliese  tribes  are  Shehr- 
nishiii,  but  their  country  contains  tuwiu  and  villages  iii- 
hubiiod  by  persons  who  <io  not  belong  to  these  tribes.  The 
language  of  the  Lurs  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  Kurds 
io  tho  province  of  Kermanshah,  and  a poison  conversant 
with  one  dialect  can  perfectly  understand  the  other.  Major 


Rawlinson  is  inclined  to  regard  both  dialects  as  derived 
from  (he  old  Farsi,  the  Farsi  Kadim.  as  it  is  called.  The 
mountains  west  of  the  river  Kerkhab  are  in  possession  of 
some  Kurdish  tribes,  among  which  the  Guran,  Mikri,and 
Hewendi  are  the  most  numerous:  the  two  lasl-incntioned 
tribes  eonlain  about  t‘i,0UP  families  each.  Many  of  them, 
especially  the  Mikri,  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  their 
w andering  habits,  and  cultivate  tbe  ground. 

Tlie  Kurds  are  also  in  possession  of  a largo  tract  of  die 
mountain-region  of  Khorasan,  on  the  northern  border  of  (lie 
table  laud  of  Iran.  They  do  not  originally  belong  to  that 
country,  but.  according  to  Murier,  were  transplanted  ibitber 
by  Shall  Ismael,  to  protect  the  noighliourmg  countries 
against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  who 
inhabit  the  desert  plains  of  Turkiatan,  and  who  frequently 
enicrod  Iran  by  the  large  break  which  occurs  in  this  {>art 
of  the  mountain-range.  Only  400P  families  were  originally 
settled  there,  but  they  have  increased  to  more  than  60,000. 
They  effectually  protect  the  frontier,  but  have  themselves 
become  robbers,  and  frenuently  lay  waste  (ho  neighbouring 
valleys  and  plains,  ana  raise  the  standard  of  rebelltoii 
against  the  sovereign  of  Persia.  They  are  governed  by  five 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  of  Kubuslian  is  the  most  power- 
ful. Ho  has  from  26,0tui  to  3U.UU0  families  under  him,  of 
w’iiich  number  two-thirds  aro  Sahr&-nu>Idn.  They  have 
preserved  their  language,  which  also  resembles  the  old 
Farsi,  but  have  adopted  the  dross  of  (he  Persians,  To  the 
south-east  of  these  Kurds  between  the  towns  of  Muslied 
and  Herat,  there  is  a tribe  of  Arabs,  which  was  trans|K>rted 
to  this  country  from  Nejd  by  Shah  Ismael,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Tliey  originally  consisted  of  from  2000  to  30UO 
tents,  but  have  increased  to  about  COOO  tents.  *1  hey  retain 
their  ]iastorsd  habits,  and  are  almost  all  Sabrk-tiishln.  or 
dwellers  in  the  held.  They  are  of  tbe  Sunni  sect,  and 
partly  preserve  their  language,  though  they  have  changed 
their  national  costume. 

Besides  these  trilais,  which  almost  exclusively  occupy 
large  tracts  of  country,  there  arc  oUiera  which  are  dtsix'rseil 
over  other  parts,  but  constitute  onlv  a small  portion  of  the 
population.  They  ore  all  of  Turkish  origin,  with  the  excc]>- 
tion  of  the  Lak.  or  Lck,  who  are  considered  Persians,  and 
are  di.spersed  throughout  the  couotry.bultheir  principal  seals 
arc  about  Cozvin,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Farsand  Muzati- 
deran.  Tbeir  total  numbers  are  reckoned  at  about  2U.nuO 
houses,  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  iti  the  plain. 
Among  (be  Turki.-h  tribes  the  roost  rciuarkahlo  is  that  of 
tbe  Kajar,  to  which  the  present  sovereign  family  belongs. 
It  came  from  Turkistan  to  Persia  under  Oguz  Khan,  grand- 
son of  Gengis,  and  settled  near  Cazvin  and  Erivan.  It  is  a 
small  tribe,  not  containing  altogether  more  thaii4UU0  houses. 
All  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  Sliehr-nisliin,  or 
dwellers  in  cities.  The  Afshars,  from  which  trilte  the  famous 
Nadir  Shah  sprung,  number  altogether  about  20,000  houses, 
and  are  disparted  over  Irak  Ajemi  and  Khorasan.  1'hcy 
principally  reside  in  towns.  Tho  most  numerous  of  the 
Turkish  tribes  arc  the  Sbekagi  and  the  Shah-seven,  who^c 
principal  seals  are  in  Azerbijan.  The  first-mentioned  tribe 
consists  of  about  50,000  houses,  and  from  it  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Persian  foot-soldiers  are  drawn.  The  Shuh- 
seven  are  calculaterl  at  20,000  families,  and  make  also 
excellent  soldiers.  They  live  mostly  in  tents,  and  speak 
Turkish. 

Puhtfcal  Divitions,  Provinces,  and  ToW’nz.— Persia  is 
divided  into  several  governments,  whose  liiniis  however  are 
frequently  chungcil,  and  accordingly  geographers  preserve 
the  antient  division  into  nruvinres,  though  in  this  respect 
also  some  changes  have  been  introduced.  Thu  proviures 
arc  at  present  twelve  in  number.  Seven  he  along  the  western 
boundary-hne:  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  Luristan,  and  Khuzis- 
tan,  along  the  border  of  (heTurkish  empire ; and  Kursistnn, 
l..aris(nn.and  Kerman,  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
'J'lie  interior  of  Persia  is  occupied  by  the  (wo  large  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Khorasan  ; and  along  tlio  siiorvs  of  (he 
L'a>^pian  Sea  extoud  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazunderan, 
and  AMinbad. 

J.  Azerbijan.  [Azeruijax.] 

2.  Kurdistan  comprehends  tlie  mountain  region  of  the 
Kurdistan  range  between  36°  and  34”  N.  lat.,  about  the 
soun-es  of  the  mersSefid-rud,  Diyalah.  and  Kci'khah  : it  is 
sepaniicd  from  the  Pushalik  of  Bagdad  on  tho  north,  by 
the  eastern  range  nf  the  Kurdistan  Mountains,  called  the 
Shahu  Mountains,  and  failhur  south  cliieHy  by  (lie  course 
of  the  river  Shirwan.a  branch  of  the  Di>alah.  It  is  mainly 
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Mpanted  from  Luriitan  by  the  river  Kerkhah.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  norlb'eastem  part,  called  Ardelan,  is 
aubjcct  to  a Kurdish  chief,  and  thesouth<weatem,  called  Ker> 
manshah,  principally  belongs  to  Persia.  The  first  part,  com- 
prehending the  country  surrounding  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Sefid-rud,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  province,  con- 
sists of  a suct-ession  of  well-wooded  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys,  and  has  excellent  pasture-grounds.  It  contains 
Sohnah,  the  residence  of  the  Kurdish  chief,  who  lives  in  a 
sumptuous  palace,  built  on  a small  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  contains,  according  to  Rich,  between  40U0  and 
6UUU  families,  among  which  200  are  Jews,  and  60  Chaldtean 
Christians  of  the  Catholic  communion.  Kermanshali  also  is 
principally  mountainous,  but  there  arc  fine  wide  open  val- 
leys along  the  rivers  Sbirwan  and  Kerkhah.  and  pretty  ex- 
tensive plums  near  the  outer  edges  of  the  mountain  region : 
both  the  vallois  and  plains  are  generally  well  cultivated. 
Kermanshah,  the  capital,  a tluurishiug  town,  is  situate<i  in 
thu  southern  extremity  of  a fine  plain,  through  the  centre 
of  which  runs  the  Karasu.  an  affluent  of  the  Kerkhah.  It 
containsabout  12,000  houses,  and  has  many  public  buildings. 
It  carries  on  a ronsiderable  commerce,  being  on  the  great 
caravan  road  which  passes  across  the  mountains  between 
Ba.'dnd  and  llamadun,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran.  This  road 
ftCLMiis  always  to  have  been  a great  thoroughfare,  and  ruinsuf 
^reat  anliquily  occur  along  lU  About  six  miles  from  Ker- 
manshah,  on  the  face  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the 
plain  on  the  north,  are  excavations  and  sculptures  of  great 
extent,  called  Takt-i-Bostan.  Where  this  range  of  moun- 
taiiiH  terminates  on  the  east,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kerk- 
hah, are  the  sculptures  of  Bcfittoon.  [Bbsittoon.}  About 
3U  miles  farther  east,  also  near  the  road,  there  are  exten- 
sive ruins,  among  which  those  of  a temple  of  Artemis  are 
the  best  preserved.  They  occur  near  a village  called 
Kungawar.  which  is  about  <10  miles  west-south-west  of  Ha- 
madan.  [Echatama.] 

3.  Luriatan.  which  lies  between  the  Kerkhah  and  the 
Dizful,  an  affluent  of  the  Kuran,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  except  some  plains  of  mo- 
rloraie  extent  near  the  outer  ridges  of  the  mountain  region. 
Tliese  plains  alone  are  under  culiivation.  the  remainder 
acrving  only  as  pasture  ground  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Lurs  who  inhabit  it.  In  iho  centre  of  ilie  mountains  is  an 
extensive  tract,  70  or  80  miles  in  length,  in  which  no  human 
dwelling  is  met  with,  and  which  is  traversi'd  in  its  length 
by  (he  road  leading  from  Dizful  in  the  province  of  Kliuzis- 
tan  to  Khorrain  abad.  There  is  no  town  in  this  province, 
except  Khurram  abad,  which  stands  in  a fertile  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  plain  at  the  northern  extremity  of  iho  moun- 
tain desert.  The  town  contains  almut  1000  houses,  and  is 
built  on  the  south-western  face  of  a steep  ruck,  on  which  a 
strong  fortress  and  palace  arc  erected. 

4.  Kluuisian  roniprtdiends  the  southern  part  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  and  that  part  of  (he  plain  of  the  Tigris 
wiiich  belongs  to  Persia,  it  is  therefore  naturally  dividesl 
into  (wo  portions.  The  plain,  which  u in  possession  of  some 
Arab  tribes,  ermtains  good  pasturage  in  the  northern  and 
Western  districts,  and  here  tbu  wandering  Beduins  pilch 
their  tents.  But  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
a sandy  desert,  orcasiomilly  intersected  by  extensive  mo- 
rasses, and  only  cultivated  in  some  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  rice  and  some  wheat  and  barley  are  raised. 
There  are  also  a few  plantations  of  date-trees.  In  this  part 
of  the  plain  is  the  town  of  Dorak,  or  more  properly  Felahi,  on 
the  banks  of  two  of  the  branches  of  the  riierJcrahi:  it  isa 
large  pltico,  I lie  walls  of  which  arc  two  miles  in  cirruraference ; 
but  noiwiihstanding  this,  the  houses  are  few.  as  the  mojority 
of  the  people  live  in  the  suburb*  tinder  the  shade  of  the 
date-trees.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  Us  manufacture 
of  Arabian  clonks,  which  are  exported  to  all  part*  of 
Persia  ami  Arabia.  Endian,  which  is  situated  near  the  roost 
snutlieru  extremity  of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tab,  has  some  trade  with  Basra,  or  Bassora,  and  from  4000 
to  6U00  inbabitnnte. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  contains  several 
plains  and  valleys  of  great  extent,  which  are  fertile,  but 
only  partially  ciillivaled,  among  which  the  valley  of  Ram 
Hormuz,  which  is  40  miles  lung  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide,  is  distinguUbed  by  its  soil  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
plain  runs  a hilly  tract  soveral  miles  wide,  which  contains  | 
a Urge  portion  of  cultivable  land,  though  at  present  only  I 
tho  t^rdurs  of  the  nvers  are  under  cultivation.  It  is  how-  I 
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ever  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  province.  The  high 
mountain-ranges  in  the  eastern  district*  of  the  province 
oro  in  possession  of  Luri»h  tribes,  which  have  almost  entirely 
settled  in  villages,  and  cultivate  the  ground.  Tobacco  iO 
extensively  grown  and  exported.  Tho  present  capital  of  the 
province  is  Dizful,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a con- 
siderable place,  with  20,000  inhabitants  and  a fine  bridge 
over  the  river.  About  10  miles  south-west  of  this  town  are 
immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kerkhah, 
which  mark  the  site  of  .Susa.  [Susa.} 

The  second  town  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  capital, 
is  Shuster,  which  stands  not  far  from  (he  high  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  river  Kuran.  The  houses  are  good,  being 
principally  built  of  stone,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  There  is  a considerable  raanulactnre  of  woollen 
stufik,  which  are  exported  to  Ba<«sora  in  return  for  the  Indian 
commodities  brought  from  thence.  It  ha*  lately  suflered 
much  from  the  plague ; but  the  population  still  amounts  to 
16.OU0.  The  town  is  supplied  wiih  water  by  oxtenbivo  hy- 
draulic works.  The  mouniains  east  of  Shuster  arc  iraversM 
by  roads  leading  to  Irak  Ajcmi  ami  Farsisian  ; and  though 
they  arc  now  liillo  frequented,  the  extensive  rums  winch 
exist  in  the  valleys  and  plains  along  thcae  lines  of  rood  show 
that  large  towns  were  once  situated  on  them.  'I'hey  have 
not  however  been  visited  by  Europeans  being  situated  in 
a country  which  offers  few  attractions  and  is  in  possi-ssion 
of  tribes  which  pay  little  obedience  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  information  which  Major  Kawliiison  has 
collected  from  the  natives,  there  are  extensive  ruins  in  the 
plain  of  Mai  Amir  and  others  near  Gilgird.  He  thinks  that 
those  in  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  the  low-n  of  Eidtj,  and 
that  the  others  belong  to  the  Susan  of  the  Scriptures.  Theru 
are  also  sculptutes  near  Gilgird,  which  are  like  those  of  Be- 
siltoon.  These  ruins  arc  the  most  northern  of  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  antient  magnificent  buildings  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  mountain  region  of  Farsisian  os  far  a*  the 
town  of  Darabgherd  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
man, and  which  evidently  show  that  this  part  of  Persia  was 
once  the  seat  of  a rich  and  powerful  monarchy. 

6.  Farsistan.  or  Far*,  the  antienl  Persis,  comprehends 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dusbtistan.  a low,  hut,  sandy  strip 
which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
nurlhurn  portion  of  the  mountain-iegion  of  Fuivisian  and 
Kerman,  and  the  hilly  plain  which  exieixU  north  eastward 
to  the  lake  of  fiakhtegaii  and  the  Great  Desert.  Tlio 
mountain-ranges,  which  in  this  part  separate  the  table-land 
of  Iran  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  haidly  mure  limn  3U  or 
40  niil«»  wide,  but  e.xceedingly  sleep  towards  the  sea.  They 
consist  of  three  or  four  rocky  riiigua,  wliirh  cun  only  bo 
crossed  by  narrow  roads  over  rugged  mountain-passes.  Thu 
most  ffequftnted  road  leads  from  the  harbour  of  Bushire  to 
the  towns  of  Kazerun  and  Shiras.  It  pas.*^o*  to  Kazerun 
over  four  ridges  through  the  koluls  (mountain-passes), 
Mulloo,  Khescuht.  Komaredge,  andTag-i-Turkan.  ^tween 
Kazerun  and  Shiras  the  kotuls  D6khicr  and  Pirazun  are 
lobe  traversed;  for  though  Kazerun  is  situated  on  ihu 
table-land,  there  are  several  ridges  on  it  which  rise  to  a 
Considerable  elevation,  especially  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  less  mountainous  portion  of  the  table-land,  which  lies 
farther  south,  contains  several  salt  lakes.  Though  there  are 
many  well-cultivated  district*  in  this  province,  a great  por- 
tion of  it  is  nearly  desert,  especially  toward*  the  north.  The 
southern  port  of  the  coast,  east  ofnas  (Cape)  Berdistan,  is 
occupied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
iman  of  Muscat;  and  in  tho  northern  liisurict*  there  are 
some  tribes  of  Kurds.  In  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
subject  to  the  iman  are  the  town  and  harbour  of  Con- 
goon.  near  Cape  Berdistan.  The  town  i*  staled  to  have 
600U  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Basi>ora, 
Muscat,  and  (he  different  towns  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
coasts.  Near  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a fngaie 
may  lie  at  anchor  in  safety.  The  principal  roinmeroial  place 
is  Bushirc,  or  Aboushehr.  [.\boushbhr.]  The  principal 
towns  in  the  interior,  from  west  to  east,  are  Bebahan,  Ka- 
zerun,  Shiras,  Firoziyabad,  and  Darabgherd.  fiebabtn,  near 
the  boundary-line  of  Khuzistan,  is  situated  on  a very  moun- 
tainous tract,  but  in  an  extensive  and  highly-cultivated 
plain  : it  is  alraut  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
nearly  lO.uUO  inhabitants.  The  mounuins  between  this 
place  and  Shiras  are  nearly  uninhabited.  Kazerun,  in  a 
valley  .'10  miles  lung  and  seven  or  eight  wide,  wus  once  a 
considerable  place,  but  has  been  depopulated  by  civil  wars. 
In  1809  it  contained  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  {Shiras, 
Vox,  XVII.— 3 P 
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the  capital  of  the  provinoe,  and  for  !K>rao  time  the  reaMcnce 
of  the  kin^  of  Pori>ia.  atarnU  in  a fertile  plain,  surroimdefl 
by  exten^ive  cardens.  It  i»  »ix  miles  in  etreumferenro.  but 
a great  part  of  the  area  is  covered  with  ruins.  The  huUMss 
are  generally  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  QUhv.  None 
of  the  edifices  are  remarkable  for  antiquitv  or  beauty,  except 
the  Croat  Bazar,  or  Bazar-i-Wiikell,  which  is  a inagniRcent 
arcade  nearly  half  a mile  long  and  perhaps  forty  feet  wide. 
It  is  constructed  of  yellow  burnt  brick  and  arched  at  (lie 
top,  with  numerous  skylights,  which,  with  the  doors  and 
windows,  alwavs  admit  sutheient  light  mid  air,  whilst  the 
sun  and  rain  are  completely  excludeil.  It  affords  aecoinrao' 
dalion  to  several  hundred  shopkeepers.  Tins  town  carries 
nn  a considemble  trade  wllli  Ycid,  Ispahan,  and  Busliire. 
I'hrough  Bushiro  it  receives  gootls  brought  from  India  and 
Euro(ie,  wliich  it  exports  to  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  receiving  in 
reiurn  the  manufactures  of  those  two  cities.  The  popula- 
tion is  variously  slated  at  4U,0uuand  6i),0U0.  This  place  con- 
tains sevcpul  manufactures  uf  cotton,  gloss,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder. The  swords  are  made  of  steel  brought  from  India, 
from  the  town  of  L'lhore,  ami  much  prized,  though  le&»  so 
than  lliosc  of  Kliornsan  and  Kerman,  'i'lie  glass  houses  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  are  exported  to  all 
ports  of  Persia.  The  wine.  ma«lo  by  the  Armenians  who 
are  settled  m this  town,  is  thought  to  bo  e(|iial  to  any  in 
Asia.  Shtras  is  also  famous  for  its  roses  and  the  rose  oil 
which  is  obtained  from  them.  Near  the  city  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and  Hafiz.  Kiroze-abad.  u town  situ- 
ated in  a fertile  plain,  cunluins  about  41M’0  or  500U  inhabit- 
ants. Darubglierd.  a town  containing  fiom  15,000  to  20.000 
inhabitants,  is  surrounded  with  grove*  of  orange  and  lemon 
Ireoi,  ami  the  juice  of  their  fVuit  cotisiiluies  a considuiable 
article  of  cx|>ort  to  other  parts  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  cul 
tivated  here  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  best  in  Persia,  and  peihaps  in  thu  world.  It  is  sent 
to  disinnt  places.  North  of  this  place  it  the  pass  of  Ursin- 
ian.  wh.ch  leads  to  Robat  in  Kerman,  and  runs  for  two  miles 
beiwcen  |>urpendit‘ular  mountains. 

In  no  part  of  Persia  is  the  number  of  ruins  «o  great  as  in 
Far»i*.ian.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Perscpulis 
[Pemrpous],  which  are  situated  norlh-esist  of  Stiiras,  at  a 
small  place  called  Istekliar  or  iMakhr.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  town  of  8hapur  arc  situated  north  west  of  Kazm  un. 
where  they  cover  »n  area  six  miles  in  circtimferencu,  amidst 
rocks  and  precipices,  manyof  which  arc  decorated  w itli  sculp- 
ture* similar  tolhoi^  near  Pcrscpolis.  A statue  from  15  to  20 
feet  hi,;h,  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immonse  cavern  at 
Sliapur.  At  Moui^hab,  40  miles  north-north-east  of  Isiakhr, 
arc  other  extensive  ruins,  resembling  ihuso  uf  Persepolis, 
among  which  a building,  called  by  the  natives  Miisjed-i- 
Madr©  Solyraan,  is  remarkable.  It  is  consideml  by  some 
person*  to  be  iho  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  [Pasxrg.vd.w.] 
Near  the  great  ruin* of  Porse|H>Us  arc  the  Naksh-i-Koostau 
and  Ibe  Nak«|j-i-Ucjib.  both  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  tomb*  of  kings  of  the  Ssssaniandv  nasty.  Very  extensive 
ruins  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Firoto-aliad.  They 
occupy  a lar^e  »pace  in  the  plain,  about  17  milus  in  length 
and  half  that  distance  in  width,  but  Ivav©  nut  bueu  examined 
by  Ktim|>can  travellers.  Oilier  ruins  of  some  extent  occur 
in  the  ue.ghbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  and  in  several  other 
jilacc*. 

fi.  Larisfan  occupic.*  liio  connfry  between  Cape  Bcrdislan 
and  the  island  of  Kishm,  and  consists  of  the  ULishiisian. 
or  the  liw  tract  along  the  sea.  ami  a billy  country.  I'be  bar 
roa>>t  is  in  p».«sc'-siun  of  ihc  Arab*,  who  are  subject  to  the 
iman  of  Muscat.  Tiie  hilly  country,  which  is  about  ll'O 
mill's  in  widih,  i*  stenlo  aiunff  the  low  plain,  but  m>em* 
to  contain  a great  numl>er  of  line  voUets  which  produce 
diitcs  and  other  fruits,  and  also  grain.  But  a.*  this  country 
has  seldom  been  visited  hy  Kiiropr-an  travellers,  we  aie 
very  imperfecilv  acquainted  with  its  capabilities.  There 
arc  several  small  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  'llio  capi- 
Ini.  I>ar,  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  in  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  covered  with  palm-trees.  It  contnnis  about 
12.000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  manuhiclure  of 
swords,  mU'-kets  aiid  cotton  doth.  Thebazarts  the  noblest 
structure  of  that  kind  in  Persia.  It  is  huilt  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  uf  Shiras,  but  on  a much  grander  hcule,  the 
arches  being  more  lofty,  the  breadth  and  length  greater,  and 
the  work  in  every  wav  supettor.  The  hou*aa  are  eonitnodioua. 
The  onlv  water  useil  is  from  large  cisteniN  in  winch  it  is  i 
collected  during  the  wet  season.  Tarun,  ca*t-north-ea*t  of  i 
lar,  is  os  large  and  populous  as  Lar,  but  meanly  built-  it  i 


carries  on  a considerable  commerce  with  Muscat,  Gombroon, 
and  Shiras. 

7.  Kerman  cxccupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  Persia, 
extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Capo  Jask  to  a place 
opposite  the  island  of  Kislim,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
bordera  of  ilio  dcticrl,  of  which  the  adjacent  aoulhern  pail  is 
cunsideied  oa  included  in  this  province,  and  called  the 
desert  of  Kerman.  The  desert  is  sandy  and  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  here  and  there  intersected  by  short  rocky 
ndpos.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  extends  more 
than  2UU  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  less  from  west  to 
east,  is  neatly  unknown,  e.xcept  the  tract  alone  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  and  anuUier  tract  in  the  interior,  between  2U* 
and  3U''  N.  lat.  ’fliat  part  of  the  coast  east  of  57*  E.  long., 
which  lies  along  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf,  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  and  the  ro4-ki  come  close  up  to  the 
sea,  where  they  fbrm  a lofty  coast.  The  short  valleys  in 
these  mountains  arv  well  watered.  afTord  pasturage  all  the 
year  round,  and  cuniain  fine  plantations  of  date  and  other 
fruit  trees.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  coast 
runs  south  and  north  lielweeii  the  amall  town  of  Sercek 
and  the  large  town  uf  Mmkb  or  Min&w.  Between  these 
two  places  the  mountains  retire  from  the  shores,  and  thus  a 
plain  is  formed  which  is  vety  fertile;  it  is  lenned  by  iho 
uaiivos  the*  Pura<li»e  of  Persia.  It  abininds  m every  kind 
of  fruit  The  mountains  then  run  northward,  and  form  as 
It  were  a large  gulf,  retiring  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  then  reiuriiliig  to  it  to  the  north  of  Bunder  Abassi, 
or  Gombroon.  The  plain  thus  formed  rather  resembles  the 
tsamly  tract  called  Gunnstr  than  the  country  surrounding 
Mmab,  being  sterile  and  produriiig  nuiliin;t  except  dales, 
lhal  jwrtiun  of  IheGurmsir  which  is  within  Kerman  is  sub- 
ject to  the  iman  of  Muscat,  who  however  pays  a certain 
annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Kerman  which  ha*  been  visited  by  European 
travellers  eompivhend-»  the  Nurmanshir,  a district  about  *K) 
miles  in  length,  and  from  2U  to  3U  iniles  wide,  in  which  are 
seveial  small  towns,  surrounded  by  large  orcliards  and  ex- 
tensive cultivated  grounds,  und  comparatively  small  sterile 
Iracls,  Two  inamiiaiii-raiiges  enclose  this  district  on  the 
south  and  north.  The  louilicrn  range  is  of  cutisiderable 
elevation,  and  covered  wiih  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Between  the  Nurmanshir  and  the  town  of 
Keiiiiim  is  a desert,  with  a lew  uu-es  uf  moderate  extent; 
and  about  the  town  itself  there  is  a latge  tract  of  very  fertile 
country.  West  of  the  town,  to  the  wry  boundary  of  Far- 
aisLnn,  there  are  numerous  rocky  ndges,  with  dtlTu-uU 
{lapses,  ai.d  several  large  viHugCii,  with  a good  deal  of  culti- 
vation round  them.  Tho  lowrn  of  Kerman,  which  wa*  du- 
alruyed  m the  civil  wars  of  Persia  in  I7U4,  still  contains  u 
population  of  2b,UU0  souls,  of  whom  a small  puriion  are 
Guobres:  there  are  also  Armenians,  Jew.s  and  llindua. 
The  trade  i«  still  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
inanulactures  of  shawls,  matchlock*,  and  car[  vis,  which  are 
cbtcHy  exported  to  Khoraaan  and  tho  luirthorn  proiimes; 
and  in  return  for  which  ore  receiveil  drugr^,  skin*  (fr<>in 
Bvikharal,  fun»,  silk,  steel,  and  copper.  These  articles,  as 
well  as  pi-»tachio  nuts,  carpels,  rose-bud*,  and  bullion,  nro 
sent  to  Indin,  fioin  whence  spice*,  e<»tton  inanuractuies. 
broadcloth,  china  and  ghiss  wares,  hardware,  indigo,  tin, 
lead,  and  iron  are  received.  The  bazar,  wiucli  is  exten- 
sive and  well  built,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  articles  of 
' every  description ; and  there  are  nine  largo  caravanserais 
Within  the  walls,  an  I a number  of  infbriorones  both  vviihiit 
and  without.  In  the  unknown  country  between  Kerman 
and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon,  and  on  the  roa<l  coimoct- 
tng  tlie*e  two  towns,  there  i*  said  to  be  a large  place 
called  Sniianabad.  [Gombroon.]  Of  Minab  nothing  Is 
Kiated  but  that  it  is  a large  place  with  veiy  commodious 
huiiKe*. 

O|*po*iie  the  town  of  Gombroon,  and  about  9 miles  from 
it,  is  tliu  island  of  Ki--hro,  tlie  hirgcai  in  the  Pervan  Gulf. 
It  is  6U  miles  long,  hut  the  wtdust  part  doe*  not  exceed 
i'i  mites.  It  is  separated  from  the  niainlaiul  by  a narrow 
channel,  wbicli  is  very  intricate,  but  navigable  fur  the  largest 
ships.  It  is  stated  that  Kivhin  once  contained  upwards  of 
2tiU  villages  and  towns,  but  they  have  lieen  rmlticed  to  half 
that  nuiiilier.  The  inhubttants  live  by  hailing  and  agncul- 
ture;  and  the  island  ptmluces  dates,  wheat,  and  ve^eiables, 
with  u few  grape*,  manj^ues,  nml  waier-iiiclons.  llierc  are 
two  towns;  Kisiini,  at  tho  *ouihern  exiruiiiitr,  with  20U0  m- 
habiiants,  an«l  J^ft,  on  the  norlliern  side.*  At  Bassad.ire, 
at  the  wobteiu  extremity  of  the  island,  the  East  India  Com- 
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panv  harl  an  establifthment  toiuc  yean  ago.  Not  far  from 
Kulim  ift  Hormuz.  [Oayus.] 

H.  kbunisan.  or  Kliu.asaan,  exicnds  over  a large  part  of 
llju  Great  Desert,  aiulover  nearly  the  wh(*le  of  the  mimataia- 
ous  ri-gian  a hicU  lies  north  of  it.  According  to  tiiu  Persian 
eouraphers  it  once  coiuprehomled  tbu  vt  hule  of  northern 
Vrsia  as  far  as  ibo  ncighiKmrbood  of  the  Indus,  and  eoit' 
sequeaily  nearly  the  whole  of  ibo  country  now  subject  to 
ihoiungof  AfghattUtan.  At  present  however  its  easiern 
boundary  lies  near  02”  K.  long^  atid  even  the  town  of  Herat 
is  subject  to  tUo  Afghans,  who  however  Bckuuwledgu  that 
it  belongs  to  Persia,  and  annually  send  u pic»cnt  to  Teheran, 
as  a sign  of  (his  acknowledgment.  In  that  porlion  of  the 
tlesort  which  lies  between  Herat  and  Yez'l,  lumicruns  oases 
occur  ; mo^l  of  them  uru  small,  but  souie  are  of  considerablo 
extent,  uud  contain  targe  towns.  Among  tbe-.u  town-<  are 
Ciunahabad  with  3U.UIKI  mlmbitants,  Huahrewguh  with 
20.000  inhabitants,  and  Tubbns  with  a still  luigor  (lopula* 
tion.  Our  information  vespectiiig  these  places  ha»  indeed  only 
been  ubiamed  froio  iiaiives,  whose  slaieinents  have  usually 
been  found  to  be  very  inceirccl  ami  exag^erateil.  lint  the 
wide  valleys  w hicli  lio  between  the  desert  and  the  decli- 
vities that  foiiu  the  descent  from  the  tsblu-laiid  of  Iran 
to  the  low  sandy  plains  of  Turati,  must  ]>ussess  u consider- 
able degree  of  fertility,  as  there  aic  several  large  towns  here, 
and  the  villages  are  nuinctous  and  {xipnlouB,  in  spile  of  the 
fiequeiit  incursions  of  ihvTurkuinans  imd  Kurds.  The  latter 
were  settled  in  a wide  and  veiy  fertile  valley  which  extends 
from  the  town  of  Mushed  in  a tiortlnweslent  direction  for 
more  than  100  miles,  fur  tltc  purpose  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try against  the  invasion  of  tlio  Turkomans,  hut  they  fre- 
quently ihem^elves  lay  waslo  the  must  feriile  portion  of 
Khurasan.  The  most  important  town  is  Herat,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  IS  estimated  at  4o.iit)U  by  C'oiiolly,  it  had  been 
formerly  stated  at  lUU.tiUU.  It  is  built  in  a plain,  winch  is 
16  miles  Wide,  3U  miles  long,  well  w atcred,  and  covered  with 
orchaids,  vineyards,  fields,  and  villages.  The  city  occupies 
Bi)  area  of  four  square  miles,  and  i»  encircled  with  a lofiy 
wall  and  wet  ditch.  It  forms  a square,  and  has  agate  in  each 
side,  and  two  in  (hat  whicli  fronts  (he  north.  Fiom  eacii  of 
the  four  principal  gules  a spacious  bazar  leads  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  lliuy  lerimuate  in  a small  square, 
which.  like  the  bazars.  U artdied  at  tho  top.  The  town 
Contains  1200  shups.  17  caravanserais,  20  public  baths, 
many  public  reservoirs  fcf  water,  and  a gieai  number  of 
inosquc’s.  llie  inanuraciure.s  are  numerous,  and  supply 
carpels  of  wool  and  silk,  and  swirU  blades,  both  wliicn 
artiebrs  are  noted  all  over  Persia.  The  cuuimercu  is  very 
considerable,  as  the  place  is  situated  on  tho  only  great  tho- 
roughfare which  leads  from  India  to  the  western  countries 
uf  Asia.  The  vicinity  supplies  some  articles  of  commerce. 
Dry  fruits  and  hurves  are  sent  to  India,  and  to  the  western 
countries  asi^Bfa'iida,  salTron,  mslachio-nuts,  mastic,  manna, 
a gum  railed  birsund^  a yellow  dye  culled  ispiruck,  and 
can  oway  seeds.  From  India,  Cashmeie.  Cabul,  anil  Hokiiara,  i 
shawls,  indigo,  sugar,  chintz,  muslin,  leather,  and  skins  are  ' 
imported,  most  of  which  arc  re  exported  to  Mu-Ued,  Yezd, 
Kerman,  and  Ispahan ; and  from  ihobC  latter  places  there 
ace  received  m return,  dullori,  tea,  china-ware,  broadcloth. 
Cupper,  popper,  ami  sugar-candy ; dates  and  shawls  are  im- 
porteil  fioiu  Kerman.  The  sliorlcsl  road  fioin  Herat  to 
Teheran  runs  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Great  Insert, 
and  on  it  there  are  two  places  of  importance,  Toorbut 
(2U.U10  inhabitants)  and  Toorsbish,  but  this  road  is  nut 
much  used.  Tlie  most  frequented  road  runs  from  Herat  in 
a north-west  direction  (o  Mushed,  and  thence  westward 
thioiigU  Nibhapoor  and  Sebhewat  to  Shahroud  and  Uoslan. 
Mushed  or  Meshed  occupies  a larger  space  than  Herat,  but 
many  of  the  huii&cs  are  uninhabited  and  in  rums.  The 
population  umjuiils  to  4j,0Ul>,  whicit  however  is  often 
doubled  by  ibe  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine  uf 
Iman  Rezj.  A very  wide  avenue  loads  from  the  eastern  to 
the  Western  walls  of  the  town,  and  is  only  inlerruplud  by 
the  salm  or  shiine  of  iman  Reza.  In  the  middle  uf  it  is  a 
canal,  and  on  both  sides  well  furnished  shops.  Ttio  mauso- 
leum !■>  a niagniflceiit  building  of  great  extent,  and  kept  in 
good  condiuon.  A silver  gate,  the  gift  uf  Shah  Nadir,  opens 
in  o tho  chief  apartment,  which  rises  into  a nuble  dome  and 
brani’hes  out  into  the  form  of  a crubS.  Neiiher  Jew  nur 
Ciuiatiun  IS  permitted  to  enter  this  building.  The  ciiv  has 
many  mosques  and  sixteen  uiedres»i-s  i>r  co'legei.  There 
are  uUo  wroe  tnanufaciures ; the  most  famous  are  thu»e  of 
aieel,  cspeeially  swoid-bladcs.  The  silk  mauufuctures  aUo 


are  of  some  importance : good  velvet  and  some  simple  stufTi 
are  made.  A great  number  of  persons  aro  occupied  with 
making  jewellery,  e«iH!oially  polishing  and  sotting  of  tur- 
quoises fur  the  pilgrims,  who  buy  an  immense  number  of 
them.  Several  utensils,  os  cups,  plates,  duhes,  &0.,  are 
made  from  talc,  and  exported.  Musbed  Carrie!*  on  a run- 
sidenihle  trade  with  Biikhara.  lialkh,  Candalmr,  Yezd,  Shi- 
ras,  Ispahan,  uud  Herat.  Thu  town  of  Nishapoor,  which 
Was  onuu  a very  largo  place,  now  contains  only  auuo  souls. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  famous  turquoise  mines,  which 
lire  about  40  miles  from  the  town  tou.'inU  the  north-west. 
Sebsew'sr  contains  alrout  4000,  Sliarood  6000,  and  Bostan 
40t'0  inhabitants.  In  the  lunghlKiurhoud  uf  these  towns 
cotton  is  grown  to  a great  amount. 

The  wide  and  fcrtde  valley  which  runs  from  Mushed  north* 
west,  and  is  in  the  possessiun  of  the  Kurds,  contains  some 
places  of  note.  The  largest  is  the  tow  n of  Kabooi  lian.  wliich 
contains  from  16.U00  to  2U,UU0  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  iiiusi  powerful  uf  the  five  chiefs  uf  the  Kurds.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  woo),  woollen  stiifls  tallow,  butter,  and 
sheup-skiiis.  Some  distance  east  of  the  town  is  tho  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Kelut  Nadiree  (the  fortress  of  Nadir), 
w hirh,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Fraser  from 
the  natives,  is  in  a valley  from  60  to  6U  miles  long  by  12  or 
J6  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a little 
assistance  from  art  has  rendered  them  quite  iinpassablo,  the 
rucks  being  scarped  into  the  form  uf  a gigantic  wall.  A 
small  river  tons  through  this  valley,  and  the  only  points 
of  access  occur  where  the  stream  leaves  it;  and  even  these 
are  furtiflcd  by  towers  and  walla,  which  are  considered  im- 
pregnable.  The  valley  is  well  cultivated,  uud  contains  2UOO 
faimlies  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9.  Irak  Ajcmi,  the  largest  of  the  provinces  of  Persia, 
comprehends  a considerable  jHirtion  of  tho  Great  Desert  and 
the  couairies  which  enclose  its  uorih-wcslcrn  extremity  on 
(he  west  and  north,  and  which  in  their  difTorcnl  parts  dis- 
play a great  variety  of  natural  features.  South  of  Ispahan 
(32”  3u'  N.lat.),  the  muuntaius  of  Kurdistan  terminulu  ab- 
ruptly towards  the  table-land  uf  Iran,  and  the  country  which 
lies  between  them  and  the  desert,  a space  of  more  than  lUO 
miles.  Consists  of  long  and  wide  valleys  running  west  and 
cast  and  terminating  in  the  desert.  Little  water  is  found  in 
them,  except  after  the  melling  uf  the  snow,  and  only  a small 
part  of  them  is  cultivate*!,  though  (lie  soil  seems  rather 
fertile.  North  of  Ispahan,  as  far  as  36”  N.  iat.,  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  do  nut  terminate  abruptly,  but  between  them 
and  tho  plain  there  is  a mountainous  district,  conlnming 
w ide,  fertile,  and  well  watered  valleys.  Lost  of  this  district 
extends  a plain,  al>out  4U  or  60  uules  wide,  traversed  by 
several  broad  and  low  rulgcs.and  terminating  on  the  border 
of  the  doacrt.  It  contains  only  a few  cultivated  iracU.  Thai 
(lortiou  of  Irak  Ajemi  which  lies  north  of  36”  N.  lat.  belongs  > 
to  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan:  its  surfsce  stretches  out  in 
a plain  consisling  uf  gradual  ascents  and  descents,  and  fur- 
rowc*l  by  deep  valleys  m which  the  rivers  flow.  Though 
nearly  the  whole  uf  this  province  is  destitute  of  trees,  it  has 
excellent  pasturage  and  many  well  culliyateil  tracts.  Tlie 
surface  is  considerably  higher  than  the  plain  farther  east, 
and  therefore  (lie  climate  is  not  so  hot  in  summur.  Tho 
range  of  tho  Klburz  Uiuuntains,  with  its  well  watered  and 
ferule  valleys,  and  its  high  suminils.  is  iududed  in  Irak 
Ajcmi,  as  well  as  tbe  billy  country  which  skirts  its  souihem 
base,  and  which  is  generally  well  cultivated,  being  irrigstod 
by  the  rivers  that  descend  from  the  souUtarii  declivity  uf  the 
Elburz  mountains. 

That  part  uf  the  desort  which  U included  in  Irek  Ajemi 
contains  un  oasis  uf  considerable  extent,  in  which  (ho  luwa 
of  Yezd  IS  situated.  ' The  oasis  has  a sandy  soil,  and  is  nearly 
enrliised  by  mountains.  But  though  it  is  sparingly  waiored, 
it  nrodures  much  silk  and  fruit:  the  wheat  that  is  raised  is 
only  ButilciciU  for  forty  days’  consumption,  and  largo  quan- 
tities of  grain  aro  impurted  from  Ispahan.  On  tbe  north, 
ea»t.  and  south,  the  threat  Desert  spreads  out  to  a groat 
cxieiit ; but  on  the  wu»t,a  series  of  small  oases  coniK*ct  that 
of  Yezd  w ilh  the  more  fertile  districts  ea^it  of  Ispahan.  Th« 

, town  uf  Yezd  is  very  large,  containing  about  euuu  houiias 
j and  6U,buU  inhahitauts,  among  which  JVUU  or  4000  lainilist 
are  Guebres,  or  fire-worship|>ers.  Ttic^e  iiulustrioUH  people 
likewise  constitute  a great  purl  of  ibe  population  of  ihv  vil- 
lages of  ibe  oasis.  \ezd  is  leiuaikableasacommcicial  and 
maiiufuciuriug  town.  Its  coiumuEcial  impoiiam-s  arissa 
fioiu  iho  rutavaii  rouies.  which  hers  cross  one  atrnhsiv 
Two  of  these  routes  come  fruia  Herat  and  Mushed:  two 
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from  the  west,  from  Ispahan  ond  Shiras ; and  one  from  thu 
suuih,  from  Kuriuati.  Thus  this  town  is  the  entrcpOt  of 
the  commerce  between  India.  Turkistan.  ami  the  western 
countries  of  Asia.  Its  silk  manuraelures  arc  mure  exten- 
sive than  those  of  other  towns,  and  a yrcat  vunely  of  silk 
ituffs  are  manufacture<l.  'Ikougli  a cunsiderabte  quantity 
of  silk  is  thrown  iitHhe  oa-sU.  still  much  is  iroporteil  from 
Gillian.  Colton  is  al^o  manufactured  to  some  extent,  as 
well  as  carpets  and  fells;  amt  much  sugar-candy  is  made 
and  exported.  The  summers  are  very  hut,  but  the  winters 
are  cold.  A got^  deal  of  snow  fulls,  but  it  docs  not  he  long 
on  titu  ground. 

Iftpahan.  or,  more  correctly,  Isfalian,  is  still  perhaps  the 
must  populous  town  in  Persia,  though  much  less  so  than  it 
was  ill  tlie  time  of  Cbardm.  when  it  was  the  residence  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  uml  was  slated  to  contain  between 
60U,0iut  and  1,000,01)0  inhabiUinls.  At  present  ibe  popula- 
tion is  said  to  amount  tu  between  lOU.OOO  and  200.000.  It 
•lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zeindorud,  which  during  the 
heats  of  suniinei  has  Intle  water,  hut  in  the  spring  munths  is 
equdi  to  the  Seine  at  Pans  in  winter.  The  mud  walls  are 
24  miles  m circuit.  The  streets  are  rrookerl,  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  uiipaverl,  like  those  of  most  Persian  towns.  Is- 
pahan contains  a great  number  of  magni5ceiU  palaces,  large 

Iinvate  buildings,  spacious  caravanserais,  and  handsome 
laxurs,  most  of  which  however  aic  now  in  a state  of  decay. 
On  the  southern  side  three  nobly-constructed  bridges  cross 
the  river;  and  near  them,  within  the  town,  is  a number  uf 
sbaily  avenues  of  trees,  which  render  that  part  of  the  city 
a very  paradise,  and  lead  to  the  great  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas. 
Tills  extensive  building  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude  the  heat, 
but  it  admits  air  and  light:  it  is  now  nearly  ubanduiied. 
In  a still  worse  condition  is  the  Muidan  Slial,  or  Great 
Square,  which  is  70t)  yards  long  and  200  wide,  and  enclosed 
by  a dkiublu  range  of  arched  recesses.  The  houses  in  its 
viciiiily  are  no  longer  inhabited,  the  very  doors  are  built 
up,  and  a blank  row  of  archways  occupies  the  place  where 
the  must  brilliant  shops  formerly  disidayed  ibeir  wares. 
The  other  bazars  are  still  partly  crowde^l,  but  must  of  the 
numerous  caravanserais  have  been  converted  to  other  and 
meaner  purposes.  The  must  sumptuous  of  the  palaces  is 
the  Chebel  Sittoon,  with  Us  hall  of  columns  inlaid  with 
mirrors  so  os  to  rcsemblu  pillars  of  glass.  This  building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a garden,  divided,  according  to  the 
Persian  fashion,  into  conipartrocnia  by  walks  and  canals 
bordered  with  poplars  and  siately  chimira.  Theie  are  also 
many  other  palaces,  each  with  its  own  garden.  Many  of 
the  rau»ques  and  medresses  are  in  ruins  ; but  a few  of  them 
are  still  m good  prenervation,  especially  the  medress  built 
by  the  mother  of  Sliah  Abbas,  the  gates  of  which  are  covered 
with  wrought  silver.  Near  tho  town  is  the  suburb  of  Julfa, 
• which  IS  inhabited  by  .Armenians,  and  ooiilains  a population 
of  I2,5U0.  llto  commerce  of  Is|>aban  with  India,  Bukhara, 
Sliiraa,  Kerman,  Bagdad,  and  Teheran  is  very  great.  The 
manufactures  are  various  and  numerous:  in  that  of  gold 
brocade  it  has  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 

The  plain  which  cxtemls  fnim  Ispahan  to  Teheran  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Kushan  and  Koom.  Kasluiii  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Persia:  it  owes  its  pros]>erity 
to  its  manufactures  uf  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  brocades,  car- 
pets, and  especially  copper  wares.  It  is  ns  large  ns  Shiras. 
but  belter  peopled,  koom,  which  lies  farther  iiorih.a  large 
place,  but  almost  entirely  in  rums,  was  formerly  celebrateil 
fur  its  maiiuiaciures  of  silk:  at  present  it  is  only  noted  as 
a place  of  pilgrimage.  Among  thu  shrines  of  this  sacicd 
plme,  that  of  Fuliiiia,  the  sintur  of  Ali  Rezu,  tho  eighth 
iman,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Her  tomb  is  in  the  centre  of 
a lofty  mosque,  adorned  with  mosaic  work  in  coloured  tiles, 
and  fitted  up  with  rich  carpels.  7*be  dome  is  covered  with 
gill  tiles.  Tiiero  are  some  medrossos,  or  colleges.  In  the 
mountainous  country  west  of  these  towns  are  Khonsar  and 
llamodan.  Khonsar  is  built  in  a long  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween steep  and  barren  mountains,  and  is  six  miles  in 
length,  though  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width. 
It  consists  of  isolated  houses,  surrounde<l  by  extensive  or- 
chaida,  and  contaiiui  2500  families.  Hamadati  is  on  or  m-ar 
the  sue  of  the  antient  town  of  Echatana.  [Kciiatam/v.] 
North  of  Haroadan,  on  the  table-land;  uf  Azorbijan,  lie»  the 
town  of  Zenjaii,  a populous  and  thriving  plaice,  winch  de- 
rives its  importance  from  being  situated  where  the  roads 
front  Uamailaa  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz  meet.  West  of  this 
town,  near  tho  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Azerbijaii, 
auil  rather  wtihiu  the  iMtrmealioDed  aountry,  are  extensive 


ruins,  called  Takht-i-Soleiman,  which  Maj<»  Rawlinson 
supposes  to  be  those  of  the  atiiivnt  town  uf  Ecbatana  of 
Aiiopaicne,  or  the  Ecbatana  of  Dejoces.  South-east  of 
Zenjan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  Sultaniyah.  a 
town  quite  in  rums,  in  which  the  reigning  royal  f:>mily  lias 
built  a palace,  to  which  they  letire  wiien  the  heat  in  I'e- 
heran  becomes  oppressive.  East  of  Zeujan  is  tbe  famous 
pass  of  Kudbar,  where  the  river  Scfid-ru  l forces  its  way 
iielween  the  mountains  of  the  Elburz  and  Mussula  ranges 
to  the  plain  uf  Gbilan.  It  is  mure  than  .*tu  miles  lung,  and 
thu  river  dashes  down  bulwceii  thu  rocks  with  iiirrodible 
velocity.  On  the  road  from  Zunjan  to  Teheran  is  Kazvin, 
or  Casbin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns  of 
Persia,  the  popnlaliun  of  which  is  difTei'eiiily  stated  at 
2U,UU0  and  6U,U0().  It  carries  on  a considerable  cuinmerce 
with  Tabriz  and  Resht  in  Ghilan,  and  has  mauulaciures  uf 
silk,  carpets,  and  iword-blades. 

'j'ulieran.  or  Tehran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia  an<l 
seat  of  guvernment,  is  situated  on  a plain  about  eight  m.los 
from  the  base  of  tho  Elburz  range,  in  a country  without 
trees,  and  only  covered  with  veiaure  during  the  spang. 
The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumrerciioe,  surroundi^ 
by  a strong  and  high  mud  wall  flanked  by  numerous  towers 
and  a dry  diiclu  The  streets  are  nairow  and  crooked;  the 
houses  are  built  uf  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  mean,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  palais.  The  only  building  of  conse- 
quence IS  the  citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ofllcers ; but  these  buiklings  are  much  inferior 
in  magnificence  and  beauty  to  thu  palaces  of  Ispahan.  Thu 
population,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  varies  according  to 
llie  seasons.  In  winter  and  spring  it  may  amount  to  lOU.uUCt ; 
hut  when  the  king  goes  to  Sultaniyali,  it  is  diromti'bed  by 
one-third  uf  that  number.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  thu 
royal  country-houses  called  Takht-i-Kujeriah  and  Nigah- 
ristan,  and  the  ruins  of  Rai,  the  Khagte  uf  the  amienls,  and 
oni'O  the  capital  of  thu  Parthian  empire.  The  rums  consist 
of  heaps  of  earth  and  rubhiali,  strewed  with  broken  bricks 
and  crockery'.  On  these  ruins  is  built  tho  village  of  Shall 
Abdul  Aazeem,  which  contains  about  500  mud  huts.  About 
70  miles  cast  of  Teheran,  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  tho 
Elburz  range,  is  the  fortress  of  Firuz  kuh,  which  is  thought 
imprognable  and  of  great  importance,  as  it  commands  tho 
principal  and  most  accessible  of  the  mountain-passes  which 
lead  over  the  range  to  tlie  plain  of  Mazanderan.  On  the 
caravan  route  which  leads  from  Teheran  to  Mushed  are  the 
towns  of  Semnoon,  with  from  4000  to  5000  inliahitauts,  and 
Damghan,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

lU.  GhiUn  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  tho  low 
plain  which  surrounds  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  more  subject  to 
inundations  and  continual  rains  than  Mazanderan,  which 
lies  farther  east.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is 
properly  a swamp,  covered  partly  with  forest-trees  and  partly 
with  plantations  of  mulberries  and  rice-fields.  There  nru 
no  Villages  in  this  counlry.  tho  peasants  residing  either  in 
single  dwellings  or  m small  communities  seldom  e-xceeilmg 
cigiit  houses.  In  some  places  there  arc  bazars,  which,  as 
well  as  the  i‘maU  clustors  of  huts,  ore  situated  in  the  midst 
uf  the  forv'sts  or  plantations  of  mulberry-trees.  Resht,  the 
capital  of  Ghitan,  one  of  tho  most  commercial  places  iu 
Persia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a forest  at  some  dislaiicu 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sefid-rud.  The  pi>pulatiun  is 
variously  staled  between  50,Ut)0  and  80.(>Ul).  Tire  houses 
are  uf  a su|ieiior  construelion,  and  the  streets  geneialiy 
well  pave<l.  Its  commercial  connections  extend  to  Mu- 
shed and  Herat,  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  also  to  Badku 
and  Astrakhan.  There  are  several  extensivo  manufaciuros 
of  silk  stuffs.  The  commerce  with  Astrakhan  is  carricrl 
on  by  means  of  the  port  of  Enzillce,  which  is  about  Itt 
miles  from  Heshi,  and  separated  from  it  by  a lagoon.  This 
lagoon  is  from  3b  to  4b  miles  long,  from  12  to  15  wide, 
and  from  8 to  lb  feet  deep,  but  slialluwer  near  the  banks. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Caspian  Soa  by  a narrow  and  low 
sandy  tract,  which  has  a rut  near  llic  middle  that  servos 
os  the  uniraiice  to  the  harbour  of  Enzillee.  It  is  about  half 
a mile  lung,  about  5bU  yards wulo.  and  8 feet  deep;  but  tho 
bar  wliu  h lies  before  it  has  seldom,  except  ufier  north-east 
winds,  mure  litun  4 feel  of  water;  and  accordingly  only  small 
vessels,  from  50  to  7U  tuns  burden,  can  enter  the  harbour  of 
Enzillee.  This  harbour  lies  on  the  west  of  the  entrum^, 
and  is  safe,  being  protecti>d  on  the  north  by  the  naiTow 
strip  of  land  from  the  surf  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  thu 
south  by  an  island.  Tho  town  of  Etuillue  is  a colleeliou  of 
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miserable  hufs,  built  on  the  south  side  of  tho  narrow 
strip  of  land  oj>pf>»ite  the  harbour.  Tho  population 
amounts  to  ‘ioUU.  The  goods  to  bo  shipped  in  this  harbour 
at  e convoyed  from  Keslu  un  horsen  tu  Pecri  bazar,  which 
lies  on  the  banks  of  a small  river,  on'c  of  the  fec<lers  of  t)ie 
lagoon,  and  at  that  place  they  are  embarked  for  Enzillee 
ill  boats,  l^ahtjan  is  a neat  weli  buiU  town,  on  an  island 
foiinuil  by  the  bifurcation  of  (he  river  Sefld-rud.  It  has  a 
4’oiisiderHbio  commerce  in  silk  with  Resht  and  Ispahan. 
The  )K)pulatiun. Bccuriiing  to  Fraser,  amounts  to  I5.U00,  but 
Montvuh  reduces  it  tu  7UU0.  The  most  northern  portion 
of  Ghilan  it  called  Talish;  tho  mountains  which  divide  it 
from  the  table-land  of  Azerbijanare  in  possession  of  a tribe 
of  mountaineers,  who  resemble  in  cliaracter  and  manners 
the  Ixisghis  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  are  only  nominally 
subject  tu  the  king  of  Persia. 

li.  Mazandoraii  cuniprelicnds  the  largest  and  widest  por- 
tion of  the  low  plain  along  tho  shores  of  tho  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  the  country  along  the  sea  is  very  low  and  marshy, 
it  rises  somewhui  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  owing 
to  which  circumstance  the  inundations  produce«i  by  the 
heavy  rains  are  le«s  extensive  and  of  much  shorter  duration, 
especially  as  the  ruins  themselves  are  less  frequent  and 
less  heavy,  than  in  Ghilan.  The  climate  is  accordingivmiich 
more  healthy,  and  several  plants  are  extensively  raised  wliich 
<lo  not  succeed  in  Ghilan,  especially  the  sugar-cane  and  cot- 
ton ; but  it  does  not  produce  so  much  silk  as  that  province.  It 
ia  huwovor  very  well  cultivated,  an<l  populous.  Fraser  com- 
pares the  district  between  Halfrush  and  Amol  with  Bengal. 
Tho  moat  western  town  in  Mazanderan  is  Amol,  mainly  huiU 
on  the  western  hanks  of  a small  river,  the  Herhaz.  in  a 
very  irregular  way,  the  bouses  being  disperserl,  and  en- 
closed by  orchards  and  groves.  It  contains  from  35,U0U  to 
40.000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  commerce  m silk,  tlia 
greatest  <|uantity  of  silk  collected  in  Mazanderan  beinggrown 
in  its  neiglibourliuod.  Thu  river  is  navigable,  at  least  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  far  as  the  town  for  boats ; 
the  momh  does  not  form  a harbour,  but  only  some  shal- 
low lagoons.  [Amol]  Farther  east  is  Balfrush,  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  town  m Persia,  with  30,000 
liuuse.-i,  according  to  Fraser.  [Hai.FRUsk.]  It  carries  on 
a very  extensive  cumtnerce  with  Astrakhan  and  Budku,  ; 
rhielly  importing  naphtha,  which  is  used  as  lamp-oil  all  over  | 
Persia:  also  cloth,  paper,  hardware,  gunpowder,  leather,  I 
and  iron : it  gives  m return  the  produce  of  tlie  country,  ^ 
especially  silk  and  sugar,  with  smaller  quantities  ofi 
rice,  cotton,  and  timber;  and  al»o  some  articles  obtained 
from  the  other  provinces  of  Persia  and  from  India.  The 
river  Bawul.on  which  it  is  built,  is  navigable  for  boats  from 
the  town  to  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  a harbour  for  small 
vesseU,  and  whero  there  U a town  of  moderate  extent.  This 
town,  called  Mushud-i-Sir, is  very  thriving:  it  al&o  contains 
the  shrine  of  a saint.  The  river  near  its  mouth  U 60  yards 
wide,  and  from  l i lo  16  feel  deep,  but  a bar  at  tlio  mouth 
prevents  vesseU  from  entering  it.  Russian  vessels  which 
visit  tho  placo  are  accordingly  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
roadstead,  the  larger  vessels  at  a distance  of  about  one  mile 
and  a half,  and  the  smaller  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile. 
Saree  is  considered  tho  capital  of  the  province,  being  a very 
aiiiienl  town  and  the  seal  of  the  governor.  Tho  walls, 
which  arc  of  mud.  with  square  brick  towers,  ore  about  two 
miles  in  circuit.  Tho  streets  are  unpaved,  and  often  im- 
palpable in  bod  weather.  The  town  contains  a population 
of  30,01)0  or  40,000,  and  ba.s  sonic  commerce  with  Astrakhan 
by  means  of  its  harbour  Farah-abad,  situated  at  the  mouth  | 
of  tlie  riverTejen,  which  runs  east  of  the  town.  At  Furali-  j 
abad  some  Russians  have  established  a very  extensive  fishery, 
as  great  numbers  of  sturgouiis  enter  the  river:  they  send 
caviar  nnd  isinglasii  to  Astrakhan.  At  this  place  are  tho 
ruins  of  a largo  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great. 

A great  artificial  road  called  keyaban  was  consiructed  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  throueh  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan.  It  begins  at  Kiskar,  the  western  extremity 
of  Ghilan.  traverses  the  low  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Ghilan. 
Mazanderan,  an>l  Astrabad  in  their  length,  and  ascends  the 
declivity  of  tlie  table-land  of  Iran  by  the  pass  which  leads 
to  Buatan  in  Khorasan,  whence  it  is  curried  withm  a 
short  distance  of  Mushed.  In  most  parts  it  is  still  used, 
though  it  has  been  damaged  in  some  places  by  torrents  and 
inundations-  It  appears  to  have  been  15  or  16  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  been  constructed  by  filling  a deep  trench  with 
gravel  and  stones,  over  which  a regular  causeway  was  very 
firmly  built. 


j 12.  Astrabad  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the  iow 
plain  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sn,  and 
the  hilly  country  contiguous  to  it  on  the  south.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Attrcck,  but  iho 
country  between  that  river  and  the  Gourgan  river,  Ihcugh 
of  great  fertility,  isunrultivated  and  uninhabited,  on  iict  ount 
of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  who  wander 
about  in  the  desert  north  of  tlie  river  Aiireck,  In  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  Turkomans  pasture  their  herds  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  The  portion  of  ihe  plain  included  in 
this  province  is  in  general  higher  above  the  le\el  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  Mozanderan  and  Ghilan,  and  much  less 
wooded.  The  fruit-trees  succeed  better,  but  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  collected  is  not  great.  I'hc  climale,  like  tiiut 
of  Mazanderan,  is  unhealthy,  though  less  so  than  that  of 
Ghilan.  For  a description  of  its  laipital  Astrabad  see  As- 
TRAHAD.  The  cororaerco  is  not  important.  Everyyearone 
or  two  caravans,  consisting  of  from  to  100  camels,  go  to 
Kiiiva  and  Urgendsh,  hut  they  uro  exposed  to  (he  attacks 
of  the  Turkomans,  whose  country  they  must  traverse. 

Manufactures. — The  raaoufaciures  of  Pei'siu  are  numer- 
ous and  of  various  kinds.  All  the  towns,  which  uiice 
possessed  a great  population,  and  hare  not  entirely  fallen 
into  decay,  have  preserved  some  branch  of  their  numerous 
manufactures.  But  they  have  been  much  reduced,  owing 
tu  the  constant  internal  wars  which  laid  waste  the 
country  for  more  than  a century,  and  greatly  diminished 
the  population  and  wealth,  and  consequently  both  the 
power  of  producing  and  the  means  of  purchasers.  In 
the  manufacture  of  some  articles  the  Persians  are  still 
distinguished,  as  in  several  kinds  of  silk  stufls,  especially 
brocades,  and  sword-blades,  leather,  carpets,  felt  of  camel- 
hair.  and  Jewellery.  No  machinery  being  used  in  the  Persian 
manufactures,  tho  cotton  and  silk  goods  lately  introduced 
bv  the  British  have  obtained  a ready  sale  owing  tu  their 
cheapness.  The  greatest  number  of  manufactures  arc  in 
the  towns  of  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Herat,  Tabreez.  Kerman,  Kas- 
han,  and  Mushed.  Those  of  the  other  towns  are  generally 
on  a small  scale. 

Cownerc^.— The  internal  commerce  of  Persia  is  very  con- 
siderable. Tlie  different  regions  which  compose  this  exten- 
sive empire  differ  consideratdy  in  their  natural  productions, 
and  the  transport  alone  of  commodities  gives  occupation  to 
a great  number  of  merchants  and  other  people.  To  this 
must  he  added  the  produce  of  the  manufactures,  and  ilio 
numerous  articles  which  are  brought  into  Persia  from  tho 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  India,  and  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country'.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  caravans.  Though  this  mode  of  transporting 
merchandise  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  in  our  coun- 
try, it  is  the  only  mode  which  can  bo  adopted  in  Persia,  not 
so  much  owing  to  tho  want  of  roads,  in  which  however  the 
country  is  almost  entirely  deficient,  as  the  impossibility  of 
making  them  safe  against  robbers,  and  more  pariiculurly  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  wandering  tribes.  As  ihe  great  tho- 
roughfares generallvpats  within  2U  or  30  miles  of,  and  fre- 
quetitlyon,  the  very  border  of  the  deserts,  which  are  haunted 
by  those  tribes,  single  travellers  would  be  subject  to  continual 
attacks  from  them,  and  thus  all  are  obligud  tu  unite  in  a 
caravan  to  secure  their  safety. 

The  most  frequented  caravan  routb  runs  on  tho  northern 
side  of  the  ilesert.  By  this  road  a great  quantity  of  goods  is 
brought  from  India  and  distribute<l  over  the  nurtheni  parts 
of  the  country.  It  begins  on  the  Indus  at  Atiock,  and  runs 
up  theCabiil  river  to  Jdlahabad,  which  is  the  starling-point 
of  the  caravans.  Hence  they  pass  to  Cnbul,  and  from  Cubul 
in  a sunth-weslern  direction  to  Candahar,  which  direction 
they  lake  to  avoid  tho  mountain  region  on  the  north,  which 
is  inhubited  by  tho  tribes  of  the  Eimach  and  Hazatch. 
From  Candahar  they  proceed  chiefly  along  the  base  of  that 
mountain  region  to  Herat.  At  Herat  the  road  divides. 
One  branch  runs  west-south-west  through  several  oases  of 
the  desert  to  Tuhbus,  end  thence  to  Yezd.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  place  It  reaches  Ispahan  and  Shiras.  The  otlicr 
branch  runs  north-west  to  Mushed,  and  (hence  through 
Nisliapoor  to  Shabrood  and  Teheran.  Oniolly  gives  u»  an 
idea  uf  the  extent  uf  trade  carried  on  by  ihu  roud  when  ho 
says,  that  tho  duties  levied  on  the  merchandise  sold  at 
Mushed  amouht  to  16,000  turosns,  or  nearly  lU.UUU/.,  and 
according  to  this  estimate,  the  whole  amount  of  their  value 
can  hardly  he  less  than  half  a million  uf  English  money. 
He  enumerates  also  the  aivicles,  and  indicates  the  countries 
from  which  they  axe  brought,  as  from  Ispahan  and  Yezd. 
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finevoh-et,  cot(on-»tu{r*.  Mt,  6hoe&,  6U?ar,  and  candy- 
sugar;  fi'oiu  Cashan,  goUl  uml  s:Iver.  kinicub,  colton-socks, 
ink  siandit.  lainpt  urbionAc,  pots,  ami  olUer  uicnsiU  of  cup- 
pet':  front  liaieii,  luburco,  lemons  luquered-ware. 

ornanienlK  tiiudu  of  iu>ry,  and  mai^ ; from  Kv  man.  »hawU, 
cand^-tfiigar,  opium,  buiina,  ami  indigo:  f.uiu  Stud  and 
Hind.  Migar,  candy-sugar,  kpiccs.  iuu*k.  amber,  corals  pre- 
cious kioiitis  icalher,  kimrub,  Indun  and 
ami  indigo;  from  Caithmiro  and  Bokbni'a,  sha«l9,  satlVun, 

finper;  front  Cliina  and  Ruksia,  by  lltu  way  of  Bukliara, 
atnb  hkin*  <more  than  l'2o.lK>Ui,  stulf*  made  of  caiDcd-hair, 
tea,  and  KukSian  tuanufaciures  as  khagreeo,  bioadclotb, 
satin,  nankeen,  china,  glass,  utensds  of  iron,  copper,  bra.-s 
cutlery,  looking-glaases.  neeiUes  &c.  Since  the  navigatiun 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  has  increased.  Hussian  gootU  are  bi  ought 
from  Ke»hl  and  Balfrush.  rrom  Herat  arc  brought  to 
Mushed,  carpels,  assafoatida,  lead,  sanVoit.  pisiacliio-nuts, 
ntastix,  inaiina,  gumiut,  ispiruck(a  ycUuw  dy  e),  and  caraway- 
scftN, 

When  the  commerce  of  Gombroon  was  flourishing,  a cara- 
van-road led  from  that  seaport  to  Kerman,  and  iheiu'c  to 
Shiia^,  Ispalian.  and  Ca»han.  but  that  ioa<l  is  at  present 
ve>7  rarely  used.  Tlie  great  roads  winch  lead  over  the 
xnouniaiiis  of  Kurdistan  front  Teheran  and  Kazvin,  oitlior 
south-westwards  through  Hamadati  and  Kutnmnshuh  to 
Bagdad,  or  nortlv-wcstward  lo  Tabriz  and  tlteiice-lo  Krzerum 
and  Sivas,  are  much  fre(p>ente<l.  A well  frequented  road 
leads  also  from  Tabriz  to  Tullis  in  Cieurgia. 

The  foreign  coininerre  of  Persia  is  less  important  than 
tho  internal  trade.  Fraser,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  collecting  information  on  that  point,  gives  the  following 
table 

In  the  year  ending  May  31, 1b2t,  the  whole 
amount  of  ez|x>rts  from  Persia  to  India 
at  the  port  of  Bushirc.  according  to  uHi- 
ctai  reports,  was  stated  at  about  . . £305,000 

That  from  Balfrush  is  estimated  bv  the 
luerchanls  there  to  be  annually  about 
215,000/.,  but  in  order  to  include  tbc 
whole  remaining  ex(K)rts  from  Ghilan  and 
Muzaiiileran.  let  it  be  staled  at  . . 250,000 

Allow  for  exports  from  the  smaller  ports  on 

the  Persian  Gulf,  includinu  the  islands  . 10,000 

The  commerce  with  Bagdad,  which  is  con- 
siderable. particularly  in  silk,  of  which 
1'2,U00  mauiuU  shuheo  ore  sent  thither, 
may  be  taken  at  ....  200,000 

That  with  the  rest  of  1'nrkey,  including  a 

similar  cmonliiy  of  silk  . . . 200,000 

That  with  Tcliis  and  Georgia  . . 200,000 

The  exports  to  Bukhara  and  the  states  to 

the  cuHiwaid  .....  50,000 

That  with  Arabia  ...  . . . lO.uuo 

£1.225.000 

Acconling  (o  this  statement,  Fraser  finds  that  the  exports 
of  Purkia  are  under  o millMm  and  a half  sterling.  I’huuuh 
we  ihink  that  nearly  uU  his  staierntMits  may  be  considered 
as  ap))ruxiuiations  to  truth,  we  must  observe  that  ho  has 
omitted  the  exports  to  India  by  the  way  of  Herat,  and  that 
he  has  also  gicatly  uhdcrraled  the  exports  of  the  places 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  he  makes  the  exports  from  these  I 
harbours,  excluding  Balfrush,  but  including  Kcslit,  utily 
amount  to  35.UU(i/.  per  annum.  He  Imii.self  stales  the 
export  of  sdk  from  Gliilau  to  Astrakhan,  in  another  of 
bid  numerous  and  instruclivo  woiks  on  Pur»ia,  at  20.000 
mauiuU  sliohee.  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  we 
must  increase  the  sei'ond  item  of  his  list  by  at  least  200,000/. 
The  exports  of  Keshl.  besides  silk,  are  nee,  gali-iiuts 
brought  from  Kur'listnn,  oiler  skins,  and  cotton-eh>th.  The 
iin|K>rts  consist  of  iron,  mpper,  hardware,  looking-glasses, 
glass,  cuileiy,  pa|>cr,  tea.  silver  and  gold  wares  from  Mos- 
cow, and  utensils  of  woud. 

Gnvprnment. — Pe^^ia  u an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not,  as  m almost  all  the  mo- 
narchical states  of  Hurupe,  controlled  and  liinittvl  bv  institu- 
tions which  have  existed  for  a long  lime,  and  which  camiol 
be  infringed  wiilioiii  cxciimg  tinner-nl  di^coiilenl.  Inntitu- 
tiuns  und  a |X)liii«-al  order  of  this  kind  formerly  cxisied, 
but  they  have  been  aiiniliilalc<l  in  the  continual  intesiine 
wars  which  have  desolult-«l  Pcisu  during  the  last  century. 
Ill  Persia  the  wmd  of  the  king  is  law.  und  the  hie  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject  aro  m bis  hands.  He  delegates  bis 


power  to  Ibo  governors  of  provinces,  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  hfo  and  death,  with  which  be  entrusts  only  the 
govcrnois  of  the  royal  blood,  and  such  persons  as  are 
sent  to  govern  distant  provinces  or  such  as  are  in  a slate  of 
rebellion.  The  governors  of  ihe  provinces  are  called  sir- 
dars. and  those  of  smaller  districts  kutuiubcgs.  Tlic  tribes 
of  the  Hiyais  however  are  iiut  subject  to  ihesu  governors, 
but  ate  under  their  own  licrediiary  chiefs,  who  often  pay 
very  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  whenever  they 
ihmk  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  The  admmHiiaiion 
of  the  law  is  not  exercised  by  the  governors,  but  by  courts. 
Theie  are  two  ditfeient  kinds  of  courts  in  Persia,  tbe  slierrah 
courts  and  the  urf  courts.  The  former  decide  matters 
according  lu  the  Koran  and  the  iruduional  corameiilaiies 
on  it : the  second,  according  to  the  customary  laws  of  Persia. 
The  limits  between  ihcke  twodiflereni  kinds  of  law-courts 
are  nut  Axed,  but  vary  with  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  sovereign.  A sovereign  of  a strongly  religious  bias  is 
inclined  lo  refer  all  cases  to  tbe  sherrnii.  while  other  sove- 
reigns have  tried  to  invest  the  uif  courts  with  the  chief 
authority.  The  supreme  judge  in  the  sberrali  courts  is  the 
Sheik-ai-Islam,  who  decides  matieia  in  the  Is^t  iiiNtaiice, 
allied  by  the  advicc  of  ihe  mooshtcheds,  or  chief  pontiffs.  In 
awry  town  there  is  such  a judge,  and  in  the  larger  ones 
also  u cauzee,  who  is  aided  by  a council  of  mollulis.  The  urf 
IS  admiiiisieied  by  the  king  himself,  and  his  governors  and 
(lek^aii'S.  The  courts  are  held  in  public,  and  the  inunaich 
sits  for  a certain  time  each  day  in  his  hall  of  audience,  to 
hear  appeals,  lo  receive  petitions,  and  lo  decide  such  cases 
us  come  before  him. 

The  army  of  Persiaconsists  of  about  40.000  men  regularly 
dhciplincil.of  which  only  about  20.000  are  organised  on  Kuru- 
pe.m  principles.  But  tho  king  can  in  a few  weeks  collect  an 
army  of  tUO.iloQ  men,  the  greatest  port  of  which  number  is 
supplied  by  the  tribes  of  the  lliyaU,  and  consists  of  irregular 
cavalry. 

(Kitmeir's  Geograftkicoi  hfem^)ir  qf  the  Pertian  Empire! 
OuBcley’s  Trarrls  in  varwitt  0>unlnet  in  ihe  Enti,  more 
farticularfy  Prrtia;  Morier's  TraveU  tn  Persia,  &c.,  and 
SeronU  Journey  through  I^rtia,  Armenia,  &c. ; Frasei’i 
Nurrutii'e  (\f  a Journey  into  Khorasan.  his  TraveU  and  Ad- 
ventures in  ihe  yVrriun  Prtn'inces  on  the  Houikern  Hanks 
qf  ike  Ca*pioM  Sea,  and  his  Historivat  and  Deerrifittve 
Acroimt  qf  Persia ; ConuBy’s  Journey  to  the  iVorM  af  India, 
overland  from  England;  Burncs*s  travels  into  Bokhara: 
Rich.  MarraHve  0/ a lUsidence  tn  Enordistan  ; Mutiieith’s 
‘ Journal  of  a Tour  tlmuigh  Azerdbijun  und  lliu  Shores  of 
the  Caspian,*  in  the  Land.  Gengr.  Journal,  vol.  ni. ; Muri^, 

* Some  Account  of  the  Iliyats,  or  Wandering  Tribes  of 
Peraia,'  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  vii. ; li'Arcy 
Todd's  'Itinerary  from  I'abnt  toTehrin,’  in  \he Land, Gengr, 
Journal,  vol.  viii. ; Shiel’s  ‘ Notes  on  a Jvuniey  frutii  Tabnz 
through  Kurdistan,'  &c..  in  the  Lomion  Gengr.  J<airnal, 
vol.  viii. ; D’.\rcy  Todd’s  ' Sketch  of  a Purl  of  Mazanderaii,' 
in  the  London  Grogr.  Jo«;tiu/,  vol.  viii. ; Thuin»on,  ‘An 
Account  of  the  A&eeiit  of  .Mount  DemfiveDd,’  in  tho  Lon- 
dm  Geogr.  J*>urnal,  vol.  viiu;  I'ra'er's  ' Notes  on  a Part  of 
Northern  Khorasan.’  in  the  Loudon  Geogr.  Journal,  vul. 
viii.;  SUiel's  ’Itinerary  from  Tehran  to  Alamut,'  m the 
l.Midnn  Geogr.  Joi<rm«/,  vol.  viiL;  Rawltiiaon’s  * Notes  on 
a M.irch  from  Zohab  to  Kiiuzislan.'  in  the  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  ix. ; Kawlliisou's  ‘ Notes  on  a Juurnes  fnim 
Tabriz  to  Takhti  Soteimaii,’  £cr.,  in  tho  London  Geogr. 
JourniU,  Vol.  x. ; Stirling  On  the  Political  State  of  the 
Countries  beticeen  Persia  and  India;  Killer’s  Erkunde 
voH  Asien,  b.md  vi.) 

I.anguiige. — Tbe  history  of  the  language  of  Persia,  like 
that  of  tiic  empire,  may  be  divideil  iiiio  various  periods, 
since,  under  each  of  the  dynasties  of  which  wo  have  any 
remuining  niomiments,  there  was  apparently  a change  in 
the  diulei't  of  the  kingum.  Wliat  this  was  m the  infancy  of 
liie  Persian  empire  is  a point  which,  though  ofieii 
discussed,  is  fur  from  being  saiisfactorily  usceriained. 
Some  say  that  the  Zund  and  the  PehBi  were  the  two  }>rt- 
vailing  languages;  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  north, 
the  latter  in  the  south.  Others  assert,  not  without  foun- 
dation. that  the  Zend  wus  not  a vernacular  but  a sacred  lan- 
guage, and  that  Zeratuhst,  or  Zoruasier,  having  coin|>use<l  in 
ihih  langungu  his  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties,  unii- 
lled  * Zend  Avesio,'  two  PehBt  words  which  signify  ’Inmg 
soul,’  I he  dialect  in  which  i hat  work  w as  composed  was  called 

* the  language  of  the  Zend while,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sir 
William  Joncs(/FbrAr,  vol.  UL,  p.  113),  who  had  it  from  a 
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dUriplc  of  Zoroaster,  Z*nd  vas  the  name  of  the  character 
in  \Thtch  tlie  books  are  vrriUun,  and  Avestd  that  of  tlie 
language.  [Zk.vd.]  Bo  this  us  it  may,  the  Zend  muiit 
have  talleii  into  disuse  al  n very  early  period,  beintr 
intelligible  only  to  a few ; since,  in  order  to  propagate 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Zewi  tho  prie-us  <leetncHl 

it  ned’svary  to  have  the  work  translated  into  PtdilvL  It 
was  undoubieilly  eximet  before  the  commencement  of 
(he  vulgar  a>ra,  and  we  are  told  that  among  (ho  iJabrt 
orGuebies.  who  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
there  are  few  if  any  acquainted  with  it.  As  to  the  Pehlvl, 
so  called  cither  hum  the  heroes  or  warriors  w ho  spoke  it  in 
former  times,  ur  from  I\th!u,  (he  name  fur  Meilta  or  Partina 
among  the  natives,  it  was  at  first  ajiokcn  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Zend,  and  ailainod  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fiTiion  under  the  .Sassanian  kings.  Indeed  it  was  the  cum'* 
men  language  uf  (he  nubility  and  tho  court,  until,  by  (he 
removal  of  the  seal  of  the  empire  to  the  southern  provinces, 
ami  the  edict  issued  by  Huhai&m  Giidr  (A.u.  351),  prohibit- 
ing the  u»Q  uf  the  Pehlvl  in  his  dominions,  that  language 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  nnti  muilu  way  far  the  Paul,  or 
(he  idiom  of  Parsist&n  (Persia  proper).  This  language, 
being  more  expressive  and  rich  than  the  former,  and  being 
countenamed  by  the  sovereign,  and  spoken  by  the  cour- 
tiers, received  the  name  uf  ZrMn  Deri  (the  language  of 
the  court ),  to  disiinguish  it  from  that  of  the  country  where 
the  BchM  and  other  rude  dialects  still  prevailcsl  under  the 
generic  denomination  of  Zebdn  Pitni.  It  ha?*  been  lately 
a^serteil  by  an  cmmciit  philologiil,  Frank,  that  tho  Par^l 
is  the  moliiur  of  the  Sanscrit;  others,  with  Sohteget,  main- 
lain  that  the  contrary  ts  the  case;  but  if  wo  consider  tho 
greater  simplicity  of  the  Parsl.  the  former  opinion  sctniis 
the  most  probable.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that 
tlio  Zend,  as  well  as  the  Par>i,  has  a common  origin  with  the 
language  of  (he  Hiuhmans,  while  the  Pehlvl  is  closely 
related  io  tlie  Chalda.e.  Leibnitz  has  not  hesitated  to 
assert  that  the  rc-cmblance  between  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages and  the  Pool  was  so  groat  ns  to  allow  any  (iernian 
of  education  to  undersiand  at  once  whole  Persian  ver!.es. 
A Her  thu  eiiupicst  uf  Persia  by  the  .^rubs,  MuhamiiictlanUm 
became  tho  pievuiling  religion,  and  Arabic  by  decrees  the 
language  of  the  learned.  .At  first  it  was  culiivatecl  for  the 
purpusu  of  reading  the  Koriin.  The  aildition  nut-only  of 
wur<ls,  but  of  whole  setiteiu’e-i.  sixni  became  a ncce>sity, 
partly  because  wolds  were  wanting  in  Par-1  to  e\piexs  many 
new  itleas,  and  partly  fiom  an  niVectation  of  elegance,  the 
Persian  poets  and  rlietonciaiis  striving  to  Imitate  the 
Arabian  writers,  whom  they  considered  a»  their  masters. 
1'hc  Arabic  words  thus  introduced  remained  in  some  in- 
stances unchanged,  or  were  merely  altered  in  such  letleisas 
could  not  easily  be  nionouiiced;  but  in  others  they  were 
changed  and  inllectefl  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Pars! 
• language.  TIius  wa.v  the  modern  Persian  formefl,  which  nut 
onlv  bucame  genera!  in  alt  the  provinces  of  Per-via.  but  was 
ako  introduce'!  into  India  by  a de-condanl  of  Titudr.  who 
founded  the  Mogul  empire.  Hut  iheutd  dialects  of  Peisia 
were  not  entirely  extinct.  According  to  the  icports  uf  tra- 
vellers, the  Pehlvl  Is  still  spoken  by  the  BuiMars.  a wan- 
dering tribeof  Sliirvftn,  anti  by  a fewamoiig  the (iuebres. or 
flrc-woiship|jcrs ; and  some  of  the  rude  Kurdish  dialects  uie 
considered  to  be  pure  Pars!.  The  m<idein  P»  r?ian,  though 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  expressive  as  the  .Ainhic,  is  moic  liar- 
momous  and  better  suited  to  all  kintls  of  ^etry.  The  pro- 
phut  Mohammed  was  unco  heard  to  say  that  *lhe  language 
of  Persia  would  be  S[H>kcn  in  Paradise,  owing  to  its  extreme 
Boflncss.'  In  the  snnpheity  of  its  grammar  it  has  l>ecn  cunt- 
pjired  with  theEnglisli;  in  its  power  of  com|M>unding  words, 
with  the  German.  The  characters  are  the  same  os  the  .Arabic, 
wiili  the  addition  of  four  letters  with  three  points.  The  Per- 
sian btKiks  are  generally  written  in  tho  sort  of  hand  called 
tunlik:  although  it  is  not  uiicomnum  to  meet  with  woiks 
written  in  the  ueikhi,  as  the  hand  used  hy  the  Arabs  is 
commonly  called.  Oiher  systems  or  schools  of  wtititig  «eem 
to  have  hkm  in  u>e  at  various  period-,  »iich  are  thu  Thnlutk, 
tho  luAu/i,  and  the  7(nim(i»,  all  of  which  however  were 
founded  upon  thu  Arabic  alpliabet,  und  difl'uied  only  in  tho 
shape  of  the  letters. 

To  Kuropeon  students  who  wi-h  to  ar<iuire  a knowledge 
of  thu  Pcr!>iati  language,  the  following  elotnenlary  worlvs 
may  he  reconiraended:  — Sir  William  Jones.  Cirnm- 

mar,  in  the  (ll'ih  volume  of  his  /IbrAr;  Gla'lumk  IWtmn 
Moomhee,  Calcutta,  ISUl,  in  4lo.  A new  Persian  Gram- 
mar, by  Duncan  Furbus  and  Saudfort  Arnot,  Lund.,  ^318. 


Those  of  Lumsden  and  Richard«on  are  also  valuable  works. 
In  Germany,  (hose  of  Doenhay.  Vienna,  l&P-t,  and  Wilken, 
Li(>s-,  18U4  5.  are  most  in  use.  Of  Dictionaries  we  have, 
besides  tlio'-e  of  Muninskiand  Barutiu.  that  of  llichnrd-on.  re- 
printed by  Wilkins.  Lend  , 1S06,  and  the  abridginuiil  made 
by  Hopkins,  Loud.,  lAlO. 

Z47/»r<2/ure.— The  literature  of  which  the  Magi  were  in 
poise-sion,  until  the  introduction  of  Lhim,  has  scarcely 
anything  to  show  in  it.s  old  dialects,  the  Zend  and  (he 
Pehlvl.  but  Mich  parts  uf  tho  iMKiks  of  Zuroaslur  as  have 
been  preserved,  the  commeniariw  upon  the  same,  ami  the 
Per-epolitan  inscripliun«-,  which  are  fur  the  most  part  unin- 
telligible. It  is  true,  that  during  the  reign  of  Nuahirwiin, 
surnamed  *ilic  Just,’  who  lived  at  thu  ehisc  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  was  a liberal  pntrun  of 
literature,  some  works  were  written  in  the  Pehlvl  dialect, 
which  werecxianl  even  afier  the  time  of  Mohammed;  but 
they  have  since  perished.  (Jf  this  number  is  a Pehlvl 
translation  of  a collection  of  nmral  fables  entitled  the  ' Fa- 
bles of  Bidpai,‘  which  Burtuyeh,  chief  physician  of  Nushir- 
wnn,  made  from  the  SaiiBcrit  by  thu  orders  of  that  monarch. 
[Bidp.ai.]  Saad,  ono  of  Omar's  generals,  is  hkewiae  re- 
ported to  have  found  in  the  tent  of  a Persian  general,  afier 
the  battle  of  Kadisiyyah,  a history  of  Persia  in  tho  Pehlvl 
dialect,  exli^ictcd  from  the  nnnaUof  the  Sus«aninn  dynasty, 
and  composuil.  it  i*  believed,  by  the  command  of  Nushirwkh. 
As  to  the  Deri  or  Par'll,  aOer  it  became  the  langiiageof  the 
Court,  it  was  very  much  cullivntod  by  the  Sassanian  kings 
and  their  vizirs,  many  of  whom  publiiihed  works  in  It. 
Ardeshir  Babcgiln,  the  first  pnneo  of  that  dyna.ity,  wrote 
the  ‘ Kar-n&meh,*  or  a journal  of  his  achievements,  as  well 
ns  a Work  on  morality,  which  was  irapioved  upon  three  cen- 
tnric.s  afterwards  by  NushirwAn.  A vizir  of  this  latter 
nioiiavrh,  nainc‘l  Buzilr,  wrUc  the  ‘ Zefer  Narafh,’ a wotk 
which  IS  only  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a para- 
Urai-o  made  by  tho  celebrated  physician  Avicenna  (Ibn 
lunah),  about  (he  begtiiiimg  of  the  eleventh  century. 
During  tho  first  two  centuries  uflcr  thu  Mohainmedau  con- 
quest. P«-r->ian  literature  was  very  little  cultivated  under 
the  khalifs,  who  gave  the  preference  to  the  Arabian.  Hut 
when  the  power  of  the  Abbasidcs  began  to  decluic,  a num- 
ber of  independent  princes  arose  in  the  dilTercnt  provinces 
of  (lieir  eiiipire,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  promoting 
the  cuUivatiun  of  letters.  The  accession  of  the  Bouyah  family 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in  tho  tenth  century,  markcil  the 
gnat  cpucti  of  tlie  tevival  of  Persian  Icurmiig.  A sort  of 
rivuUhip  was  then  culled  firth  bv  the  fact  of  liiree  contem- 
porary princes  all  lovers  of  letters,  reigning  at  once  in  the 
proviiice-iof  Pcr.'ia:  .Muluk  Slioh.Ielul-ml  din,  king  of  Persia 
proper,  oft  lieilyn  sty  of  iheSeljukiiles;  Khmlcr  Ibn  IbiUhim, 
suliun  nfihe  Gluiznevides ; amlKheder  Kbim,  kingofTni  k- 
isifin  beyond  theGilion.  To  the  united  elTorU  of  these  three 
motiarchs.  and  to  their  tibeial  oncouraeeniem  ofletiers,  the 
Persian  literatuie  may  bv  said  to  have  then  been  indebted  for 
uM  ill  lustre.  This  IlDurihhing  sliilc  continued  until  tho 
huginning  of  the  thirteenth  cenluiy,  when  tho  invasion  of 
GuiigU  Khan  gave  a violent  shock  to  alt  the  arts  of  peace. 
Then  Clime  the  invasion  of  Timdr-tsnk  in  tlie  fourteenth 
century;  but  that  conqueror,  far  from  discouraging  poiiio 
liieiature,  adopted  tho  religion  and  the  languagu  of  the 
country,  and  promoivd  (ho  (Ino  arts  by  hU  houndlcst  mu- 
nificer.ci*.  The  Turks  themselves,  who  ravaged  Persia 
during  the  ensuing  century,  gieatly  improved  their  harsh 
dinlecl,  hy  mixing  it  with  the  language  of  that  eouniry.and 
one  of  (heir  Sultans,  .Mohammed  II.,  who  took  Coic-tanti- 
nople,  is  elutmeialed  among  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Persia. 
In  tlie  sixteenih  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  tho 
bliKKiy  reigus  of  the  suliuns  of  tho  house  of  Sell.  Persian 
literature  sank  to  tho  lowest  .state  ; even  tiie  language  was 
corrupted,  and  borrowed  some  of  its  terms  from  the  Turkish, 
which  was  commonly  spokun  at  court.  Literature  how- 
ever seems  to  have  t-oiuewhat  recovered  of  late,  if  vie  are  to 
judge  from  the  woiks  uf  Sheikh  Mohammed  Alt  Ilazin, 
which  Belfour  translated  (Ia>iid.,  I83t),  8vo.).  and  oilier 
writers  of  more  miMlern  times.  We  shall  bore  give,  from 
Sir  William  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  and  other  authorities,  a 
rapid  sketch  of  Persian  hieiaturo.  Omitting  however  the 
nutneruus  works  on  all  subjects  which  hU  the  shtdves  of  the 
puhlie  libraries  in  Europe,  we  shall  connneour  attention  to 
a notice  of  those  which  .are  already  known  to  Europeans 
either  by  cxlructs  or  traaslatbns.  After  Firdi'tsi.  wlio  wiolo 
at  thu  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  his  celebrated  epic 
poem  cmilled  * Shah  NkiueU'  (or  book  of  kings)  [Fiji 
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uosi],  CAtno  AnMri,who  ha#  been  railed ‘the  king  of  poet#,' 
•ml  Ase«li  ofTi^  In  the  name  century  flourished  the  ce- 
lebrated Ahu-l-ola,  aurnamed  Alaml,  from  his  blindnc-ts, 
who  published  »ome  p«.>cin#  in  winch  he  professedly  inniatcd 
the  poet#  before  jMolianrimed.  Abn-l  ola  left  two  disciples, 
Feleki.  who  wrote  »ome  excellent  clepiac  poems,  and  Ibra- 
him Khaksnl.  who  gamed  great  repulalios*  by  his  odes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  lived  Anwar! 
Anwari],  a native  of  Khoia*»4n.  and  Heshid!  Alnl-el- 
clil.  a native  of  Balkh  in  Kln»ro*''in.  In  the  ensuing 
century,  the  city  of  bhiriu,  which  ba.'  not  improperly  lieen 
callo<l  iho  ‘ Athens  of  Persia.'  gave  birth  to  several  distin- 
guished poets.  Of  this  numlior  was  the  celebrated  Sad!, 
who  left  behind  him  several  works  both  in  prose  and  in 
vt-rxc,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitkvl  * GiuilUlaii ' (or 
bed  of  Toscs).  a sort  of  mystic  and  moral  p<»em,  of  which 
several  editions  and  translatijiiu  have  been  made.  [Sad!.] 
Contemporary  with  Sad!  lived  Fciid-ed-d!n  Attar,  the 
•utlmr  of  a very  valuable  collection  of  proverbs,  entitled 
•Pendnameh’  (the  book  of  ihe  council),  a complete  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  at  Pans  in  1819,  under  the 
supcrinteiidenco  of  il>e  late  Sjlvestre  de  Sacy,  together  with 
many  others  of  hiH  poetical  works.  Jelal-ed-dln  Kuml,  a na- 
tive of  Balkh  in  Khorassin,  who  died  m 12C*2,  is  considered  by 
the  Persians  as  the  most  pt'rfect  model  of  the  mystic  school. 
His  great  work,  enlillerl  * Mesnavi’  (collection  of  distichs), 
i.s  sodifTicult  as  to  be  scarcely  inteliigible  without  t he  help  of  a 
c'immentary.  The  city  <*f  Shirfix  had  also  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing. in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  elegant  lyric  pi»cl 
of  Asia.  Shoms-ed-din,  suniamwl  Hafiz.  who*e  works  are 
tufllcienllv  known  to  Rurupcaiis  through  the  translations  of 
Himlley,  kewiczsky,  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  &c.  [Hafii] 
Abd-er-raiitnan  Ibn  Ahmc-d.  commonly  colletl  Nur-ed-din 
Jam!,  from  Jam,  his  native  city,  iheauthoi  oftlie  'Beharis- 
i6ii.’  i#aUooneof  the  most  prolific  ami  most  plea.vingof  the 
Persian  poets.  To  the  same  clau  belongs  Abu  Mohammeil ' 
NizimL  who  flourishwl  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  the  author  of  five  poems,  three  of  which, 
‘Kbosru  va  Shirin,’  ‘ Leilah  va  Mejnun,*  and  ‘ HkhAnder- 
fiamcb’  (or  the  book  of  Alexander),  are  epic.  Some  (ales 
and  fables  selected  from  one  of  his  worhs,  entitled 

* Maklizen-al-nsrar,*  have  appeared  in  the  original  and  with 
an  KnglUh  translation  m tlic  ‘Asiatic  Miscellany,'  Calc., 
178fi.  Sheh/ib-ed  d!n  Abdallah  Bey(tni.  surnamed  Merwa- 
ridi,  or  ‘ tlie  dealer  in  pearls,'  owing  to  tlie  sweetness  of  his 
versification,  wrote  a history  of  Shall  Ismail,  and  a collection 
of  odes  and  other  poems,  entitleil  ‘Munis  Al-ahbab'  (the 
companion  of  the  lovers),  bc-iide#  a mt'tijcil  romance  of 
Kliosni  and  Shirin,  which  ho  left  unfinished.  Ho  died 
in  1516,  To  ihc  lyric  poet*  of  Per'ia  behmg  aUo  the 
Turkish  emtieror  Selim  I.,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Allum, 
and  Shah  Feili  Ali.  Of  lc«s  distingui-hed  names,  we  might 
(jiioic  those  of  Khosru  of  Delhi,  Abu  Batia  of  Kerman,  and 

by  each  of  whom  we  have  five  long  poems;  Mtr  .Mi 
of  Siiirvnn,  Ahmc<l  of  Kirv.'tn,  ami  the  Atnir  Suleyman, 
each  celebrated  as  the  author  of  n history  of  Alexander 
(Iskliamler-niimcli) ; Shihl,  who  was  probably  a pupil  of 
Jp.mi,  Ilalefi,  the  omtr  Khosm.  Senit,  and  Tefal!  The 
readers  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  the  eminent 
puctsuf  Persia  and  their  w'urks  may  consult  the  ‘ Behanstati ' i 
(or  swing),  by  Jim!,  some  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 1 
lishvHl  ill  the  ' Authologia  Persica,’  Vindovoncc.  1778;  the  I 
' Kashfu  dh  dhamin  * (or  bibliographical  ilictionary)  of, 
Hi'tj!  Khiilfah,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Leipzig, ' 
with  a I,alin  translation  by  Professor  Fluegel ; the ‘Lives 
of  the  Per>ian  Poets'  by  liaulcl  Shah  of  Samarkand,  and 
the  coniimiation  of  Slim  Mirza,  entitled  ‘Tcdlikirah  ash- 
ahuarfr  (see  the  extract  from  both  in  the  4ih  vul.  D^s  iVn/. 
ft  Ext-)  \ and  lastly,  the  ‘ Ate>kbede’(or  temple  of  fire),  by 
Loftalt  Beg.  surnamed  Az!r. 

The  literature  of  the  Persian#  aliounds  in  prose  fables  and 
moral  tales,  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Indians.  Ofthis  class  is 
a Persian  translation  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  orBidpai  [Bin- 
PAi],  entitled  ‘ Anwar-as-sohaylt.‘  Of  the  same  kiml  is  the 

• Mufarraj-al-kijliih,’  a version,  or  rather  a paraphrase,  of 
the  San^c^it  Hitupadosa.  Abd  I-fadhl,  the  vizir  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  a colleciion  of 
fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  Ssrma,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of ‘lyir  danish.'  The  ' Babar  Danueb.’ by  Kmajut- 
ulhth.  WHS  translated  into  Knglish  by  Jonaihnr  Scott,  under 
till-  title  of  ‘Garden  of  Knowledge.’  I»nd.,  ) 799,  3 vols.  8va 
The  same  author  published,  in  )8i)0.  a colleciton  of  tales, 
auecdotea,  and  letters,  translated  from  the  Arobic  and  Per-  : 


#ian.  The  * Tootinameh  * (or  talc#  of  the  parrot),  by  Nakli- 
#hcb!,  were  printed  with  an  English  version  by  ilindicy. 
Loud.,  IHOI,  who  iranslaied  likewise  the  ' Pendeh-i-Auar’ 
(or  counsels  of  Atiar).  Ixind.,  JS09-14,  l‘imo.  \Ve  bavo 
also  the  * Bakhiyar  Naioeh  * (ortho  story  of  PanceBaklujar 
and  the  ton  viziers),  by  Sir  William  Our.eloy,  Iwond.,  IbUl. 
8vOm  Pc-r.s.  and  Engl.  l.Angli^s  published  likewise,  in  ITb-H 
his  ‘Contes,  Sentences,  et  Fables,  tirt-es  dos  auteurs  Arabea 
el  Per-ans.'  and  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  has  lately  translated 
from  the  Persian  a romance  entitled  ‘The  Adventures  of 
Hatun  TaV.’ 

In  the  (loparlmcnl  of  history  the  Persian#  have  produced 
some  work#  which  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  people. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Kniir  Kbovend  Shah,  better  known  <o 
Europeans  as  Mirkhond.  wrote  a work  in  several  volumes 
entitled  'Ruzat-as-safk  fi  siral  al-Anbiya  va-l-Miduk  ra-l- 
Kholafa’  (or.  the  garden  of  purity,  or  the  liisiory  of  the 
prophets,  kings,  and  khalifx),  of  which,  besides  the  frag- 
ments given  in  Wilken’s  ‘ Chrestomathia  Persica.'  Leipzig, 
1805.  8vo.,  several  extracts  Imve  Ix-en  published  by  Jcnisch, 
Vienna,  1792.  Jourdain  {Sot.  et  Ext.,  vol.  ix.)  published, 
in  1814.  the  history  of  the  Ismaelilesor  .Assamiiis  of  Persia, 
extracted  likewise  from  the  work  of  Mirkhond.  Dc  Sacy 
gave  al.so  a Frencli  translation  of  his  history  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  princes  in  his  ‘ Memoircs  surdiverses  .Antiquit^a  de  la 
Porsc’ (Paris,  1793,  41o.):  ami  Wilken  published  in  Persian 
and  Ijtlin  the  history  of  the  Sainaimles  (Giill.,  ]8()8,  4to.). 
Lastly,  our  countryman  Mr.  David  Shea  has  translated, 
from  the  same  sources,  the  * History  of  Persia,  from  Kaio- 
mars  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,’  Lond.,  Ib32, 
8vo.  Mirkhond  died  in  1498.  His  son  Khovend-rair  (li 
ith-ed-d!n,  commonly  called  Khondemir,  who  inherited 
is  father's  talents,  wrote,  besides  the  ‘ Kholassat-al-Akhb&r’ 
(or  cream  of  the  histories),  a general  history,  entitled 
! ‘ HaMbu-s-seyr’  (the  friend  of  the  travellers),  w'hich,  as  well 
as  the  ‘ Ruzat-as->afa ' by  his  father,  was  epitomised  by 
' Major  David  Price,  in  his  ‘Chronological  Retrospert  of 
I Mohammedan  History,'  Loud.,  1811-21,  4io.  A translation 
I of  Tabari’s  ‘Chronicle.’  a woik  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  in 
Ar#h>.  was  accomplished  in  the  tenth  century  by  Mohaui- 
rood  Balatnl,  a vizir  of  Nuh  Ibn  Nasr.  the  fourth  of  tho 
Samanides.  The  first  volume  has  been  translated  into 
French  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Oriental  Tran.sla- 
, tion  Fund.  Tlie  ‘ Lobb  tawankh’  (or  marrow  of  history)  by 
Vahyo  Ibn  Abdallntif  of  Kazwin,  wbo  died  in  {.351,  alv> 
consider«*d  an  excellent  prtxluetion.  Abu  Said  Abdullah 
Al-bcydaw  ! wrote  a universal  history  from  Adam  to  his  own 
times  (a.d.  1276),  entith-d  ‘ Nidhamu-t-tawankh‘  (hisluricat 
necklaco),  the  eighth  part  of  which,  relating  to  China,  was 
miblisbed  in  Per-ian  and  I.^tin  by  Muller,  Berlin,  1677,  4to. 
Turnn  Shah,  who  died  at  Ormuz  in  1377,  wrote  a ‘Shah 
N5meh’(or  hook  of  kings),  an  abstractor  which  is  given 
in  the  workofibe  Portuguese ira\ellcrTeixeiral/fcfacion''». 
Amsl-,  1650).  ’ Matlaa  as-»iadern  ’ (the  rising  of  tiio  con- 
stellations) is  a histoiy  of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  the  family 
of  Timiir,  l»y  an  author  of  the  name  of  Abd-er-razzak,  winch 
Gallnnd  translated  into  French,  but  his  version  was  never 
printed.  Of  Mohammed  Knsim  Fcrishife,  an  historian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  a valuable  work,  part  of 
which,  on  the  history  of  Hindustan,  was  translated  by 
Dow  (Lond.,  176.H,  3 vols.  4tu.},  and  part  on  the  history  of 
Deccan,  by  Jonathan  Scott  (Ixmd.,  1794,  2 vols.  4to.).  Tim 
entire  woik  has  since  been  translated  by  Major-General 
Briggs  (Lond.,  1829.  4 voU.  8vo.),  who  has  Itkewiso  piib- 
Imlied  a lithographed  edition  of  the  original  text.  [Fe- 
RlSHTA.} 

We  arc  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ouseley  for  an  epitome  of 
the  antienl  history  of  Persia,  oxiraricd  and  tronslateil  from 
‘Jehan  Ara’  (Lond.,  1799),  and  to  Gladwin  for  the  ‘Tukuz 
Jelmiighir,’  a very  valuable  work  on  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  HinduHian,  attributed  to  theem]>eror  Jt-hanghir. 
{Asiat.  Mitcei.)  But  by  far  the  most  important  work  on 
the  history  of  India,  written  in  Persian,  is  tlie  ‘Akbar 
N6meb,’  written,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 
by  his  vizier  Abu  l fadhi,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1604. 
The  two  first  part#  of  this  work  contain  a history  of  that 
sovereign  and  hi*  prt*dere.-sors;  the  third,  cnlitled  ‘ Ajeen 
Aklwri’  (or  the  institulesof  Akbnr),  contains  a geographical 
and  statistical  account  uf  India,  with  much  valuable  in- 
, formation  upon  other  tntere-.titig  topics.  An  English  ver- 
sion of  the  third  part  was  published  by  Gladwin  ( Lumkm. 

I 1777,  4to. ; ib.,  1800,  8vo.;  and  Calcutta,  178.1-G).  [.\vep.x 
i AKiiCRY.1  There  arc  also  numerous  works  comprehending 
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short  periods  of  time,  or  the  history  of  single  djnssties  and 
single  reigns.  The  *T&rtkh  Al*Mus4fer*  contains  a history  of 
seven  princes  of  the  family  of  Mosifer.  Shah  Babur,  or  Baber 
[B  aser],  the  great-grandson  of  Timdr,  left  in  the  Mogul  Ian* 
guage  some  valuable  commentaries  respecting  Hindustan, 
which  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abd-er-rahiro,  and 
thence  into  English  by  Dr.  Leyden  and  Erskine.  Abd-er- 
rasxak  wrote  a history  of  Shah  Rokh  (Timur’s  son)  and  lus 
successors,  as  well  as  an  account  of  his  own  embassy  to  China 
and  Hindosian,  a French  translation  of  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  Langlis  in  his  * Collection  portative  des  Voyages’ 
(Paris,  1797-1835,  8vo.).  Mullah  Sheref-ed-dln  All  Jetdl, 
who  died  in  1446,  wrote  a biography  of  Timur  full  of  fables, 
which  Petis  de  la  Croix  (Franfois)  translated  into  French 
(Paris.  1722,  4 vols.  12ino.).  Sir  William  Jones  published 
likewise  a French  translation  of  a history  of  Nadir  Shah, 
written  by  his  secretary  Mina  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan, 
who  attended  him  in  all  his  military  expeditions.  [Nadir 
Shah.]  Gladwin  translated  a history  of  the  same  monarch, 
entitled  ' Necessary  Information.’  by  Abd*el-kerim  of  Cash- 
mere,  of  whose  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Langics  has  given  an 
abstract  in  his  ' ^ileclion.*  A history  of  the  same  monarch, 
from  Persian  sources,  was  published  by  Frazer  (Lend.,  1742. 
8vo.).  AbdTaleb  Al-huseynl  translated  into  Persian  the 
‘Mulfuzht  Timury'  (or  institutes  of  Timur),  which  this 
conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  written  himself  in  the 
Jagtitai  dialect.  This  work  was  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  White  (O.xf.,  1783,  4lo.).  It  was  then  published 
m Persian  and  English  by  Stewart  (Calcutta,  1785,  folio); 
and  luily  an  English  version  by  Stewart  bos  ^appeared 
(Lond.,  1830,  4to  ). 

In  geography  the  Persians  may  be  said  to  have  derived 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Arabs.  They  have  a 
translation  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Haukal.  an  Arabian  geo- 
grapher of  the  ninth  century  [Havkal],  as  well  as  of  the 
large  work  of  the  celebrated  Kaxwin,  entitled  ‘ Ajfivibu-1- 
makhlukat*  (the  wonders  of  creation).  Tliey  possess  also 
a work  entitled  * Heft  Iklim’  (seven  climates),  bv  Ar-razl; 
there  is  an  English  version  of  the  first-mentioned  work  by 
Sir  William  Ouseloy  (Lond.,  1800,  4to.).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  medicine.  Get>me(ry  and  astronomy  seem  however 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  them  with  greater  ardour.  Nasir  o'!- 
din  of  Tus.  the  superintendent  of  the  observatory  anrt  astro- 
nomical academy  of  Maragha,  translated  into  Arabic  the 
works  of  Euclid,  which  were  afterwards  commented  upon  hy 
Maymun  Itavhid.  [Nasie-bd-din.]  The  latter  author  com- 
posed, at  tiie  curomand  of  Hulaku  Ileklum,  the  astronomical 
tables  known  by  his  name,  but  which  were  not  completed 
until  five  years  aAer  that  monarch's  death  (1263)-  Other 
tables  were  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  order  of  Ulugh-begh,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lisn^  m Persian  and  Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde,  under  the 
title  of  * Tabulte  Lungitudinum  ot  Latiludinuni  Siellarum 
FixarumexOhservatioue  Vlug  Beigi,' O.xon.,  1665,410.  A 
Persian  calendar,  under  the  title  of  * Ruznameh  naurux,' 
was  also  printed  in  the  collection  entitled  * Vlug  Beigi  Rpo- 
chie  celebriores,’  Pers.  et  Lat.,  by  Greaves  (Lond.,  1650). 
To  the  same  class  belong  Bek's  * Epheroerides  Persarum 
per  totum  Annum*  (Vindovons.  1695,  folio),  and  WeUh's 
‘Tabulm  Equinoclialcs,'  Augsburg,  1676,  4to. 

l*he  works  un  ethics  are  very  numerous.  We  shall  only 
mention  the  ' Aklik-e-nasserC  so  called  from  its  author 
Nasor-e<l'din  of  Tus,  a translation  of  which  was  lately  an- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  G.  Keene ; and  the  ‘ Akblak-e  jelali,’ 
liublislied  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  The  works  on 
theolo.'y  and  jurisprudence  are  no  less  numerous.  There 
is  a Persian  translation  or  abridgement  of  the  Vedas,  en- 
titled 'Oupnokbat,'  a Fiencb  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Anquetii  du  Perron  (Paris,  1804,  2 vols.  4to.). 
The  * Dabistkn  ’ was  published  at  Calcutti^  in  1811.  The 
commentaries  upon  the  Koran  are  chiefly  in  Arabic. 

The  Persians  have  paid  great  attention  to  their  language, 
as  the  great  number  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  extant 
sufficiently  shuws.  We  might  give  the  lilies  of  many 
which  have  great  reputation  among  the  natives,  but  we  shall 
merely  notice  the  small  Persian  and  Turkish  dictionary 
uf  Shahidi,  which  however  is  only  fit  for  beginners.  That 
of  Ardeshir  has  a higher  reputation,  aa  well  as  the  ‘ Neamet- 
ullah'  (Grace  of  (^d),  used  byCastellus  in  the  composition 
of  the  Persian  part  of  his  Lexicon  Heplagloton.  Lond., 
1669.  But  the  most  celebrato<l  are  the  ’ Ferhang  Jehan- 
ghir,’  by  Jemal-ed-din  Huse)n  Ibn  Fakhr-ed-din,  who  de- 
dicated it  to  the  emperor  J ebdn-ghir ; the  ’ Ferhacg  Jewhorl* 
P.  C.,  No.  1099. 


supposed  to  be  a translation  of  the  Arabic  one,  by  Jculiari. 
which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1742;  that  of 
Seid  Ahmed,  printed  at  the  same  place,  1804;  and  the 
Persian  dictionary,  by  the  king  of  Oude,  called  *1110  Seven 
Seas,’  and  published  at  Lucknore,  in  1822,  fol. 

(Sir  William  Jones,  JVorks,  I.and.,  1807;  Sir  William 
Ouseley  s /Vr«on  MsfW/am>s,  Lond.,  1795;  Orimtal  Co/- 
Ifcliont,  by  the  same.  Lond.,  1797  ; Fundgruben  det 
Orientt;  Aoftcese)  Exirait$  des  MSS.,  8tc.) 

Ae/j'gv‘on.— Our  knowl^d^e  of  the  religion  of  the  antient 
Persians  is  principally  derived  from  the  ‘ Zendavoita,'  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  which  were  first  made  known 
to  Europeans  by  Anquetii  du  Perron  [Anquktil],  and  have 
been  more  fully  explained  and  elucidated  by  Kleuker, 
Eugene  Burnouf,  Olshausen,  Lassen,  and  other  modem 
scholars.  We  learn  from  these  books  that  the  inhabitants 
of  iliu  antient  Iran,  which  comprised  Cabulistan.  Sogdiana. 
Boctria,  Media,  and  Persia,  were  originally  one  ra<-e  of  people, 
who  spoke  Uie  same  language  and  believed  in  the  same  reli- 
gion. It  was  among  them  that  Zerdusht,  commonly  called 
Zoroaster,  arose,  who  must  probably  be  regarded  rather  ai 
a reformer  of  the  antient  religion  than  as  the  founder  of  an 
entirely  new  system.  The  time  in  which  Zoroaster  livetl 
has  been  a subject  of  considerable  dispute.  Hyde  and 
Kleuker  suppose  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hystasnes;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  him  a 
Bactro-Meilian  origin,  and  suppose  him  to  have  lived  lung 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  But  however  this  mav  lie.  his 
religious  system  became  the  dominant  religion  of  Western 
Asia  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  thu  Great.  Umlor  the  Macedonian  and  Parthian 
monarchies,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  corrupted  bv  the  introduction  of  foreign  opi- 
nions; but  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
by  Artaxerxes  iu  the  third  century ofihoChristian  era  great 
exertions  wore  made  to  restore  the  religion  of  the  Persians 
to  its  primitive  purity.  The  exercise  of  every  other  worship 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  again 
became  the  dominant  faith  of  the  East,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  who  compelled  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persians  to  renounce  their  antient  faith. 
Those  who  refused  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
tied  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  to  Hindustan,  where  they 
still  exist  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Parsees  or 
Farsis,  a name  derived  from  Pars  or  Fars,  the  antieilt  name 
of  Persia.  The  Arabs  call  them  Guobeni  or  Khebers,  which 
is  derived  from  the  .Arabic  A'd/»,  signifying  an  * unbeliever.' 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  religious  system  of  Zo- 
roaster may  be  explained  in  a few  words.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almighty  being,  who 
created  two  other  mighty  beings,  and  imparted  to  them  oa 
much  of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Of  these, 
Orrouxd  remained  faithful  to  his  creator,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  source  of  all  good  ; while  Ahriraan  rebelled  against 
his  creator,  and  became  the  author  of  all  the  evil  upon  the 
earth.  This  doctrine  of  a good  and  an  evil  principle  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  antient 
Persians.  Ormuzd  created  man  and  supplied  him  with  all 
the  materials  of  happiness;  but  Ahrinian  marred  Ibis  hap- 
piness by  introducing  evil  into  the  world,  and  creating 
savage  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  plants.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  evil  and  good  arc  now  mingled  together  in 
every  part  of  the  world  ; and  the  followers  of  good  and  evil 
— the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — now  carry  on 
incessant  war ; but  this  state  of  things  will  not  last  for  ever ; 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  shall 
everywhere  be  victorious,  and  Ahriman  and  his  followers 
be  consigned  to  darkness  for  over.  [Arikahks.] 

The  religious  rites  of  the  antient  Persians  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  They  used  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  statues, 
and  performed  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
(Herodut.,  i.  131.)  They  adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun  as 
emblems  of  Ormuzd.  the  source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but 
did  not  regard  them  as  independent  deities.  The  religious 
rites  and  oereroontes  were  regulated  by  apowerful  sacerdotal 
class,  called  the  Magi.  [Magi.] 

A full  account  of  tho  religious  usages  of  the  Parsees  of 
India  is  given  by  Herbert  in  his  ' Travels,’ and  by  Nie- 
buhr. The  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  which  is  described  by  both  of  these  travellers, 
agrees  wdh  what  Herodotus  (i.  149)  says  of  the  Magi,  aud 
also  Strabo  (p.  735.  C^s.). 
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There  ore  a few  fullowers  of  the  antient  religion  existinR  j 
in  the  |jn?*enl  <lay  in  Persia,  but  they  are  ui  a rtei'raded  1 
ami  oppressed  wndilion.  Sir  R-  K.  Porter  remurks  < TraveU, 
eol.  li.,  p.  46),  that  * from  the  resiruinis  and  fear  under  which 
they  bare  been  held  fur  m many  generations,  Iwth  the  doc- 
trines of  their  faith  ami  Iho  most  solemn  rite*  of  their 
Worship  have  sttnk  into  nothing  more  than  a few  hasty 
pravers  muttered  to  thu  sun  os  snpreme  God:  and  what 
they  call  commemorative  ceremonies  are  now  only  sad  con- 
fut«ed  shadows  of  ihcir  former  religious  fe^ttvals.*  At  Bom- 
bay however  the  Parsees  are  a very  active  and  rich  ola^s. 
They  are  m fact  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  iiart  of  the 
island.  They  are  de»cril>ed  by  l.^ord  Valeniia  {Tntrrlt, 
vol.  ii..  p.  174)  ns  ‘generous  and  splcndnl  in  the  higher 
orders,  and  in  the  lower,  active  and  intelligent,  far  sur[<a>s- 
ing  as  servants  either  Mussulmauns  or  Hindoos.  They 
inustiy  speak  English  with  propnetv.  In  their  iwrsons  thuv 
are  a handsome  race,  fairer  than  i\ie  natives,  though  nut 
(lus^essmg  tho  clear  skin  of  the  Europeans.  In  their  man* 
nets  they  are  uniformly  conciliatory  and  mild.  They  have 
numerous  temples  to  lire,  hutthi-ir  priests  have  no  authority 
in  temporal  coneerns,  nor  much  spiritual  control.’ 

(Ilyde.  rrfrrum  Pfr»<trum  et  Manttrum  Rfliginuii  //i>- 
tnria ; Rhode,  Die  Suiie  ii^r  alien  Hnktrier, 

Metier,  uud  Pertter,  oder  de$  ZemivtUka,  1»:2U;  Gibh>)n’s 
Decline  ami  Full.  c.  9 : Heeicirs  f(’'xearcJiea.  &c..  ‘ Asiatic 
Naliiiris,’  vol.  i.,  p.  .Ififi-SSJ,  Engl,  iransh;  Herbei  t's  Travela; 
Niebuhr,  HcieelteJtchretbnng  narh  Arubien,  &c.,  voL  ii. ; 
Aiiiineiil  du  Perrmrs,  Klunkcr’s,  Olshauseii's,  and  Eugene 
Burnouf s editions  of  tlio  Z.cndavcnUiA 

lUstivy. — The  only  c.rctiible  and corisistentacrount  which 
wc  possess  relative  to  the  early  annals  of  Persia  is  that  de- 
rived from  Grecian  writers:  for  though  a porrespondence 
can  perhaps  occaoUmaU)  be  tmccHl  between  these  statements 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Ptshdadian  and  Kaianian  dynas- 
ties pre'i«TVe<l  by  Mirkiiond  and  Firduvi,  the  incidents  of 
the  latiur,  uiid  tho  marvellous  exploits  and  length  of  reign 
(sometimes  oxton«li*d  to  three  or  four  centuries)  attributed 
to  several  of  thu  monarchs,  cla>s  them  rather  witii  mvtlio- 
logical  tales  or  rtmianees  of  chivalry,  tinin  with  tiie  solier 
records  of  history.  At  the  earliest  {wnod  of  which  any  trace 
Ui  prescneil.  l^ersia  appears  lo  have  formed  a province  of 
the  great  Assyrian  umpire,  on  tho  di^rupiion  of  which  it 
foil  under  the  jHiwer  of  the  Modes  Dejoees,  the  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  (about  7U9  B.c.),  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  to  bo  the  Kni-Kaus  of  Oiionial 
stuiX' : though  Olliers  have  held  this  name  lo  be  synonymous 
with  Cyaxares  who,  a century  later,  expelled  the  Scy  thians 
(or  Trans-Oxian  Turks)  from  Southern  Asia.  A>tyagcji 
(Kui-Kobad?),  the  succeswir  of  Cya.\ares.  was  dettir«med 
(560)  by  Cyrus  (Kai  Kliosru?),  who,  according  lo  Herodo- 
tus, was  his  t^randMin  by  his  daughter  Mamlane,  and  w ho 
not  only  e8tabh^hcd  the  aocendam-y  of  the  i’ersians  over  the 
Modes  but  by  bis  victory  over  Cr<m»u»,  king  of  Lydia,  which 
tcrniinated(546)thu  dyna.vtyof  iheMcrinnadtD  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  by  his  CiUiquest  in  518  of  Babylon  and  its  riependencies 
with  Phomima,  extended  his  empire  to  the  lleIleH|Kmt  and 
the  Syrian  Sea.  This  great  prince  perished  (529)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythi.viiis  probably  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Cambyses  (529-21).  who  sub- 
diieri  Egypt.  On  his  death  the  kingflom  was  iisurpefl  by  a 
Magian,  who  personated  Smenlis,  the  broiherof  tliedecea^d 
inonarcU:  but  this  impostor  was  dextroyed  by  (he  nobles, 
who  raid'd  to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  body,  Darius  Hy.s- 
laspes  (GushtaKp.7).  In  his  reign  (52l-4i?.>)  the  empire 
was  divu!e<l  into  satrapies,  and  regular  taxes  introduced: 
Babylon  r8%'«dted,  and  the  wolU  were  destroyed,  and 
though  a Persian  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Dnrius 
himseir,  against  Scythia  was  a failure,  the  acknowledge- 
ment by  Macedonia  and  Tliraias  «if  Persian  supremacy  ex- 
lentled  the  empire  into  Europe.  Thu  revolt  of  thu  Asiatic 
lonians  (561)  and  the  aid  given  them  by  Athens,  was  llie 
onem  of  tho  long  wars  of  Greece  .mid  Persia.  The  defeat 
at  Marathon  (490)  of  a Persian  force  sent  against  .Athens, 
showed  the  doterminatioii  and  military  skill  of  (ho  Greeks 
(u  he  formidable;  and  licnce  resulted  tho  famous  expedi- 
tion which,  in  luu,  Xorxos,  the  sun  and  suc«‘essur  of  Durius 
(4H5-64),  conducted  in  person  against  Greece,  Herodotus 
states  it  to  have  consisted  of  ab<jve  (Ive  millions  of  men,  in- 
cluding an  army  of  L700,U()0  infantry  and  WO.ObU  cavalry, 
and  a lleet  of  1200  ships.  But  this  slupcndous  lu»l,  though 
it  ravaged  Attica  and  burnt  Athens,  sustained  u signal  tmvul 
delbat  at  S.ilaims'  and  llie  following  year(47y),  after  Xerxes 


had  returned  to  Asia,  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  discom- 
died  in  the  two  halties,  fought  on  the  same  dav.  of  Plaitea 
it)  HurKitio.  and  Mycalc  on  the  coast  of  Asm  Mmor.  The 
Persians  were  now  driven  from  Europe;  and  Xerxes,  who 
becamo  more  voluptuous  and  cruel  afier  this  disaster,  was 
murdered  by  tlie  cuptam  of  his  guards  (464). 

During  the  long  reign  of  bis  Son  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus  (Aidoshir  Diraz-dast  of  Miikhond,  and  probably  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  thu  power  of  the  empire  greatly 
declined  : (he  king  waitbuned  m the  seraglio,  while  the  dis- 
tant sairaps  yielded  only  a nominal  allegiance  ; Egypt  was 
ill  ixintinual  rexolt.and  the  .\siulic  Grt-ek  cities  were  recog- 
nised as  mdc[Hmdi'nt  by  the  peace  (449)  which  emlctl  the 
Grecian  war.  The  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  11.  and  Sogdianus 
occupy  only  a year  (425) : anil  the  rule  of  Darius  II , sur- 
I name<I  Nothus  (424-405),  presents  only  revolts  at  home, 
land  intrigues  with  Greece,  where  an  alliaiico  was  funned 
I with  Sfuirta  against  Athens  (411).  Egypt  throw  off  the 
' yoke  altegeilier  m 4M,  and  lemainetl  independent  for  sixty- 
five  years.  Ariaxerxr's  II.,  suriiamcMt  Mnutnon,  surTeeded 
! (465  .159) ; and  his  younger  brother  Cyru*.  atiempiing,  at 
the  instigation  of  their  mother  Purysatis  <Pcri-Zadah?>,  to 
dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an  army  uf  Greek  mercenaries, 
was  defeated  and  killed  (40 1 ) at  the  (rattle  of  Cunaxa,  in  tire 
plains  of  Babyloiiia.au  engagement  which  was  followed  by  tho 
memorable  Retreat  uf  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  a war  with 
Sparta,  which  i*uinmeiiced  )n4U6.  ilie  integrity  of  the  empiro 
Was  threatened  by  the  successes  of  .Agesdaus.  who.  in  throe 
cainpaignst 396-4), advanced  far  into  .Asia:  hut  by  fomenting 
a cualiUon  in  the  heart  of  Greece  agaiitsl  SparU,  Artaxerxes 
was  eiiublei],  in  387,  lu  conclude  the  udvantagetius  )ivece  of 
Anlalcidas,  by  which  Persia  rtMiovcred  tlio  luman  cities  and 
Cyprus,  though  the  latter  was  not  reduced  till  after  ten  years’ 
war.  llie  ac<'e-^slon  uf  his  son  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  111. 
(who  confirmed  his  power  hy  the  slaughter  uf  all  his  bro- 
thers), was  followed  by  revolts  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
other  provinces:  but  the  former  was  betrayed  by  iu  leader 
Orontes,  and  Syria  was  reduced  (351)  by  Ochus  in  person, 
who  di^troved  Sidon,  and  advancing  into  Egypt,  expelled 
the  king  N'cetanebus,  and  reunited  (hat  country  to  the  Per- 
sian umpire  (350).  After  these  successes,  Otdius  resigneil 
himself  lo  indolence  and  luxury,  leaving  tin?  guvurmiUMU 
in  the  hands  oflits  favourite  general.  Mentor  the  Riiodian. 
and  a eunuch  named  Hagoas.  by  the  latieruf  whom  ho  was 
poisoned  in  33H.  Bagons  now  plaeeil  Arses,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Darius,  on  tho  tliroiie,  but  dc}Hiseti  and  mur- 
dered him  two  years  afterwards,  when,  the  male  line  of  the 
royal  family  being  extinct,  he  invested  Darius  111-,  sur- 
numed  (Jodoinannus  (a  great-grandson,  bv  females,  of  Da- 
rius Nothus),  with  the  vacant  dignity.  This  prince  cum- 
iticnred  his  reign  (336-30)  by  ridding  himself  of  thu  traitor 
Bagoas . but  the  invHMon  of  Ins  dummions  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  334,  left  him  liUh*  opuortunily  for  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty.  By  three  great  battles  (Granicus,  334; 
Dsus,  33.1;  and  Arbela.  33i>  the  Persian  empire  was  ut- 
terly overthrown;  and  the  unfortunate  Darius,  flying  from 
the  arms  of  Alexamler,  was  murdered  (33U)  by  his  own 
servants,  while  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  from  the 
Helles|>ont  to  the  Indus  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  ami  the  di8meinl>ermcnt 
of  his  vast  territrwivs  by  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to  the  lot  of 
(he  founder  of  tho  Syrian  dynasty  of  tho  Seleucidsu,  Se- 
leucus  Nicaior  (.1 1 2-266).  and  remained  in  subjection  during 
Ins  reign  and  tliat  uf  his  sun  Antiochus  Soter(286-6l).  Rut 
III  tho  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos  (201-4B),  a germ  of  inde- 
I iHMideiicc  reappeared  m the  foundation  of  the  Ptrthian 
kingdom  in  the  couutryof  Hyrcama  (Deilem  and  Muzuii' 
darati)  by  Arxaces  (.Kslik?),  the  first  of  the  house  of  the 
Araaridfe,  of  which  thirty  monarchs  reigniMl  in  succession, 
each  bearing  the  title  uf  Artacea,  in  addition  lu  his  individual 
name.  Arsncesl.  reigned  only  two  years  (25U-4H),  but  his  suc- 
cessor Tindates  1.  (24n-16>  estabiishoil  his  indeiKMiduncu  by 
defeating  and  taking  prisoner(236)tlie  Syrian  kmgScleucus 
Callinicus;  and  under  Artabanus  I.  (21^196)  this  was  coti- 
flrmed  by  a treaty  with  AntiochuB  the  Great.  AAer  the 
reigns  of  Pnapalius  (196-lBl)  and  Pliraates  1.(181-174), 
Miiiindates.or  Pacorus  I.  (174-136), extended  the  Pariluan 
power  to  tho  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and.  in  138.  took 
prisoner  Demetrius  11.  of  Syria,  who  bud  invaded  his  terri- 
tories; and  tlie  death  of  Antioclius  Sideles,  who  perished 
with  Ins  army  (128)  ui  an  attack  on  Phraates  11^  deterred 
tbe  Syrian  kings  from  furlhor  aggroMiuns.  Phraates  aud 
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bit  tuecesiar  Artmbanui  II.  both  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Trana-Oxtans,  or  Turks;  but  these  predatory  hordes  were 
repelled  by  Mithridates  II..  whn<^  embussy  to  .SyUa(t>'2)  was 
the  first  interrour^j  between  Partbia  and  Home.  Tliereiani 
of  Mnasciras  {H1-7&),  Sinalroces  (76*68),  Phraales  111. 
(68*f>t»,  and  Mithrldales  III.  (60-64),  were  occupie*!  by  con- 
tinual civil  wars:-  but  the  sway  of  OroHes  I.  (64-37),  who 
had  dethroned  and  put  to  death  Ins  brother  Mithridales.  was 
distinguished  by  the  first  war  with  Rome,  and  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  Crassus  with  his  legions  on  the  plain  of 
Carrha*  (53).  In  invading  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  however, 
the  Parthians  were  repuUeil  by  Ventidius  (33) ; but  this 
defeat  was  avenged  by  Phraates  IV.  (b.c.  37.  to  a.d.  4)  on 
Mark  Antony,  who  only  escaped  from  Parthia  (36)  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  hia  army.  Some  years  later  how- 
ever Phraales  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  and 
even  sent  his  sons  to  be  e<lueateii  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
The  death  of  Phraates  was  followeil  by  anarchy  and  dissen- 
tion  : Phraatai-es,  Orodes  II , and  Vonmies  I.,  occupied  the 
throne  fur  short  periods:  and  under  Artabanus  III.  (14-44) 
the  monarchy  began  rapidly  to  decline:  the  Romans  even 
occupied  the  country  for  a short  lime,  and  proclaimed  Tiri- 
dates,  one  of  the  Arsacidm,  as  king  ; but  Artabanus  reco- 
vered his  throne  on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  of 
the  usurper.  The  rei'/ns  of  Burdanes  (Werdan?)  (44-47), 
G tarxes  (47-5U),  and  Vuiiuues  II.  (6lt-52),  contain  nothing 
worthy  notice  excepting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  ihu 
emperor  Claudius  to  nominate  a prince  named  Moherdates 
in  place  of  Goiarxes  ; but  under  Vologescs  I.  (53-9U)a  lung 
war  with  Rome  was  occasioneil  by  disputes  relative  to  Ar- 
menia, wliich  were  sellletl  (65)  by  Tiridales,  brother  of 
Vulogesos,  accepting  the  Armunian  kingiluni  as  a fief  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  alliance  'remained  un- 
broken under  Pacorus  (90-107);  but  tlie  reigns  of  C«>sroe8, 
or  Khosru  (107- 1 2)),  V'ologeses  II,  (1*21-149),  Vologeses  III. 
(149-191),  and  Volugeses  1 V.  (19l-‘209),  were  marked  by 
almost  continual  wars  vritii  Rome.  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  wus  taken  and  sackeil  by  (he  ein|H:r«r 
Seplimius  8everus  in  193;  and  these  contests,  though  they 
occasioned  no  loss  often  itory.  greativ  weakened  the  declining 
monarchy.  Under  Volugeses  V.  (’iOO-lS)  civil  wars  were 
superadded  to  the  attacks  of  (he  Romans;  and  his  suci'essur 
Arduan.or  Artabaniiiii  IV.  (*2]6-'26),  afier  maintaining  him- 
self for  ten  years  against  domestic  revolts  and  foreign  inva- 
sions. was  defeated  and  killed,  a.d. ‘2'in.  in  the  la.<it  of  iliree 
battles  against  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashfr,  surnnmt'd  Balwgan. 
or  the  sun  of  Habok.  a iialivo  of  Kart,  nr  Persia  Proper,  wlio 
overthrew  both  the  Parthian  constitution  and  monarchy, 
and  established,  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sossamds,  a now 
order  of  things  in  the  Kust. 

The  erection  of  the  Siiasanian  dynasty  commences  a new 
mra  in  the  history  of  Pers  a (which  antiont  ap]>cIlation 
henceforward  replaces  that  of  Parthia). and  from  tins  period 
the  native  annals  begin  to  supply  comparatively  aullientic 
materials.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  or  Ardasiur  Babegaii, 
after  he  attained  undivided  ]Kiwcr  (*2'26-4‘2),  wa.s  occupied, 
excepting  a short  war  with  the  Romany  in  regulating  his 
new  dominions,  and  re-establishing  in  all  itsantient  splen- 
dour the  Miigian  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reli- 
gions; and  ills  memory  continued  to  be  venerated  as  long 
as  his  defendants  occupied  the  throne,  both  us  the  restorer 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  religion,  and  as  a legislator 
whose  enactments  and  maxims  of  government  were  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  instituliona  of  ilie  country.  His 
son  Shahpoor.  or  Sapor  I.  ('24‘2-73),  was  a fierce  and  warlike 
prince,  who  conquered  Armenia,  and  by  his  victory,  in  26(i, 
over  the  emperor  Valerian  (who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
array,  ami  died  in  captivity),  taught  the  Romans  to  respect 
and  fear  the  arms  of  Persia  Syria  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia 
were  laid  waste  with  ruthless  severity;  Antioch  was  taken 
and  plundered,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  less  for- 
tunate: Odenatlius,  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  his  celebrated 
wife  Zenubia,  defieil  his  arms,  and  Aureliun  re-established 
the  Roman  frontier  in  the  East. 

The  reigns  of  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas  I.  (273-4).  of  Va- 
ranes  or  Habiam  I.  (‘274-7),  Bahram  H.  (277-94X  end 
Buhram  111.  (‘294).  present  no  incident  of  importance  ex- 
cept the  unfortunate  Rimian  war  in  the  weak  reign  of  the 
sc<'ond  Bahram.  in  winch  Persia  was  onlysaveil  from  ruin 
hy  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  (Jarus.  Narsi,  urNarscs 
(‘294  391),  vindicated  for  a time  the  renown  of  the  Persian 
arms  by  a signal  vicloiy  (296)  overGalenus;  but  in  the 
next  campaign  the  Persian  forces  were  surpriseil  and  de- 


stroyed by  the  Romans,  and,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  297, 
Narses  ceded  Armenia  and  five  provinces  east  of  tba 
Tigris.  The  reign  of  Hormisdas  II.  (301-8)  was  peaceful, 
but  the  loiM?  and  splendid  rule  of  ins  Dusthumoua  son  and 
successor  Shahpoor,  or  Sa)>or  the  Great  t'3t)3-3()),  who  was 
acknowledged  os  king  even  before  his  birth  (Gibbon,  ch. 
xviii.),  revived  the  anlieiil  glories  of  the  monarchy.  H is  lung 
war  with  the  Romans  (337-63)  was  contested  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  two  empires,  and  with  varied  success.  In  the 
battle  of  Singura  (248)  Shahpoor  triumphed  over  the  em- 
peror Constaniius : and  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  bis  suc- 
cessor Julian,  winch  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  prince  and  the 
cowanlice  of  Ins  successor,  who  purchased  a safe  retreat  bv 
the  |>ence  of  Dura  (363).  which  restored  Armenia  amt  ail 
the  cessions  matle  by  Narses.  with  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Nisibis.  Thu  wisdom  of  Shahpoor  in  government  was 
equal  to  his  valour  in  war;  and  the  kingilurn  continued  in 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  thu  reigns  of  the  next  throe 
monarchs,  Arlaxerxes  or  Ardashir  II.  (380-35),  Shahpoor 
II.  (385-9U),  and  Bahram  or  Varancs  IV.,  surnamed  Ker- 
manstiah  (39U-40I),  (he  founder  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Yezdejerd  I.  (Isdigertes)  engaged  in  no  foreign  wars,  but 
bis  reign  (401-21)  was  disturbed  by  religious  dissensions 
the  Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  favour  shown  by 
the  king  to  the  Christians,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Greek 
emperor  Arcadius  gai*e  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  latter  en- 
trusted to  him  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Theodosius ; but 
(he  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  his  son  Bahram 
V.,  sumamed.  from  his  love  of  thechase,  Gour,  or ' the  Wild 
Ass'  commenced  bis  reign,  led  to  a short  and  indecisive  war 
with  ilie  Romans.  The  subsequent  sway  of  this  prince  was 
glorious  and  )>opular;  after  repulsing  with  great  loss  an  in- 
vasion of  thoTurksofTrans-Oxiano,  he  extended  his  realm 
to  the  frontiers  of  India:  and  his  extraordinary  |jersoual 
pmvvesa  has  preserved  his  memory  to  the  present  day  in 
Persia  as  a favourite  hero  of  romance.  Ho  pensbei!  acci- 
denially  in  hunlintf,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  VezUejurd 
II.  (surnamed  Sipuh  Dost,  or,  the  ' SoUlior's  Friend  ’).  who^ 
reign  of  sixteen  years  (442-58)  w'as  a |>oriod  of  {leaco  and 
prus|>erity.  On  bis  death,  his  younger  son  Huriuuz  HI. 
mounted  the  throne,  but  was  speedily  expellefl  by  Ins  ebler 
brotUer  Firouz.  nr  Porozes.  who  bad  been  turmshed  with  an 
army  by  tbe  Kban  of  the  While  Hun%or  1‘iirks  of  Trans- 
Oxiana.  Kiroux  however  returned  ibis  son  ice  by  attacking 
tbe  dominions  of  bis  lienefacior : in  his  first  invasion  be  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  released  by  the  generosity 
of  tbe  Khun.  In  a second  attempt  the  Persian  army  was 
cut  to  pieres,  and  (heir  perfidious  king  left  among  the 
slain,  after  reigning  twenty  four  years  (458-3‘2).  His  sun 
Palasb,  the  Valcns  of  iho  Greeks,  reigned  only  four  tears; 
but  bis  brollies  ami  successor  Cavades,  orKobail  (4H6-531), 
though  bis  addiction  to  the  libertine  tenets  of  .Mazduk  cost 
him  a four  years’  dethronement  (497-5UI)  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Jaiiiasp,  eventually  retrieved  the  kimplum  from  the 
vaAsaluge  to  the  lluiis,  in  which  the  fate  of  Firouz  had  left 
It,  ami  wuueil  a successful  war  with  tbu  Greek  eni|>eror 
Anastasius;  and  his  son.  the  illustrious  Khosru  Nu^berwan 
(531-79),  raised  tbe  Sussanian  empire  to  it«  highest  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  and  pros^>eiity.  For  tlie  details  of  his  lung  ami 
glorious  reign  we  refer  to  tbe  article  Khosrd.  He  carried 
hi»  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxiiu-,  the  Sutlej,  uiid 
the  Jaxartea.  Trans-Oxiuna,  tlic  Punjab,  and  sreal  part  of 
Arabia,  obeyed  his  mandates.  Persia  was  divided  into  f>ur 
great  vice-royalties,  and  the  excellence  oi'  the  internal  admi- 
nistration. in  which  the  king  was  aided  by  his  celebrated 
minister  Buzurg  Mlbir,  hits  earned  for  him  the  proud  a|>pel- 
lation  of  ‘Just.’  But  the  last  years  even  of  Nusherwan  were 
clouded  by  reverses,  and  liis  unworthy  sun  Hurmuz  (579- 
9U),  after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  his  father,  forfeited  Ins 
throne  and  life  in  a jKipuUr  revolt  headed  by  Bahram- 
Tclioubeen,  a general  who,  after  saving  Persia  from  the 
Turks,  had  been  ba>4>Iy  disgraced  by  the  king.  Bahrain 
attempted  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  Khosru- Perwiz.  son  of 
Hormuz,  easily  recovered  his  inheritance  (590-6'28)  by  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  on  whose  dethronement  and 
ilcath  (602)  Khosru  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
pretence  of  avenging  his  ally,  and  m sixteen  years  restored 
the  Pers-an  empire  to  the  limits  under  Xerxes,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt:  but  these  surceases 
wirre  transient,  and  Khutru,  after  having  l>een  in  turn  driven 
from  his  palaces  by  the  virtorienof  Huraclius,was  murdered 
bvhis  own  son  Shiru>eb,  or  Siroes.  Tbe  parricide  survived 
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hU  father  only  lix  montht,  and  in  fouryeart  of  confusion  1 
and  civil  war  the  throne  was  filled  by  six  kings  and  two  i 
queens,  till  the  accession  of  Yezdejenl  HI.,  in  the  same  i 
year  (632)  in  which  Persia  was  attackcil  by  the  Arabs,  then  i 
commencing  the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquest.  The  1 
fate  of  the  kingdom,  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  wns  < 
decided  by  the  battled  of  Cadcsia  (636)  and  of  Nehavend 
(64 1),  the  last  of  winch,  though  the  king  survived  in  the  < 
condition  of  a fugitive  ten  years  longer,  subverted  at  once 
the  Sassanian  power  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, the  national  history  of  Persia  presents  an  entire  blank. 
The  Persians  imbilKtU  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
Arabs,  to  whom  they  imparled  in  return  their  civilization  and 
luxury  ; but  the  country  was  only  a province  in  the  empire 
of  tlio  caliphs,  and  followed  implicitly  the  revolutions  of  the 
Ommiyadusand  Abbasidet.  [Arabia;  Abhasidks;  Moors.] 
But  with  the  decay  and  division  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Faithful,  the  spirit  of  independence  revived, 
and  the  re-establUhroent  of  the  kingdom  may  be  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Soffarian  dynasty  by  Yakub  Jbn  I>ai.«, 
who  about  868  threw  oft*  his  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and 
fixed  at  Shiros  the  capital  of  a dominion  including  nearly 
all  Persia.  But  his  brother  and  successor  Amer  was  sub- 
duefl,  in  900,  by  the  Tartar  family  of  the  Saminides,  who 
ruled  Khorassan  and  Tmns-Oxiana  till  999,  while  Western 
Persia  again  acknowU><lged  fora  few  years  a precarious  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  till  the  utter  disruption  of  the  Abbaside 
power  threw  it,  about  9.16,  into  the  hands  of  the  three  sons 
of  Bouyah,  Amad-cd-doulah,  Rukn-e<l-duulah,  and  Moazz- 
ed-duulah,  who  shared  the  kingdom  among  them  ; while 
the  last-named  occupied  Bagdad,  and  exercised,  under  the 
title  of  Eratr-al'Omar.1,  absolute  control  over  the  person 
and  remaining  territory  of  the  caliph.  After  the  death  of 
Araad-e(l*dou|ah.  nearly  all  the  dominions  of  the  Bouyah 
(sometime*  callud  MUmi)  dynasty  were  reunited  under 
his  nephuw  or  succtasor  Adhad,  or  Azeil-cd-doulah,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  his  lime,  whose 
reign  of  thirty-four  years  (949-82)  is  the  tera  both  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  family  and  of  the  prosperity  of  Persia.  His  suc- 
cessors again  dividetf  the  kingdom,  and  wasted  their  strength 
in  internal  dissensions,  during  which  a number  of  petty 
principalities  rose  to  independence.  One  principal  branch  | 
of  llicBuuynhs  continued  however  to  retain  Bagdad  and  the  ' 
dignity  of  Em!r-al-Omard,  raising  and  deposing  the  pon- 
lili'-caliphs  at  their  pleasure;  but  the  other,  which  ruled  in 
Eastern  Persia,  was  subdued,  in  1 026.  by  Mahmood,  who 
thirty  years  earlier  had  founded  the  mighty  dynasty  of  the 
(tliaziievides  in  (Jahul  and  Khorassan,  on  tlic  ruins  of  the 
Sassanian  power,  and  had  ramud  the  Moslem  arms,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  heart  of  India.  All  Persia  seemed  on 
the  |)uini  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  this  conqueror  and  his 
fuinily,  when  the  prize  was  snatched  from  their  grasp  by  the 
descent  from  (Jentral  Asia  of  the  Seljookian  Turks,  who, 
originally  received  os  vassals  by  the  Ghaznovide  princes,  soon 
assL-ricil  their  ttidepcndcnc-c,  and  alter  defeating  Massood,  the 
sun  and  succctsur  of  Mahmocxl,  a.d.  I04U,  in  a great  battle 
near  Nisbapur.  ooropelicd  the  (ihaznevides  to  confine 
themselves  to  Afghanistan  and  their  Indian  conquosis.  and 
placed  their  own  sultan,  Togrul-Reg,  in  possession  of  Persia, 
to  which  (IUS5)  he  added  Bagdad  and  Irak,  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  caliphate,  deposing  the  Bratr-al-Omar& 
Malek-Kaheem,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Bouyah.  The  reigns 
of  Alp- A rsisn.  the  nephew  and  succcuor  of  Togrul  ( 1 063-72), 
and  his  son  Jelal-ed-deen  Malek  Shah  (IU72-92).  raised  the 
Persi>Turkisli  monarchy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour  and 
glory.  [Alp- .Arslan.]  The  Greek  emperor  Roroanus  was  de- 
feated and  taken,  and  Armenia  subdued  by  Alp- Arslan : the 
rule  of  his  son  extended  over  great  part  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Tartary.  while  internal  prosperity  was  secured  by  the  wise 
admimstration  of  the  famous  vizier  Nizam-al-mulk  : and  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Jelalsean  (era  (March  15,  1079),  shows  that  the  progress  of 
science  kept  pace  with  that  of  eunauost  But  the  unity 
of  the  empire  was  dissolved  at  the  neath  of  Malek  Shah  : 
his  sons  divided  and  disputed  the  provinces  of  Persia; 
minor  branches  ruled  in  Kerman,  Anatolia,  and  Svria; 
and  when  Sandjar,  the  youngest  and  most  warlike  of  the 
sons  of  Malek  Shah,  succeeded,  about  1120,  in  establish- 
ing hii  own  supremacy  over  most  of  the  eastern  parts, 
the  provinces  of  Azerbijan,  Kars,  Luristan,  &C.,  were 
virtually  independent  under  petty  princes  hearing  llie 
Turkish  title  of  aiabek,  who,  from  being  lieutenants  oi 


the  sullon,  had  aspired  to  heroditary'  rule ; while  in  the 
mountain  country  immediately  south  of  the  Caspian,  the 
infamous  sect  of  Ismailis,  or  Assassins  [Assassi. ns],  had  sub- 
sisted from  the  lime  of  Malek  Shah.  After  the  death  of 
Sandjar  (1156)  civil  wars  n*commenced  among  the  Scl- 
jookian  princes,  of  which  the  i-aliphs  availed  themselves  to 
recover  from  them  the  exclusive  possession  of  Bagdad  and 
and  Irak;  and  though  Ti^rul  111.  reunited  (1175)  the  re- 
maining provinces. ho  was  overwhelmed  and  slain  (1 194)  by 
Takash,  shah  of  Khahsm,  a former  dependency  of  the  Scl- 
jookian  empire,  the  viceroys  of  which  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  during  the  reign  of  Sandjar.  and  had  gradually 
subdued  Trans-C^xiana  and  Khorassan.  Persia  now  fell  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Kbarismian  sultan.who  by  the  destruction, 
a few  years  later,  of  the  Ghaurides  (a  dynasty  which  had 
supplanted  the  Gbaznevides  in  Cabul),  extended  his  sway 
from  the  C^pian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Indus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  ibis  mighty  power  was  of  short  duration ; 
Mohammvfl,  the  successor  of  Takash.  became  embroiled, 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  governor  of  Otrar,  with  the 
ruler  of  the  Moguls  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  the  redoubtable 
Qengis-Khan,  who  in  1218  invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
host  of  7UD.OU0  men,  and  in  (wo  campaigns  drove  Mohammed 
to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  he  died 
in  1220.  His  ton  .lelal-ed-deen  Mnnkbemi,  a celebrated 
paladin  of  Eastern  story,  maintained  for  some  years  a gallant 
but  unavailing  struggle,  till  his  death,  in  1230,  finally  dis- 
solved the  Khnrismian  power,  and  laid  Persia-  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  Moguls. 

The  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Seljookian  Turks  had  been 
soficiH'd  by  their  community  of  faith  and  their  speedy  adop- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  south,  but  the  Moguls  detested 
and  despised  alike  the  Moslem  faith  and  tite  refinements  of 
civilization,  and  their  progress  was  everywhere  marked  by 
merciless  slaughter  and  devastation.  On  the  death  of  Geu- 
gis,  Persia  fell  to  the  share  of  his  grandson  Hulaku,  who, 
m 1258,  took  and  sacked  Bagdad,  putting  to  death  the  last 
of  the  Abbnsidei,  and  massacring,  according  to  Persian 
historians,  fiOO.OiiO  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  dynasty  of 
Hulaku  ruled  Persia  about  eighty  years.  Abaka,  lii»  son 
and  successor  (1264-82).  extended  his  authority  over  the  Sel- 
jookian  princes  of  Anatolia,  and  formed  alliances  with  the 
Christians  for  the  recovery  of  Syria  and  Pnlotine  ; hut  his 
armies  sustained  several  signal  uefeaisfruin  the  Mamelukes, 
and  of  the  short  reigns  which  follow,  tliat  of  Key-Khalu  alone 
deserves  notice  for  an  unsucces-HfuI  attempt  (1294)  to  intro- 
duce into  Persia  a paper  currency,  which  already  existeil  m 
China.  The  invasion  of  Syna  was  renewed,  hut  again  without 
success. in  thoreignafGhazan(I295-l3U3),wl)o  first  threw  off 
the  nominal  allegiance  which  his  predecessors  had  liilhcrto 
aid  to  the  grand  khan  of  Tartary.  and  embraced,  with  all 
it  subjects,  the  Moslem  religion.  His  brother  and  suc- 
e cessor  Aljaptu,  or  Mohammed  Khoda-handah  (I3t>3-)r>), 

I.  founded  tlie  celebrated  city  of  Sullaniyah,  which  he  made  his 
n capital ; but  the  hereditary  Mogul  nobles  were  gradually 
0 absorbing  all  the  power  of  the  state,  and  Ahou-Said  Ku- 

0 hadur,  the  son  of  Aljaptu,  and  eighth  in  succession  from 
e Hulaku,  was  the  last  of  his  race  who  enjoyed  any  authu- 

1 rity,  though  several  pageant  monarchs  were  attemanls  cic- 
i,  vated  for  short  periods.  Persia  was  now  divided  and  dis- 
e traded  by  numberless  petty  dynasties,  perpetually  at  war 
6 with  each  other.  The  11  Khaiiians,  who  possessed  Bagdad, 
I Irak,  Azerbijan,  &c.,  were  perhaps  the  most  |>ow«rful  of 
I,  these  princes,  while  the  Modhaffernins  ruled  over  Fans  and 
e Shiras;  the  Sarbedanans.  Mulouk-Kurt,  &c.,  occupied 
d KhoraAsan  ami  the  neighbouring  parts;  and  hordes  of 
I-  marauding  Turkomans,  the  origin  of  the  present  clans  of 
e Persia,  roamed  over  the  country,  uncontrolled  by  any  of  its 
d rulers. 

e Such  was  the  state  of  Persia  when  a new  conqueror  ap- 
e peared  from  Tarlary,  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Timur- 
c lenk.  or  Tanicrlane,  who  speedily  involved  all  the  cunteml- 
if  ing  parlies  in  one  common  ruin.  Already  roaster  of  Trans- 
y Oxiana  and  Tartary,  he  invaded  Khorassan,  in  I3H1,  attlic 
bead  of  a force  which  produced  the  instant  submission  of 
; all  the  petty  princes  in  that  quarter;  and  in  twelve  years 
; from  this  time,  though  frequently  recalled  into  Tartary  to 
e repel  the  attacks  of  (he  khan  of  Kipzak,  be  had  subdued  and 
1-  devatitated  the  whole  of  Persia,  meeting  wii  h little  determined 
I,  resistance  except  from  the  gallant  MuOhafierian  prince  of 
e Shiras;  his  overthrow  was  followed  by  the  slaughter  (l:)»7) 
e of  7O.OU0  inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  whose  heads  were  piled  m 
li  pyramids  by  order  of  Timur;  and  Bagdad,  though  saved  id 
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tbe  6rst  insUnee  by  the  submission  of  the  poople,  who  ro*  > 
fused  to  defend  tlieir  tyrannical  sovereign  Ahmed  IbKhani, 
shared  a similar  fate  in  MOl.as  a punishment  for  its  re* 
Toll  against  Miran  Shah«  the  aon  whom  Timur  had  left 
to  govern  Persia.  The  punuit  of  some  of  the  Turkoman 
tribes  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Bayazid:  but  his  victories  over  the  Turks  and  the  Mame- 
lukes «f  Syria  do  not  cumo  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 
He  died  near  Oirar,  in  l4U<t,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  the  conquest  of  China:  his  empire,  upheld 
only  by  tbe  terror  of  his  name,  fell  to  pietvs  almost  in- 
stantly, and  Persia,  in  a few  years  after  his  death,  had 
relap^  into  a state  of  division  and  anarchy  even  worse 
than  that  which  bad  preceded  his  irruption.  His  son  Shah 
Rokh  indeed,  who  ruled  over  Khorassao.  Traiu-Oxiana, 
and  Tartary  (1409-46),  exercised  during  his  life  a paramount 
autliority  over  great  part  of  tbe  country,  and  mure  than 
once  repressed  m arras  the  depredations  of  tbe  Turkomans; 
but  the  sway  of  his  descendants  was  limited  to  Trans  Oxiana 
qiid  Eastern  Khorassan,  which  they  held  till  expelled  by  tbe 
irruption  of  the  Uzbeks,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  while  tbe 
Western  provinces  were  contested  by  two  races  of  Turkomans, 
distinguished  by  their  emblems  of  the  bhek  and  the  ukitt 
ihftp.  Kara  Yusef,  the  founderof  the  former  rare,  bad  been 
an  antagonist  of  Timur,  after  whoso  death  he  attained  consi* 
derablo  power  (1407-20);  but  his  successors  wasted  their 
strength  in  domestic  quarrels,  till  they  were  overwhelmed 
and  extirpated  (1469)  by  Uzun  Ha&san,  or  Hassan  tbe  Tall, 
ruler  of  Diarbekr,  of  the  \chite  theep  dynasty.  Uzun 
Hassan  was  a wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Persia;  but, 
encountering  the  superior  power  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Mohammed  II.,  he  sustained  a signal  defeat  in  Anatolia 
(1473).  He  was  nevertheless  preparing  to  enter  into  aleague 
with  Venice,  (he  Rhodian  knights,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
against  the  preponderating  power  of  the  Porte,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  projects  (1478);  and  his  relatives  and  de- 
scendants, aAer  disputing  for  several  years  the  possession  of 
his  extensive  territories,  were  finally  supplanted  and  crushed 
(1502)  by  the  first  of  a race  of  aovereigiu  whose  character 
and  rule  imparted  to  the  Persian  munareliy  o greater  degree 
of  stability  and  more  settled  forms  of  government  than  it 
had  for  some  centuries  enjoyed. 

Ismael  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Se/i,  Sooffee,  or  Seffavean 
dynasty  (whence  the  common  appellation  of  SopAt,  applied 
to  a Persian  monarch),  was  remotely  descends  from  the 
caliph  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and 
more  immediately  from  a race  of  ancestmw  whose  hereditary 
reputation  for  sanctity  was  of  great  service,  both  in  bis  own 
ascent  to  the  royal  di^ityand  the  subsequent  long  retention 
of  it  by  bis  family.  Trom  the  red  cap  which  he  introduced 
as  tbe  distinctive  head-dress  of  his  people,  the  Persians  de- 
rived the  epithet  of  Kuzzii-Bash(R^l  Heads),  by  which  they 
have  been  ever  since  known;  but  their  nilhesion  at  this 
period  to  the  Shcah  or  heterodox  sect  of  Islam  has  been 
Iho  origin  of  their  national  enmity  to  the  Turks,  who  hold 
the  Stxini  or  orthodox  persuasion.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reign  (1 60-2-24)  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  tbe  various 
provinces  of  his  kingdom.  By  a great  victory,  in  1610,  over 
the  Uzbeks,  he  stopped  their  career  of  conquest,  and  con- 
fined them  to  the  otlier  side  of  the  Oxus  ; but  he  sustained 
a severe  defeat,  in  1614,  from  the  Turks  under  Selim  I., 
though  he  subdued  Georgia  a few  years  later.  The  long 
reign  of  his  son  Tahmasp  I.  was  occupied  principally  by 
wars  against  the  Uzbeks  and  Turks,  tbe  latter  of  whom 
several  times  Invaded  Persia,  and  once  penetrated  to  Ispahan ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  tbe  two  empires  were  fixed,  in  1666, 
by  a peace  which  Las  been  the  oasis  of  all  subsequent 
treaties.  The  embassy  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  (1562)  was 
the  means  of  opening  commercial  relations  betwoon  England 
and  Persia;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Ismael’s  reign,  in  the 
estimation  of  Oriental  writers,  was  the  munificent  hospitality 
which  he  extended  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Humayoon,  when 
driven  from  India  by  a rebellion.  The  reigns  of  Ismail  IK 
son  of  Tahmasp  (1676-7),  and  his  brother  Mohammed 
Kho^-bandab(l677-86).  present  nothing  worthy  of  note  ex- 
cept the  renewal  of  tbe  Turkish  war;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Abbas  the  Great,  son  of  Mohammed  (1685-1627),  the  Seffa- 
vean  dynasty  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  renown. 
[Abbas.]  A her  totally  expelling  tbe  Uzl^ks  from  Khorassan, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  turned  bis  arms  against  the 
Turks,  over  whom  (having  equipped,  by  the  aid  of  two 
English  travellers,  the  brothers  Shirley,  a r.orps  of  12,000 
musketeers)  he  gained  rc|>cutvd  victories  from  1603  to  1C  18, 


t in  which  year  a peace  was  concluded,  restoring  to  Persia 
all  her  former  possessions.  In  order  to  promote  manu- 
factures, be  invited  Armenian  artificers  to  settle  at  Julfa, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  by  whuto  aid 
he  expclle<l  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz  ; he  removed  the 
capital  from  Kazwin  to  Ispahan,  and  greatly  improved  tho 
internal  communications  of  the  kingrlom  ; but  in  his  old 
age  ho  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  sem,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  put  to  death.  His  grandson  and  successor 
Shah  Soon  I.  (1627-41),  was  a cruel  and  drunken  tyrant : 
the  warlike  Ottoman  sultan,  Mourad  IV.,  availing  himself 
of  his  incapacity,  recovered  moat  of  the  Turkish  losses,  and 
took  Bagdad  in  1637,  after  which  a peace  was  concluded, 
restoring  tho  boundaries  as  in  1666,  and  giving  up  the  acqui- 
sitions of  Abbas  the  Great. 

The  reign  of  Abbas  II.  (1641-66),  and  his  son  Soliman  or 
Shah  Soofi  11.  (1666-94),  aro  almost  destitute  of  events  in 
their  foreign  relations,  which  continued  uniformly  peat^eful. 
Commerce  and  the  arts  flourished  during  this  period  ; many 
European  travellers,  as  Tavernier,  Kampfer,  Chartiin,  &c., 
visited  Persia,  and  embassies  from  many  foreign  powers 
appeared  at  Ispahan,  particularly  a splendid  mission,  in  1673, 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  but  the  court  was  sunk  in  in- 
dolence und  luxury,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  tbe  people  had 
greatly  declined  from  inaction,  llie  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  (1694-1722)  passed  also  in  (raii- 
quilliiv  ; but  (his  was  only  (he  calm  which  precedes  a storm. 
The  character  of  the  king,  a weak  and  bigoied  though 
amiable  prince,  surrounded  and  governed  by  mullahs  and 
eunuchs,  promised  impunity  to  revolt  or  aggression.  Georgia, 
Laristan,  and  other  remote  provinces  relwlled  and  were  re- 
duced. but  the  revolt  of  the  Afghans  of  Cabul  and  Canda- 
har,  in  1709,  bad  more  formidable  conse<|uencos.  Their 
chiefs,  Meer-Weis  and  his  successor  Mecr-Muhmood,  re- 
pelled with  loss  ail  the  attacks  of  the  Persians ; and  in  1720 
Meer-Mahmuod,  encouraged  by  the  spectacle  of  weakness 
which  the  monarchy  presented,  invaded  the  country  with 
26.000  men;  and  in  1722.  after  routing  the  Persians  at 
Goulnabad,  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  invested  the  capital, 
which,  after  enduring  for  several  months  all  the  horrors 
of  famine,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Hussein  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  conqueror,  placing  the  royal  aigretto  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  turban  of  Mnhmood,  October  23,  1722  ; 
and  Persia,  after  having  been  ruled  220  years  by  the  family 
of  Ismael  SoofTee,  thus  fell  under  tho  yoke  of  the  Afghans. 

The  crown-prince  Tahmasp  however  held  out  in  Armenia, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
which  prevailed,  formed  tbe  design  of  dismembering  Persia 
by  seizing  the  districts  adjoining  their  own  territories. 
A partition  treaty  was  concluded  fur  this  purpose,  and  Tab- 
masp,  in  1723,  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to 
Russia,  in  return  for  a promise  of  aid,  which  was  never  ful- 
filled; while  on  the  other  hand  Mcer-Ashraf  (the  cousin 
and  successor  of  Mahmood.  who  died  raving  road  in  1726) 
gave  up,  by  the  peace  of  Bagdad  (1727),  Azerbijan,  Khu- 
zistan,  and  Irak  to  the  Turks,  who  in  return  acknowledged 
him  king  of  Persia.  But  the  prrigress  of  Tahmasp  and  his 
great  general  Nadir-Kooli  was  fhst  destroying  the  brief 
tenure  of  tho  Afghans  in  Persia,  though  they  strove  to  main- 
tain it  by  dreadful  massacres  of  the  nobles  and  disulTecled 
citizens.  Ashraf  was  driven  from  Ispahan  by  Nadir,  in 
1729,  and  killed,  after  a second  defeat,  in  1739.  The  in- 
vaders were  overywliore  exterminated,  and  Shah  Tahmasp 
re*occupicd  Ispahan.  But  all  the  real  power  remained  in 
tho  hands  of  ^adir,  who  in  1732  dethroned  Tahmasp  for 
concluding  an  ignominious  peace  with  tho  Porte,  elevating 
bis  infiint  son  Abbas  IIK  in  whose  name  ho  governed  as 
regent,  and  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  their  conquests, 
concluded  a peace  in  1736,  re-establishing  tbe  antient 
frontiers  of  Turkev  and  Persia,  while  the  dUlricts  ceded  to 
Russia  were  recovered  by  treaty.  Abbas  died  the  same 
year,  on  which  Nadir  formerly  declared  the  beffavean 
dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man  raised  Persia,  for  a short  time, 
to  a higher  degree  of  power  than  she  had  possessed  since 
the  rule  of  the  Sassunian  kings.  He  conquered  Candahar 
and  Afgiianislan : and  in  invading  India,  in  1739,  took 
Delhi,  anil  carried  off  a booty  estimateil  at  32,990, uu9f.,  re- 
ducing the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
long  the  enemies  of  Persia.  A second  war  with  the  Purie 
(174.3-6)  terminated  favourably  to  Persia;  but  the  barbari- 
ties and  avarice  of  Nadir  exas^K-rated  his  subjects,  and  he  wus 
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murdered  in  his  tent,  1747.  [Nadib  Shar.]  His  death  i 
was  the  signal  for  a scene  of  aaarchv  atul  cunfusion  ; the  ] 
Uzbek  states  threw  ufT  the  yoke,  and  Atghaui<vtan  became  i 
an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom  under  Ahmed  Doo- 
rauni,  while  the  crown  of  Persia  was  conicsk-d  by  various  | 
compel. tors,  and  the  kingdom  torn  by  civil  war.  till  a chief  ' 
named  Kereein  Khan,  of  liie  Zend  fuindy,  succeeded,  iu 
176'J,  in  poMcssing  himself  of  supreme  ]K>wer.  which  he 
hold  till  his  death,  in  1 7711,  under  tlio  title  of  Wakeid.  or 
Administrator,  refusing  lliu  insignia  of  royalty,  llis  sway 
was  mild  am!  ciiuitable  ; he  rcpre>sed  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes  which,  under  Nadir,  hun’.elf  a Turkoman  ) 
and  u Suoni.  had  overspread  Persia  ; ami  he  concluded  ad-  ' 
vanlagenualy  a slmrl  war  with  the  Porte.  But  fresh  troubles 
bruku  out  at  his  death, — six  chiefs,  between  1779  and  17b9,  g 
ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  while  Kusaia  took  advan*  : 
luge  of  the  prevailing  anarchy  to  encroach  on  the  northern 
pruvinces,  taking  Georgia  under  her  protection  in  17b3. 
The  candidates  for  ro\aliy  were  at  length  reduced  to  Lutf 
All  Khan  Zend  amt  Aga-Mohaimued  KlmnKujar;  the 
former,  a brave  but  cruel  prince,  bore  the  title  of  king  from 
I7B9  to  l7'Jj,  when  ho  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  his 
rival,  who  thus  became  sole  monarch,  and  the  founder  of 
thu  Kajar  or  tcignmg  d\  nasty.  He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Teheran.  His  first  act  was  to  attack  the  revolted  Georgians, 
whom  be  overthrew  in  the  fudd,  and  subjected  their  capital. 
Tellis,  to  ruthless  pillage  and  massacre  ; but  his  i-evonty 
provoked  his  own  attendants  to  assasMiiate  him.  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nc|>hew,  the  late  Shah  Futtah  Ali  (1797- 
IB34).  The  early  part  of  his  lung  reign  was  marked  by  tlie 
rival  intrigues  of  Franco  ami  England  at  hii  court  with 
reference  to  India.  The  principal  subsequent  events  were 
bts  two  ilis.'istnms  wars  with  Rl1^sia,  the  first  of  winch 
<1B04-13>  ended  in  the  cesKion  of  must  of  the  Caspian  pro- 
vinces by  the  peace  of  Goolisian ; tbo  second  Ubiiii-ti),  in  | 
tlie  resignation  of  Enwan  and  the  country  to  the  Araxes,  by  , 
(be  treaty  of  Turkmaiichai.  He  however  reconquered  , 
Khura»!van  from  (he  Afghan!*  and  Uzbeks,  and  broke  the  ; 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  by  ap|Kiinting  las  own  nuiue-  | 
ruus  suns  to  nearly  all  the  guveruments.  At  his  death  a ; 
struggle  for  the  crown  cuinniunred  among  his  duNcendanfs. 
but  speedily  leniimated.  by  the  nilluciice  of  EiigUnd 
and  Russia,  in  favour  of  the  present  Shah  Mohammed, 
grandson  of  Fulleh  .*\li  by  Ins  son  Abbas  Mirzo,  who  iiuil 
been  declared  crown  pnm-c,  but  died  before  bis  father.  | 
Tlie  reign  of  ibis  young  prince  has  nut  hitherto  been  • 
auspicious;  he  .appears  to  have  tbniwn  himself  blindly  into  | 
the  arms  uf  Russia,  uml  the  unsuccessful  expi'dition  which  ! 
ho  undertook,  in  l»3d,  against  the  Afghaii  prince  of  Herat  | 
has  nut  only  exbaustetl  his  resources,  but  placed  him  m uii 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Bntish  |H>wur  in  India.  Such  is 
the  present  pohiical  position  of  Persia,  of  which  thu  pro- 
gress of  time  alone  can  develop  the  cunse(|ucnces ; but 
the  re<luced  power  of  the  kingnom.  and  its  situation  bo* 
tweon  the  two  niiglity  and  increasing  Asiatic  empires  of ; 
Kuglaml  and  Ru^s!a,  of  one  of  which  it  must  virtually  rc>  j 
roam  the  vassal,  apparently  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  again  holding  its  former  important  rank  in  the  scale  of  1 
nations.  | 

PERSIAN  GULF,  a large  closed  sea,  conncctofl  with  ■ 
and  couhcquenily  constituting  u portion  of  tiie  Indian 
Ocean.  The  entrance  from  that  sea  ia  by  the  strait  of  Ormuz,  | 
which  in  the  narrowest  point,  between  Rus  Koli  (or  Capo 
KmU),  in  Persia,  and  Ras  Mussendoro,  m Arabia,  is  about  30 
miles  wide.  The  gulf  extends  between  24®  and  30“  N.  lat. 
and  between  4tJ“  and  5b®  30'  E.  long.  Its  geiieiai  form  is 
that  of  a curve,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the 
south-east.  The  direct  distance  lictween  Has  Mussendom 
and  the  mouth  uf  the  Shat'ci-.-Vrab,  which  enters  the  must 
nurlh-wcstorn  extremity  of  the  gulf,  is  about  530  miles; 
but  ineasnrod  along  the  curved  lino  of  the  gulf,  it  is  6oO 
miles.  In  width  it  varies  between  40  and  200  miles,  thu 
gieatesl  width  occurring  between  54' and  52®  E.  long.  The 
average  width  exceeds  100  miles,  and  the  area  is  about 
70.000  Square  miles.  Tlie  islands  which  are  (lispersed  over 
this  gulf  ua-  e'timaicd  at  about  1400  square  miles. 

Ihe  navigation  of  this  sea  is  dangerous  and  tedious, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoaU  and  reefs.  'Hiese  sho."!!-!  and 
reefs  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  southern  or  Aiabian 
coa!*t,  which  can  hardly  be  approached  in  any  purl  by  large 
vessels  without  the  greatest  care,  and  it  was  accordingly  lor 
a long  time  the  refuge  of  pirates,  who  by  their  boldness 
nn<l  octiviiv  increased  the  ilange.”  of  the  navigauon  in 
ihis  sea.  'Ihe  most  daring  of  these  pirates  wcie  tbo  .Inwa- 


■imi,  who  bad  their  principal  station  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
at  Ras-el-Khyma,  about  60  miles  from  Ras  Mussendom, 
ami  who  were  only  compelled  to  keep  the  peace  by  two 
expeditions  !>eut  against  them  by  the  English  Bombay, 
m lo09  and  in  1BI9.  Thu  navigation  along  the  norihern 
coast  is  comparatively  free  from  dangi'r,  ami  the  shoals  are 
nut  very  numerous.  The  largest  are  those  which  surround 
thu  western  part  of  Kishm,  and  render  the  strait  which  se- 
parates that  island  from  the  continent  so  intneate ; aud  the 
Berdistan  Reefs,  which  render  the  coast  of  Persia,  between 
51®  and  52®  E.  long.,  macce^sible  to  ves.H«ls  above  the  size 
of  a boat  In  all  other  places,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  soumliiigs  are  regular,  on  a muddy  or  sandy  bottom,  and 
vcHsels,  in  case  of  necessity,  find  safety  either  in  some  uf 
the  small  bays,  or  under  the  small  Ulaudit,  which  are  nume- 
rous along  this  coast.  The  places  which  are  most  resorted 
to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  between  the  island  uf 
Urmuz  and  tlie  town  of  Gombroon,  the  small  bays  of  Mo- 
goo  and  Bender  Chetwar,  the  roadsteads  of  Busheer,  and, 
north  of  that  town,  the  bayof  Jenabe  and  Has  Dilem. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  year  blows  from 
the  north-west.  It  is  only  during  the  months  of  November, 
l>eceinber,  and  January  that  southerly  winds  may  certainly 
bo  expected,  especially  in  the  Strait  of  Omiuz,  wimre  gales 
from  the  south-west  aud  suuth-souih  west  are  someUmus 
ex]ierienrud.  In  other  seaitons  of  the  year  southern  winds 
are  of  short  duration,  and  tiiey  are  constantly  followed  by 
norlh-weitcrn  winds,  tbo  duration  and  force  of  which  are 
always  proportionate  to  the  time  that  they  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  southern  winds.  The  Arabian  navigators 
have  observed  that  the  northern  winds  blow  regularly  at 
certain  seasons.  Tliey  call  tiicm  zAemau.'.  and  distinguish 
the  great  and  the  little  sheinaal.  The  great  sbeinaal 
blows  with  considerable  force  tor  about  forty  days  in  June 
and  July,  but  u it  is  nut  steady,  U^mg  interrupted  by  calms 
and  light  winds.  The  little  sheiuaul  continues  to  bluvr  fur 
twenty  days  in  March  and  April,  wiih  great  force  and 
without  inierruptiuu.  Afier  this  wind  ha»  blown  four  or 
five  days,  a strung  current  begins  to  run  against  it.  which 
rarnos  vessels  daily  twenty  miles  woMiward  This  is  pro- 
duced probably  by  the  acruiuiilation  of  the  water  iii  ihe 
narrow,  long,  ami  curved  strait  by  which  the  gulf  is  cun- 
necied  with  llieoceaii.  No  other  winds  in  this  Msiiaresieady 
except  those  which  blow  from  ihemirih-wesUand  nome<mies 
those  from  the  south-east.  Thu  rest  are  feeble,  uncertain, 
and  change  frv(|UuniIy.  The  southerly  winds  blowing  m 
winter  are  frequently  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  but 
the  rains  diminish  towards  ihu  north,  so  that  ut  Bah.>oia,  oit 
(he  Shat-el*Arab.  very  hiile  tain  falls,  lliesi*  winds  rarely 
last  luoie  than  three  or  four  days  atid  do  not  extend  to  the 
nurih-westein  )>ar(  of  (he  gulf. 

Before  liie  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between  Ca|>e  Jask  ami 
Muscat,  the  curreuls  are  variable  and  uncvriam.  and  usu- 
ally subject  to  the  wind  (from  the  n>>rth-wust) ; they  set  to 
the  leewani.  But  sometimes  they  set  against  tlie  north- 
western and  nurlbeni  winds,  and  thus  cause  wbai  arocuUctl 
raws.  They  tun  with  more  veloiuly  along  the  shores  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz  Itself,  the  ciiricnt,  fium  May  to  September,  runs  into 
the  gulf,  and  in  ihe  remainder  of  the  year  out  of  iL  Within 
the  gulf,  from  Ra>  .Mussenduui  to  the  mouth  uf  the  Shat-el- 
, Arab,  the  current  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  seu  eastward. 

I but  It  isoflen  feeble,  undsomelimesilsetsto  the  north.  But 
I a cuvrunt  is  Lequunlly  met  with  along  the  coast  of  Persia, 

I which  sets  wesiwanl  for  several  days  together.  Vessels 
, therefore  which  sad  to  the  west,  keep  cioae  to  the  Pertiiau 
shores,  where.  Imsides  these  currenla.  they  are  favoured  by 
lliolund-breezcs,  w hieh  ant  nut  regular,  but  occur  fiom  time 
to  time.  The  .Arabian  iiavigatura  are  very  expert  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  circumstances. 

I'lio  must  remarkable  of  the  numerous  islandtt  which 
are  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  (he  gulf  are  Ormuz 
[ORwrg].  Kthbm,  Kais,  Busbeab,  Bahrein  [Bahkki.n],  ami 
Kurej.  Kishm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  gulf,  being  54 
ludes  lung,  ami  in  the  broadest  part  twenty  miles  wide. 
'I'lie  surtuce  is  stated  to  exceed  500  tquare  miles.  On  the 
southern  side  a lidge  of  hills  extends  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  while  the  remuimng  h|>eee  to  (he  nurtliward  is 
•iccitpied  by  ar.d  plains  and  deep  ravines.  The  greater  part 
of  the  iNland  in  sterile,  and  iii  some  places  eiicrusU.Hl  w.ih  a 
saline  cl)lor<-scencc,  but  there  are  also  extensive  tracts  of 
reriile  ground.  The  population  exceeds  5liU0.  Kishro. 
the  capital,  at  the  eastern  extremity  uf  ihe  island,  is  u place 
greatly  resorted  to  bv  native  vessels.  It  has  a bazar,  well 
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supplied  with  fruits  and  provisions,  and  some  lar^e  and 
well  built  houses:  the  population  i«  *iOUO.  Luft,  on  the 
northern  const,  on  the  chaamd  which  divide.^  the  inland  from 
the  «-oiiliiieni,  was  oinx>  tho  report  uf  pirates,  but  i>  now 
nearly  abandoned.  At  Ra^idoh,  or  Bus»adore,  not  far  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  Hast  India  CoiU' 
pany  had  an  c^labllshmenl  duriOKthe  survey  made  by  them 
of  tile  gulf  (from  l»21  to  182i?).  Rice  is  cultivated,  and  dale- 
trees  are  numerous.  The  inland  of  Kues.or  Kenn,ts  small, 
the  area  hardly  exceeding  live  square  miles,  but  it  is  well 
cultivaleil,  and  produces  wheat  and  tobacco.  It  has  a small 
town,  and  a hariwur  for  native  vessels,  which  is  frequently 
resorted  to.  Tho  island  of  Bu-theab  vuntains  about  forty 
square  miles.  It  is  uncullivaied.  but  produces  dates,  and 
abounds  in  goats.  It  has  a small  town,  and  a harbour  at 
the  western  end  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  gouil 
anchora(>e  for  vessels  of  largo  burthen.  'Jlie  lainml  uf  Kurej, 
or  Kburrack.  contains  about  26  srpiare  miles,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  reefs,  except  at  its  norih-eastern  extremity.  It 
is  elevated,  and  visible  at  a considerable  distance.  Thedatu- 
gruves  are  extensive,  and  theie  is  ubundance  of  good  water. 
Vessels  sailing  to  Bassora  obtain  pilots  here,  who  conduct 
tiiuin  througii  tiiu  dangerous  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sbat-el-.\rab. 

Fish  abound  along  the  snores  ot  the  gulf;  mid  fish  and 
dates  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  fuotl  uf  the  (Hipula- 
tion.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Arabian  shores 
of  this  sea  get  their  means  of  suhsUienco  by  the  ^earl- 
fishury.  The  most  extetn^ive  pearl  fisbencs  are  those  uii 
the  several  banks  nut  far  from  the  island  of  Bahrein  ; but 
pearl-uysim  arc  found,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  (he  gulf. 
Such  as  are  fished  in  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Kharruck 
contain  pearls  wliicli  are  said  to  be  of  a very  superior  de- 
scription. but  the  water  is  too  deep  to  make  tlsbmg  fur 
them  either  verv  pruflublu  or  easy  near  that  uiand.  At 
Bahrein  alone  tKc  annual  amount  of  the  {learl  fishery  mav 
be  reckuned  at  from  I.OOU.UiiO  to  1,2UU,UUU  Gerinon  crowns 
(tho  coin  current  there),  or  frum  2UU.UUU/.  to  240.UUU/.  | 
The  smaller  flsheries,  at  .Miouthutu,  Sharga,  Ras-el-Kliviua, 
may  prmluce  half  that  sum.  so  that  the  whole  produce  may 
be  betwecni  .3()U,Ut)of,  and  360.UUU/.  About  1500  boats  are  j 
employed  in  this  fuhery,  and  each  contains  ten  persons,  Qve  ' 
divers  and  tire  * syebors,’  or  puHers-up. 

The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  low.  except  near  tho  Strait  of 
Ortnux,  where  the  moutilaius  on  both  sides  of  Ra%  Musseii- 
dom  rise  to  a cunsidi  rable  elevation,  and  come  cloia:  up  to 
the  sea.  This  high  coast  extends  wiihin  the  gulf  about 
ru  miles,  and  then  the  mountains  on  the  Arabian  shore 
recede  to  a great  distance,  leaving  a wide  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Sliat-ei-Arau.  This  plain  is 
sandy,  and  pnHluces  only  in  a few  places  dales  and  a little 
com.  It  is  not  known  to  what  distance  from  the  shores  this 
plain  extends.  On  all  parts  of  the  northern  or  Persian 
shore,  muunuins  are  visitde  from  tlie  sea.  In  some  places 
they  retire  to  a distance  of  30  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at 
others  they  approach  it  wiihin  throe  miles.  Ttieso  mountains 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  general  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed 3UUU  fed  above  the  sea,  though  a few  summits  rise 
higher,  among  which  the  highest  is  Mount  Hulailah  or  Ha- 
Ida.  ml  the  back  of  (Jape  Berdistun,  which  is  supiw-ed  to  at- 
tain a height  of  5000  or  6UUU  feet.  The  low  plain  w hich 
lies  between  the  shoves  of  the  gulf  and  the  mountains  is 
and  ami  sandy,  and  in  many  places  swampy,  but  exceed- 
ingly hot.  It  produces  very  little  grain,  but  daie.s  in  ubun- 
dance, and  is  called  by  the  natives  Dushtistan  or  Gurtnsir. 
Only  one  river  of  importance  enters  the  Per.sian  Gulf, 
namely,  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  formtHl  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  fulls  into  the  most 
tioithcrn  recess  of  the  sea  by  six  ur  seven  channels,  of  which 
however  only  the  most  western,  called  C'assisa  Buiii,  or 
Basra  river,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 
Thu  plain  which  here  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf  extends 
northward  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  the  mouiilain-ranges 
which  surround  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.  The  largest 
river  next  to  the  Siiul-el  Arab  is  the  Tub,  which  falls  into 
tiie  gulf  not  far  from  the  most  eastern  mouth  uf  that  river; 
its  course  is  probably  less  than  160  miles  in  lenglb,  and  it 
is  mily  navigable  for  boats  of'iu  tuns  burthen  to  the  town  of 
Endian,  16  miles  frum  tiie  mouth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  in  their 
whole  extent,  ure  uihubited  by  one  nation,  the  Arabs,  Hie 
Arabs  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  to  ibe  south 


[of  the  gulf,  which  is  also  called  Arabia;  but  on  the 
I northern  shore  they  occupy  only  the  Dushtistan,  or  low 
j plain  ; the  mminlanid  at  the  back  of  it,  us  well  as  the  table- 
luml  of  Imn,  which  lies  behind  these  mounlaiiis,  being  in 
[ ]htSM.'Sftion  of  the  Persians.  As  the  low  plain  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Arabians,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of. Arabia, 
the  iinan  of  Mum'uI.  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  au- 
thority over  nearly  the  whole  exieut  of  it,  at  least  as  far 
west  us  Has  Berdisian,  and  the  king  of  Persia  has  letl  him 
in  possessiiun  uf  it,  but  tlie  iman  pays  him  an  annual  rent. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  this  gulf  which  is  on  record 
is  the  voyage  of  Nkarchus. 

(Horsburgh’a /mf/a  Directory;  Kinneir’s  6if'*4rc«;>Arcaf 
Mem'iir  nf  tho  Pfrsion  . Korghaus,  Gen.  Hydrti^ra- 

phischet Memrurv'nn  Per$isrhen  G*^/:  Kemplluirne's*  Notes 
made  on  a Survey  along  the  Knstern  Shores  of  the  Persian 
(iulf,’  in  the  Loml.  6Vo;»r.  Journal,  \n\.\.',  WiImhi’s*  Me- 
morandum res|)ccting  the  Pearl  Fisheries  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,’  in  the  Lf^.d.  Geogr.  Jtmrn.,  vol.  iii. ; AVliiielock’s 
* Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Islands  and  Coast  situated  at 
the  Hntraiieo  of  the  Persiun  Gulf,’ in  tho  Lund.  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

PE'KSICA.  [Peach.] 

PERSlCA'Ri  A is  the  ganlen  name  of  a species  of  Poly- 
gonum (P.  orientalo),  a handsome  annual,  growing  about 
SIX  feet  high,  and  strikingly  ornuinented  with  dnKj|iing 
clusters  uf  ptuk  dowers.  It  is  \cr\  difleruiit  from  the  Po- 
lygonum PetMcaria,  a wild  acrid  plant,  growing  in  ilitches. 
and  of  no  great  beauty. 

PERSl'COLA.  Schumacher’s  name  for  one  of  the  Mar- 
ginflhn<r.  [VotUTiDi*.] 

PKKSIMUN  is  the  fruit  of  the  Dio*;>yr«#  fVri^ininnfi,  a 
tree  inlmbiting  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  the 
southern,  wlieic  it  becomes  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  with 
a trunk  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  ovate-oblong 
laper-pouued  shining  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
succulent  reddish  fruit  about  as  large  as  a small  plum,  and 
containing  a few  oval  stones.  After  having  been  expired  to 
frost,  it  h^tnes  sweet,  but,  like  our  medlars,  is  astringent 
and  uneatable  at  an  earlier  jienod.  In  the  Aiiicrieun  nur- 
series is  a sweet  Pcrsimon.  said  to  be  suiierior  in  quality  to 
the  wild  kind.  It  iseoten  IkiiIi  by  man  and  wild  and  domes 
tic  animals  ; it  is  also  pounded,  dried,  and  mado  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  bruised  and  fermented,  and  yields  by  distillation  an 
arrlent  spirit.  Its  timber  too  is  strong,  elastic,  atid  of  con- 
siderable value.  Tlie  bark,  which  is  very  bitter,  is  said  lobe 
tonic.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  long  beeti  eultivatiMl,  and 
there  aro  flne  specimens  at  Kew,  Lynn,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
fruit  is  however  seldom  produced.  Thu  Persimoti  is  verv 
nearly  the  same  os  the  Lute  or  Dale  Plum  of  Swiizerlanii, 
which  IS  the  JJionfyru$  Lotus. 

PE'RSIUS,  AULUS  FLAClCUS,  a Roumn  satirist,  was 
born  at  Vulatc-rre.  a town  of  Etruria,  about  the  2Ulii  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.o.  34.  Hu  was  uf  equestrian  nink. 
At  (be  early  age  uf  six  years  he  loU  his  father.  His  inuilier, 
who  was  afterwards  marr.eil  to  another  Roman  knight, 
appears  to  have  bestowed  extraur<linury  care  upon  Pormus ; 
and  ho  appears  to  have  hhuwn  towarns  her  tho  strongest 
fliial  ufTection. 

Perstus  was  trained  at  Volaterrm  till  his  twelfth  Vi^ar,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rottic,  where  ho  studied  grammar 
under  Rheinnius  Palomion,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius  . 
Flaccus.  At  the  age  uf  sixteen  he  became  a pupil  of  An- 
nmus  CornutuB,  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  liad  Come  from 
Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was 
his  feilow'-discipio  in  the  st'huol  of  Curnutus.  Persiusand 
(Joniulus  Were  bound  to  eai-h  other  by  feelings  more  like 
those  of  father  ami  son  limn  such  us  usually  subsist  between 
preceptor  and  sclmlar.  This  friendship  conlinued  without 
interruption  till  the  death  uf  Persius.  which  tiKik  place  in 
his  2dih  or  3Uth  year.  He  bequeathed  his  books  ami  a 
large  smu  of  money  to  (Joniulus,  who  however  declined 
to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  sisters  of  Per- 
bius. 

The  materials  for  n life  of  Persius  are  scanty;  but  they 
are  suiTk'icnt  to  show  him  in  a very  favourable  light. 
Amidst  prevailing  corruption,  he  maintained  a high  mural 
character.  Hu  cunsisteniiy  applied  his  principles  as  a 
Etoic  to  the  purposes  of  sclfslisciphne.  His  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things  was  the  result  of  private  study  more 
than  of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  writ- 
ings testify,  he  viewed  litiiiun  life  as  bethought  it  should 
be,  rather  ihiin  os  it  really  was.  DilTeient  opinions  are 
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formed  of  Persiut  oi  a Botirical  poet.  Quintilian  and  Mar- 
tial. with  aomeof  the  early  Chnatian  wiilera,  bear  a high 
testimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  likewise  sereral  modern  criiica. 
Olliers  consider  him  not  worth  reading.  Gifford,  who  has 
studied  him  thoroughly,  says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him.  < 
• His  life  may  be  contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure ; the 
virtue  he  recommends,  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent ; 
and  at  an  ago  when  few  have  acquired  a determinate  cha- 
racter, he  left  behind  him  an  established  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  and  worth.* 

The  works  of  Persius  consist  of  six  Satires  with  a pro- 
logue, which  seems  however  not  a very  suitable  introduc- 
tion either  to  the  first  satire  or  to  the  six  satires  taken  as  one 
work.  The  metro  of  this  prologue,  which  comprises  14 
lines,  is  of  the  kind  called  choliambic  (lame  iambic),  or 
season  (halting),  uf  which  kind  are  seven  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus.  The  litres  contain  altogether  only  660  hexame- 
ters; and  in  sumo  manuscripts  they  are  given  as  one  con- 
tinuous work.  Whether  Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now 
)>ossess,  as  the  author  of  liis  life  attributed  to  Suetonius 
affirms,  we  know  not;  but  since  Quintilian  and  Martial 
speak  of  his  claims  to  <liitinction,  though  he  left  * only  one 
book,'  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  production  of  his 
was  known  in  their  time. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  obscurity  of  Persius, 
and  it  has  even  been  staled  that  he  meant  not  to  be  easily 
understood.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a man  ever  wrote 
seriously  with  the  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted 
that  Persius  is  obscure ; but  he  was.  no  doubt,  plain  cnouijh 
to  his  rontemporunes,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  tho  Stoic  philosophy,  and  wti  h the  persons  and  things 
generally  referred  to.  Modern  readers  without  such  a key 
will  of  course  find  difficulties  in  Persius.  Coraioentators 
have  however  thrown  much  light  u)Km  this  author,  and 
among  them  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  mentioned  first;  but 
h<s  comment  is  copious  enough  to  frighten  moat  readers  of 
tho  present  day.  The  comment  of  Koenig  is  briefer.  * But 
that  of  liond  may  be  recommended  as  the  best,  particularly 
because  it  comes  directly  to  the  |>oint,  and  brings  forward 
short  passages  fnmi  other  writers  in  such  a way  as  greatly 
to  illusirato  the  phraseology  of  Persius.’  The  English  reader 
may  derive  a correct  idea  of  Persius  from  the  translation 
and  notes  of  Gifford. 

The  best  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Isaac  Cauubon, 
revised  by  his  son  Meric,  London,  1647 ; Bond,  Nonb.,  1631 ; 
Koenig.  Gott.,  18U.'t,  and  with  Rupert’s  Jux'enai.  Glasg., 
1826.  English  translations  have  been  made  liy  Holyday, 
Drydcn,  Biewsier,  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  and  Gifford. 

{Life  r)f  Pergiut  attributed  to  Suetonius;  Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca  Latvia ; Rujierii;  Koenig;  Gifford.) 

PERSONAL  ACTIONS.  [Actions.] 

PERSONALTY  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
[Chattsi-s.] 

PERSPECTIVE,  a term  popularly  given  to  an  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  principles,  by  means  of  which  a pictorial 
outline  of  a certain  cla^s  of  objects  may  he  delineated  on  a 
plane  surface.  It  is  consequently  uonnecteil  with  the  arts  of 
de»ign.  [Draw'Ing.]  Perspective  constitutes  however  only 
a specific  case  of  a more  general  application  of  the  principles 
alluded  to,  which  enable  us  to  make  constructions  relating 
to  geometrical  ioltdt,  bearing  tho  same  relation  to  geomutry 
■of  three  dimensions  that  practical  bears  to  theoretical  plane 
geometry. 

Ttie  analyst,  in  his  investigations  of  symbolical  expressions 
for  the  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  refers  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  magnitudes  under  consideration, 
either  to  co-ordinate  lines  on  a plane,  or  to  co-ordinate 
planes,  assumed  at  pleasure  in  space.  [Co-ordinatks.]  The 
draughtsman,  or  practical  geometric-ian.  makes  his  construc- 
tions on  the  lines  and  figures  themselves,  when  they  lie  wholly 
in  one  plane;  and  when  he  has  to  make  constructions  on 
geomolrical  solids,  he  is  compelled  to  refer  the  various  points, 
lilies,  and  figures  connected  with  or  constituting  those 
solids  to  one  or  more  planes,  to  effect  his  object ; and  from 
constructions  on  these  planes  he  can  determine  the  un- 
known quantities  of  the  original  solids  by  means  uf  their 
projections,  as  they  are  termed,  knowing  the  conditions 
under  which  these  projections  were  obtained. 

1.  Tho  series  of  points  uf  any  geometrical  solid  are  most 
simply  &up)K>sud  to  bo  roforrod  to  a plane  by  parallel  right 
lines,  passing  through  them  perpendicular  to  the  plane; 
the  inierseciiuns  uf  these  lines  with  the  piano  are  termed 
the  projections  of  the  original  points  on  liiat  plane. 


2.  Let  us  conventionally  designate  the  original  points  by 
Italic  capital  letters,  and  their  projections  by  Roman  letters; 
thus  P means  a point  in  space,  p its  projection  un  a plane. 

3.  The  points  I,  m,  n,  on  a plane  AYZ.  are  therefore  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  points  in  space,  situated  in  right 
lines  passing  through  f,  m,  n respectively,  perpendicular  to 
that  pmne ; but  these  projections  alone  do  not  define  the 
relations  between  the  original  points;  for  /,  m,  n are  each 
the  projections  of  an  inAmte  number  of  uriginsl  points,  of 
all  in  short  through  which  each  projecting  line  may  pasa. 
To  dcAne  the  ipeciAc  poinU  L.  M,  A/,  we  must  consequently 
not  only  have  /,  m,  n,  but  the  lengths  respectively  of  the 
projecting  lines  L/,  Mm,  Nn,  os  the  distances  at  which 
L,  3/,  N are  respectively  situated  from  their  projections. 


14.  This  second  series  of  essential  data  is  furnished  by  the 
projections  L,  M,  N of  the  original  points  on  a second  co- 
ordinate plane  BVZ,  perpendicular  to  the  Arsi.  and  there- 
fore parallel  to  the  former  projecting  lines,  by  which  /,  m,  n 
were  determined  : while,  conversely,  the  Arsi  plane  must  be 
parallel  (o  the  projecting  lines  by  which  L,  M,  N are  de- 
termined. Fur  if  a third  plane  be  conceived  to  pas.s  through 
the  two  projecting  lines  LL,  LI,  of  any  point  L,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  two  co-ordinate  planes, 
the  intersections  of  this  third  plane  with  the  two  latter  will, 
together  with  the  two  projectii  g lines  themselves,  form  a 
rectangle;  consequently  the  distance  of  any  projection 
from  tho  common  intersection  YZ  of  tlieco  oniinate  planes, 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  projecting  line  LI.  which  is 
parallel  toil;  while,  conversely,  the  instance  of  the  other 
projection  I of  the  same  point  L from  the  same  common  in- 
tersection is  equal  to  the  length  uf  the  pr'ijerting  line  LL- 
6.  Let  us  designate  the  third  plane  just  described  as  the 
projecting  plane  of  an  original  point.  It  follows  as  a co- 
rollary from  this  deAnition  of  the  plane,  that  the  projecting 
planes  of  a series  of  points  L.  M,  N are  parallel  to  eacn 
other,  and  perpendicular  to  both  co-ordinate  planes,  as  well 
therefore  as  to  the  common  intersection  YZ  of  those  co- 
ordinate planes. 

6.  Let  YZ  always  designate  the  common  intersection  of 
the  two  co-ordinate  planes;  let  the  projections  L,  M,*N  be 
termed  the  plant,  and  the  projections  /,  m,  n,  tlie  elevations 
uf  the  original  points  L,  M,  N.  It  follows  that  if  at;  ori- 
ginal point  he  in  either  co-ordinate  plane,  its  projecting  line 
will  coincide  with  that  plane,  and  its  projection  on  the  other 
will  be  a point  in  YZ. 

7.  Let  us  next  c*msider  a right  line  LM,  supposed  to  join 
or  pass  through  two  points  in  spare  L,  M.  Thun  the  right 
lino  LM.  joining  or  passing  through  the  plans  of  L and 
is  called  the  plan  of  LM,  and  Im  is  the  elevation  of  the 
same  original  line. 

8.  It  IS  obvious,  from  the  preceding  definitions,  that  the 
plan  and  c/ctM/iort  of  any  original  right  line  LM  in  space 
are  the  intersections  with  the  co-ordinate  planes  respec- 
tively of  two  planes  passing  through  the  urigitial  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  co-urdinaie  planes. 

9.  We  will  distinguish  the  projecting  plane  of  an  original 
line  LM,  by  which  the  plan  of  that  line  may  be  conceived 
as  prudured,  as  the  plan-vrojecting  plane  of  LM\  and  the 
prujecling  plane  by  which  tm  is  proiWced,  as  the  elevation' 
projecting  plane.  But  the  reader  must  not  confound  the 
projecting  plane  uf  an  original  point,  which  it  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  both  co-ordinate  planes,  with  the  projecting 
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plane  of  an  original  line ; which,  though  necessarily  ]>er- 
pendicular  to  one  co-ordinate  plane,  may  be  parallel,  ]>er> 
pcndicular.  or  oblique  to  tlie  other,  according  as  the  original 
line  is  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  obliquu  to  that  other  co- 
ordinate plane.  >iuver(lieless  the  projecting  plane  of  an 
original  line  will  always  intersect  that  co-ordinate  plane,  to 
which  it  is  not  necessarily  pcqiondicular,  in  a line  which  is 
perpendicular  to  YZ> 


10.  Besides  the  plan  and  olcvalion,  there  are  two  other 
elements  regarding  an  original  line  which  it  is  necessary  to 
consider:  these  are  the  points  in  which  that  line  iUclf  in- 
tersects the  two  co-ordinate  planes.  The  principles  of  pro- 
jocliun  furnish  us  with  the  following  theorems  relating  to 
tbesu  points,  and  to  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  line. 

11.  If  the  original  line  be  parallel  to  both  ccwirdinate 
planes,  it  can  inlorsect  neither,  and  both  its  plan  atid  ele- 
vation are  parallel  to  YZ.  It  is  clear,  on  this  supposition, 
that  the  original  line  is  itself  also  parallel  to  YZ. 

12.  If  the  original  line  be  perpendicular  to  one,  and 
iherefurc  parallel  to  the  other  co-ordinate  plane,  the  pro- 
jection on  that  other  plane  will  be  parallel  to  the  original, 
and  perpendicular  to  YZ.  while  the  projection  on  the  first 
will  be  apoint,  that  in  which  theohginal  line  itself  intersects 
that  co-onlinato  plane. 

13.  If  the  original  line  be  oblique  1o  one,  and  yet  parallel 
to  the  other  co-ortlinale  plane,  its  projection  on  that  to  which 
the  line  is  not  parallel  will  be  parallel  to  YZ  ; while  its  pro- 
jection on  the  co-ordinato  plane,  to  which  the  original  is 
parallel,  will  cut  XZ  in  tlie  projection  of  the  point  in  which 
the  original  intersects  the  former  co-ordinate  plane. 

M.  If  the  original  line  be  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate 
planes,  neither  its  plan  nor  elevation  can  be  panillel  to  YZ ; 
the  plan  of  the  line  will  cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  original  with  the  co-ordinate 
plane  in  which  its  elevation  lies;  while  that  olcvalion  will 
cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  the  original 
with  the  plane  in  which  the  plan  lies. 

15.  It  also  follows  that  tho  projecting  lino  of  the  point 
in  which  an  original  line  intersects  cither  co-ordinate  plane 
coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  projecting  plane  of 
that  line. 

16.  If  an  original  lino,  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
lie  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  them  both,  its  plan  and 
elevation  will  both-  be  perpendicular  to  YZ,  since  its  two 
projecting  planes  will  coincide  with  that  in  which  the  line 
lies.  In  this  case  the  plan  and  elevation  could  not  fur- 
nish sufilciciit  data  for  determining  the  original  lines, 
^^nre  they  would  bo  common  to  every  line,  in  the  perpen- 
dicular plane,  which  was  not  parallel  to  either  plane  of 
projeckion ; if  however  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  indefinite 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  lino,  those  of  two  points  in  it.  or 
the  two  points  in  which  tho  original  line  cuts  the  two  co- 
ordinate planes,  then  the  original  lino  is  determined. 

17.  Let  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  an  original  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  bo  referred  to  two  co-ordinate  planes. 
It  is  clear  that  as  only  one  plane  can  be  drawn  through  a 
straight  line  and  a point,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  through 
tho  two  legs  of  a plane  angle,  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
any  two  lines  through  which  the  plane  passes  will  determine 
it.  But  the  intersections  of  the  original  plane  with  the  two 
co-ordinate  planes  furnish  a datum  regarding  it  of  more 
direct  application. 

V.  No.  iioy. 


18.  The  intersections  of  an  original  plane  with  the  co« 
ordinate  planes  are  termed  its  traces. 

19.  The  traces  of  a plane  on  either  co-ordinate  plane  will 
obviously  pass  through  the  points  in  which  two  or  more 
lines  lying  in  Ibo  original  piano  intersect  that  co-ordinato 
plane. 

20.  If  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  one  co-ordinato 
plane,  its  trace  on  tho  other  wiU  be  parallel  to  Y Z. 

21.  If  an  original  plane  be  perpendicular  to  either  co 
onlinatu  plane,  its  trace  on  the  other  will  be  pcrpendickilar 
to  YZ,  at  the  point  m which  the  trace  on  the  first  piano 
meets  that  line;  and  the  plane  oblique  angle  formed  by 
the  trace  an*d  YZ  will  be  the  measure  of  the  dihedral  anglo 
formed  by  the  original  with  the  other  co-ordinate  planes. 
If  an  oi'iginal  plane  be  perpendicular  to  a co-ordinate  plane, 
its  trace  on  that  plane  will  be  the  common  projection  of  all 
lines  in  the  original  plane,  and  wiU  pass  through  the  pro- 
jection of  all  points  in  that  original  plane. 

22.  If  the  original  plane  be  parallel  to  YZ.  its  traces  on 
tho  co-ordtnule  planes  will  both  be  parallel  to  YZ,  and 
therefore  to  each  other;  but  in  every  other  case,  if  the  ori 
ginal  be  oblique  to  both,  or  meet  liolh  co-orrlinate  planes, 
iu  traces  on  them  must  intci>ect  in  a point  of  YZ.  And 
if  the  plane  be  ticrpendicular  to  both  i-o-urdinate  planes, 
both  its  traces  will  be  perpendicular  to  YZ. 

23.  If  two  original  lines  are  jiarallel,  the  plans  of  thomi 
lines  will  be  iiarallcl,  as  will  also  be  their  elevations:  but 
tho  plans  or  (he  elevations  only  of  two  lines  may  be  parallel, 
although  the  lines  themselves  are  not  so,  the  parallelLsm 
of  cither  the  plans  or  elevations  simply  arising  from  tho 
accidental  parallelism  of  the  plan  or  elevation  projecting 
planes  of  the  original  lines. 

24.  An  analogous  theorem  applies  to  two  original  planes: 
if  these  be  paraltcl,  their  truces  on  both  co  ordmaic  planes 
will  be  parallel;  but  if  their  traces  are  parallel  on  one 
plane  only,  it  simply  indicates  that  tho  original  planes  in- 
tersect each  other  in  a line  parallel  to  that  co-ordinate  plane. 

26.  The  plans  of  two  lines  may  cut  one  another,  as  may 
also  tho  two  elevations,  and  yet  the  originals  may  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  ihureforo  cannot  meet  each  otlier.  If  two 
' original  lines  really  intersei't,  the  points  in  which  tho  jdans 
and  elevations  cut  each  other  must  lie  in  the  projecting 
plane  of  the  )H>int  in  which  the  originals  meet. 

26.  The  projections  of  equal  parallel  lines  will  he  equal 
parallels,  in  the  ratio  to  the  originals  of  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  in  which  those  originals  arc  inclined  to  tho  plane  of 
projection,  to  radius.  If  (wo  lines  forming  an  angle  bo  pa- 
rallel to  two  others,  whether  lying  in  the  same  or  different 
planes,  the  projections  of  each  two  lines  will  form  equal 
angles. 

27.  The  plane  angles,  which  are  tlie  projections  of  equal 
angles,  will  be  equal,  provided  the  original  angles  are  simi- 
larly placed  with  respect  to  (he  traces  nf  the  planes  in  which 
those  originals  lie  ; or  else  when  the  original  angles  lie  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  either  co-ordinate  plane,  and  then  tho  pro- 
jected angles  must  be  equal  to  tho  originals. 

28.  Hence,  since  the  projection  of  every  parallelogram  is 
a parallelogram  <23),  the  angles  of  the  projection  corre- 
sponding to  tho  adjacent  angles  of  tho  original  figure  will 
also  be  complementary  to  each  other. 

29.  If  an  original  plane  and  line  bo  mutually  perpendi- 
cular, tho  projection  of  the  line  will  be  perpondicular  to  tho 
tra<  o of  (ho  plane  on  each  co-ordinate  piano.  For  since  tho 
projecting  plane  of  the  line  must,  on  this  supp^isition,  be 
perpendicular  both  to  (he  original  and  to  the  co-ordinale 
plane,  and  consequently  so  to  their  common  interwjction, 
which  common  intersection  is  the  trace  of  the  plane,  this 
projecting  plane  will  col  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  a line, 
namely  the  projiTtion  of  the  original,  perpendicular  to  tho 
trace  of  the  plane. 

30.  If  a line  in  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  a co- 
ordinate plane,  the  projection  of  that  line  will  be  parallel 
to  the  trace  of  the  plane;  and  converbely,  if  (he  projection 
of  a lino  situated  in  a piano  he  parallel  to  (lie  trace  of  that 
plane,  tho  original  line  is  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane 
in  which  that  trace  lies. 

31.  These  theorems  on  projections  would  be  useless  to 
the  practical  geometrician  so  long  as  tho  co-ordinate  planes 
ore  supposed  to  retain  their  relative  situation  in  space:  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  requisite  constructions  on  the  pro- 
jections, and  to  determine  tho  unknown  magnitudes  entering 
into  the  original  solids  by  means  of  the  projections  of  the 
known  ones,  he  supposes  the  one  ro-urdmatn  phino  Uirned 
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round  on  the  corainon  inler««ction  VZ  till  the  Iwn  planes 
coincide  in  one  and  the  same  plane : be  this  euppuHition  the 
relations  to  VZ  of  the  lines,  points,  nn<i  traces,  on  the  plane 
which  U supposed  to  be  turned  round,  remain  unallureil: 
white  the  principles  on  which  the  projectienK  are  made 
sllew  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  new  relations  which 
the  prujeciioDs  of  original  points  and  lines  on  one  plane  as- 
sume with  regard  to  the  projections  of  the  same  points  and 
lines  on  the  other  plane,  when  these  two  co-ordinate  planes 
arc  sup^nosefl  to  coincide  in  one. 

3'J.  The  same  method  of  bringing  two  planes  into  ono 
may  be  applied,  or  rather  conceived  to  be  applied,  to  the 
projecting  piane  of  any  original  point  or  line,  this  projecting 
plane  being  supposed  turned  round  on  the  projection  of  the 
line  till  the  plane  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane,  that 
i«  to  say,  a construction  can  be  made  with  the  projection  of 
a line  founded  on  this  supfiosition,  by  which  a ime  may  be 
fbund  representing  the  original  Hne  as  brought  into  the 
co-ordinate  plane;  and  by  an  analogous  construction,  an 
original  piano  may  bo  constructed  as  if  turned  round  on  its 
trace  till  it  coincide  with  the  co  iH-dinate  plane. 

33.  This  principle  may  be  carried  still  farther:  thus  a 
construction  can  be  made,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
an  original  plane  has  been  tunied  round  on  its  intersoclion 
with  another  such  plane  till  thev  coincide,  and  this  com- 
(Kiunded  plane,  if  we  way  use  such  an  expression,  has  been 
ogam  turned  round  on  its  trace  till  it  bos  Won  brought  into 
the  common  plane  of  projection. 

34.  It  must  hcDoe  be  understood  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  projections  is  entirely  synthetical, 
that  is,  the  draughtsman,  first  drawing  a line  to  represent 
YZ,  pruceerls  from  this  simple  assumption  to  draw  the  pro- 
jections of  certain  points  and  lines  of  a solid,  on  which  ho 
prup^^es  to  operate,  from  their  known,  assumed,  or  given 
relations  to  each  other,  and  from  their  conventional  relations 
to  the  supposed  co-ordinate  planes,  which  may  in  every  case 
be  conceived  to  be  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  these  construc- 
tions. Having  thus  gut  tho  projections  of  known  or  given 
lines,  he  proceeds  from  these  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
magnitudes  of  hues  and  angles  depending  on  these  given 
ones,  by  making  the  couslructiuiis  alluded  to.  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  projecting  lines  and  planes  being  turned 
round  on  tho  pmjecuons  determined  by  thorn,  till  they  co- 
incide with  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

35.  If  a plane  be  turned  round  on  its  intersection  with 
another,  a hue  in  tho  turmer  will  make  the  same  angle  with 
that  intcrse<*Uun,  when  the  two  planes  are  brought  into  one, 
that  tho  line  made  with  that  intersection  when  the  planes 
wore  in  situ.  Tho  two  lines  which  are  the  intersocliuns  of 
the  projecting  piano  of  a point  (5)  with  the  co-ordmate 
planes  in  situ,  which  linos  have  boon  shown  to  be  equal  re- 
spectively to  tho  projecting  lines  (4)  of  tliai  point,  will 
be  both  perpendicular  to  VZ,  and  therefore  will  coincide 
in  one  line  perpendicular  to  that  line  YZ,  when  tho  two 
co-ordinate  planus  coincide  in  one. 

3<i.  Tbv  two  co-ordinatu  planes  in  situ  form  four  dihedral 
angles,  and  an  original  point  may  be  situated  in  any  one  of 
these;  that  is  to  say,  of  a system  of  related  original  points 
referred  to  those  planes,  some  one  or  more  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent dihedral  angles:  it  is  essential  that  the  learner  should 
know  how  to  assign  the  relative  situation  of  the  original 
points  in  space  from  the  relative  aituaiion  of  their  plans  and 
elevations  to  YZ. 

37.  Let  us  distinguish  the  four  dihedral  angles  thus:— 


1.  + y ; the  point  is  in  the  dihedral  angle  No.  1. 

2.  M „ No.  2. 

3.  — a:  — y;  „ M.m  „ No.  3. 

■4-  +■**  — N,n  „ „ No.  4. 

• *1  hr>  p»inl  I*,  p.*  ‘th.*  Iiti»  AH,  ‘ llis  I'Uiw  I.M.  Mu.’  «lcnirylhr  I'oint. 

Itur,  9f  }i|,iic,  Oh-  plfta*,  rl«vatH>u>,  sr  Iraen  of  •hteb  ue  A4 ; A H,«S; 
t.M,  Mn,  rc^pt^Uwly. 


38.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  two  or  three  examples 
of  elementary  constructions  to  illustrate  tho  subject  of  pro- 
jeetions,  referring  to  the  theorem  on  which  each  step  of  the 
cunstruclion  is  founded. 

Grtw  a point  V p in  a given  line  AP,  ap,  to  drmt'  a pfnne 
through  r.p  perffendicular  to  the  givett  line* 

38.  Draw  a line  PQ  tlirongh  P.  pcrtxmdicular  to  the  plan 
of  the  line,  for  that  of  a line  parallel  to  tho  co-ordinate 


plane,  and  lying  in  the  plane  sought;  then  (20) pa- 
rallel to  VZ.wilT  be  the  elevation  of  this  parallel.  The  line 
PQ,  meets  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  Q.q  (13),  q there- 
fore Will  be  a point  in  one  trace  of  tho  plane  sought:  and 
since  this  (race  must  bo  perpendicular  to  the  elevuUon  of 
tho  line,  M n drawn  ihmugh  g perpendicular  to  op  will  be 
that  trace.  The  same  eoustruclion.  applied,  mulatis  mutan- 
dw,  to  the  other  projection  of  the  point,  will  furnish  a point  in 
the  horixontal  trace  of  the  plane  sought,  which  trace  must 
be  drawn  through  R perpendicular  to  AP.  The  I wo 
traces  thus  found  will  intersect  each  other  in  a point  of  YZ 
(22). 

Given  a plane  LM.  M n,  and  a point  A,a  ••  to  drmc  a line 
throxtgk  the  point  pcrjfenriicular  to  the  plane,  and  to 
determine  the  point  in  tchick  this  line  cuts  the  given 
plane. 

40.  Through  A, a draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  mvuu 
traces  LMn  for  the  indefinite  projeciiuiis  of  the  iicrnenuicu- 
lar  sought  (29):  from  tho  point  N,  in  which  AN  cuts 
YZ,  draw  Nn  perpendicular  to  V'Z  for  the  iniersectiuii 
with  the  olher  c^vonlinato  plane  of  the  plan-projecting  plane 
of  the  perpendicular  (9);  and  from  L.  in  which  A P cuts 
ML,  draw  L/  perpendicular  to  YZ : the  point  I is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  point  in  which  the  plan-nrojectmg  plane  of 
the  perpendicular  cuts  tho  trace  LM.  Vi/;  ami  n is  that  in 
which  (he  same  piano  cuts  the  trace  M n.  Con»>equently 
nf  is  the  olevaiiim  of  (he  intersection  of  the  same  plan-pro- 
jecting plane  with  the  original  plane.  Nowit  is  obvious 
that  the  point  sought  must  lie  in  thU  inlerscction ; conse- 
quently llie  point  p.  in  which  ap  cuts  nl,  must  bo  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  in  which  the  perpendicular  intersects  the 
given  plane. 

41.  Tbe  plan  P of  the  point  may  bo  obtained  by  draw  ing 
Vp  iwrpendicular  to  YZ  (35),  to  cut  AN,  tho  indefinite 
plan  of  the  line ; or  by  applying  the  foregoing  construction, 
iniitatis  mutandis,  to  the  otbur  projections. 

To  drutc  a line  through  a given  point  P,p,  to  make  ani/  f)ro- 
posed  angle  with  a given  line  AB,  ah. 

42.  If  (lie  proposed  line  is  to  be  fiurallel  to  the  given  one, 
lines  drawn  through  the  pMjc-ctions  of  the  given  [>um(.  pa- 
rallel re»|>ectively  to  those  of  the  given  lino,  will  l>e  the  pro- 
jections of  the  line  sought  (23);  but  if  the  lines  are  not 
to  be  parallel,  join  P,;>  with  any  two  points  A,u,  B,6,  taken 
at  pleasure  in  tho  given  line.  AHP  will  therefore  be  the 
plan,  and  al/p  the  elevation  of  the  triangle  thus  foriuiiid. 
r md  tbe  traces,  MU  Ln,  of  the  plane  of  this  uiauglu,  by 

* Thi«  i*  ibe  fora  of  4>iit)n>  Utu.ti  nf  ii  hi  atiUd  g*omrtry.  nn>l  m tu  li« 
tliuD  iatc-riimnl:  thv  I'  atiil  l»um-<mhii*ir  pliini-*  *H|,- 

|nv4H|  U>  br  bniushl  iBiti  oor.  ul'  a lunt  P fittiale^  in  an  oiiKiual  line  uf  whi^ 
ihc  ojrmpofidins  pruje^Uum.  AC  ap.  an-  si*eui  lu  <lra'*  Ihr  linoi  ^irarva) 
whirli  will  f«pn-Mint  iha  uilmwtiKUa  ot  * I'iait*  witb  iIium-  n>«M\Uaatr  plaant, 
lliic  platm  beiu^  Mpputx-d  u>  (mm  tbruofli  C.  nnd  (o  b«  |>rn>«ii4leuikr  to 
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ftikding  tbe  poinb  >u  which  uny  two  of  iu  »kles  iutersoct 
flit:  co-urdinuto  ptiiiie>>  tuncu  ihvt>u  pumu  tuu»t  lie  in 
the  trace:i  required,* 


perpendicular  to  h»lh  co-ordinute  planes  (‘i3),  and  cutting 
the  given  plane  ML?i  m a line,  the  pnijections  of  which, 
of  ctnirae.  coincide  with  the  traces  of  the  plane.  The  lengih 
of  this  line,  or  the  real  distance  lietwcen  the  puints  Mn 
when  in  ailu,  is  obtained  by  making  mm'  in  YZ  equal  to 
tnM;  then  the  hypothenuse  m'n  is  the  intersection  of  the 
given  plane  with  the  assuaic<l  piano,  brought  into  the 
plane  of  projection  by  the  rotation  on  mn  of  this  assumed 
plane. 

4.|.  From  M and  L.  as  centres,  with  m’n,  Ln  for  radii  re- 
spectively. describe  arcs  cutting  in  n'.  Join  Mn',  L«';  the 
triangle  MLn'  consequently  (3*2)  represents  that  portion  of 
the  given  plane  >lLn  intercepted  between  the  co-ordinate 
planes  and  ihu  line  Mm,  mn,  brought  into  the  ou-ordinale 
plane  by  being  turned  round  on  the  trace  ML.  and  by  this 
rotation,  bnngiiig  the  original  of  the  triangle,  PAB, 
along  with  it.  To  draw' this  triangle  as  thus  brought  into 
lho«o-ordinalo  planes,  produce  PB.yt  to  cut  the  two  traces 
in  D and  e respectively,  make  equal  to  he,  join  IV. 
In  the  same  maniivr  the  lines  ofp',  a'&  are  obtained,  consti- 
tuting the  original  triangle  as  brought  into  the  cu-ofdinate 
plane  in  the  manner  described. 

45.  The  points  A.u,  B.i.  P.p.  lying  in  the  original  plane, 
will  descrilM!  arcs  of  circles  during  the  rotation  of  that  plane 
on  its  trace;  the  planes  of  those  circles  roust  obviously  be 
perpendicular  to  the  original  plane  and  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  and  cimscnucnlly  cut  the  co-onlinatc  plane  in  lines 
or  traces  perpendicular  to  ML.  that  of  the  original  plane. 
Hencu  if  lines  bo  drawn  through  A.  U,  and  P.  perpendicular 
to  ML.  they  will  pa«s  through  o',  t/,  and  p',  since  the  traces 
:if  these  planes  will  be  the  projections  of  all  lines  lying  in 
them,  and  therefore  of  the  circular  arcs  alluded  to  <2I) 
in  which  the  |H)ints  u',  b',  and  //  lie.  By  this  means  the 
points  u',  6',  and  p'  may  be  found,  or  verified  if  previously 
obtained  on  any  other  principle. 

4fi.  Draw  p'a' to  moke  the  proposed  angle  with  o'A't:  then 
the  plan  A,  and  elevation  of  the  point  a’,  in  which  the 
proposed  line  meets  the  given  one  in  the  given  angle,  may 
be  determined  from  n' by  the  converse  proceeding  to  that 
by  which  a'.  A',  and  p' were  obtained.  And  lastly,  P.A.p<r 
Will  be  the  projections  of  tbe  line  as  required. 

47.  The  loregoing  construction  might  have  been  made 
with  the  trace  Ln  instead  of  LM ; but  tho  triangle,  when 

* Tti«*  >Ue*  of  th*  lii*agl«  nMy  moot  Ui«  oooniLtulo  oUnr*  in  diifrKBt  diha- 
lint  au(W]  Iho  |>tajr(Vion»  of  twu  of  tbn*  ]ioiut*,  innMiKh  wbich  Um  mrv* 
PS**.  may  ih«ri.lu«o  Ik!  oo  cniiLrarjr  culo*  of  VZ.  Tbr  uocn  of  oil 
be  drawn  imb-SoWrly  catrudod  uo  urli  tidr  »t  ikU  kin«  VZ.  ur 
ar<'  lo  hr  roM^ivod  m io  pxlaudni  wkcu  ritrumakiai-Ta  «ki  But  adnit  uf  tb«ir 
Iwini;  »Im>wb  mi. 

t lo  th«  Stur*.  U ahuwu  aj  the  wm«  Uoa  a«  Um  lid*  i»f  the  auum«d  Ut’ 
soet''.u>  sTuU  auDlMiBe:  but  itiLi.  obviotiriy.  Dood  nut  bo  Um  case. 


brought  into  the  co-ordinate  plane  on  the  supposition  of  the 
rotation  of  the  piano  of  that  triangle  on  Ln,  would  not  win- 
cide  with  a'A'p'. 

43.  If  a line  be  conceived  to  move  always  perpendicular 
to  a co-ordiiiato  plane,  and  pass  through  an  oiiginal  curve, 
its  intersection  with  tbe  plane  will  be  the  projection  of  the 
curve;  this  projection  being  tho  section  of  the  cylindroidal 
surface  formed  by  tho  gencrutiug  line.  If  tho  curve  bo  any 
other  Ilian  a circle  or  an  ellipse,  iU  projection  can  only  be 
practically  dc.scribed  by  fiiuliog  the  projections  of  a s'uUi- 
cient  number  of  points  of  the  original,  from  some  known 
property  of  the  curve,  or  from  the  mode  of  its  generation ; 
and  the  required  projection  must  be  drawn  by  hand  through 
the  points  thus  determined.  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  projec- 
liim  of  any  plane  curve  which  is  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane  must  be  equal  and  similar  to  the  original.  But  if  the 
original  curve  be  a circle,  or  an  cllip.»e,  the  projecting  lino 
during  its  nmtiun  will  generate  a fight  or  oblique  cylindrical' 
surface,  tbe  section  of  w hich  by  the  co-ordiimte  plane  roust 
be  either  a circle  or  an  ellip-«e. 

«i9.  Whatever  may  be  the  oblique  position  of  an  original 
circle  with  respect  to  the  eo-onlinate  piano,  there  inusi  be 
one  diameter  which  is  parallel  In  that  plane : now  the  pro- 
jection of  this  diameter  being  u<|ual  to  the  original,  must  bo 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  diumeters  of  the  ungiiial 
circle,  which  are  all  necessarily  ubhquo  to  the  plane:  and 
since  the  pr(»jection  of  every  diameter  must  he  a diameter 
of  the  prujcctefl  curve,  the  projection  of  this  parallel  one 
must  be  tho  major  axU  of  the  ulliiisc.  ThU  diameter  of  ilie 
ori^nal  circle  parallel  to  the  co-ordiuale jdane  is  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  plane.  The  conjugate  axis 
of  the  ellipse  will  bo  the  projeciion  of  that  diameter  of  tho 
original  circle  which  is  perpendicular  to  tlio  former,  or  to 
the  trace  of  the  plane. 

50.  The  prejnctlcm  of  a spheie  on  u cc-orditiale  plane  must 
be  a circle  of  the  ^ame  radius  as  the  sphere,  this  circle  heing 
the  projection  of  that  great  circle  of  the  solid  which  is  |uiral- 
lei  to  the  co-ordinate  ylune. 

51.  In  the  applications  of  practical  geometry  to  the  arts, 
the  object  is  either  to  delineate  the  forms  to  w hich  materials 
are  to  be  reduced,  or  to  guide  Wijrkmcn  in  making  and  put- 
ting together  machinery ; or,  in  the  construction  of  edioces 
of  every  description. 

52.  Owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the  machines  or  edifices, 
the  forms  most  commonly  required  to  be  deiine.vled  are 
reducible  to  series  of  rectangular  geometrical  solids,  tbe 

lanes  of  which  ore  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 

orizon.  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  profiles,  &c.,  fur- 
nished to  tho  Workman  by  the  draughtsman,  are  the  projec- 
tions on  rectangular  co-onlinale  planes,  a«suracd  to  he 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  thu  machines  or  edifices,  made  to 
a reduced  scale;  the  plan  being  such  a projection,  made 
on  a horizontal  plane,  and  the  elevation  on  a V(>rtical  plane. 
When  the  budding  or  engine  is  supposed  to  be  laid  open,  by 
being  cut  by  a plane,  so  as  to  show'  its  interior,  thu  projec- 
tion made  on  this  supposition  is  termed  a section,  or  profile. 

5.1.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  assumptions,  that  the  various 
plane  rectilinear,  or  mixed,  figures  wiiich  are  prodiice<l  by 
the  interstictiuns  or  boiindaric-sof  the  various  surfaces  of  the 
original  objects,  arc  represented  on  tho  draughtsman's 
plans,  &c.  by  figures  similar  to  the  original  forms ; and  that 
those  plane  Mirfaces  of  the  original  object  which  are  verti- 
cal to  the  horizon  appear  only  as  right  lines  on  a j>l<iii, 
bounding  the  figures  which  are  the  rcprcsenlalives  of  ori- 
ginal plane's  parallel  to  the  horizon;  and,  cvmversidy,  these 
lasl-mcnlioiicd  surfaces  are  repn*s«'nted  by  lines  in  the 
elevations,  while  the  vertical  plane  figures  of  the  original 
are  projected  into  similar  plane  figures  on  these  elevations 
or  profiles. 

54.  Hence  two,  at  least,  and  commonly  three,  such  pro- 
jections, on  rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  are  requisite  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  an  original  object;  but  since 
these  forms  of  tlie  original  arc  represented  of  their  true 
dimensions  and  proportions,  such  projections  are  sufficient, 
and  indispensable,  as  guides  to  the  mechanics  who  are  to 
construct  or  put  together  the  edifice  or  inacliine. 

65.  The  principles  of  projection  enable  us,  ns  far  as  regard* 
the  rectangular  jmraUelopipcd.  the  solid  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  to  combine  the  two  purposes  for  which  such 
projections  are  eniplovisl ; that  it,  to  convey,  by  one  image 
or  figure,  an  accumie  idea  of  the  relative  posilum  of  the 
punillel  wild  vertical  planes  of  an  original  object,  rc'lucible 
to  this  furu),  and  at  the  same  time  (o  preserve  one  r^iiustant 
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and  correct  proj>ortion  between  the  raagniiudes  of  tho  ori- 
ginal ami  uf  »t»  lepreseutalive.* 

66.  It  has  been  t>huwii  (20,27)  that  the  projections  of 
ilciimto  right  lines,  inclined  in  equal  angles  to  (he  co-ur- 
dma’.e  plane,  will  be  in  a cimstant  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nals; if  therefore  the  three  plane  right  angles  forming  a 
solid  angle  of  a rectangular  parallelopiiH.il  be  inclined  in 
equal  diheilral  angles  to  the  co-ordinate  plane,  uU  lines 
nuratlel  to  the  three  edges  of  that  solid  angle  will  be  ptxi- 
jeeted  into  linos  bearing  one  constant  ratio  to  tho  originals, 
and  forming  with  each  other  equal  angles,  uhich  are  the 
projections  of  the  right  ones  formed  by  the  original  lines. 

67.  Thus,  for  example,  if  tho  co-ordinate  plane  be  as- 
aumcil  perpen<licular  to  the  di^onul  of  a cube,  the  projec- 
tions of  the  three  edges  meeting  in  either  end  of  that  dia- 
gonal will  form  angles  of  120°  with  eacli  other,  and  tho 


three  projections  of  the  edges  at  one  extremity  will,  respec* 
lively,  bisect  the  equal  angles  formed  by  those  of  the  edges 
at  the  other  extremity ; while  the  lines  joining  the  ends  of 
lliexe  six  equal  radii,  which  lines  must  obviously  form  a 
regular  hexagon,  will  be  the  projections  of  tho  remaining 
edges  of  the  solid.  Each  face  of  the  cube  is  projected  into 
an  equilateral  rhombus,  as  ACBF,  BCDG.  ACDE,  BFCG, 
&c,  the  sides  of  which  form  angles  respectively  of  120®  and 
of  60*  each.  If  the  side  of  the  cube  be  unity,  the  equal  pro- 
jections uf  those  sides  Will  be ‘8165,  which  is  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  tlie  angle  at  which  the  originals  are  inclined  to 
the  co-ordinate  plane.  Tlic  original  diagonals  of  the  three 
faec-i,  AB,  BD,  D.\,  are  obviously,  from  the  symmetry  and 
position  of  the  solid,  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane ; their 
projections  are  ihcrcfurc  equal  to  those  originals,  or  arc 
each  e<|ual  to  l -G-42  . . . If  an  original  solid  be  made 
up  of  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  having  their  faces  mutu- 
oily  parallel,  and  the  ro  ordinate,  or  plane  of  proje«-tion.  be 
assumed  as  ef|ually  inclined  to  the  three  faces  forming  any 
of  the  solid  angles,  the  pnjectiont  of  all  its  edges,  and  of 
nil  lines  parallel  to  them,  would  be  in  the  com^tant  ratio  to 
the  originals  of  ’S1C4  : 1 ; the  dimensions,  cunsequentlv,  of 
those  originals,  as  measured  in  tho  directions  of  lines  which 
would  be  isometrically  projected,  may  be  set  ofT  from  any 
scale  along  the  isometric  projections  of  any  lines  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  original  solids,  and  a figuro  or  image  of  the 
original  consiructen  which  would  show  the  three  principal 
series  of  planes  of  which  that  original  was  composed. 

68  The  projections  of  all  circles  equally  inclined  to  the 
co-ordinate  plane  will  bo  similar  ellipses ; the  axes  of  these 
ellipses,  when  representing  circles  lying  in  planes  parallel  | 
to  the  faces  of  a cube  equally  inclined  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  will  bo  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  diagonals  of  > 
the  rliombus  representing  the  inscribed  or  circumscribing 
square  isometrically  projected.  The  following  simple  method 
of  constructing  a scale  for  determining  tho  lengths  of  the 
axes  of  the  isoraelric  projection  of  a circle  will  bo  of  sen'ice  to 
tho  practical  draughtsman.  Construct  a right  angled  triani^lc 
the  base  and  perpendicular  of  which  arc  in  jhe  ratio  of  the 
side  to  the  diagonal  of  a square,  or  as  I : 1*4142.  Set  off 
tho  length  of  the  isometric  projection  of  the  circumscribing 
square  of  any  original  circle  along  the  side  of  this  triangle, 
from  tho  acuto  angle,  and  draw  a line  parallel  to  the  otlier 
side  from  the  point  thus  marked  off;  this  parallel,  and  the 
segment  of  tho  hypothenuse  cut  off  by  it,  will  be  the  minor  j 
and  major  axes  of  the  ellipse.  Since  tho  major  axis  of  the 
elliptic  projection  of  a circle  is  always  equal  to  tho.diamctur 
of  that  circle  (49),  the  major  axis  of  the  isometrical  pro-  i 
jcction  of  a circle  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  circumscrib- 

* ThU  ipreiSe  afiitiriiUon  of  r>it^linD  tertB#-!  by  llip  ibu-  TV 
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ing  square.  Hence  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  and  the  side  of 
the  circumscribing  square,  when  isometrically  projected,  are 
as  V3;  s/I  ; ^^2. 

69.  Tile  projecting  lines  ami  planes  arc  assumed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  simply  to  faci- 
litate the  construction;  but  it  is  obvious  that  lines  and 
figures  may  be  projected  on  a plane  by  parallel  projecting 
hues,  making  any  angle  with  the  plane  of  projection ; sucli 
projections  are  termed  obtupie,  but  as  they  are  but  seldom 
employed,  we  shall  only  hero  give  two  general  theorems 
relating  to  them  ; since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  subject  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  article.  The  obliquo 
projection  of  a straight  line,  figure,  or  curve,  lying  wholly 
in  a plane  parallel  to  the  co-orninatc  plone,  will  be  similar 
and  equal  to  the  original ; and  the  oblique  projections  of 
parallel  right  lines  will  he  parallels. 

GO.  Thu  oblique  projection  of  a sphere  roust  be  an  ellipse, 
for  the  parallel  projecting  lines  which  arc  tangential  to  the 
spherical  surface  roust  always  form  a right  cylinder,  the 
oblique  section  of  which  roust  be  an  ellipse.  Tho  major 
axis  of  this  ellipse  will  be  thu  intersection  with  the  co- 
ordinate plane  of  one  perpendicular  to  it,  and  passing 
through  the  oblique  projecting  line  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  This  major  axis  will  consequently  pass  through 
the  pcrjKjndicular,  or  ovdinary  projection  of  the  centre  of 
(he  sphere.  The  conjugate  axis  must  clearly  be  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

61.  We  roust  now  proceed  to  show  how,  by  a modifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  projnclion,  au  image  of  an  object, 
or  a pictorial  outline  of  it,  may  be  obtained,  which  w-ill 
convey  an  idea  of  tho  original,  just  as  tho  outline  portrait  of 
an  absent  peison  conveys  to  (he  speclator  an  idea  of  his  ap- 
pearance. It  is  however  only  to  buildings,  engines,  mu- 
chines,  &c..  consisting  of  strictly  geometrical  forms,  that 
this  modified  projection  can  be  applied;  since  the  coiislnic* 
tiuns  by  which  these  projections  are  obtained  are  ns  strictly 
geometrical  as  those  by  which  we  obtain  the  projections  of 
such  olriocts  on  co-ordinate  planes. 

62.  Each  point  on  the  surface  of  an  object  is  seen  in  the 
direction  of  a straight  line.*  sup{>oscd  to  be  drawn  from  thnt 

oint  to  the  eye,  and  representing  the  reflected  ray  of  light 

y which  that  point  is  remlercd  visible.  The  rays  from 
every  point  of  that  surface  w ill  obviously  form  a geometrical 
solid  pyramid,  the  Rurfaci;  of  which  will  bo  romiHiscd  of 
those  rays  which,  touching  the  object,  might  lie  supposed 
prolongeil  in  the  same  straight  direction  beyond  it,  without 
penetrating  its  surface.  But  whun  considering  thu  subject 
of  out/inr  alone,  we  need  only  regard  such  of  the  internal 
rays  of  the  pyramid  as  proceed  from  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  object,  prorlured  by  the  intersections  of  portions  of  (hat 
surface  not  continuous:  and  from  our  limitation  of  the 
clas.1  of  objects,  such  lines  must  be  either  straight,  or  else 
geometrical  curves:  resulting  from  tho  mutual  intersection 
of  planes  and  curved  siirfacc.s  with  each  other. 

63.  Tlie  general  pyramid  of  rays  will  therefore  be  made 
up  of  a series  ofutherx,  having  one  common  vertex,  and  for 
(heir  several  bases  the  perimeter  of  n portion  of  continuous 
surface. 

64.  If  wc  imagine  those  pyramids  of  rays  rut  by  a plane, 
the  common  section  will  obviously  be  an  outline  of  tlie  ob- 
ject as  it  would  present  itself  to  an  eye  placed  at  the  vertex, 
each  lino  and  point  of  the  section  coinciding  with  the  cur- 
rosponding  line  and  point  of  the  original. 

66.  As  long  as  the  object  and  the  spectator's  cyo  retain 
the  same  relative  position,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  direction 
or  at  what  distance  the  plane  cuts  the  pyramids  of  rays ; for 
the  lines  and  points  proiluced  at  each  position  of  the  plane 
must  necessarily  coincide  with  the  originals  when  vicwcil 
from  the  vertex:  although  the  outlines  on  the  plane  would 
varv  for  each  of  its  povilions.  But  each  of  these  different 
outlines  would  suggest  to  the  mind  the  same  original  com- 
bination of  forms,  provided  it  be  viewed  from  the  true  vertex, 
and  cannot  be  a correct  renrcscutation  or  image  of  the  ob- 
ject, if  viewed  from  any  other  point  + 

66.  When  we  revert  to  the  connection  between  Ibis  sub- 

■ W>  Hnl  liiir4i)  BiiiuU  to  ibo  motiUlcathMi  of  tl>U  ftrarrtiuD  r>  Dd<>(oJ 
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jcct  «nd  drawing,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  wonl, 
wc  shall  point  out  Ihc  precauiions  that  must  be  taken  by 
the  draughtsman,  when  applying  iho  principles  of  projec* 
tion  to  the  pictorial  delineation  uf  objects,  to  prevent  his 
drawing  from  appearing  distorted  when  viewed  indifferently 
from  otlier  thati  llic  correct  point,  which  it  roust  inevitably 
be  on  most  ocrasirms.  But  at  present,  dismissing  all  con> 
siderations  oflight,  vision,  and  art,  we  shall  proceed  to  treat 
this  branch  of  the  subject  of  projections,  termed  perspec- 
tive, in  a purely  geometrical  manner. 

67.  Instead  uf  iho  simple  elements  alone,  which  entered 
into  the  constructions  for  determining  lines  and  points,  re- 
ferred toaco'ordinate  plane,  by  parallel  lines  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  wo  have  in  pcr5|)cctivo  projection  the  addi- 
tional elements  of  the  convergence  of  the  projecting  lines, 
or  rays,  intersecting  the  plane  at  different  angles,  depend- 
ing conjointly  on  the  distance  of  their  point  or  convergence 
from  the  original  lines,  and  from  the  plane.  This  variation 
in  the  conditions  necessitates  a different  course  of  proceeding: 
in  the  former  kind  of  projection  the  object  of  our  construc- 
tions was  to  determine  mt^niludes;  in  that  wo  are  about  to 
consider,  our  object  is  to  delineate  apparent  and  not  real 
form. 

68.  The  following  definilions  are  here  given  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions.  The  plane,  on  which  the  projection  is 
suppo^  to  he  formed,  and  w hich  is  represented  by  the 
drawing  board  or  paper  on  which  the  constructions  are 
made,  will  always  be  termed  Ifie  pfane  nf  the  picture. 

69  The  point  of  convergence  of  the  my*,  or  projecting 
lines,  or  the  vertex  of  the  pyramids  of  rays,  will  bo  desig- 
nated os  the  rerfeT. 

70.  The  centre  of  the  pietitre  is  the  point  in  which  a line, 

through  ihe  vertex,  pei-pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture, meets  that  plane;  and  the  length  of  this  perpen- 
dicular. from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  ihe 
distonce  of  the  or  verier:  this  term  will  also  be  ap- 

plied to  ihe  line  itself  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

71.  The  vertical  plane  is  one  passing  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 


72.  Let  XYZ  . , . and  UTES,  in  the  Bgurc,  be  the  plane 
of  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane;  V in  the  latter  being 
the  vertex.  Let  RU*'  be  any  straight  line  taken  as  an  ele- 
mentary original  object:  the  rays  from  every  point  in  BB'' 
will  lie  in  one  plane,  the  intersection,  b'  b",  of  which  with 
the  plane  oftho  picture  will  bo  the  indefinite  porspeciivo 
projection  or  image  of  BB^' : the  projecting  plane  (9)  pass- 
ing through  any  original  line  BB'  and  the  vertex  will  also 
iuUfmect  the  vertical  plane  in  a lino  VD,  parallel  to  b’ If'. 
VD  is  the  director  the  original  lino. 

73.  If  the  original  lino  BB"  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  and  therefore  also  to  the  vertical  plane,  its  in- 
definite imago  and  director  would  be  parallel  to  the  original 
line.  But  if  BB"  be  not  parallel  to  the  piano  of  the  picture 
and  vertical  plane,  it  must  intersect  them  both. 

74.  The  point  A,  in  which  any  original  lino  cuts  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  is  termed  its  intersecting  point ; and  D.  m 
which  it  cuts  the  vertical  plane,  is  termed  the  station  point 
of  that  original  line. 


75.  If  a line  V'^P  bo  supposed  to  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  any  original  line  BB",  it  will  cut  the  plane  of  tho 
picture,  if  the  original  line  itself  be  not  parallel  to  that 
plane.  This  line  VP  is  termed  the  radial  of  BB  and  the 
point  P,  in  which  this  radial  cuts  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
15  the  vanishing  point  of  the  original  line. 

76.  If  any  original  lino  pas.s  through  tlie  vertex,  its  radial 
will  coincide  with  it,  and  tho  point  in  which  such  aline 
cuts  the  piano  of  tho  picture  will  not  only  be  its  common 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points,  but  alito  the  common 
image  of  all  points  in  the  original  lino,  and  conscriueutly  of 
the  entire  line  itself. 

77.  It  follows  from  those  theorems  that  the  original 
line,  its  director,  its  radial,  and  its  imago,  all  lie  in  its  pro- 
jecting plane,  and  therefore  its  image  roust  pass  through  its 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points;  while  its  director  must 
pass  through  its  station  point:  and  that  these  four  lines 
roust  form  a parallelogram,  unless  the  original  line  bo  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  picture ; in  which  case  the  director 
and  redial  will  coincide  in  one  line.  lying  in  the  vertical 
plane,  parallel  both  to  the  original  and  to  its  image. 

78.  l.«t  us  now  consider  the  projection  or  imago  of  any 
point  B in  an  original  line  BR  . ami  the  situation  of  that 
image  in  the  indefinite  one  oftho  lino,  according  to  the 
position  of  tho  point  B. 

If  B be  at  A,  the  intersecting  point  of  BB"  (74);  B 
and  its  imago  b*  will  coincide.  iT  B lie  in  that  part  of  AB 
which  is  on  the  contrary  side  of  tho  plane  of  tho  picture  to 
that  on  which  the  vertex  is  situated.  iU  imago  b will  lie  be- 
tween the  intersecting  and  vanishing  poiiu.s  A,  P,  of  the 
line:  and  if  B be  supposed  to  receile  farther  and  fariltcr 
from  the  former,  tho  tieerer  to  the  latter  will  its  image  ap> 
proach : so  that  tho  vanuhing  point  is  the  limit  of  the  suo 
ccssivo  images  of  points,  further  and  farther  distant  from 
the  vertex,  or  it  may  be  considereil  as  tho  imago  of  an  in- 
finitely distant  point  in  the  original  line. 

79.  If  the  point  B'  bo  situated  between  the  intersecting 
and  station  points  of  the  lino,  its  image  ^ will  be  on  tho 
contrary  side  of  tho  intersecting  point  to  that  on  which  tho 
vanishing  point  P is  situated  ; and  if  B be  tlie  station  point 
D of  the  original  line,  it  can  have  no  image,  or  its  image 
may  be  considered  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  vanish- 
ing point  in  cither  direction. 

ttu.  If  the  point  K"  he  on  tb«  contrary  side  of  tho  vertical 
plane  to  that  on  which  the  plane  uf  the  picture  is  situated. 
Its  imago  A"  will  lie  on  the  contrary  sirio  of  the  vanishing 
point  to  that  on  which  tho  intersecting  point  is  situated; 
and,  as  before,  the  vanishing  point  may  be  considered  as 
the  limit  of  the  images  in  this  direction;  or  as  the  image 
of  a point  in  tlic  original  line  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  station  point  in  either  direction. 

81.  I.«i  two  or  more  original  lines  be  conceived  as  lying 
in  an  original  plane  YZ.  and  sup]>ose  a plane  W.  whicn 
will  bo  termed  the  vanishing  plane  of  tho  original  one.  to 
pass  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  that  original  plane. 
The  lines  YZ.  DE,  in  which  an  original  piano  cuts  tho  piano 
of  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane,  arc  called  the  inter- 
secting and  station  lines,  respectively,  of  that  plane  ; and 
the  hues  WP.TV'T,  in  which  the  vanishing  plane  cuts  the 
same  two  planes,  arc  called  the  vanishing  line  and  parallel 
cf  the  vertex  to  that  original  plane. 

82.  The  intersecting,  station,  and  varnishing  lines,  and 
the  (lurailul  of  tho  vertex,  are  nil  (larallol  to  each  other,  these 
four  lines  being  tho  mutual  intersections  uf  two  parallel 
planes  by  two  other  parallel  planes. 

93.  The  intersecting  and  station  points  (74)  of  any 
original  lines,  lying  in  one  plane,  are  points  in  the  inter- 
secting and  station  lines  of  that  plane : and  the  vanishing 
points  of  the  same  original  lines  lie  in  the  vanishing  line  of 
that  piano;  fur  Uio  redials  of  tho  originals  must  He  in  tho 
vanUliing  jdano  of  that  in  which  Ihc  original  lines  lie:  and 
these  radinis  must  form  with  each  other,  and  with  tho  pa- 
rallel oftho  vertex,  angles  respectively  equal  to  those  w hich 
the  original  linos  form  with  oacli  othor  and  with  the  inter- 
secting or  station  lines. 

84.  The  vanishing  line  and  parallel  of  the  vertex  to  any 
plane  will  be  tlmse  also  of  all  planes  whatever  which  are 
parallel  to  the  first:  and  tho  radial  and  vanishing  point 
of  an  original  line  will  be  those  also  of  all  lines  parallel  to 
the  first,  w hether  they  lie  in  one  plane,  or  in  different  ones. 

* Wp  «h*II  continne  to  emptoy  the  Mine  rooventional  nautinn  at  before 
«W>«iirnatiu8  an  oti^rhial  point  ani!  line  !>▼  raiMUl  letter*,  aitil  llteii  1>* 

■aail.  Uiu*  a 6 1*  tLe  of  A II,  sikI  looa. 
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8i.  Tho  perRi)Octive  projections,  orimatrc^,  of  any  number 
of  ori^innl  paraiu-l  lines,  will  be  either  parallel  lines,  }»araUol 
to  the  orijiinaU  (73),  or  will  be  lines  passing  through 
the  rospectivo  intersecting  points  of  those  origmaU  (77), 
and  through  their  common  vanishing  point;  and  the 
points  in  which  tho  inddlnitu  iuinges  of  original  lines,  not 
parallel,  cut  one  another,  will  be  those  of  the  points  in 
which  the  originals  cut  one  another. 

8C.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  image  of  a line  is  parallel 
to  that  lino's  director:  if  thcrerure  two  or  more  lines  havea 
cuimnon  station  point,  and,  consequently,  a common  di- 
rector, or  if  the  station  {xiints  of  two  or  more  lines  lie  in 
one  director,  the  images  of  those  lines  in  either  case  will  be 
parallel  lines  ; and  in  these  eases  only  can  original  lines,  uot 
parallel,  have  parallel  images. 

b7.  Thu  ratios  which  exist  between  tlie  definitive  images 
and  the  original  segments  of  liiit«  are  easily  deducible, 
either  geometrically  or  analytically ; but  as  these  theorems 
do  nut  lead  to  rules  of  fre<{uent  practical  utility,  we  forbear, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  entering  into  them.  Let  B"B 
represent  a finite  portion  of  an  original  line,  bisected  by  the 
mil  B',  ihun  the  rays  VB",  V’B',  VB,  and  the  radial  vP  of 
"B,  will  be  haniiunical  lines ; the  definite  image  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  will  consequently  be  barmouically  divided  by  the 
images  l/.h,  of  H'  and  B,  and  by  tho  Turuishing  point  P. 
Conversely  if  any  segment  of  an  indetinite  image  of  a line 
be  bisected  by  a point,  the  segment  uf  the  original  line  be- 
tween Its  station  {Kiint  and  the  original  of  the  ima^e  farthest 
from  that  station  point  will  be  hai  monically  divided  by  the 
originals  uf  the  other  two  points.  If  the  point  which 
bisects  a finite  line  AB  be  (he  station  point  of  that  line, 
tho  image  ab  o(  AB  will  be  bisucted  by  the  vanishing 
point  P.  I 

8b.  ifan  original  finite  lino  AB  be  parallul  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  its  image  ab  will  bo  to  AB  in  (he  ratio  of 
the  distance  of  the  picture  (70)  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  the  plane,  parallel  to  tho  picture  in  which  AB  lies 
from  the  vertex  ; and  if  AB  be  divided  by  a point  D in  any 
ratio,  the  image  ab  will  be  divided  by  d,  that  of  D in  the 
same  ratio. 

89.  If  an  original  plane  figure  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  the  image  of  that  figure  will  be  similar  to  the 
original : its  periphery  will  bu  to  that  of  the  original,  lu  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  picture  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  the  plane  of  the  original  figure  from  the  vertex: 
and  tho  area  of  the  image  will  be  to  that  of  the  original,  as 
tlie  squares  of  thoo  lines.  If  therefore  the  distance  uf  tho 
picture  be  equal  to  that  uf  the  original  parallel  plane  from 
the  vertex,  the  image  of  an  original  figure  in  that  plane  will 
ho  c<|ual,  as  well  us  similar,  to  the  uriginal : this  may  occur 
if  the  original  plane  coincide  with  that  of  the  picture,  or  if 
the  vertex  be  at  equal  distances  from  both,  and  lie  between 
them;  or  if  the  vertex  bo  infinitely  and  therefore  equally 
distant  from  both  on  the  same  stile.* 

9i).  If  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  bo  parallel  to  tho 
plane  uf  the  picture,  their  vanishing  plane  will  coincide 
w'lih  the  vertical  plane  ; no  such  planes  can  therefore  have 
any  vanishing  line. 

91.  If  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  be  {>erpcndicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  their  vanishing  plane  will  pass  through 
the  di»tanre  of  the  picture  (7U);  consequently  the  vanisli- 
ing  line  of  such  plane,  or  planes,  will  pass  through  tho 
centre  of  the  picture. 

92.  If  an  original  plane  pa»s  through  tho  vertex,  its 
vanishing  plane  will  coincide  with  it ; the  intersecting  and 
vanihhing  lines  will  therefore  coincide  in  one,  as  will  also 
the  station  lines,  and  j’araDel  of  the  vertex  ; and  the  images 
of  ail  hues  and  plane  figures,  in  such  un  original  tilane,  will 
ootiicide  in  one  tine,  that  in  which  the  plane  itself  cuts  the 
plane  of  tho  picture. 

9J.  Thu  vanishing  planes  of  two  uriginal  planes  will  form 
the  same  dihedral  angle  that  the  original  planes  form  with 
each  (»lher,  and  the  line  in  which  the  vanishing  planes  in- 
tersect will  pass  through  the  vertex  and  be  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  original  phines  intersect  each  other;  it  will, 
therefore,  bo  the  radial  of  this  latter- named  intersiclion. 
The  inlerseetion  of  the  twt>  vanishing  planus,  or  this  ladial. 
Will  cut  tho  piano  of  the  picture  in  the  vanishing  point  of 

• From  OiH  thi-of4>iB  ihe  ivlatiac  brlwt-ca  prwjcclluci.  and  pTO* 

tMtlon  oa  A «oor4i>uiUt  pUnt  by  psratlrl  liM,  either  pertietMlIriilar  «r  ol>* 
lM(iM*  u>  ihsi  plene,  •III  lie  »t  imer  p«.nvi\nl ; iW  iatlrr  Ik'iujc  Uw  nf 
thv  prixporu^r  iu  the  wiVl  td  llie  eubver^tu^  (ay*  n>av  be  Mpi>.*'l  tu 

b<rwAe  wui*  .UMl'aiore  duuiii  f{un  th«  unxia.il:  or  Ibr  fur^t  may  be  i\,n> 
■liWrtt  »*  d |n>r<y«eUv*  prajiKtiutt,  lli«  vbtmx  bclux  nt  M IbSsiW  t 


the  intersections  of  tho  original  planes,  which  vanishing 
point  will  obviously  be  the  mtersoction  of  the  two  vanishing 
lines  determined  by  the  two  vanishing  planes. 

94.  It  follows,  tiierefore,  that  the  Ime  in  which  two  ori- 
ginal pianos  cut  one  another  nill  have  fur  its  vanishing 
point  that  in  which  the  two  vanishing  lines  of  the  original 
planus  cut  each  other,  and  that  the  ititcrsecling  point  of  tho 
common  intorsectlon  of  two  original  planes  will  be  that 
in  which  the  intorsecling  lines  of  thoee  planus  cut  each 
other. 

95.  Every  vanishing  piano  is  supposed  tohavoanouxt'/tory 
one.  perpendicular  both  to  it  and  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
and  therefore  passing  through  tho  distance  of  the  picture : 
this  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  will  cut  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture in  an  au^n/rury  t>(ini.vAin^  line  per|rcndicular  to  tho 
principal  one,  and  passing  through  its  centre,  and  also  |>er- 
pendicular  to  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  original  planes. 
The  line  in  which  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  cuts  tho 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  termed  the  principal  radial  of 
the  original  plane,  or  planes,  to  which  the  vainshiiig  plane 
pertains.  This  principal  radial  is  obviously  perpendicular 
lu  the  principal  vanishing  line,  and  meets  it  m its  centre, 
which  will  consequently  be  the  vanishing  point  uf  all  lines 
in  the  original  planes  perpendicular  to  their  intersecting 
lines. 

90.  The  principal  radial  will  form,  with  tho  distance  of  tlie 
picture  ana  with  the  auxiliary  vanUbing  line,  angles  equal 
respectively  to  the  complement  of  the  angle,  and  to  the  angle 
itself,  which  the  original  planes  make  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture. 

97.  The  auTiliary  rculial  of  any  vanishing  piano  is  one 
l>ing  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  radial ; this  auxiliary  radial  is  that  uf  all  linos 
peqiendicular  to  the  original  planes,  the  common  vanishing 
point  uf  which  is  the  {Kiint  in  wliich  tlie  auxiliary  radial 
meets  the  auxiliary  vanishing  lino.  This  auxiliary  vanishing 
point  is  tlie  image,  or  projection  of  the  points  in  which  the 
auxiliary  radial  intersects  all  the  original  planes  tu  which  the 
princi{ial  vanishing  plane  is  common. 

98.  The  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  being  perpendicular 
to  the  original  planes,  a.n  well  as  to  their  vanishing  plane, 
and  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  will  intersect  those  original 

' planes  in  lines  perpendicular  to  their  intersecting  lines,  and 
I paiallel  tu  ibeir  prtnrip.il  radial. 

I 99.  It  follows  n'om  these  definitiona,  that  the  vanishing 
linos  uf  all  planes  perpendicular  to  one  or  more  parallel  ori- 
' ginal  planes  will  passthrough  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point 
uf  those  planes. 

luu.  If  the  original  plane,  or  parallel  planes,  be  pcrixtn- 
I dieular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  tlicirprincipal  ra<lial  w ill 
' coincide  with  the  distance  of  the  picture.  Their  auxiliary 
radial  will  bo  parallel  to  the  plane  uf  the  picture;  and  the 
vanishing  lines  of  all  planes.  perjHimUctilar  to  the  original 
planes,  will  be  parallel  tu  each  otiicr,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  vnnishing  line  of  the  original  planes. 

101.  If  a circle  be  supposed,  descrilied  in  an  original  pliujo 
on  the  point,  os  a centre,  in  which  tho  auxiliary  radial  cuts 
that  plane,  all  lines  touching  that  circle  will  be  intcrsi'c- 
tions  with  that  original  plane,  of  vanishing  planes  uf  other 
original  planes,  inclined  to  the  first  in  a certain  angle.  The 
point  in  which  any  one  of  these  langonu  to  the  circle  cuts 
tho  intersecting  line  of  the  first  original  plane,  will  ihere- 
fori!  Ih'  a point  in  the  vanishing  line,  lu  be  determined  bv 
each  such  vanishing  plane  rcsjieetivcly,  while  tho  vanishing 
|Miint  ufeach  sucli  mterseclion  in  the  uriginal  plane  will  be 
a second  point  in  the  vanishing  line  of  the  plaim  inclined  to 
. the  former.  1‘herefore  this  vanishing  line  will  be  dcicr- 
: mined,  if  these  two  pvunts  be  found. 

10'2.  For  if  aright  conical  surfact.'  bo  imagined  formed 
' ^lund  the  uuxiliarv  nulial  as  an  axis,  having  the  vertex  for 
its  upeX,  and  its  side  forming  with  that  axis  the  compliment 
to  the  angle  the  secondary  original  planes  form  with  tho 
first ; the  vauisliing  pianos  of  these  secundaiy  original  ones 
will  touch  that  conical  surface  in  a Imo.  which  will  be  the 
principal  i*ailial  of  each  such  vanishing  plane;  and  there- 
fore each  vanishing  plane  will  cut  the  first  uriginal  plane 
in  a line  tangential  to  the  circular  section  of  the  conical 
surface  by  that  original  plane.  Again,  the  point  in  which 
these  tangents  to  the  circular  seciKm  cut  the  intersecting 
line  of  ihu  first  original  plane,  will  be  common  to  the  inter- 
huctions  With  tho  plane  of  the  picture  of  each  vanishing 
plane  respectively,  or  to  the  vanishing  lino  as  above  staled. 

1U3.  Constructions  cun  be  made,  founded  on  there  gene* 
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ral  theorems,  1:^  which  the  perspeclire  projection  of  plnne 
figures,  or  solid^  may  1-e  obtained  on  a plane,  taken  to  re> 
present  the  plane  of  tho  picture,  and  all  other  original  or 
vanishing  planes  brought  to  coincide  with  it  by  being  turned 
round  on  their  intersections  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
assumed  plane  of  the  picture. 

104.  If  an  original  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  on  its 
intersecting  line  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
the  relations  of  lines  in  the  plane  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
intersecting  line,  will  nut  bo  affected  by  so  doing.  And  if 
the  vanishing  plane  of  that  original  plane  be  also  turned 
round  on  the  vanishing  line  in  the  mme  direction,  the  same 
obtmrvaiion  will  apply  to  the  radials  of  original  lines  in  the 
original  plane,  which  will  preserve  their  original  relative 
poailion  to  that  vanishing  line:  these  radials  «nll  be  there* 
fore  parallel  to  the  original  lines  respectively,  when  both 
they  and  the  original  lines  are  brought  into  the  same 
plane. 

105.  Since  tho  principal  radial  is  per]>endicular  to  the  va- 


I nUhing  lino,  this  radial  will  coincide  with  tho  auxiliary 
I vanishing  line  when  the  vanishing  plane  is  brought  into  the 
I plane  uf  the  picture. 

106.  But  if.  as  fi-equcnily  occurs,  the  constructions  must 
be  made  on  the  suppwilion  that  the  original  plane  ha.s  lieen 
turnctl  round  on  its  inlersccling  line  m one  direction,  and 
tho  curresjwnding  vanishing  plane  turned  round  on  its 
vanishing  line  in  the  contrary  diretUion ; ihc  radials  will 
not  he  parallel  to  the  original  lines  on  this  supixisition.  when 
the  two  plamrs  coincide  in  one.  TIicm*  radials  must  there- 
foie  be  drawn,  making  the  same  angles  with  the  i>arallel  of 
tho  vertex  and  with  tho  auxiliary  vanishing  line,  that  the 
original  linos  make  with  the  intersecting  line,  and  with 
lines  perpendicular  to  it. 

107.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  tho  foregoing 
principles,  let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  perspective  pro- 
jectiuii  of  a tetrahedron,  of  a given  mngnitudo.  its  poyiiion 
with  respect  to  the  vertex  and  thu  plane  of  the  picture  be- 
ing al»o  given  or  a&sumed. 


108.  Draw  YZ*  at  pleasure,  to  represent  the  intersecting 
line  of  one  plane  of  the  solid  ; and  take  any  point  C for  the 
centre  of  (he  picture.  Through  C draw  Cv' perjiendicular 
to  YZ  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  of  the  plane  (95). 
also  draw  CV  parallel  to  YZ,  and  ci|ual  to  the  given  dis- 
tance of  the  picture  (7(1) ; thU,  and  the  following  steps  in 
tho  construction,  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (95)  being  turned  round  on 
CV',  (ill  it  coincide  with  tho  plane  of  (he  picture.  Make 
the  angle  CVC'  equal  to  the  complement  of  that  at  which 
the  plane  of  the  tetrahedron  is  assumed  to  be  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  picture  (96),  VC'  will  be  the  principal 
radial  of  the  plane,  ami  C'  the  centre  of  its  vanishing  line : 
consequently  aline  P,P„  drawn  through  C',  parallel  to  YZ 
(82),  will  be  that  vanishing  line.  Draw  V(J,  perpen- 
dicular to  \Cf,  for  the  auxiliary  radial,  cutting  VC'  (he 
auxiliary  vanishing  line,  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point 
uf  (he  plane  of  the  original  tetraheilrun. 

i0‘*  Draw  ZR  parallel  to  VC'  for  the  intersection  of  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  planewith  tho  original  one;  R therefore, 
in  which  ZR  meets  V'(^,  will  represent  the  point  in  which 
the  auxiliary  radial  meets  the  original  plane. 

110.  Make  C'V' in  that  line  equal  to  C'V,  and  through 
V'  draw  a parallel  to  YZ,  which  will  represent  the  vertex 
and  its  paraUet  (81)  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture 
by  the  turning  of  the  vanishing  plane  on  the  ranishing  line 
P ,P,. 

• Is  Ihb  and  •uWqtK-ol  lV;um,  th*  br*ekrl  with  « UlU-f  u>  it  U in- 
trOiM  tn  ttifiiir)- that  that  (••Uvf  a|>|i;Uw  lu  Ilia  puini  <if  r.iaT^TiPiM.^  thv 
iitir«  lha*  (iHliMtad : aa  &>r  KXaiapl"  in  thi*  Siruia,  I'j  hi  ihr  pwint  in 

Which  P)  Pt.  and  P]  Ps  vouhi  mcirt  It  maat  be  obeeived  alw.  that  reference 
ia  in  ■•>ni«  pUera  made  to  linea  ur  puiuU,  nut  alwvm  u ibe  O^ures.  to  piefeut 
<apofti««a. 


111.  Draw  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD  ftir  the  face  of 
the  tetrahedron  in  iisgiteitur  n.ssuuted  puaitiuti  wi(hre-«pect 
to  tho  iiitersocliiig  line  of  its  plane  and  thu  centre  of  the 
picture:  (liia  construction  implies  that  the  original  piano 
of  that  face  has  been  turneil  round  mi  YZ.  iu  the  same  di- 
rection the  vanishing  plane  was  turned  round  in.  on  P,P,. 
Through  V'  draw  (he  radials  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
parallel  (o  them,  and  cutting  (he  vauisliing  line  in  P,.  P„  P|, 
(he  vanishing  po  tits  of  those  .sides;  the  perspcclive  im^es 
of  which  being  drawn  through  (ho  interceding  and  variUh* 
iiig  points  of  tho  sides  respectively,  will  form  the  Imago  abd 
of  the  given  face. 

112.  If  the  original  triangle  had  been  assumed  as  lying 
between  the  intersecting  and  station  lines  of  iU  plane,  ABC 
would  have  been  above  the  fumier  line,  and  its  image  abd 
below  it ; if  that  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  in  the 
same  direction. 

Ifrays  be  drawn  from  V'  through  A.  B.  and  D.  they  will 
bo  found  to  pass  through  the  images  a.  d,  uf  (hose  points, 
and  recourse  must  frequently  be  hud  (u  this  tt«ude  of  deter- 
mining the  imago  of  a point  in  a line,  when  circumstances 
prevent  the  possibility  uf  delurmining  it  by  means  of  the 
image  of  another  line,  also  passing  through  (he  original 
point.  Or  if  the  distances  of  any  points  in  a line,  as  A,  B, 
from  its  intersecting  )>otnl.  be  set  off  from  that  point  along 
the  intersecting  line,  and  the  ratlial  of  the  lino  bo  laid  oiHr 
along  the  vanishing  line,  from  the  vanishing  point,  of  (he 
original  line ; then  lines  drawn  from  the  former  piints  in 
thu  iiiiersectiiig  lino  to  the  point  in  thu  varnishing  line,  will 
cut  the  image  of  the  original  line  in  those  of  the  ]K»mts 
A,  D.* 

* L«t  Y Im  the  iuter>eetlng  jiuinl  of  >n  «ris>usl  lioc  Y A.  uid  P it*  iwutstl. 
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113.  By  one  or  other  of  the?«e  ptmeiple?,  the  miojes  of 
any  definite  riglit  lines,  and  therefore  of  any  rectilinear 
CKure,  may  be  obtained.  For  one  or  more  original  linca 
may  be  always  ossuiiicd  as  pavsing  ihrotigh  one  or  more 
points  the  images  of  which  are  ruquiti'd  ; so  that  the  iude- 
linitc  images  of  the  ossuimsl  lines  will  give  those  of  the 
|ioinls  sotigltt,  by  its  intersections  with  the  images  ot  other 
lines,  in  which  those  points  lie:  and  tliCso  a&auiricd  lines 
may  be  so  taken  as  to  define  the  images  with  more  pre- 
cision. or  to  obviate  ibe  nece.ssity  of  drawing  radials  of  lines 
but  little  inclined  to  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  planes  mi 
which  ihcv  he.  ZR  is  lliu  periwudicular  distance  of  the 
)H)int  in  wliich  the  auxiliary  radial  cuts  the  original  plane 
fiom  its  intersecting  line;  R therefore  is  the  centre  of  the 
circular  section  of  the  conical  surface  before  alluded  to(Ui2). 
Make  ZR'  in  ZV'ctjual  to  ZR:  draw  VS  to  make  at  V, 
with  VR,  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the  faces 
of  the  tetrahedron  ore  inclined  to  each  other.  From  R', 
as  a centre,  with  RS  for  a radius,  describe  a circle.  Draw 
hues  to  touch  this  circle,  piirallel  respectively  to  AB,  UD, 
AD.  Tluouph  the  pomi  in  which  the  tangent  parallel 
to  AB  cuts  YZ,  and  through  P„  the  vanishing  point  of 
AB,  draw  P,  P^,  the  vanishing  line  of  the  face  of  the  solid 
meeting  the  face  ABD  in  AH : and  on  the  same  principles 
P,  P*,  Pj  P„  the  vanisiiing  lines  of  the  two  remaining  faces 
arc  found;  then  P^ Pt.  P«.  in  which  these  vanishing  lines 
intersect  each  other,  will  be  the  vanishing  mints  (U>t> 
of  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  lines  accordingly  drawn  from 
a,b,d  to  these  points  will  complete  the  image  of  the  tetra- 
hedron. 

IH.  Simple  as  is  the  construction  above  described,  for 
finding  tlwi  vaiiiahing  lines  of  planes  making  any  pro))08ed 
atigle  with  a given  plane,  it  may  fiequcntly  be  avoided  by 
availing  ourselves  properly  of  the  symmetry  of  the  solid  to 
bo  delineated.  Thus,  in  the  example  before  us,  after  find- 
in;;  llie  image,  of  ono  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  we 

might  have  (leterinined  the  image  of  the  centre  of  that  face 
by  drawing  tliose  of  the  perpendiculars  on  each  side  of  the 
triangle  from  the  opposite  angles;  a line  drawn  through 
this  centre  and  through  Q would  be  the  image  of  one,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  (^7):  this  line 
would  pa»s  through  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  or  through 
the  angular  point  in  which  the  other  throe  faces  meet,  by 
finding  the  image  of  this  point,  which  can  be  easily  done  by 
first  determining  the  intersecting  point  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  intersecting  line  of  any  plane  in  which  it  lies; 
then  lines  drawn  from  <t,b,  and  d to  this  image  e would  com- 
plete the  figure. 

1 IS.  When  a vanishing  line  is  obtained,  it  is  frequently 
rc«|ui»ito  to  determine  iU  ceutre  and  distance,  or  its  princi* 
pal  radial ; this  is  done  by  the  construction  employed  to 
determine  the  vanishing  line  P,  1\.  Thus,  to  determine  the 
centre,  &c.  of  vanUhiiiir  line  P,  P«.  draw  a parallel  to  it 
through  C,  making  CW'  cipial  CV,  the  distance  of  the 
picture;  also  draw  CV'"  perpendicular  to  the  vanishing 
iuic  fur  its  auxiliary  otic,  culling  the  former  m its  centre. 
Make  C''V'"  equal  C"  the  principal  radial;  then 
\'"  P,,  V"'  P,,  V"M*4  being  drawn,  they  will  bo  the  radials 
of  the  three  sides,  ah,  eb,  eu,  of  the  face  of  the  solid,  and 
will  lie  found,  accordingly,  to  make  angles  of  CU**  with  each 
other  (83).  The  radial  V"'P,  will  also  be  found  crjual 
to  V'P,.  those  lines  representing  ono  and  the  same  line, 
only  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture  by  the  rotation 
of  two  dilferent  vani.shing  planes  on  their  vanishing  lines. 

tl6.  The  penipeciivo  projection  of  a curve  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  the  images  of  a sufficient  number  of 
points  in  the  original,  or  by  the  projection  of  some  inscribed 
or  circumscribed  polygon ; if  the  curve  be  a plane  one:  in 

mi;  point.  Yl’  hning  iu  iodaQutU'  then  it  YA  niul  I'V  be  (Iran  d la  any. 

vhnlMiever.  ImU  ((ppoute  (UrpcliuDi,  uaratlvl  to  ru'li  other.  Y.V  l>etos  mule 
er;iia)  tu  tiio  lUMubce  of  a )ioini  A in  iLn  on^inal  from  iU  tatcr.eciiii);  poiui. 


nn>l  PV  rqna)  ioUie  ten|>lh  of  Ihe  rartiat  of  the  line;  ll>en  A.V  h«ios  h>iaed, 
AV  will  rut  YP  iit  a.  the  imveofthe  iMiini  A.  For  l>u«rc*prttieUo>4  YA.  I’V 
n«y  W Ilie  YA«,  nVI*  will  be  limilar ; i>i«  anlm^IptiU  VA. 

I’V  beini;  <«n>tant.  the  eoiierquenu  Yd.  el’  muM  tie  »o  itkemce,  WlurnthU 
priocivle  II  ap|>UeO,  the  t*u  t^trallel*  ntitv  lie  su  teken  that  the  line  VA  jutn- 
10/  their  eairomUidi  nay  cut  Yl'ot  B«»flv  llglit  an;le*. -kkI  »iali-UBe  llie  fviiit 
nilti  precicioo 


I this  case  the  image  of  a tangent  to  the  original  curve  will 
I be  a tangent  to  the  image  of  that  curve,  bur  if  the  image 
' of  the  tangent  meet  that  of  the  curve  in  more  than  uiie 
: point,  these  points  must  be  llie  images  of  points  in  the 
original  curve  through  which  the  original  of  the  tongent 
must  pass;  which  is  contrary  to  the suppositium  But  there 
arc  some  theorems  regarding  the  perspective  projection  of 
a circle,  and  constructions  founded  on  ihcin,  which  ought  to 
bo  well  understood  by  the  draughtsman, 

117.  The  rays  from  the  circumference  of  a circle,  ob- 
viously, form  a conical  surface,  the  section  of  which,  by  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  will  be  ono  of  the  conic  sections.  If 
the  original  circle,  or  bai‘c  of  the  cone  of  rays,  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  image  will  be  a circle,  the 
ladius  of  which  will  be  tu  that  of  the  original  in  the  ratio 
of  the  distance  of  the  picture  (70)  to  the  distance  of  the 
plane  of  the  original  circle  from  the  vertex  (69). 

1 18.  If  an  original  circle  do  not  touch,  or  cut,  the  station 
line  of  its  plane,  its  image  will  be  an  ellipie  w herever  the 
piano  of  the  picture  may  be;  unless  the  section  by  the 
plane  of  the  picture  hup(>en  to  be  a subcuntniryune,  an  cx- 

\ eeption  to  which  we  shall  recur  on  a subsequent  occasion. 
If  ihc  station  line  bo  a tangent  to  the  circle,  its  image  will 
ha  a parabola ; and  if  that  line  cut  the  circle,  the  image 
will  be  Ihc  opposite  branches  of  an  hyperbola,  lying  on  con- 
trary sides  of  the  vairiahing  line  of  the  original  plauc  (80). 


a 
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119.  Let  KNLM  be  an  original  circle,  AB  being  the 
! station  line  (81);  the  image  of  the  circle  will,  in  this 
instance,  be  an  ellipse.  Draw  the  diameter  CD  to  the 
circle,  perpendicular  to  AB ; and  let  G be  the  ]>oint  in  CD 
through  which  the  cords  of  the  tangents  from  all  points  in 
AB  pass,  according  to  the  well  known  property  of  the  cir- 
cle. Let  V represent  the  vertex,  the  vertical  plane  being 
supposed  to  be  turned  round  on  the  station  line  AB.  till  it 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  circle ; VV'  l>eing  the  director 
perpendicular  to  the  station  line.  Make  DE,  in  DR.  ei{ual 
to  the  tangent  to  the  circle  drawn  from  D ; bisect  VE  by  a 
peniendicular,  cutting  AB  in  F ; on  F as  a centre,  with  FV 
or  FE  fur  a radius,  intersect  AB  in  A and  B,  and  draw  lines 
through  these  points  and  through  G ; KL,  MN  will  be  the 
originals  of  the  axis  of  the  elliptic  image  of  the  given 
circle,  wherever  the -plane  of  the  picture  may  be  assumed, 
and  at  whalover  angle  that  plane  and  the  vertical  one  be  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

1*20.  If  A,  B bo  two  points  in  AB,  such  that  each  is  in  the 
chord  of  the  tangents  from  the  otlier  ttoint  produced,  tlicn, 
from  the  properties  of  the  circle,  AE.  BE  will  be  o(|ual  respec- 
tively to  the  tangents  AN,  BL,  drawn  from  those  ]>oints;  and 
the  square  on  AH  is  equal  tu  the  sum  of  ihu  squares  on  AN, 
BL,  or  on  AE,  BE.  £ therefore  lies  in  the  circumference 
of  a circle  described  on  AB  os  a diameter.  Since  the  angle 
AVB,  made  by  the  directors  of  AL,  BN,  is  a right  angle 
by  construction;  the  iroagesof  AL, BN  will  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other,  and  parallel,  rcspeciivelv,  to  Chose  of  the 
tangents  AN.  AM  ; HI.,  HK  having  tbe  same  station 
points  with  the  chords  KL,  MN.  Agum.  since  AL  is  hur- 
luuiiically  divide<l  in  K and  G.  and  BN  in  M and  G,  the 
image  of  KL  will  bo  bisected  by  that  of  0,  and  the  image 
of  MN  will  be  also  bisected  by  the  image  of  G (87) : hence 
those  images  being  diameters  to  the  ellipse,  mutually 
bisecting  each  other,  and  jiarallel  reciprocally  in  the  tanpenU 
which  are  the  images  tS6)  of  AN,  AM*,  BK.  BL,  Ihc 
images  of  KL.  MN  must  be  conjugate  diameters,  and  since 
those  diameters  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  they  must 
be  the  axes. 

1 121.  If  V',  the  footofthe  dlrcctnrVV'.coincidedwith  D, 

j or  if  VV'  W'ero  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  the  perpen- 
dicular to  VK  would  be  parallel  to  AB,  and  PQ.  8R  would 
be  the  originuU  of  ihu  axes,  which  accordingly  would  bu 
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parallel  ami  perpendicular  to  Ibe  intersecting  line.  But  in  ’ 
in  every  other  position  of  VV',  with  reference  to  the  circle, 
these  a.\es  must  be  oblique  to  that  intersecting  line,  while 
the  angles  they  furnt  with  it  will  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  V'  from  D,  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  di- 
rector VV'. 

1‘2‘2.  The  points  O and  E will  not  be  common  (o  (wo  or 
more  concentric  circles,  the  originals  of  the  axes  of  the  el- 
liptic projections  of  concentric  circles  will  not  bo  in  the  same 
btruight  lines,  nor  will  they  have  the  same  station  points, 
except  in  the  case  of  V'  and  D coinciding,  x^hen  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  axes  will  be  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  AB. 

123.  If  AB  touched  or  cut  the  original  circle,  the  originals 
of  the  axes,  &c.,  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  projections 
might  be  found  on  the  same  principles:  but  as  these  curves 
do  not  oAen  occur  in  practical  perspective  drawing,  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  subject. 

124.  The  only  solids  with  curved  surfaces  that  need  be 
considered  arc,  the  cylinder,  iho  cone,  and  the  sphere. 

125.  If  a line  be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a cylinder,  wliether  right  or  oblique, 
two  planes  passing  through  this  parallel  wilt  touch  the 
cylinuer  in  two  lines  of  its  surface,  also  parallel  to  its  axis, 
which  will  be  the  originals  of  tho  straight  outline  of  the 
perspective  projccliou,  or  image,  of  that  cylinder. 

126.  These  two  tangential  planes  will  cut  the  planeof  the 
base  of  the  solid,  or  that  of  any  section  of  it  whatsoever,  in 
two  lines,  which  will  be  tangents  to  the  curve  of  that  section. 
And  the  parallel  to  tne  axis  through  tho  vertex  is  obviously 
the  radial  of  that  axis,  which,  by  its  intersection  with  the 


’ piano  of  the  picture,  will  determine  the  vanishing  point  of 
that  axis ; and  this  vanmiiing  point,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  imago  of  tho  i>oint,  in  any  original  plane,  cutting  the 
cylinder  in  which  tho  two  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  sec- 
tion in  that  plane  meet,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  tho 
originals  of  tho  outline  of  the  solid. 

127.  If  therefore  the  imago  of  the  base  or  of  any  section 
of  the  cylinder  by  a plane  be  obtained,  lines  drawn  tangents 
to  this  image  through  the  vanishing  point  of  the  axis  will 
give  the  straight  parts  of  the  outline  of  tho  solid ; these  out- 
lines must  also  bo  tangents  to  every  other  curvu  which  is  tho 
image  of  any  section  of  the  original  cylinder. 

128.  If  a line  pass  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  a 
cone,  and  meet  tho  plane  of  its  base,  or  any  other  plane 
cutting  the  cunc,  two  lines  drawn  through  the  point  of 
intersection  tangents  to  the  curv'e  of  the  section  will  be 
the  intersections  with  that  plane  of  two  others  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the  soliJ, 
and  these  two  planes  will  touch  the  cone  in  lines  which  will 
be  the  originals  of  the  outline  of  its  image. 

129.  The  ray  just  mentioned  passing  through  the  apex 
of  a cone  is  analogous  to  tho  radial  of  a cylinder  pas^ing 
through  the  vertex,  the  cylinder  being  considered  as  a cone, 
with  its  apex  infinitely  distant. 

130.  If  the  line  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  a 
cone,  or  the  ray  of  that  apex,  be  parallel  to  (ho  plane  of  its 
base,  or  of  any  section,  the  tangents  to  the  bo-se  lying  in  its 
ph].ne,  or  in  that  of  such  section,  must  be  drawn  parallel  to 
that  ray,  and  the  image  of  the  apex  will  be  llio  vanishing 
point  of  those  parallel  tangents. 


1 31.  Lot  C bo  the  centre  of  the  picture ; a b,  bisected  in  e, 
being  given  as  the  image  of  adiameter,  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  of  a sphere*  e,  therefore  being  the  image  of 
its  centre  (88).  Draw  an  indefinite  line  through  C and  e, 
and  CV  perpendicular  to  it,  equal  to  the  assumed  distance 
of  the  picture;  lake  any  point  i at  pleasure  in  «C,  hut  as  far 
from  e as  convenient ; draw  u/3  through  t perpendicular  to 
Co,  making  fa,  </3,  equal  to  <fci.  eb.  Join  \e  and  set  off  its 
leiigth  each  way  from  e to  f and  m along  a liwc  perpendicular 
to  Ce. 

132.  By  this  construction  7m  is  a vanishing  line,  of  which 
e is  the  centre,  Ve  equal  to  its  principal  radial,  and  Ce  its 
auxiliary  vanishing  line  (95) ; I and  m will  obviously  be  the 
vanishing  points  of  the  diagonals  of  every  square,  lying  in 
original  planes  having  7m  for  their  vanishing  line,  the  sides 
of  that  square  being  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
secting line  of  its  piano  ; accordingly  the  quadrilateral 

is  the  image  of  such  a square,  lying  in  such  a plane,  and  the 
lino  a/3  being  made  e<{ual  to  the  given  image  ot  a diameter  of 
the  sphere,  a/5  and  ab  are  the  images  of  equal  original  lines 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  equally  distant  from  it,  or  both 
lying  in  a plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture.  If  therefore 
an  ellip>e  be  described  in/gAi.  touching  the  sides  in  tho 
points  a/3y3,  and  having  its  transverse  axis  inO.  this  ellipse 
will  be  the  image  of  an  original  circle  equal  to  a great  one  of 
the  sphere,  and  having  its  plane  parallel  to  (hat  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  this 
Original  circle  may  be  regarded  as  the  oblique  plan,  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  it,  of  the  section  of  tho  sphere  by  the 

• ar.slnot  Ik  parpenctieuUi  tn  th«  .iw  mil  if  •Sovn  *o in i1k  fijurr,  to 
■T.iiJ  Jin***;  liMt  tUamrtor  of  the  »phwwhirh  14m  »n  n 

I'KraU-l  •••  lh4t  oritK  picture  paratlel  to  iSmt  pIuDe,  ab  m»v  tnitke 
SD)  3Ui;>e  wiiAte^ct  vitli  Ce. 
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vanishing  plane,  the  projecting  lines  licing  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture. 

13,3.  Draw  Vn  perpendicular  to  Ve,  cutting  eC  in  n,  and 
through  n draw  a vanishing  line  nerpendicidar  to  en,  or 
having  en  ol^o  fur  its  auxiliary  vanisning  line;  make  no,  np, 
each  equol  to  the  .'luxiliary  radial  Vn ; make  er,  et.*  in  7m.  each 
equal  to  tho  semi-conjuf^ale  axis  of  tlie  ellipse  last  drawn, 
and  complete  the  trapezium  texys  as  the  image  of  a sqiiaro 
having  o;j  for  its  vanishing  line,  and  its  sides  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  of  it*  plane.  An 
ellipse  in.scribeil  in  texyz.  having  its  transverse  axis  in  en, 
will  be  the  outline  of  the  sphere. 

134.  For  n being  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point  of  the 
plane  of  the  original  of  /gbt,  op  is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  perpendicular  (o  that  original  plane,  and  intersecting 
it  in  lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tho  picture.  The  original 
square  of  the  quadrilateral  wxyz  is  therefore  perpendicular 
to  the  planeof  the  original  of/gAt,or  to  the  vanishing  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere.  Now 
it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  conjugate  axis  of  tho  ellipse  in/ghi 
i.s  the  obliqwf  pi'xn  (59)  of  (he  chord  of  the  tangents  from 
the  vertex  to  tho  section  of  the  sphere  by  the  vanishing  plane, 
which  chord  of  the  tangents  must  be  a diarootcrof  the  small 
circle  of  the  solid,  constituting  tho  original  of  its  apparent 
outline;  this  small  circle  Wing  the  base  of  the  cone  of  rays 
tangential  to  its  surface  (62),  and  having  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  ranishing  plane  passing  through  the 
vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere;  wxyz  is  consequently  the 
image  of  the  square  circumscribing  the  circular  base,  and 
the  inscribed  eltipKe  that  of  the  circle  itself,  or  (his  ellipse  is 
the  outline  of  tho  sphere. 

• Tlip  {x'li't*  m,  fb.  mte  not  ti>e  imar,  Uiirish  \htj  citooot  ba  la 
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135.  ir  iho  (li&tancc  of  tho  vertex  (TO)  be  supposed  to  be 
indefinitely  great,  compared  to  the  rougnitude  uf  the  object 
to  be  represented,  the  pyramid  of  rays  may  bo  conceived  to 
become  ft  prism,  or  the  rays  to  be  paraliul.  On  this  suppo- 
iilion  tho  vanishing  points  of  the  lines  of  the  original  object 
would  be  indefinitviy  distant  from  ibe  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  tlie  images  of  parallel  original  lines  would  be  parallels. 
Tlie  isometric  projection  of  a parallclupiped  (37)  is  obviously 
a limited  case  of  this  kind,  the  limitation  being  necessary 
from  the  object  in  view,  which  induces  us  to  adopt  that  kind 
of  projection.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  de- 
sirable todelincate  rectilinear  objects  pictorially,  which  from 
their  smalt  relative  size,  and  from  other  considerations,  do  not 
reqtiire  tlio  application  of  perspective  projection,  and  which 
Would  not  lie  adequately  represented  by  an  Uomciric  one. 
In  such  cases  the  draughtsman  may  readily  accomplUli  bis 
purptiso  by  combining  the  principles  of  projection  on  co- 
ordinate planes  with  perspective,  as  in  tlie  following  ex- 
ani]dc. 


condition  that  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  shall  Im  parallel, 
and  c.mscqucntly  equal ; from  ihc  angles  n,c,/drai.T  lines 
parallel  to  the  altcmale  sides,  and  meeting  in  a point  d,  and 
from  the  intermediate  angles  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
reiiuuning  sides  rc.spcclivc1y.  and  meeting  in  h.  Tlie  figure 
thus  formed  will  be  the  orfhograiihic  or  orthn/rnnal  projec- 
tion of  a cube,  under  certain  unknown  conditions  of  inch' 
nation  of  the  plane  of  projection  to  the  projecting  lines,  and 
of  these  to  the  original  ptuues  of  the  solid. 

137.  The  projections  of  tho  centres  of  each  face  of  (he 
cube,  as  «/.  may  lie  found  by  drawing  the  diagonals,  as  ac.M, 
and  if  lines  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  faces,  as  ;4*.  which  lines  will  obviously  be  parallel 
to  the  udgeH  of  tho  solid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  pianos  of 
tho  faces,  they  will  pass  through  the  vertices  of  right  pyra- 
mids placed  on  each  face.  By  making  tho  altitude  of  these 
pyramids,  as  ;-q,  equal  to  half  the  proji’Ciion  of  tho  parallel 
edges  lif,  &c.  of  tho  solid,  wc  obtain  the  remaining  angles 
f.  m,  n,  0,  p,  r,  of  tho  solid  termed  a rbotnboidal  dudecaho- 
dron.  one  diagonal  of  each  face  of  which  is  one  edge  of  tho 
onginal  cube. 

138.  By  previouslv  constructing  the  projection  of  a cube 
in  the  maimer  just  di>scribed,  the  sides  of  which  will  furnish 
a scalo  uf  (ho  ratio  of  the  projections  of  any  linos  parallel  to 
ti  c edges  uf  that  cube,  the  projection  of  any  pai’allelopipcd 
may  bo  obtaine<l,  and  frum  this  again  the  image  of  any 
SNUiroelncal  solid  doduccd.  In  this  manner  the  forms  of 
crystals  ran  be  drawn  with  the  most*  perfect  accuracy,  and 
0 most  distinct  conci-plion  obtained  of  iliem  and  uf  the 
redativo  position  of  their  planes.  And  by  analogous  con- 
structions diagrams  of  the  ibeuroms  of  solid  gouuielry  may 
be  drawn,  winch  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  ana- 
lyiical  geometry. 

1 39.  It  has  been  stated  (hat  perspective  projection  is  fvin- 
cipally  cmplo)od  to  furnish  a pictorial  outline  of  a building, 
macimio,  , or  to  convey  lui  idea  of  an  object  of  that 
description  to  the  spcclaior,  but  to  do  this  the  piT>pcctive 
outline  must  excite  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  the  real  forms 
of  that  object  in  their  relative  situations,  such  as  would  be 
excited  by  the  (•bject  itself,  u hen  viewed  from  a given  point. 
But  there  are  limitatieiis  to  the  apparent  forms  of  objects, 
arising  from  the  structure  uf  the  eye  and  tho  laws  of  vision, 
which  the  draughtsman  must  never  lu^c  sight  uf,  when 
ho  practically  applies  the  purely  gcomcliical  principles  we 
hiivu  deduced,  or  otherwise  he  mav  pmilucc  an  accurate 
projection  of  an  object  which  would  be  perfectly  unintel- 


ligible to  an  ordinary  spectator;  as  the  outline  of  the 
sphere,  deduced  in  the  pn.'t  eding  example,  Would  be  to  an 
uninitiated  eye. 

140.  Since  the  eye  can  only  embrace  at  one  lime  a very 
limited  fluid  of  view,  in  order  to  sec  the  whole  of  an  ob- 
ject without  changing  (lie  place  of  the  eye.  the  speelaior 
must  not  bo  nearer  to  it  than  a certain  distance,  for  other- 
wise ho  Would  have  to  turn  his  head  to  see  tho  succciMiive 
parts,  and  at  each  such  change  of  position  the  upfiurent 
forms  of  those  parts  just  escaping  from  his  view  would 
undergo  a considerable  iiiodificaiion,  arising  from  the  struc- 
ture of  tho  eye  itself.  Few  persons  ore  aware  of  these 
mudiilcatiuns.  owing  to  tho  effects  of  habit  and  the  re«uU 
of  the  judgment,  which  induce  us  unconsciously  to  as- 
sign the  real  and  constant  forms  wc  know  the  parts  of 
the  object  to  pus^ess  to  tho  apparent  runiis  under  which 
those  parts  are  seen.  Indeed  it  requires  a cunsirlcrable 
degree  of  abstraction  and  education  uf  tho  eye  to  make 
the  inmd  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  the  real 
form  of  an  object  that  presents  itself,  a truth  familiar  to 
artists,  who  know  that  persons  when  first  attempting  to 
draw  an  object  before  them  by  eye,  invariably  draw  it  as 
I they  know  it  to  be,  and  not  as  tliey  really  see  iL 
I Ml.  We  have  slated  that  the  pcrsjieclivc  projection  of 
' an  object  is  rarelv  viewed  from  the  precise  point  from 
which  alone  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  so  (hat  the  forms  in  the 
! projection  may  suggest  the  ideas  of  the  original  forms 
' whence  they  w ere  deduced  ; consequently  the  oullme  should 
I not  in  any  part  deviate  greatly  from  what  we  may  call  the 
I average  fuini  under  wliicu  the  true  one  would  present  itself 
I to  the  eye.  To  elTect  this  accordance  the  draughtsman  must 
assume  liis  point  of  view,  or  vertex,  at  such  a proportional 
i distance  from  the  object  itself,  or  from  the  imaginary  model 
' of  it,  that  the  rays  from  the  points  of  it  rurthusi  apart,  may 
I nut  contain  an  angle  greater  than  69**  at  most,  end,  if  circum- 
stances allow  of  it,  of  not  more  than  43”.  In  short  the 
pyramid  of  rays  from  an  object  to  ihc  vertex  should  be  in- 
cluded within  u conu  the  angle  at  the  apex  of  which  is  not 
greater  than  that  above  named. 

}4'i.  The  distance  of  the  vortex  from  the  object  being 
determined  from  ibcsc  considerations,  and  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  various  parts  of  the  original  object  decided  on, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  kind  of  view  of  that  object  it  is  pro- 
pose<l  to  delineate,  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  picture 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  uf 
tho  coiiu  or  pyramid  of  rays  before  alluded  to ; but  the  follow- 
ing principles  must  determine  more  accurately  its  situation. 

143.  From  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  for  the  observation,  the  eye  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  apparent  convergence  of  long  hoiizontal  pa- 
rallel lines,  as  in  streets,  aisles  of  caihedruls,  lung  avenues 
of  trees,  or  walls,  Stc.,  but  perpendicular  parallel  lines  are 
rarely  if  ever  long  enough  to  cause  this  optical  effect.  Now 
we  have  proved  (hat  tho  projections  of  parallel  lines  never 
can  be  (wuallel  unless  the  originals  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture  ; if  therefore  thedraughisman  were  to  assume 
that  plane  not  parallel  to  the  vertical  lines  of  a building.  &c., 
the  eunvergenceof  the  prujcctionsof  these  lines  would  offend 
tho  eye  of  a pejfson  looking  at  his  drawing,  as  being  at  vari- 
ance not  only  w ith  Ins  judgment  of  the  real  parallelism  of 
tho  lines  in  imcstion.  but  even  with  hisdaily  uncultured  ob- 
servation. But  there  is  aiioilier  optical  phenomenon  re- 
garding the  apiieamnce  of  lung  parallel  lines,  which  we 
must  briefly  allude  to,  because  U throw's  considerable  light 
on  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  furras  of  objects  as 
seen  by  tho  eye,  which  forms  are  functions  of  the  angles 
solely  under  winch  tho  original  forms  are  seen,  ami  the 
figures  on  u plane,  ro.-«ultmg  fruro  the  section  by  lliat  plane 
of  the  pvraimds  of  rays  fium  (hose  original  tonus,  which 
sectional  forma  are  funciions  of  the  arcs  subtending  iiioso 
angles. 

144.  If  a sfjcctator  stand  op)>osite  two  or  more  lung  hori- 
zontal parallel  linos,  us  those  of  the  fa9adu  uf  a lung  budding, 
or  of  a garden  wall,  fur  example,  be  very  palpably  perceives 
tho  appaient  convergence  of  these  parallels  in  both  direc 
tiuns,  as  (hey  recede  fruui  him  to  the  right  and  left:  on 
refiection,  he  is  therefore  convinced  that  the  apparent  form 
of  the  really  parallel  siroighl  lines  are  curves,  prufluccd  by 
the  vary  ing  angles  under  w l.ich  the  equal  ordinates  between 
the  parallels  are  seen,  as  they  become  mure  and  more  dis- 
tant from  the  eye. 

143.  Tha  parallel  projections  of  such  Icng  horizontal  lines, 
which  would  result  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  being 
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aMunted  parallel  to  tho  originalit,  would  reas-^utne  their 
natural  apparent  curvature,  if  viewed  from  the  correct 
vertex  t but  if  not.  their  parallelii-m  would  offetul  the  eye  as 
being  at  variance  with  daily  cxperic'iice,  and  ttill  more  would 
any  attempt  to  draw  on  a plane  the  apparent  cuivature  of 
the  lines  in  question  be  reprehended  as  being  contrary  to 
tl)c  verdict  of  the  judgment,  which  decides  that  iho  originals, 
being  straight  lines,  ought  not  to  be  represi.-nled  by  curx-es. 

I4A.  The  draughtsman  consequently  must  never  assume 
his  piano  of  the  picture  parallel  to  the  longest  side  of  a 
building,  &c.,  however  much  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  so 
from  the  facility  of  making  bis  constructions  under  this 
condition,  vriieu  the  prujeclions  of  such  a side  would  sub> 
tend  at  the  vertex  an  angle  of  more  than  15*  or  20*. 

147.  Keeping  the.se  conditions  in  view,  the  draughtsman 
may  a'^sutue  the  distance  of  his  picture,  or  its  distance  from  I 
the  vertex,  entirely  according  to  his  own  convenience,  since  j 
it  is  only  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  image  or  projection 
which  is  altered  by  the  different  distances  of  the  picture, 
the  figure  of  the  image  being  similar  on  all  parallel  planes, 
as  long  as  the  vertex  and  object  remain  the  same,  tor  the 
sake  of  facility  of  construction,  bu  will  generally  assume  his 
plane  of  the  picture  as  coinciding  with  some  principal  ver* 
ticul  line  of  the  object  or  model. 

145.  The  tkiidowat  any  object  is  obviously  (he  firojeetion 
of  it  on  a surface,  by  converging  or  parallel  lines  or  rays, 
according  as  the  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  at  a finite  or  at 
an  infinite  distance,  os  the  sun  may  be  considered  to  be  as 
regards  lerrcstriul  objects.  When  therefore  we  have  obtained 
the  projection  of  on  object  by  the  principles  just  cxplaiiml, 
they  will  also  enable  us  to  obtain  the  projection  of  its 
shadow  on  one  or  more  planes  or  surfaces,  ns  supposed  to 
ho  cast  by  an  artificial  light  or  by  the  sun;  the  problem 
being  simply  to  determine  the  projection  of  the  intersection 
of  u pyramid  or  prism  of  rays  passing  from  a given  or  as* 
sumed  point  through  the  points  of  a projected  obicct. 

149.  If  the  object  be  per9}iect(vely  projected  and  the 


luminary  be  the  tun,  the  vanishing  point  of  the  parallel 
rays,  whoso  direction  must  be  given  or  assumed,  ail!  repre« 
sent  the  sun.  since  that  vanishing  point  is  the  image  of  a 
point  infinitely  distant. 

150.  Allhough  our  power  of  forming  correct  conceptions 
of  the  true  form  of  an  object,  as  derived  from  a prujection  or 
pictorial  representation  of  it,  is  much  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  and  of  shadows  uf  the  object  correctly 
projected  by  rules  identical  with  tboso  by  which  its  outline 
was  obtaini^  yet  as  soon  os  we  thus  approach  the  domain 
of  a higher  art,  that  of  painting,  the  mathematical  precision 
of  the  shadows  we  should  obt.ain  by  our  rules  must  field  to 
more  important  considerations  connected  with  the  arts 
alluded  to.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dratighuroan  seldom  a|H 
plies  the  geometrical  principles  for  finding  the  tnie  shadows 
of  tho  engine,  building,  or  analogous  object,  the  outline  oi 
which  he  has  delineated,  fur  at  an  early  suige  of  his  practice 
in  drawing  he  ought  to  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  art  to  be  able  to  add  to  bis  outline  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  without  any  gross  violation  of  truth  of  nature,  and 
with  a l^ettcr  pictorial  eflTcct  than  ho  could  ensure  by  geome- 
trical rules.  We  shall  consequently  only  giro  two  simple 
examples  relating  to  tho  projection  of  shadows,  rather  as 
affording  additional  illustrations  of  (he  principles  of  projec- 
tions, than  for  any  practical  utility  as  regards  the  specific 
subject  of  shadows. 

151.  Ia'I  the  lino  CS,  cs.  passing  thrtmgh  tho  centre  C,  c, 
of  a sphere,  be  given  as  the  direetion  of  the  solar  rays;  it  is 
proposed  to  doterreine  the  shadow  of  that  sphere  on  tho 
given  plane  LM/i.  It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  to 
determine  the  section  of  the  right  cylindrical  surface,  formed 
by  tho  system  of  parallel  rays,  which  are  langenlial  to  tho 
spherical  surface,  by  the  plane  LM«;  and  that  (he  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  points  in  which 
these  rays  touch  it  will  be  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  liouudary  butwocu  the  illuminated  hemisphere  and  that 
in  shadow. 


15'2.  Draw  cc'.CV,  perpendicular  to  tho  projections  of  the 
ray,  and  make  them  respectively  equal  to  the  distances  of 
the  centre  of  tho  sphere  from  the  co-ordinalo  planes;  C*t, 
cTT,  drawn  through  the  points  in  which  the  given  ray  cuts 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  will  represent  that  ray  brought  into 
the  co-ordinate  planes  by  the  turning  round  of  its  project- 
ing planes  on  its  projections;  draw  ab',  rf'e',  perpendicular 
toc'T.c's,  making  them  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere; 
then  lines  drawn  tbrougli  a',  I/,  parallel  to  cT,  will  repre- 
sent the  two  rays,  touching  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
Iving  in  the  projecting  plane  of  (ho  given  ray  brought  into 
the  co-onlinale  plane  along  with  that  ray:  these  lines  will 
cut  CT  in  QR,  the  vertices  of  the  major  axis  of  (he  elliptic 
outline  of  the  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  the  co-ordinate  plane. 


The  c^ugatfl  axis  QP  will  be  given  by  drawing  lines  para, 
lei  to  CT  Lingents  to  the  projection  of  the  sphere:  for  these 
last  parallel  tangents  will  be  the  boundaries  of  (he  projec- 
tions of  the  cvlinder  of  rays.  Lines  drawn  through  a\  b\ 
parallel  to  will  cut  cT  in  the  vertices  A,  B,  of  the  con- 
jiigaio  axis  of  the  elliptic  projection  of  tho  great  circle, 
separatingiho  illuminated  hemisphere  from  that  in  shade;  a 
diameter  DE  to  the  circular  prmection  of  the  sphere,  drawn 
through  c perpendicular  to  CT,  will  be  the  major  axis  uf 
this  ellipse. 

153.  For  the  plane  of  the  great  circle,  of  which  ADBE  is 
the  projec;  ion.  is  obviously  by  the  construction  perpendicular 
to  the  giu>n  ray,  and  the  plane  of  this  circle  is  cut  by  tho 
projecting  plane  of  the  given  ray  CT  in  the  original  of  AB» 
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^rbile  the  diameter  DE  is  the  projection  of  the  intersection 
viih  the  plane  of  the  same  great  circle,  by  a plane  passing 
through  the  given  ray  CS,  et,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plan- 
projecting  plane  (9)  of  the  given  ray.  This  perpendicular 
plane  must  therefore  be  the  elevation-projecting  plane  of  the 
gl'tn  r^-. 

154.  6y  the  same  ronsti  uction  applied  to  the  other  pro- 
jection. the  elliptic  elevation  adbf,o(  the  circle  separating 
tho  light  and  shade  on  the  sphere,  and  tho  elliptic  shadow 
of  tho  sphere  on  the  vertical  co-oidinatu  plane,  may  be 
obtained. 

155.  It  is  clear  that  m this  example  the  two  elliptic  out- 
lines of  the  shadows  of  the  sphere  on  tlie  co-ordinate  planes, 
must  cut  YZ  in  two  common  points;  liecause  the  segments 
of  the  ellipse  on  either  side  of  YZ  of  each  outline  is  the 
projection  on  the  one  co-ordinate  plane  of  that  portion  of 
the  cylinder  of  rays  which  forms  on  the  other  coordinate 
piano  the  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  shadow  on  the  same 
Bide  of  YZ.  /U  perpendicular  to  YZ,  is  the  trace  of  the 
elevation  projecting  plane  of  CS,  e*i  o,  O.  is  the  point  in 
which  this  same  fdane  cuts  the  trace  of  the  given  plane, 
consequently  IX)  is  the  plan  of  the  intersection  of  those  two 
planes,  and  T.  in  which  this  line  is  cut  by  tite  plan  of  the 
ray  CS  is  the  intersection  of  that  ray,  and  the  given  plane ; 
the  cle^'Btiun  /'  of  the  same  intersection  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  consirucliuus  to  the  other  traces  and 
projt'C>ions. 

156.  Tkie  two  pair  of  parallel  planes,  which  are  respec- 
tivedy  perpendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes,  and  therefore 
to  each  other,  and  which  ore  parallel  to  the  given  ray.  touch 
the  sphere  in  the  points  A,  a ; R,  6 ; D,  ; E,  e.  Thc?>c  four 
planes  wdl  be  cut  by  the  plane  LM»  m a parallelogiam.  the 
Bidei  of  the  projections  of  which  must  be  parallel  lo  ih<»e 
of  the  ray  CS,  e,  s,  and  to  the  lines  LO,  u>n.  Draw  tU  per- 
pendicular to  ot,  and  make  tU  equal  to  tL ; join  oL',  which 


will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  projecting  piano  with 
LMn ; draw-  lines  through  (/',  parallel  U>  c*t,  and  from  tho 
points  in  which  those  parallels  cut  oL'  draw  parallels  to  LV 
to  cut  ot;  again  lines  drawn  through  these  last  intersections 
parallel  to  trn  will  be  the  two  sides  of  tho  elevation  of  tho 
rectangle  above  mentioned ; tho  parallel  tangents  at  u and  b 
will  complete  the  heurc;  and  ot,  ten,  will  cut  the  opposite 
sides  in  the  points  in  which  the  elliptic  oiilUne  of  the  shadow 
of  the  sphere  will  touch  those  sides,  or  the  points  which 
represent  the  shadows  of  d,  e,  a,  and  b. 

157.  The  plan  of  this  parullclogram  may  be  detcnnineil 
in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  other  constructions  explained 
fur  determining  the  nrujeciions  on  tho  other  oo-urdinate 
plane  from  tho»e  alrcauy  determined  on  the  first,  and  which 
are  sufliricntly  indicated  in  the  figure  to  render  further 
description  of  them  unnecessary. 

156.  If  L roprcaciU  a luminous  body,  and  P a point,  then 


by  imagining  a plane  to  pass  through  them,  tho  intersection 
of  that  plane  with  the  plane  on  which  tho  shadow  is  cast 
will  cut  the  ray  LP  in  Q.  tho  shadow  of  the  point.  To  de- 
termine this  iiitcrsecliun,  we  have  only  to  draw  two  pa- 
rallel Unce  through  Land  P.  in  any  direction,  and  determine 
the  points  / and  p,  or  p',  in  which  these  parallcds  meet 
the  plane  of  the  shadow:  then  / ».  LP  being  drawn,  they 
will  cut  each  other  in  Q,  Iho  shaauw  of  the  point.  This  is 
the  principle  employed  in  the  following  construction. 


159.  ah  e d e/g  bo  the  per9\>ective  pioicction  of  a 
rube,  C being  the  rentro  of  the  picture,  Cv  tho  distance 
of  thopictuie,  P,  X the  vanishing  line  of  the  face  aied. 
and  Y Z its  intersecting  line;  W'hile  Y'  Z'  is  that  of  the  face 
0/p.  parallel  to  the  former.  Let  Y X and  W Z bo  given 
ns  the  vanishing  an<l  intersecting  lines  of  a plane,  on  which 
the  shallow  of  the  cube,  as  cast  hy  the  luminous  body  * given 
in  posiiiim,  is  lo  he  determined, 

ICO.  XZ,  XW,  being  drawn,  will  represent  the  lines  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  shadow  intersects  those  of  the  pa- 
rellel  faces  of  the  solid  (94).  If  wc  suppose  planes  parallel 
to  that  of  the  picture  to  pa<s  through  tho  various  points 
uf  the  cubo,  ns  a,  these  will  intersect  the  two  original 
]dancK  in  lines,  as  a a,  aa\  parallel  lo  Y Z,  Z\V,  and  a line, 
au',  through  the  point  of  the  cube,  parallel  to  the  aiix'iluuy 


vanishing  lifie,  will  meet  a o'  in  tho  point  a',*  which  will  be 
tho  obbque  projection  of  the  point  a on  the  plane  of  the 
shadow.  Tlierefore  by  drawing  lines  through  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  d,  parallel  to  Y Z,  to  cut  X Z in  o,  then  lines 

parallel  to  W Z,  through  a,  will  cut  lines  parallel  to 

WC',  drawn  through  a,  &,c,f4  in  tho  oblique  projections  of 
those  points  on  the  plane  of  the  sh.vdow,  and  by  referring 
j?-..to  WX.  in  the  same  way,  wc  obtain  the  oblique 
projections  of  the  other  angles  of  the  cube. 

161.  Since  the  sides  of  the  cube  ed.e/  &c.  are  parallels, 
their  oblique  projections  will  bo  parallels  t59),  conse- 
quently the  images  of  these  parallels  a’t/,  c'd*.  &c.  will 

hare  a common  vanishing  point  P',  in  the  vanishing  line  of 

* TImI  I«  t«  Mjr.  a'  U llui  iiMp*  et  the  ebli^w  et  lt>« 

oriyiiMl  pinul  eC  wtikli « i«  tlw  per(i>cctiT«  unafp, 
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thu  plane  in  whicrlt  the  oblique  projections  lie ; for  tho  same 
reason,  a'd',  iV,  /’g*,  &e.  will  ba\«  a coromon  vanishing 
point  in  YX.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  tho  vanishing 
Mints  P'4,  P',  are,  by  nn  extunsiun  of  tho  principle,  the  ob* 
iquc  prujectiona  <»u  ihc  plane  of  the  shadow  of  the  vanish* 
ing  points  Pj  P,  of  ibo  original  sides  of  the  cube;  conse* 
quontly  the  former  may  bo  determined  from  the  last-named 
Yani.shiiig  points  by  Mmply  drawing  lines  through  them 
parallel  to  WC  to  eut  YX  in  P'l , P',. 

IC'2.  If  k had  been  given  as  the  image  of  the  point  in 
which  a line  through  the  luminary  perpendicular  to  thu 
plane  YZ  met  that  plane,  the  image  * of  the  luminary 
would  l>e  determined  by  making  A*.  Drawn  to  tho  auxiliary 
vanishing  point  Q,  the  image  of  the  given  perpendicular 
height  of  the  luminary  above  ibo  original  plane.  A line 
through  • parallel  to  WC'  will  meet  C'A  produced  in  /,  the 
obli({uo  projection  of  the  luminary  on  the  piano  YZ.*  Its 
oblique  projection  I'  on  the  piano  of  tho  shadow  may  be 
either  determined  as  those  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  were,  or  by 
drawing  a line,  as  al.  at  pleasure,  to  cut  the  vanishing  line 
XP  in  some  vanishing  point ; this  vanishing  point  may  bo 
transferred  to  XY  by  a parallel  to  CW ; then  a hne  drawn 
throngh  a',  the  oblique  projection  of  u,  to  this  transferred 
vanishing  point,  will  cut  *l  produced  in  I*,  the  oblique  pro* 
juciion  of  tlie  luminary  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow. 

16d.  Draw  lines  through  T and  through  tho  oblique  pro- 
ject ions  o^.  b\  c'.rf'.e',  &c.  intersecting  each  such  lino  by  the 
luminous  ray  •«,  *b,  *c.  Sir.  In  tho  shadows  <^\  b'\  cf.  &c. 
of  the  angles  of  tho  cube,  and  these  points  being  joined,  the 
figure  thus  produced  wdl  be  the  image  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cube  on  (ho  plane  as  proposed. 

IC  I.  Tho  oblique  projecting  lines  ai/,  &c.  were  assumed 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  its  auxiliary  {dane,  simply  for 
facility  of  construction,  or  else  the  points  d,  b,  c,  e,f  &c. 
might,  as  well  as  the  luminary,  have  been  projected  on  tho 
]>laue  of  the  shadow  by  lines  in  any  direction,  provided 
these  lines  weic  parallels  according  to  the  above  principle 
(158). 

16j.  Draw  lines  through  * and  P|,  Pj.  and  Q.  the  vanish* 
ing  points  of  the  sides  of  the  cube ; then  the  images,  as 
a"b,  e"/",  of  the  shadows  of  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
original  solid  will  meet  in  a point  in  the  corresponding  line 
drawn  through  * and  the  vumshing  point  of  those  originals. 
For  the  planes  passing  through  * and  the  parallels  ab.  cd, 
pf.  See.  must  intersect  in  a common  Hue.  passing  through  * 
and  parallel  to  those  originals:  this  common  intersection 
w.ll  therefore  have  (he  same  vanishing  point,  P,  as  those 
originals:  the  line  *P,  represents  (hat  common  intersection. 
Now  the  shadows  u"A",  e'J/"  are  the  intersections  of 

the  before-roenliuned  planes  by  another,  namely,  by  (be 
plane  of  the  shadow,  and  these  intersections,  a"A",  t^’d'\ 
&c.,  must  meet  each  other  in  a point  in  *P,  the  common 
intersection  of  tlio  planes  passin;^  through  * and  the  original 
lines.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  shadows  of 
the  corresponding  parallel  sides  of  tho  cube. 

1C6.  In  tlieariule  Map  the  different  modes  of  referring 
portions  of  tho  surface  of  a sphere  to  a plane  have  been  ex- 
plained } wo  shall  here  conGne  ourselves  to  giving  a fow 


• For  Rtnra  •*  b ^n^s^ular  lo  Itw  oHglaal  pUM  Y7.  uchI  *l  b p»rnllel  to 
lt)c  «uiiUaiy  Hiv',  nml  thrrefotw  to  ihc  aaxUiaiy  tnoUhius  ptiiu?.  s 

plitno  tliniu-)i  thf'us  linr<  Tntwt  b«  {x-rpondiirulir  10  lli«  ordinal 

Atid  pnrallel  to  llip  nuxtiwry  v.tnbliio?  pUnp ; it  miut  oonifcnioiitly  e>it  the 
onVlBAl  pUnn  in  a liue  peipomtbuUr  tniu  talmrcling  litiri  tiki*  iautwvitua 
« ill  tlierrrurv  huv«  C*  fur  iu  vanbhiug  poLit, 


practicol  theorems  on  this  subject  as  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us. 

icr.  In  this  figure  the  circle  EKGDV  is  the  intersection 
of  a sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  supposed  to  pass 
through  its  centre.  Tho  vertex  is  supposed  lo  be  in  the 
surface  of  the  Bolid,  in  a diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture ; C is  therefore  the  Centro  of  the  picture, 
and  CV  the  distance  of  thu  vertex,  brought  into  the  plane  of 
the  picture  by  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (96)  being 
turned  round  on  the  diameter  V'V',  which  is  an  auxiliary 
vanishing  line.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  great  circle,  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  the  vertex,  be  turned  round 
on  tho  diameter  ED,  which  it  forms  by  its  intersection  with 
the  plane  of  tho  picture,  (ill  thu  two  coincide,  the  vertex 
will  coincide  with  the  exirumity  of  a diameter  FP  at  right 
angles  to  tho  fortuer  ED. 

1G8.  It  is  shown  [SuucoNTRARYjthat  under  this  condition 
of  position  of  the  vertex,  every  original  circle  of  the  sphere, 
whether  a great  or  a small  one.  is  pcrspcctively  projected 
into  a circle;  and  since  a circle  is  given,  when  either  its 
centre  and  radius  or  three  points  in  its  circumference  are 
found,  the  consiruclions  fur  drawing  these  projections  are 
simple  and  direct. 

1C9.  Let  IIV  ho  tho  intersecting  line  of  a great  circle, 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  nicture  in  a given 
angle;  to  find  its  projection.  Draw  V'V' perpendicular  lo 
MV  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  (96)  of  the  given 
plane.  Draw  the  diameter  ED  to  make  the  angle  V'CD 
equal  to  the  given  one.  ED  will  be  tho  intersot-iion  of  the 
original  and  auxiliary  vanishing  planes,  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  along  with  the  vertex  V.  Draw  the  rays 
vD,  VE,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  d and  e,  then 
d and  e will  be  two  points  in  tlic  projection  of  the  circle, 
while  that  image  must  puss  through  the  points  II  and  V 
(*8).  Since  EVD  is  a right  angle,  and  the  image  passes 
through  V,  ed  must  be  a diameter  of  (iiat  image,  as  is  in- 
deed obvious  from  its  bisecting  the  chord  HV  at  right 
angles. 

170.  Let  FG  be  the  diameter  of  a small  circle,  produced 
by  its  intersection  with  tho  auxiliary  plane,  tho  small  circle 
in  this  figure  being  assumed  paiallcl  to  the  plane  of  tho 
large  one  last  projected : by  drawing  VF,  VG,  to  cut  CV'in 
/•  WC  get  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  llie  image  of 
the  original  one. 

171.  Let  PP,  perpendicular  to  ED,  FG,  be  the  common 

diameter  to  a scries  of  great  circles  or  meriJiant ; that 
common  diameter  lying  in  ihc  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and 
being  brought  along  with  it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
The  points y7,/7*  will  obviously  be  the  images  of  iheexlre- 
inities  of  this  common  diameter,  and  the  images  of  all  these 
meridians  must  pass  through  To  draw  the  image  of 

such  a meridian  forming  any  proposed  angle  with  the  auxi- 
liary plane,  which  is  obviously  that  uf  one  such  meridian — 
Draw  PM  perpendicular  lo  PP,  lo  cut  CV'  produced  in  M ; 
through  M diaw  a lino  pei|K.-ndicular  to  CV'.  This  line 
MI  will  be  tho  intersecting  lino  of  a plane  tangential  lo  the 
sphere  at  the  extremity  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  me- 
ridians. Now  this  plane  will  be  cut  by  the  meridians  in 
lines  meeting  in  P and  making  )i1aiie  angles  with  each 
other,  measuring  thcdiluRlral  angles  at  which  the  meridians 
themselves  are  inclined  to  each  oilier.  Make  MQ  in  CV' 
equal  to  MP,  (ben  Q will  be  the  point  P brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  by  tho  tangential  piano  being  turned 
round  on  Ml.  QI,  drawn  to  form  the  proposed  angle  with 
IIQ,  will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  tangential  piano 
w ilb  that  of  llie  meridian  ; tho  diameter  ED  dtawn  through 
I will  consequently  be  the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian : a circle  drawn  through  E,  D,  p and  p will  be 
(he  image  of  that  meridian. 

1 72.  The  point  I may  however  he  found  more  diroclly, 
for  since  thu  angles  VHP,  MPV  are  equal,  VC;;>,  VPII 
both  riirlil  angles,  and  HVP  commnn  to  the  two  triangles 
VCP.  VIIP,  the  reinaining  angle  V/?C,  or  P/jM,  is  equal 
to  PIIV  or  to  MP/>.  therefure  the  triangle  MP/^  is  isosceles 
or  MP  is  equal  lo  M/)  or  to  MQ  by  construction.  Hence 
the  angle  M/'l  is  equal  to  MQI.or  to  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  two  meridians,  and  pi  may  ho  drawn  occordingly  at 
once  to  make  that  proposc<t  angle  with  CM.  If  the  planes 
of  the  meridians  are  mutually  pcipundicular,  the  point  I 
will  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  M ; HV  purpcndirular 
to  CM  will  in  this  case  be  the  intersecting  line  uf  tbe  second 

• TbL*  oUscr  f ii  out  uf  Uw  flytiif,  Ik-Iu|  l!w  iut«r»cciiuo  ol  VV,  witli 
doc«il. 
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meridian ; and  a circle  drawn  throu^^h  H,  V,  p,  p will  be  it*  I or  ellipse*,  and  the  a'tes  of  these  ellipses  are  readily  found 
image.  ! by  the  principles  of  perspeetivu  projection : the  plane  of 

1 73.  By  these  constructions,  the  meridians  and  parallels  ^ the  picture  U assumed,  as  before,  passing  through  the  centre 
of  latitude  for  a map  on  the  Slerevgraphic  projection  can  \ of  thu  sphere,  and  vertical  to  tl>e  lino  joining  the  centre 
be  draw-1),  whether  the  axis  of  the  gUibe  be  parallel  or  in-  : and  vertex.  Let  KFDO  bo  iho  eirric,  formed  by  the  inler- 
cline<l  in  any  proposed  anglu  to  the  piano  of  the  picture.  ! section  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  w ith  the  spherical  sur> 
I7<1.  When  the  vertex  » without  iltc  surface  of  the  sphere,  i face;  CV  is  the  aasuroed  distance  of  the  picture,  the  auxi* 
all  the  circles  on  the  surface  arc  proji.'ctod  into  right  lines  | Itary  piano  being  turned  round  on  the  auxiliary  vanishing 


line  C'M : ED.  FG  being  the  intersections  of  any  given 
great  circle,  and  of  a small  one  paralltd  to  it,  with  the 
auxiliary  plane.  The  planes  of  these  circles  being  inclined 
to  that  of  the  picture  in  an  ancle  equal  to  Mt’D. 

175.  Through  V draw  Vt/  parallel  to  DE,  to  cut  the 
auxiliary  vanialiingline  in  C'.  Ihecentreofthe  vanishing  line 
of  theonginil  plancsof  the  given  circles,  C'Pdrawn  parallel  to 
HO,  the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  will  be  the  vanishing 
line,  and  if  C'Pbe  made  equal  toC'V,  the  principal  radial,  P, 
will  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  making  angle*  of  ^5* 
with  the  intersecting  line ; consequently  PA  drawn  through 
C wilt  ^ the  indcdnile  image  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
circumscribing  the  original  circle.  Draw  the  ray*  VD.  VE, 
to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  ind.e;  through  these 
points  draw  AB,  ab,  parallel  to  HO,  and  draw  C'A,  C'B, 
through  U and  O;  then  the  rhombuaARad  will  be  the 
image  of  the  circumscribing  lu^uare,  and  the  elliptic  image 
of  the  circle  will  touch  its  sido;*  in  the  points  II,  o,  d,  and  e; 

is  ibe  conjugate  axis  of  this  ellipse  tlil):  the  major 
axis  will  therefore  bisect  rfe  at  right  angles.  Pnwlure  FG 
to  cut  C'M  in  I,  through  I draw  a line  parallel  to  HO  for 
the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  the  given  small  circle, 
sol  off  on  it  each  way  from  I the  half  of  FO,  then  lines  1 
drawn  through  these  points  thus  marked  to  O',  will  bo  the  I 
images  of  the  two  sides  of  the  circumscribing  M|uare  ' 
wbith  are  perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  (95);  the 
images  f,  g,  in  the  other  two  sides,  arc  found  by  the  ray* 
VF,  V(f ; lines  tiinmgh/and  g parallel  to  HO  will  com- 
plete the  image  of  the  circumscribing  square ; the  elliptic 
imago  must  be  drawn  accordingly  to  touch  its  opposite 
side*  and  n,  /g  being  the  conjugate  axis. 

176.  Draw  the  diameter  PP  perpendicular  to  DE.  as  the 

common  diameter  of  a scrie*  of  meridians,  the  planes  of 
which  are  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  groat  circle  rfH  eO, 
this  common  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  plane,  and  be- 
ing brought  witb.it  into  the  piano  of  the  picture ; p.  p.  will  1 
therefore  be  Iho  images  of  the  jwles  of  the  circles  ED.  FG,  J 
&c.,  and  the  images  of  all  the  meridians  must  eonscqucnily  I 
pass  through  theve  points.  ‘ j 

177.  Tlio  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  anv  of  these  ; 
roeridiaiii  making  any  proposed  angle,  equal  to  MqK,  with  I 
the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  may  be  found  by  the  same 
construction  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  slereographic 
projection.  Let  KD  be  taken  to  represent  such  an  inter- 
secting line  found  by  the  construction  alluded  to.  Make 
CV,  coual  to  the  distance  of  the  vertex,  make  the  angle 
CV,C''  equal  to  MQK,  or  to  that  which  the  original  plane 
makes  With  the  auxiliary  plane,  VC"  cutting  the  auxiliary 
vanishing  line  CO",  produced  in  the  centre  of  the 
vanishing  line  of  the  plane,  which  vanishing  line  must  ao- 
oordingly  be  drawn  through  C"  parallel  to  l*iP;  by 


means  of  this  vanishing  line  and  its  principal  radial  V,(y\ 
titc  image  of  the  circumscribing  square  can  be  found,  and 
the  ellipse  drawn  tangents  to  its  sides. 

178.  The  cone  of  rays  from  the  vertex,  tangential  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture in  a circle  concentric  with  EPlX).and  the  diameter  of 
this  outline  of  the  sphere  will  be  found  by  drawing  lan^nts 
from  V to  the  circle  EPDO,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanhhing 
line  in  its  vertices.  Now  the  elliptic  images  of  all  great 
circles  must  touch  this  outline,  since  the  originals  must 
touch  that  of  the  outline;  consequently  the  major  axe*  of 
the  elliptic  images  of  such  great  circles  must  be  diameters 
of  this  circular  outline : these  axes  may  be  determined  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  from  the  data  before  obtained. 

179.  nlien  this  projection  i#  used  for  the  construction  of 
maps,  the  opposite  concave  hemisphere,  beyond  the  plane 
of  ilie  picture,  is  represented  ; but  if  the  sphere  be  intended 
to  be  projected  a*  an  obj«?et,  the  convex  surface  towards  the 
vertex  and  boumlcd  by  the  visible  outline  should  be  drawn. 

180.  When  the  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  all 
great  circle*  arc  projected  into  right  lines  (92),  and  the 
small  circles  are  projected  into  conic  sections.  I..et  the  cir- 
cle AH  PD  represent  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a 
plane  passing  through  the  distance  of  the  vertex  VC  (TV), 


and  thereforL'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  ped. 
If  PP,  be  the  common  intersection  of  a series  of  mcridta))*, 
the  projections  of  these  great  circles  will  be  right  line*  liais- 
ing through  p,  Iho  projection  of  P,  or  through  the  intersec- 
(km  of  PP  with  the  plane  of  the  picture ; and  (l>esc>  pro- 
jection* of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  straight  line  which  is 
the  intersection  of  the  piano  of  the  equator  HO  with  that 
of  ibe  picture  in  the  tangents  of  tiie  angles  iho  meridiaua 
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maVo  with  tl«e  auxiliary  plane  AHPO,  Yh  beinp  radius. 
Hence  the  constructions  for  drawing  these  meridians  are 
cxiremely  simple. 

Ul.  Let  AH,  ED.  &c.,  represent  parallels  of  latitude; 
thcHo  will  constitute  the  bases  of  so  many  right  cones,  huv* 
ing  the  vertex  V,  or  the  contra  of  tho  sphere,  for  their  com- 
iiioii  vertex,  the  projections  of  theso  small  circles  will  be 
oiltpses.  parabolas,  or  hypeibolas,  according  as  the  opposite 
slant  side*  of  the  cones  are  inclined  nr  parallel  to  the  plaoc 
of  the  picture.  The  pngeclion  of  ED  will  bo  uppo^ite  hy* 
perbolas  (lift),  e,  d being  the  vertices  of  ineir  major 
axis.  If  HV  bo  parallel  to  pd,  the  projection  of  .\B  will  be 
a parabola,  otherwiso  an  ellipse,  provided  VB  meet  the 
plane  of  ilio  picture  on  the  same  side  of  C that  VA  meets 
it.  All  these  curves  will  have  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line 
for  tluir  common  major  axis;  they  can  therefore  be  drawn 
with  facility  either  by  constructions  derived  immediately 
fr.tm  the  theorems  relating  to  the  curves  as  sections  of  the 
line,  or  else  ]>oints  in  their  projections  may  be  found  by 
the  simplest  pnneiptot  of  perspective  projection. 

Wliun  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected  on  a 
plane  by  linos  perpendicular  to  it,  the  position  of  the  piano 
IS  immaterial,  tlio  sectioDs  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  formed 
by  the  projecting  lines  being  unchanged  by  any  variation 
ill  the  position  of  the  plane,  provided  it  be  vertical  to  the 
projecting  lines.  However,  to  indicate  the  analogy  lietween 
the  principles  employed  in  the  constructions  in  tins  case, 
and  those  that  have  preceded,  we  shall  suppoao  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  or  the  co-ordinate  plane,  to  po*5  through  tlie  ! 
coiklro  of  the  sphere.  I 


iHl.  Let  EFODbe  tbc  great  circle  that  is  tho  inleraecUoii 
of  th.i  plane  with  tlie  sohd,  and  also  representing  any  other 
whirli  is  perpendicular  to  tho  co-ordinate  plane,  supposed 
to  Ite  turned  round  on  their  common  diameter  till  they  coin- 
cide. If  PP,  supposed  to  be  in  a plane  perpendicular  to 
iliat  of  the  projection,  be  the  common  intersection  of  any 
scries  of  ineridiansi,  P/>,  Pp.  will  be  the  projecting  lines 
(4)  of  its  vertices  brought  into  the  co  ordinate  piano  by 
the  rotation  of  tho  plane  in  which  these  three  lines  lie. 
oil  CQ  iu  Imco  (1^).  The  projections  of  all  these  me- 
ridians must  therefore  pass  through  p and  p.  Now  if  the 
same  construction  be  made  In  this  case  as  was  explained  in 
tho  corresponding  problem  in  the  slercogmphic  and  globu- 
lar projections  (171).  wc  shall  obtain  ED  as  the  inter- 
secting line  (81)  or  trace  (IS)  of  iho  plane  of  a me- 
ridian forming  any  proposed  angle  K^K  with  the  auxiliary 
plane,  and  ED  will  be  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic  projec- 
tion of  that  meridian  (49);  (he  si>mi-conjugale  is  the 
cosine  of  the  anglo  at  which  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  in- 
elineil  to  that  of  prujoclion. 

184.  The  other  methods  of  delineating  maps,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  iUvili/pment  of  a conical  or  cylindrical  sur- 
face,  supposed  to  touch  the  sphere,  are  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  projections,  and  consequently  are  not  hero  intro- 
duced. 

PERSPICTLT.A,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a genus  of 
IVitter’chati  (Ff«tj/co//nrt»). 

Gtmeric  CharacUr.—UiU  long,  compres«ied  on  the  sides. 
S'Jitrih  naked.  {Vingt  rounded,  broad;  the  scapular 


quills  as  long  as  (ho  primary  quills.  Tam  very  long, 
smooth.  7*or/ rather  short.  (Sw.) 

Example.  PerspiciUa  /cucoyi/cra,  Sw*. 

Lorality,  South  Amerira. 

PERSPIRATION.  CUT.ANEOUS.  fSKiH.] 

PERTH.  [Pkkthshirb.] 

PERTIISHIKK,  a large  and  central  county  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen ; on  tho  east  by  Forfarshire  ; on  the  south-east  by  Fife- 
shire  (from  wiiich.  in  one  part,  it  is  soparatcrl  by  the  Frith, 
or  mstuary,  of  the  Tay),  and  by  Kinross-sliirc ; on  the 
south  by  Clarkmnnnan  and  Stirling  shires ; on  the  south- 
west by  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  shires;  on  tho  west  by 
Argvleshire;  aii<l  on  the  north-west  by  Inverness-shire.  Tlie 
form  of  the  shire  is  compact ; its  greatest  length  from  north 
I to  south  is  from  tlie  border  of  Inverness-shit c,  north  by  cast 
■ of  Loch  Garry,  to  Baiguir  Muir,  west  of  Stirling,  63  miles; 

I the  greatest  breadth  from  oast  to  wosi  is  from  the  border  of 
: Forfurslnre.  between  Mcigle  and  Glamis,  on  the  road  bo- 
I tween  Perth  and  Forfar,  and  the  liorder  of  Argylcshire, 
near  Loch  Lyduch,  62  miles;  or  from  the  border  of  Fifc- 
shire,  near  Aberncthy,  to  the  border  of  Argylcshire,  nixth- 
w'est  of  Iwoch  Lomond,  which  is  also  about  62  miles.  {Map 
of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of 
Usuful  Knowledge.)  A small  detached  portion  uf  the  county 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  b'orth,  between 
tho  shires  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  and  another  small 
detachc<l  part  is  surrounded  by  Stirlingshire ; while  a small 
detached  (Hirtion  of  Forfarshire  is  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Purtluhire.  The  area  of  Perthshire  is  estimated  at 
2638  STjuarc  miles,  or  1.624,320  English  acres.  (Playfair's 
Detryiptian  of  Scotland,  M’Culloch,  Statitiical  Account  of 
the  Urxtuh  Kmjnre,  gives  tho  area  at  2688  M|uare  miles  for 
the  land,  and  60  square  miles  of  lochs.)  The  population  in 
1801  was  126.366;  in  1811,  136.093;  in  1821.  139,050;  and 
in  1 831,  1 42,894  (Po;?.  Retttrnt),  giving  about  66  inhabitants 
to  a M|uare  mile.  This  population  is  however  very  unequally 
distributed ; twenty  parishes  in  the  western  and  northern 
purls  of  the  county,  comprehending  about  two-thirds  of  tho 
area  uf  the  county,  have  a population  of  44.902,  giving  from 
2C  to  28  inhabitants  to  a square  mile;  while  in  the  remain- 
ing small  but  numerous  parishes  of  the  south-east  the  popu- 
lation may  be  estimated  at  from  1 10  to  120  to  a square  mile. 
The  county  lies  between  dO**  2'  aod  66^  67'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 3®  2^  and  4®  6u'  \V.  long.  Perth,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  on  the  rix-er  Tay,  in  50*  24'  N.  lat.,  3*  26'  W. 
long.;  4-1  miles  from  Edinburgh  hv  (^ueensfeiry  and  Dum- 
fennline,  and  442  miles  from  London. 

In  The  BeauUct  *f  Scotland  (Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1805-8), 
and  in  the  ('inzcttccr  of  Scotlatni,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers (Edinb..  1832),  tho  dimensions  and  area  of  the  county 
are  exaggerated  in  a must  extraordinary  manner ; tho  length 
(from  east  to  west)  and  breadth  are  given  at  77  and  68  miles 
respectively,  and  the  area  at  6000  square  miles,  or  3,200,000 
acres. 

Surface  and  Geo^stcal  Chararier.^'The  whole  of  tho 
county  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth  is  hilly,  if  not 
mountainous.  The  Ocbill  Hills  or  Mountains  traverse  iho 
southeastern  part  between  the  Furth  and  the  Tay;  (hey 
rise  in  some  parts  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  uorth-wesicrn  bounuary  of  the  county,  separating  it 
from  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  shires.  Glass  Mluel,  Benu- 
arn-Morc,  Scarcsoch  (3390  feet),  and  Bruoch-Camivan  are 
in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  western  half  of  tlie  county 
is  overspread  by  the  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
among  which  are  Ben  Venue.  Stuich  a Chroin  (3171  feet), 
Ben  L^i  (2863  feet),  Ben  Vorlich  (3180  feet).  Ben  Moro 
(3819  feel).  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  .Schiballien  or  Scliio- 
halliuu  (3513  feet).  Ben  Chuolach,  Ben  Vi>Uich,and  Dunich- 
moro.  Cairn  (^wer  in  the  Ben  y Gk>o  Alountains  in  Athol 
Forest,  south  of  the  Grampians,  has  an  elevation  of  3690 
feet.  The  Sidlaw  Hills  are  on  tho  east  side  of  tho  county 
near  Forfarshire ; Duiisinnan  or  Dunsiuane  hill,  one  uf 
these,  immortaliz^  by  Shaksperc  in  his  ‘Macbeth,’  is  1114 
feot  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  800  feet  above  its 
base.  Upon  its  oval  and  conical  summit,  507  feet  in  length 
by  267  medium  breadth.  Macbeth  erected  his  castle,  fiir- 
iiam  hill,  near  Dunkcld,  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  bo 
above  1600  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  are  intersected  hy  long  wind  • 
ing  narrow  valen,  or  ' glens,*  through  which  the  streams 
How,  or  by  ‘straths,’  or  wider  Talleys.  Straihallan  in  the 
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Mulh  part  of  the  rmmfy  soforatcs  the  Ochill  Hills  from  llio  ! 
mounlains  of  the  Wesiom  Highlands;  Sirathcnrn  cxlend* 
acroi*  the  centre  of  the  county  from  west  to  cast;  Strath 
Tay.  and  lower  down  Siraihmore  (wbirh  last  extends  east* 
ward  into  Forfarslnre,  or  rather  through  it),  form  the  valley 
of  the  Tay;  and  Strath  Airdle  is  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  countv  ere  Glen 
Shoe  and  Glen  Reg,  Glen  Fcrnal,  Glen  Tilt,  Glen  Bruar. 
ainl  Glen  Erochkie.  In  the  west  arc  Glen  Lyon,  Glen 
Lochy,  Gletj  Docharl,  Glen  Eallocb.  and  Glen  Arlney.  Glen 
Tilt  communicates  with  Strath  Toy  by  the  well-known  pass 
of  Killicrankic.  The  road  here  is  cut  out  of  the  sideof  one 
of  the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below  it.  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  iho  ravine,  the  river  Garry 
dashes  along. 

The  norlh-wcsfcrn  and  northern  parts  of  the  eounly  be- 
long to  the  great  primitive  district  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Granite  is  found  underlying  the  peat  of  the  extensive  w.nste 
of  Uannoch  Moor  in  the  west  part  of  the  wunly ; but  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  district  is  mien-slate,  skirted  by 
clay-slate  and  chlorite-slate,  both  which  paas  insensibly  into 
mica  slate.  Srhihallicn,  Ben  I..awcrs,  the  hills  round  Loch 
I'ny,  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  the  Grampian  range  are 
composed  of  mica-slatc,  intermixed  with  hornblende-slate 
and  quartz- rock,  and  in  some  parts  with  n small  portion  of 
crystalline  limestone.  Chlorite-slate  is  the  predominant 
rock  of  Craig  Caillcaeh,  near  KilUn,  intermixed  however 
with  rocks  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  and  of 
micaceous  schist  mixed  with  hornblende.  The  rocks  about 
Aberfoylo  consist  of  irregular  alternations  of  grauwarkc  and 
grauwacko  slate  with  clay  slate  ; the  beds  ore  in  various  posi- 
tions and  elevated  to  high  angles : quarries  of  flno  roodng 
clay-slate  are  wrought  here.  On  approaching  the  shores  of 
J^ch  Catcran,  or  Catrinc,  the  rock  presents  an  appearance 
approaching  to  that  of  mica-slatc.  At  Ben  Ledi  the  struc- 
ture still  more  roserobles  mica-slate ; and  beyond  this,  cast  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  true  mica-slate  occurs,  and  occupies  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  Perth.  A highly  elevated  range  of  breccia 
may  be  traced  in  various  places,  separating  the  primitive 
district  from  the  secondary  district  in  iho  south  east  of  ilio 
county.  {Geological  Tntusaclion*,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  436,  4-16; 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  128,  i'29.) 

The  district  to  the  south  and  cast  of  the  breccia  is  occu- 
pied by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  rocks  may  be  traced 
in  a north-east  direction,  extending,  though  not  continuously, 
through  this  district,  sometimes  capping  hills  of  sandstone, 
sometimes  forming  entire  hills  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  sometimes  irregularly  interstratificd  with  sandstone 
beds.  The  Ochill  Hills  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county 
consist  chictly  of  porphvry  and  amygdaloid;  and  the  Hill 
of  Kinnoul  near  Perth  is  an  amygdaloid  containing  mimer- 
uus  nodules  of  agate  and  camelian.  M‘Culloch‘s  Slulisliral 
Account  of  the  Britith  Emptre.)  Some  ptwlions  of  the 
county  near  the  south-eastern  l>order  are  comprehended  in 
the  coal-field  of  Fifcshirc  (M'Culloch.  as  above) ; and  some 
aulhorilios  mark  a narrow  district  extending  south-west  fn>m 
Camry,  or  Comrie,  near  Crieff,  in  the  direction  of  Durabar- 
luu,  as  occupied  by  the  coal  measures  and  associated  forma- 
tions. {•  Map  ' given  in  Geological  Traneactione,  vol.  iii.) 

Ilt/drography. — This  county  is  almost  entirely  compre- 
hcmled  in  the  Uisin  of  the  lay.  A small  portion  on  the 
south-west  side,  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Loch  Lomond,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Clyde;  and  the 
more  important  district  of  Mcntcith  in  the  south  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Forth. 

The  Tay  rises  in  a small  loch  or  lake  near  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  on  the  border  of  Argylcshire, 
and  Hows  east  and  east  by  north  2D  miles,  through  Loch 
Docliart  into  Ix>ch  Tay.  In  this  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
di>c5  not  take  the  name  of  Tay,  but  is  known  asthcDochart. 
It  is  joined  just  before  it  enters  Loch  Tay  bv  the  I^Mihy,  or 
LocUie,  which  rises  a little  to  the  north  of  I.,och  Dochart,  and 
baa  a circuitous  course  of  about  16  miles.  Loch  Tay  is  a 
long  narrow  lake  cmbosomc<l  in  mountains,  having  Ben 
Lawers  near  its  north-western  shore;  its  length  from  south- 
west (o  north-east  is  about  14  miles  ; its  average  breadth  is 
about  one  mile.  {Map  of  Scotlandy  published  by  the  Society 
fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  Other  authorities 
(AV/r  Slatintical  Account  of  &coilixnd, ' Perthshire,’  p.  454) 
make  the  dimensions  rather  greater.  Its  surfan*  may  he 
estimated  at  15  to  17  square  miles,  or  lO.Otty  acres.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  {Statiet.  Account  of  the  British  Empire)  gives 
Its  suifucc  at  2D  square  miles,  but  this  wv  behfeve  to  be  loo 


great.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  steep  and  shelving,  and 
tho  depth  of  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  parts  not  lestf 
than  60D  feet.  It  is  foil  by  Miveral  mountain  streams  and 
abounds  with  ftsh;  its  surface  is  at  times  agitated  in  a violent 
and  uncommon  manner.  From  the  noilh-costern  or  lower 
end  of  Loch  Tay.  the  river  Toy  isstics,  now  under  iu  proper 
dcsignotion,  and  Ihiws  through  Strath  Toy,  or  the  Vale  of 
Tay.  Soon  afier  leaving  thc%ch  it  is  joined  by  the  JAon; 
and  turning  more  to  the  east  receives  the  Turned,  or  Tum- 
mcl,  13  miles  below  Loch  Tay.  Both  these  rivers  join  the 
Tay  on  its  left  bank.  From  tho  junction  of  the  Tuincl  the 
Tay  flows  south-eastward  six  miles,  through  several  small 
lakes  receiving  the  Braan,  orBiand.  on  iu  right  bank  : and 
then,  flowing  eastward  12  miles  more  through  Slralhraoro 
(or  the  great  ••alley),  receives  thclsia.  From  the  junction  of 
this  sirenm  the  Tay  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-west,  south, 
and  south-east,  and  Hows  to  Perth  12  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  tho  Isla.  Its  course  below  Perth  is  chiclty  caslirard, 
and,  including  the  Frith  or  a>stuary  of  Tay,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  2R  miles ; so  that  its  whole  length  from  the  head 
of  the  Dochart  to  the  open  soa  may  be  estimated  at  105 
miles.  J list  above  Perlli,  tho  Tay  receives  the  Almond,  and 
several  miles  below  it  the  Earn,  both  on  the  right  bank. 
The  Tay  is  computed  to  send  to  Iho  sea  a greater  volume  of 
water  than  any  other  river  of  Great  Britain,  It*  course 
above  its  junction  with  tho  Braan  is  very  rapid,  but  below 
that  point  it  becomes  less  so.  It  is  navigable  to  Perth  for 
vessels  of  100  ions,  and  to  Dumlcc,  which  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  »sluar\’,  for  vessels  of  500  ton*.  There  is  a bar  at  ihe 
mouth,  ami  the  navigation  is  rather  diffi<’ult,  partly  from 
the  sand-banks  in  its  channel,  and  partly  from  the  strength 
of  tho  tides. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Tay  deserve  notice  from  thesy.wtcm 
of  lakes  with  which  they  arc  connected.  Tlic  Lyon  ri^es  on 
the  western  border  of  the  countrj',  and  flows  east  by  north 
through  Glen  Lyon  28  miles  into  the  Tay.  Not  far  from 
its  source,  it  flows  through  Iv^ch  Lyon,  a small  lake  about 
2 miles  long  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Tlic  Turned 
issues  from  Ijsch  Lydoch,  a large  irregular  sheet  of  wafer, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  included  inthc  border  of  Argyle- 
shire,  adjacent  to  the  wild  table-land  of  Uannoch  Moor,  IVOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  Loch  Lydoch 
IS  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  6 square  miles.  TlieTuincl 
iksues  from  its  north-eastern  end,  and  flows  eastward  about 
6 miles  into  I^x-li  Rannoch.  pa.ssing  in  its  way  through  one 
or  two  smaller  lochs.  Loch  Rannoch  is  a long  narrow  sheet 
of  water,  extending  9 mile*  from  west  to  cast,  and  rarely  if 
ever  exceeding  a mile  in  breadth.  It  abounds  with  trout  of 
the  largest  size.  Two  streams,  one  flowing  into  tho  Ttimcl, 
between  Lochs  Lydoch  and  Uannoch,  and  the  other  into 
Loch  Rannoch  itself,  serve  to  convey  to  the  Tumel  tho  su- 
perfluous waters  of  Loch  Kricht,  another  long  narrow  sheet  of 
water  extending  in  length  14  miles  from  north  to  south  by 
one  mile  in  breadth,  partly  in  Inverncas-shirc  and  partly  in 
Perthshiro.  This  lokc  occupies  a hollow  which  ciils  irans 
versely  the  great  Grampian  chain,  while  roost  of  the  <ulu-r 
principal  valleys  occupied  by  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
county  run  parallel  to  that  eliain,  and  separate  it  from  sub- 
ordinate lateral  ranges,  or  these  ranges  flora  each  other. 
From  tho  eastern  extremity  of  X.och  Rannoch,  tho  Tumel 
flows  eastward  10  mile*  into  l.och  Tumel,  2 miles  long  from 
west  to  east  and  half  a mile  broad,  and  from  thence  12 
miles  farther  east  and  south  into  the  Tay.  Its  whole  course 
from  its  issuing  from  Loch  Lydoch  is  nearly  40  miles.  Be> 
tween  Loch  Tumel  and  the  Tay  it  receives  on  its  left  bank 
the  Garrv,  which  has  a course  of  about  30  miles,  flows 
through  ixich  Garry,  a small  narrow  lake  3 miles  long,  ex- 
tending, like  Iy>ch  Erichi,  north  and  south,  and  waters 
Glen  (iarr)',  in  iu  course  through  which  it  receives  on  its 
left  bank  the  streams  which  water  Glen  Bruar  and  Gteii 
Till,  and  on  its  right  bank  tho  Fcacbonc,  which  wateis 
Glen  Erochie. 

The  Braan  or  Brand,  20  miles  long,  waters  Strath  Braan. 
and  serves  as  on  outlet  to  Lochs  Freuchie,  Kcnnard, 
Skiach,  and  some  others,  all  small.  The  Ista,  one  of  ihu 
most  im(K>rtant  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  chiclly  to  For- 
farshire; only  about  14  miles  of  its  course  are  upon  or 
within  the  border  of  Porthsliirc.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  Sheo 
or  Rricht  belongs  to  Perthshire ; it  is  nearly  3D  miles  long, 
and  waters  Glcn  Slice : it  receives  the  Airdle.  2u  miles 
long,  which  rises  at  the  fool  of  Cairn  Gower,  in  the  Ben  y 
Glue  mountains,  and  waters  Strath  Airdle.  The  Almond 
rises  not  far  from  the  south-east  t;hore  of  Loch  lay,  and 
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flows  about  24  miles  east  into  the  Tot.  It  has  no  lakes  con- 
nected with  it 

The  Earn  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and 
flows  east  about  5 miles  into  l^h  Earn,  which  is  7 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  by  about  one  mito  broad,  and 
from  thence  cast  35  miles  into  the  Tay  below  Perth.  It 
waters  Siratheam. 

The  district  of  Menteith  in  the  south  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Forth,  and  is  watered  by  the  Teith,  which  rises  just 
within  Argvlohire,  and  flows  4 or  5 miles,  into  I^h 
Cateran  or  Katrine,  a winding  and  picturesque  sheet  of 
water.  8 miles  lung,  from  west-norlii-west  to  east-south- 
east, which  has  become  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Sir  W. 
Scott’s  * Lady  of  the  Lake.’  Trout  and  char  are  found  in 
it.  From  the  south-east  corner  of  Loch  Cateran  the  Teith 
flows  miles  through  the  Trosachs  pass,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Venu;  it  passes  through  tho  small  Lochs  Achray 
and  Venachcr  (in  which  are  found  trout,  salmon,  and  pike), 
to  Callander,  where  it  is  joined  by  a stream  from  I.noh  Voil 
and  Loch  ]..ubnaig,  which  lio  north  and  north  east  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  are  each  about  5 miles  lung.  From  Cal- 
lander tlie  Teith  flows  south-east  12  miles  into  tho  Forth 
above  Stirling  : its  whole  length  is  about  34  miles.  Pearl 
mussels  were  formerly  fished  in  this  river  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  Allan,  a small  foodcrof  tho  Forth,  waters  Strath 
Allan  on  the  nortb-wesicrn  and  western  side  of  the  Ovhill 
HitU:  tho  Devon,  another  small  feeder,  waters  the  valley 
on  the  Bouth-eaiitem  side  of  the  same  hills ; and  the  Forth 
itself  flows  just  upon  or  within  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  county  for  about  30  miles,  from  the  neighbourhoo<l  of 
Ben  Lomond  to.  below  Stirling.  The  Allan  abounds  with 
trout  and  some  young  salmon,  and  sea-trout  are  taken  occa- 
sionally. and  various  sca-flsh  aro  taken  in  tho  testuary  of  the 
Forth-  Tlie  Falloch  Water,  which  flows  through  Glon  Fal- 
loch  into  Loch  Lomond,  is  near  tho  south-weaturn  border  of 
the  county. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  lakes  of  Pertlishiro  is  estimated 
at  50  square  miles,  or  32,000  English  acres.  The  principal 
of  them  * are  nothing  more  than  long  valleys  between  the 
chains  of  mountains,  in  which  the  river  at  the  foot  of  tho 
mountain,  not  finding  a ready  passage  for  its  waters,  spreads 
itself  out  so  as  to  a.s9ume  a stagnating  form;  hence  the 
lakes  are  usually  of  great  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth.’ 
T.och  Tav  and  Loch  Rricht  are  examples  of  lochs  of  this 
kind.  When  the  margin  of  the  lake.s  exhibits  not  a sleep 
ascent,  but  a gentle  slope,  vegetation  is  commonly  lux- 
uriant, from  the  length  of  the  days  in  summer,  and  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  low  situation.  (Forsyth's  Beauties 
qf  Scotland.)  Scenes  of  unoommon  beauty  are  then  dis- 
played, such  as  those  which  Scott  has  so  accurately  and 
nappily  described  in  his  ‘ Lady  of  the  Lake.*  Thu  wood 
round  Lake  Cateran  is  made  into  charcoal  and  consumed  in 
tho  Carron  iron-works. 

There  are  several  fulls  in  the  riven  of  Perthshire.  Thn«e 
of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tumel  are  very  picturesque;  and  tho 
falls  ami  rapiils  of  the  Devon,  called  the  Dc’il's  Mill,  the 
Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Cauldron  Linn,  arc  worth  a 
visit. 

Soil;  Produce;  State  qf  Agriculture. — Owing  to  its 
mountainous  character,  a large  portion  of  this  county  is  ill 
adapted  for  cultivation.  There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
moor,  bog,  and  moss,  though  they  are  progreasively  dimi- 
nishing. A largo  space  is  occupit^  either  by  natural  wood- 
lands or  by  plantations,  chiefly  tho  latter,  for  the  antient 
forests  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Tlie  planta- 
tions have  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  and  many  dis- 
tricts have  been  covered  with  them.  The  late  duko  of 
Athol  planted  above  1 5,000  acres,  of  which  2000  acres  are  in 
the  parish  of  Blair  of  Athol,  which  comprehends  the  site  of 
tho  antient  and  extensive  forest  of  Athol.  In  this  wild  tract 
tho  number  of  red-deer  is  very  oonsiderable  (said  to  be 
7u00) ; the  roes  and  fallow-deer  are  also  numerous  in 
the  plantations.  Tlio  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger,  the 
otter,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  common 
and  Alpine  hare  are  numerous ; and  the  rabbit,  tho  squirrel, 
^ and  the  rat  have  lately  made  their  way  into  this  part  of  the 
county,  where  they  ore  becoming  troublesome.  The  eagle 
builds  his  nest  on  tho  mountain  tops,  and  the  kestrel  by 
the  falls  of  the  Bruar  and  in  Glen  Tilt.  Red  and  block 
game,  the  ptarmigan,  the  plover,  and  the  partridge  are 
I’.bundant. 

The  natural  wood  of  Athol  forest  consists  chiefly  of  oak, 
birch,  aspen,  and  alder.  Oak  ceases  to  grow  as  a natural 
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wood  at  abont  400  feet  above  the  love!  of  the  sea,  at  which 
the  region  of  the  birch  seems  to  coromciire.  There  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  extensive  woods  of  birch  to  the 
north  of  Kiltikraukie  pass.  The  alder,  which  abounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garry,  is  dwarfish  in  its  growth.  Lime, 
elm,  and  plane  trees  are  unusually  large  und  numerous 
in  tho  park  of  Blair  Castle;  and  the  »urroundiiig  hills 
are  covered  with  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  and  larch.  The  Scotch 
fir  was  formerly  the  favourite  tree  for  plantations,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  its  growth  upon  light  soil  and 
uiuoriah  grounds  is  stunted;  the  larch  is  therefore  now 
chosen  for  dry  soils,  and  the  spruce  where  there  is  moisture. 
Oak,  usli,  birch,  beech,  and  elm  arc  also  planted,  thuogh 
nut  so  extensively  as  the  fir  tribe. 

The  cuUi\ate«l  land  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  froip 
530,000  to  560,000  acres,  or  about  one  thiid  of  the  whole 
surfkec.  The  most  valuable  tract  is  the  * Cane  of  Cowrie,* 
(he  district  wotered  by  the  lala  and  its  tributaries  the 
Ericht  and  the  Airdics  and  comprehending  a portion  both 
of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire.  It  is  a low  alluvial  district, 
tho  finest,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  anv  in  Scot- 
land, and  equal  to  any  tract  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  Stralhearn,  or  the  vale  of  Earn,  another 
low  alluvia!  tract.  U scarcely  inferior  to  the  Corse  of  Gowrie. 
The  vjilc  of  the  Tuy,  above  i*ei  lh,  and  the  vales  of  (ho  Forth 
and  Teith.  contain  extensive  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of 
gravelly  sandy  loam.  There  is  little  cultivated  land  in  the 
Highland  districts. 

Many  of  the  estates  arc  large,  but  there  arc  also  nume- 
rous smaller  proprietors.  The  sixe  of  the  farms  varies  from 
50  to  5uu  acres  ; and  in  the  lower  districts  they  are  univer- 
sally held  on  lease,  commonly  for  fifteen  or  nineteen  years: 
some  of  the  small  Highland  occupiers  ore  yearly  tenants. 
The  tkrm  buddings  in  (he  lowlands  aro  usually  substantial, 
and  otherwise  excellent,  but  nut  so  in  the  Highland  tracts. 
The  (jarse  of  Oowrie,  Strathearn,  and  the  vallevs  of  the 
Teith  and  tho  Forth  yield  goud  wheat  and  beans ; but  in 
the  midland  diitricU  oats  and  barley  arc  the  principal  grain 
crops.  Turnip  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  Vme-dust  has  been  introduced  as  manure 
for  this  crop ; but  lime,  which  is  imported  at  Perth  fmm  the 
Frith  of  Forth  or  the  north  of  England,  is  chiefly  employed. 
The  chief  article  of  agncultural  produce  is  however  the  po- 
tato, of  which  great  quantities  are  yearly  shipped  for  London. 
The  sort  generally  cultivated  is  the  Perthsliirc  red.  This 
crop  forms  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  very  prucariou.-»,  from  defect  of  vegetation 
in  (he  sets  planted.  Some  goad  crops  of  mangel-wurzel 
have  been  raised,  and  the  cultivation  of  tho  artificial  grasses 
is  improving  and  extending,  (AVir  Statistical  Account, 
* Methven  I^rish.’)  Tho  best  farmers  use  a rotation  of  crops  of 
live  or  six  }ears,  but  some  keep  the  laud  in  grass  only  one 
your  at  a time,  taking  a while  crop  every  alternate  year 
{Ibid.,  ‘ Redgorton  Parish.')  In  (ho  stiff  flats  of  ibo  Carso  of 
Gowne  the  rotation  is  sometimes  of  seven  years.  {Ibid,, 
' Lungforgan  Parish.')  Considerable  quantities  of  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruit  aro  raised  in  tlie  valleys  and  low 
grounds,  particularly  in  Cowrie.  The  use  of  hedges  for  en- 
clo--<nrcs  seems  to  bo  gaining  ground. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  Tlie 
stock  varies  with  the  varying  quality  of  the  pasturage. 
Many  Ayi'shire  cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  into  the  lowlands;  and  some  of  the  best  farmers 
have  now  a cross-breed  from  the  Teesdale  or  sbort-bomod 
ami  the  Ayrshire.  (A^eir  Statistical  Account,  ‘Mutbven’ 
and  * Redgorton.’)  The  West  Highland  breed  is  that  com- 
monly fed  on  the  Highland  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep 
has  been  vastly  augmented,  chiefly  by  the  alteration  in  the 
system  of  farming,  and  the  layins  out  of  khoep-walks  iu 
the  Highland  tracts.  Tho  usual  Wed  in  these  districts  is 
tho  black-fiicod  Tweedale  breed,  which  has  displaced  the 
small  white  or  yellow-faced  mountain  sheep  generally  kept 
of  old  time ; but  the  Twcedales  have  of  late  been  partially 
displaced  by  the  Cheviots..  There  are  some  flocks  of  Lei- 
cesters  and  Soulhdowns;  a few  of  the  former  are  kept  by 
many  of  the  lowland  farmers.  The  Suutbduwns  chiefly 
belong  to  the  nobility  and  other  large  landed  proprietors. 

Communications.— roads  of  this  county  liavo  been 
improved  of  late  years  as  much  as  in  any  county  of  Scotland. 
The  road  from  Edinburgh  by  (Jueensferry  and  Dunfermline 
to  Penh  enters  tho  county  a few  miles  suuili  of  tho  last- 
named  town.  Roods  from  Dundee,  St  Andrews,  and  fiotii 
Glasgow,  by  Stirling,  converge  at  Perth. 
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From  Perlh  ihcw  is  a roatl  by  Forfar,  Brecliin,  and  ' 
Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen ; another  rool  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Tayby  Dunkeld,  and  afterwards  lho«.c  of  theTumeland 
the  Garry,  through  ihepassof  Killikrankielo  Fort  Augustna, 
Inverness,  and  the  Northern  Highlands;  while  a third  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  iheTay  and  the  Dochart  into  Argvlolure. 
Three  roads  lend  frona  Stirling  into  the  Western  Highlands 
through  Mentcith ; one  through  Aherfoyle  to  ibe  banks  of 
Loch  LomomT,  another  to  Glongylo  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  another,  branching  from  this,  joins  the  road 
through  the  valley  the  Tay  into  Argyleshire. 

The  only  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  ; the 
latter  is  navigable  up  to  Stirling  for  vessels  of  70  tons;  but 
its  course  near  that  town  is  so  winding  that  the  navigation 
is  little  used  except  for  steamers. 

A canal  has  proposed  from  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  to 

CrieF  and  to  St.  Fillan,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  L^h 
Earn. 

Divitiont,  Tofcru,  and  other  Localiiiei. — Pertoshiro  wa* 
formerly  divided  into  the  six  districts  of  Gowrie  (east),  Perth 
(south-casO,  Stormont  (central),  Strathearn  (central).  Men- 
tcitb  (south),  Breadalbane  or  Braidalbin  (west  and  central), 
Balquhiddcr  (south-west),  and  Rannoch  (north-west),  each 
of  which  was  a distinct  Stewartry.  that  is.  was  in  the  juris- 
diction of  a distinct  sheriff  or  steward;  but  the  Act  of  1 748. 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
existence  of  these  divisions,  though  llie  names  are  still  popu- 
larly applied  to  the*  respective  districts,  or  are  retained  in 
the  titles  of  the  nobility.  To  these  may  bo  added  the  High- 
land district  of  Atliol  or  Athole  or  Atboll,  in  the  norihem 
part  of  the  county. 

Perth,  the  capital,  and  Culross,  are  both  royal  burghs  ; 
Auchlorarder,  Abcmethy,  and  Dunblane  were  formerly 
royal  burghs ; Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Longforgan.  Cupar,  and 
Alyth  are  burghs  of  barony  ; the  other  principal  towns  or 
villages  are  Auchtergaven,  Blair-Gowrie,  Callander,  Errol, 
Doune,  Kinnoul,  Melbvcn,  Muthill,  Scone,  and  Kincar- 
dine in  Tulliallan  parish. 

Perth  is  on  the  riglil  bank  of  the  Tay.  It  is  a place  of 
great  antimiity.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Ctdtic  Bhar-tatha,  * the  height  of  Tay,’  whence  Bertha 
(the  name  given  to  the  town  in  many  antient  writings)  and 
Perth.  Some  have  supposed,  but  apparently  through  mis- 
conception, that  Bertha  and  Perth  were  different  places. 
I1ie  town  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a Homan  origin,  but 
this  is  not  clear,  though  two  Roman  stations,  the  Orrea  of 
Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  the  Ad  Taum  or 
Tavum  of  Richard,  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
New  Sl<Uitticai  Account  of  Scotland  it  is  proposed  to 
identify  Perth  with  the  Victoria  of  Richard,  which  others 
fix  at  Dealgin  Ross  on  the  Earn.  Perth  was  for  a time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Piets;  it  was  a burgh  in  A4>.  HOC,  and 
down  to  the  death  of  James  1.  (a.d.  1437X  was  regarded  os 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  was  the  scat  of  a considerable 
trade,  which  the  burgesses  carried  on  in  their  own  vessoU 
with  the  Hanse  Towns;  and  many  Flemings  and  Germans 
settled  here.  The  kings  of  Scotland  unwisely  subjected 
these  foreigners  to  many  restrictions. 

In  the  war  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  Perth  was  taken  by 
that  king  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Fal- 
kirk (A.D.  1*298).  He  restored  and  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications,  and  the  town  remaine<l  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings’  d^uties 
till  A.D.  1311,  when  it  was  surprised  ond  taken  by  Kobert 
Hrnce,  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Perth  was  token  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  fought  a short 
distance  south  of  the  town,  on  the  Earn  (a.d.  1332),  by  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  who  repaired  the  fortiRcations.  in  which  he  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  Scots,  who  hoped  to  reduce  him  by 
famine.  A victory  gained  by  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  to  support  him,  compelled  them  to 
give  over  the  enterprise.  The  town  was  soon  aAer  taken 
by  the  party  of  David  Bruce,  hut  subsequently  reverted  to 
the  hands  of  Bnliol  and  his  party,  and  Edward  HI.  of  Eng- 
land was  twice  at  Perth  in  his  expeditions  into  Scotland 
(a.d.  1335-3G).  The  Scots  in  the  interest  of  David  Bruce, 
under  the  command  of  Robert,  steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards King  Robert  IL,  took  Perth  (a  d.  1339)  and  entirely 
enwhed  iho  party  of  Baliol.  Many  years  afterwards  (a.d. 
1.196)  the  jumcial  combat  took  place  l^twecn  two  parties  of 
thirty  men  each  from  two  clans  of  unascertained  name, 
which  has  furnished  a striking  incident  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  * Foir  Maid  of  Perth.’  {Ckronicltt  the  Canon- 


gale.  Second  Seriei.)  In  1425,  James  I.,  during  tlie 
sitting  of  a parliament  at  Perth,  arrested  bis  cousin  Mur- 
doch, duke  of  Albany,  ex-regent,  and  several  of  his  family 
and  partisans,  including  some  of  the  most  powerful  barons 
in  Scotland.  Albany,  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  executed.  In  H37,  James  himself 
was  assassinatud  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Perth,  by 
conspirators  whom  his  unsparing  reforms  had  provoked*. 
AAer  this  event,  Edinburgh  became  the  seat  of  government, 
though  Perth  continued  to  be  nominally  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  till  a.d.  1482.  In  a.d.  1512.  and  in  a.d.  1585-87, 
Perth  was  visited  by  the  plague.  Before  tbe  Reformation, 
there  were  several  religious  house*  at  Perth. 

In  August,  IGOO,  Perth  was  the  scene  of  that  mysterious 
incident  tbe  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  assassinate  James  VI. 
[James  1.  of  England.]  In  1644  it  was  taken  by  Montrose, 
aAer  bis  victory  at  Tippermuir,  and  in  1651  was  again 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Cromwell.  aAer  the  defeat  of  the 
royalists  at  Burntisland.  He  built  a fort  near  (he  town  to 
overawe  it,  which  fort,  aAer  the  Restoration.  Charles  II. 
gave  to  tbe  town.  Having  fallen  into  a dilapidated  slate, 
the  materials  were  sold,  and  it  was  entirely  demolished. 
The  site  U now  levelled,  and  all  trace*  of  it  are  obliterated. 
Perlh  was  occupied  by  the  insurgent  Highlanders  in  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 

The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river  Tay.  and  is 
connected  by  a handsome  bridge  of  nine  arches,  880  feet 
long,  over  that  river  with  the  Bridge-end  of  Kinnoul,  which 
(Bridge-end)  is  included  in  tbe  boundary  of  tbe  modem  par- 
liamentary burgh.  Tbe  streets  of  Perth  are  for  the  most 
part  straight  and  conveniently  laid  cut,  well  lighted  with 
gas,  and  clean,  with  good  side  pavements.  The  houses 
are  substantial,  and  those  in  the  environs  of  tbe  town,  which 
are  of  later  erection  than  those  in  the  more  central  parts, 
are  built  of  freestone,  and  present  a handsome  appearance. 
North  and  south  of  tbe  town  are  two  Urge  public  greens, 
called  respectively  (he  ‘North  Inch*  and  the  * South  Inch.* 
The  Nortn  Inch  contains  tbe  race-course,  and  the  South 
Inch  is  surrounded  by  stately  trees  and  elegant  villaa. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  church  of  St.  John. 
Tlie  square  tower  is  of  antient  but  unascertained  date,  and 
is  possibly  part  of  the  original  church  erected  on  this  site  : 
it  has  bwD  surmounted  at  a later  period  by  a pyramidal 
spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  is  fhmisbed  with  bells 
and  chimes.  The  body  of  tbe  church  has  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration,  and  it  now  divided  into  three  places  of 
worship,  approptiated  to  three  distinct  parishes.  There  are 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  modem  erection,  one 
of  them  especially  designed  for  tbe  Highlanders  of  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  There  are  sittings  in  these  churches 
for  above  60U0  persons.  In  addition  there  are  fourteen 
dissenting  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  nearly  9000  persons.  A band- 
some  building  containing  the  oounty-hall,  courts  of  justice, 
and  other  apartments  for  county  business,  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. faces  the  Tay.  Behind  it  is  the  new  city  snd 
county  gaol  for  felons,  misdemeanants,  and  debtors.  The 
other  public  building*  are  those  of  the  Academy,  a neat 
theatre,  a lunatic  asylum  (one  of  tbe  most  perfect  eitahlish- 
meiits  of  the  kind  in  Scotlandx  a range  of  barracks,  and 
another  of  government  storehouses,  formerly  used  os  a 
depfit  for  French  prisoners;  Marshall’s roonunient(abuild- 
ing  erected  to  commemorate  the  services  of  a late  lord 
pruvostX  containing  the  public  library  and  the  museum  of 
the  Perthshire  Antiquarian  Society ; the  gas-works,  and  the 
water-works.  The  range  of  barracks  and  storehouses  is 
now  in  course  ofbein|;  converted  into  a prison,  in  which  an 
improved  system  of  discipline  will  be  adopted,  with  a view 
to  tbe  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a model  for  other  places  of  confinement  for  offenders. 
The  market  for  flesh,  vegetables,  and  butter  is  held  near  St. 
John's  church ; the  fish-market  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
below  tbe  bridge.  The  council-hall  for  the  town  is  near 
the  fish-market. 

The  population  of  Perth,  in  1831,  was  20,016.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  was  2049  ; of  families,  4956  : of 
whom  only  53  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
ordinary  population  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  1*20(1  more 
than  the  Return,  many  of  the  wealthy  being  absent  at  sea- 
bathing places,  and  many  of  the  poor  cngago<l  in  field- 
labour  or  fishing:  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  in- 
creased since  tbe  Return  was  made.  The  manufactures  of 
the  place  consist  principally  of  eoloured  cottons.  etpecialU 
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Ibr  arobrellu.  A gr«at  quantity  of  handkcrcbicfft,  atripwl  abbey,  is  a cruciform  building,  vith  a mauire  vestern 
and  checked  ginghams,  thuwls.  scarfs,  and  trimmings  are  tower,  in  a commanding  situation  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
also  made.  About  16U0  persons  arc  employed  in  weaving,  town.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  former  parish  church 
A large  flax  and  tow-yarn  mill  emplojs  above  100  hands;  in  the  parish  burial-ground,  which  is  still  in  use.  Thu 
a large  bleaching  and  cotton-printing  work  alTulloch,  in  parish  is  well  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  employs  2^0;  and  there  are  there  is  a parish  library  of  200  volumes,  another  library,  and 
qther  bleaching  and  print  flehls,  besides  three  considerable  a benefit  society  for  funerals.  The  corporation  was  left  un- 
iron-foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  eorn-mills.  The  touched  by  tho  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act  (3  Sc  4 Will.  IV., 
salmon-ftsher>’  in  the  Tay  is  valuable.  The  chief  imports  cap.  7fi).  The  council  consists  of  19  members,  including  a 
are  coal,  lime,  salt,  and  manure,  brought  coastwise ; and  provost,  two  baillios,  and  a treasurer.  The  magistrates  have 
from  foreign  parts  (chiefly  from  the  Baltic),  timVier,  flax,  rarely  occasion  to  exercise  tlieir  jurisdiction.  The  town- 
liiiseod,  clover-seed,  corn,  bark,  hides,  smalt,  madder,  &c.  house  is  an  old  building,  two  rooms  of  which  are  appropri- 
The  exports  are  chiefly  potatoes,  sent  to  London,  the  value  ated  as  a prison,  but  seldom  used.  Culross  unites  with 
of  which  in  Perth  may  be  estimated  at  65.0D0/.  per  an-  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Stirling  to 
num  ; the  value  in  Ix)ndon  (freight  and  other  charges  being  return  one  mcmlier  lu  parliament. 

then  included)  above  100,000/. ; the  other  articles  of  export  Auchterarder  is  described  elsewhere.  [Auchterahokr.]  It 
are  corn,  timber.and  states.  Nearly  80  vessels  (with  nearly  wot  in  this  parish  that  the  contest,  now  carried  on  in  Scot- 
5500  aggregate  tonnage)  belong  to  Perth:  no  ship  it  re-  land,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  originated, 
gistcred  at  more  than  150  tons,  but  vessels  of  twice  inat  size  Abernethy  is  at  the  junction  of  tho  Earn  with  the 
have  been  built  at  Perth.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  Tay,  7 miles  south-east  of  Perth.  It  was  aniienily  the 
within  tho  last  few  years  to  improve  the  harbour.  There  capital  of  the  Piets,  and  the  scat  of  a bishop,  who  was  me- 
arc  two  weekly  markets,  tho  principal  one  on  Friday,  and  Iropolilan.  if  not  of  all  Scolland.  at  least  of  that  part  which 
there  are  five  ycarlv  fairs.  was  held  by  the  Piets.  The  see  was  afterwards  removed  to 

By  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  (3  fie  4 'Will.  IV.,  c.  76).  St.  Andrews,  and  the  church  was  made  collegiate.  One 
the  town  was  divided  into  four  wards.  The  town-council  relic  of  its  Pictish  greatness  remains  ; a round  tower  75  feet 
consists  of  a lord  provost  (who  is  also  shoriff  and  coroner),  a high  and  46  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  diminish- 
dean  of  guild,  four  baillies,  a treasurer,  and  twelve  other  ing  toward  the  top,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  thickness  of  tho 
councillors.  A burgh  court  is  held  weekly,  over  which  one  wall  is  about  3^  feet.  It  serves  as  a belfry  and  clock  tower 
of  the  baillies  preside  The  property  of  tho  burgh  is  esti-  to  the  church,  which  stands  near  and  is  a modern  building, 
mated  at  nearly  70, U00/.,tbe  debtsat  nearly  30.00p/.  There  Abernethy  is  a dirty  irregular  place,  with  a populotion  for 
are  seven  incorporated  trades.  Before  the  Parliamentary  the  whole  parish  (which  extends  into  Fifeshire)  of  1776  in- 
Reform  Act,  Perth  returned  one  member  in  conjunction  habitants;  the  principal  branch  of  industry  is  linen  wenv- 
with  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  Sl  Andrewrs.  It  ing. 

now  sends  one  by  itself.  Tho  parliamentary  bounds  do  not  Dumblane,  or  Dunblane,  is  on  the  road  from  Perth  to 
comprehend  the  whole  area  of  tho  burgh.  The  police  of  Stirling  and  Glasgow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allan,  over 
the  city  is  regulated  by  a local  act.  but  it  is  imperfect.  The  which  there  is  a bridge.  It  was  anticntly  one  of  the  seats 
justiciaiy  court  for  the  county  and  the  sheriff's  court  for  the  of  the  Culdees  (a  religious  order  diffused  through  Scolland 
division  are  held  at  Perth.  and  Ireland),  and  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a bishop- 

Perih  has  several  educational  and  literary  institutions,  rie,  which  included  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire. 
The  ' academy*  is  an  endowed  institution,  eomprehendine  a | The  town  consists  of  a street  of  old-fashioned  houses  and  a 
mathematical  and  scientific  school,  a grammar  leUook  a i few  lanes.  The  former  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  is  now 
school  of  modem  languagus,  two  English  schools,  a writing  I used  as  the  parish  church,  is  a large  Gothic  building  on  an 
school,  and  a drawing  school.  The  reputation  of  the  aca-  eminence.  All  parts,  except  the  choir,  are  dilapidated, 
demy  is  very  considerable.  There  were,  in  March.  1837,  though  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  old  ecclcsias- 
tix  other  endowedschools.aod  twenty-two  unendowed.  The  ; tical  buildings  or  Scotland.  A modem  steeple,  126  feet 
state  of  instruction  among  the  poor  however  is  very  low ; a high,  has  been  erected  adjacent  to  it  There  is  a dissenting 
local  subscription  was  in  consequence  opened  in  1834,  and  meeting-house.  The  nopulaliun  in  1831  was  3228.  above 
aided  by  grants  from  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  and  flrom  one-fourth  agricultural.  About  200  men  are  cmplo)ed  in 
the  burgh  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  for  manufactiirew.  The  court  of  the  sheriff-substitute  of  the 
400  children.  There  are  anublio  circulating  library  of  from  division  is  held  hero  The  small  town-house,  comprehend- 
5000  to  6000  volumes,  a public  news-room,  and  five  private  ing  two  rooms,  is  used  as  prison.  There  is  a weekly  mar- 
circulating  libraries.  There  are  four  weekly  nonspapcni  ket,  and  there  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  A mineral 
printed  in  the  town.  A Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  ^ring  about  two  miles  distant  attracla  many  visitors, 
was  established  in  1764,  which  still  flourishes,  and  has  a There  isa  public  library  of  1400  volumes,  the  foundaiiun  of 
collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  objects  of  natural  which  was  a bequest  of  books  by  the  excellent  Leighton 
history,  ficc.  (aflerwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow),  who  held  for  a time  the 

The  charitable  institutions  include  an  hospital  or  alms-  see  of  Dunblane, 
house,  now  disused  and  let,  the  rent  being  distributed  in  Dunkeld  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  1 5 miles  north  of 
alms;  an  infirmary,  capable  of  receiving  above  50  patients ; Perth.  It  lies  in  a deep  hollow  under  the  brow  of  lofty 
a disponaary,  and  several  almsgiving  societies.  There  are  wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean 
savings-banks  and  benefit  societies.  The  ^r  are  further  appearance;  and  therearenomanufactures,exceptofleather 
relieved  by  a parochial  assessment,  by  collections  at  the  snd  linen.  The  town  derives  benefit  fioro  visitors,  wlio  are 
places  of  worship,  and  by  gifts  fl'om  the  funds  of  the  in-  attracted  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  conveui- 
corporated  trades.  The  amount  distributed  in  alms  is  enco  as  the  point  of  entrance  upon  tho  Highlands.  There 
very  considerable,  and  the  number  of  receivers  tolerably  was  an  antient  monastery  of  Culdees  here,  snd  in  1127  it 

made  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  which  in  the  early  port  of 
Culross  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  sixteenth  century  was  held  by  Gawin  Douglas.  Tho 
23  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  6 from  Dunfermline,  in  a cathedral,  which  was  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  later  arrlii- 
(lelachcd  part  of  the  county.  It  bad  antiently  an  abbey  of  lecture,  is  in  ruins,  except  the  choir,  which  serves  as  the 
the  Cistorlian  order.  It  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  parish  church.  There  is  a fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
ny  James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  a.d.  1586,  at  which  the  Tay,  and  near  tho  town  is  a seat  with  beautiful  grounds 
time  it  was  ve^  prosperous,  owing  to  some  coal-works,  the  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  There  is  a weekly  market, 
produce  of  which  was  exported  to  Holland.  These  works  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population  in  IS-tl 
have  been  long  discontinued.  The  manufacture  of ‘girdles’  wa.s  1471.  Dunkeld  isa  burgh  of  barony.of  which  the  Duke 
or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaken  cakes,  was  formerly  very  of  .\tbol  is  superior. 

flourishing,  but  is  now  discontinued.  Culross  has  no  market,  Crieff  is  beautifully  situated  near  tho  north  or  left  bank 
and  little  trade  is  carried  on.  Dunfermlino  is  the  mart  for  of  the  ^rn,  1 7 miles  west  of  Perth.  It  was  burned  by  the 
the  produce.  About  seventy  persons  are  employed  in  Highlanders  in  17)5,  and  was  only  saved  in  1745  from  a 
weaving  cotton  or  linen.  Ihere  is  a small  pier  for  fishing  similar  fate  by  tho  interference  of  tlie  Duke  of  Perth.  The 
and  passage  boats,  which  latter  cross  the  F*orth  to  Borrow-  town  is  thriving.  There  arc  two  modern  churches  ; that  of 
stownesa.  The  population  ofihe  parish,  in  1831,  was  1484.  of  latest  erection  is  in  a commanding  situation,  and  L-<  the 
whom  less  than  half  were  in  tho  town.  The  church,  which  finest  building  in  the  town.  There  are  three  places  of  wor- 
snticntly  formed  part  of  the  conventual  church  of  the  ship  for  Seceuers  and  one  for  Catholict,  There  are  ama- 
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ions'  hall  and  a weavers’  hall.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1B3I  was  4786;  of  whom  about  f6ur-fiflhs  were  in  the 
town.  There  are  nearly  50«  handloora  weavers,  who  make 
cotton-checks  and  handkcrcliicrs.  linens  and  worsted  stuffs, 
blankets,  plaids,  and  shawls.  There  are  tan-yards,  ftour- 
imlls,  malihouises,  distilleries,  two  cotton-mills,  an  oil  and 
a paper  mill, and  bleach-field*.  Tambour-worklngund  other 
similar  occupations  are  pursued  bv  the  females.  There  are 
quarries  of  inferior  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood.  I'herc 
are  a weekly  market  and  nine  yearly  fairs.  Cnctf  is  a burgh 
of  barony ; a justice  of  the  pence  court  (or  petty  session)  is 
held  every  month  for  small  debts  and  minor  offen'ces ; there 
is  aUo  a committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town,  but 
the  police  is  very  deficient;  and  petty  thefts,  assaults,  and 
other  similar  offences  are  fVct|uent.  There  is  a nri'-on,  or 
lock-up  house  of  one  cell.  There  are  fifteen  schools,  four  of 
them  Sunday-cvenmg  schools,  and  a Suiiday-eveuing  class 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  young  men  and  women. 

L<>ngfiirgun  is  a long  straggling  place,  18  niles  from 
Perth  on  the  road  to  Dundee.  It  had  a population  in  1831 
of  1633  for  the  whole  porisb ; of  whom  about  150  (men  and 
women)  were  engaged  in  weaving  sheeting,  sacking,  and 
linens,  and  about  50  women  and  children  in  winding  or 
otherwise  preparing  the  yarns  lor  the  htom.  There  are 
quarries  of  excellent  freestone  in  the  parish,  in  which  about 
60  men  are  employed.  Tlicre  arc  a largo  church,  six 
schools,  a library,  end  a savings’  bank.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Cistcriian  monastery  of  Cupar 
Angus,  and  the  noble  baronial  seat  of  Castle  Huntlv. 

Cupar  of  Angus  is  partly  in  Forfarshire,  but  cniefly  in 
Perth!‘hircncar  the  right  bank  of  the  !sla.  Near  the  town  are 
the  traces  of  a Roman  camp  and  the  ruins  of  a rich  inonoa- 
terr.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  with  clean  and  well  lighted 
streets;  there  are  a church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  Dis- 
senling  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a town-house,  and 
small  gwjl,  nr  luck-up-huuse  of  one  cell.  Linen-weaving, 
tanning,  and  bleaching  are  carried  on  ; there  are  a weekly 
market  and  four  or  fire  yearly  fturs.  The  population  in  1831 
was  2615.  Alyth  is  described  elsewhere.  [Alyth.]  Aueb- 
tergaven  had  in  1831  a population  of  3417,  agreat  number 
of  whom  were  employed  in  the  cotton-works  at  Stanley,  a 
village  on  the  Tay,  parllv  in  this  parish.  There  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  parish  and  a small  salmon-flshe^.  Malt- 
ing. disulling,  and  Uncn-wcaving  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a parish  chuich,  licsidcs  a handsome  chapel-of-ease,  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Stanley  cotton-woik*;  a school  is 
also  maiuUiined  by  them.  A yearly  fair  is  held  alAucbler- 
gaven.  Blairgowrie  is  described  elsewhere.  [Bl-virgowkib.] 
Callander,  on  the  Teilb  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  from 
Loch  Liibnaig,  consists  of  a wide  and  clean  street,  with  sub- 
stantial freestone  houses  roofed  with  slate.  The  population 
of  the  parish,  which  is  very  largo,  was,  in  I S3 1,  1909.  The 
Village  is  resorted  to  by  visitors  to  i.,ocli  Catrine  and  the 
romantic  scenery  around.  There  are  a parish  church,  several  ' 
inns,  three  schools,  and  three  libraries.  Tlieru  ore  several 
fairs  in  the  \cnr. 

Errol  is  a small  and  mean  place,  but  in  a beautiful  situa- 
tion near  the  Frith  of  Tar.  The  church  is  a modern  cruci- 
form building  in  the  Normsn  stylo,  with  a lofty  square 
tower  and  ]>iimacles.  The  population  of  llio  parish  in  1831 
<i  as  2992,  about  two-fifths  of  them  resident  in  tho  village. 
Stone  quarries  are  worked,  and  salmon  and  smelt  flshenos 
curried  on;  but  the  linen-manufacture  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry:  it  employs  200  men  and  100  women  as  weavers, 
hesidu  winders  and  other  ossistants.  Doune,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teith,  eight  miles  from  Stirling,  is  remarkable  for  a 
handsome  Oothic  church  and  lower,  of  modem  erection  ; a 
fine  old  bridge  over  the  Teith;  and  the  ruins  of  Doune 
Castle,  an  antient  fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent. 
There  are  extensive  cotton-works  at  Dcaiiston,  dose  to  the 
village,  and  several  cattlo-fairs  arc  held  in  the  cou»e  of  the 
year.  Doune  is  in  Kilma«luck  parish,  the  population  of 
which  in  1831  was  3752.  Bridge-end  of  Kinnoul  is  a suburb 
of  Perth.  Methven  is  a manufacturing  village,  u few  miles 
west  of  Perth  (pop.  of  parisli,  in  1831,  2714)  with  a commo- 
dious parish  church,  three  gucwl  scliools,  a library  of  IlOU 
volumes,  a friendly  or  benefit  society,  and  a savings'  bank. 
Mulhill  is  n clean  village,  beautifully  situated  in  Strath-  ^ 
earn,  a short  distance  from  Crieff  southward,  w ith  a popuU-  \ 
tion  of  lltM)  or  12u0  (or  for  the  whole  parish.  in  1831,  of  i 
3297).  Thoreare  a parish  church  at  Nulhill.aiida  ch»pel-of-  j 
case  at  Acdoch;  an  Episcopalian  chapel,  a Secession  roect- 


I ing-house,  nine  schools,  a library  and  reading-rooms,  at  Nut- 
hill;  another  library  at  Braco  village  near  Ardoch,  am)  a 
library  for  ministers  and  students  at  inner]>effi:ry.  all  in  the 
parish ; a savings’  bank,  and  a Bible  and  Missionary  Society. 
There  are  three  considerable  distilleries,  which  make  yearly 
199,000  gallons  of  whiskey.  Scone,  near  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Tay,  rather  more  than  a mile  north  of  Perth,  is  memo- 
rable lur  its  palace,  the  antieut  residence  of  the  Scottish 
kings  and  the  place  of  tbeir  coronation.  It  had  also  an 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin.  The  palace 
and  the  abbey  (except  one  aisle)  have  both  disappeared;  a 
modem  house,  the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  occu|)ius  the 
site  oftho  former.  The  village  of  Scone  ia  neat  and  regularly 
built.  Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  2263.  Kincardine 
is  a thriving  port  on  llieTay,  with  a good  quay  and  harbour. 
There  are  sail-lufta  and  rupe-walks,  and  brewing  and  dia- 
tiiling  are  carried  on.  Many  of  the  traders  are  shipowners, 
and  several  vessels  have  been  built.  There  were  formerly 
salt-pans  near  the  town,  but  they  have  been  given  up.  There 
is  a yearly  fair.  The  perish  church  is  al  TuHiallan,  near 
Kincardine,  but  there  is  a Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the 
town.  Population  of  tbo  parish  in  1831.  3550. 

/ncfnatri/.— Tho  cotton-manufacturo  has  been  already 
noticetl.  ^‘veral  townsand  villages  participate  in  the  lii.en 
manufacture,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  centre.  Woollens 
and  some  silks  are  also  woven,  tho  latter  at  Perth.  From 
3000  to  3500  men  were  cmployod  as  weavers  in  these 
branches  in  1831,  beside  foroalcs  and  children,  who  (in  the 
cotton-works  especially)  are  very*  numerous.  Above  1500 
men  are  emploiod  in  otimr  branches  of  these  manufactures, 
spinning,  bleaching,  printing,  &c.,ur  mother  monufacluro:*. 
From  250  to  300  men  are  emploied  in  stone,  lime,  and 
slate  quarries;  50  or  more  in  coal-pits,  chief!)  iiiTulliallun 
ami  Fossoway  parishes,  on  the  Fifushirc  border;  aud  20 
men  in  an  ironstune-miue,  also  in  Fossoway  parish.  The 
salmon  fishery  on  ihoTav  employs  100  men  or  more,  and 
several  men  are  engaged  in  the  distillatiou  of  whukey  at 
different  places, 

Eec/esi(i*lic<il,  Legal,  and  ParliammiartfArrangemenit. — 
The  number  of  parishes  wholly  or  portly  in  this  county  was, 
ill  1818,  80  (see  Playfair’s  DcJcrijiriV/w  of  Scotland)',  but 
some  of  these  have  been  subsequently  divided  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes:  the  |>resent  number  is  probably  nearly  90 
Tliey  are  included  in  the  presbyteries  of  Perth,  Dunblano, 
Dunkeld,  AuclUerarder.  Meigle,  Dundee,  and  Duiifuriuline. 
The  prcsbyleriea  of  Perth.  Auchterarder,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane,  are  in  the  synod  of  Perth  ; thoao  of  Meigle  and 
Dundee,  in  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Meanis;  that  of  Dun- 
fermline in  the  sym^  of  Fife.  In  antient  time*  the  county 
was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  includLnl  in  the  dioceses  of  Dun- 
blane and  Dunkeld. 

Tlie  county  is  dividud  into  two  districts,  each  under  a 
sheriff  substitute;  and  is  subdivided  into  tun  smaller  dis- 
I triets,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a justice  of  the  pence 
I court.  Tliere  arc  eight  prisons,  two  at  Purth  (one  of  them 
’ a small  house  of  correction),  and  one  each  at  Blairgowrie, 
j Dunblane.  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Kincardine,  and  Culruss  ; but 
I several  of  these  are  very  small  and  bad.  Crime  is  not  fre- 

?uent  in  the  county,  and  is  rather  decreasing.  The  most 
requent  offences  arc  assaults,  chiefly  made  under  the  ex- 
citement of  spirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  is  lieiioretl  to 
have  increased.  The  police  is  very  good  at  Perth,  and  to- 
lerable in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Mendicants  are  nu- 
merous. but  they  are  chiefly  vagrants.  Kducalion  has 
much  improved,  and  is  now  tuloraUly  general  in  the  rural 
districts;  but  the  means  of  instruction  are  %ery  deficiently 
supplied  at  Perth,  though  steps  havo  Wen  lately  taken  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  {In»pectQr$  of  Prison^'  Second  Re- 
port. 1837.)  The  greatest  number  of  scholars  of  all  classes 
at  the  daily  schools  in  Perthshire  between  Michaelmas  1833, 
and  Ladyday,  1834,  was  c.^timated  ak  IS, 862.  [Education 
lleturns,  Scotland,  1834.) 

The  couniy  returns  one  member  to  parhaincnl;  but  tho 
parishes  of  TuHiallan,  (julroas,  Muckhart,  Lc^ie,  and  Fos- 
sonay  havo  been  annexed  for  parliameniary  purposes  to 
the  shires  of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  which  in  conjunc- 
tion return  one  member.  Perth  returns  one  member  by 
itself;  andCulrofts  unites  wiihluverkeiibing,  Dunfernaline. 
Qucensferrjr.  and  Stirling,  to  return  another. 

Hutoricat  Eventt:  /fw/iqnirica.— In  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  over  the  geography  of  antient  Calerlonio,  little  that 
is  certain  can  be  advanced  ns  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Perthshire.  The  eastern  side  was  occupied  by  the  Veui- 
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conte»  (Ovo'icovrfc)  of  Ptolemy*  whom  we  may  probably 
reganl  as  identical  with  the  Venricones  or  Vecturiones  of 
Richard,  nud  the  Veclurioues  of  Animianus  Mnrcellinus. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Richard  a<;i'ec  in  assignini;  to  this  people 
the  town  Orrea  which  is  bup|uj^  to  have  been  at 

tlie  junction  of  the  Tay  and  the  Almond,  or  perhaps  on 
the  opposite  (eastern)  bank  of  iho  river.  There  are  slight 
traces  of  a station  at  the  junction  of  the  Almond  and  Tay, 
though  in  great  mcasui’c  destroyed  by  a variation  in  the 
channel  of  the  Almond  ; and  there  arc  traces  of  a camp  at 
Grassy  Walls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a little  far- 
ther to  (he  nurtliward.  The  country  south  of  the  I'ay  was 
inliabited  Brat  by  the  Daronii,  afterwards  by  the  Horestii, 
or  Horesli,  who  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  {Agrir.,  c.  38.) 
The  htghlaiuls  of  Perihslnro  were  probably  orrupied  by  llie 
Damrm  Albaiii,  * a people  little  known,’  says  Rtclwrd,  ‘ being 
whully  secluded  among  lakes  and  mountains.’ 

The  Tav,  under  iho  form  Tavua,  is  muationed  by  Tacitus 
iAgrie.i  c.  *22),  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  Tn»r«,  and  by 
Richard.  The  Earn  appears  in  Ricliard  under  the  name  of 
Hierna.  If  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  (he  last,  the  , 
whole  county,  except  perhaps  the  western  boundary,  was  I 
comprehemied  in  w hat  was  termed  the  province  of  Vespa-  j 
ainna,  over  which  the  Romans  possessed  only  a very  brief  I 
and  precarious  swny.  I 

A Roman  road  crossed  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  | 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  Orrea,  near  Perth,  at  | 
or  near  whicii  it  probably  divided  into  two  branches,  one  I 
directed  toward  the  coast,  llie  other  crossing  the  Granipuuis 
^ibe  Grampius  Mons  of  the  Roman  hi^lonans  and  geogra- 
phers), towards  (he  shore  of  Murray  Frith.  Tlieru  wore 
several  Roman  slaiions  iu  Pcrlhsliire.  Alauna  (AXaei>a) 
was  probably  at  Kier.  just  wiihio  the  county,  near  SiirUiig. 
The  namo  apjicars  to  be  equivalent  to  iho  Welsh  ‘ Caor,’ 
which  usually  marks  a Roman  p«)st  or  town.  The  next  * 
station  was  J.indum  (Aiv^ov),  now  Ardoch,  in  Strathallan, 
one  of  (he  strongest  aitd  most  perfect  Roman  works  in  the  | 
island.  [Arixicii.]  Next  to  Ihw  was  Victoria,  probably  ; 
J^ulgin  Ross,  in  Stralheam,  where  are  some  remains  of  Ro-  ' 
nan  wrorks,  apparently  never  completed.  This  station  was 
established  and  named  by  Agricola  to  commemorate  his 
great  victory  over  the  Caletlonians  under  Galgacus.  The 
next  station  was  Ad  Hicrnam,  which  may  bo  fixed  at 
Sirageth,  on  the  Earn,  or  Hierna.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a Roman  post,  which  has  evidently  been  of  great  strength. 
Orrea  has  bcc'ii  noticed.  The  position  of  the  Ad  'J'avum  of 
Richard  is  disputed.  Mr.  Hatchard,  in  his  edition  of 
Rirharil,  places  it  at  Invcrgowrie,  on  the  Tay.  just  above 
Dundee,  in  Forfarshire ; General  Roy,  at  Burgh  Tay,  below 
Dundee  ; and  the  Map  of  Antient  Biitain,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth.  Tlierc  arc  the  remains  of  a Roman 
camp  at  Invcrgovrrie.  Ad  Tavum  was  on  the  road  from 
Orrea  to  the  coast.  Tlie  In  Medio  of  Richard  was  probably 
at  Instuthill,  on  (he  Tay,  above  the  junction  of  the  Islo, 
where  arc  some  remarkable  Roman  works,  or  perhaps  at 
Cupar  Angus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  camp 
at  Forlingale,  in  Glen  Lyon.  The  prmtorium  is  still  com-  ' 
plelo.  Theie  are  the  piers  of  a bridge  over  the  Tay,  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  Almond,  whero  the  situation  of  Orrea 
may  be  fixed. 

Alauna,  Lindum,  and  Victoria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be-  j 
longed  to  the  Domuii,  who  inhabited  fur  the  most  part 
within  the  ramparts  of  Agricola  and  Antoninus.  They 
appear  to  have  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  lerrilory 
which  lay  beyond  the  rampart,  and  which  was  subsequently 
appropriated  by  the  Horestii,  who  came  from  Fifeshirc. 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  perhaps  in  the 
third  campaign  of  Agricola  (a.d.  80),  at  any  rate  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  (A.n.  SJ.  84).  The  attack  made  by  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  in  the  sixth  cam- 
paign, was  probably  at  Dcalgin  Ross.  Severus  roust  have 
crossed  Perthsbiro  in  his  war  against  the  Caledonians 
(A.D.  206,  207). 

There  are  some  remains  of  a large  Druidical  circle  and 
serend  antient  circular  forts  in  the  Highlaml  parish  of 
Forlingale,  or  Forlingal.  The  age  and  origin  of  the  forts 
is  not  known.  Remains  of  circles,  cairns,  and  other  Druidi- 
cal remains  are  found  in  the  parishes  of  Kivk-Michael, 
Blair  Athol,  Cargill,  See.  There  is  a remarkable  fort,  par- 
tially vitrified,  at  Alyth. 

At  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Pertlisliirc  was 
occupied  by  the  Piets,  who  bad  Abcrnetby  for  their  capital: 


it  aAerwards  came  into  tlie  hands  of  tlic  Scots.  In  tho 
latter  jiarl  of  the  tenth  century,  the  D.ines  a^■i^«d  nt  tho 
mouth  of  the  K»k  with  a large  licet,  ami  landing,  marched 
to  the  Tay.  They  were  entirely  routed  by  tho  ScuUihh  king, 
Kenucth  111 , at  Djiicarly,  near  Perth,  probably  in  a.d.  yyo. 
Dunsiiinon  or  Dunsinane  Hill,  in  CoUacc  parish,  hetwpeii 
Perth  and  Cupar  Angus,  was  the  stronghold  of  Machcih, 
where  he  was  uefeated  by  the  English  ullics  of  his  compe- 
titor Malcolm  (a.d.  1064).  The  imi>ortancc  of  Perth,  and 
its  rank  as  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  this  shire  the  scene 
of  many  contests.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce  was  deieated  at 
Methveu,  near  Perth,  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  English  army.  In  1332  Edward  Baliol,  com- 
petitor of  the  minor  King  David  Bruce,  at  the  head  of  an 
. invading  force,  chietiy  of  English,  defeated  the  Scots  under 
the  regent,  the  earl  of  Mar.  at  Duplin  Moor,  on  the  Earn, 
j He  took  Perth,  where  he  mainlaineil  himself  for  some  time, 

' until  his  party  was  finally  crushed  by  the  partisans  of  David 
Bruce. 

In  the  campaign  of  Montrose  (a  d.  1646)  this  county  was 
Uie  earliest  scene  of  action.  At  tlie  head  of  1100  ill  armed 
Irish  foot  and  1300  Iliehlandors,  Montrose  defeated  GOOD 
Covenanters,  under  IxinT  Elcho,  at  Tipnermuir  near  Perth, 
with  the  loss  to  thorn  of  2000  killed.  Tlie  <Scoitish  parlia- 
ment, which  supported  the  claim  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown, 
assembltiil  in  1660  at  Perth ; and  on  new-year’s  day,  IG61, 
Charles  II.  wascrowncxl  with  great  solemnity  at  Scone.  In 
the  same  year  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  (he 
royalUt  parly  crushed. 

In  the  sirugirlu  at  tho  Revolution,  a.d.  1680,  Pcrtli  was 
taken  by  surprise  bv  VUcount  Dundee,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  town  and  retired  into  the  Highlands.  On  tlio 
17lli  of  July,  nt  the  head  of  about  2200  men.  including  300 
Irish,  he  defeated  a mure  numerous  government  army  under 
General  Mackay,  wUh  the  loss  of  2000  men ; but  the  death 
of  Dundee,  who  fell  caily  in  Ihu  action,  prevented  any  be- 
neficial result  of  the  victory.  The  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed in  on  attack  on  Dunkeld,  where  a Ci^mcrunian 
regiment  was  posted,  and  soon  afterwards  dispersed;  and 
tho  war  came  to  un  eitd.  In  the  rebellion  of  1716-16,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  Sheriff  Muir,  near  Dunblane,  between 
the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  under  the  earl 
I of  Mar,  and  40UO  goxcrnmeiit  troops,  under  tho  duke  of 
Argyle.  The  battle  was  drawn;  but  the  covemmenl  reaped 
; from  it  the  advantage  of  victory.  The  Pretender  was  for  a 
short  time  at  Scone  during  the  insurrection.  In  the  second 
Jacobite  rebellion,  the  young  Pretender  was  at  Penh  in 
1746,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746.  A body  of 
government  troops  was  blockaded  in  the  castle  of  Blair* 
Athol  by  the  insurgents  under  Lord  George  Murray(March 
and  April.  174C),  und  relieved,  when  reduced  to  extremity, 

' by  a royalist  detachment  from  Dunkeld. 

I The  antiquities  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  the  re- 
! mains  of  Dunblanu  and  Dunkeld  cathedrals;  some  other 
; scanty  ecclesiastical  remains  ; some  ruins  of  antient  castles 
at  Moulin,  Doune,  Kincardine,  Kinclaven,  and  Drummond 
Cnstle  near  Muthill;  and  some  hill  forts,  cairns,  and  Dru- 
idical  stones.  Blair-Athol  C^llc  has  been  modernised, 
and  is  the  present  scat  of  the  duko  of  Athol. 

(AV/c  StiUisticai  Account  of  ScotUindi  Playfair’s 
scription  tf  Scotland;  Chambers’s  Gazetteer  of  Scotland: 
Sir  W.  Scott’*  History  qf  Scotland,  in  Lardner's  Kncyclo- 
pcCiiia ; Parliamentary  Pipers.) 

PE'RTINAX.  PU'^BLIUS  HE'LVIUS.  born  about 
A D.  1*26,  at  Villa  Murtis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  now  Alba  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus,  was  the  son  of  a 
frectlman  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important  article  of  fuel 
in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father  gave  him  a 
good  education,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Siilpi- 
ciuB  ApoUinaris.  a celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  rcpcateuly 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gcllius.  Perlinax  became  a proncient  in 
tho  Greek  and  Roman  languages;  and  after  the  death  of 
bis  roaster,  he  taught  grammar  himself.  But  being  dis- 
satisfied with  tho  small  profiu  of  his  profession,  he  entered 
tho  army;  and  bcing^asblstcMl  by  tho  interest  of  Lollianus 
Avitus.o  roan  of  a consular  family  ami  his  father’s  palronus, 
he  was  promoted  to  a command,  lie  was  sent  to  Syria  at 
the  head  of  a cohort,  and  served  with  distinction  against 
the  Parthians,  under  L.  Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Mmsia, 
Germany,  and  Dacia;  but  upon  some  suspicion  of  his  fi- 
delity, he  was  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Having  cleared 
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bimtelf,  be  was  made  prstor  and  commander  of  the  first 
legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator.  Being  sent  to 
RhBlia  and  Noncum,  he  drove  away  4be  husliie  German 
tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the  consulalo,  and  he 
publicly  received  the  praise  of  Marcus  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  camp  for  bis  distinguished  services.  In  Syria  he  at* 
aisled  in  repressing  the  revolt  of  Avitus  Cassius.  He  was 
next  removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube, 
and  was  made  '-.governor  of  Mmsia  and  Dacia,  and  after* 
wards  retufned  to  Syria  as  tjovernor,  where  he  remained 
till  the  detail  of  Marcus.  Capitohnus  says  that  his  conduct 
was  irfepwbensible  till  the  time  of  his  Syrian  government, 
when  he  enriched  biuueIC  and  his  conduct  became  the 
subject  of  popular  censure.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  ho  was 
banished  by  Pereniiis,  tlie  fovourite  of  Commodus,  to  his 
native  country,  Liguria.  Hero  be  adorned  Villa  Martis 
with  sumptuous  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  which  however 
bo  left  hu  humble  paternal  cottage  untouched.  He  re* 
mained  three  veavs  in  Liguria.  After  the  death  of  Per* 
ennis,  Cjromouus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  faau  degenerated  into 
mutiny.  On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  salute  him 
emperor,  and  were  wiih  difficulty  prevented  by  Pertinax, 
who  seems  to  have  found  the  discipline  of  the  legions  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  empire  in  a most  depluraMe  state. 
One  of  the  legions  revolted  against  him;  and  in  trying  to 
repress  it,  he  was  wounded,  and  left  among  the  dead.  On 
his  recovery,  he  punislrcd  the  routineers,  and  solicited  the 
emperor  fur  his  recall,  as  Itis  attempts  at  restoring  discipline 
baa  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  army.  He  was  then 
sent  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  prsefect 
of  Rome,  in  which  office  he  showed  much  temperance  and 
liumanity.  After  the  murder  of  Coromodut,  two  of  the 
conspiraiors,  Lstus  and  Electus,  w*cnt  to  Pertinax  and 
offered  him  the  empire,  which  Pertinax  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwanb  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  in  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  a.i>.  193. 
In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he 
said  something  complimentary  to  Lsetus,  to  whom  be  owed 
the  empire,  on  which  Q.  Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the  two  consuls, 
observed,  that  it  waseasy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  empevor 
he  would  make,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities 
of  Commodus  to  retain  their  places.  Pertinax  mildly 
replied, ' You  are  but  a young  consul,  and  do  not  yet  know 
the  necessity  of  forgiving.  These  men  have  ol^yed  the 
orders  of  their  roaster  Commodus,  but  they  did  it  reluctantly, 
as  they  have  shown  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.' 
He  then  repaired  to  the  imperial  palace,  where  be  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  magistrates  and  principal  senators,  according 
to  the  antient  custom.  The  historian  Dion  Cassius  was 


among  the  gueils.  Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been 
exilea  for  treason  under  Commodus,  and  cleared  from  oblo* 

2uy  the  memory  of  tluwe  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
eath.  But  his  attempts  to  restore  dUcipliiie  in  the  army 
alienated  the  affections  of  tlie  soldiers,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  licence  under  the  reign  of  Commodus.  As  he 
found  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  the  statues,  the  plate,  and 
all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  Commodus,  and  even 
his  concubiues.  By  this  means  be  collected  money  to  pay 
the  Pratorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the  people 
of  Home.  He  publicly  declared  tliat  he  would  receive  no 
legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and  he  took  away 
several  taxes  and  lolls  which  bad  been  imposed  by  Coromo* 
dus.  Pertinax  was  cherished  by  the  senate  and  the  people ; 
but  the  turbulent  Pnetorians,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
traitor  Latus,  conspired  agaiust  the  new  emperor.  After 
offering  the  empire  to  several  persons,  they  went  to  the 
palace,  three  hundred  in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax 
urged  Iiim  to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  bad  passed : hut 
the  emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
bis  rank;  and  he  appeared  before  the  mutineers,  and  calmly 
remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  their  attempt. 
He  was  making  an  impression  upon  them,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers,  a Gorman  by  birth,  threw  his  spear  at  him  and 
wounded  him  in  the  breast.  Pertinax  then  covered  Iris 
face,  and.  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  his  murder,  was 
finished  by  the  other  soldiois.  Blecius  alone  defended 
him  os  long  as  he  could,  and  was  killed  with  him.  The 
soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  thoir 
camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  offering  it  to  the 
highest  bidder.  [Dmitjs.  JtrLiANvs.]  Pertinax  was  sixty* 
seven  yean  of  age,  and  had  reigned  eighty-seven  days. 
(Capitolinus,  in  //ti/on'a  Dion  Cassius.,  b.  73.) 


PERTURBATIONS.  [Gravitation.] 
PERTUSSIS.  [Hoopino-Couoh.] 
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